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‘ No More Old Maids ? 

Not so very long ago, women " swooned M in diffi- 
cult situations. Macaulay once amused himself by 
counting the “ swoons ” in the well-known novels 
of Ins time. To-day ” swooning ” is neither popular 
nor general. Wherefore the change ? 

Jn a number of sparkling papers on " The Un- 
mar riod Woman,” Agnes Kepplier, J. B. Atkins, 
and William Norton Fullerton reveal the startling 
lac t that the Old Maul, as a species, is extinct I 
They tell, too, what has become of her, m ling- 
land, in America, and in France. In her extinction 
they .ill see pi ogress ! 

Jacob A. Riis 

in a delightful sketch of New York newsboys, tells 
liow well the Children's Aid Societies have suc- 
ceeded in caring for the homeless street waifs, so 
familial a few years ago. " Tlic Training of Japan- 
ese Children.” by Frances Little, is another of the 
man) articles of special appeal to women to appeal 
m 

The Century for 1913 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

I lie Century " is doing more than any other 
single medium to promote the type of Art that 
bears the stump of significance and progress. 


i)osnr rENjNm 




A. C. Benson 

Author of “ From a College Window ” 



Joseph Fennell, whose lithographs of the Panama - 

Omni iccently attracted such wide attention, will b 
contribute. four new giuups -Philadelphia, the 
Yosemite, San Francisco, and the Grand Cafion. 

Timothy Cole, foremost of tlic wot Id's wood-cn- 
gravers, is completing for The Century a number Slxt >‘ 
of exquisite reproductions of old masters. Jmpres- 
sums Irom his blocks will be as eagerly sought in McLn 
a few years as are the rare punts of otlie*' genera- Cooke 
tions to-day. 

Particularly notable among the colour pages will be deligh 
Guerin's superb pictures of Dalmatia, Greece, and i 

Constantinople. The best work of such artists as 
CnMaigne, Kackham, Du Alond, Violet Oakley, 

* r Hler, Biangwyn, Bcinaid de Monvcl, Berger, 

* Birch will appear in 

I The Centuxy for 1913 

.xODDER AND STOUGHTON, ST. PAUL'S HOUSE, 
THE CENTURY COMPANY, 


Mi . A. C. Benson makes an 
illuminating comment on 
“ British Uucommunuative- 
ncss ” Others of his paper* 
treat of " The Price and 
Woith of fame ” and " The 
Shadow ol Plulauthiupy.” 


G. K. Chesterton 

Gilbert K. Chesterton, perhaps the most brilliant 
of contemporary British essayists, discusses a new 
development ui Socialism abroad, and considers, 
from a novel point of view, "The Sct-B.uk to 
Socialism m England.” 

M. Pierre Loti 

The charming French writer and Member of the 
French Academy, gives the leaders of / he tcntiny 
most entertaining impressions of his recent visit to 
America in 

The Century for 1913 

The End of the Canal Job 

By Farnham Bishop 

was written at Panama, and includes interviews 
with the quiet giant who dug the great ditch - 
Colonel Gocthals - and with one of his prominent 
assistants It contains a noteworthy survey ot the 
future of the Canal, and admirably reflects its 
significance. 


Short Stories 

Sixty short stories or more, from the j>ens of such 
wi iters as Maurice Hewlett, Owen Johnson, Kuth 
McEnery Stuart, John Corbin, Giace MacGovvan 
Cooke, Charles D. Stewart, Edou Phillpotts, Lucy 
Fuimaii, and Kills Paikcr Butler, will give a 
delightfully entertaining flavour to 

The Century for 1913 


Subscription Terms: 16 /■ post free 
per annum ; single numbers , 1/4 

WARWICK SQUAReTToNDON, 
NEW YORK. 
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A Charming Volume of Sketches of Canadian Rural Life. 5 /■ 

WHERE THE SUGAR MAPLE GROWS. 

By ADELINE TESKEY 

Author of “The Yellow Pearl/ 1 etc. 

Miss Teskey has produced in these idylls of a Canadian Village something unique in the way 
of character studies, equal in all respects to the quaint types of 44 Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush . 11 Her work will prove a revelation to those who claim that Canada has no Literature. 

» 

THE MUSS ON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Mansion House Chambers, J|, Queen Victoria Street, London, H.C. Head Offue Toionto, Canada. 



***/+ ...Kir* 

. f , ..***?*? 

-r v:- 


The Complete Edition in One Hand- 
some Volume of the Poetical 
Works of E. PAULINE JOHNSON, 
the Great Canadian Poetess. 

“ I^LINT AND I LATHER " is the first volume of 
T the complete poetical works of E. PAUL I Nil 
JOHNSON, Inc 1..11.0UJ Mohawk poetess, and the 
daughter of the late Clue! Johnson of II. a Six Indian 
nations fame. 1’lie leader of "The Bookman” has 
only to Itiol. upon the fate of the porluit here 
repiodmed, to conclude that the poems of Indian life 
and love which make up (Ins delightful edition, are 
the work of a most accomplished w liter. The volume 
has just been issued in a handsome binding, and will 
make an ideal present for tiiends both home and abroad. 

FLINT and FEATHER 

Being the Complete Poems of 

E. PAULINE JOHNSON 

(“ Tekahionwake. 11 ) 

With a biief biographical sketch of the author. With 
pm trait frontispiece. Cloth, 6/- net. 

1 Jits lolUrhon of terse I hot < uannd T1 IS 7 ASP J J 4 I HLRlncuii r 
of l/it ition of idtas bind ium’is/s the Ream in s nt pints ■>/ 

war; leather the eugii plume that n.s ts (In load if a ., t ,iruu tin /; 
so hath "ti / r.‘t > li\i‘ .r /. hall vu<.rt of tin l\ Jolt t k 

/ . PAPLl \ L JOH\ M/' 

1 HI: MUbSOU LOOK COMPANY, LIMIT!:. 
Mansion House Chambers, 11, Queen Virto.u bi.ee 
London, E.C. Head Office— 'i oremto, Canada. 




Songs of the Day.—Songs of the Night. 3/6 net. 


CANADIAN CANTICLES. 


A Companion Volume to those two beautiful 
anthologies “The Garden of Love" and 
“ Fragrance of Flowers." A most tasteful pro- 
duction, and will prove a very acceptable 
present for Christmas or any other time. The 
compiler has divided the selection into two 
parts, viz.. “SONGS OF THE DAY" and 
11 SONGS OF THE NIGHT," the aim has 
been well carried out and with good judgment. 


The following is«4mt a short selection of the 
varied contents of this attractive volume : 

/ he Uod o, ( ohm - I hs( all of tin h'ti . ; 1 he ft tsh J intern u l - 

• he spti it of the n, nut l he Hum ol th, Moo /, J he Until <W 
- I he pLitth of \ e‘.tei ,/«>• /.,/<■ ,n U l l hath the Soul ‘I he 

\tccd of t o.t l In Sow M.trhl- J ht ( il\ of Ike ‘ww D’wumd 
Hlev>ni’;s 7 hetwhost of /'<>. t rP- »/', / ir,i / ... f or I frrintx 
1 he S pints of Mush Hop, s t. olden s . n My / rule's (.lore Re- 
pentance sttire 1 K not. \ on / ... « Me ! „ ,\f v l e ~l hi S pmiK 
of the NtfM f, hods' Hour, - lore and l- Pen Pits Hi uh - Plus 
( Uv of Stfrine f Miss \ nu Her firidei'rontn Fxpectahun — 
Immortal Love A fv Hint of tin be - J he t'ouninm of J ears- - 
The Soul of the Murderer -- T.tVle love l he Palace of Tears. 


THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Mansion House Chambers n. Ouccn Victoria Street, London, E.C. Head Office— Toronto, Canada 
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I FIRST NEW NOVELS OF 1913 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG will, commencing the 1st January, 1913, publish the follow ing Novels 
from their New List. These Novels (many of them by the foremost writers of the day) have K—n 
selected with the greatest care, and they should appeal to the tastes of all readers. It is a well-known 
fact that there is always something new and striking in a JOHN LONG Novel, and this important 

characteristic is not absent from the present Novels. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


STEPHEN ORMOND 

THE ONLY PRISON 
CATCHING A CORONET 
THE HOUSE of the OTHER WORLD 
THE TERRIBLE CHOICE . 

A MASQUERADE & A MONASTERY 
A GIRL OF NO IMPORTANCE 
THE IMPENITENT PRAYER 

LOVE’S SENTINEL 

INCOMPARABLE JOAN . 

SEEKERS EVERY ONE . 

THE BARTENSTEIN CASE . 

THE DECOY DUCK 

A TARTAR’S LOVE 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
NATH ALIA ... 

A SPARK OF STEEL 

THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 

UNQUENCHED FIRE 

LOVE ON SMOKY RIVER 

A SOUL IN SHADOW ... 

A PAGE IN A MAN’S HISTORY 

THE MAN IN THE CAR 

FRESH AIR 

THE LITTLE MAISTER 
HOBSON S CHOICE 


F. Dickberry, Author of 

“ The Storm of London.' 

Ellen Ada Smith 
Edmund Bosanquet 
Violet Tweedale 
Stephen Foreman 
Anne Weaver 
Olivia Ramsey 
Amy J. Baker 
Florence Warden 
Alice M. Diehl 
Beatrice Kelston 
J. S. Fletcher 
By a Peer 

G. Ystridde-Orshanski 
R. Penley 

Fred Whishaw 
E. Scott Gillies 
Marion Hill 
Alice Gerstenberg 
Theodore G. Roberts 
Else Carrier 
Penelope Ford 
Alan Raleigh 
Harry Temple 
R. H. Forster 
G. G. Chatterton 


An interesting descriptive List of all forthcoming Novels Will he sent post free to any address . 


Messrs, John Long will publish immediately the following important New Works i 

COMPOSERS, IN LOVE AND MARRIAGE 

By J. CUTIIBERT HADDEN,’ 3 author of “ The Opeus of Richaid Wagnci.” “Chopin,” etc. With Photo- 
gravure and numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Hvo 12s. 6d. net. {Pios/nc/us, post free) 

KING REN£ D ANJOU AND HIS SEVEN QUEENS 

By EDGCUMBE STALEY. With coloured Fionlisplecc and nuiueioiis Pot liaits. DeA, • 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LONG, LIMITED, 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 






Macmillans List 

George Frederic Watts, voi.. i. and 

II. : The Annalit of an Artist's Life. By 

M. S. WATTS. Vol. III. i The Writings of 

G. F. Watts. With 39 1'hologiavuro 1 Mates. 3 vols. 

8vo. 3 is. 6d. net. 

The Standunl — “ThfSt three volumes .ire an impressive trihuif to 
a (treat [Minier who was also a man ot roiiiiii.imtliiie pers»malit>, limit 
Integrity, and beautiful outlook . . Altogi diet Mrs Watts is to be 

cofigi.ktiilated mi having Ixiilt a iriormtuent at once soch.udt ami iiolri* to 
the man who she not mutely lotcd, bul worslnpp* d.” 

Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford. 

By STEPHEN PAGET ami J. Al. C. CRUM. With an 
Introduction by Ills Gkai t Till- Archbishop of 
Cantiikhuky. With Photogravure l’ortiait. 8vo. 

15 s. net. 

Further Reminiscences ' of H. M. 
Hyndman. nv.i ns not. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERI I S. XEW VOL. 

Highways & Byways in Somerset. 

Bv KDWARD HUTTON. Jllustiated b> NKLLY 
1 CRKTISICN. Extra crown 8\ 0 5s.net. 

SL.CONI) TMPKI.&SION. 

Foundations. A Statement of Christian 
Belief in Terms of Modern Thought. By 

SEVEN OXFORD MEN- IS. 11 . Sti refer, K. Brook, 

W. H. Moberly. R. G. Parsons, \. E. J. Kaulinson, 

X. S. 'J albot, \\ . Temple. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The A thin, turn “Oil tlu whole, tlir* book is Intel esting, very rrariabli , 
and In some parts of it. aswi haw said, agn at di al more. Many, we Impi . 
will profit b\ Mi 'I ilbot’s pletim of piesent-d.iy r iindiimns *ind iiioii "ill 
discuss the debatabh topic, lalsed by Mr Streeter, Mr. lemple, and 

Mr. Knwlmson ‘ 

The Reef. By kdiiii wiiaktox, Author <>f 

“llic House of Mirth,’* &c. Os. 

I'uiuh — “Tin whol« book is delightful, illuminating, fragrant, * mu pa 

Ihotic. It Is the author of * Tlu H«»uw ol Mirth ' at hei In si, and that In si 
has long ago placed hei in the small rank ol rnntciuporaiy nmelnm " 

Folk Tales of Breffny. ny m.ss u 

HUNT. 3s.0l.net. 

The Globe . — " We have never conic across a collet lion of folk-lore w hit h 
can have lost so little m transcription as these dc-licioiisly-rold stones n| 
Breffny. ’ 

The Heroine in Bronze, or a Por- 

trait of a Girl. A Pa.stot.tl of tile City. Jiy 
JAMES LANK ALLEN. Os 

The Globe — ‘•'Hurt is a charm ami dellcacv about tin stor> that will 
win for it many admin is, and a literary grace which cannot In too highly 
praised ’ 

Works by John Morley 

COLLECTED EDITION OF THE WORKS. 

In 14 vols. Globe 8vo 4s. net cat h [hverslry Se/ les ] 

Voltaire. 1 vol. Burke. 1 vol 

Rouaaeau- 2 vols. Studies in Literature. 

Diderot and the Ency* 1 vo1 * 

clopaedists. 2 vols Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol. 

On Compromise. 1 vol. The Life of Richard 
Miscellanies. 3 vols. Cobden. 2 vols. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 

3 vols. 8 vo 42s. nel. Popular Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

5s. nel each. In 3 vols. Globe 8vo, is. net cadi. 

LIFE OF BURKE. Crown hvo. Library Edition, 

2s. net. Popular Edition, is. 6d. Sewed, is. Kcap 

8 vo. Pocket Edition, is. net. 

[English Men of Leilas.] 

LIFE OF WALPOLE. Crown 8vo 2s. Od. 

{ Twelve English Statesmen. ] 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 8vo. 10s. net. Illustrated 
Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 14s. net. 

MISCELLANIES: FOURTH SERIES. 8vo. 

78. 6d. net. 

INDIAN SPEECHES. 1907 - 1909 . 8vo. 2». 6d. 

net. 

MACMILLAN V CO., LTD., LONDON. 

NEW WORKS IN GENERAL 
LITERATURE PUBLISHED BY 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 

COLLECTED VERSE OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Editions dc Luxe all Sold. FOURTH LARGE 

EDITION. 20 s. net. 

“ As sumptuous a form as any book of modern times 
can show We venture, after hunting for the truly English 
book ol tin* season, to decide that we have it here, and 
in the most invilmg anc^ durable form we could desire. M — 
Vail Mull Gazette. “ There is one book which stands out 
above all the others in Messrs Hodder and Stoughton’s 
list It is the ’ Collected Verse of Kudvard Kipling.* . . . 

Its binding, its paper, and its printing would have satisfied 
the soul of William Morns J \mks Douglas m the Star. 

STEPHEN PAGET. 

ANOTHER DEVICE. By STEPHEN PAGET, 
Author of “Confessio Medici.” 5 *. net. 

" A comely volume, . . full of mellow wisdom and 

mature reflection Mr. Paget has, indeed, an unique 
touch among modern essayists. He is a scientist of full 
knowledge , . he has the light touch to perfection ; 

bill, perhaps, the prevailing impiession of his book is that 
of a wise and gentle reasonableness, a mild toleration — in 
itscll the sign i»f a well balance# 1 mind— and a kindly 
sympathy for anv creed which may help to make easier 
the long , rough pilgrimage of man ” — J )aifv Ti legraph. 

“THE INSECTS HOMER.” 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIDER. By J. H. 

FABKE (" The Insect's Homer"). With an 
Introduction by Maurice Maeterlinck. 

6s. net. 

“ From the study of spiders he brings * the most extraor- 
dinary ol Iragu lairv plays that it is possible lot the 
human imagination, not to create or cniueno. blit to 
admit and to «ic< limatise within itself* *1 he words are 
Maeterlinck's, but they are nioie than justified by the 
pages that follow.**- Daily Expri ss 

ARTHUR C. BENSON. 

THE BEAUTY OF LIFE. Front the Writings of ; 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. Com- ' 
piled by Caroline Abbott Derby. 6s. net. 

" Miss Deibv lias <onlerred a favour tin those who love 
good thinking and good writing bv bringing together a 
selection ot Benson's must beautiful and suggestive solilo- 
quies. . . The book is one that should have a wide 

c 11 culation amongst people who aspire to * see life steadily, 
and see it whole,* irom the point ol view ol a latter-day 
recluse SmDwtin 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 

HOW TO LIVE ON 24 HOURS A DAY- 
MENTAL EFFICIENCY— LITERARY TASTE- 
THE HUMAN MACHINE -THE FEAST OF ST. 
FRIEND. A Collected Edition of ARNOLD 
BENNETT’S famous “Pocket Philosophies.” 

Is. net. each. 

SECOND EDITIONS. 

“Tile live titles deset ibe Ins gospel admirahlv . . . 

I hey lorrn, spiritually speaking, one book — a book on the 
art of living to-day . . . Ills live teachings, like his live 
towns, pulse with the sane, vivid and generous com- 
munications. The young man who reads them will have 
hie mote abundantly. He will conceive what it is to be 
‘ Lord over the Noddle.’ * — Vail Mall Gazette. 

A. AUSTIN FOSTER. 

THE MESSAGE OF ROBERT BROWNING. By 

A. AUSTIN FOSTER, M.A. 5 s. net. 

“ A very instructive and suggestive commentary on the 
poet’s mind and art.*’ — Glasgow Herald. "The treatment 
is broad, intelligent, and cultured, and students who are 
working out for themselves the meaning and significance of 
Browning’s verse will find stimulus and guidance in Mr. 
Foster’s careful and well-informed analysis.”— Scot swan. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E-G 
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NOTICES. 

All communicatin' s intended foi the Editoi must he addressed In the 
Editor of r Ihi Bookmvn, Si. I'vn's Honsi . Warwick 
Sqcapi-, London, E C. 

A prelxmtnaiy letter of ingun v should he sent to the Fditot before 
ai.y mat usenpt is submitted for his consideration. 

IRews IHotes. 

We bad intended printing some of the letters we 
htive received from all purls of the British Tsles 
complimenting and congratulating us on the Kook- 
man Christmas Number, but these are so numerous 
and so unanimously eulogistic one render declares it 
is honestly worth a guinea; another would sooner 
have gone without all the other Christmas Numbers 
he has seen this year than have missed the Christinas 
Bookman ; and so in various terms the same high 
praise is given — that w r e have decided to thank .ill 
such readers collectively and assure them we very 
greatly appreciate all the kind things they have 
written of us. 

Mr. Heinemann fax* published a new edition of 
Mr. Zangwill’s striking play, “ The New Religion." 
for which the author Jhas written a preface. 

• 

Under the title of '* Pages Assembled," Mr. Elkin 
Mathews is publishing this fnonth a volume of 
selections from the books (some hitherto only 
privately printed) of Sir Frederick Wcdmorc. 

Mr. George Edgar, whose story of the Prize 
Ring, “ The Blue Bird's-Eye," was one of the most 


successful books of last year, lias just completed Ills 
second no\ el, “ Swift Nick of the Yoik Road." Tt 
is a highwayman romance, and will be published 
this spring by Messrs. Mills & Boon. 

We mentioned last month that " Tide Marks," 
the new novel by Margaret West nip (Mrs. Margaret 
Stacey), was to be published immediately. Its 
public at ion lias, we understand, been now fixed for 
next autumn. 

This month brings 11 to tile Centenary of Sir 
Isaac Pitman, who was born at Trowbridges 011 
January -Jth, and arrangements have been 

made for what can be literally dosenbed as a world- 
wide celebration of t lies event. When the project 
was mooted a tew T months ago it w T as taken up witfr^ 
enthusiasm , and a large and lniiuential Committee 
was soon formed, with Sir Thomas Crosbv (himself 
feu many years a writer of the Pitman system) as 
Piesident. There are to be important gatherings in 
London, Hath and New York, and a large number of 
other meetings m honour of Sir Isaac are to take 
place in various parts of (beat Britain, the United 
States, Austialia, India and C eylon. Eminent Con- 
tinental stenographers have intimated tlieii inten- 
tion to be present ;u the principal British celebra- 
tions. To say nothing of the Continent. " Pitman's 
Shorthand " is known and used wiieiever the English 
language is spoken, and its writers are to he found 
in all classes of society. I)r. Woodrtwv Wilson, the 
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new President of the United States, is proud of the 
fact that he is one of them. There are many eminent 
medical men, who ,for years past have kept all their 
records in the Pitman shorthand, and equally 
eminent K.C.'s w T ho make extensive use of the same 
accomplishment for professional purposes. Wliat 
journalism owes to it everybody knows. It lias been 
adapted into twenty different languages, including 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Welsh, 
Latin, Chinese, Japanese and Hindustani. 

41 Sir Isaac Pitman was trained with a view to his 
becoming a schoolmaster,” says Mr. Edward A. 
Cope, the energetic Hon. Secretary of the Pitman 


him with his bust by Brock in 1887, when the Jubilee 
of the system was celebrated. On the recommenda- 
tion of I-ord Rosebery he was knighted in 1894. 
Three years later he died. A Memorial Portrait, 
the cost of which was defrayed by writers of the 
system, was presented to the National Portrait 
Gallery ; a Memorial Window was set up in the 
church at Bath which he had habitually attended ; 
and a Tablet lias been placed by the Corporation of 
Bath on the house in Royal Crescent in which he 
lived for many years.” It is enough to say in his 
praise that all the honefurs bestowed upon him were 
well earned. Any one wishing for further informa- 
tion concerning the Centenary Celebrations should 
communicate at once with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 


Centenary Celebration, 
44 and was entered at the 
Borough Road Training 
College of the British and 
Foreign School Society. 
An old system of short- 
hand that came under his 
notice fascinated him; 
realising its possibilities as 
a means of saving time, 
he adapted it with the 
idea of teaching it to 
others, submitted it to a 
publishing firm, was re- 
commended to invent a 
new system, took the 
advice, and ultimately 
produced his own short- 
hand in 1837. 1 1 was 

based on the principle of 
disregarding entirely the 
conventional spelling and 
employing symbols to re- 



Edward A. ('ope, Avoca, 
Selsdon Road, South 
Croydon, Surrey. 


Mr. and Mrs. Laurence 
Irving (Miss Mabel Hack- 
ney) have arranged to 
dramatize Mrs. T. P. 
O'Connor’s charming 
novel, ” Little Thank 
You.” Mrs. O'Connor 
modelled ” Jimps,” the 
dog of her story, upon 
"Mop,” the wonderful fox- 
terrier who has already 
appeared on the stage, 
acting a ” star ” part 
specially written for him 
by his master, Mr. 
Laurence Irving. 


present sounds. For 
that reason he styled it 


Sir Isaac Pitman. 

From the memorial purtruililiy A S Cope, IK. A., in ihe National Portrait Gallery. 


" Red Harvest ” is the 
title Mr. Newman Flower 


" Stenographic Shorthand,” a title abandoned later has given <0 his first novel, which is to be issued 
in favour of 11 Phonography.” It was a crude this month by Messrs. Cassell. It is a romance 


method at first, but it underwent much revision in 
subsequent years and developed into the practical 
system now so well known. It was propagated in 
its early days by a remarkable crusade, undertaken 
by its inventor, several of his brothers, and a few 
ardent disciples whom he had infected with his own 
enthusiasm. Large meetings were held through- 
out the kingdom ; lectures W'ere given, and classes 
started. The movement was mixed up with a 
Spelling Reform agitation and provoked a good deal 
of opposition. But the shorthand spread and got 
into use. Its inventor lived to see it recognised as 
the English stenography. His admirers presented 


based upon the events that led up to the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander and Queen Draga of Servia 
nine years ago, and its scenes are laid in London, 
Paris and Belgrade. Mr. Flower has an interesting 
story of how his novel came to be written. Not 
long since he met a man in Paris who had been 
associated with the assassination, and he told a 
remarkable story, which Mr. Flower resolvfed to 
re-tell in the form of fiction, and 44 Red Harvest ” is 
the result. Mr. Flower is well known among the 
Society of Dorsetmen as a keen student of Thomas 
Hardy, and better known to the rest of us as ; editor 
of those popular monthlies — The Story-Teller and 
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rkoto by Bug. Ptriu, Vam. Joseph Turquan, 

whose new book, "A Great Coquette: Madame Reeamier and Her Salou," 
Mr* Herbert Jenkins Is publishing this Spring. 


Cassell's Magazine of Fiction . 11 I remember very 
gratefully/* he says, ,f the first advice given to me 
by a former Cassell editor, Mr tl Max Pemberton, 
who told me the only sound recipe for writing a 
story was : ' First have your story to tell— then 
tell it. 1 ” He adds that in his capacity of editor 
he has always based on this maxim his judgment of 
stories submitted to him. With what success he 
lias applied it to the w r riting of his ow r n first novel 
we shall know' when we come to read it. 


Mr. Irwin S. Cobb, whose “ Back Home ” has been 
published by Mr. Heinemann, is described by an 
American c ritic as a blend of Mark Twain, (). Ilenry 
and Edgar Allan Poe at their best. He was born in 
Kentucky in 1876, and lias been a hard-working 
journalist since he 
was in his teens. 

At the age of nine- 
teen was “ the 
youngest manag- 
ing editor of a daily 
paper in the United 
States," and went 
trom edit i rig the 
Paducah Da ily 
News to join the 
New York livening 
Sun, then to the 
livening World. 

But one time and 
another ho seems 
to have done work 
for half the princi- 
pal papers of New 
York. His fir-t 
short story, " The Eseapeof Mr. Trim/' appeared in the 
Saturday livening Post. It is a story of the delight- 
fully iriespmisibly humorous kind, for humour is 
Mr. Cobb's predominating quality, but like all true 
humorists he has a fine sense* of the grim, the grue- 
some and the terrible, and for sheer grimness and 
uncanny horror it would be difficult to equal outside 
the pages of Poe such of his stones as " Fish-head," 

I he Belled Buzzard " and 44 An Oecuriencc up a 
Side Stieet.” In the course of a lecture at Columbia 
College, Mr. Cielctt Burgess spoke of Mr. Cobb as ,f one 
of the ten great American humorists ” ; but the 
American writer, Mr. Robert H. Davis, says with 
reference to this that 41 Cobb ought to demand a 
recount — there arc not ten humorists in the world, 
but Cobb is one ot them." It is Mr. Davis who also 
says, “ the extraordinary thing about Cobb is that 
he can turn a burst of laughter into a funeral oration, 



Miss Lilian Street. 

wJion* 111 w lii ml , *• Tint and the Squire,' is 
puMishtu by Mi^is Putnam. 
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Mrs. W. S. Jackson. 

v.ho lias translated two of the latest volumes In Mr. John LamS collected 
edition of Anatole France 

a snicker into a shudder, and a smile into a crime. 
He writes in octaves, striking all the chords of 
humour, tragedy, pathos and romance with either 
hand. Observe this man in his thirty-sixth year, 
possessing gifts the limitations of which even he 
himself has not yet recognised. ’ ' Ten of his strongest 
and most characteristic stories arc included in “ Back 
Home." 


Mr. Wilfrid Jackson, whose book of essays, “ Cross 
View r s " was published the other day by Mr. John 
^Lane, is a barrister and was called at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1894. He is, moreover, a nephew of Mr. Alfred 
Austin's. He is the author, as most of us will re- 
member, of three delightfully humorous novels, 
<f Nine Points of the Law'," " Helen of Troy, N.Y." 
and " Trial by Marriage," which were also published 
by Mr. Lane ; lie has written on Caricature and 
French and English Draughtsmen in the Nineteenth 
Century , and is an occasional contributor of verse 
and prose to the Bystander , the Taller, and other 
papers. Mr. Jackson’s wife, too, lias done good 
work in literature, and recently translated " At the 
Sign of the Reine Pedanque," and " Jerome Coig- 
nard," for Mr. Lane's collected edition of Anatole 
France’s works. 


It is now an open secret that the successful novel, 
" The Odd Man " by Arnold HolcpmKc, published 
some two years ago by Mr. John Lanfj, was the work 
of Mr. Arnold Golsworthv (The*" Jingle " of the 
Bystander). Readers who enjoyed that hilarious 
story of village life will be pleased to hear that 
Mr. Golsworthy has completed a new novel, " The 
Little World,” which will be published this month 
by Messrs. George Allen & Co. lie has chosen a 
theme that lends itself well to his keenly satirical, 
genially philosophical outlook on life. It is a 
dramatic story that develops out of the lives of 
typical residents in a London suburb to whom a 
few obscure streets w r ith high-sounding names form 
a little world of their own. 

In his admirable series of character sketches, 
" Prophets, Priests and Kings ” (Alston Rivers), 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner included a brilliant study of 
Lord Morley, in which he describes him as 11 the 
only 4 double first ’ of his time. He is pci haps the 
only double iirst since Burke. Other men have 
won distinction in more than one field, ('aiming 
wrote verse. Disraeli wrote novels. Macaulay was 
an orator as well as an historian. Gladstone dis- 
cussed Homer as vehemently as Ik* discussed Home 



Mr. W * 9* Jackson, 

From a drawing by hlmsolf. 
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Rule. . . . But of none of these can it be said that 
he was in the front rank alike of literature and of 
statesmanship. It may with reserve be said of 
Lord Morley.”" Massing to a subtle analysis of Lord 
Morley’s character, Mr. Gardiner says : “In the 
deep-set, contemplative eye and indeterminate chin 
of Lord Morley you see the man who inspires others 
to lofty purpose rather than the man of action. In 
his study, alone with the past or the present, he 
hitches his wagon to a star and rides away into the 
Serene. In a set speech, face to face with a 
6 r issue, he sounds a note of moral greatness, 
a ^e and pure, that is heard from no other lips 
ty. . . . He has often been on the losing side ; 
*etimes perhaps on the wrong side : never on the 
lldt* of wrong. . . . There is about him a sense of the 
splendid austerity of truth cold but exhilarating. 
It is not merely that he does not lie. There are 


some other politicians of whom that may be saiej. 
It is that he does not trifle with truth. . . . fae 
brings to the consideration of politics that historic 
sense which is the most rare and valuable element 
in contemporary criticism. He seems aloof from 
the dust and heat of the conflict, watching the un- 
folding of a new chapter in the eternal drama of 
things, and making his comments, not in the spirit 
of one of the actors, but with the cold detachment 
of the Greek chorus. The alarms and excursions 
of politics, its subtleties and stratagems, do not 
appeal to him. . . . His true place is with Binke 
on the back benches, applying the test of eternal 
principle to the momentary task, rather than with 
Walpole on the Treasury bench, seeking to make 
principles bend to the necessities of occasion." Our 
photograph of Lord Morley on page 203 is one of the 
portraits that illustrate Mr. Gardiner's book. 
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•• LORD MORLEY AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 

By Alexander Mackintosh. 


I T cannot he truly said of Lord Morley that lie is 
known only as a man of letteis among politicians, 
and - mere politician among men oi letters. He has 
jftire nr and fame in each sphere. No statesman has 
groat r rank in the realm pf literature ; no writer 
auster xce frt Disraeli, has risen higher in the service 
.Ate. Voltaire "is supposed to have hinted 
*° :i hal Fleury that to have written epic and drama 
sc /bt disqualify a man tor serving his king and 
Slcmntry on the busy fields of affairs," and according to 
Lord Morley, indeed, Burke like some other men in our 
history " showed that books are a better pieparation for 
statesmanship than early training in the subordinate 
posts and among the jiermancnt officials of a public 
department.” On the other hand lie lias said in his 
essay on Vauvenargues that " for sober, healthy and 
robust judgment on human nature and life, active and 
sympathetic contact with men in the transaction of the 
many affairs of their 
daily life is a better 
preparation than anv 
amount of wholly 
meditative seclu- 
sion” In his own 
case, while winning in 
each domain an inde- 
pendent success, the 
one career has made 
him fitter for the 
other ; we have seen 
the author of a score 
of volumes acting 
with distinction as 
Secretary of State for 
India, and carrying 
the Parliament Act 
through the House of 
Lords, and we have 
seen the practical 
politician embodying 
his personal ex- 
perience of statecraft 
in his books, and 
especially in the 
“ Life «>1 Gladstone.” 

Sir Algernon West 
has quoted Lord 
Morley as saying, 
nuiny years ago, " I 
wonder if I should not 
have been happier 
. writing obscure philo- 
sophical works, which 
nobody would read, 
on the Hog's Back, 
than leading a 


political lile.” This, we may be sure, was not an abiding 
feeling on his part, lie has obseived that a French 
philosopher rated literature, “ as it ought to be rated,” 
below action, and he lias personally shown a high 
ambition in the j>ohtiral world and a noble pride in the 
position of ruler and leader. " Most literature, newly all 
literature,” lie writes apropos of Turgot, "is distinctly 
subordinate and -secondary ; it only selves to pass the 
time of the learned or cultured class, without making any 
definite mark either on the mental habits of men and 
women, or on the institutions under which they live. 
Compared with such literature as this, the work ot an 
administratoi who makes life materially easier and 
more helpful to the half-million of persons living in the 
Generality of Limoges or elsewhere must be pronounced 
emphatically the worthier and more justly satisfactory.” 
In the case of almost every literary man who enters 
Parliament, regret is expressed at his giving up to party 

what was meant for 
mankind, but regret, 
as a rule, comes from 
opponents of the 
party to which he has 
devoted his talents. 
There is no reason to 
believe that the man 
of letters who, as 
Secretary of State, 
was responsible lor 
the enlargement ot 
tbe liberties of the 
In d i an people , regret s 
the fact that for 
thirty \ ears of his life 
politics and Parties 
have occupied a verv 
large portion ot his 
time. On account of 
these occupations, it 
is true, we have been 
deprived ol the book 
which he intended to 
write on Chatham. 
How much eNe has 
been lost to literature 
we know' not. We 
must judge Lord 
Morley by what is 
and not by what 
might have been. 

Born at Blackburn 
on Christmas E\e, 
i8.j8, the son of 
a surgeon, John 
Morley passed the 
eai ly years of his 
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Lord Morley'a House at Wimbledon. 


life in his native town He was still very young when 
he went up from Cheltenham C ollege to Lincoln C ollege, 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1859. In his Oxford 
days, as he lias recorded. 44 the star of Newman had set 


of George Meredith. On leaving Oxford 
he had a considerable struggle" to secure 
his footing as a man of letters. He com- 
bined tutorial work with ** journalism, tak- 
ing a mastership at a school at Charlton in 
Kent . His literary apprenticeship was served 
under the Rev. Frederick Arnold on the 
Literary Gazette , the title of which was subse- 
quently altered to the Parthenon , and he 
himself became its editor before he was 
twenty-five, ync of his Oxford friends, Mr. 
Cotter Morison, had married a daughter of 
Mr. Virtue, the publisher, who was thej pro- 
prietor of the* Gazette. \ 

Early in the ’sixties, middle articles ih the { 
Saturday Review contributed by the young 
writer who became a Viscount in 1908, werC 
attracting attention, and a selection of thesi n 
formed his first volume, published without 
his name, under the title 44 Modern Char- 
acteristics/' ’ in 1865. Some of his sayings 
may be quoted to illustrate his suggestive- 
ness. In an essay cm 44 False Steps/* the 
young man remarks that 44 probably about 
the most fatal blunder that anybody can 
pcrj>etrate is a had marriage ; and. more- 
over. of all blunders this is the commonest/* 
Again, in 44 Clever Men’s Wives/* he declares : 

“ No wife is pertect who cannot be a severe 
critic ujxm occasion.” Discussing 44 Minor 
Tribulations,” he says : 44 If a man tells you 
that he likes the flavour of Gladstone claret 
as well as that of Lafitte, or Ca]ie as well as 
Port, or a bad dinner as well as a good one, 
you know at once that he is talking only for 
the sake of some imaginary effect ; and you not only 
scout his execrable philosophy but entirely disbelieve in 
his sincerity.” On 44 Philosophers and Politicians,” he 
gives a hint of Ins own ambition by saying : " Some 


and the sun of Mill had 
risen in its stead.” 44 Two 
men have made me ” — he 
said late in life— “John 
Stuart Mill and Mi. (ilad- 
stone.” The influence of 
the Liberal leader con- 
» cemed the second stage of 
his career. His earl> debt 
to the philosopher was 
acknowledged fully by the 
grateful 44 pupil,” who held 
in affectionate remembrance 
Mill's "wisdom and good- 
ness, his rare union of moial 
patdour with a calm and 
settled mind.” Burke and 
W’ordsworth, Goethe and 
Emerson, were among the 
teachers who influenced him 
through the printed word ; 
for a time he felt the spell 
also of Carlyle, and he owed 
much in his walk through 
life tojjthc companionship 



i'hoto by Hairus. Lord Morley't Library, at Wimbledon. 
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men would rather have been the author of ' Hamlet * or 
the Principia, than have held the highest authority in 
the State, but they are very often just the men of the 
smallest intellectual calibre and least likely to erect 
one of these intellectual monuments more lasting than 
brass.” Perhaps he was thinking of himself when he 
saw “ no good reason why the hopes of a political career 
should stand in the way of what might be an extremely 
useful literary career.” 

It was due largely to the influence of Mr. Cotter 
Morison, who was one of the founders of the Fortnightly 
^Review , that Lord Morley succeeded Lewes as its editor 
in 1867. For a short time he edited also the expiring 
Morning Star , a Radical paj>er which enjoyed the 
assistance and patronage ol Mr. John Bright. Lord 
fc Morley’ sliterarv and political 
t power really dates from the 1 
mime when he assumed the 
{control of the Fortnightly. 
relieving in an open mind 
as the true secret of wisdom, 

; he made his review the 
"organ and instrument of all 
. that tended to progress and 
freedom. A certain dissent 
from received theologies, as 
the editor noted, was found 
in company with new ideas 
of social and political re- 
iorm. Mr. Harrison wrote in 
its pages his powerful defence 
of Trades rnions ; it con- 
tained Mr. Huxley’s memor- 
able pajKT on the Physical 
Basis of Life ; and Mr 
Cham bet lain, the rising 
Radical leader, contributed 
to it the most pungent 
articles he ever penned In 
a single number we find a 
criticism by Mr. Chamberlain 
on the Liberal programme, a 
review by Mr. Leslie Stephen 
of Disraeli's novels, an article 
by the editor on a recent I 
work on supernatural re- /'/m/o /»i FUwtt & / u. 
ligion and chapters of “ Beau- 
champ’s Career.” The contributors included Bage- 
hot and Freeman, Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, 
Swinburne, William Morris and the Rossettis. 

The contents of several of Lord Morley' s books ap- 
peared first in the Fortnightly and there were, of course, 
from his pen contributions of a more j>olemical character. 
One volume of the Review includes not only his articles 
on Mr. Pater’s essays and the death of Mr. Mill, but 
another entitled “ The Five Gas Stokers.” This, which 
appeared in January, 1873, ^ was a vigorous protest 
against a heavy sentence on men for conspiring to break 
the Masters and Servants Act, ancl the writer scornfully 
remarks that 44 the public, whose gross fury may be 
supposed to have made the judge bold, has retired with 
sullen half-ashamed satisfaction to the enjoyment of the 
luxuries with which it commemorates the birth of the 
divine communist.” Lord Morley, who had been an 


unsuccessful candidate at Blackburn in 1869, wp$ as 
biting as Mr. Chamberlain in his criticism of the Liberal 
authors of the Education Act of 1870, which caused so 
much disappointment to dissenters. The system of 
signed articles introduced by Mr. Lewes was maintained, 
although not inflexibly, by his successor, and in the 
valedictory article which he wrote in 1882, reviewing his 
fifteen or sixteen years editorship, he held that it had 
on the whole been justified. He claimed, too, that 
reviews, of which his own was the first English type, 
had brought abstract discussion from the library down 
to the parlour, and from the serious student down to the 
first man in the street. 

Many volumes, the result of close research and 
sustained thought, came from Lord Morley in 

the years of his editorship 
of the Fortnightly. Hus 
** Modern Characteristics ” 
was followed in 1867 by his 
first hook on Edmund Burke, 
and in quick succession by 
his biographies of Voltaire 
(1872), and Rousseau (1873), 
by his volume “ On Com- 
promise” (1874), by” Miscel- 
lanies ” (1K71-77), by his 
“Burke ” (1878), in the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series, 
which he edited, by” Diderot 
and the Encyclopaedists ” 
(1878). and by “ The Life of 
Richard Cobden'' (1881), 
which bungs 11s to within a 
year or two ol his election 
to the House ot Commons. 
“On Coinpiomise ” was 
described l>\ Mr George 
McLean Harper, in a re- 
lent number ol the Atlantic 
Monthly as the moral por- 
trait ol the author. It is, 
to quote Loid Morley’ s own 
words, a vindication of the 
simple right ol living one’s 
hie honestly. With a fine. 
Lord Morley in 1086. persuasive temjjer he de- 

vel< >ps the doctrine that a mail 
is answerable at his own peril foi having found or lost the 
truth. He pours irony on creatures of the conventions 
of the hour, and on such, for instance, as those who, while 
not believing in hell, think hell a useful fiction for the 
lower classes. The ” possible utility oi error” is dis- 
cussed by him iearlessly and yet considerately. It may 
be sup|)osed that high political position proved em- 
barrassing to one whose sense of res]xmsibility was so 
keen as that of the author w'ho, in the book 44 On Com- 
promise,” wrote scornfully ol 44 the education of chiefs 
by followers, and of followers by chicls, into the aban- 
donment in a month of the traditions oi centuries or the 
principles of a lifetime,” but whether his opinion of the 
House of Commons view of human lile was modified 
or not we may be sure lie maintained, as far as possible, 
his own intellectual integrity. 

A splendid service was done by Lord Morley in his 
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scfiqe of studies of the intellectual precursors of the 
French Revolution. To lain the ordinary English 
reader is indebted htf much of what he knows concerning 
Voltaire, ” the verv eve of eighteenth century illumina- 
tion,” concerning Rousseau in whom. 11 polite Eniopr 
first hearkened to strange voices, and laml rexcrberalion 
from out of the vague and caxernons shadow in winch 
the common ]>eople move,” and concerning Diderot and 
the Encyclopedists who sowed the seed of all the gieat 
improvements bestowed on France bv the Revolution. 
Not only does the author assist us to understand the 
teaching of those illustrious thinkers, but lie gives 11s 
an inteiest in the men themselves. His portrait 
of Rousseau, that '* master example ol sensibility, ” has 
a sustained attraction e\en to the simplest student, and 
it contains many ol those suggestive obiter dicta winch 
contribute to the charm of Lord Morltry’s style. For 
instance he notes : ” There are men, famous or obscure, 
whose* lives might be divided into a number of epochs, 
each defined anil presided over bv the influence ol a 
woman/* He relors to ” that intractable emptiness ol 
pocket which is the iron key to many a deed ol ingenuous 
looking self-denial and Spartan virtue ” And he points 
out that, ” one side of character is obviously tested bv 
the w r ay in which a man bears himselJ in Ins lelations 
with those of greater social < onsi derat ion.” lo lus 
volumes on Voltaire, Rousseau and Diderot, Lord 

Morlev adds a series of essays on Yauvcn argues, the 

_____ moralist and 

com] xiser of ap- 
horisms ; Tur- 
got,” perhaps the 
one sane French- 
man ol the first 
eminence in the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury” , Condol- 
ed, whose creed 
embiaced a pass- 
ionate bchet 111 
the infinite jht- 
frctibility of hu- 
ll tan nature ; and 
JosephdcMaistre, 
the champion ol 
revived Catholic- 
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Lord Morley and his two favourite doge. 


/*/« /•»• Liiwtt & j'o Lord Morley in 1890. 

His studies of English statesmen, Burke, Cobden, 
\Val]M)le, Cromwell and Gladstone — to give them m the 
order of publication - cover tyjies which are widely 
diverse and vet each ol which, in part at least, apjiealcd 
to lus sympathy. The lust of ins books on Burke, in 
18(17. was a historical study, almost entirely critical ; 
lus second, eleven years later, in the English Men of 
Letters series, was rather biographical, and has proved 
one ot the most enjoyable and successful of his volumes. 
There are no men whom I-ord Morley more frequently 
mentions than Turgot and Burke. The Frenchman 
appeals to him as “ one of those to whom good govern- 
ment is a icligion,” and he shares Burke's passion for 
an ordered liberty More than once lie lias quoted the 
great Whig’s declaration : " 1 flatter myself that I love 
a manly, moral, regulated liberty.” ” The liberty, the 
only liberty 1 mean, is a liberty connected with order.” 
He showed during his Indian Secretaryship, hoyv he 
accepted this doctrine, and although Burke 
was not, m his opinion, ahxays on the right 
side, it is possible, as he holds, to be in the 
wrong with humanity and breadth, and he 
would very gladly have been in Burke’s com- 
pany at almost all times, whether talking with 
Samuel Johnson, in the literary circle or acting 
with Rockingham. In Richard Cobden also 
he found a congenial champion of wise, just 
and, sedate government, and the two volumes, 
published, m 1881, give a graphic, faithful, 
instructive record of the man who played 
so great a part m the Free Trade movement, * 
and who had been much misunderstood. 

Sedateness was aimed at by Lord Morley 
in journalism no less than in govern- 
5 dogs. ment. ” No dithyrambs, s’il vous plait ” he* 
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1883, were characterised by a distinction and refine- 
ment which commended them to readers who cared 
much for good literature and not at all for Liberal 
politics. In 1883, Lord Morley at last found a seat in 
the House of Commons. Rejected at his native place 
in i86(), and at Westminster m 1880, he was now 
elected lor Newcastle-on -Tyne. From 1883 until 1885 
he edited Macmillan's Magazine , but thenceforward the 
resjKinsibilities ol a leading position in the Liberal party 
limited his freedom as a publicist. The Irish Secretary- 
ship, to which he was appointed at the beginning ol 1886. 
drew' him to the thickest part ol the ]xilitical battle, and 
there he remained so long as Mr Gladstone lived, 
whether in or out of office. Fortunately, however, the 
author was never extinguished in the politician. 


In the midst of discussions on coercion in 1888, Ixird 
Morley pioduced his book on Walpole as one of the 
Twelve English Statesmen series. Tins gave us a 
vivid, homely, friendly picture of the Whig under 
whom Parliamentary government was rendered litin 
and a long stride made towards Cabinet solidarity, and 
it gave us also finely drawn sketches ol George the Second 
and Queen Caroline and Bolingbrok*\ and other figures 
of the time Nowhere, indeed, w r as I.ord Morley's touch 
surer than in this work, llis careful, painstaking 
presentment of Oliver Ciomwell followed m 1900, and 
the crown was set on his literary labour bv his " Life of 
Gladstone ” in 1903. The merits of this disci eet, dignified, 
masterly biography are recognised as fully by one Party 
as by another. It could not have been written by a 


politician who was not a man of letters, nor by a*man of 
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* By no means a complete record has yet been given 
in these notes of all Lord Morley' s literary achievements. 
He edited the Works of R. W. Emerson (1883), and 
Wordsworth's Complete Poetical Works (1888), and 
besides those already mentioned he issued several 
volumes of essays and addresses, including " Studies in 
Literature" in 1891, and new "Miscellanies" in 1886 
and 1908. Lord Morley told Matthew Arnold lliat * 
" whenever I travel I carry a volume of your writings 
with me. Before making a speech I read it for in- 
spiration, and afterwards I read it again for conso- 
lation." There are politicians and journalists who fre- 
quently turn for 
stimulus and also for 
solace to his own 
essays, finding therein 
a store of suggestive 
ideas expressed in a 
style which is both 
easy and dignified. 

Take, at random, that 
literary gem, the sketch 
of W. K. Greg. The 
personal touches are 
graphic, as when we 
read that " he liked 
pleasant gardens ; set 
a high value on leisure 
and even vacuity ; did 
not disdain novels, 
and had the sense to 
prefer good wine to 
bad.” One thinks 
several times of the 
writer himself when 
reading what he says 
of Greg. For instance, 

" the vice of small 
talk and the sin of 

ixising he was equally free lrom ; and il he did not 
hapi>en to be interested he had a gieat gift of silence." 

Character is impressed on everything that Lord 
Morley has written The same individuality, serene, 
sedate, self-resj>ecting, self-collected, is visible from his 
earliest volume to lus latest. His inodes of thought and 
expression sometimes recall George Eliot. We read in 
his " Walpole," that " a good name in those days was 
not incompatible with a jovial temper and much steady 
drinking " This sentence might have appeared in " The 



Mill on the Floss." To a French prosateur he was 
more indebted. In one branch of literatuae he was, he 
said, " reared on George Sand." French influence has 
been seen in his lucidity. There is cl^umrin his harmony 
of language, in a certain archness that relieves his gravity, 
in his aphorisms, allusions and precepts, and in his 
happv choice of words from a limitless vocabulary. He 
is not afraid of relating his favourite quotations. 
Lords and Commons have heard him quaintly exclaim- 
ing that " things are what they are and their con- 
sequences will be what they will be," and often 
he has declared with a smile that " the sons pf 

Zeruiah are too hard 
for us." He is fond of 
recalling the maxims 
of Vauvenargues that 
" great thoughts come 
from the heart," and 
that "magnanimity 
owes no account to 
prudence of its mo- 
tives," and Helve tius’s 
saying that " in order 
to love mankind we 
must not expect too 
much from them." 
Repeatedly in print 
and speech he has 
quoted W< >rdsv\ ortl 1' s 
description ol a mind 
" voyaging through 
strange seas of thought 
alone," and Goethe’s 
noble, majestic psalm, 
Das Gdttliche : — " Let 
man be noble, helpful 
and good, for that 
alone distinguishes him 
lrom all beings tligit we 
know." Not only literature but Parliamentary debate, 
so stilted and stunted in its language, has been enriched 
by his apt, animated, precise and jxuietrating phrases as 
well as by that integrity of mind and that insistence on 
the high moralities of life which have distinguished his 
whole career. Cherchcr en g&missant is advice which he 
has accepted lrom Pascal, and it may be said ot himself, 
as he said of Burke, that he possesses the sacred gift of 
inspiring men to use a grave diligence in caring for high 
things. 


Lord Morley in 1694. 
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CARDINAL MANNING AND OTHER ESSAYS.* 

t 

By Monsignor R. H. Benson. 


M R. BODLEY has two great qualifications for writ- 
ing such a hook as this. The first is that lie is 
essentially a spectator, identifying himself with none of 
his visions ; and the second is that his mind is as shrewd 
and keen as that of a Frenchman. And it is precisely in 
the jjossession of those two characteristics that he finds, 
foo, his limitations. 

His two essays on French affairs are admirable ; the 
former of the two. that on the Decay of Idealism in France, 
is keen and philosophical ; he dissects, correlates and 
visualizes with wonderful skill : he shows even by little 
illustrations from contemporary crime — how, while the 
-Saxon toils at the sujxrficies oi things, the Gaul fastens 
upon an Idea -at least, how the Gaul used to do so. 
And he finds in the lamous Dreyfus case the last national 
explosion ol Idealism, centreing round the idea, rather 
than the jhtsoh, of the Jew. Further, he distinguishes 
the old frame oi Idealism from the moje recent, and 
predicts that Catholicism, however gieat it*- revival may 
be. will no longer serve. Idealism mav recover ; but 
it will not be that which evolved Chartres and Beauvais, 
or even the basilica of Montmartre. 

His e^.i\ on the Institute oi France is more historical 
and narrative It is crammed with lnlormation ; it 
deals with the lustorx of his sub|ect through the penods 
of the Revolution and Napoleon Bonaparte, and reveals 
a reality and umntmdcnc in the allairs ol French liter a- 
ture and ait such as are practically unthinkable lor 
England 

But In', essay on Manning is. of course, the centre ol 
gravitx 111 his book. He unites the three in one volume, 
simply because they happened to have been lormcd 
from three lectures delivered in 1 qu 

Ahd Mi. Bodley. as spectator, had very great facilities 
for knowing the Cardinal He. although a young man, 
was continually welcomed at Archbishop’* House, and, 
in a wav, to an intimacy that must have been very 
nearly unique. He sat with him night after night ; they 
gossiped pleasantly together of Oxford and London 
society and a thousand interests. It was almost certainly 
the Cardinal’s wish that Mr. Bodlev should have written 
his biography. And, to these unique opportunities, Mr. 
Bodley brought an unique power of observation and 
discernment. As a fine and delicate sketch the essay is 
superb. The old Cardinal lives and moves in the dark 
austere room with the malachite crucifix, and the 
” faded red skull-cap cocked over one eye-brow ” : he 
utters his sharp little comments, he renews his Oxford 
days, he reads a line or two from a book he takes down 
from a shelf Neither are the greater matters wanting. 
Mr. Bodley indicates + h° old rjjan’s passionate fight for 
great causes, his official dignity, his private quietness and 
simplicity, liis boundless ambitions for the interests with 
’which he identified himself. He was essentially a 
» public man ; he was acting outwards, always — moulding, 
guiding, encouraging : he lived really in action ; in his 
privacy he was but-eviewing his past, and meditating on 

* “ Cardinal Manning, and other E&says.” By ■ J, E C. Bodley 
95. (Longmans.) 


his future. He was at home in the world of life ; his own 
rooms were but ante-chambers to life. AH this is beau- 
tifully depicted in Mr. Bodley \s pages, with wonderful 
art and balance. It is a thousand times more competent 
as a biography- if the object ol a biography is to 
reveal a personality— than the ofiicial “ Life.” The 
old man really lives ; one would know how he would 
wish to be treated if he were to return to earth, and 
what comments he would make' on the present affairs of 
England. 

Yet it is exactly Mr Bodlev’s extremely keen insight 
into a temix'ramcnt with which lie w'as at least intellec- 
tually in sympathy- a temperament, that is to say, 
that is patient of the kind ol analysis in which Mr. 
Bodley excels- it is probably tins very insight that is in- 
capable of iocusing itsell upon other tenqx*raments 
that have little in common with the Cardinal’s ; and it is 
one, therefore, that probably missed certain characteris- 
tics 111 the very peismi he describes so admirably All 
this is brought out very vividly in Mr. Bodley* s .treat- 
ment of Newman. He says, very justlv, that " there 
was fundamental antagonism between Newman’s tem- 
]H*rament and Manning’s ” “ If tbe\ had been both born 

Catholics,” 1 e continues. “ both sent to a Roman semin- 
ary at an early age, or submitted 10 the same discipline 
tor t I k priesthood— even then they would have fought 
had thev crossed one another’s paths in the course, of then 
pious Timnstn.” All this is entirely juM , a reader of 
the two published biographies --the one m) bitterly 111*- 
lan, the other luminously tender- would endorse 
every word it is the more astonishing, then, that one so 
balanced and shrewd as is Mr. Bodle\ can continue to 
condemn so fiercely the tempei ament ol Newman, and 
fail to see that just because' lu* understood the one so well 
it would be .it least piobable that he would not under- 
stand the ntliei . and that he should not have made 
allowances Jor tins. " For Newman’s subjective mind,” 
he sa\s, the whole scheme ol Christian economy, and 
perhaps even the whole scheme of the universe, had been 
organised lor the saving ol the soul ot John Henry 
Newman. Manning’s objective vision, on the contrary, 
put his own personality m the background ” This is 
an amazing judgment to pass It would be just as un- 
iair, but no more, lor a fanatical Newmamlc to say, 
“ Manning’s self-love and self-confidence showed itself 
in his boundless ambitions and activities : Newman, on 
the other hand, showed his modesty and sell-distrust 
chiefly by his retirement from the world.” And again, 
Mr. Bodiev compares, with scarcely disguised contempt, 
Newman’s gentle upbringing at home, his love of Oriel 
Common-Room, and liis quiet life at Birmingham, with 
Manning’s captaincy of the Harrow* Eleven, his strenuous 
Union speeches at Oxford, and his fierce fights at West- 
minster — implying that the former lived only lor himself, 
and Manning for others. Of course the tenqieraments 
were different ; the whole world knows that, and the two 
protagonists, perhaps, best of all. Newman certainly 
found fault with Manning ; and Manning, as these pages 
show, found a delicate and gently spiteful pleasure in 
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finding" ten diStinct heresies ... in the most widely-read 
works of Dr. Newman." But the pity is that men ]ike 
Mr. Bodley who, on Jheir own showing, are critics and 
observers rather than contestants, who stand (or ought to 
stand) above the dust of the fray, do not seem to under- 
stand their own partisanship, and should not be able to 
do justice to one character without injustice to the other. 
Both characters had a centre from which each worked, 
both had a circumference of activity ; their methods 
were not the same, nor their ideals, but both served a 
common faith with whole-hearted loyalty. Mr Bodley 
fails to do justice to this, and in his enthusiasm for one 
type is unable to understand the other. 

For, after all, when all is said, when Newman's sensi- 
tiveness has been emphasized to the lull, it remains that 
he was patient and obedient. Until the close of his life 
he remained in a certain obscurity, while Manning 
triumphed all along the line : the one received blow after 


blow, the other honour after honour. The one asked, 
at the worst, to be let alone, the other, at the worst, to be 
given his own way. It would have been more just, as 
well as more gracious, if Mr. Bodley ad 'confessed his 
lack of sympathy with the more sensitive of the two 
natures and had said no more. 

But, apart from those limitations, the essay is magnifi- 
cent as a sketch and an analysis of a particular tvpe of 
character— and the character of one, too, who has helped 
to mould the history of our own generation. There is 
but one more limitation — and that an inevitable one — 
the fact that the essayist was not a Catholic. Had he 
been so he might not only have understood the greatness 
of the author of the “ Ajiologia," but have perceived, 
too, more of the secret motives of the great ( ardinal 
whom he delights to honour. But, as he tells us, Manning 
never attempted, even, to press the Catholic religion 
upon his acceptance. 


“THE BOOKMAN’’ PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JANUARY, 1913. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) s halt'd he 

forwarded not later than the 15//* of the month to 

"The Prize Page,” Tin*; Bookmw, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. Warwick Square, K.C. 

The date fixed above for sending in answers does not apply fo Competitors resident abroad , except in the case of 
competition No. 3; answers ftom bo/eign or Colonial readers fur competitions 3, 2 and 4 (the subjects of tins* being 
the same each month) will be admissible to the first competitions that are adjudicated upon after the dale of then tempi . 
hach competitor may send in any number of attempts , provided each attempt is written on a separate sheet id paper . 


I.- -A Prize ok Oxf Guinea is offered for the best 
original Lyric. 

IT.- -A Prize of Half a Guinf \ is ollcred for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of am author or book 
apj>earing m this number of Tjie Bookman. 
PreJeience will be given to quotation, ot a 
humorous nature. 


“ f(> KF.RP LOVE HOLY ” 

For me il not in vour eyes to gaze. 

To take vour hand, lead \ou l»v love lit \va\s. 

I may not sullv with .1 temporal tom h 
1 lie lips so pure, the fonn 1 (. rave so much. 

Throw wide the gale of longing - draw \oti in- 
llavc? done with earth and cry “Ah. hraxen begin 1 
do wear vour fa\ our heie or win \oii fame, 

‘l‘o die for \ oil - this ciown J cannot chum , 


III. - -A Prize of Three New Books is offered lor the 

best original continuation of any Nursery Khyine 
(m not more than twelve lines)— telling, for 
instance, what happened to Miss Mullet after 
the spuler frightened liei away. 

IV. — A Prizf of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review' in not 11101 e than one* hundred words 
oi anv recently published book Competitors 
should give the names of authors and publishers 
at head ot their reviews. 

\. — A copv of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sendei of the best suggestion 
fm The Bookman ( mu petition^ The Editor 
reserves the right to u^e any suggestion sub- 
mitted 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
DECEMBER. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea lor the best original 
Lyric is divided, and Half a Guinea is awarded 
to Miss Anita Lee, of i(>, Mulgrave Street, Liver- 
pool, and Half a Guinea to E. G. Buckendge, 
of 5, Holly Village, Ilighgate, N., for the 
following : 


I may not oven look into your f,u e 
\nd toll mv love, but only pray for grace 
That 1 mil -*t stand without, afar, apart, 

And still the or hoes of my lonely heart 
do think of. dream oi. Ii\e and feel ioi you 
do fan von, that is all that 1 may do, 

Like distant gentle slai to see you slime, 

And while I wait, Oh Clod, this may be mine — 
** io keep low holy." 


An 11 \ Lit A. 


London in foo. 

Fog on fhe streets and romance at the heart of it, 

Every street adwtiture, eveiy house a mystery, 

Windows hi like stars. 

And the dim c.le«tne cars 

Swaying down the fairway like lighted ships at sea 

Fog on the streets- and London strange and beautiful 
All her seuet colour glowing fold on iold, 

Street lamps all* ablaze 
Like jewels 111 the lia*c\ 

All her open doorway-, shimmering with gold. 

bog on the streets— and London decked for carnival. 

Masking m the spirit as the soul of her would be, 

London as she gleams v 

In the splendour of her dreams, 

Venice of the water-ways, Athens of the sea. 

E. G. Be CK BRIDGE. 
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We select for printing : 

• FORGIVE ! 

Forgive, dear love, the nameless little sins, 

The sins which Lov<^ alone perceives as such : 

The hand withdrawn, the unresponsive touch, 

The little trifling tilings which mean so much, 

Which lose their nothingness when Love begins. 

And make or mar the guerdon which Love wins. 

Forgive the hasty, unconsidercd speech. 

Spoken half in jest, but giving sudden pain : 

The word unspoken which wduld have made things plain. 

The eyes averted, which if turned again 
To speak to thine in language Love doth teach, 

Would have restored to harmony each with each. 

***** 

For thy dear Love’s sake, love, forgive all this, 

And seal thy love's forgiveness with a kiss 

Ah * happy they who thus may plead for grace, 

And even while pleading, know they are forgiven. 

"When Love with Pride successfully has striven, 

And self-abasement to the soul has given 
A blessed peace. Then lovers shall efface 
All sense of wrong in one long deep embrace. 

But Oh ! what anguish can more poignant be 
Than of the heart which vainly longs to plead 
Forgiveness from the dead > Shall the dead heed ? 

We know not— but we trust they mav indeed. 

Being with Thee, Lord, see as Thou dost see, 

And even like Thyself, must merciful be 

***** 

We Irusl so — but alas we still know this ; 

Thtv cannot seal forgiveness with ,1 kiss * 

<G.E. Recce, Rose Cottage, Peterston-s-Ely, near Cardiff.) 

A SONG OF ARCADIF. 

In Vreadie, 111 Ai cache, 

1 he blossom hangs on every tree, 

\ Kind of lieatliet -haunt ed lulls 

Vud open moor and laughing rills. 

\Vh»*ir all dav long no sound is heard. 

Save swish of grass and song ol bud. 

And drone of lionev -heav v bee, 

III \ 1 i.ube, in Nuadie 

'I he gate-, ol \readie are high, 

VImivc a st litem e UK et 1 tins eve 
Deep writ into the massive stout*. 

No mail ma\ rnlei heir alniu " 


For many moons I strove in vain * # • 

Yet never could an entrance gam, 

M Fis only Cupid holds the kev 
To Arcadic, to Arcadie. # 

Sweetheart, before it grows too late 
Shall we not seek the Golden Crate. 

And with the God of Love for guide 
Explore the glowing country-side 
Ah ' leave ihis world of h.vervday, 

When* no one cares to laugh and play. 

And wander hand in hand with me 
In Aieadie. m An adie 

(Dorothy Tweeddale, 8, Weld Road, Birkdale, Lancs.) 

M YD AM. 

“ Madam,’' sav they, “died at noon; 

Hair just tinged with early snow*, 

And her forehead marked too soon 
By the linger ol life's woe “ 

1 know better ; far nwav 
In nn Youth’s a burial stone 
In its shadow. 1 to day 
Linger silent and alone 
And the* date is plain to see — 

41 Marion * .Mav day " 

“ Madam,” sav they, “ keeps her pride, 

Though she be bill pallid (lay” 

Could 1 , stealing to her side. 

Look upon hei late to-dav , — 

Ihere’d be little left to tell 
Mv old t elide! sweetheart by 
'twenty veais too late the knell 
'I oils lor parting agonv 
On her coffin lid should be — 

“Marion Mav day* M 

(Elsie Kendall. The Brash, Askrigg R.S.O., Yorkshire.) 

The Lvric ( onipotition has again been lather dis- 
appointing in quality. though the immbei »>1 entries 
has been perhaps huger than ever before. We specially 
commend the Lmhs sent in hv Edmund Howard (Put- 
ins), Miss MacDonald (Bridge ol Allan). R X. Watson 
(Southport), V M L (Cottmgham). Miss A. E Richard- 
son (London. SEL Gertrude Pill (Hampstead), M. C 
Eoulis (Chiton). Gulieinus G |.i(ksou (Northampton), 
Ph\llis 'Iweedchde (Bukdale), If cue Win tie (Li\ ei pool), 
Alice W Lin lot d (S loltenham) Mouce Mackenzie. M. A. 



From a pen-and-ink sketch. 


Lord Morley in hit Library. 
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Lord Morley enters 
the House of Lords. 


Di iwn I»y Cm. K. 1 J .»lk ft r Mini 1 

in tin? Fall Stall ha-tin i 
Fi pi od need l*y kind priini' >u of 
tlie Anisi. 


(Aberdeen), Ethel R 
Williams (Clifton), 
Olive Turgim (South- 
port), W. S. Ait ken 
(Aberdeen) . Alice Binks 
(South Shields), Robert 
Evcrall (Plaistow), F. 
Elsie Fry (Norwich). 
Marjorie Ogle (Colne), 
John Helston (Wandv 
wor t h ) , Wi 11 i am Mon iss 
(Sheffield). Esther M. 
Preston (Shepherd's 
Bush) , J . 1 ). C. MongruN 
(Putney), Margaret 
McDonnell (Glasgow ) , 
Ernest Ashw orlh 
(Bradford), Ellen M. 
Clutterbuck (Burnley). 
Barn ard Delorme 
(Canonbur>), F. M. 
Wilson (Bangor), C. 
H. Whitby (Yeovil), 
R. II. Kipling (Devon- 
porl). M. C. Jobson 
( Middleton -one - Row) , 


J. H. Langlois (Leeds). E. F. heymour (Kilburn), T. 
Maynard (London, W ). Ci B. Hardwick (Ealing), Bertram 
J . Saunders (Pontypridd). E Mimmeis (Dukinfield), Ethel 
Goodwin (Clapliam), ( ollin Brooks (Southport). (on- 
stance Goodwin (Clapliam). J. Bcrkely (Ando\ei), 
Gucnii F. New Ilham ((iillinghnni), E. Swanson (E. 
Finchle\), H. R. Smith ( New cast Ie-on-T\ nc). K \\ 
King (( atlord), Francis Cocks (l xbridgo), (» M. 
Smith (Bristol). Doris Dean (Burnley), C. W. 'Jurner 
(Brierlidd), E. Irene Seaton (Dresden). G. }. Holme 
((it. Malvern), Ruth Ranken (Barnet), Agnes E. 
M A Baker (W. Hampstead), A W Jay (Devon port ). 
Florence Bagster (Kendal). Mi^s B 1. Bnggs (Edin- 
burgh). Ban AdaJt (Dublin). Alice \\ ise (Lucesier), 
A. S. Bhandakar (Bonibav), A Lee. Juni (Nunhporl). 
W. Hazard (Castlewellan), Alex C. Welsh (Yirtniia. 
Austialia), Miss G M Xorlluou (West Kirl»\). Rev 
E. (*. Lamdown (S. Woidioidi, Eimlx Kington iBlair- 


gowaie). C. A. Reushaw (.Sheffield). Enc P. Freeman 
(Bexlcj Heath), M A Newman (h'rainlingliam). II 
Bertram Hewlett (Piitne\). S Edwaids (Hielhekl). 
Sybil JL Giaves (Botunemonth), Wilfred J (irout 
(Folkestone), E Cleave (St Helens). A S Barnard 
(Walsall), J). C. Yanow (Glasgow 1 ), M. W Nettleton 
(lluddeislield). 


II. — The Friz*: or Hat* a Guinea foT the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mr Chailes Powell, of mjo , 
Oxford Road, Mamhester, lor the following: 

THE 1J \BI’l OK I .El I Mts ( 1< i \ 1 1 w in I*r\m is Bu kihy ) 
"Here's \ ( 1 ;i postscript " 

Sham sim \kk— Tuu/fth Sight. 

* 

Wt also select for printing * 

THE VOICE f'KOM 1 HE XK.Iil By Khaki i s Kknist 
S I fc.HK Y. (George Alien A Co) 

44 — Vocal are tlie noses 
Of peasant and of king ’* 

Chari rs Stuart ( ai \ hui ly - -Vtrsi s and 7 raiis'atinns. 

(F. Squires Cook, Drumholiston, Carrick Road, Ayr.) 

I HE SOUL OF GULP By 1\ A. Vailx 
“ And see there 1 

E'en tlie Parson's beginning to swear I ” 

K. H. Barham — / tt gold shy J egmitfs (ll/oudie Jack). 

(Jessie Miller, Shaidarran House, Co. Londonderry.) 


THE BIG FISH. By If. B Marriott Watson. 

(Methuen & Co.) «.■ 

“And still the wonder grew.'" 

Goldsmith— Deserted Village. 

(Florence K. Robinson, Gibraltar Crescent, Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand.) 

III. — This Competition was not particularly popular, 
but it was very close, and the winner only just 
managed to secure her prize intact. We award 
Three New Books to Miss Ethel R. Williams, 
of 6, Tyndall's Park Road. Clifton, Bristol, for 
the following New Year's Greeting to Mr. E* 
V. Lucas : 

Serenest quiet, flame embroidered gloom, 

The flash, on nrdcicd shehes. of red and gold, 

The after-flavour of a tale well told, 

A dog oi two asleep about the room : 

The picture ot the Dutchman’s little maul, 

Her mulct lip aquiver in a smile, 

Lueas, be yours , for company the while 
The gentlest essayist’s beloved shade 

We also specially commend the work sent in l>v Rev 
Edwin C. Lansdown (South Woodford, N E.), G. F. A. 
Salmon (Penzance) Ellen L. Clutterbuck (Bromley, 
Kent), Isabel Lewis (Edinburgh). Leonard Harling 
(Skipton), Annie M Wileock (Scarborough), G. E. 
Wakerley (West lhidgford, Notts). J. Richard Ellawav 
(Basingstoke). A. S. Barnard (Walsall), Rev. F Hern 
(Rowland's Castle*. Hants). R. H. Kipling (Devon port), 
M. C. Jobson (Middlolon-one-Kow . Co Durham), E. F. 
Seymour (Kilburn, N.W.), A. Clarke (High Wycombe), 
Albert Fuller (CardiH). Horace W. Walker (Beeston), 
Ethel Goodwin (Clapliam. S.W.). Ivan Adair (Dublin), 
Mrs. A. E. Wise (Leicester), Miss E M. Northcott (West 
Kirin, Birkenhead), Emil\ Kington (Blau gowric) Janie* 
Edwin Ruddle (Trow bridge, Wilts), M. A Newman 
(Fiamlmghani), Miss 1 J Bryant ( I hmnsten. and Eveline 
Swanson (East Finchley, N ). 

TV.- The Prizi or Hale \ Guim a lor the best Review 
m not more than a bundled words is awarded 
to Miss Sybil Waller, ot “Oiiel Lodge," Woll- 
stoneeiall Road. Boseombe. Hants, lor the 
following : 

IliJ DAY BEFORE YESJ EKDW. En flu hmcuMidpi i*t«'n 
( l nwin) 

Ibis book c (insists ot slight si tidies of childhood, uiitleii with 
so raic a charm arul *inli <i real s\mpath\ and undersl. Hiding , 



The Gladstone Biography Company (UnllnUtfd) 

Drawn by G. R. Halkett. K<*produc<»d from Punch by kind pormlulon 
of the Proprietor* and of tbo Artlat. 
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•of a child’s mind, that no child-lover should miss reading it. 
Not since ” The Golden Age ” ol Mr. Kenneth Grahanic have we 
come across anything which can approach it in its line. Mr. 
Middleton's writing is full of poetry, yet as entirely free from 
unhealthy sentimentality, as it is from the exaggerated coarse- 
ness by which in their desire for robustness and realism so many 
modern writers seem to think the normal schoolboy must neees- 
sanly be depicted 

AVe also select for printing : 

THE COLLECTED VERSE OF KUDYARD KIPLING, 
(llodder <!c Stoughton ; 

In this generous volume are gathered all those stirring poems 
of Kipling's that ha\e blown like «i bracing breeze into our 
national literature, and pioneered that new school of poetrv 
which calls a spade a spade Kipling does not wrap Ins verse 
ni nltra-beautiiul language, but shows us Lite’s beauty, lionoi, 
and humour in deai-cut word -pit tures that bite into t he brain 
We read the " Barrack Room Ballafis " as though we had slipped 
into 'I uminy Atkins’ skin; and all the poems have the same 
thrill nl realism that makes them \ital and unforgettable, a 
Jegat v for all time 

(Alan C. Fraser. Highlands, Dodington. Bridgwater.) 

HELEN Ob LANC \SI’KR (r\TK By Philip Ginns 
(Herbert and Daniel ) 

Round a charming type of womanhood Mr Gibbs lias written 
an eminently readable story All the t haiaiteis are delightlullv 
hum. in, and if we have not met them m real hie. we tan well 
believe that the authoi has done so Helen's engagement to the 
l jndei Secretaiv tor Wat is ended bv her inability to lullil it as 
well as bv the Imnnc lal disgiace of her t.itliei llei marriage . 
hei hte with her husband , the 1 h.'ittn ol hei little son ; tin* lo\.il 
< nmt.i'lc'.hip of “the otliei man” , the return ot her prodigal 
father ill aie told with verve and s\mpathv 

(Marv (iillott, 45, Nottingham Road, Eastwood. Notts ) 

THE IMdVM’K Lll-F ol- HEXRV MATTLVND. Bv Mow i v 
Kdiiikis (Kxelcigli Nash) 

Throughout this interesting, if not fascinating, book, the 
reader's mind is torn with tin problem Should it have been 
written, and if so whv in this pai tieular manner i We sr<- im> 
reason whv Gisvng's tragic storv should imt be told, espci iall\ 
jf it be this opinion tli.it lie ” was sent to lit 11 inr the pm pose ol 
saving souls” , but we do ohptt to the 111.1111111 nl the telling 
I lie In titious name-, air surelv mim t rssai v. anil leavi* one 
headlined as to liow mm li is tmth and lution \et I rum Mr 
Robei 1 1' standpoint hr has written a inov uu» storv 

(G F. Wakenle\, in. Fhaworth Road, West Bridgtord, 
Notts.) 

(iood rc‘VH'\Ns wore also sent in bv Miss M t Barnard 
(London. S.W.). X Raghunathan (Madras, India), F. S 
Fiv (Norwich). Miss B (). Anderson (Scarborough), 



rhotn b \ Loiaton s/e Lord Morley. 


Marv Kingdom (Harlow, Essex), I-eo Didicati (Cothuni, 
Btistol), J Drummond <\ Monfrio- (Putney, S W.), 
Gertrude Fill (Hampstead, N\V!, D. Pratt (Chatteris), 
A. Gordon Fletcher (Frdinglon, Bn innigham). Beitram 
J Saundeis (Pont\ pndd), Agnes Macaulav ((ireat Mal- 
vern). F •' hadwick (Derin), M Firgussnn (Chester) . 
Miss Nan der Pant (Highgate, N ), Lossie Hoskins 
fMosckw . Birmingham). Miss (, M Northrott (West 
Kirb\ . Birkenhead). Fmih Kington (Blairgowrie), M. A. 
Newman (Badingliani). and A \ Chadwick (I)erb\). 

V. The Pki/i m* One Yi. \r's sthsckhm ion io ,# Tiii: 
JiookM \\ ” is awaided to the Rev. F. Hem, 
Rowland’s Castle. Hants. 


DISRAELI CONTINUED. 1 ' 

By Walii k Siciu i 


I T is indeed pathetic to lead th ‘ sentence in the preface 
which tells ns that this volume “ was dela\ed hv 
reasons of health.” H.irdlv had it appeared than the 
author's untimely end added i sense of catastrophe. Not 
only has the pen dropped from his hand, not onlv is the 
woik broken oil, but that hand can write no more and the 
work itself is unfinished. Whoever may be privileged to 
pursue it will have to tone down somewhat of indi- 
viduality il the style is to remain iiapetsonal. And it 
its best qualities are to be prolonged, a certain tense- 
ness and terseness must be stlown also. Blit surely 
other qualities there are in accord with a theme so 
vibrating. Nor is it ungracious to note that some lack 
of them causes defects which arc actual obstacles- 
imperfections, not only of sympathy but of understand- 
ing, and of atmosphere even where colour might bewilder. 

* “ The Life of Benjamin Disraeli. Earl of Beaconsheld M By 
William Flavcll Monypenny. Vol. II., 1837-1840,1912. 12s. 

net. (London, John Murray ) 


For the initiated (.ihva\s lew) this second volume 
displa\s more ol these than the first In the lust thcrcy^ 
weir .it least the inner clues ol the ” mutilated diary” 
to guide 11s, nor were we vet confronted bv that crowded 
penod ol action which so readih lends itself to maps 
rather than pictures- to description, even ol tempera- 
ments In this vers regard an excerpt from an auto- 
graph m .1 lecent catalogue would lia\e shed some light 
(though an alert percept iveness might have forestalled 
it) on the /ntsin ol the Representative, and perhaps 011 
the meaning ol "Vivian Grey In the second, gaps at 

f < / a movt in t nesting lettei of reslrospei t (in Mr Darnell's 
recent catalogue) from I ord Beaconslield to Mi J Haiuiey, 
dated December 17th. 1 SO j . “ 1 1 aught hold of the set ict 

— anything political and whit h < mu et tied Mr ( aiming interested 
me l rathei , 1 dare sax vrn intrusively, pushed mvsell into 
their altan s ; but box s .ne pardoned and oiteii eiuomaged l 
saw' some opening to public life and some lonnettion with an 
eminent leader xvith whom l sx mpn tailed It is not noxx very 
easy to get into 1’arhaiuciit , 111 those days it was still moie 
dlliKUlt.” 
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times' and misconceptions tend to block out the true 
back-scenes. Nor is there enough width and complete- 
ness of view ; the bodk almost seems to grow as it goes. 
And often too there is that sort of solemn head-shaking, 
that “ candid friendship," that “ point-a-moral” manner 
which make neither for depth nor vividness. We miss 
that centrality of outlook in which Disraeli delighted, the 
sole centralisation, indeed, that as political thinker he ever 
favoured. Moreover, there is overmuch of the didactic. 
When Disraeli seems to trip, much that would modify 
assumptions is allowed to pass ; and, involuntarily, lie 
is turned into an “ awful example/* black by the side 
of the lily-white Peel. He is absolved, it is true (and 
Peel absolves him), from the worn count of vindictive- 
ness, but he is charged (as Peel never charged him) — 
and without exhaustive scrutiny — with " falsehood.” 1 Jis 
, intrinsic bigness oi soul, his daemonic force and impelling 
motives are too little regarded. Granted that great 
men sometimes stoop, how seldom they stoop for trifles. 
Greatness, of course, must not be thrust on us, but no vard- 
measures of Lilliput will take the due stature of genius. 

The nine years of this period were critical lor Disraeli 
himself as for the country. The storm anti stress of Ins 
youth were over, he had lived through manv romances, 
out of which he had always created new' worlds of 
his own, and his marriage to. the widow ol his colleague 
was to prove one oi mutual de\otinn. as deep as it was 
delicate. She, as lie recorded in the desolation of her 
death, w'as the most cheeriul and the most courageous 
of women, while not manv years earlier she assured a 
friend that through his tenderness • her hie had been 
one long scene of happiness. These pages reveal not 
only his love-letters (hers have perished) and their 
attendant, his Bvronic t raged \ ol ‘Alareos/' but also the 
characteristic missive, or rather the stiange proclama- 
tion, that he addressed to her on a misunderstanding 
which was soon ended. lie fancied that she had re- 
proached him with interested motives. He w as perfectly 
frank with her : 

" I avow when 1 made my advances to you 1 was influ- 
enced by no romantic feelings. ... 1 was not blind to 
worldly advantages . . . but i had already proved that 
my heart w f as not to be purchased. T found you in soirow 
and that lieai t was touched. 1 found you, as J thought, 
amiable, tender, and yet elate and gifted with no ordinary 
mind. . . . Now for your fortune ; l write the sheer 
truth. ... It could not benefit me in the slightest degree*. 

. . . To cat and sleep in that house, and nominally to call 
fgffit mine — these could only be objects for a penniless adven- 
turer. Was this an inducement for me to saeniice my 
sweet liberty ? . . . No , when, months ago, 1 told you 
one day that tlu-ic was only one link between us, I felt 
that my heart w'as mextri< ably engaged to you. . . . From 
that moment 1 devoted to >ou all the passion of niv lx*ing. 
By heavens, as far as worldly interests are concerned, your 
alliance could licit benefit me All that society can offer 
is at my command. I can live*, as I live, without disgrace 
till the inevitable progress of events r mark , here, lUe Man 
of Destiny] gives me that independence which is all 1 
Inquire. 1 have entered into these ungracious details 
because you reproached me with my interested views. . . . 
Not all the gold of Ophir should ever lead me to the altar. 
Far different are the qualities which J require in the sweet 
participator of my existence. My nature demands that 
my life should be perpetual love. . . . Triumph— I seek 
not to conceal my state. 1 1 is not sorrow, it is not wretched- 
ness. it is anguish, it is the endurance of that pang which is 
the passing characteristic of agony. . . . My heart out- 
raged, my pride wounded, my honour nearly tainted. . . . 


Farewell. . . . For a few years you may flutter in some 
frivolous circle, but the time will come when you will sigh 
for any heart that could be fond. . . . then you will recall 1 
. . . the passionate heart that you have^ forfeited and the 
genius you have betrayed/' 

It shows a self-centred sensitiveness worthy of ,f Count 
Alareos.” Her answer w as immediate : 

“ For God’s sake come to me. 1 am ill and almost dis- 
tracted. I will answer all you wish. I never desired you 
to leave the house, or implied or thought a word about 
money. I received a most distressing letter, and you left 
me at the moment, not knowing. ... I have not been a 
widow a year. ... I am devoted to you/’ 

Could the Infanta Soiisa have done more ? Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis did- she made a precis of contrasts 
between their respective characters which is not the least 
remarkable piece of new' matter in the book. Suffice 
it here to say that she finds him with “no self-love/' 
“no vanity,” but “conceited”; never “ irritable,”' 
yet “bad-humoured” ; “very calm,” with “manners 
grave and almost sad ” ; “ very patient, very studious, 
very generous ” ; “ often says what lie docs not think ” ; 
“ it is impossible to find out who he likes and dislikes 
from his manner. He does not show his feelings ; 
“ seldom amused ” ; to be depended on to a certain 
degree (while she is " not to be depended on ”) ; “ his 
whole soul . . devoted to politics and ambition “a 
genius.” Nor should it be omitted that Mrs. Disraeli w f as 
deeply attached to the blind old father and the gifted 
sister at Bradenham. These are the gentler voices. 

“Genius” includes those creative and intuitive 
powers and that commanding will which this decade 
develop'd both in life and literature. It brought him 
into relation with repeated crises those social and 
intellectual upheavals which had so long simmered under 
the smooth film ol stock shibboleths. What distin- 
guishes his attitude towards them is his vision and 
prevision, his absolute disiegard of unessentials, an 
imagination that not only read but made the Juture, 
and the natural derivation ot outlook and facultv from 
a temperament steeped in the atmosphere ot history 
and inheritance. \\V watch the dramatic moment oi 
his maiden speech, so well given here— one of those 
half-failures on which he ionnded his triumphs ; and 
four years later, when a great occasion arose which was 
grudgingly denied to him, \vc again watch him sighing 
to his w ife of the isolation forced on all but the oligarchs 
by Peel's political absolutism. This, however, was ere 
the group of “Young England” had gravitated to 
enthusiasm Disraeli and his convictions on the “ Condi- 
tion of England ” question in town and country. And as 
we W'atch him the “ man of destiny ” rises always before 
us, rehearsing the dreams of his boyhood in tones of solil- 
oquy, and translating them into deeds, after long brood- 
ing*, by a certain spring of spirit suddenly set in motion. 
“Alroy,” that early romance, which with “Contarini,” 
(and much later “ Tancred ”), holds the core of his being, 
contains a char^cteristic^iassage in this connection : 

“ A great career, tlyiugh baulked of its end, is^still a 
landmark of human energy. Failure, when sublime, is not 
without its purpose. Great deeds are great legacies, and 
work with wondrous usury. By what man has done we 
learn what man can do, and gauge the power and prospects* 
of our race.” 

This, published in 1833, finds its echo in that inspiring 
speech of 1844 which he delivered to the “ trustees of. 
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posterity ” at the Manchester Athenaeum, and which, 
oddly enough, escapes the pages under review : 

M . . . They (the youth of Cottonopolis) will be called 
upon to perform cm ties — great duties. I, for one, wish . . . 
that they may be performed greatly. I give to them that 
counsel which I have ever given to youth, and which I 
believe to be the wisest and best. I tell them to aspire. 
1 believe that the man who does not look up will look 
down ; and that the spirit that does not dare to soar is 
destined perhaps to grovel. 1 * 

The time came when they had to hear him, and not 
only at St. Stephen's, as one who, though a clear-sighted 
leader and scathing satirist, was at root a dreamer and 
a seer — one f whom the •brilliant George Smythc 
addressed the homage— as we here first learn — of 
"Thank God, 1 nave a faith at last !” It was after 
"Coningsby” : "1 never read anything, thought of 
anything, felt anything, believed in anything before.” 

There was much warm blood in Disraeli's romantic 
irony, and Mr. Monypenny has granted his " remark- 
able power of entering into the lives and feelings of the 
poor.” There is no doubt now as to Disraeli’s zeal for 
the betterment of toil— ever through social sympathy 
(noblessr oblige) rather than by the 
rigid constraint of " State ” patterns. 

His love of the jieople was never 
socialistic, and ever he wished to 
plant the cutting of democracy 011 
the soil, to nationalise and naturalise 
it, instead of assimilating it to the 
detached democracy of the Con- 
tinent. Indeed, lie always viewed 
everything iroin the standpoint ol 
national character expressing itselt 
in infinite! v expansive institutions, 
and lie detested the class legislation 
of demagogues. He dared Peel’s 
displcasuie by twice avowing a 
sympathy w ith the Chartists, though 
never with Chartism, and in the 
mid-’ forties, too, he deprecated the 
Government ’ s harshness. These* 
ideas he was to pursue persistently 
in the ’fifties, though even now they 
found expression in relation alike to 
social reform and to the Corn Law's. 

Both lor him were problems not so much economical as 
national and social. He had opposed the new Poor Laws 
so early as 1832 and had even then been warned to 
hold his peace if he wished to succeed. 

Now, again, both on this matter and on factory 
legislation lie displeased Peel bv voting in the tiny 
minority. So with Ireland, which he understood by ail 
historical and temperamental intuition ; and it could 
have been wished that a passage from the greatest oi 
his Irish sjieechcs had been cited which explains his 
retort to Gladstone's ironical praise of it some twenty- 
four years afterwards. Gladstone \vi\% now his " right 
honourable friend/' a trusted psop of Peel, who had so 
much private principle and so little public pity- the 
pink of mercantile prestige , the man of ledgers out of 
gear with the man of letters, whose " element of way- 
ward fantasy in character” Mr. Monypenny seems to 
have regarded as almost a moral weakness. 

Disraeli created a new genre, not only the [lolitical 


but (as is readily forgotten) the social novel. Everyone 
will remember the countless passages in "Sybil” and 
" Coningsby ” that at once embodied and inspired the 
attitude of " Young England ” — for an attitude it was 
and not a system. While the Whig magnates with their 
tail of Manchester utilitarians and radical capitalists 
upheld laissez faire , " Young England" raised a desired 
protest that has borne fruit : 

11 There is no subject,” he said, in a speech at Shrews- 
bury, in 1844, which Mr. Monypenny has done well to 
rescue, " There is no subject in which I have taken a 
deeper interest than in the condition of the working classes. 
Long before what is called the * Condition of the people 
question * was discussed in the House of Commons I had 
employed my pen on the subject. I had long been aware 
that there was something rotten in the core of our social 
system, that . . . while wealth was increasing to a super- 
abundance . . . the working classes, the creators of 
wealth, were steeped in the most abject poverty and 
gradually sinking into the deepest degradation." , 

There is no space to detail or even sketch the steps 
of what may be called the duel between him and Peel. 

It was not till after 1843. when lie clearly discerned the 
symptoms of a preparation (as of 
yore) for a change of front, that he 
ceased to supjjort one who had 
convinced himself of his monopoly 
in a revolution against which he 
had been stmt to power. And then, 
as he was to be reminded, Disraeli 
began by giving a silent vote. 

In the February of 1844, Peel had 
actually complimented Disraeli on 
his Irish speech, and his sister 
wrote to Disraeli’s wife that she 
wished * 

“ The next tune Mr Disraeli secs- 
my bruthei he would put out his hand 
to him. They .ire both rcsened men 
and one must make the first advance ; 
the other would accept it most gladly.” 

Mr. Monypenny has hinted a doubt. 

1 agree. The conflict was inevitable. 

It was one ol temperaments, out- 
looks. destinies, circumstances, am- 
bitions. One bv one those dashing 
ilulippics followed, at once brilliant and solid, that 
convulsed the country, and, though the Bill was carried, 
annihilated the dead Conservatism for which Pecfc^ 
stood. Disraeli foresaw', as the author well shows 
and illustrates, the dangers of over-competition and the 
probable results of a transfer of power. Every word 
has proved prophetic. He always maintained that to 
withdraw ] noted ion without alleviating burdens would 
dislocate labour and make for Government -centralisation. 

He has been piovcd right. Disraeli did not belittle 
Peel’s true and great powers. but he denied that one 
so unimaginative could ever grapple with the future, and 
he called him the " unconscious parent " of agitation. His 
long tribute and classical analysis of Peel, in his " Life of 
Lord George Bcntinck.” well said that the great Minister 
had felt at the age of sixty " that the star of Manchester 
seemed to rise, as it were, from the sunset of Oxford.” 

Much of all the episodes, aud especially as to Dis- 
raeli’s social outlook, is admirably rendered, but parts 



Benjamin Disraeli, 1840. 

From a picture l>> A. k. rhalon, K.A., .it Htif'lic'wlpn. 
1'Yom ** lhr Life of Lord HtMCoiibfield ’ (John Muri<i>). 
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of 'tlv* novels seem to me to have been misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. I have no space for the world of wit 
and the wit of the jvorld encountered in these pages, 
which portrav the brilliant circle within which Disraeli 
always moved, nor for the two interesting meetings with 
Louis Philippe and the memorandum for the best means 
towards an entente cordiale which Disraeli drew up, 
and his letter to Palmerston in pursuance. Nor can 
more than a few lines be allowed for the " Peel Letter “ 
episode, glanced at in passing, and handled at length 
elsewhere. Suffice it here to say, of the exaggerated 
charge in this book, that Disraeli's “falsehood in the 
House of Commons stands," that in the first place it has 
been reserved for this generation to make it. and in the 
second that Disraeli’s cry of wounded pride in the letter 
to Peel, which is assumed to " solicit office," is, at the 
best, only partially answered by another letter which 
Mr. Monypenny regarded as its direct reply. This 


letter mainly addresses itself to circumstances of an 
unauthorised intermediary, and it wa% precisely $ils 
story that Disraeli adduced in the House of Commons 
in 1846 when— at Peel's taunt on his own night of 
triumph- -he urged that the transaction never originated 
with him. Only thus much^can here be condensed<*of 
an incident which needs further elucidation. 

Disraeli's faults were never those of insincerity, 
though a mind less literal than his cannot l>e conceived. 
Rather they were those of an over-rigidity of ideas. 
And I may be pardoned for quoting a short summary 
in the miniature “ Life " winch accompanied a longer 
undertaking : , 

" All his faults were faults of intensity. Haunted by 
ideal pictures of life and destiny which he projected by ail 
enormous will-power into action, he' sometimes tended to 
sl certain stiffness of ideas, though never to one ot mere 
opinions. He was almost devoid of prejudice." 


IRew Kooks. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S PLAYS.* 

To the anxious watcher oi Mr. (i.ilswortliy's dramatic 
progress, it is something of a relit f to Darn from a note ii 
his new volume that the three plays which it contains were 
not written in the order of their theatrical productions. 
Mr. Galsworthy's most ardent admirers must h ivc felt 
considerable concern when it 
seemed as though the powers 
of the author of " Justice 
had declined upon such ini- 
mature stuff as “ The 1 ittle 
Dream . ** Even now, wc are 
far from feeling altogether 
reassured. Wc should have 
more faith in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
artistic discretion, if we 1 ould 
learn that ‘ ‘ The Li t tie J )ream ’ * 
was the earliest of his dra- 
matic adventures ; written, 
say, at the age of nineteen ; 
and that its reco\ciy from 
the proper obscurity of its 
pigeon-liole was due to a 
momentary aberration of 
judgment on the part of its 
author. Its publication, and 
re-publica tion, however, 
would seem to indicate that 
Mr. Galsworthy still regards 
'..liis, the feeblest of his off- 
spring, with something ot 
the indisen minatmg regard of 
paternal tenderness. 1 1 is not 
because^" The Little Dream " 
is different m kind from 
"Strife" and " Justice " that 
wc feel such distaste for it. 

We have no wish to confine 
any artist within the limits of 
our theory of his field of acti v- 
ity. We should rejoice to 
think that Mr. Galsworthy had 
broken bounds, and discovered 
fresh woodsand pastures new. p!wto bv Uoppi 
But " The Littjp Dream " is not even good in its own kind. 
On reading Mr. Galsworthy's " Poems," we realised that 
he had been denied the faculty of expressing himself in 
verse ; and the lyrics m " The Little Dream ” only confirm 
•Three PJays.^ By John Galsworthy. 5s. net. (Duckworth ) 



us in our judgment ; while the play, as a whole, ee*|kinccs~ 
us that Mi . Galsw ortliy has no genius for fantasy. " Strife " 
and •* Justice " are the works of an articulate imagination. 
“ Poems " and " The Little Dream ” are the works of an 
inarticulate fancy. Mr Galsworthy, dowered with the 
greater gift, has been denied the lesser ; but it is curious 
that the possession of lie* one has not discoxorcd the 

absence of the other to Mr. 
Galsworthy lumself. It is 
strange to think that the 
possessor of such a keen and 
incisive insight into the 
characters and personalities 
of his fellows should have so 
little power of self-criticism. 

" The Eldest Son," too, though 
its theme would seem to luing 
it well within Mr. Galsworthy's 
recognised province, falls far 
short of Ins best work. It is 
.1 well-made play; and has, 
at least, all the negative 
x irtucs ; but we expect some- 
thing more than good 
construction and an absence 
of theatricality from Mr. 
Galsworthy. The distinction 
of his best work lies in the 
intensity of his realisation 
of character. In " The Eldest 
Son," the " characters " a r«? 
shadowy and sketchy to a 
degree. It would seem as 
though their author had not 
completel y realised them, 
licfoj^ lie allowed them to set 
foot on the stage. " The 
Eldest Son " is merely honest, 
workmanlike, undistinguished 
stuff. As the effort of a 
younger man, we should, 
doubtless, have hailed it as a 
work of considerable promise : 
though, 'perhaps after all 
there is more " promise " 
in a work that possesses positive vices, than in one that is 
compact of merely negative virtues I 

With " Justice " wc are lifted at once on to a higher 
plane of achievement. The construction of the play may 
be faulty ; and the significance of its dramatic crises may 
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be too dependent on the operation of temporary circum- 
stances, such m unjust laws ; but, however time may 
date 11 it. nothing can ever destroy the vitality of 4ts 
characterisation : «and o though the passing of one or two 
legislative reforms mtfy make an appendix of elucidatory 
notes a necessity in future editions, we confidently back 
Cabeson against the assault of time ! It should be quite 
impossible to bury him under foot-notes When he would 
# seem to lie almost snowed under, liis kindly voice will lx? 

raised in its pathetic appeal to us to " all be jolly together.'* 
>But our admiration for the creative genius of Mr. Gals- 
worthy must not blind us to the danger his work runs in 
being so qptirely concerned with the accidents of eontem- 
poriyy circumstance. Can a work of art, whose effective- 
ness is liable to be blunted by the passing of a mere Act of 
Parliament, justify its existence as work of Art ? 

In “ Justice " there is no clash of character. Faldcr is 
a man fighting a machine : and when the machine falls to 
pieces the conllict will need a deal of technical explanation. 
It is not always easy for us to re-construct imaginatively 
the. comparatively primitive machinery against which 
men have had to fight in the past , but wc think it would 
be well-nigh impossible for any one in the future to re- 
construct the elaborate and incredible machinery of our 
present day legislation 

However, it is scarcely out business to speculate on the 
perspicuity of posterity ; and it is more to the purpose to 
record our profound appreciation of this intensely moving 
drama We have rcad " Justice," again and 5. gain, and 
each time with a keener zest. Our only regret is that wc 
have never had the good fortune to sec it cm the stage. 
That is a great experience in store for us. lint there is one 
even greater which we await with equal confidence — the 
production of a play by Mr. Galsworthy m which the 
dramatic crisis is lifted high above the clash of contemporary 
■circumstance. 

WlI.l’KlU WlI.SON ClllSUN. 


STEVENSON AGAIN.* 

The publication of the Swanston Edition of R. I.. Steven- 
son’s W'orks is now completed by the issue of a final hatch 
of live volumes, and those two thousand happy subscribers 
who doubtless* regard with complacence that red-coat 
rank now finally mustered on the bookshelf are to be 
congratulated on the possession of the most conipiehen- 
sivc edition of Stevenson yet published. His collected 
work has been, and may yet again be, excelled m inspect 
of lux ill 10 us ex- 
ternalities, but so 
far as the matter 
is concerned, it is 
inconceivable that 
Stevenson will ever 
get a more com- 
plete and satisfac- 
tory presentation. 

Possibly some* day 
there may be an 

* " The Swanston 
Stevenson.'’ Vol. 

XXI. : •* The Story 

of a Lie " The 
Merry Men " — 

"GlaHa.”— " 1 leather- 
cat." — " The Great 
North R oad " — 

** The Young Chov* 
alier " — - " Fables " 

Vol. XXU.: “ Juveni- 
lia," and “Other 
Papers." — “ Tli e. 

Davos Press." Vols. 

XX1IL-XXV : “The 
‘Complete Senes of 
Letters," edited with 
Notes, by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. — Index of 
Titles. 6s. net each. 

•{Chatto 6 Windus.) 


augmentation of his letters, whereof a considerable body 
is understood to be extant that has not yet, for one reason 
or another, been published, but the roll of all his literary 
achievements is now complete, though M*. Francis Watt, in 
a recent book on Edinburgh, hints at an early novel called 
“ Maggie Arnot," concerned with the Edinburgh under- 
world of Stevenson’s youth. It is saul to have been 
destroyed on the advice of pious friends, and doubtless 
wisely. Nothing is more remarkable in the relations of the 
novelist and the band of literary Iricnds and correspondents 
who wet-nursed Ins genius than the unerring judgment with 
which they pounced upon his lailurcs and ruthlessly con- 
demned them. 

Two out of the five concluding volume's winch now 
appear, enshrine the “ Juvenilia ” of Stevenson, a number of 
examples of those prankish paper-games with which he 
boyishly indulged himself all his days , and three ttuncaled 
portions of stones for which the initial inspiration failed 
after a lew chapteis had been written. Nobody will 
regret now that the first juvenile essays of Stevenson have 
liecn published, though he was, himself, very appiehensive 
about the first suggestion to include them in the Edinburgh 
edition. " 1 see with alarm," lie* wide, “ the proposal to 
print ‘ Juvendia.’ Does it not seem to you taking myself 
a little too much as Grandfather William * " There, 
again, the judgment of his friends over-ruled him ; the 
best of the “ Juvenilia " was published without reg.ud for 
lus diffidence, even " The Dent land Rising," long previously 
withdrawn from circulation at Ins fathei’s cost "I 
abominate and reject the idea of reprinting ‘ The Pentland 
Rising * " he wrote " For God's sake let me get buried 
first 1 " But indeed there was no reason for Ins sensitive- 
ness with regard to this particular piece ; " The Pentland 
Rising " is quite a creditable effort foi a youth of sixteen. 
Already the touch of style was in Ins pen : " Poor old 

man ! ” lie wrote of Andiew' Murray, “ he had outlixed all 
joy. Had lie lived longer he would have seen im leasing 
torment and increasing woe ; he would have seen the 
clouds, then but gathering in mist, cast a more than mid- 
night darkness over lus native lulls, and have fallen a 
victim to those bloody persecutions which, later, sent their 
red memorials to the sea by mail) a burn " 

“ The Story of a Lie," is in some respects the least 
distinguished of Ins “ contes ", it lacks his crispness and 
a score of his otlici individual cjualitics ; it might have 
liccn done by anybody '1 hat it was done at all is the 
surprising thing. He wrote it in the steerage of an Anchor 
liner on his way to California as amateur emigrant, weak 
in body and distressed in mind, having severed lor the 



R.LS. spearing fish in the bow of the schooner “ Equator .* 9 

Prom “ The Works of Stcvc'iiaoii,” Swannion Edition (Chattu & Windus). 
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c time the difficult paternal and filial relations which sug- 
gested the keynote of the story, and embarked upon what 
was unquestionably the most hazardous and solemn ad- 
venture of his life. In much better spirit, and m happier 
circumstances was M The Merry Men ” written two or three 
years later at Pitlochry, the first of his talcs with Scotland 
for the venue. No one else seems to have been much 
impressed with ” The Merry Men ” at the time of ita first 
appearance, but the author intuitively realised that he had 
rediscovered Scotland and hit upon a district and an at- 
mosphere pregnant with possibilities. f< I like it much 
above all my other attempts at story- writing,” he wrote to 
Sidney Colvin. ” If ever I shall make a hit, I have the 
line now, as I behove.” It remains the most striking 
evidence of Stevenson’s skill to start a story with nothing 
more than a vague atmosphere to be expressed, and finish 
it clothed upon with the appropriate character and incident. 

" Ucathercat,” ” The Great North Road,” and ” The 
Young Chevalier,” never got finished, nor even thoroughly 
under way, for various reasons. We lost nothing, it may 
be guessed, from the ” petering out ” of ” The Great North 
Road ” after six or seven chapters had t>een done ; at the 
best it could never have been more than an indifferent 
piece of skeltery. ” Heathercat ” — suggested by some 
passages in ” Fountainhairs Decisions ” which was to 
have been a romance of the Cameronian days and the 
Dari an adventure, was started in 189.2, a year in which 
his working powers were not up to their usual mark and 
occasional signs of inward depression began to appear in 
his correspondence. Tt looks as if he were now paying the 
penalty for lus Samoa n Abbotsford and flurried attacks 
upon too many schemes at once Tie had half a dozen 
stories on the stocks. Power lies in concentration At 
all events ” Heathercat ” remains a torso, also “The 
Young Chevalier ” ; those fragments we could have 
cheerfully done without to secure a completed ” Weir of 
Hermiston.” 

For the first time m any completed edition, the Vaihma 
Letters and the la.-t.teis of Stevenson to his family and 
friends are brought together in their proper chronological 
sequence. Of the peculiar and abiding charm of them - 
the philosophy, the humour, the self-revelation of them 
every reader of Stevenson is gratefully aware. They 
enormously aid m the conception of Ins character and aims 
as a man of letters, and so are an essential and appropriate 
culmination to the Swanston Edition. 

Nr.iL Monro. 


POETRY.* 

One of the most interesting books before me is the one 
bearing the name of Tennyson. Not that Mr. Tennyson 
achieves a great deal ; for when lie is most perfect he is 
usually least onginal, as, for example, in ” Aspirations ” : 

" For that Thou point' 1 >t further still 

Than that dmnh hind upon the hour, 

Nor givest the boon to **ap the will, 

1 thank Thee, wise and tender power. 

* “ A Legend of Old Persia and other Poems.” By A B S. 
Tennyson. 5s. net. (llcinemann ) 

” The Elf ‘ A Magazine ot Drawing and Writing ” By 
James Guthrie, ot Flansham, near Boguor 21s net. 

" Nature and other Poems ” By Alfred Williams 2s. 6d 
net. fKrskme Macdonald 1 

M Enchantments ” By John Gurdon 2s. Gd net (Erskine 
Macdonald.) 

" Exodus, and other Poems ” By Martin D Armstrong, 
is. urf. net (Lynwood ) 

“ Egypt and other Poems.” By Francis Coutts. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Lane.) 

" A Dream of Daffodils.” By H. D Lowry. Arranged for 
Press by G. E. Matheson and C. A. Dawson Scott, zs 6d 
(Glaisher ) 

'* Kmg Fialar.” By Johan Ludvig Ruiieberg. Translated 
by Eirikz Magnusson. 5s. net. (Dent ) 

•• The PoenUEBook of the Gael.” Selected and Edited by 
Eleanor Hull, os^met. (Chatto & Windus ) 

'* Shepherd Songs of Elizabethan England : A Pastoral 
Garland.” By Adelaide L. J. Cosset. 59. net. (Constable.) 


" For that Thou givest my soul some pride, 

Not grudging sorrow for a mate, • 

For this my wild and lovely bride 
I thank Thee, just, compassionate. 

” For that Thou givest my soi?l some strength 
Of that high strength which rules the stars, 

To brave the time and wait the length, 

I bless Thy name and kiss my scars.” 

In his more characteristic poems, which are in the mailt c 
narrative, his touch is more uncertain and the final im- 
pression less definite. In fact it is impossible without a*' 
multitude of quotations to say what it is that at once dis- 
appoints and promises in this book. But one thing is. 
certain, that Mr. Tennyson has a natural bent which«only 
poetry can satisfy. He has character and original colour*. 
He has also a gift of* words and rhythms, which almost 
always saves him both from commonplace and from 
artificiality. A few harsh inversions only mar a style of 
unusually easy vocabulary and construction. The difficulty 
is that it too seldom culminates unless with the help of a 
talc, often a moral talc. When his temperamental light- 
ness— at present often taking the form of ffightiness — really 
gets free expression Mr. Tennyson may be expected to do- 
remarkable things. 

Another poet who often emerges from lus words as if 
peering out at us between them is Mr. James Guthrie, who- 
has just published a new instalment of ” The Elf.” This 
is a book of prose and verse and drawing by himself, which 
In; has issued in parts for several years. The pictures 
instantly announce a distinct individuality, a distinct and 
rare beauty, which has now reached a masterly expression. 
The poems arc more shy but reveal again and again in 
moments of delicious accent the same individuality and 
beauty 

Neither Mr. Guthrie nor Mr. Tennyson quite represents 
himself in words. Mr. Alfred Williams docs still less 1 
he uses them only as counters which arc clearly only a 
nominal equi valent of the ecstasy and aspiration behind 
them, of that experience of life on the downs, in a Wiltshire 
village, and by a Swindon forge, which enables him to say : 

” I have drawn a strange breath, I have smelt life with my 
nostrils, 

1 have unbilled secrets, T have drunk at the well of mystery ; 

I have seen Beauty playing with her sisters under the trees 
in the meadows. 

And naked Lo\ e, purer than a lily, bat lung in the sunlight . . 

• 

His work at its best has the passionate, tluobbing purity 
of the later Richard Jefferies ; but with a quieter sensuous- 
ness anrl a metrical resemblance to Whitman and the Blake 
of the Prophetic Books. His ” winter,” one of the com- 
pletest of his poems, is like a mcdi«*»val Celtic poem of, 
description and reflection. One verse of one poem, ” After 
the Ram,” shows at once what he feels and what he can. 
express : 

” After the rain, 

The lulls show brighter, their green slopes, , 

Washed with tlic essence, purer, clearer,. 

Are lovelier, sweeter, plainer, nearer, 

Life stirs within us, and our hopes 
Kindling in the heart and brain, 

Forthwith a rosier colouring assume,. 

Earth is studded o’er with bloom, 

Young we grow-, we know not how, 

Banished every toil and pain, 

As wc see the red sun dipping, 

O'er the meadows tripping, tripping,. 

After the ram.” 

As lie says himself, nobody will go to him for “tricks of! 
fancy and unnatural A ought,” but for natural desires and 
satisfactions "dr rather, an inadequate, but not deceptive,, 
cqui valent of them In verse. 

Mr. Gurdon has a much more assured style,. but though 
professedly a poet of passion he is less individual. Mr. 
Gurdon lias already written a tragedy on the lines 0 ft 
” Atalanta in Calydon ” and includes in this volume a 
” prologue written for the commemorative performance 
at the Lyceum Theatre of ” Atalanta in Calydon/' April 4th, 
1911.” As might therefore be expected words are for him. 
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a lordly decoration of thought and feeling. He seeks not 
to communicate "sonyathing but to create certain profound 
simple impressions, as of farewell, of despair, of satiety, etc. 
He attains a level of excellence, but not many days after 
reading : 

*' Close nestle my lips in the curve of your throat 

Where sweet fragrances dwell as of amber, or seem 
As the scent of the moon-coloured lilies that float 
» On the waters of dream . . . " 

git will be difficult to distinguish it in memory from other 
work of this class. 

Mr. Armstrong lias similar aims but a more diffuse 
manger and fewer cries of agony and despair. He aims at 
a legitimate but not quite relevant or necessary grandeur, 
and for the present succeeds best in this sonnet on " The 
Temples at Paestum M : 

0 Stranded like wind-calmed galleons on the plain 
They lie between the mountains and the sea, 

Where pilgrim years bring gifts ot sun and rain 
To Peace, twin -sister of Eternity 

M There among fields of deathly asphodels 

They stand serene : the ignoble and the vain 
Passed with their makers ■ still within them dwells 
Mankind's divinity that shall remain. 

" Civilization, kingdoms, centuries, 

Life, death and love, ambition and despair. 

Passing, as empty barges down a stream, 

Leave them august, like sleeping deities. 

Nature herself, the ageless, ever fair, 

Has aged and sunk into a broken dream '* 

it is as difficult to be original as it is to be quite sineeic 
in this strain, but tlioie is a genuine* enthusiasm m Mr. 
Armstrong for the sea, for antiquity, for the wind, for 
revolt, for J. S. Bach, which makes it a pleasure to meet Ins 
book. 

Mr. Coutts also is of this class and has already achieved 
things which he cannot hope to surpass without a rebirth. 
He never pretends to regard words as mere counters. The 
word “ incomparable," eg., is a good Hung in itself to him, 
or lie would not say . 

" In that incomparable day. 

The time of strong impetuous youth ’* 

The three epithets con\e> only Mr. Coutts’ admiration 
of youth and do not distinguish linn ftom the multitude who 
agree with him. His new book is an admirable* senes ot 
similar grand draperies cast over thoughts and fancies of no 
extraordinary kind. 

H D Lowty’s fame does not gain by the publication of 
tlice " last poems,’* but the many admirers of “ The 
J-fundrcnl Windows," will be glad to have the portrait and 
Mr. lvdgar A. Preston's memoir of the author. 

Runeberg's p<x*m is a long simple narrative m ballad 
style and with a ballad subject Mr, Magnusson's transla- 
tion reveals the heroic skeleton of it, but being m verse, 
and that not masterly, it cannot do much more. A prose 
rendering nhist have proved far more valuable. At the 
same time the poem is powerful enough to penetrate any 
disguise and it can be read through at a sitting with pleasure. 

Miss Eleanor Hull, the editor of " The Cucliulhn Sign," 
.etc., lias drawn upon great and abundant treasmes for this 
new anthology of Irish Gaelic poetry. The verse transla- 
tions arc by a number of distinguished men, living and dead, 
but I could wish they had all been in plain prose, which is 
, always capable ot revealing the native sweetness and 
' 'strength of Irish lyric, as Messrs. Kqpo Moyer and Douglas 
Hyde have testified. But there is no anthology half as 
welcome as this is, and none so necessary. 

The same cannot be said of ** Shepherd Songs." It was 
not a necessary thing to do, but by bringing together 

workaday, ** " holiday " and " passionate " shepherds it 
may further in some degree the true understanding of the 
pastoral convention. It include*? a number of beautiful 
things in a form suitable for presentation. 

Edward Thomas. 


TOBY'S SECOND INNINGS.* 

" Toby M.P.’s " second instalment of reminiscences will 
attract a wide circle of readers who rempmber the flavour 
of the first instalment. Those who have their doubts as. 
to the capacity of the genial showman for collecting a 
troupe equal to his first one may be at once reassured. 
It is true there arc some dull shows among the many en- 
grossing “ turns." There are even some repetitions. Wc- 
hear twice over how much Mr. W. H. Smith would liavc- 
given to be able to resign the leadership of the House, 
and the circumstances of Lord Randolph Churchill’s resig- 
nation are hammered into us relentlessly. There is, too, 
some little lack of the sense of proportion. We experience 
scarcely a flutter of interest in the discussion whether Mr. 
Gladstone did right to resign, when lie was beaten in the 
elections after the first Home Rule Bill. And, speaking 



Sir Toby, M.P. 

liy K. T. Keel. 

Reproduced from I'utuh u> permission of the Proprli'ion. 

From “Furl) Veais m ihr Wilderness,” by Sir H W. Lucy. iSnmh, hlder.) 

generally, it may be said that the political side of the re- 
miniscences is the least interesting. 

Yet even here there are not wanting those suggestions 
and half revelations which are so genuinely and appctisingly 
tantalizing. Those who aic not in the secret would give 
much to know who the distinguished lady was, who, meeting 
Lord Randolph in St. James’ Street, when lie thought the 
Cabinet would be driven to ask him to withdraw Ins resigna- 
tion for want of a successoi, put the \ery pertinent ques- 
tion : " What about Goschcn i " Who again was it who 
" wore the cornflower of a chequered life i " In a lesser 
degree our curiosity is piqued as to the identity of tho 

* *' Forty Years m the Wilderness. More Passages by the 
Way.** By Sir Henry \V. Lucy xos. 6d. net. (Smith, Eider.) 
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' young lady who sang before Queen Victoria and reduced 
her to tears with a rendering of " The Wcarin’ of the 
Green." This anecdote perhaps exhibits the remembrancer 
at his best, for here he is in a position to correct a popular 
version of a story. 

Although Lord Charles Beresford is now a parliamentar- 
ian, he " was not ever thus." The main current of his 
life has given St. Stephens a wide berth. There is no 
inconsistency then m asserting that a volume which is 
weakest on its parliamentary side is strongest in its stories 
of the breezy Admiral. We seem to be back in “ Tom 
Cringle's Log " when we read of the jolly midshipman, as 
he was then, lassoing the legs of the conductor m a Peruvian 
opera house, as the said legs depended through the ceiling 
into the room below. Very characteristic, too, of the 
Admiral is his message from Gibraltar m reference to tlus 
passing of Uodjestvcnsky’s fleet after the Dogger Bank 
outrage : " Most awkward mistake : awfully sorry. Have 
blown up the Russian Fleet : thought they were tiawlcrs " 
But the hero of these stories is exhibited in his most de- 
lightful mood by the nariative of lus dealings with the 
rogue " Tom Fat." That narrative deserves a place in 
all collections of tales for flic inspiration of \outh. 

A somewhat unusual aspect is placed upon the acquisition 
of the Suez Canal shares, ami if this version is correct, 
which we have no reason to doubt. Mr. Greenwood will be 
compelled to share the honour usually bestowed upon linn 
with a certain banker. Exception may perhaps be taken 
to the tone of one or two references to Queen Victoria, 
and no good purpose is served by revising public house 
gossip to the detriment of Lady Beaconsfield. It must 
be allowed, however, that Sir Henry Lucy by no means 
confines his criticisms to those persons who are not of his 
way of thinking. Mr. Labotichere’s reputation, for ex- 
ample, will certainly not be enhanced by these reminiscences. 

A professional plotter and mischief-maker, as the author 
represents him, may be possessed of all kinds oi personal 
virtues, but those who have the: best interests of their 
country at heart will be slow to award lum a niche in the 
National Valhalla. But as we implied before, it is some- 
thing of a relief to get away from the close atmosphere of 
the House of Commons, and to feel ourselves transported 
to the windy wastes of Kurdistan, there to behold Mr. 
Palgrave, the explorer, furtively stealing out of lus tent 
at night to cat the stcred onions. Even a particularly 
gruesome and unusual ghost story seems to have more 
reality and kinship to life than these intrigues at St. 
Stephens. \V. A F. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY.* 

The author of this attrac tive volume came to Scotland 
many years ago as ignorant of the history as lie was of the 
countryside. In the spirit of inquiry lie lias wandered 
down many by-ways of romance, plucking here and there 
such flowers as took his fancy. 

In " By-paths of Scottish History" Mr. Barb6 has chosen 
a somewhat unfortunate title, since, out of twenty papers, 
six are devoted to that most unhappy of queens, Mary 
Stuart, and her four Mary-,, and another to her son, James 
VI. The contents of the book otherwise arc sidelights on 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and when writing 
on such subjects as " The Isle of May," " The Invasion of 
Ailsa Craig " and " The Old Scottish Army," Mr. Bar be 
is entertaining, while in " Maister Randolphe's Fantaisic " 
and " The Song of Mary Stuart " he is more than a pleasant 
companion. From the point of view of historical import- 
ance the last paper is the most valuable m the book and 
deserving of our attention. That " The Song of Mary 
Stuart " was not the work of the Queen has long been 
suspected for a variety of reasons, but that Brantdine should 
have composed it, and hidden his identity, may be claimed 
us original. 

The sketch devoted to Queen Mary and her great beauty 
will appeal to every sympathiser with that most romantic 

• " In By-paths of Scottish History." By Louis Barb6. 
ios. 6ck net. (Blackie.) 


of women. The author has examined several hundred 
engravings of the Queen and expresses* disappointment 
with all. But that problem must ever remain a mystery, 
and certainly the Morton portrait at tfce beginning of the 
book only deepens our perplexity^ for who would have 
the courage to say that the Queen who broke so many 
hearts was not beautiful ? 

Here is a brief and touching paragraph of her last hour. 

" According to one account the Queen of Scots wore 
black, according to another auburn ringlets, on the morning * 
of her execution. Both, however, agree in this, that when*, 
the false covering fell she appeared as grey as if she had 
been sixty and ten years old." 

She was also " of a full figure, and became actually £tout 
in later life " ; so stout, that she had " a double chin." 

One would prefer to pass on and retain the fairer, timeless 
picture of her buoyant youth, like a flower in the grey scil 
of Scotland, and remember her great spirit and how she wept 
(she often wept) that she could not lie out on the bare 
ground like the men. 

In the sketches of her four companions, the famous 
Marys (two of whom, Mary Carmichael and Mary Hamil- 
ton, should Ik* lightly called Mary Fleming and Mary 
Livingstone), Mr. Barbe has treated each character separ- 
ately, and has taken us beyond history into the solitude 
of their future, when the Queen had gone to England and 
when clouds gathered, only too soon, about their happiness. 
Old age brought as little peace to some of the Marys as to 
tlicir fair mistress. 

Of the remaining papers, such as " Riotous Glasgow," 

" Edinburgh and Her Matron Saint " and " Loretto," 
there is little to be said. They are slight sketches on 
obscure subjects, mere fleeting footnotes to local history, 
more suited for a periodical than the greater dignity of 
such a large and elegant volume as this. 

The last article, " The Story of the Long Tail Myth," 
must feel considerably lost in its present company. Des- 
pite Mr. Barbe's sturdy defence of its presence, we arc 
convinced that by no conceivable by-path, no matter how 
secret, could it be traced to Scotland. However, we do 
not wish to cross swords with the author over that, as — 
with the exception of " The Song of Mary Stuart " — it is 
perhaps the most absorbing and enticing of lus ware*. 

In short, this is certainly a book to read in the making 
oi such books as this only such writers as Andrew Lang 
know the qualities that are indispensable, but one would 
imagine that a combination of expert research * and a 
glowring pen go a long way. 

And Mr. Barbe has the sympathetic mind. Were he to 
retrace lus footsteps (we speak only in metaphoi), and 
follow the Scot in France, who knowrs wliat might not tome 
to light ? He is jieculiarly suited for such a study, where 
his nationality and Ins knowledge of Scottish History 
should prove an invaluable alliance. 

F. W. 


THE MODEL EMPLOYER.* 

Professor Ashley says rightly that the experiments 
described in this book are " full of valuable suggestion - 
to the business man, and no less to those who look to the 
State, or to the great union or Syndicate as the future 
ruler of industry. Bourn villc, for it is of Bourn ville Mr. 
Edward Cadbury writes, is one of our present day models of 
industrial organization an example of what may be done 
when the aim of the employer is " a combination of business 
efficiency together wityi an all-round development of the 
workers as individuals and citizens." The success on the 
business side *is easily proved. In 1880 the number of 
employees was 303, at*the end of 1911 itwas6,i82. That "the 
loyalty of the worker to his own class and its org ani zations " 
has not been lessened in the Bournville " atmosphere anil 
spirit of co-operation and good-will," we take for granted 
since trade unions arc encouraged by the firm. Mr. Edward 

* Experiments in Industrial Organization. By Edward 
Cadbury. With a preface by W. J. Ashley. Ph.D. $n. net. 
(Longmans.) 
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Cadbury, indeed, notes that there is a distinct 
ment ,f in trade-unionism : 


improve - 


** The better education of the employees is beginning to have 
its effect. There are«now # in the works strong branches of various 
unions, and the membership is increasing steadily. This sign 
of awakening industrial consciousness is found also amongst the 
girls, and a branch of the National Federation of Women Workers 
has been established.” 

* \y- have not space here to describe all that is told in 

thisv.i'ok. People who really want to know what can be 

•-done in these days of keen foreign competition and " social 
unrest M by an enlightened captain of industry must read 
“ Experiments in Industrial Organization ” for them- 
selves. They will not be disappointed. For whether it 
is the selection or the education of employees, the discipline 
of the works, the methods of remuneration and organiza- 
tion, the provisions for health and safety, or the industrial 
conditions that arc 
explained, it is all of 
interest, informing and 
illuminative. 


THE WORLDS 1 
END.* 

From Pole to Pole — 
so long a household 
phrase with us — will, 
apparently, soon be Mr 
A m 11 n cl sen's design- 
ation. Even iti these 
days of wonderful trail 
sit it seems to be almost 
unbclicsablc that one 
man should go so far. 
should compass the 
whole, wide world 
" Intrepid Explore! ” 
lias lost the grip, the 
sense ol its old meaning 
We want a new term, a 
stiongei phrase for these 
Aniundfccns, Sha< Rio- 
tous, Stotts, Pearvsand 
their kind. For what 
can now' be expected 
from the latest Polc- 
discovercr but that he 
will reach the most 
northerly point of this 
planet just a* lie and 
his companions have 
gained the most 
southerly, although, 
decidedly, not with the same comparative ease and 
certainty, because the varying conditions make that 
impossible. We must remember that it was Roald Amund- 
sen who, live years ago, in the Gjoa, a 4 7- ton cutter, 
issued from a successful attempt at the North-west Passage, 
alter centuries of failure by other and none the less deter- 
mined and capable men in far larger and better equipped 
vessels. And- just a human point in passing— as the 
Gjoa was making for Bering Straits, her labours done, 
her triumph achieved, she met tljp Duchess of Bedford, 
under the command of Ejnar Mikkelsen, gping into tlic 
Arctic on a similar errand, never to come out again. Not 
one scrap to belittle his rare ability, his keen foresight and 
preparation for possible difficulties he has enjoyed enviable 
good fortune in his \cnturcs — 11 the best of luck " lie calls 

* “ The South Pole : An Account of the Norwegian Antarctic 
Expedition in the Fram t 1910-12.” By Roald Amundsen. 
Translated from the Norwegian by A. G. Chater. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. In Two Volumes. £2 2s. net. 
(John Murray.) 
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it ; and it is for these several reasons that we think he is so^ 
likely to be successful m the north. 

For the present, however, we have to consider him as 
the discoverer of the South Pole, and this record of how 
he and his four companions travelled over the ice and the 
mountain chains from the Great Barrier to the Pole and 
back, makes vigorous, inspiriting reading. Yet whatever 
a man's action may be, daring and great or little and 
cowardly, wc always like to know what he is behind them, 
apart from them, m addition to them ; and here is a side- 
light on the man whom all the world of explorers and 
adventurous spirits generally will ever somewhat envy for 
his two history-making exploits : 

” Here I am, sitting in the shade of palms, surrounded by the 
most wonderful vegetation, enjoying the most magnificent fruits, 
and writing — the history of the South Pole What an infinite 
distance seems to separate that region from these surroundings ! 
And vet it is only four months since my gallant comrades and I 

reached the coveted spot 
/ write the history of the 
South Pole ! If anyone 
had lunted a word of any- 
thing of the sort four or 
five years ago. I should 
have looked upon him as 
incurably mad And yet 
the madman would have 
been right " 

Yes , but it must be 
borne in nnnd that four 
ur five years ago the 
South Pole had not 
cnteied into Roald 
Amundsen's plans and 
purposes. lie, of the 
noilli, was for the 
north and the north 
only. He has, in a sense, 
nieiely stepped out of 
his own chosen trac k to 
do Hus ” great adven- 
ture " by the w.iy— to 
take it from under the 
noses of other men who 
had made it their par- 
timlai pm pose. And 
l!i ue he the iionv, the 
daring sport, the ohag 
nil, and that masteily 
c nurj ge a n d s 111 cess 
which wc all applaud. 
Jn Ins own avoids, he 
went south to get north . 
that is m ordei to se- 
cure the support of the 
Norwegian ]>eople and 
authorities for Ins pro- 
posed four or five years' 
current rccoidmg drift 
acioss the Arctic, with a great effort to reach the T’olc in 
the couise of it, he just ran down south, packed lus sledges, 
put on his skis, hurried out to the Pole and came home 
again. So that if they do not now lit out lus expedition as 
such a one was never before fitted out -well, if they don't, 
Roald Amundsen ought to change lus flag. 

As to 4 he hardships, the terrors and the well-nigh over- 
whelming desolation of such a venture. Docs any sane 
person need to be told about them here ? Even if the 
least adequate justice could be done to them m a lcview, 
where the puri>ose is to give an idea of the whole, rather 
than to single out a feature that is, after all, onlv a portion. 
One is thrilled - no other word will fit -by the dash and 
go over the mountain passes, 1 1 ,ooo feet high, ice-bound and 
often smothered in blinding snow, or sleety hail ; just as 
one feels the party's pleasure and comparative case of 
mind to be away again on the farther plateau, heading for 
the Pole, with now happily, but unknown to the voyagers, 
no more great ascents to scale laboriously. Then the 
triumph of that last observation, taken and checked again 


Roald Amundsen. 

Jl. Aumnds'ii (John Murra.,) 
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, . and again for accuracy's sake, 90° south ! The Pole 1 
Tet all up to this so plainly set down — no flow of words, 
no picture making, no deviating from the subject : and 
still the record is /lot a barren one. Simple and matter-ol- 
fact, as ever arc the man-of-action's records of his own 
share in deeds that thrill the world of humanity, the story 
is told with that oneness of view which has made the best 
in all our literature of things done. Then there was the 
good-bye to " Polheim," the Pole camp : 

" It was a solemn moment when v/v hared our heads and sai 1 
farewell to our home (the tent) and our flag ” 

So to the joy of the homeward run to " Framhcim " (the 
" home " built of a shed and ice-chambers, containing the 

Crystal Palace," on the Barrier, near the Pram's anchor- 
age) ; when the* ski-runners of the party became so hungry 
that they " would have swallowed pebbles without wink- 
ing." Then amongst the mountains again, and we are 
permitted to see some of the glories of the scene, as the 
leader of the party stands at the opening of his tent, at one 
•o'clock in the morning ; when the sun, away over the 
Pole nearly, makes the snow-clad peaks glisten as if they 
were polished, while the lower portions throw dark shadows 
that make a powerful contrast, and over all there is the 
wonderful, awesome silence, of treeless, frozen solitudes — 
all the more wonderful because it has the strange power 
to draw men back to it and its terrors. 

Next came the descent to the lower plateau, the far 
•edge of which was the Barrier, and theic " Framheim." 
Says the leader : 

" The going was* precisely the same — loose, fairly deep snow. 
Wc went quite easily over it, however, and it was all downhill. 
On the ridge where the descent to the glacier began we halted 
to make our preparations Brakes were put under the sledges, 
and our two ski-sticks were fastened together to make one strong 
one ; we should have to be able to stop instantly if surprised by 
a crevasse in going. We ski-runner** went in front. The going 
was ideal here on the steep slope, just enough loose snow to give 
one good steering on ski. We went whizzing down, and it was 
notjnany minutes before we were on the lieihcrg Glacier.'' 

Another descent, and they were on the Barrier plateau, 
in 85° 5' sou til, with eleven dogs left — out of about 
fifty — to draw the three sledges containing provisions for 
thirty-five days, " the dogs looking just as well as when 
we left Framheim " ; and down came a blizzard, with a 
great crevasse straight acioss their path somewhere ahead. 

" The snow was ver \ deep and loose, and the going ver\ heavy 
Fortunately we were warned in time of our approach to Un- 
expected tracks l>y the appearance ot somt bare uc ridges I hose 
told us clearly enough that disturbances had taken place here, 
and that even greater one-» might be expected, probably near at 
hand. At that moment the thick cut tain ot cloud was torn 
asunder, anti the sun pierced the whirling mas-, of snow. Instantly 
Haussen shouted : * Stop, Bjaaland ! ’ He was just on the edge 
of the yawning crevasse." 

Such, not omitting the delightful " Day at Framheim," 
were some of the items in the discovery of the South Pole. 
And Mr. John Murray has done fine justice to his share ot 
letting the world know, and having a lasting record, of how 
it was all done. 

J. E. Patiekson. 


WILLIAM SHARP.* 

Mrs. William Sharp, in her edition of her husband's 
writings, has certainly kept the best until the last. These 
" Vistas " contain the most notable work, in creative litera- 
ture at any late, which lie produced under his own name. 
It was almost inevitable that those dramatic studies should 
have been compared with the earlier plays of Maeterlinck. 
The two men were trying to produce similar effects by simi- 
lar methods. But, as it happened, Shaip had no knowledge 
of the Belgian poet’s work when he wrote seme of them, 
and they arc all quite personal and characteristic. The 

* “Vistas." By William Sharp. 5s net. * 4 William Sharp : A 
Memoir." By Mrs. William Sharp. 2 Vols. 10s. net. ( Heine - 
mannj 


best of them are masterpieces of suggestion. They display 
Sharp's feeling for the supernatural and the mysterious at 
its most effective, and the economy which the form imposes 
curbs that fluency which was the defect of his undoubted 
command of language. The finest df them is " A Northern 
Night," in which the unseen presence of death is really 
powerfully indicated. Others, such as " The Passion of 
P6re Hilarion," arc spoilt by too much insistence. This 
was Sharp's great fault. The Pre-Raphaelite influence, 
working on a natural facility, produced a love of detail and* 
description which is in the result too often weaiisome. It, 
has this effect in the majority of the stories and studies 
which complete the present volume, though " The Gypsy 
Christ " is not without x>owcr and fascination. 

This readiness of pen had, of course, its advantages. 
Not only did it enable Sharp to live on what, if it was largely 
journalism, was at any rate connected, and quite worthily 
connected, with the literature which he loved ; it also saved 
him from the necessity of deliberately writing below him- 
self. Many men, working slowly at some cherished work 
of art, have the torture and mortification of at the same time 
turning out much bad stuff because they cannot write both 
well and fast. Sharp, with his fluency, could always keep 
up to, or near, his own average. He neither made liis 
fortune nor produced a masterpiece, but he managed to 
succeed at once in the ideal and the commercial walks of 
letters in a way which is only too rare. How he did it is 
the subject of his wife’s " Memoir," which was published 
last year and is now reissued in two volumes uniform 
with the collected works. 

It is a book of considerable value to the student of later 
nineteenth century literature. Sharp knew everyone and 
corresponded with everyone. Nevertheless, the best 
reading will be found in the earlier pages, before he had 
settled to the literary career and made his name. To this 
period belong some good stones. His own description of 
liis first day .it school is delightful. 

" On tile vei\ (lav of my arrival a rebellion had broken out, 
and by natural instinct I was, like the Irishman the moment he 
arrived 111 Amcura, * agin the Government.' I remember the 
rapture with which l evaded a master's pursuing grip, and was 
hauled in at a window by exultant rebels 111 that temporary 
haven the same afternoon 1 insulted a big boy, wIiom peculiar 
physiognonn had amazed me to delighted but impolite laughter, 
and forthwith experienced my first school thrashing Later in the 
day I had the satisfaction of coming out victor in .in uneejud 
combat with the heir ol ail Indian lug-wig, whom, wilh too ready 
familiarity, 1 had addressed as * Curry.’ As I was a ralher 
delicate and sensitive child, this was not a bad beginning " 

It seems to be the orthodox tiling for artists to be sensi- 
tive and delicate in childhood. Possibly, in the retrospect. 
Sharp, after many days spent among poets and poetry, was 
inclined to exaggerate those qualities in his own case. In 
spite of visions and communings with the Infinite, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the hero of these escapades had 
a fair share of health and hardihood. He ran away from 
school four tunes, and later lived for two or three months 
in a gipsy encampment, acquiring strange lore which he after- 
wards put to good use. He was a nomad by temperament, 
and contrived to sec a good deal of the world in the couise 
of his life : on one occasion the wanderlust compelled him 
to throw up profitable appointments m London, and to 
leave England. 

After a voyage to Australia for the sake of his health, 
and various efforts to school himself to the sober ways of 
clerkship, young Sharp came to the conclusion that his 
destiny was to bo a wnter and (as the phrase then went) a 
Bohemian. He accordingly went through considerable 
hardships, at one time living on roasted chestnuts, but 
ultimately his talents brought him recognition. These 
were aided bf. the invaluable asset of self-assurance. His* 
first interview with c Rossetti was more admirable for this 
quality than for taste ; and on one occasion he painted a 
book, not a word of which had yet been written, in colours 
so glowing that he left the publisher’s office the richer by 
a cheque for ^100. He had an extraordinary knack of 
getting to know people, and he soon numbered most liter- 
ary men of any standing among his acquaintances, It is. 
however, rather a limitation that he confined his friendship 
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m exclusively to men and women of hi 9 own or kindred 
professions. Onc # feels that a stockbroker or two would 
have been good for him. 

There are a great many letters, both written by and 
'Written to Sharp in they volumes. The latter are, on the 
whole, the more interesting. Some of the best letter- writers 
•of the day were among his correspondents. Stevenson 
writes a note of characteristic whimsicality, enclosing two 
•sonnets, of which I personally can make neither head nor 
tail. Sharp, however, likes them, and proposes to include 
them in an anthology which he is making ; against which 
jfc.L.S. launches an amused protest. John Addington 
Symonds discusses verse-structure in a way which has 
become curiously old-fashioned. We are more interested in 
the matter than the manner of poetry nowadays, and it is 
notable that whereas when Sharp w^s editing volumes of 

Canterbury Poets,” anthologies were made on the basis 
of form, they are at present made on a basis of subject or 
mood. There is a very interesting letter from Henley, pro- 
testing against Shaqi's review of his " In Hospital " and 
objecting especially to his use of the adjective " crude.' 1 
** My method is, I know, the exact reverse of your own," he 
writes ; and defends his own method with spirit. Pater's 
letters are disappointing, but there are some characteristic 
notes from Meredith. Part of one must be quoted : it is 
such ideal fare for the comic spirit. 

M I have read your hook on Shelley, and prefer it, matched with 
the bulky. Putting out of view Matthew Arnold’s veiy lofty lift 
of superterrestrial nose over the Godwin nest, one inclines to agree 
with him about our mortal business of Shelley M 

Was the great man pulling his own leg when he allowed 
himself to write like*, this ? or was his sense of 


A VETERAN SOCIALIST.* 

Herr Bebel is now seventy-two, and he is still the honoured 
leader of the old guard of Social democracy in Germany. 
This first volume of autobiography tells* of his boyhood 
and early manhood, of the controversies with the followers 
of I-assallc, the founding and early successes of the Social 
democratic party ; and leaves us at the era of coercion, 
with Bismarck in power, in 1878. In all modesty and 
sincerity Herr Bebel has written of the part he has played 
in the building up of his party, and if the English reader 
gets too much of the doings of the Lassalleans and wearies 
of the intrigues and misdeeds of their dictator -Jean 
Baptist von Schweitzer— there is ample compensation in the 
pages that deal with the author’s more personal reminis- 
cences. In especial are the years of apprenticeship, 
the life as a journeyman carpenter, and the political im- 
prisonments of interest. 

In the Fortress of Hubertusburg, where Bebel -then a 
member of the Reichstag had been sentenced to remain 
for two years for High Treason, in 1872, Licbkncclit was 
already installed : 

" There were five or six of us altogether, and when one left the 
court would provide a fresh recruit, Further, there was always 
some student sent to the fortress for some duelling affair ” 

Arbitrary as the sentence seems to us, for the " high 
treason " was the crime of democratic propaganda on 
strictly constitutional lines and frank criticism of Bis- 
marck’s policy, the prisoners were recognized as political 
offenders and treated with every consideration. Indeed 
the doctor who assured Frau Bebel : " If your husband 

*” My Life.” By August Bebel. 7s6d.net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


humour sound asleep ? Wilde is as Wildian as 
Meredith is Mercditliian. lie sends Sharp that 
really line sonnet ” On the Sale by Auction of 
Keats’s Love Letters,” and adds . 

“I wish I could grave mv sonnets on an ivorv 
tablet — Quill-pens and n > 1 e paper aie onlv good 
•enough for lulls of hiding \ sonnet should always 
look well. l>on‘t von think so * '* 

But if Wilde too much hims?lf may be mocked 
as superfine, Meredith too nun !i himself is 
ludicrous. 

Sharp’s dual personality, and the evolution 
of " Fiona Mac lead,” is, ot course, Llic principal 
motive of the " Memon " Though by no means 
lacking masculine qualities, lie always had a 
peculiar sympathy with women and a power of 
seeing things from their point of view It was 
the growtli of this, coupled with other i auscs, -- 
among them the desnc to express his mystical 
imaginings in a literature which should not ho 
associated with his less intimate work as William 
Sharp— which gradually evoked the idea of the 
mysterious poetess who so long baffled the 
critics. It is remarkable how, in a gossiping 
world. Sharp, who also loved mystification foi 
its own sake, contrived to keep his seciet. lie 
told it to a lew friends ; but when suspicions 
were aroused in a wider circle, he denied Ins 
identity without scruple. He even, when m 
considerable financial strait Sr let slip the oppor- 
tunity of a Civil last pension because, to obtain 
it, a complete statement of his claim would have 
had to be placed on the table of the House of 
Commons. Before his death, he vvrojp 110 tes for 
various friends, begging forgiveness for the deceit. 
Some day, perhaps, some acute critic will make 
an elaborate psychological study of* all the 
available data. The result would be very valu 
able, for though neithpr William Sharp nor 
Fiona Macleod were writers of the highest im- 
portance, their joint tenancy of one body, was an 
unique event. 

, Francis Bickley. 



A. Betel. 

From "My Lite," by A. Bubel (Fisher Unwin). 
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* gct9 a year in prison you may rejoice, for he needs a rest ! M 
was probably right, so strenuously was Herr Rebel working 
for " the cause " at the time of his arrest. Rebel himself 
writes that : « 

" The absolute rest and fresh air (at Huhertushurg) soon put 
me on my feet again. ... It was even discovered, when sub- 
sequently undergoing a medical examination, that mv left lung, 
in which tuberculosis had eaten a large hole, had healed during 
my internment. M 

The daily routine of prison life is well described : 

" We had to be ready dressed by seven o’clock, when the cells 
were opened for cleaning. (This was done by a so-called 1 calc- 
factor/ and prisoners had to pay for this and for the rent of tlieir 
cells some 15s. monthly). In the meantime we had breakfast in 
the large corridor. Our friend Hirsoh used to take this oppor- 
tunity to play chess with another civilian prisoner, with whom he 
used to be continually quarrelling over the game. From eight to 
ten we were locked m our cells ; then we took our regulation 
walks in the garden. From twelve to three in winter and lour in 
summer we were once more locked up, anti then took our second 
walk, to be locked up at five or six according to the season, 
until the cells were unlocked next morning. We had the right to 
burn a light until 10 p.m , and these hours 1 devoted to study ” 

Besides learning English and French under Liebkneclit’s 
tuition Herr Rebel during this imprisonment read largely 
in history, political economy, and natural science. 

JNot always, however, were the prison conditions so 
favourable as at Hubcrtusburg. In the end, as all Europe 
knows, Bismarck's policy of coercion failed utterly, and 
Ilcrr Rebel in his old age has seen the party of Social 
democracy become the largest in Germany. J. ('. 


“THE PEARK.”* 

His Honour Judge Party is so versatile a tn.in that we may 
turn from delighting 111 lus children's books, to a considera- 
tion of him dispensing justice from bis “ peark,” only to 
recall that he is a playwright as well as an earnest advocate 
for certain legal reforms, and besides all these lie has Ins 
enduring niche as editor of the fascinating letters of c liai til- 
ing Dorothy Osborne. Then, too, he ga\c 11s not long ago 
a pleasant volume of mis< cllancous essays, and now he 
claims (and succeeds in holding) our attention with a 
most engaging volume of rcnnmsc enees The title ot tins 
book suggests that it is only contented with the writer’s 
experiences 111 Manchester but it includes recollections 
of his early London life, bits about his barristerial ex- 
periences on circuit, and a miscellany of anecdotes that 
range far from the city in which he spent a ipiaitei of a 
century and at which lie now occasionally pokes fun One 
of the most impressive memories of Manchester is that ol 
its cotton-ladcn “lurries,'' and Judge Parry says that if he 
had had a hand in emblazoning a coat o! arms lie would 
have chosen " a lurry — not rampant, or courant, but f'as- 
sanl — night and day constantly and eternally pas' ant” 

It was by lus experience in Manchester that Judg' Parry 
came to be an advocate on bchalt ot a couple of legal re- 
forms which should Ik; hastened by his well-infor.ncd cham- 
pionship. One of these concerns the judginc it summons, 
the machinery of which means in effect the establishing of 
one law for the rich and another for the poor, and the other 
is the demand for (ourts of ( onnliution or Reconcilement, 
where the parties concerned tould together discuss the 
matter in dispute with the judge in an informal fashion and 
thus often avoid the lottery of an action. The experiment 
seems one that needs but formulating to be tried, for it 
might be the production of much good, while it is difficult 
to see m what way it could do harm. These subjects are 
more or less incidentally dealt with in this delightful book, 
but the reader soon realises that they are matters near the 
author’s heart, though the volume m whiui they occur is 
in the main a brightly anecdotal one. The blending ol 
seriousness and fun is one of Judge Pa* ry’s happy charac- 
teristics as a raconteur — a blending winch results in his 
never being either solemnly dull, or merely flippant — and 
it is difficult to believe that any read jrs will be disappointed 

* “ What the Judge Saw: Beirg Twenty-Five Years in 
Manchester. By One Who Has Lone It.” By His Honour 
Judge Edward Abbott Parry. 7s. 6d. net. (Smith, Elder.) 


with this record of things experienced, seen and heard by one 
who has not allowed a number of years on the “ peark ’* 
to dull his sense of humour, the readiribss of his own wit, or 
appreciation of the wit of other men. , One anecdote, as it 
is that from which the title of this notice is taken, may 
be quoted from among the large number scattered through 
1 he book : 

Shee said a witty thing to Lord Coleridge, who was puzzled 
with the Lancashire dialect. A witness, in describing a verbal 
encounter, said : “Then the defendant turned round and said if 
’e didn’t ’owld ’is noise, ’e’d knock ’im off ’is peark.” 

” Peark ? Mr Shee, what is meant by peark ? ” asked the f 
Lord Chief Justice. 

"Oh, peark, my lord, is any position where a man elevates 
himself above his fellows — for instance, a bench, my lord.” 

J udge Parry goes on to say that the witness had put an 
adjective before the word " peark ” but he did not repeat 
it, not wishing “ to bring the blush of shame to the cheek 
of modesty,*’ and adds, characteristically, the decisive 
judgment that " there is no check like the check of modesty." 

Walter Jerrold. 


A TRAGEDY OF FOUR.* 

There are, they say, but live possible plots in the world : 
of these Mrs. Wharton lias chosen in her latest novel 
perhaps the commonest of all. Yet this fact by no means 
detracts from the value of the story, for in her hands a 
motif taken from melodrama becomes a new flung. “ The 
Reef ” is at once a study in character contrast of the 
simplest kind and a revelation in spiritual tragedy of the 
subtlest. The subject is the contrast between appaient 
victory and actual defeat, for the woman who seemed to 
win is really the woman who lost, when laying her hand 
on substance she found but shadow Incidentally, too, 
" The Reef ” throw's a searchlight on the basic dilleicnce 
between the way in which men and women view the 
ethics of lo\e adventure 

George Harrow, on Ins way to Anna Loath, is irritated 
by a telegram putting ofl his visit without excuse. By 
the malice of that fate which waits on weak moments he 
falls in with Sophy Vincr, one of the thousands of women 
who, with their backs to the wall, are fighting poverty with 
no weapon ot education or piofcssional training. Harrow 
gives tlic child what she has never had before a good time, 
but emerges from the affair no longer an honouiablc man. 
He becomes so much the meanei while Sophy, slfallow in 
brain but profound in instinct, loams from it a power 
of nobility and saonficc which nothing else could have 
taught hei A year later, when his suit of Anna Leath is 
on the verge of success, he finds Sopliy engaged to her 
stepson. 

Jt is curious to note how Mrs. Wharton deals with a 
situation so full of irony as this. Where, for instance, 
Anatole France would have laid stress on the priggish 
hypocrisy of Harrow, the man who is actually shocked 
at seeing a woman contemplate the very course of action 
to which he lias already committed himself, Mf$. Wharton, 
is overcome with pity for the four people concerned : for 
the boy who adores a girl with no love to give him, for 
the woman so deceived, for the girl so perpfruptd and the 
man so harassed. The situation is grimly huttjprous, but 
Mrs. Wharton fails to sec this apparently. Day after day 
these people skate over the thin ice of revelation till the 
facts leap to life just because they arc in the air, they can- 
not remain unknown. And although Sophy effaces herself, 
it is Anna who will always suffer, since between (herself and 
Harrow at every si n pies t incident a mocking memory 
comes before, her of the shadowy third. The final touch 
of satire is given v'hcn Harrow refuses to satisfy Anna's 
morbid curiosity, saying : “ It would put something irre- 
mediable between us," when the something irremediable is 
already there to spoil their lives. 

The colourlessness of Mrs. Wharton's style bleaches all 
comment from her pages : what remains therefore of 
satire is of the very stuff of the tale itself. Yet the work 

* “ The Reef." By Edith Wharton. 6s. (Macmillan.) 
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is unequal.^ Sophy and Anna live ; never has the world- 
tossed wanderer, the smirched thing with a pure heart, 
been better done titan in the former ; never could a grande 
dame beating at £he gates of life be more vivid than in 
the latter. But tlie» 1 ad Owen is a whirl of inexplicable 
hysteria ; the man Darrow but an irritating enigma. Mrs. 
Wharton deals so delicately with these masculine nerves 
that their possessors remain but phantoms. Darrow 
would not have captured Anna, nor would he have held 
Sophy : he was not man enough to flutter the dovecotes 
in this fashion. It is, too, a defect in Mrs. Wharton's 
delicate cameo-work that her sentimental conflicts are 
so isolated from the workaday world. Her characters 
live # in a vacuum. Darrow, for instance, is called a diplomat , 
but actually he has no trade but that of philandering. 
To draw people so is to botanise without recognising the 
soil from which a plant grows. 

Yet to carp thus is rather to gird at a style of novel - 
‘writing, for the works of the high-priest of this school, Mr. 
Henry James, exhibit exactly the same divorce between a 
drama and what must have been its inevitable setting, the 
buying and selling, the eating and drinking, all the activities 
of the market placo, whether of national or individual life. 
And if a good deal of the weird contrast of actuality is 
lost by this method of secluding a tragedy, at the same 
time it leaves more room for the subtle interplay of mind 
with mind which makes Mrs. Wharton's work so fascina- 
ting. We arc here very near to the " psychic " drama of 
Maeterlinck, and within its strictly drawn boundaries 
“ The Keel " is a \cry fine book. 

M. P. Willcccks. 


THE COMPLETE MYSTERY.* 

No book of Dickens’s has been more written about than 
" Edwin Drood," and none has been less generally read by 
the public at large Even earnest and devoted Dickensians 
aTe deterred from reading it, as Mr. Cunung Walters says 
in his introductory chapter, " tx’cause they do not care to 
be tantalised by a half-told tale." The tale must always 
remain half- told, of course, but since some “ Suggestions 
for a Conclusion " appeared in the Cornhtll in 1884, a for- 
midable number of critics have exercised their ingenuity 
in deducing from so much of the novel as Dickens had done 
a solution of the mystery that lie had finished ravelling but 
had scarcely begun to unravel. The problem divides itself 
into three main questions : Was Edwin actually murdered, 
or had ho esekped into hiding ? Who was Dutch ery ? and 
how had Dickens meant to pair off certain of the cliaracters 
at the conclusion of it all ? 

The variety of solutions that have been offered bear 
testimony to the cunning with which Dickens had woven his 
plot. Following close on Dickens's death, Orpheus C. Kerr 
wrote a burlesque finish of the story in 1870 ; in the same 
year four articles were published in different papers making 
guesses at how it was to have developed ; several writers 
published sequels to the unfinished romance, plays based 
upon it, wd articles concerning it ; then Richard Proctor 
temporarily laid Edwin's ghost in 1 887 with his remarkable 
1 book* " Watched by the Dead : A Loving Study of Dickens’ 
Hall-told Tale." For eighteen years after that the subject 
was* left an severely alone as if it had been settled once for 
; all. Then, in 1905, Mr. Cuming Walters revived it, and in 
his " Clues to the Mystery of Edwin Drood " ably pro- 
pounded!^ theories that Drood was>rcally and undoubtedly 
dead and that the baffling Datchery was none other than 
Helena Shandless in disguise. A cloud of controversy rose 
) up about him ; it is amazing to read here a list of the mul- 
titude of articles and books that have been written since, 
some in agreement with Mr. Walter’s theories, some opposed 
to them and setting up rival theories, each new theorist 

* The Complete "Mystery of Edwin Drood," by Charles 
Dickens. The History, Continuations and Solutions (1870- 
.191X3) by J. Cuming Walters. 6s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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starting his new crowd of supporters or opponents. Last 
autumn Sir W. Robertson Nicoll took up the running, made 
an exhaustive study of Dickens's usual methods of con- 
struction, and of the characters and the fragmentary plot 
of " Edwin Drood "in particular, and delivered wk.it was, 
in the opinion of most critics, a final judgment on the whole 
case. He not only acquiesced m Mi. Walters's main con- 
clusions, but deduced from the published novel, from an exami- 
nation of the original manuscript and from other sources, fresh 
evidence 111 corroboration of them, and so admittedly left 
nothing for further investigators to do. But Mr. Walters 
seems to have felt it an opportune moment to put out this 
final volume, winch contains the unfinished novel, a lucid 
summary of the continuations that have been written to it 
and all the various essays that have been made in the solving 
of its uncertainties, and a very full and very interesting ac- 
count of the discussion that has raged round " The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood " ever since Dickens made even more of a 
mystery of it than lie had intended Mr. Cuming Walters 
has done his work thoroughly and well. He has included 
the fragmentary chapter on “ How Mr. Sapsea ceased to Ihj 
a Member of the Eight Club," which was found by Forster 
after Dickens's death ; he devotes one section to a history 
of the inception and writing of " Edwin Drood " and an 
account of the localities and characters of the novel ; and 
another to the sequels and solutions, concluding with a 
large folding table in which the divcis conclusions of the 
book are tabulated, so that one may see at a glance what 
theories and beliefs have been held on the points in dispute 
by those who have studied them. There is also a complete 
bibliography. The numerous illustrations add greatly to 
the attractiveness and the value of a book that all lovers 
of Dickens will welcome with both hands. 


AN OLD ROMANCE.* 

It is so long since Mr. Gossc's version of " Undine " was 
published that it comes in its present guise almost as a new 
venture. In any form it is heartily welcome. Discerning 
donors have by this already noted it and assigned copies 
(dare we say ?) to the stockings of maidens in their early 
teens ; and for such purposes it could scarcely be bettered. 

* " Undine " : A Tale by F de la Mottc Fouqufs. Translated 
froih the German by Edmund Gosse, C.B. as. 6d. net. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson.) 
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Buckingham Palace in 1790. 

l’ho English been* 1 in ihc Eighteenth Century,* by E. S. Roscoe (Constable). 


Its appearance 
prompts the remark 
that nothing is so 
dead as the average 
romance of former 
generations. For 
proof of this we need 
not go back to Don 
Bclianis of Greece, or 
Palmenn of Eng- 
land, or the metrical 
romances that pass 
among philologists as 
literature , we need 
not go to 14 Arcadia," 
which if theie have 
been few to praise 
there have been fewer 
still to love. We shall 
find the least living 
of books among the 
wild fictions that 
flourished in times 
far less remote from 
ours, to wit, in the 
great romantic out- 
burst, of which the 
F rench Revolution is, 
in a sense, merely one of the incidents. To us these stones 
have become humorous. " Wcrther " suggests the lady who 
went on cutting bread-and-butter, rather than the youths 
who died in romantic imitation of the hero, and Byron 
himself begins to assume the proportions and character of 
a legend, and lives as a force and influence rather than 
as one whose words arc \ ital to this generation . 4 4 Undine " 

is a strange survival. It is a spark, still bright, of the 
great romantic conflagration that blazed to its height and 
expired in the works of Wagner, whose machinery of 
giants, gnomes, nymphs, valkyncs, knights m shining 
armour, magic rings, potions, the spell of the mountains, 
and the mystery of the forest, is precisely that by which 
the author of 44 Undine " sought to create his effects. 
Certainly not the least romantic fact about " Undine " is 
that it was the book Wagner was reading on the latest 
evening oi his life. 

The autlioi himself was a romance Handsome and well- 
born, his first recollection was the riding away of a mag- 
nificent officer to the wars, and his first thrill the sight of 
a suit of armour and a great two-handed sword. Hence- 
forth knights in armour and magnificent steeds were his 
obsession, and he continued to produce in plays and stories 
a vast succession of heroes, who (in Heine's words) were 
as brave as a bundled lions and as senseless as two donkeys. 
Inevitably he became a soldier, and entered (of course) a 
cavalry regiment He saw actual service in the Napoleonic 
wars and was wounded both at Liitzen and Bautzen. He 
met and worshipped Goethe and Schiller, and was as fond 
of Chamisso (said a cynic) as any cavalry officer could be 
of one who had been in the infantry. He was (appropri- 
ately) three times married, and lived to 1843, long enough 
to have witnessed a new romantic revival. 

He brings with him to us very little of his vast output. 
In even his more readable stories, like 44 Sintram " and 
44 Aslauga’s Knight,” you will find heroines vaguer than 
Elsa, and heroes more monumentally priggish than 
Lohengrin. " Undine " alone is really alive, and oven 
in that a modem finds himself preferring the rather 
Ibsenitisli nymph that Undine was before she obtained her 
soul. Its real charm is in its sense of natural wonder — 
the magic of the streams and the woods. There its thrill 
is genuine, even though the methods and idiom are 
obsolete. The ride of Huldbrand through the forest is 

f just the 44 Waldesnacht ” of so many romantic poets, 
terrorless now in literature, but dark and wild as ever in 
the music of Schubert. 

Gborge Sampson. 


PROVINCIAL NERVE CENTRES * 

Under this somewhat unillumi native title Mr. Roscoe 
gives a few impressionist sketches of life m London and 
the Provinces. Tt must be confessed that even the best 
of our historians have been inclined to lay too much stress 
on the life in London, and Mr. Roscoe' s unpretentious 
pages fill a distinct gap m portraying the work of other 
nerve centres of our national life. How little docs the 
ordinary history tell us of Liverpool, its curious isolation 
from the rest of the kingdom, its dependence on the slave 
trade, the stream of privateers it sent out to fight American 
vessels in the War of Independence, or the origin of its 
traditional conservatism ! How seldom do popular histories 
give a correct description of life in farm and cottage during 
the first half of the eighteenth century, of the two strings 
to every agriculturist's bow — his agriculture and his manu- 
facture 1 The realisation of this fact and of our inabihty 
to reproduce it under modern industrial conditions is of 
no little importance in the quest for means of attracting 
men back to the land. 

On these points, in these spheres that he makes par- 
ticularly his own, Mr. Roscoe is thoroughly interesting 
and informing. Scarcely less clear and graphic is the 
contrast drawn between the middle classes of London, 
unemotional, tranquil, conservative, and the manufac- 
turers who by their energy and enterprise were transforming 
the Midlands and the North. Equally forcible is the 
comparison between the shallow-brained, idle aristocrat of 
the Capital and such intellectual and progressive aristocrats 
of the Provinces as laird Townshend. who in 1730 renounced 
the career of statesman for that of scientific farmer. One 
virtue our author docs allow the noblemen of the Capital. 
Alone among the other classes they acquired by their study 
of French and their travels on the Continent a certain 
sympathy with other Europeans, which blossomed into an 
actual entente with the aristocracy of France, and also 
made the great families of England the natnral leaders, 
of their country in foreign politics. 

Broad and useful a%are such impressionist surveys, Mr. 
Roscoe descciyjs from these heights to steer us through the 
streets of Bath with # their superficial, inconsequential life. 
Such personalities too as Fanny Burney, Jane Austen and 
Miss Seward are graceful ornaments of the backwaters of 
national life, but scarcely deserve the space allotted to 
them in the study of the main streams of English progress. 
Nor does Samuel Crisp, Fanny Burney's guide, philosopher' 

44 The English Scene in the Eighteenth Century," By* 
E. S. Roscoe. 12s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 
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and friend, seem to be quite in hie element in such a wide 
survey. We noijce too some awkward repetitions of quota- 
tions, etc., and an occasional non sequttur. The fact that 
the tenants assembled at the Hall to welcome the squire 
home is brought f&rwgrd as an illustration of the decay 
of the feudal spirit, instead of its subsistence. Nor can 
we agree that the influence of India on the middle class 
“ has never received due attention. 0 Apart lrom these 
blemishes this study of the nation's progress is as satisfac- 
* tory to the student as it is readable by the curious. 

GITANJALI.* 

We think it probable that a good many people who read 
Mr. Yeats' very eulogistic introduction to this volume will 
be rather dj 'appointed when they cotne to study the actual 
contents. For these prose ’translations made by the author 
from his Bengali poems are clouded in a kind of rosy and 
gentle mysticism which will be alien to most Western in- 
telligences. They have beauty, but it is the cold and crys- 
tal beauty of an ascetic dreamer who has cast from him all 
the dross of the earth. You will not find in tlus book the 
glowing pulse of the East as you will find it m the huge 
Indian epics, but you will find the pure, exquisite, and 
pensive visions of a sage. We miss, of course, the cadence 
of the original verse which is said to be wonderfully delicate 
and finished, but these translations arc quite enough to 
show 11s that Mr. Tagore is a true poet. We should not 
have called him a great poet, but then, naturally, it is im- 
possible to make a statement like this, knowing so little of 
his work and that in a translation. In India, Mr. Tagore 
has a reputation of an extraordinarily exalted and universal 
nature. Ilis genius must indeed be the mouthpiece of a 


He mokes the dust rise from the earth with his swagger ; he 
adds his loud voice to every word that I utter. 

He is my own little self, my Lord, he knows no shame ; but 1 
am ashamed to come to thy door in his company ” 

There is humour in this poem, any, bibodless, but true. 
As for the thought, it is one that has constantly pressed 
upon most of us, the thought of the double self, as it were. 
Poe described it in " William Wilson,” Stevenson in ” Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and now Mr. Tagore describes it in 
this small but very effective poem. 

As can be understood, Mr. Tagore is an optimist in regard 
to life. His is much too simple a natuie (simple in spile of 
the utmost cultivation) to be affected by the gloomy ten- 
dencies of 1 lie modern European mind, 'lo him life is not 
full of liideous complications for which there arc no solutions. 
His mystical acceptance of the world is far too wide for 
that. As lie says (poem 95) : 

" I was not aware of the moment when 1 first r tossed the 
threshold oi ( lile 

“What was tile power that made me open out mlo t his vast 
mystery like a hud in the foiest at midnight 1 

“ When in the morning I looked upon the light I felt in a moment 
that T was no stranger m this world, that the m&ciu table without 
name and form had taken me in its a r ms in the form of my own 
mother. 

“ Even so, in death the same unknown will appear as ever known 
to me And because I love this life, I know I shall love death 
as well. 

“ The child cries out when from the right breast the mot her takes 
it away, in the very next moment to find in the left one its con- 
solation M 

After all, it is not jierhaps surprising that a man who can 
picture life in such subtle and yet simple language should be 
a power amongst the allegorical and fatalistic races of the 
East. 

HlCHAKl) C‘t T RLIi. 


national aspiration and philosophy to have 
moved so profoundly a country as vast as his 
But to English minds, that is to say to the 
majority of English minds, he would certainly 
appear to lack substance. He has no obvious 
grip on reality, without which romance itself. 
111 our eyes, loses its real magic. 

There are, in all, 103 poems in the book 
They are poems about the experiences of the 
soul, and they have the calm perfection which 
might appertain, one imagines, to the out- 
pourings of a disembodied spirit. On the whole, 
they haj/c the negative rather than the positive 
qualities of high poetry. They arc flawless, but 
they lack fire. They are noble, but they Jack 
passion. They resemble, somehow, scentless 
white flowers, with just the tinge of colour on 
their petals. For they are not altogether with- 
out the vital spark, although it is very attenu 
ated. PcVhaps the mo^t human of the poems 
are to and 30. They are well worth quoting 
in full : — 

** Here is thy footstool, and there rest thv feet 
where live the poorest, the lowliest, and lost. 

“ When I try to bow to tliee, my obeisance cannot 
reach down to the depth whcie thy feet re^t among 
the poorest, the lowliest, and lost. 

“ Pride can never approach to whcie thou walkost 
in the clothes of the humble among the poorest, the 
lowliest, f id lost. 

11 My/ Art can never find its way to where thou 
keepesf Company with the compamonlcss among 
the pr ;est, the lowliest, and the lost.” 

TV /e you have the compassion of a Whitman 
torn Jb d by the humility of a Dostoievsky. It 
is i tarely beautiful idea. 

30 0 nt ' 

" I came out alone on my way to my tryst. But 
who is this that follows me in the silent dark ? 

I move aside to avoid his presence but I escape 
him not. 

* “ Gitanjaii ” (Song Offerings). By Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. With an Introduction by W. B. Yeats and 
a Frmiispieoe Portrait of the Author by William 
Rothenstein. 109. 6d. net. (Chiswick Press.) 



Frances E. Willard. 

From " Frances Willard : Her Lite and Work," by Ray Strachey (Unwin). 
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FRANCES WILLARD* 

11 I started," says Mrs. Strachcy, " to write this book as 
an outsider and a critic, as one who could judge of Frances 
Willard’s life uablindcd by loyalty or affection. But I 
have not succeeded. I am not an outsider any longer, 
but a follower and a friend." Beneath those words lies, 
perhaps, the secret of Miss Willard’s success. It was one 
of personality. Quite obviously it was not so much the 
things she said that were impressive, but the way in which 
she said them. When you have reached the end of this 
book, if you ask yourself what was her special message to 
the world you cannot give any very definite answer. She 
preached temperance, purity, women’s suffrage, philan- 
thropy — nothing new. Nor had she anything new to say 
on these subjects. " She knew well enough,” says the 
author, " that her books were horrible." Indeed it would 
have been surprising if they had been anything else, seeing 
that she once put together 650,000 words of autobiography 
in three weeks. And yet the Society she organised num- 
bered its members by the million and had its branches 
in Japan, Spam, Syria, India, and other remote countries. 
Nor can its success be attributed altogether to its policy — 
the policy of "Do Everything," on the principle that 
" any amount of elbow-room is good for folks.” No, the 
genius of the movement was Miss Willard, with her force 
of character, her energy and persistence, her unwavering 
goodness, and — her personal charm. " The first time 1 
heard her,” wrote a disciple, " I lay awake all night for 
sheer gladness. It was such a wonderful revelation to 
me that a woman like Miss Willard could exist. 1 thanked 
God and took courage for humanity.” So this woman, 
with the simple, indefinite message given to her by her 
sister Mary : " Tell everybody to be good,” became what 
it is but little of an exaggeration to call a world-force, the 
only woman whose statue is in the Capital at Washington. 
She worked whole-heartedly . and the statistics of her 
work form one of the moot amazing portions of this book. 
The meetings she attended averaged 365 per annum In 
1881 she and licr secretary sent out to.ooo letters, " and 
}>esidc<; this she wrote many articles for the temperance 
papers, and made many hundreds of speeches.” In 1883 
she visited every State and territory m the Union, ,f started 
societies m every one of them, spoke in every town of over 
io.ooo inhabitants, and travelled over 30,000 miles.” All 
this, and more, is put vividly before you by Mrs. Strachcy 
in a candid, concise, and ably-handled biography, for 
which she must gam the gratitude of every one who is 
interested in social work, and of which not the least attrac- 
tive portion is the sympathetic account of Miss Willard’s 
earlier years in Wisconsin, first as a high-spin ted girl, later 
as a successful school teacher. 


ONLY A PROLOGUES 

It is almost inevitable, in critical days like these, that a 
hero should incur a ceitain nsk of unpopularity when he 
is obviously an author’s favourite. Half a century ago, 
when the novel-reading world was more impressionable and 
sympathetic, Dickens played a sate card when he declared 
'David Coppcrfield lus favourite child. Nowadays the 
tendency is to be derisive, and to be suspicious of a 
central character who dawns upon the horizon in such a 
glow of prose as Madame Grand throws into licr opening 
chapter. To do her justice, she maintains a varied elo- 
quence and an unceasing enthusiasm for her theme through 
more than six hundred closely printed pages, and of the 
length of her project we shall have more to say presently. 
What is more, Adnam Pratt retains lus prime importance 
in the centre of the scheme, and approves himself a ster- 
ling instance of the modern man whose ideas outstrip liis 
chances and his fortunes. From the idyllic opening to 
the page where he walks out into the world a penniless 

* " Frances Willard : Her Life and Work.” By Kay Strachey. 
With an Introduction by Lady Henry Somerset and 8 Illustra- 
tions. 5s. net. (Unwin.) 

t Adnam'a Orchard.** By Sarah Grand. 6s. (Heinemann.) 

V ’ 


and disappointed man, he grips us with a sense of his 
absoluteness and reality, and upholds the standard of 
chaiacter in contrast with mere opportunities and posses- 
sions as embodied in an inferior elder brothel. Except 
that they both proceed from the yeoman father, the 
position recalls the contest between the Faulconbridges 
in " King John,” where the measly champion of primo- 
geniture wins his suit against his brother, the man of better 
parts and lesser title. Shakespeare’s hero won in the long 
run, and we may fairly augur the same of Mme. Grand’s. 

For this novel, in spite of its six hundred pages, is far 
from finished, and when we arrive at the last of the present 
chapters we light on the announcement, " End of Pro- 
logue.” It may be that the author has relied on the 
average reader’s habit of turning to the end first*; and 
therefore we think a that people who are proof against 
this amiable weakness have a technical grievance against 
the author. Instead of turning off an average novel of 
average length, she has set herself to plan an epic on the 
lines of " Jean Christophe,” and we wish her the like 
success. If she can continue on the present scale, and 
people her canvas with characters like the Chesterfields 
and Colonel Mickleham, and Adnam and his father, we 
have no fear for the result. It will be deservedly classified 
as of the school of " Middlemarch,” and, allowing for the 
difference of standard and achievement, even modified 
comparison like this is still rare praise. 


PASSION AND FICTION.* 

If the world wants a thing, you may be sure it will find 
someone willing to provide it. The world likes to hear of 
the love affairs of the great and of the notorious, and book 
after book has been forthcoming whereby it might satisfy 
its curiosity. Many will be of opinion that the subject 
had been sufficiently exploited. Not so Mr. Brendon, who 
presents us with the stories of a dozen great passions. We 
have no quarrel with Mr. Brendon, for his book is entirely 
innocuous. No stories of guilty lust does he reveal in 
purple passages. On the contrary, he is always strictly 
decorous. The only complaint to be entered against him 
is that he sacrifices everything to his theme, and even here 
we are partially disarmed by his frank admission : 

“ 1 may be accused, or, if so, shall rightly be aexused, of placing 
the love influence in these stones wholly out of perspective to 
surrounding influences. But this, of course, is unavoidable, 
and in making the error I maintain I have erred on the right 
side;, for these stores do not presume m any way to be a con- 
tribution to biography ; they are merely romances, romances 
woven around now accepted facts ” 

Mr. Brendon is clearly an apostle of the dangerous 
theory that the end justifies the means ; but let him 
continue : 

“ Hence, if they do anything to make the great persons who 
figure in them appear more real, more human and more com- 
prehensible than can the calm, clear light of orthodox biography, 
they will fully serve their purpose, for that is their purpose — to 
reveal the man, not merely his career . . . After all, the mau 
m love almost invariably is the true man ” 

It is a long time since the present writer has read any- 
thing so amazing. Unless Mr. Brendon is peculiarly 
unhappy in his expressions, he lays it down that the task 
of orthodox biography is not to reveal the man, but to give 
an account merely of his career. Is there another man 
living who will support this contention ? It is true that a 
bad biographer may not reveal the man any more than 
he may present an adequate picture of the career of* his 
subject, but that is tb-. fault of the craftsman, not of the art. 
Still more amazing, however, is Mr. Brendon’s statement 
that the man in lpve is the true man. Such a remark 
argues a great courage in the writer, for the whole trend 
of history goes to oppose it. A man in love does thiqgs 
under the influence of that passion that may be vastly 
meritorious or utterly vile, for love brings out the best in 
some natures and the worst in others; but to contend, 

* u Twelve Great Passions.** By J. A. Brendon. With Iliuer 
tratkms. (Hutchinson.) 
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f that the best or the worst in man is the true man is to put 
forward a reducHo ad absurdutn. It might as well be 
postulated that a man in hate is the true man 1 
, Mr. Brendon makes no claim to original research, and 
with this we have no qudJrel, for the book is clearly designed, 
not for the student, but for the populace. Yet even in 
such a work there should be a respectable regard for facts, 
* and a definite line drawn between fact and conjecture. In 
this story of Hannah Lightfoot Mr. Brendon states : ''Un- 
doubtedly King George III., as Prince of Wales, met her, 
«k>ved her, and eloped with her." We should be glad to 
know on what authority Mr. Bremlon makes this state- 
ment. " George loved her, loved her dearly. Of this 
there «can be no doubt. Nor until he became king did he 
desert her and take to himself a royal consort. And he 
hated himself even then for doing so.*’ Again we demand 
the authority. At the time Hannah lightfoot married 
Isaac Axford the prince was fifteen years of age, and 
the most closely guarded of youths t There was once 
^produced a document in which Ur. Wilmot stated that 
he married George to Hannah Lightfoot in 1759, and one 
of the witnesses to this is Lord Chatham. This document 
and others were produced in court in 1800 " Of course 

they were condemned as forgeries ; the judges had no 
alternative," says Mr. Brendon, who informs us that a 
handwriting expert believed in the genuineness of the 
signatures. But Hannah Lightfoot, as he has said, was 
married to Axford in 1753, and Axford was certainly alive 
six years later I And is there anyone but the author of 
this book who can believe that Cliatham would jeopardise 
his position by signing the marriage certificate of the heir- 
apparent and Hannah Lightfoot ? There is, it may lx: 
admitted, much mystery concerning Hannah Lightfoot; 
but George wak>not the only lad in the world who might 
have taken her from her husband, and, as a matter of fact, 
he, o 1 the occasion of his son's liason with " Pcrdita " 
Kobinson, volunteered the statement that lie had never 
been engaged in any such discreditable business But 
Mr. Brendon, who hints at the dishonesty of judges, will, no 
doubt, scarcely hesitate to accuse: the sovereign ot a lie. 

Lewis Mklville. 


SCOTTISH LIFE AND POETRY.* 

It is a welcome thing now and then to get a large book, 
or indeed any book, without a preface. An author who 
disdains to explain beforehand what he* intends to do is a 
man whose very courage is attractive. The only drawback 
is that unless lus title is singularly precise, you arc launched 
upon his pages without any clear notion 01 your course and 
haven ; the result is, you are apt to do him an injustice 
by attributing to him designs which he never entertained. 
Mr. Watt's title is large enough, but it is vague. Life is 
more than poetry, and other than poetry. Wc can see 
from his three opening chapters, however, that he means to 
treat Scotch poetry in relation to the currents of national 
life, so that when we come to Thomas the Rhymer and Sir 
Tristrem in the fourth chapter we know where we are. 
This is still more clear in the succeeding chapters on the 
patriotic poetry of Barbour and his successors. The method 
of treating poetry at any period of the nation's civilization 
distinctively as an expression of contemporary aims and 
feelings has its disadvantages. It tends now and then to 
become discursive ; poetry seems in places to bo overlooked 
in the crowd of prosaic considerations, such as witchcraft 
and theological controversy. But tfiese defects are prob- 
ably inevitable, and the method itself is* intrinsically 
correct. Bums' receipt for making poetry applies to the 

Study oi poetiy. 

• 

" The Muse, na Poet ever fand her. 

Till by himsel he leam'd to wander, 

Adown some trottin bum's meander. 

An* no think lang." 

* 4> Scottish Life and Poetry." By Lauchlan Maclean Watt, 
rss. 6d. net. (James Niabet A Co.) 


The historian of national poetry has to frequent the streams 
of contemporary life in any period, " an' no think lang," 
even thougli they sometimes flow in strange directions. 
Unless lie has patience enough to overhear the moods and 
movements of the people, he will often fail to understand 
the true meaning of this poetry. Mr. Watt has conscien- 
tiously endeavoured to follow this line, and although it fails 
him occasionally, as in the last chapter, it richly repays 
him in the earlier and stronger section of the book. The 
ordinary history of poetry tend to become a inert* chronicle 
of names and dates and titles. There is something of this . 
now and then, in Mr. Watt’s volume, particularly in 
connection with the minor poets whom he records so 
scrupulously; but generally lie keeps in touch with the 
wider phases of patriotism and religion and social life, 
both in the Highlands and the Lowlands. 

More might have been made, perhaps, of the epochal 
services rendered by a man like George Bannatync, who 
rescued so many pieces from " auld and mankit ’* manu- 
scripts. Next to being a poet oneself a pi us care for 
poetry is commendable, and Bannatyne deserves gratitude 
from lovers and historians of Scotch verse. And why is 
the worthy Rob Stone unchronicled ? Ut us hope that 
Dr. George Ni llson is right in identifying him with Robert 
Stcvin who was m the king's service in 1387, and died as 
master of a school in the Canongate, in 1018. At any rate 
" gmd Rob Stcne ’’ was a pretty satirist. Hr loathed 
Maitland and put lus loathing into verse, Ihe vcisc is 
more pungent than poetical. .Still it is worth recalling, 
especially when, or if, wc can associate it with a vernacular 
poet of Kdmburgh, who was not content with writing Latin 
verse or teaching Latin prose*. 

Mr. Watt properly hails Hamewith as a triumph of latter- 
day verst: in the northern dialect. It smack> of anti-climax 
to find the paragraph on tins recent little masterpiece fol- 
lowed by the isolated remark that " William Cuthbcrtson, in 
ballad, sonnet and lay, characteristically dreams his quiet 
pictures of rural life ; and, with a sweet simplicity preserves 
within lus verse, the light of dying days." It is not metely 
that this sentence is inserted nnchronologically, or that 
it is too bare to be of any value. A survey ot Scotch 
poetry should not tail off in this fashion. Hamewith forms 
a good climax, and for once Mr. Watt has forgotten lus 
artistic cunning in failing to see this. 

The book is written with fervour. The author has evi- 
dently gone into many of the critical problems which he 
scattered across his path, but his mam interest is not in 
texts nor in prosody nor even in authorship, it is in the 
wai tilth and energy ot the Scottish spint as reflected in its 
poetiy. Allan Ramsay he praises as the man who " vin- 
dicated p- retry and the right to smile in Scotland." Kvcn 
Joanna Bailhr lie lets down easily. " Her tragedies have 
been computed to Shirley’s and Massinger’s ; but the 
comparison won Id not be made to-day." J le refuses to strip 
King James ot lus traditional authorship. " The matter 
remains where tradition left it." But this enthusiasm for 
the subject lias at any rate the merit of life, and Mr. Watt's 
survey is touched with qualities of popular sympathy and 
vivacity which a more critical treatment would probably 
have missed. To say that we occasionally overhear the 
poet, the preacher, and the patriot, is not to depreciate its 
usefulness. There are many worse things m writing a 
history of poetry than the temper which has no desire to 
pose as an icicle or an iconoclast. 

* James Moffatt. 


THE NEW MOLlfeRE.* 

Mr. Hyndman, in liis latest " Reminiscences," wonders 
what Mr. Shaw might have been had his great gifts 
been nourished on the best cooking washed down with 
Burgundy born in a good year. A more difficult sjiecula- 
tion still is to imagine the tegimen that would raise the 

* "The Technique of Bernard Shaw’s Plays.” By Augustin 
Hamon. Translated by Frank Maurice. 2s net. (C. W. 
Daniel, Ltd.) 
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t«^commentators on Shaw to the plane of even tolerable in- 
terest. Many readers will remember the desolating stream 
of exegesis poured out some years ago by devout Wagnerians 
— some backwashes of it, by the way, splash up even now, 
to the delight of the profane and the distress of the faithful. 
The Shaw stream is rapidly attaining the same proportions 
and the same character. Small wonder, then, that the 
younger generation are beginning to blaspheme openly, 
to pronounce him " awfully mnetyish,” and to exposfe him 
as a humbug who cribbed lus wit from Oscar Wilde, his 
views of life from Samuel Butler, and his dramatic methods 
from Molidrc. 

A day or two ago a critic of this school declared to me 
that the only noticeable quality of Shaw was lus mastery 
of stage mechanism. He did not explain why he and lus 
kind will insist on talking to everybody at length about the 
man m whom they don't believe ; but, anyhow, the 
judgment was remarkable. Turn to the reviews of the 
plays published in 1898, and you will find Mr. Shaw 
credited with various literary qualities, but unanimously 
denied the possession of the theatrical sense. One \cry 
friendly writer remarked of “ Plays, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant ” that the author had grouped together 

“ as much good and bad work in one book as perhaps ever was 
bi ought together in these two kinds since the printing of hooks 
began There is a kind of play-writing which the French tall 
' Le *1 heat re Impossible,’ which they piint in books that make 
excellent reading, but winch no sane stage manager would jmt 
on the boards. With one exception, Mr Shaw’s pla\s are of 
this impossible kind.” 

The one exception is ” Arms and the Man ” for it was 
difficult to deny, even m those bleak days of the drama, 
that a thing that had already achieved a fair run was really 
playable. But observe : 191 j asserts that Mr. Shaw’s most 
noticeable quality is a command of stage mechanism ; 1898 
asserted that Mr. Shaw's most noticeable delect was a lack 
of stage technique and (m the quoted instance) appealed 
to the French. And now here is a French critic delivering 
nine lectures at the Sorbonne upon the plays of this ques- 
tionable person, choosing to publish one of them as a sep- 
arate booklet, and selecting for that purpose a leetui e 
devoted *o!cly to the Molidrisli technique of the Shavian 
diama. Thus the latest critic allows him both the literary 
excellences conceded by 1898 and the dramatic gifts 
acknowledged bv 1913. Perhaps there is something m 
Shaw after all. 

I wish it were possible to phrase M. Augustin Hainon s 
lecture. 1 hope f haven't read it with my eyes or my mind 
shut, for it seems to me to do little more than say that Shaw's 
plays are humorous because they are funny, and to support 
that desperate statement by solemn appeals to Bergson. 
Very probably it would read much better 111 its plat r among 
the othei lectures We shall sec. Incidentally I ask 
whether the character called Biyan in one place, Brian in 
another, and dearly intended for Bohun, is a French version 
of the legal gentleman whom Mr. Shaw borrowed from 
” Great Expectations,” or is merely a whim ol the trans- 
lators. Likewise who are " Brarnsden,” ” Peter Kengan.” 
and ” Judge Howard Allan - ” Can the last be intended 
for Maud Hal lam 5 

George Sampson. 


SWINBURNE: A TEMPERAMENTAL 
STUDY.* 

This book compels an interest due not merely to its author 
or its subjcf t, but almost as much to the conjunction of 
author and subject. The most reticent, cool and wise of 
living critics has set himself to the ” critical study ” of the 
most impulsive and prodigal ol nineteenth century poets. 

1 am not sure that in this conti ast of temperaments we do 
not find the most valuable aspect of the book. Swinburne 
has been dead nearly four years, the hour ol ceremonious 
eulogy has passed ; and we begin to ask ourselves questions 
which (as Mr. Thomas reminds us) are more easy than v 

* “Swinburne.” By Ed waul Thomas. 7s.6d.net. (Martin 
Seeker.) 


answers. Now, in fact, is the sober judicial voice heard in 
the land, anticipating (it may be thought) the judgment 
of posterity. It is Mr. Thomas’s voieft, the voice of a man 
free of illusion, a man who has never h|td, you think, any 
illusion at all concerning this podtry. Others have felt 
Swinburne’s poetry as an intoxication, an enchantment ; 
for Mr. Thomas there is at most a splendid incantation and 
a brief spell. His is the self-possession of one whose in- , 
telligencc is undisturbed by passion , who has seen others ^ 
strangely moved, and the singer himself most strangely 
moved of all ; and, so seeing, has noted gravely, narrowly 
wittily, the means by which the singer has called up that 
passionate and powerful spirit. The authoi of '* Rest and 
Unrest ” weighs the woids of the author of ” Atalaqta in 
Calydon,” and ” Tristram of Lyon esse.” 

Mr. Thomas’s most penetrating pages are those in which 
he tries to divine the spring from which Swinburne’s lyrical 
Hood streams out — to explain whatever secret there may 
be in the means by which Swinburne achieves his indubit- 
able impression : 

Perhaps the greatest oi Ins triumphs is 111 keeping up a stately 
solemn play of words not unrelated to tlie object suggested by 
his title and commencement, but more closely related to rhymes, 
and yet in the end giving a compact and powerful impression. 

Of the " Elegy ” on Richard Burton he writes : 

Memos v and thought had been awakened and excited by Bur- 
ton’s death, and the ordinary values of thing-, the tourist value, 
for example— had been disturbed 01 destroyed His recollec- 
tions of the mountains ceased to be, if they ever luid been, more 
or less, large, disintegrated fragments of the earth and became a 
region of the spiritual world, mingling with othei mountains, 
seen, read of. or imagined, coloured and (hanged by 1 a hundred 
other images assembled at the passionate thought of death and 
of the past . . . Once this paroxysm of emotional thought had 
begun to enter the form ol — “ Auvergne. Auvergne .O wild and 
woeful land ” . . tlie incalculable suggestions of rhv thni began 

to enter and still lurtlicr to convert the humorous and rational 
atheist The result is, I believe, as accurate and rea»l as a map 
or a guide hook, and that in spite of what, to another view, 
might seem words only, begotten of words 

Best of all, because a little more cordial, is the analysis 
of ” A vc Atquc Vale,” ending with such cautirius, acute 
phrases as : 

1 he poem is not a rational meditation, but the uncouth expel 1- 
ciicc* ol death clothed m the strangest variety of word^ and ideas, 
which results in music rather than articulate speech . Perhaps 
no single sentence m the poem is unintelligible to the mind any 
more than it is ungrammatical. But the combination is one 
which the nnnd cannot judge, though it mav approve,, seeing the 
etfec t, and say that it i> beyond her expcc tation or understanding. 

Even m speaking ol this poem, and while acknowledging 
that he ” cannot pretend to explain it,” he goes o\n to show 
with curious precision how its effect is helped or! hindered 
by particular words, and to say that he forbears to question 
as closely as he might. Frequently you arc conscious of 
this forbearance on the critic’s part, and sometimes when it 
is not evident you will note how easy it is for thb critic to 
become superior to lus poet, and, in lus quiet, vl'itty way, 
to make Swinburne appeal lrrcflective, self-contradictory, 
slightly ridiculous. Witness this, among a lorjlg list ot 
Swinburne's phrases about death and immortality : 

O11 the other hand, saluting Baudelaire, he asked tjhe dead if 
it were well, and were there flowers or fruit wlieic lus* was, but 
concluded by bidding him be content * » 

For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, j 
All water as the shore. J 

Mr. Thomas's skill lias never appeared so excellent as 
in brief summaries and pregnant comments of this kind. 

There is another way of looking at Swinburmijr. When 
Meredith heard tlie news of his death he wrotte to Mr. 
Watts-Duntoyi a letter, the last he ever wrote, in vwhich he 
said : | 

“ The end has come ! That brain of the vivid llliii munition 
is extinct. 1 can hardly realise it when I revolve the mfcny times 
when at the starting of an idea the whole town was instantly 
ablaze with electric light. Song was his natural vcbicc. He 
was tlie greatest of our lyrical poets— -of the world, I could say, 
considering what a language he had to wield. 1 

It is rich and noble praise, struck out in the* heat of 
intense sorrow. When all has been said that t? t he pure 
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intelligence which Mr. Thomas speaks) can devise, you 
are left with' this • either Swinburne was no poet at all, 
however rparvellou? his gift for verse, or there is an in- 
calculable more — inaccessible to pure intelligence, as secret 
as life itself, being indeed the life of poetry. It were a 
bold thing cO forecast the regard in which Swinburne’s 
immense volume of work will be held a hundred years 
hence ; but if it survive at all -even by but a few pages 
& an anthology — it will be because of something rare and 
individual. That individual thing is the one thing that 
^ matters to us now, the one thing we secretly prize, the one 
thing past analysis*. In a dozen ways Swinburne may 
seem ridiculous, but it is nearly half a century since " Ata- 
lanta," " Poems and Ballads/’ and " A Song of Italy " 
appeared ; and as the flight of so many years finds us still 
prizing more than a little of these volumes, it would seem 
that the individual thing is already to be identified though 
not explained. 

This at least is clear, that beyond any poet Swinburne is 
•dominated oy rhythm. A poet stiives, sometimes con- 
sciously, often unconsciously, to conform to a secret rhythm 
that may distress him by its vehemence, or delicately 
•elude him ; it is always to an inward licat and pause that 
his response is made. Swinburne seems to me to have 
been haunted, even possessed, by rhythm strong, insist- 
ent, irresistible. Of words he was himself the master, but 
rhythm subdued him. What he heard was large, not 
•delicate : he loved intense things. Ills submission to 
rhythm brought something new into English poetry, some- 
thing which has not yet been freely developed. The choral 
parts of " Atalanta," " A Leave-Taking," " The Oblation," 
and perhaps a dozen other poems, remain among the new 
and wonderful things. "It is not," says Mr. Thomas, 
speaking of the revolutionary poems, " it is not thought 
set to music, but music which has absorbed thought.” 
Thus casually, thus unguaidedly (you might think), docs he 
utter the noblest and final praise of Swinburne's work. 
For those who feel this pix»t to be among the greatest of 
lyrical poets there is probably not a sentence in Mr. 
Thomas's book which they can easily repudiate. They 
will, perhaps, think it fortunate that the first thorough 
study of Swinburne should render the work of panegyrist 
and caviller alike unprofitable and vain. 

John Freeman. 


SCIENCE. NATURE AND ROMANCE.* 

In. the ordinary way of science M Fabre. the great 
entomologist, would have had to work out a lifetime of 
drudgery by teaching in ail academy, with the piospcct, like 
the Abbot Mcndl, of coming into fame long after he death. 
Either this, or he would have had to toil away at the 
lecturer’s desk, anti waste himself upon such elements of 
science as a popular audience will listen to. lie took the 
wiser course of seclusion and a frugal life in order to pursue 
his studies without distraction, and work them out to a 
logical completeness. All the world knows the? story now, 
and of the quiet entry into fame ot a man who lias played 
the hermit for so many yca.s, to his own content and the 
profit of mankind But it has not been sufficiently grateful 
perhaps to M. Maeterlinck for making the transition 
possible within the scientist’s own lifetime. It prefers, to 
dwell, pur) laps, on the inequality which bestows on the 
poet ajid playwright more wealth for *51 single work, perhaps, 
than has served to keep M. Fabre all his Working years. 
But this disparity is the world's own fault, and is none of 
M. Maeterlinck's contriving. Mankind will always pay 
for pleasure more than it will ever pay for knowledge ; 
^.nd the injustice of this is roughly balanced by the 

* " The Life of a Spider.” 13y J. II. Fabre. Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira do Mattos. 6 s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“People of the Wild.” By F. St. Mars. 3 s. 6 d. net. (Werner 
ILaurie.) 


THE SURVIVOR 



There Was Chaos and All Manner 
of Unseemly Noises. 

From “ People' ot the Wild,” l»y 1*. St. Mai*. (\\ enter Laurli ) 


consideration * li.it knowledge such as M. Fabre lias 
gathered is not reducible to n\ouc\ tonus. 

It was inevitable that, sooner or later, we should get an 
authorised and uniform English edition of M. Fabic's 
writings, especially of his ten volumes of marvellous 
" Souvenns Fnlomologiqucs , ” but il was not so certain that 
this English vcision would appear .is soon as we desired. 
Happily, wc gel .in earnest ol it now in the shape of a well 
planned and well translated volume of attractive blit 
perfectly serious extenor, and the further the scries goes 
the better we shall be pleased. For the publishers have 
done well to give the book the best of nil introductions. 
This is the essay by M Maeteilinck, wlmb for most of us 
has served as the stepping-stone into that woild ot fact 
transmuted by genius, of which M Fabie is master. As 
the prologue reminds us, the scientist displays that genius 
of lus in nothing more than in his gift of a rare expository 
style which has nothing of M. Maelerluic U’s twilight glamour 
about it, but a zest and vividness which tingle the. blood 
as we read. To discuss it all in detail will occupy the 
learned for many years to come ; all we are concerned with 
at picscnt is to applaud and welcome the pre.-ent expres- 
sion ot it And if we add a word, it is to lament that 
science had no such fascinating form when most of us 
thirsted for knowledge of Nature and her way? when wc 
were younger than wc are to-day. 

Mr. F. St Mars docs his spiriting with Nature rather less 
gently. lie is undeterred by the. attac k that Mr Roosevelt 
delivered a few years ago on the type of animal novel that 
Mr. Jack London and Mi. C. Ci. I). Roberts have cultivated 
with success. His reply would possibly lie that it needed 
no President to advertise a form of pseudo- Kipling literature 
that the States have accepted so readily and made so pro- 
fitable for the author. Landseer made himself famous by 
putting human emotions into the faces of animals, and the 
result has survived the condemnation of all critics who 
deny that sort oi anthropomorphism the. name of art. 
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When it is well done theie may be the same kind of pros- 
pective longevity for the romance that puts superhuman 
reasoning and audacity into birds and toasts and embarks 
them on adventures of the breathless description. Mr. 
St. Mars certainly puts sufficient of the " wild ” into his 
seven stories of magpie, wild cat, wolverine, and the rest. 
We arc prepared to believe that there are wild cats in 
Scotland answering in ferocity to his account, and capable 
of surviving shipwreck by sea and encounters with eagles 
on land. But our admission, like our admiration, lias the 
qualification of distance, and wc suspect that the author's 
courage has the same attribute toliind it He makes 
free with Scotland tocause lie is writing for Americans ; 
and if Scots naturalists arc tempted to take the book up 
it may survive, like his wild cat. tocause of its fierce Ameri- 
can slang. But there is no mistaking the author’s powers 
of invention and force m writing . and when lie ceases to 
strain after smart effects we may perhaps emphasise our 
praise still more. 


ANATOLE FRANCE.* 

These arc two volumes of Mr. Lane’s English edition of 
Anatolc France's works, and no doubt they will be warmly 
welcomed by those readers who do not care to tackle 
them in the original French. All the same it must to 
admitted that Anatole France does not translate well into 
English ; if anything, lie loses even more than Maupassant. 
The delicate irony, finish and lightness of his touch cannot 
keep their original bloom It would need a master as 
great as himself to translate Anatole France as lie should 
to translated, and even then it is very doubtful whether 
his native genius is not too Gallic to be rendered satisfac- 
torily in a foreign tongue. However, all this is not meant 
to discourage translations of his works (which, indeed, are 
most necessary) ; rather is it meant to encourage readers 
of them who may feel a sense of disappointment which 
they never expected to feci. 

Of the two volumes before us, " Jocasta and The 
Famished Cat " is much the more remarkable. It consists 
of two stones. The first is one of Parisian life before and 
after the Franco- Prussian war. There arc four main 
characters— Monsieur Fcllaire dc Sisac, his daughter 
Jocasta, her lover Dr. Ken6 Longuemare, and a middle- 
aged, rich Englishman, who marries Jocasta, called Mr. 
Haviland. Fellaire is a speculator who has raised himself 
to an insecure affluence from the most wretched begin- 
nings ; his daughter is one of these sombre and pas- 
sionate figures to whom life is nearly always a burden. 
She and Rene love one another, but they never speak of 
their love, and he goes away to Cochin China, and she 
marries Haviland, half out of pique and lialf out of a Mad- 
ame- Bovary- like wish for luxury. Haviland is a curious, 
narrow, unimaginative, upright man, who heaps jewellery 
and so on upon her. but would rather die than be cheated 
out; of a franc. Their life together soon bores Jocasta 
intdiferably, especially as her husband has taken a violent 
v dislike to her father, who has lost all his money in the war 
and has started sponging upon Haviland. Just then 
Iien6 appears from the East, and all the old feeling is 
awakened between Jocasta and him. The brightness of 
this tune is horribly darkened for Jocasta by the discovery 
that Haviland is being poisoned to death by his servant, 
Groult. Her mmd is m a fever of torment, of doubt, of 
disordered thoughts. Haviland dies, and shortly after- 
wards she commits suicide by hanging herself. It certainly 
is, as Anatole France calls it, "a sinister story," “ a tale 
steeped in violence and unrest." 

" The Famished Cat " reads almost like a dream. Some 
of its chief actors (there are many) are negroes or half- 
castes from Haiti and Martimque, who throw a kind of 
mysterious and exotic atmosphere over the pages. It is 
a story of Bohemian life in Paris. The characters are 

* “ Jocasta and The Famished Cat.” Translated by Agnes 
Fearley. 6s. (John Lane.) “The Aspirations of Jean Servien.” 
Translated by Alfred Alhnson. 6s. (John Lane.) 


mostly exaggerated and bizarre types of the Parisian 
artistic sets. They meet frequently at “ The Famished 
Cat ” — a little, cheap restaurant. One of the students 
is Sainte-Lucie, an indolent, voluptuous, and cat-like 
Haitian — a very fascinating and pvjmitivp figure. Round 
him centres this improbable and delicious pljantasy of 
adventure and love. Anatole France’s touch can seldom 
have been lighter than when he imagined this mosaic of a 
cosmopolitan city. It has, in fact, not only the singularity 
of a dream, but that dream-sense as of something else 
behind it, exciting and vague, which one can never quite 
get at. 

It is depressing to have to leave these two masterpieces 
for the arid and dreary pages of " The Aspirations of Jean 
Servien." This must be one of Anatole France’s least 
successful efforts. It js the work of a man whose creative 
faculty is not working properly. To speak quite candidly, 
it is a dull book —which is always a crime In the eyes of a 
Frenchman, and doubly a crime in the case of so exquisite 
an artist and raconteur as Anatole France. Jean Servien is 
the son of a bookbinder. He is born m Paris in the 
of the nineteenth century, and is brought up by 
his father and aunt. Wc are told about his life through 
the years of boyhood up till the time of his death at the 
hands of a Commune mob during the siege of Paris. His is 
an unhappy life, because his temperament and desires 
arc so wholly at variance with his station. He wants to 
to a man of the grand world, a man of fashion, and he is 
merely the son ot a poor bookbindei. Moreover, lie falls 
desperately in love with an actress, desperately and hope- 
lessly in love. This sorrow undermines his existence and 
makes death a matter of comparatively small concern to 
him. Wliat one misses particularly in this novel is the 
profound conception of character, tto glowing sense of 
atmosphere, which light up the best of Anatole France's 
work. “ The Aspirations of Jean Servien " is almost dry 
and colourless, it lias little of the magic one associates with 
the name of its author. Of course it is, in a way, finished 
and able — it would be impossible for anything that Anatole 
France did to be otherwise — but it is not m the least degree 
ci great book. 

13ut, to end up on the same note on which we started, it 
is really unfair on Anatolc France to have to judge him 
by translations. Everyone who knows French would agree 
to that, and a good many would go to the extent of saying 
that he was actually untranslatable — that is to say, that 
it would be beyond human capacity to do justiceito him 
in any English translation whatsoever. However that 
may to, it is certainly completely obvious that it is much 
wiser to read him in French than to read him m English. 
But that is, after all, a counsel of perfection. For those 
who cannot, we recommend these translations. 

Richard Curle. 


THE LETTERS OF A POST 
IMPRESSIONIST.* 

The enthusiastic Post Impressionist, whether lie be a 
connoisseur or an artist, will be delighted with this book, 
for it will not only strengthen his faith, but will enable 
him to meet those who coldly disapprove, and those who 
actively oppose, the movement with real argument and not 
mere emotional enthusiasm. Every reader who has the 
honesty to put aside prejudice will be convinced that at 
any rate Van Gogh and Gauquin were perfectly sincere 
in all their innovatiqns. Mr. Ludovici’s essay is a really 
valuable parf of the book, for though it is often dogmatic, 
in many places very provocative, it contains much very 
sound theory, and is a careful and reasoned defence, never 
degenerating into mere enthusiastic eulogy, of the work of 
Van Gogh. The personality of Van Gogh as here revealed 
is very attractive, the letters arc in no case given in full, 

* 41 The Letters of a Post Impressionist.” Being the Familiar 
Correspondence of Vincent Van Gogh. Translated by A. M. 
Ludovici, with an Introductory Essay on Van Gogh and his Art. 
7 s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 
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personal gossip and matters of ephemeral interest are 
omitted, but there remains a very intimate expression of 
his creed, minute explanations of his technic, and interesting 
descriptions of whjrt his pictures are meant to be ; and what 
will no doubt surpridfe many a passionate love of beauty 
and hatred of ugliness. When he writes of living artists, 
he shows a real and generous appreciation of their work, 
and his general art criticisms prove that he is no mere 
iconoclast, but one who can understand and enjoy any 
manifestation of real greatness. There is too that inevit- 
f able sadness which comes to every man who is sincere 
’ enough to measure liis actual achievements by his own 
ideals. Mr. Ludovici sums up the most important part oft 
,n Gogh's view thus : 

" Van Gogh towards the end bccopie quite positive, notably 
in his attitude towards life itself, but above all 111 his attitude 
towards man. After much tribulation and the gravest and most 
depressing doubts, lie at last realised this fundamental truth — 
that art, sound art, cannot he an end in itself, that art for art’s 
sake is simply the maddest form of individualistic isolation —not 
to use a less sonorous but more drastic term — and that art can 
line! its meaning only in life, and in its function as a life force. 
The highest art, then, must lie the art that seeks its meaning in 
the highest form of life What is the highest form of life ? Van 
Gogh replies to this question as emphatically and unconi promis- 
ingly as every rare and healthy' artist has done in all the sanest 
and healthiest periods of history. He says ‘ Olan ’ ” 

Nevertheless, Van Gogh was profoundly dissatisfied with 
civilised man as he now lives , Mr. T.udovici holds that it was 
this deep dissatisfaction which brought about li*s ultimate 
madness, and gives an explanation of how inevitable it 
is that in these days so many great men must become mad. 
Tins may or may not br true, but it is almost a truism 
to assert that the most significant feature of all art must 
be its pre-eminent sanity, and even though Van Gogh's 


insanity may have arisen from the thwarting of his artist’ 
instincts, an explanation of his comparative failure must also 
be found in this same insanity. Many thoughtful persons 
will recognise that there is much that is divine in this 
present discontent, but no one can expect true art to 
flourish until this discontent has been removed. Van 
Gogh with his sincerity thoroughly undcistood that, as 
can be seen by this quotation from the letter of Gnuquin 
describing his death : 

” He (Vail Gogh) fires a bullet at himself, and a few hours late'-, 
while lying in bed smoking his pipe, with all his wits about Inin! 
full of passionate love for lus art, and without any feelings c»l 
resentment towards humanity, he quietly passed away ” 

A. H. J. 


EAST ANGLIAN HOUSES.* 

Though individually the cottages, farmhouses and other 
buddings that Mr. Basil Oliver writes about in this inter- 
esting volume may be of no particular importance, they do 
collectively, as lie remarks, play an essential part in the 
history of our national architecture. ” They were pro- 
duced,” he says, " by local craftsmen, and arc* not the 
work of trained architects, for master-builders were not 
so designated m England until the days of Inigo Jones and 
Wren, and such men devoted their attention almost entirely 
to the larger works. 'I’he small buddings were moreover 
constructed oft local materials in the local traditional 
manner, an ideal combination to whu li we can never 
again entirely revert, owing to altered < onditions. Thus, 
being a natural product of the time and locality, the old 
work invariably harmonized with the 
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suriounding country. Its simplicity 
and qualities of pit 1 uresqueness arc 
also accounted tor to some extent 
by a singular freedom from affecta- 
tion or an\ artifici.il striving after 
effect, and have consequently given 
to it a gieat deal of character.” This 
is amply borne out by the examples 
of such buildings that Mr. Oliver des- 
cribes and by the sketches and the 
numerous and beautifully-printed col- 
lotyfie plates irom photographs with 
which Jus book is illustrated. Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and i lira 1 Essex constitute 
K.ist Anglia for JVlr Oliver’s purposes, 
aucJ his woik is the more valuable 
in that 1 hough lie writes with expert 
knowledge, he does not use the tech- 
nical language tliat only experts can 
read with pleasure. He knows his sub- 
jee t thoroughly, and lias had the art 
to treat it m a style that makes it 
attractive to the general reader. His 
dates and historical information have 
been careiully verified ; the unusual 
variety in the types of East Anglican 
architecture give him opportunities of 
avoiding anything like monotony in his 
letterpress and pictures and he has 
taken full advantage of them. It is a 
book that architects will find of great 
practical usefulness, and it should 
especially ap|x k al to all and they aie 
many and increasing in numbers who 
are anyway concerned with the archi- 
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tcctuial renascence tluit is now lieconie 
a potent influence 111 the life of modern 
0 . 0 . England. 


Eait Anglian Houses. 


•“Old Houses and Village Buildings in 
F.ast Anglin.'' By Basil Oliver, A K 1 B A. 
lllusliated. M is. mt (Batsfoid.) 


From “Old Houses and Village Buildings In Ki Anglia," by Basil Oliver (Batsford). 
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^ RECENT BRITISH HISTORY. 

Contributions of considerable value have been made to 
English History during the past season. Octol>cr witnessed 
the apparition of* a stupendous volume upon the book- 
stalls — a book over a quarter of a foot thick, containing 
well over a thousand pages, weighing about as much as a 
well nourished baby, and densely packed with illustrations- - 
all for the moderate price of three shillings and sixpence. 
A more unwieldy book has hardly b?en seen since Mr. Paul’s 
" Life of J. A. Fronde.*' The laudable object, no doubt, 
was to make it a work of reference indispensable to every 
middle class family and to carry the formidable defences 
ol paterfamilias by a coup dc main. The si/e and the weight 
no less than the title of “ A History of the British Nation "* 
arc undoubtedly provocative. The book itself, so far as 
we can judge, is admirably compiled and shows the author, 
Mr. A. 1 ). fnnes, to much greater advantage as a surveyor 
of the whole field than does Ins monograph on " England 
under the Tudors ” as a specialist on a selected period. With 
its great wealth of illustrations, maps, plans and tables, the 
book is a pi iceless addition to the reference shelf of the 
ordinary citizen. The ordonnance of the book, as the 
French would say, leaves very little to be desired. Per- 
sonally, 1 should have liked a fuller table of contents. The 
headings aio novel and attractive, but are not quite expan- 
sive enough. From the student ’s point of view, the balance 
of the book would have been greatly improved had lather a 
fuller allowance been granted to the period from Alfred 
to Rufus. While one hundred and thirty pages are devoted 
to Victoria, Alfred the Great is dismissed in three. This 
disproportion may be popular, but seems rather an excessive 
compliment to out noble selves. The book excels m con- 
densed statement. Take the Barons War, the Accession 
of Elizabeth, the ('oiunna Campaign -the reader will be 
astonished to find how full and fair an account has been 
packed into a single paragraph. The chapters on “ Aspects," 
Economic Progress, Society, Manners and Literature are a 
notable feature. Altogether, this is a book which attains 
a very high standard of accuracy and diligently acquired 
ment. It should count upon a large and unanimous public 
support. 

With this work wc must take the opportunity of com- 
paring the six-shilling, seven hundred and fifty page volume 
on " The Groundwork of British History " by G. Town- 
send Warner and C. H. K. Marten, recently issued by 
Messrs. Blackie. This is a book more expressly intended 
for boys, it is less exhaustive, and aims specially at making 
boys, who arc beginning to regard history seriously, use 
their reasoning faculties in applying themselves to the 
subject. It is extraordinarily well conceived and well 
written. 11 Groundwork " is not taken to exclude personal 
detail, and the notes are a delight. It is said that a 
Guardsman confessed to having felt bored at the battle of 
Waterloo ; but, on the other hand , a boy of fourteen who 
had left Eton to lake part in the campaign, wrote to his 
mother after the battle was over : " Dear Mamma, Cousin 
Tom and I are all right. I never saw anything like it in my 
life." The book is a testimony to the increased importance 
of historical teaching at Eton and Harrow. Mr. Warner’s 
“ Landmarks " are already a valuable asset of the history 
teacher. The name of Mr. Marten is a talisman to Eton 
boys. Boys who have studied history under him have 
travelled in the past and have found the journey delightful. 
The influence that a good histoty teacher can exercise 
is almost illimitable. You have only to mention the name 
Marten to an Eton boy ; his face lights up at once, and he 
puts forth his full powers. 

Mr. R. H. Grctton in his " Modem History of the Eng- 
lish,"! goes some way towards defying criticism. One has 
read, it may well be, one's McCarthy and Bright, and grafted 
upon these the histories of Spencer Walpole and Herbert 
Paul, but this brief, succinct, yet compendious chronicle 
of the eighties and nineties of the last century has in it an 

* “ A History of the British Nation.** 3s. 6d. net. (T. C. & 

E. C. Jv -5k.) 

f “ Mbdern History of the English.** Vol. I. 1880-1896. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Grant Richards.) 


element of painfulncss. It is suggestive of a satire by Mr. 
Beerbohm, or the perusal of an album o£ half venerable 
but ridiculously dowdy old photographs — or dashing in a 
motor through a cemetery of grass -grown tumuli and ex- 
periencing a succession of sensational bumps. Perspective 
is impossible in a period so near at hand. The central figure 
is Gladstone. Ilow that name thrilled us in the eighties. 
How powerless, how nebulous it seems now. What decep- 
tions wo seem to have been going through all the time 1 
Above all self-deceptions. It was the period of a colossal 
self-complacency and self-consciousness of virtue, the period '• 
of the two Jubilees which the newspapers fostered to the" 
top of their bent. The little touches about Jumbo, bicycling 
in Battersea Park, the Baccarat Scandal, and Linger Longer 
Loo, bring it home to us more than generalisations upon the 
personalities of politicians or estimates of the fluctuations 
of England’s posture vis d vis of Europe and America. 
Mr. Grctton pretends to no exceptional vision, but lie chroni- 
cles for us upon a peculiar instrument of his own, and when 
he has done wc recognise how dexterously he lias manipu- 
lated the stops. He must be a man of robust temper, so 
painfully farcical at times cannot fail to appeal this preter- 
mit urally modern history. His chance 11s a dramatic 
historian will come with the second \0l11nte dealing with 
the period of the Great Boor War 1 te has to remember 
that a new generation is growing up which has hardly heard' 
of French and Buller, and knows nothing of Mageisfontcin 
and Spion Kop. His narrative in this field pi onuses to be 
painfully absorbing. Fn volume I he holds our attention 
closely but his theme is not heroic — candidly it icminded 
me for all the world of the " Diary of a Nobody." 

Miss Kate Norgate was set on this work upon " The 
Minority of Henry 111 "}: by Mr. T A. Archer, the chronicler 
of the third crusade, and to his memory she dedicates the 
book. It will be remombeiod how vacuously she cham- 
pioned him in the great epic battle about the palisade at 
the Battle of Hastings. It is curious to note the divergence 
in style between the late J. R. Green’s disciples and literary 
executors Mrs. Green is crusading in the neighbouring 
island on behalf of St. Patrick and a medieval Ireland which 
many deem to be almost entirely fabulous. Miss Norgate 
exposes the baronial oligarchy of the thirteenth century, 
an oligarchy in the sincere patriotism of which, so far as 
we remember, J. R. Green had a touching confidence. She 
adopls more and more the method of S \i. Gardiner, using 
chronicles whe.ro he uses pamphlets, and the intensity of 
her devotion to these old Latin c hronic.ling-histoiians makes 
her three parts of a medieval chiomcler herself She de- 
votes in this volume three hundred well Idled pages to the 
ten years from izr f> to 1226 and it must have cost her full 
five years to account for this decade in the minutely, 
thorough and compendious way she has done. Alter read- 
ing her account of the " Fair of Lincoln ’’ and 11 1 he Battle 
of Sandwich ” no one will fail to understand the joint ascen- 
dency exercised during this period by Hulicrt de Burgh and 
William Marshall. The Earl Marshal is nobly portrayed. 
Like Clive and Wellington, lie was deemed in youth the fool 
of the family and dubbed " Will Wastemeat.” In his old 
age he became the true mirror of a loyal and faithful knight. 

" God’s Feet," said Richard, " 1 have always held him for 
the most loyal knight in all my realm." John, on his death- 
bed, put Ins whole trust in him. Henry II. and Philip 
Augustus tell the same talc. In Stephen Langton's words 
the grand old Marshal was " the best knight of all the world 
that has lived in our time." 

The genesis of the radical and reform movements in 
Britain has not, perhaps, hitherto attracted so much atten- 
tion as it deserved frohi modern historians. There is, no 
doubt, the suggestive little book on " The English Jacobins " 
by Mr. Edward Smith, and there is a good deal of informa- 
tion in Erskine May's and similar compilations. This field 
is now attracting the attention of a posse of capable writers. 
The chief motive forces were the American Revolution, the 
political agitations connected with the name of John Wilkes 
and finally, of course, the stimulus derived from the great 

% “The Minority of Henry III.** With Notes and Index. 

8s. 6d. net. (Macmillani ) 
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events ol 1789. Sir George Trevelyan has recently treated 
the subject from the American Revolution point of view. 
We are expecting an elaborate monograph on Wilkes which 
will, it is hoped, be well documented on the constitutional 
side from the capable pen of Mr. Horace Bleackley ; wliilc 
Mr. Veitch of Liverpool University has long been engaged 
upon a serious study of relations between French and 
English Jacobins. But the promise of help from these 
works is still in future >. Mr. Henry W. Mcikle's book on 
^ Scotland and the French Revolution "• is a most useful 
contribution in esse. Scotland, he shows, was anything but 
'fhflammable material between 1745 — 1789. Even the 
burning question of church patronage may be said to have 
smouldered. Dundas mobilised the Parliament representa- 
tion of Scotland, the country was rapidly growing richer, 
|$he menace of 7 745 acted as a perpetual remembrancer of 
the benefits of 1688 and 1715 ; there existed certainly a 
languid agitation in favour of borough reform, the abolition 
of the Test, and of the slave trade ; but so long as the trade 
returns were satisfactory few questions were asked. Mr. 
Meikle shows how Burke's “ Reflections ” and Paine’s 
" Rights of Man ” transformed this lethargy into a state 
of active propaganda. Scotland for the first time became 
a country of politicians and agitators. Two of Burke's 
most vigorous critics, Christie and Mackintosh, hailed from 
North of Tweed. Mr. Meikle gives an admirable account 
of the unrest of 1791, the rise of political societies such as 
the ” Friends of the People,” in Scotland ; the fullest 
account we have seen of " The British Convention ” with 
an appendix of delegates ; and of the state trials and 
methods of repression to which these various agitations 
gave rise. Of Thotnas Muir, in particular, he communicates 
many new particulars ; of Muir, who was to have been a 
member of the Scotch Directory (lie died m exile in Januaiy, 
1799, and was buried at Chantilly), a lival revolutionist, 
Wolfe Tone, wrote that lie was the vainest and most ob- 
stinate blockhead lie ever met. Mr. Mcikle's references 
to the literature of the period are very welcome and greatly 
enhance the value of his monograph. lie illustrates the 
political apathy of Scotland m the seventeen-eighties by 
Mrs. Hamilton's " Cottagers of Glcnbumic.” He quotes 
M The Antiquary ” and " St. Ronan's Well," and E. H. 
Strain's ” A Prophet's Reward.” But in historical value 
he gives the palm to the novels of John Galt. Tlic ” Annals 
of the Parish ” afford a realistic picture of tlic social and 
political transformation, while the " Provost " depicts the 
Augean condition of Scottish municipal and borough politics 
before the Act of 1833. This is emphatically a book to be 
studied and kept for reference. The Bibliography is 
invaluable. 

Thomas Seccombe. 


•novel notes. 

THE HEROINE IN BRONZE. By James Lain.- Allen, os. 

(Macmillan ) 

She lived within less than half a block of Fifth Avenue, 
and an iron fence and rhododendron hedge ran along the 
front of her mansion. Her father was a New Yorker of im- 
mense wealth, more concerned over the hardy adven- 
turous Britisher who might some day lift tlic " America's ” 
cup, than over the liardy adventurous American who might 
sooner lift his daughter. And while lie was busy with 
finance and yachting affairs, a young man with neither 
money nor a title took to talking through the iron fence and 
rhododendrons to the lovely girl on the other side. It is a 
charming fairy tale, with a banker's daughter’as the prin- 
cess, and a rather conceited young American novelist as the 
prince. But Mr. James Lane Allen tells it with such 
leisurely delight and careful and careless art, that it 
becomes almost a joyous, actual adventure in a world of 
beautiful realities. Mr. Allen has always seemed to us an 
essayist of fine quality who uses the form of the novel for his 

* “ Scotland and the French Revolution. ” 109. net (Glasgow s 
James Maclehose & Sons.) 


own purpose. The story in itself does not greatly interest 
him : and though he falls in love with some of his characters 
— he is quite in love with his present heroine — yet he likes his 
work best when it allows him to indulge his special genius. 
He can be humorous or touching, reflective or whimsical ; 
but he cannot be hurried. Whenever the talc tries to carry 
him past some point at which he wants to rest and look 
about him, he stops the action, and holds the reader’s atten- 
tion by keeping him expectant and yet sule-tracked. He 
plays with the story, while pouring out a stream of enter- 
taining remarks and striking observation on life generally. 
In the present case, he has made the remarkable discovery 
that modem New York has an idyllic, past or. il side, if 
approached in the right direction and the right frame of 
mind. Having by his power of delicate, selective vision, 
brought out this new aspect of the city of sky-scraping and 
hustle, lie makes it (lie scene of a pure and enchanting 
romance. Being, however, an essayist with as keen an 
insight into human character, Mr. Allen gets an unusual 
richness of thought and feeling into Ins beautiful fantasy. 
His fairy princess subtly changes from a lovely, remote, 
aerial creature into a woman of flesh and blood ; and the 
conceited young novelist, who tells the story, becomes at 
last a man. lie is jeally painted with a knowledge of youth- 
ful literary ambition which is c ruelly frank. He boasts to 
himself of his coming greatness in a manner that sometimes 
made us weary of his company. We were quite relieved when 
Mr. Allen with quiet irony made the supposed great novel, 
witli which the heroine was to be won, turn out a failure. 
But of course the penniless novelist emls by marrying the 
banker’s rich and beautiful daughter. For, as it always 
happens in fairyland, she was in love with him from the 
first. 

THINGS THAT PASS. By Mice 1£. Robbins. 6s. (Melrose ) 

In a story so full of clever little touches it is a pity 
that the plot has not more strength ; it lacks grip through 
being spread out over too great a number of years, and 
develops too much into a record of incidents in the lives 
of a certain group of people. If the author had expanded 
on the characters of these people it might have been more 
effective. Yet the book has many human and interesting 
moments. It opens with the coming of Mary West, a young 
bride, to her new home, a farm m the country : she is one 
of those people " who seem born into the world for 
the express purpose of serving others,” and throughout 
the tale she plays a 
quietly influencing, 
shadowy part, the 
principal woman char 
actcr being Lena 
Williams, who conics as 
a lady help to the f.um 
and remains as Maty's 
daughter-in-law. 

LITTLE THANK YOU 

By Mr* J P O'C tumor 
2 s. net. (Putnam's ) 

Readers of Mrs. T. P. 

O’Connor’s book of pei- 
sonal recollections, 

” I, Myscli,” know 
that she has a racy 
gift of humour and .1 
sparkling vivacity of 
style ; they will find 
these qualities again 
in ” Little Thank You,” 
and added to them a 
tenderness and quaint - 
ness ami simple pathos 
that should carry this 
charming novel into 
an easy popularity. 

It does not attempt to 

harrow us with grim Mr.. T. P. O'Connor. 
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problems ; it is not <1 tract ora medical pamphlet m disguise ; 
it is just a story of cvciyday life and pleasant everyday 
people a love story that is unconventional in so far as 
that its heroine is a pretty young widow whose love romance 
is as simple and girlish and beautiful an atTau as if she had 
never loved before, and yet she had loved her first husband 
as wholly and as passionately. She has one child, the 
delightful little fellow who is nicknamed “ Little Thank 
You,” and he is that rare thing in fiction a child who is 
childlike and natural and wins 3*0111 interest and youi liking. 
As a rule the child in novels is a little nuisance and a bore, 
but Little Thunk You plays so important a part in the story 
which is named after him that it could not do without him ; 
and he is not only uecessnv to it, but is really its chief 
attraction. The plot is slight, but it is strong enough 
because youi interest is so entirely taken wilh the people 
concerned m its development The sketches ot South 
American life and character aie admirable. To all who 
like a happy stor> of happy people, whose happiness is 
shad wed at times by the misunderstandings and the piss- 
ing soi rows that come to all human creatines, we recommend 
this clever novel ot Mrs T I* O’Comioi’s without any 
reset ve wlialcvci . 

THE RECIPE FOR RUBBER. Bv Ralph Stn< k With Illus- 
trations by Not man Lindsay <,s (Lynwood ) 

Probably the bookstalls have already acquainted you with 
the out waid seeming of Mr Ralph Stock’s heroine, for " The 
Recipe for Rubber " and the c*le\er drawings which Mr. 
Not man Lindsay has made for it have already : cen the light 
in the pages ot a popular maga/mc You must know her 
by sight, surely that picttv girl in the blue bathing-dress 
.MTiid the tropical or submarine surroi ridings i You must 
not be prejudiced against her, lor she is quite the nicest 
swimmer we have ever met, and so unspoiled and fresh and 
innocent, too She is the eential figure of a very dram » tic 
and exciting little story, quite excellently well done m its 
way, aiul we can very stiongly lecommend her acquain- 
tance. '* The Reap. for Rubber " is a workmanlike and 
enjoyable tale, which simply insists upon being read at a 
sitting. Mr. Slock is to be congratulated upon a very 
refreshing first- appearance as a novelist. 

GUINEA GOLD. By Beatnei* (rnmxlinw Os (Mills & Boon ) 

This is a thoroughly sound health} book, and will appe* 1 
to readers of both sexes who tare tor adventure, and arc 
interested in living human beings flit* story is carefully 
construe led, and interesting thioiighout, but it is no mere 
adventure story in which puppets mechanically go thiough 
their parts, the people are actual and always alive The 
writing is good, and there are many passages ot real 
pootiy and eloquence. It is not, however, a work of great 
originality, the characters seem somewhat familiar Jricnds, 
and the incidents arc not quite unexpected. But the 
author is no copyist, m her hands the characters and inci- 
dents arc ali\o; this is not the loss so, because we are 
reaninded of tho-»c \\c have met before. The story is that 
of three men, who go into partnership to seek foi gold ; wc 
follow their steps and their adventures with breathless 
interest, we see the conflict of their characters and get an 
intimate knowledge* of tlu*ir Jives, wc are caught by the 
romance of gold digging and the perpetual fierce struggle 
with nature. Bui we are interested m something besides 
the gold — a love story with a very pathetic heroi no, two of 
the men love her, she loves one, but they are both loyal 
and sacrifice everything to make her happy. The adven- 
tures in this book are but an incident in the lives of the 
three men, which will, however, never be forgotten— one at 
least (the hero) goes back and fulfils his old obligations, and 
finds satisfaction and happiness in so doing. It is not 
quite the book that we should expect to be written by a 
woman, but it contains many of the good qualities which 
more specially belong to that sex 

PRIVATE SMITH. By Oiptain Oswald Dallas 6s. (Herbert 
Jenkins ) 

In a brief foreword to this story Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell states that " if the: nation knew more about their 


soldiers . . . and appreciated them at their proper worth, 
instead of merely glorifying them in war and forgetting 
them in peace, there would not be tfo much need for con- 
scription or other suggested methods for obtaining soldiers.'* 
And although in “ Private Smith V Captain Dallas has felt 
himself called upon to champion Tommy Atkins against 
public apathy, and even against contempt in some quarters, 
he certainly lias not unduly " glorified " the British soldier, 
but has given a very fair and vivid description of his parts 
as displayed in barracks or on the field of battle. Whether 
the author lias unduly extolled the profession of arms ,is 
another matter, and one on which some light is thrown 
by I Terr Jansen's recently jwblished " Pride of War." A 
capital, if somewhat old-fashioned, love-story runs through 
the pages of " Private Smith," wliich tells of a subaltern who 
leaves liis regiment vnder a cloud and re-enters the army 
as a private soldier m time to serve in the South African 
campaign. The author gives some graphic scenes from 
this memorable war, and his book will be appreciated by 
all who enjoy a typical soldier story. 

KING ERRANT. By Mrs. I*' A Steel Os (Ueinemaun ) 

A historical novelist who takes liberties with the facts of 
history and confesses her faults in a preface disarms criti- 
cism. That is unless the liberties are inartistic. In this 
case they are not. If Zalur-ud-din Mahommed, the great 
head of the so-called Moghul dynasty, had not a Mah&m 
among his numerous wives he is to be pitied, and Mrs. 
Steel is determined that her readers shall not pity him. He 
is a romantic figuic in those pages, exiled, triumphant, 
ambitious, chivalrous, anil glittering. The book rings 
with his songs and clashes with his battles. II is a pageant 
of Kastcrn adventure, drawn with singular deftness, and 
readable even if the reader can bnng little or no histoncal 
knowledge to the entertainment. A novel which covers 
the career of such a royal fighter from youth to death runs 
the risk of being remembered for episodes rather than for 
continuous development, and Mis Steel’s hook varies 
naturally in its jiower of arresting the attention. But 
every now and then she sketches a bit of scenery, and these* 
vignettes help to lend a unity to the setting of the tale. 
They are distinctly Oriental, more Oriental than the lan- 
guage of the dialogues occasionally. But , Oriental or not, the 
story in the main is a full-blooded romance. Jt was a 
daring and difficult theme ; Mrs. Steel has succeeded m 
handling it upon the whole with wonderful sympathy and 
verve, and B.ibai, even with his new traits, remains a 
splendid figure cm the borderland of history and fiction. 

THE DISTANT LAMP. By Harold Bogbie r,s (1 luthier 
and Stoughton ) 

Mr. Begbic is not the first among recent writers of 
fiction to handle the story of the children's crusade, but he 
has made some features of it live again in these pages. The 
religious fervour of the movement appeals to him in its 
spontaneity and during. He contrasts the simple enthu- 
siasm of the young crusaders with the religious indiffer- 
ence of the age. A priest lialf-cynically tells one of the 
heroes, "Ah, my son, life is a long road, and Time a cripple 
that lags thereon. For us priests time wears the sIkII of 
tortoise or snail ; at first we mount up with wings like 
eagles, then wc run and are not weary, presently we walk 
and do not faint ; but finally we sit down, we stretch the 
limbs, wc close the eyes, and to the buzzing of flics and the 
humming of bees we fall asleep. The heart grows tired. 
The mas 4 loses its mystery. One yawns at the altar. I 
tell you what God should do. He should perform a miracle 
once a year to keep up the enthusiasm of the clergy." It is 
against this background that Mr. Begbic develops the rush 
and glow of the extraordinary crusade which ended in such 
a tragedy. The brothers, Gaspard and Hildebert, and poor 
Falaise, who died to' save her honour, are the main figures 
in the talc. No reader will expect any analysis or criticism 
of the crusade in these pages. He will expect and he will 
find a vivid narrative, full of strong emotion and fervid 
piety, which is effective on account of its sharply-drawn 
contrasts. 
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UNDER THE YOKE. My Ivan Vazoff. r»s. net. (Heine- 
tnann ) * 

A wholly exceptional interest attaches to a novel describ- 
ing a nation's struggle for freedom, when written by one 
of the active participators m that st niggle. Be it never so 
badly written it bears the stamp of actuality ; it lives ; it 
is a tact, not a mere tissue woven of the imagination. Hut 
this story of the Bulgarian effort of 1875 is not badly 
written. It is the work of a great artist as well as a great 
* patriot. Dumas himself could not have strung together a 
series of more thrilling and breathless incidents. Victor 
Hugo’s " Lcs Miserable.* ” hardly excites more of our 
sympathy with the suffering magnanimous hero. Like 
Jean Valjcan he develops, grows to the stature of a perfect 
man. At first a mere hunted fugitive, then, what is not 
" much more exalted, a mere wreaks* of primitive punish- 
ment of lust and cruelty in the great scene in the mill, 
and the perpetrator of an net of thoughtlessness which 
entails much suffering afterwards, he rises and grows into 
the kindly, great souled patriot This development of his 
personality proceeds through and by means of a succession 
of glowing scenes of Bulgarian life and labour. Tiutli to 
tell the brilliancy of these different pictures, the? detailed 
portiaiture of numbers of dramatis persona* rather difficult 
to remember by their Bulgarian names that give no clue 
to sex, rather stays and hampers the 111am action. It is 
" Komola ” over again, but with this great difference that 
it is " Komola ” written by a Florentine of the Medici age. 
So wc do not by any means grudge the time and attention 
expended on these full-blooded, many-coloured pietmcs: 
Marko supping with his joyous family under the ivied 
wall, the nunnery a perfect "School tor Scandal;" the 
monastery, with its imbecile, its glutton, and its Kobm 
Hood fox a pnor; the wedding dinner at the usurers; the 
gay and sparkling sewing party -in everyone there is a 
rush of vivacity, <in abundant c of life such as is all too 
seldom found in English novel*} In shoit, we welcome 
con amort: this, the first-fruits of Bulgarian genius. 


music on the people in Court, just when they were caught 
by the Judge’s recollections, is a wonderful bit of descrip- 
tion. The hard old woman, leader of public opinion in 
the place, moves across and seats herself beside the 
prisoner's desolate little wife , the lire blazes anew in the 
dull eyes of those ancient soldiers on the jury, and that is 
a fine touch, too, of how, as the Judge passed from the 
witness stand, the old foreman raised lus hand to a military 
salute. Sentiment, you may say, but glorious sentiment, 
after all, and you feel, as the jmy and every soul in the 
Court felt, there is no condemning of the pnsonei m the 
face of it. These little touches of sentiment that linger 
111 the Southern heart about all JemcTubiaturs of the war 
make one of the great charms ol moic than one of Mr. 
Cobb's stories They are clever stones, and, bettri than 
clever, they .ire delightfully, humorously and poignantly 
human. 

THE GODS OF THE DEAD. Bv Wmilird Graham <>s. 

(Rider.) 

Cosmo Turnus is the possessor of a mummy ol -'indent 
appearance. Tie is convinced that it is bringing bad luck 
upon him and his lamily and suddenly resolves to burn it. 
Fortunately for the purposes of the story he chooses tor this 
operation the exact moment when lus only daughter is being 
born The window of his wife’s room is open and the smoke 
blows in. So, of course, " the room was full of mysteiy and 
wonder. Hovering near were the Clods of the Bead, in- 
fluencing the new life, which an Eastern spirit blessed and 
beautified 111 passing " which accounts for whatever is 
strange in the ch.uactcr of Camilla, and there is a good deal 
of strangeness about her and her lnstoiy \on tan always 
rely upon Miss Winifred Graham for a good, dramatic stoiy, 
and in " The Gods of the Dead " her woik is fully up to its 
usual level, while the eerie atmospheic which it possesses 
is not the least excellent of its mar.v good qualities. It can 
be iccoTiimcnded to anybody in se 1 cli ol a thrill. 


BACK HOME. Bv hwn S ( nbb Os (Hememann ) 

Mr. Cobb is a South American who lias gone to live in 
the North, and " viewing my own State," as lie says in 
a preface here, " and m\ own people across a prrspcctne 
of time and distance f had the ambition to set down on 
paper, as faithfully as I might, a representation of those 
jx*ople as I knew them " Hence lus title, " Back Home 
He has earned out lus purpose m ten stones , stones of 
life in a town that lies somewhere 111 the western part of 
Kentucky , the humour and the pathos ol them is un- 
forced and 1 Linously effective, and they are the freshest 
things o( the kind that have come out of America since 
Bret Haile wrote* his first book " A Judgment Come to 
Daniel " is the least satisfactoiy, though it is 21111 using, 
with a hint of pathos 111 the background, and well enough 
done m its way. The other stories aic .ill admirable, and 
“ Words and Music " is one of the best of them It fells 
of how Bicck Tandy killed a man in justifiable circum- 
stances, but made the cardinal mistake of calling in a smart 
alien lawyer to defend linn. The jury resented the intei - 
position of this stranger, and moved by this feeling and 
other local influences would certainly have brought in a 
veidict of Guilty but for the masterly strategy ot Judge 
Priest, who came to bear witness to Brock Tandy’s general 
good character. The Judge was an old soldier of the Civil 
War days ; lie ascertained that two or three of the jury, 
including the foreman, had also been old soldiers, and 
whilst giving his evidence he contrived to get in some of 
lus recollections of the war, dropping in the* fact that he 
and Brock Tandy's father had been m the tnftip that made 
a forced march to the defence 01 the town here when an 
approaching force of Yankees menaced it, and that Wreck’s 
father was wounded in the subsequent lighting, and never 
quite got over it. The Judge had it r ranged that at a 
given signal a negro minstrel, who had been busy at a 
local fair, should play outside the Courthouse the stirring 
old tune to which the Southerners had marched through 
the town to that fight in old days, and the efiggt of U115 


THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE PUJOL. By 

\Y. J I,o**kc. Illustrated <>s (John Lane) 

Mr Lotke's ideal audience is of the .soil that Millers 
rogues gladly. He has run down pretty nearly the whole 
scale of gaiety, except the hysterical suit that loaves regrets 
the next morning, to the tune of jarred nei ves and a throb- 
bing pulse. But of lusvancd lepeitoiie we like his happy- 
go-lucky rogues and vagabonds best " Septimus " was 
amiable but businesslike, Maicus Oideyne was gentle- 
manly but unconventional; lus Belo\ed Vagabond, 1 ' 
whose name we ioigct. was gallaiiL and locklcss. The 



M Between the folds of the blanket 
peeped the face of a sleeping child.” 

1 mm “The Jojous Adventure**. of Air tide l'uiul," l»> W. J. Lucki*. (John I., me.) 
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■ bravo Aristide is a mixture of all of them, and as enter- 
taining as the three combined. He rushes in where detec- 
tives fear to tread ; in other words, Ins nature is above 
any sort of pursuit. Aristide was born to lead. He rises 
superior to Arsine Lupin and Sherlock llolmes, because 
he needs no criminal hypothesis to set him going. All he 
requires is a chance encounter in a French provincial 
town, and the help of a passing motor-car. When y[e 
think of the advantages of the popular advent uicr over his 
predecessors of ten or twenty years ago — the automobile, 
wireless, and the aifsliip — we think on the whole, perhaps, 
that Sherlock did pretty well, and we feel inclined to 
amend the comparison. Let us make it equal as far as 
achievements are concerned. Aristide, however, wins by 
his wit, and Sherlock had not an ounce of wit in his com- 
pos tion. Aristide also gams by his freedom fiom scruples. 
He lies like a Cretan, and travels like a hare. It is not till 
lie lands in England that we see him at his best. He drops 
into a picture fraud of the seamiest description, and 
emerges fiom the conspiracy a hero. Analysis of his 
motives would ruin the situation, perhaps, but ho forfeits 
a good round sum of ready money for a whim, and this 
stands for heroism in the school of Mr. Locke, whatever 
his namesake, f lie philosopher, might have to say. To 
go a step further, we think it a blemish on Aristide's origin- 
ality that he had studied the character of Autolycus in 
the original text, for we cannot think of a restless genius 
like him ploughing tluough Shakespeare for ideas. Ills 
author may have done it, and probably has ; but Aristide 
'never. If lie emerges into another volume, and in Shakes- 
pearean phrase we debit e linn of more acquaintance — we 
hope lie will leave books out of Ins scheme of things. They 
add a lustre of erudition where it is needless and out of 
place. They tarnish him with a suggestion of second- 
hand, and we like our " br.iv’ Aristide " best when he is 
spontaneous. It oply remains to add that Mr. Alec Ball 
has made him live in the pictures just as vigorous and 
vivid as he is in the text ; and wliat could we say more ? 

OUR ALTY. By M. E Francis (Mrs. Francis BlundcJJ). 6s. 

(John Long.) 

If we were given to sentimentalising over stories we should 
write thiit those by Mrs. Blundell held the scent of new- 
mown hay within them and the song of the lark. But it 
would be doing Mrs. Blundell a real wrong to indulge in 
sentimentality when the clear, unaffected sentiment which 
she reveals in her pages is so genuine and so charming. The 
country idyll of “ Our Alty " is a slighter thing than we 
usually get from this writer unless she is actually giving 
us a short story. It is just the love story of a thorough 
country girl and the two men who courted her, the one an 
educated, poor-spirited Adonis who pleased himself regard- 
less of Alty’s heart or name ; the other the rough, kindly 
fanner in whose service Alty worked. Mrs. Blundell lias 
used skill and care m developing her heroine's character, 
showing her to us as she gradually awakens to womanhood, 
and, while learning what love means, learns also the sharp 
cut of deception, and the worth of a good man. The weak 
part of the story is that which is concerned with the family 
and friends of Alty's smart lover. It is a somewhat theatri- 
cal blot upon a pretty country tale, and in addition to this 
it is not very clearly presented. But those readers who 
enjoy a book for its quiet excellence, its wholcsomcness, its 
naturalness and its truth to nature and human nature, may 
look for some pleasant hours m following Alty’s career from 
the day when her grandmother sniffs the knuckle of the 
ham which is " savin' up for the buryin' " of Alty's grand- 
father to that day when her eyes aro opened and her true 
lo\cr declares " we’re happy." 

CEASE FIRING* By Mary Johnston 6s. (Constable.) 

Taken by itself, Miss Mary Johnston's new novel " Cease 
Firing " may seem a ragged piece of work. It is likely at 
times to perplex a reader unacquainted with the author's 
last book ; and some misunderstanding would, we think, 
have been prevented if the new volume had been plainly 
put forward as a continuation of " The Long Roll." It is 


really the second part of a trilogy, which is not yet completed. 
Slowly and carefully, Miss Johnston is composing a great 
panorama of the American Civil War, taken from an unusual 
point of view. A Daughter of the # Sou£h, descended from 
a famous lighting stock, she writes! with intense and yet 
restrained partisanship. Nevertheless, she treats the 
North with the courteous fairness becoming in a Virginian 
of the old school, but sadly lacking in the multitude of 
modern American novelists who take the popular, trium- 
phant side. In some respects, she is rather more of an 
historian than a novelist in the line and important work 
on which she is now engaged. The story in " Cease Firing " 
is a mere 1 lircad which scarcely connects together all the 
chapters of the book. What Miss Johnston aims at depict- 
ing and succeeds in depicting is the whole life of a dying 
nation. For the South was a nation, distinct from the 
North in manners, spirit and tradition. And this distinc- 
tion was the fundamental cause of the civil war. Properly 
handled, the slavery question might have been settled with* 
out an armed conflict : for a majority of the planters was 
inclined to some pacific scheme of emancipation. But be- 
tween the industrial democratic Northerners and the agri- 
cultural gentry of the South, there was a division as deep as 
that which once separated our Puritans and Cavaliers. 
" Free Government," says one of the characters in "Cease 
Firing," "is founded on the consent of the governed, and 
every community strong enough to establish and maintain 
its mdcx-iemlcncc lias a right to assert it. My father fought 
Great Britain in defence of that principle." But being 
behind the North in industrial power, the planters were at 
last defeated and broken, and it is as a tragic picture of a 
high-spirited people in their day of inctricvable disaster, 
that Miss Johnston’s new work tills and touches the mind. 
It is not an historical novel built from books, and deriving 
all its animating power from the writer’s imagination. The 
author has woven liei fine work out of the living memories 
of her relatives and friends of the older genciation. The 
result is a peculiar vividness of treatment. The whole 
struggle of the South is seen in so intimate a way that the 
living, fighting, desperate nation becomes the real hero, 
and the individual figures count for what they represent 
more than for what they singly arc. The chaiactcrization is 
always clear and interesting, but it is merged in the larger 
subject. 

THE RELUCTANT LOVER. By Stephen McKenna. 6*. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 

Of the several new novelists whose works the young firm 
of Herbert Jenkins has put before the public, Mr. Stephen 
McKenna is not the least noteworthy. " The Reluctant 
Lover " is a modern comedy of manners, presenting an ultra- 
modern type of character and one which has — naturally 
enough — been little dealt with before. Cyril Fitzroy, who 
considers himself a decadent and a cynic, is the Reluctant 
Lover of the title, and Myra, the young lady who prefers 
a reluctant to a willing lover, is the character which the 
publishers seem to find especially unconventional and 
attractive. (It is of no particular moment that our own 
taste lies in another direction.) Between them the two 
arrange upon a probationary period of two years, during 
which Cyril is to prove that he is possessed of more than 
merely surface attractions. During the interval that 
follows, Cyril becomes the guardian of a singularly attractive 
young girl, whose life he eventually saves — in truly Victorian 
manner— by his use of a sucking-tube when she is about 
to succumb to diphtheria. Thus he proves himself — and 
proves also that his «a flection for Myra is no more than 
affection, which is admittedly a surprise to that scintillating 
young lady. It is ajl very pleasant, amusing and clever — 
but just a trifle unsatisfactory. Whether it be that the 
book is lacking in variety, or whether the characters are 
uniformly too young, and their conversation too consistently 
brilliant, there can be no doubt about that point. Mr. 
McKenna has not yet quite found himself. When he does, 
we believe that he will do really big things — and in the 
meantime we are properly grateful for so refreshing and 
so fascinating a piece of work as “ The Reluctant Lover.” 
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OFFICER 666, By Barton W. Currie and Augustin Mciiugli. 

6s. (Stanley J*aul.) 

If you want a fresh, breezy, rollicking story you cannot 
do better than get a copy of " Officer 666 " — the novel 
of the successful pfay *iow running at the Globe Theatre . 
It is exQ .singly entertaining, with an ingenious plot and 
sparkling dialogue. The action of the tale takes place all 
in a few hours and almost entirely in one scene — the house 
of young ^ «j.vers Gladwin, American millionaire. Gladwin 
* returns from Egypt secretly, because he suspects a shady 
# jilot between his cx-valct and his lawyei, o, nd stumbles 
across another plot, discovering that someone has been 
using his name in his absence and that a beautiful young 
girl, Helen Burton, is about to elope with " Travers Glad- 
win ” that very evening. One exciting event follows 
rapidly on the heels of another m the next few hours, in 
*aU of which “ Officer 660 ," or at any rate his coat and hat, 
(days an important part. At the meeting of the real and 
£16 false Travels Gladwin the marvellous wit and pluck 
Vjrf the latter compels the admiration not only of the reader, 
hut of the real Gladwin himself, and he actually helps his 
impersonator to escape from a house full of policemen. 
It is a book that no laughter-loving individual can afford 
to miss. 


Tbe Bookman's Table. 

THE OLD IRISH WORLD* By Alice Stopford Green 4s, net 
(Macmillan ) 

This is a collet lion of lectures concerning Ireland, with a 
certain unity in its variety, and forming an attractive and 
valuable addition to Mrs. Green’s epoch-marking book, 
“ The Making of Ireland and its Undoing," and hoi less 
ambitious but bulliant and informing work entitled " Irish 
Nationality.” " The \\ «iy of History 111 Ireland " is a power- 
ful and often crushing reply to haughty but conventional 
critics of the fust -named \olumc. " The Trade Routes of 
Ireland " emphasises far- revealing points in a sphere in which 
Mrs. Green is a first-rate authority, while " A Great Irish 
Lady " sheds a flood of light on the character and com- 
plexity of the civilisation of the real and inner Ireland in 
the Middle Ages. The volume contains a store of fact, and 
a liberal infusion of that far finer essence, soul-fact. Such 
a book ought to go far to destroy old passions and prejudices. 


It is valuable to Ireland, perhaps even more valuable to •* 
England. In regard to medieval Ireland Irishmen of to- 
day have much to learn, Englishmen much to unlearn. The 
truth has surprises, but ought to make for mental enlarge- 
ment, after a certain chastening. 

RAMBLES IN IRELAND* By Robert T.vnd Illustrations 
by Jack B. Yeats. 6s. (Mills «Sr Boon ) 

Even those who know much of Ireland, and know it 
intimately, will find freshness and fascination in Mr. Lynd's 
enlivening and penetrative pages. J le is a delightful 
rambler, but a rambler who seis forth on Ins tours with a 
fine store of knowledge of Ireland’s pist and present ; her 
history, her literature, her art, her ideals. He is 111 fact an 
educated Irish enthusiast, and wherever he happens to be, 
at home or abroad, he carries a \1v1cl and varied mental 
Ireland along with lum. But in weak like the present all 
this is suggested very unobtrusively, just in Hashes and 
glimpses and reveries. When lie gets out anew amongst 
the people he becomes the seeker, the observer, the learner 
again, just as if Ireland were a precious and curious novelty 
to lum. So the reader, like liimselt, has an over-v. idening 
field of wonder and character ; he is in a land .il once* ancient 
and venerable and ruined, yet romantically human, patheti- 
cally curious, astonishingly complicated, vivaciously new. 
There is ever the sense of discovery, whether it lx* darksome 
or lightsome or both together, with gleams of beauty never 
long out of the picture. 

With most writers on Ireland we need to be wary and 
critical. Whether they know much or little they put into 
their work and pictures a great deal of tlieir own personali- 
ties. Ireland seems to make personality slime or bristle*; 
she is not apparently conducive to detachment. One 
great charm of Mr. Lyiul is th.it while lie is a wise and cul- 
tured Irishman he can really be detached. He can tell us 
wliat he sees, can tell us with art and zest of what lives and 
happens under his eyes. 

Some of 11s wish that he had scon his way to deal fully 
or in detail, ratlior than by suggestion, with the intellectual 
and spiritual ideas and trends of contemporary Ireland, 
as for this task lie has special qualifications. 11c has re- 
strained himself, however, though he must have felt the 
temptation acutely at times. East, west, and south lie has 
kept to plainer ways and themes, but the result is invariably 
refreshing and revealing. 



View of Ardgl&es, from Ringfadd. 

I’ioin “Tim Old Irish World, “ by Alley btopford Grttcu (Macmillan). 
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*THE POEMS OF CATULLUS* With notes and a Translation 

by Charles Stuttaford. Os. net. (G. Bell Sc Sons ) 

There are two kinds of translation that are acceptable. 
The first is rarely to be found : it demands so many ex- 
cellences of different kinds. To begin with, the translator 
must Ik* steeped in his ouginal, lie must catch its exact 
spmt and proportion and pcrsjieciive and point of view, 
and he must have a sensitive feeling for the co-notation 
of the words and phrases lie has to render. But that is 
not enough. 'J o this sympathy and understanding lie 
must join an uncommon knowledge of the language into 
which he is to translate, and he must have that rarest and 
highest capacity, the gift of distinction in writing. This 
last is the greatest need of all, without it a scholar may by 
taking thought achieve a careful and adequate and scholarly 
version of his author and yet something so dull, so colour- 
less, so correctly cold as lei leave flic reader languid and 
uninterested. You cannot find Shelley's translation of 
the Homeric- Hymn to Men in v uninteresting, it is a fine 
poem and means something, e\en though you may cavil at 
its accuracy, if you think it woith while. The other kind 
of translation is made because of an enthusiasm, it is a real 
labour of love, and as all love has something admirable in 
it we find ourselves disarmed, our < nlicism becomes kindly, 
we allow what otherwise could hardly be permitted to 
pass unchallenged. We read with sympathy, glad to find 
a felicity, passing lightly over a turn that seems heavy or out 
of keeping, dwelling cm what is good, forgetting what is less 
satisfying. Such a translation is liefore us m Mr. Charles 
Stuttaford's Catullus. His vet sion is clearly bom, as they say 
every child should be, of a great love, and when in reading we 
find his English fail to charm, we tan turn to the opposite 
page and find llic jewelled Latin And if m reading the 
English we disagree with or dislike a phrase, when we look 
at the J^atm we can nearly always see why Mr. Stuttafmd 
adopted his wording — a high tribute of praise to the trans- 
lator. Yet perhaps this may Ik* disadvantageous to the 
whole poem, to have it made into a mosaic of phrases 
corresponding to the original, but not always in harmony 
with each other m English Mr. Stut taford has had so 
much delight in making these versions that we arc me lined 
to look kindly on a translation that must be ranked among 
llio-tc that fail to show distinction. 

THE AMERICAN DIARY OF A JAPANESE GIRL. By 

Yono Noguchi 7-* fid net. (Elkin Mathews ) 

Mr. Noguchi, the poet, we have long admired , lie is one 
of the two Japanese authors who have captivated us in 
the net of their lmperfeit, very skilfully imperfect, English. 
He seemed to us before* to be a Japanese butterflv which 
had strayed somehow into a Hebridean sunset and had 
grown deliciously intoxicated At the same time he 
strayed no more out of himself than did Shellev, and we 
apprehended that in attempting to depict a Japanese girl 
on whose untutored mind Amenta thrusts itself, Mr 
Noguchi would bung too much of himself into the sketch. 
He is indeed far too profound lor his heroine, and m some 
places he goes so far in the direction of naivjte that we look 
askance at the performance, hi other words, it seems to 
us that the requisite sense of European humour there is 
no humour worth dignifying with the title American is 
not easily to be acquired, even by a most gifted Japanese. 
As an example of observation not unworthy of Tolstoi we 
have this : 

"It is astonishing to notice what a < owlesccnclmg manner 
the white gentlemen display towards laches 'J hey take off 
their hat-> in the elevator some showing sin li a gieal bald 
head, like a funny O Bm/.urti, that is as common as spectacled 
children — if any woman is present 'I liev stand humbly as 
Japs to the* august * Son of J leaven' 'i hey crawj out like 
iambs after the woman steps away It puzzles me to solve how 
women can he deserving of stu h honour. 

" What a goody-goody act ! 

" But I wonder how they behave themselves before God ! " 

Again, is it not rather Noguchi than this Miss Morning 
Glory, the book's heroine, who says : 

" Snake, one of my greatest foes 1 (The others being cheese 
sind mathematics ) I turned pale. But I bravely faced it, 
hoping that it would speak a word or two, as one did to Eve. 
I placed my eyes on it, though in fear. Perhaps it wasn't as 


intelligent as the one in the (warden of Eden. Maybe it thought 
it nothing hut a waste of time to address a Jap poorly stored in 
English. It crept away. I ran down the hill/’ 

And, on second thoughts, even if Mr. Noguchi does not 
give us — surely he does not * — the syupTe soul of this Miss 
Morning Glory, yet wc have reason to be thankful for 
what-he does give. 

'NEATH OAK AND OLIVE. Bv Harold Sanford. (Well- 
ingborough : Perkins Sc C o ) 

The prevailing note in these poems is one of pensive 
thoughtfulness ; a dreamy, rather morbidly melancholy** 
spirit broods over some, but not over the best of them : 
the best glimmer with a sort of starlight of hope and breathe 
a music of quiet happiness. Still, even the gloomiest are 
usually strengthened by a touch of stoic courage. " The 
Outer Darkness ” cuds with a prayer foi~" an untrammelled 
fighting chance " ; “ Jn Praise of Death, foi all its sombre- 
ncss glows with a fine lugh-hcarted faith that good shall 
be the final goal. The descriptive poems arc* admirable : 
and there are dainty and graceful lyrics, such as " The 
Winged Love " : 

“ Maiden willi April eves. 

And moods of changing skies, 

Let not the winged 1 o\r pass 

The three sonnets, “ In a Forest," are finished with 
scholarly care and show real imaginative power ; there 
is fancifulncss and charm m the picturesque lines "in an 
Old Garden " ; and characteristic of the author’s happier 
moods is the sonnet on " Mortality," of which this is the 
octave : 

"Love me* from air\ morn till invstic night. 

Yea. for mv very faults hut love me inoie , 

Not "for the" heavens to which mv wings would soat 
In speechless raphsody of dazzling light, 

Hul foi my failure In attain tin* height 
Of passionate dodre Now, as of yore, 

Willi thy large tenderness erase the- score 
Of my transgressions ftom thy loved sight " 

It would lie easy to point out flaws, but we have been 
less struck with these than with the genuine poetry that 
is in this little book, and the promise of bcttei things th.it 
is inherent in much of it - a promise that we shall look 
with interest and with confidence to sec Mr. Sanford fulfil. 

THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D'ARC. By Edward Garnett 
3s Or] net (Sidgwick Sc Jackson ) 

Mr Edward Garnett's new play, more; even than its 
predecessors, " The Breaking Point " and " l lie. Feud,” 
is of the extremely modern kind which puts in nothing 
except what is necessary to guide the actors It is meant to 
lie acted, not to be toad, and only a most experienced 
dtamalic entic could pretend to see it as its author meant it 
to be. That is to say, the words are little more than short- 
hand. Mr. Garnett has studied the records of Jeanne 
d’ Arc’s trial, lie* has made a selection from his own point 
of view, and has added a seem* or two necessary to com- 
plete it but not to be found in the* iriords. The shrewd 
simple maid is continually before us against a changing 
background of subtle or malignant priests and biutal 
soldiers, but she has rather a smaller proportion of the 
actual speaking than the Magdalen m Maeterlinck's play. 
Several scenes, particularly the last -the execution — leave 
us in no doubt of their dramatic effectiveness. Of the rest 
wc* can only say that they are of extiemcly careful work- 
manship, and that they make us wish it wen* possible 
either to see them speedily upon the stage or to have a fuller 
poetic version for the study. The merit ol Mr. Garnett's 
framework is indisputable, it is well arranged and if 
offers a very suggestive abridgment of the trial. It remains 
to be seen how these brief lines, so many of them accom- 
panied by guiding parentheses for the actors, will be trans- 
lated into speech : if they have their deserts they should 
make a fine play. 

TENNYSON* By Aaron Watson. The People's Books, fid. 
net. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

The little book on Tennyson that Mr. Aaron Watson 
contributes to Messrs. Jack's admirable series of People's 
Books is a model ot condensed biography and criticism* 
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A Charming Volume of Sketches of Canadian Rural Ufc S/« 

WHERE THE SUGAR MAPLE GROWS!' * 

Bj ADELINE TESKET 

Author of “The Yellow Pearl,” etc. 

Mbs Taker hu produced in these idylls of 1 Canadiou Village something uiqu in the way 
of character studies, equal in all respects to die quaint types of "Berne the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.** Her work will prove a revelation to those who claim that Canada hu no Literature. 

THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Mansion House Chambers, 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E C Head Office Toronto, Canada. 



The Complete Edition in One Hand- 
some Volume of the Poetical 
Works of E. PAULINE JOHNSON, 
the Great Canadian Poetess. 

" ITLINT AND FEATHER “ is the first volume of 
JT the comflfe poetical works of E PAULINE t 
JOHNSON, t^PPramous Mohawk poetess, and tftt { 
daughter or the late Chief Johnson of the Six Indian 
nations fame T he reider of “ The Bookman " has 
only to look upon the face of the portrait liere 
reproduced, to conclude that the poems of Indian lift 
and love which make up this delightful edition, are 
the work of a most accomplished writer The volume 
has just been Issued in a handsome binding, and trill 
make an ideal present for friends both home and abroad 

FLINT and FEATHER 

Being the Complete Poems of I 

E. PAULINE JOHNSON' 

(“ Tekahioiiwake f# ) 

With a brief biographical sketch of the author. With 
portrait frontispiece Ciolh, 6/- net 

Thu collection of i erse I hoot named FI 1ST A ND rFA I H LK became 
of the association of idea* l tnt subtile the hedmans uiaponsof 
uar Feather the easts *lume that cr \ts the head f a t arrur chief; 
so both fltnt and feather l tar th hall mark of m\ Mohatk blood 

[ PAUlIhL JOHNSON 


THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Mansion House Chambers, 11, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. Head Office— Toronto, Canada. 
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Songs of the Day. — Songs of the Night. 

CANADIAN CANTICLES. 


3/6 


A Companion Volume to those two beautiful 
anthologies 14 The Garden of Love M and 
“Fragrance of Flowera” A most tasteful pro- 
duction, and will prove a very acceptable 
present tor Christmas or any other time. The 
compiler has divided the selection into two 
parts, viz —"SONGS OF THp DAY 99 and 
‘‘SONGS OF THE NIGHT,” the aim has 
been well carried out and with good Judgment. 


The following is but a short selection of the 
varied contents of this attractive volume . 

The God Of Cotour— The toll of the Rncr—The Irtsh Emigrant— 
The Spent of the Ocean— The Heart of the Woods— The Gold God 
— The Death of Yesterday — Life and Death— The Soul— f he 
Meed of Loje — 1 he SojI Market- The t ttv of the Sea — D tfuisel 
Blessings — 1 he Ghost of Pox ertv— My First 1 ot e—For Fternvty — 
The Spirits of Music— Hope s Golden Sea— My Lady « Glove- he 
pentanes— Swce l Knou Yon Lot e Me— To My Loie—The Spirits 
of the Night— Ghosts Hours— Love and I—t)eath s Brule— / he 
City of Silence— l Mtss You— Her Bridegroom— Expectation— 
Immortal Love— My Bird of Hope— The Fountain of lean— 
The Soul of the Murderer— Little Lot e— The Palace of lean 


THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Mansion House Chamber*, II, Queen Victoria Street, London, E C Head Office— Toronto, Canada* 
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FOUR NEW 61 - NOVELS READY IMMEDIATELY 


WITCHING HILL 

By E. W. HORNUNG 

Author of “ Raffles,” “ Peccavi,” etc. 

The Creator of “ Raffles ” returns to the field of his fame in “ Witching Hill.” 

SKIPPER ANNE 

By MARION BOWER 

Author of “ Guests of Mine,” “ The Puppet Show,” etc. 

A novel which took a high place in our £1,000 Prize Novel Competition. 

THE LITTLE GREY SHOE 

By PERCY JAMES BREBNER 

Author of “ The Brown Mask,” “ Princess Maritza," etc. 

A dashing tale of a daring trooper’s pursuit of a charming but elusive maiden, 
by the author of Princess Maritza.” 

THE BLUE WOLF 

By W. LACEY AMY 

A thrilling and enthralling tale of a lonely prairie rands. 


HODDER ft STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C. 





& 


A SELECTION OF 

HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW SPRING NOVELS. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM— THE TEMPTATION OF TAVERNAKE 6/- 

A uthor of “ The lighted Way/( etc. 

E. W. HORNUNG-WITCHING HILL 6/- 

""" — - — Author of “ Raffles /’ “ Peccavi /* 

HAROLD BEGBIE— RISING DAWN 6/- 

Author of 44 The Vigil” 44 The Priest” etc. 

ROBERT BARR-THE IDEAL WOMAN 6/- 

Author of 44 Car dill ac /* “ Sword Maker.” 

MRS. HUBERT BARCLAY-EAST OF THE SHADOWS 6/- 

wMor o/ “ ^4 Dream of Blue Roses.* * 

G. B. LANCASTER-THE LAW BRINGERS 6/- 

— - Author of “ The Altar Stairs/ 1 “ Sons o* 

DAVID WHITELAW-THE LITTLE HOUR OF PETER WELLS 6/- 

~ Author of * k The Man with the Red Beard/* etc. 

O. DOUGLAS — OLIVIA IN INDIA 6/- 

MOR1CE GERARD -THE MYSTERY CAR : XYZ 747 61- 

Author of 41 7*A* King's Signet /* 44 Rose of Blenheim/* etc . 

A. W. MARCHMONT- WHEN LOVE CALLED 6/- 

Author of 44 The Eagrave Square Mystery/* etc. 

1ACOUES FUTRELLE- MY LADY’S GARTER 61- 

W. PETT RIDGE- MIXED GRILL 3/6 

Author of 44 Table d'Hote /' 41 Light Refreshment/* etc. 

MARION BOWER -SKIPPER ANNE 61- 

IOSEPH I. HOKE- THE SECRET CITY 61- 

ANNIE S. SWAN- THE FAIRWEATHERS 3/6 

' — — — — — Author of ** Woven in the Wind” 44 The Last of Their Race.” 

DELL H. MUNGER THE WIND BEFORE THE DAWN 6/- 

PERCY JAMES BREBNER THE LITTLE GREY SHOE 6/- 

" Author of “ 7 hr Brown Mask/* etc. 

H. A. CODY -THE LONG PATROL 61- 

Author of 41 The Frontiersman” 41 The Fourth Watch” etc. 

BEULAH MARIE DIX- THE FIGHTING BLADE 61- 

W. LACEY AMY-THE BLUE WOLF 61- 


Author of 41 Wee Macgreegor/* 44 Oh 1 Christina / M etc. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S £1,000 PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION. 


The following novels took the first six places In Hodder & Stoughton's recent £,1000 Prize Novel Competition. It will be found 

that they deal with an unusual variety of topics — not one of them can be said to resemble any of the others in the remotest degree. 

All— with, of course, the exception of “The Lee Shore,” already published, — will be Issued fluring the Spring of 1913. 

' ROSE MACAULAY — THE LEE SHORE ( First Prize of £600) Third Edition. 6 j- 

DAVIP HENNESSEY— THE OUTLAW (Second Prize of £400) 6/- 

MAY EDGINGTON— THE SIN OF EVE 6/r 

J. HARVEY— MY FATHER’S SON # 6/- 

A. KEITH FRASER— A GARDEN OF SPICES * 6/- 

E. R. PUNSHON— THE WILDERNESS LOVERS 6/- 

Author of “ The Choice," etc, 

HODDER & STOUOHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s 

New and Forthcoming Books 

Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, 
Daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. 

Gladstone . Edited with an Introductory Memoir 
by HERBERT PAUL. New Edition. 8vo. [Immediately 

Tills new edition has been revised, and contains a senes 
of hitherto unpublished letters covering the period from 
1883 to 1901. 

Of Six Mediaeval Women, to which is 
added a Note on Mediaeval Gardens. 

By AUCE KEMP- WELCH. With Introduction and 
Illustrations. 8vu. | Immediately 

Wayfaring in France, from Auvergne 
to the Bay of Biscay. »y e. hakrison 

BARKER. Illustrated. Extra Crown 8 vo. | Immediately 

MAURICE HEWLETT'S NEW BOOK. 

Helen Redeemed, and other Poems. 

By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 4s. Oil. net. 

[Immediately 

An Adventure . a New Edition, with Appendix and 

Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [ Immediately 

Portraits and Speculations. By Arthur 

RAN SO ME. Kvo. 7s. 6d. net. [Ready 

Conti- N is. — Art for Life's Sake ; Aloysius Bertrand ; 
Alphonse Daudet ; The Retrospection of Francois 
Coppde ; Friedrich Nietzsche; Walter Pater; Remy 
de Gourmont ; The Poetry of Yone Noguchi , Kinetic 
and Potential Speech. 

A Necessity of Life, and other Stories. 

By BETTY VAN DER (lOES. With a Frontispiece. 
Extra Crown 8vo. [Immediately 


St. Paul and Justification : being an 
Exposition of the Teaching in the 
Epistles to Rome and Galatia. By the 

Ven. Archdeacon F. B. WESTCOTT. 8vo. 

| Immediately 

Repton School Sermons : Studies in 
the Religion of the Incarnation. 

Being the Sermons preached in Repton School Chapel 
between Sept. 1910 and Julj 1912. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, Headmaster of Repton, Chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Author of The Faith 
and Modern Thought," etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Immediately 

S. Paul and His Companions. By e. 

BASIL REDLICH, M.A. (Cantab), Diocesan Inspector 
of Schools in the Diocese of London. Crown 8vo. / 

[Immcd ' „,y 

Socialism from the Christian Stand- 
point. Ten Conferences. By father 

BERNARD VAUGHAN. S J. With Portrait. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Ready 

Buddhism and Science . By paul dahlke. 

Author of "Buddhist Essays.” Translated from the 
German by the Bhikkhu STIacara. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Ready 
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Important New Books 

LOST IN THE ARCTIC. 

By CAPTAIN EJNAR MIKKELSEN. Illustrations, 
Map, <£c. Crown 4to. 18s. net. 

"Captain Mikkelscn's book may be accounted our of 
the^best that has ever been devoted to the story of Arctic 
Exploration."— Daily Telegraph . 

WITH THE TURKS IN 

THRACE. By E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 
Royal 8vo. 10t». net. 

THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION 

OF RELIGION. By FREDERIC 

HARRISON, D.C.L. Demy 8vo. Re. 6<L net. 

PAUL I. OF RUSSIA* 

The Son of Catherine the Great. By K. 

WAL1SZEWSKI. Royal 8vo. 15a. net. 

RECENT EVENTS & 

PRESENT POLICIES IN CHINA. 

By J. O. P. BLAND. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 16a. net. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE 

RUSH. By P. A. TALBOT. With many Illus- 

trations. Large Demy 8vo. 18a. net. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF 

ANIMALS. By P. CHALMERS 

MITCHELL. F.R.S. (Sec. of the Zoological Soc.) With 
Illustrations in Colour, 4c. Royal 8vo. 10a. net. 

WILD LIFE AND THE 

CAMERA. By A. RADCLYFFE DUG- 

MORE. Demy 8vo, with Special Plates. 6a. net. 

SI MV LI CIS SI M US. By HANS VON 

GRIMMELSHAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 
1,000 copies. Large crown 8vo. 7®. 6d. net. 

ESTHER WATERS, a P ia y , by 

GEORGE MOORE! Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

„ JESUS OF NAZARETH : 

A Poetical Drama . By ALEXANDRA VON 
HERDER. Crown 8vo. 5». net. 

ThT loeb classical library. 

Five New Volumes are now ready. (1 A 2) Enripidot 
Volt. III. & IV. (3) Appian'a Roman History, Vol. II. (4) Catalina, 
Tibullus, Pervigilium Veneria. (5) Lucian, Vol. I. Full 
particulars of the Loeb Library on application to 
Prospectus Dept. XXII. 

Fine New 6s. Novels 
The HIPPODROME _ Rachel Hayward 
The FRONTIERS OF THE HEART 

Victor Marguerltte 

The STORY OF STEPHEN 
COMPTON J- E. Patterson 

WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO? 

Elizabeth Robins 

A RUN A WA Y RING Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
KING ERRANT Flora A. Steel 

MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR 

Duncan Schwann 

ADNAM’S ORCHARD - Sarah Orand 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES R'chard Dehan 

Tho Groat Romance of Rnlgerien Liberation. 

UNDER THE YOKE ( 2nd >«p> »«■ vazo« 

WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21. Bcdford Strict. W.C. 
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J' NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the hditor must be addressed to the 
Editor of Ini’. Bookman, Si. Bai'i \ Hoi si , Warwick 
Square, London, k.C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the J-ditor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Hews IRotes. 


The March Bookman will be a llemy James 
Number, and will contain a special article on 
Henry James by Dixon Scott. Other impoitant 
articles in that Number include 4 ‘(.i\.v’s Let- 
ters," by Professor Saints- 
bury; 44 Dot tor Macgregor," 
by C. W. Boyd ; 44 Writ in Water," 
by A. K. Waite; 44 Napoleon," 

.by Walford D. Green; 44 Philo- 
sophy at the Cross-Roads," by 
M. T. Willcocks ; 44 The Chinese 
Republic," by Philip W. Sergeant , 

44 Samuel Butler's Note -Books," 
by A. St. John Adcock ; “Japan 
and the Japanese," by Clive 
Holland; “Some Recent Poets," 
by Ed)jK£rd Thomas ; “ The Wind- 
ham Papers/* by Walter Sichel; 

44 Cobbett/' by F. E. Green, etc. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
COMPETITION. 

The Prize that we have been offering in Tin*: 
Bookman every month for some time past for the 
best original Lyric has produced, on the whole, stuli 
very satisfactory results that we have decided to 
offer m competition Spkcial Pkizls amounting to 
Twenty-five Guineas divided as follows : 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Two Guineas will be given for the best and second 
best original Lyric. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
of 'Two Guineas will be given for 
the best and second best original 
sonnet on Shakespeare, Milton, 
Chaucer, Keats, Shelley, Burns, 
Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Wellington, Nelson, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Darwin, or any other 
famous Englishman. 

A First Prize of love Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Two ( iumeas 
will be given for the best and 
second best original humorous 
ooem in not more than furty lines. 

All Poems should be addressed 
to lhe Editor, and should reach 
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the offices of 
The Bookman, 
St. Paul's 
House, War- 
wick Square, 
London, E.C., 
not later than 
the first post on 
the 2nd June 
next, if sent 
from any part 
of the British 
Isles, and by 
the 1st July 
if from the 
Colonies, India, 
or elsewhere 
abroad. Enve- 
lopes should be marked Twenty -one (Guineas 
Competition. 

The name and address of the competitor must 
be written on each MS., and will be published in 
the event of a Prize being awarded to him. Any 
competitor who wishes to do so may add a 
pseudonym, to be used instead of his own name 
if his poem is printed but does not receive a prize. 

The awards will lie announced in Tin-: Bookman 
for August next, and in addition to the winning 
poems a large selection of the best of the other 



Hwtohj. Resell .( *uiu. Miss Mary Openehaw. 


poems sent in will be published in a special Supple- 
ment to that Number. 


A " regular student of The Bookman, and an 
earnest admirer of Lord Morlcy,” writing in hearty 
appreciation of our January Number, adds : " May 
J ask you to make, through the medium of your 
columns, the suggestion that the leisure of the 



Mr. Seppings Wright. 


evening of Lord Morloy’s life be devoted to the 
preparation of a final, authoritative and complete 
edition of his works.” 

Everyone w r hc> read that brilliant novel “ Accord- 
ing to the Evidence,” must have foreseen that its- 
author, Mr. Oliver 'Onions, would have to write a 
sequel to it, and in ” The Debit Account,” which 
Mr. Martin Seeker has just published, he has done 
so. 

Messrs. Ouseley are publishing this spring a new 
novel entitled " Little Grey Girl,” by Miss Mary 



Mr. F. E. Green, 

whose new book “The T> ranny of the Country Side* 
ilMbliH Ciiwid) is. reviewed on luge 274. 
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Openshaw. The 
story is of the 
latter years and 
fall of the Second 
French Empire, a 
love romance 
running through 
the terrible days 
of the siege of 
Paris to a pleasant 
ending in rural 
England. Miss 
Openshaw’s earlier 
stories, notably 
" The Loser Pays,” 
and “ The Cross 
of Honour,” have 


met with exceptional popularity both in England 
and America. 


Mr. Seppings Wright, the well-known correspon- 
dent of the Illustrated London News, whose “ Two 
Years Under the Crescent ” will be published in 
March by Messrs. Nisbet, has been in Tripoli and 
Thrace for the last two years, and has seen as much 
of Turkey's two recent wars as any of the 
many correspi mdents who are writing about them. 
His book, illustrated by himself, will be looked for 
with especial interest. 


Two other important War books are Mr. Ellis 
Aslimead Bartlett’s ” The War in Thrace,” which 


Mr. Ileinernann is publishing, and Major Lionel 
James’s “ With the Conquered Turk,” which 



Messrs. 
Nelson 
have in 
hand. Maj. 
James was 
The Times 
correspon- 
dent in the 
Balkans, 
and made 
his reputa- 
t i o n in 
literature 
with that 
brilliant 
record of 
the Boer 
War, “On 
the Heels 
of I )e Wet.” 


“ Queen Tara,” a play by Mr. Darell Figgis, which 
is to be produced on the 25th February at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, will be published this month 
by Messrs. Dent. 

As Olive Christian Malvery, Mrs. Archibald Mac- 
kirdy won renown as a journalist some few years 
ago. She has since done good work as a writer of 
fiction, and has become well known as the founder 
of several Homes for friendless women and girls, 
and as the author of “ The Soul Market ” and other 



Mrs. Alya Lowtb, 

whose clever travel book, •• Dnrrrn ” w,e, ticnilly published by 

Messrs LmiKiii'iM 

books on social questions which have had a wide 
vogue. Before she married, Mrs. Mackirdy was 
known as an author of charming little stories and 
songs, and as a reciter and singer she toured exten- 
sively, and appeared before large audiences in both 
the Old and the New World. Latterly she has done 
excellent work m the crusade against tin* White 
Slave Traffic, and her book " The White Slave 
Market ” went through twelve editions within a few 
weeks. Amongst all these activities she has found 
time to return to the writing of fiction, and has now 
completed a love story which she is calling " Love’s 
Soldier.” It will be published this spring by Messrs. 
Cassell. 

Mrs. Caulfcild (K. M. Edge), whose new novel, 
“Through the Cloudy Porch” (Murray), is re- 
viewed by Mr. G. S. I.ayard in this number of Tiie 
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Bookman, is the daughter of the Right Honourable 
Sir John Edge, P.C., formerly Chief Justice of the 
North West Provinces of India, and wife of Major 
C. T. Caulfeild, R.H.A., now commanding a H.A. 
Brigade at Ipswich. Mrs. Caulfeild has lived for 
many years in India, and has travelled extensively 
in Kasfynir, Italy and South Africa. She began 
her literary career by contributing to the Pall Mall 
Gazelle, and has published three other successful 
novels. She is a good amateur actress ; a non- 
militant. but enthusiastic, member of theN.U.W.S.S. ; 
t lie mother of two children, about the education of 
whom she has her own very definite ideas; a good 
platform speaker, and withal, a lover of wild and 
open spaces. 

We are to have a Life of John (ireenleaf Whittier, 
by Mrs. King Lewis, from Messrs. Headley Brothers. 




Photo by Mont eat h , Melbourne 


Mr. Donald MacLean. 





I*; 




Mr. J. Cuming Walters/ 

whose new book "The Complete Mystery of Edwin Drood " (Chapman ft Halt) 
was reviewed I11 last month's Bookman. 




Photo by Mis Thompson 





Mrs. Caulfeild 

(K. M. Edge.) 


Mis. Lewis ib a daughter of the late Dr. Stoughton, 
whose biography she wrote some years ago. She is 
known, too, as the author of an admirable biography 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, the Prisoners' Friend, which 
is now in its third edition. 


Mr. Donald MacLean, whose successful novel, €i Jo!®? 

Scarlett," was published last autumn by Messrs. 

Ilodder & Stoughton, is an Australian, bom in 
«• 

Victoria between thirty and forty years ago. Pamily 
misfortunes sent him " cruising amongst the isles of 
circumstance ” when he was only twelve years old. 
He knocked about the Colony getting an education as 
best he could, and in due course became successively 
a bush missionary, a ‘‘navvy parson,” and a city 
minister. A few years back he had a very bad 
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photo by c. c. itmsford. MU* Annealey Kenealy. 

nervous breakdown and went to rest at that Lome 
of which Kipling writes in his song of the flowers 


“ gathered where the Irskine leaps 
Down the road to Lome,” 
and it was whilst there that he first began 
to write " John Scarlett,” that being the 
outcome of the " navvy parson ” days 
when he lived amongst the navvies pretty 
much as he has described John Scarlett’s 
life in the book. 

• 

" The Two Carnations,” a new novel by 
Miss Marjorie Bowen, is to be published 
this spring by Messrs. Cassell. It is a 
story of the French Revolution, with a 
heroine who finds herself at the beginning 
of the great struggle in a French prison, 
from which, after some stirring adventures, 
the hero rescues her. Miss Bowen’s real 
name is Miss Gabrielle Margaret Vere 
Campbell, and she inherits her literary gifts 
from her mother, Mrs. Vere Campbell, who 
is also a well-known novelist. 


faculties are repressed and her happiness destroyed 
by a man who takes advantage of the power con- 
ferred on husbands by the laws of marriage and 
divorce. Miss Annesley is a daughter of the cele- 
brated Dr. Kenealy, counsel for the Tichboma 
claimant ; she has done good work as a journalist 
on the Morning Post, Daily Graphic, Daily Mail 
and other papers, and is on the Committee of the 
Woman Writers’ Suffrage League. 

On every hand one is glad to see signs of a re- 
awakening interest in poetry. The Poetry Society 
has become a flourishing institution ; a Poet’s Club 
has been firmly established ; there are at least four 
magazines devoted almost entirely to the publication 
of poetry, and now we have a Poetry Book-shop 
mainly given over to the sale of it . For this latter 
development we are indebted to the enthusiasm and 
enterprise of Mr. Harold Monro, himself a poet of 
considerable promise. The shop is at 35, Devonshire 
Street, Theobald’s Road, Bloomsbury : an old 
Georgian building, in a somewhat drab, obscure 
neighbourhood, not wholly in the busy world nor quite 



Mr. Stanley Paul is starting a new series 
of novels dealing exclusively with flic 
Woman's Suffrage Movement and the vari- 
ous questions affecting women which are 
involved ip it. The first volume in this 
" Votes for Women ” scries is " The Poodle- 
Woman " by Miss Annesley Kenealy. It 
is a story of how a woman’s talents and 


The Poetry Bookshop. 
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beyond it ; which is as it 
should be, for the true 
place of poetry is where 
the people live, and not 
ift those roaring centres of 
commerce where they make 
their money. The shop 
was formally opened on the 
7th January, when a large 
and distinguished audience 
gathered to listen to an 
admirable address by Mr. 

Henry Newbolt. The rooms 
above the shop are reserved, 
one as a lecture h;tll, and 
the rest for living purposes. 

Three of them are to be let 
furnished to literary 
workers. A good and grow- 
ing stock of ]>octry, largely 
modern volumes, is dis- 
played in the shop ; con- 
ferences, meetings, and 
discussions will be held there every Tuesday and 
Thursday, and some of the most prominent of living 
poets have promised to be present at these and to 
take part in the proceedings ; but the shop will, of 
course, be open every other day of the week as well 
— one can hardly say for business, because Mr. 
Monro is making a pleasure of it, and the more 
visitors he has the better he is pleased. It is the 
duty of every lover of poetry to make a point of 
calling upon him and encouraging him in an interest- 
ing undertaking that may also prove to be a very 
useful one. 

Mr. Maurice Drake, whose important folio on 
English Glass Painting has just been published 


by Mr. Werner Laurie, 
has made an interesting 
discovery^ concerning 
Robert Lotus Stevenson. 
He noticed, in reading the 
" Vailima Letters,” that in 
1885 Stevenson had been 
ill, and was in that year 
staying at Exeter. Mr. 
Drake wrote to Sir Sidney 
Colvin, and Sir Sidney was 
able to trace that Steven- 
son had lived <or some time 
in Exeter at the New Lon- 
don Hotel. On searching 
the hotel visitors’ book Mr. 
Drake discovered, between 
September 9th and 14th, 
the entry in R.L.S.’s hand- 
writing which we reproduce 
in facsimile. Plans of the 
three floors of the hotel 
were sent to Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, who was with Stevenson at Exeter, and the 
room was identified as No. 16 on the first floor. Mr. 
Drake designed a panel of stained-glass, and this has 
now been placed in the window with an inscription 
commemorating R.L.S.’s visit. 


For much assistance with the Charles Readc 
illustrations in this Number we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. C. W. F. Goss, the Chief Librarian 
of the Bishopsgatc Institute, to Messrs. W. Collins, 
Sons & Co. ; and in particular to Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, publishers of the complete copyright edition 
of Reade’s works. 



Mr. Maurice Drake. 




By courtesy of Mt. 1 Werner Laune 


Entry In R,L.S.'a Handwriting in the Visitor*! 
Book at the New London Hotel* Exeter. 
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M R. MAURICE BARING is a puct and a play- 
wright with a peculiar charm and distinction ; 
he is, moreover, a traveller whose illuminating insight 
has not only unfolded the meaning of Russia to us, but 
a world of culture derived from many literatures. 

When wc read 44 Diminutive Dramas/' and 44 Dead 
Letters " we looked upon Mr. Baring as a whimsical 
dilettante, with something of the spirit of Ariel in his 
nature, playing with the foibles of letters as a sort 
of recreation from more arduous tasks ; a satirical 
spectator of the mask of life saturated with the classics, 
who could turn an epigram 
with the precision of Oscar 
Wilde and caricature a type 
with the urbane humour 
of Mr, Max Bcerbohm. 

Comparison with Mr. Max 
Beerbohm seems inevitable 
when one discusses Mr. 

Baring as a parodist. But 
although 44 Max " catches to 
the life the speech and 
gesture of the subjects whom 
he parodies lie does not 
give us the line exuberant 
flavour, and the boisterous 
mirth that we find in the 
best examples of Mr. 

Baring's treatment of the 
parody. The author of the 
41 Diminutive Dramas " 
touches the border line of 
farce, and the compound is 
a very agreeable one. A 
comparison of this sort is of 
course bound to be invidious. 

We would not for the world 
under-estimate the inimit- 
able 44 Max " even in favour 
of so agreeable an author 
as Mr. Maurice Baring. 

How well the author of the 
14 Diminutive Dramas 99 has 
caught the delicate art of farcical portraiture will be seen 
in the delightful skit entitled 44 The Member for Litera- 
ture," in which the urbane 44 Max 99 himself is inimitably 
parodied with all his quips and quiddities to perfection, 
and we feel sorry somehow that he was not elected in 
the burlesque competition. If you wisli to know what 
Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck looks like in the garb of travesty 
turn to 44 The Blue Harlequin," where the parody is so 
exuberant that it hovers on the border of the burlesque. 
This, of course, is only one side of his talent. In order to 
understand and appreciate Mr. Maurice Baring as an 
author, we must take him at a larger valuation. There 
are many facets to his genius — so many indeed as almost 
to dazzle and bewilder the plodding critic. The 


44 Diminutive Dramas " was only the prelude to the 
more brilliant performance to be found in the 
trilogy of plays contained in 44 The Grey Stocking." 
The 44 Dead Letters " in the same fanciful vein 
seem to have been thrown off with careless ease 
as a sort of surcease from the more serious and 
specialised work dealing with the vast problem of 
Russia. But although Mr. Baring lias found his true 
metier in the artistic interpretation of Russian life and 
character, we confess to a lurking predilection for those 
brilliant and amusing skits, and hope that he may be 

induced to take up the idea 
at a future period and give 
us another series in the same 
vein. They are unique of 
tlicir kind, and if Mr. Baring 
had never written another 
line, these two books would 
have been sufficient to have 
given him a permanent 
claim to distinction. 

The career of Mr. Maurice 
Baring has been a particu- 
larly brilliant and successful 
one ; and one. we may add, 
that seldom falls to the lot 
of the average man of 
letters. Mr. Baring, who is 
the fourth son of the first 
Lord Revelstoke, was bom 
in 1874, and was educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, 
lie then entered the diplo- 
matic corps, where lie spent 
seven years, his duties 
taking him to Paris, Copen- 
hagen and Rome, He found 
a wider and probably a more 
congenial sphere for his 
activities, when he became 
war correspondent for the 
Morning Post in Man- 
churia, where he wrote those 
brilliant and impressionistic letters from the front that 
were later embodied in 44 With the Russians in Man- 
churia." He then became special correspondent for 
the Morning Post in Russia. In the year 1909, he 
went to Constantinople in the same capacity, and was 
there during the coionation of the Sultan. It is of 
interest to note in this connection, that when he was in 
Constantinople he wrote a series of letters to the Morning 
Post , in Vr'luch he predicted the downfall of the Turks 
if they fought the Bulgarians. Recent events have 
proved how pathetically true this prediction has been. 
More recently he was in the Balkans as correspondent 
for The Times . Such in brief are the bare facts of an 
extraordinarily active and successful career, which can 



Mr. Maurice Baring. 
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be augmented from the author’s own works dealing with 
his experiences as a war correspondent. 

One cannot form a proper estimate of Mr. Baring’s 
work without taking into consideration the wide and 
cosmopolitan culture of the author ; a culture all the 
more refreshing as it does not savour of the schools. He 
is a master of many literatures, both ancient and modem ; 
and to him more than to any other modern writer we 
are indebted for whatever knowledge we possess of 
Russian authors. Indeed, before wc read the work of 
Mr. Maurice Baring, we had looked upon Russia as a 
barren and benighted land for ever in the grip of revolu- 
tion, but we have been happily disillusioned. In “A 
Year in Russia " he has given us a series of delightful 
travel pictures, and in the monumental volume entitled 
" The Russian People ” he has revealed to uifthe whole 
vast panorama of that romantic and unfamiliar land. 
We have seldom read anything more vivid than the 
author’s estimate of writers like Tchckov, Gogol and 
Dostoievsky, in his "Landmarks in Russian Literature." 
Could anything be more perfect than this critical note 
written round Tourgeniev ? : 

44 I have said that lie was a great poet, but the words 
seem bare and dead when one considers the peculiar nature 
of the shy and entrancing poetry that is in Tourgeniev's 
work. He lias the magic that water gives to the reflected 
images of trees, hills and woods ; he touches the ugly 
facts of life, softens and transfigures them so that they 
lose none of thfir reality but gam a majesty and a mystery 
that comes from beyond the world, just as the moonlight 
softens and transfigures the wrinkled palaces and decaying 
porticoes of Venice, hiding what is sordid, heightening the 
beauty of line, and giving a quality of magic to every 
stately building, to each delicate pillar and chiselled arch.” 

It is impossible in a short article such as this to do 
adequate justice to an author of Mr. Baring's versatility 
and range of subject. Instead of the finished portrait 
we should like to paint we can only submit an im- 
perfect sketch. Wc have still to take him as a dramatist 
and a writer of short stories. The effort of compression 
therefore must leave something to the imagination. 
The three plays contained in " The Grey Stocking,” 
the other two being " The Green Elephant ” and " The 
Double Game,” have been produced by Miss Gertrude 
Kingston and Mr. Granville Barker. " The Grey 
Stocking " has for its motif the study of the shuttered 
life of a society woman for whom the friendship of a 
cultured Russian opens a wider vista to her spirit. There 
is much satirical observation in this drama, and the 
contrast between the Russian character and that of the 
English is not always flattering to the latter. It is a 
tragic drama, and so is "The Double Game,” which deals 
with the revolutionary Russia so familiar to those who 
know it in no other guise. " The Green Elephant ’’ 
is a sort of travesty written round a lost trinket, and 
includes many farcical characters and situations. In 
dealing with the plays we must not forget the little 
drama in verse entitled " Desiderio,” which is full of 
some of the noblest passages in modern poetic drama. 


We quote this poignant utterance of " Desiderio " as an 
example of Mr. Baring’s mellifluous verse : 

14 My life is walled with darkness and with sorrow ; 
But love is something bright to me. A sun 
That floods the prison of my soul with light. 

I am in prison and love is the song 
The prisoner hears far off at eventide ; 

L,o9k is the dawn I feel but may not see ; 

The moonlight of my everlasting dream, 

The space of luminous calm I cannot reach, •* 

That stretches endlessly beyond the bars.” 

In the collection of short stories contained in " Orpheus 
in Mayfair ” the author reveals himself a master of 
satirical comedy, but although the shaft of his satire, 
which is aimed at the foibles of society and human nature 
as a whole, is keen and generally hits the mark, it is 
a satire that is always as urbane and agreeable as the 
prose in which it is written. Indeed, the prose style of 
Mr. Baring is not one of the least of the many charms 
to be found scattered about his books. It has the 
luminous directness of the French romancists ; it 
sparkles with epigram ; a lambent humour plays about 
the page whether he is revealing to us the beauties of 
his favourite Russian authors or weaving a flower fancy 
such as " The Story of Forget me Not and Lily of the 
Valley.” 

We have said too little of Mr. Baring as a poet. 
Indeed it is the poetic note that makes his prose so 
magical and enriches his imagination even when he is 
most prosaic — that is to say when he is dealing with 
facts rather than with fancies — when he is critical rather 
than creative. The poems are not the least precious of 
his work. They are instinct with genuine feeling and 
romantic fervour, and some of the sonnets are j)erfcct 
examples of the art. Perhaps we may be permitted 
to quote one of them, which, apart from its intrinsic 
beauty, adds a sort of personal note to a personality 
singularly impersonal : 

44 I have loved summer and the longest day. 

The leaves of J uric, the slumberous film of heat. 

The bees, the swallows and the waving wheat. 

The whistling of the mowers in the hay. 

I have loved words which lift the soul with wings. 
Words that arc windows to eternal things. 

I have loved souls that to themselves arc true. 

Who cannot stoop and know not how to fear. 

Yet hold the talisman of pity's tear : 

I have loved these because I have loved you.” 

mm 

We have tried thus briefly to outline the principal 
claims of Mr. Maurice Baring to be considered one of the 
cleverest and wittiest and one of the most cultured of 
twentieth century writers ; he is still, so to speak, on the 
threshold of his career, and we shall look forward to his 
future work in prose and verse witli a zest that has 
been whetted and stimulated by that which he has 
already written to our profit and entertainment. We 
believe that Mr. Baring is writing a new play, and we 
are Philistine enough to hope that it will be a diminutive 
drama but on a* larger and a more ambitious scale. 

Robert Birkmyrb. 
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CHARLES READE. 

By Lewis Melvim e. 


HEN we speak of the Victorian novel, we think 
at once of Thackeray and Dickens, writers so 
immeasurably superior to any of their contemporaries 
as to throw the rest into the shade. Yet among those 
contemporaries were many brilliant authors, George 
Eliot and Charlotte Bronte, Lytton and Disraeli, Wilkie 
Collins and Trollope, and the subject of this paper, Charles 
Reade. Indeed, at no time before or since in the annals 
of English literature was such fare put before novel - 
readers. It was not only an age of masterpieces, but 
akKr an age of excellent stories only ranging lower than 
the best. Even to-day, when the standard of the novel 
is so high, the man must be singularly unappreciative 
who cannot spend many an hour over the output even 
of the writers of the second 
class who flourished in those 
days. Amongst these, 

Charles Reade takes a high 
place. A singular man he 
was, and one demanding 
an inspired biographer- in 
this respect he has been 
unfortunate, for he has 
been the subject only of a 
very pedestrian memoir, and 
of a singularly chaotic book 
of reminiscences by George 
Coleman. His " life ” re- 
mains to be written, and in 
the hands of a sympathetic 
admire! should be verily a 
human document, the re- 
cord of a great-hearted, 
pugilistic, irascible, perse- 
vering, litigious, contra- 
dictory, loving and lovable 
genius. 

Bom when the nineteenth 
century was but fourteen 
years old, he was educated 
at private schools, and went 
to Oxford in 1831, when he was elected to a demy ship 
at Magdalen College. He distinguished himself at the 
University, with which he maintained a close connection 
for many years, becoming Dean of Arts at Magdalen in 
1845, a position he relinquished at the end of the follow- 
ing year, and in 1851 vice-president of his college. At 
one time contemplating a legal career, he was called to 
the bar at the age of twenty-nine, and rea& for a while 
with his brother-novelist, Samuel Warjren ; but the law 
did not satisfy him, and he turned to literature. To 
letters he served a stem apprenticeship. " Good God ! ” 
he said, " had it not been for the fellowship — which, 
though it bound me to celibacy, preserved me from 
pauperdom — and a mother’s generous help, I must have 
been in the workhouse, or breaking stones on the 


highway ” In 1851 lie drew up his " account with 
literature.” 

" Item. — My family liad brought me up, and educated 
me, till 1 was sixteen 

“ Item 1 earned my demyslup, eighteen pounds a 
year, at seventeen. 

“ Item . — At twenty-one I obtained my fellowship, 
beginning at two hundred and fifty pounds per annum, 
and ultimately rising to six hundred and fifty 

" Item. Eighteen years devoted to the study of dramatic 
art.*’ 

" Now let us see wliat .1 had gained for this outlay. 

" Item. ' Ladies* Battle,* ml. 

“ Item — Masks and Faces,* half of one hundred 
fifty pounds , seventy-five pounds. 

" Item . — From Bentley, for book of * Peg WofhngtonJ 

thirty pounds. 

“ In .ill, one hundred M 
five pounds That is to s| 
about half-a-crown a 
for eighteen years * 
enough to pay for pens! 
and paper, leaving copy 
and slioe-leathcr out of the 
question." 

Such an experience might 
well have deterred another, 
and made him turn his 
energies in a different direc- 
tion. Not so was Charles 
Reade affected. He foamed 
with rage. He cursed the 
managers who would not 
have Ins plays lie abused 
those who produced them, 
in his opinion, unsatisfac- 
torily . But he never ceased 
to write. It was in his 
blood, and from his pen, in 
rapid succession, came play 
after play, and then novel 
after novel. That he be- 
came a novelist was due to 
the advice of that charm- 
ing actress, Mrs. Laura Seymour, " the wisest counsellor, 
the truest friend, that ever crossed inv path.” 

" Masks and Faces.” a comedy written in collabora- 
tion with Tom Taylor, and produced at the liaymarket 
in the winter of 1852, was his first dramatic success, and 
the only play of his first period that demands mention 
here, though liis melodrama, " Gold,” at Drury Lane, 
was far more profitable. "Masks and Faces'* Reade, 
prompted by Mrs. Seymour, turned into the novel so 
well-known as ” Peg Woffington.” it must lie confessed 
that the story is better as a play’ than as a work of fiction, 
its principal characters and scenes being more effective 
on the stage than in the book. In cold print much of 
it is unconvincing, and, in spile of the undoubted clever- 
ness of the book, its unreality is its most marked feature. 




h 


Charles Reade in 1880. 
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Ipsden, Oxfordshire, the 
Birthplace of Charles Reade. 

From “Charles Reade uk I Knew Hlui/' by George Coleman 
(Trcherne & Co.). 

•V 

]«.• eg Woffington/’ however, was a great success, with 
the public, and Reade followed it with "Christie John- 
stone," adapted from another of his plays, but this time 
m unacted one. It is a much more remarkable produc- 
•on. In the first we have a woman redeemed from sin, 
h the second a man converted from an idle purposeless 
?£ to one of healthy and kindly exertion. " Christie 
tinstone " is a picture rather than a story, a picture 
Ji r the Newhavcn fisheries and fisher folk. Christie her- 
self is a fine character, but the best pages of the book are 
those concerned with Lord Ipsdcn and the old woman 
whom he assists with money and invites to unbosom 
herself of her troubles. 

*• * My trouble , laddie ? * cried she, trembling all over. 
•The sun wad set, and rise, and set again, ere I could 
tell ye a* the trouble I h.ic come through. Oh, ye need 
na vex yourself for an auld wife's tears ; tears are a blcssin’, 
lad, 1 shall assure ye. Mony’s the time I hac prayed for 


them, and could nx hae them. Sit ye doon 1 sit ye doon ! 
I'll no let ye gang fra ma door till I hae thankit ye ; but 
gie me time, gic me time, I canna greet a* the days of 
the week.’ ” u 

c 

And then she unfolds the miseries of her life, and many 
and dreadful they are. When the full tale of them is 
recounted, hunger, cold, anguish, and death, she begins 
to thaftk him for his sympathy, and, warming to her . 



Charles Reade. 

Drawn by M. Stein trom a photograph taken about 1858. 
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70 , Knightabridge. 

Char Us Rsade's Rssldsnos from 1668 to 1880. 

Here were written “Foul Play" (1868), “ Put Yourself in His Plaoe" (dramatized under the title of “ Free 
Labour " In 1870); "A Terrible Temptation," 1871; “The Wandering Heir,” 1879, “A Simpleton/' 1873, 
“A Woman Hater," 1877. and in 1879 his greatest dramatic success, “Drink' (an adaptation of Zolas 
“ UAssommoir "), for which he received upwards of £30,000. 


task, blesses him for his kindness, 
and the blessing is that of a 
patriarch : — 

“ A thousand good wishes came, 
like a torrent of fire, from her lips, 
with a power that eclipsed his dreams 
of human eloquence ; and then, chang- 
ing in a moment from the thunder of 
a pythoness to the tender music of 
some poetess mother, she ended, ' An’ 
oh, my boenny, boenny lad, may ye be 
wi f the rich upon the airth a* your days, 

AND Wl’ THE PUIR IN THE WARLD TO 
COME I ’ ” 

Though Reade had successfully 
novelized (if the expression may be 
used) two of his plays, he did not yet 
think of himself as a writer of fiction, 
but remained faithful to his early 
"love, and during the next two years 
(1854-5) no less than six of his plays 
were produced. Two of these are 
still occasionally to be seen, “ The 
Lyons Mail ” and “ Nance Oldfield/’ 
in which, within the memory of the 
present generation. Sir Henry Irving 
in the first, and Miss Ellen Terry in the 




women! 







The Fight at the Digging*. 


Scene from "It ie Never too Late to Mend." which 
waa nroduced at the Princeee'a Theatre In 18 * 5 . 


Scenes from two of Charles Reads'* famous dramas. 
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From a photo by J. : & C. Watkins. Tom Taylor, 

who collaborated with Charlen Reade In writing •• Masks and 
Faces/' on which Readr afterwards founded Ids novel, 

11 Peg Woffington." 

second, gave magnificent renderings of the principal 
characters. Keade subsequently dramatized some of 
his books, wrote other plays, and produced a version of 
Zola’s “ L’Assommoir,” but from 1855 it is as a novelist 
rather than as a dramatist that he must be regarded. 

It was almost by accident that Rcade again turned 
to the novel. In August, 1855, a great sensation was 
created in England by the trial and conviction of Lieu- 
tenant William Austin, 

Governor of Birming- 
ham gaol, for cruelty 
to the prisoners in his 
custody. Reade was 
appalled by the revcla- 
tions, and made a 
study of the conditions 
of prison lile. Very 
dissatisfied was he 
with what he learnt, 
and he wrote “It is 
Never Too Late to 
Mend” to expose the 
abuses of the system. 

There is much that is 
good in the book, but, 
as in most novels with 
a purpose, the purpose 
is insisted upon to a 
degree that throws the 
story out of propor- 
tion. The author’s 
whole-hearted in dig- 
nation led him into 
exaggerations, which 
could not be defended, 
and which succeeded 
only in irritating many 
readers. The book, 
and a dramatized ver- 
sion of it, achieved 
great popularity. 


Fhoto bv Van Dooi n. Dion Houclc&ult. 

who collaborated with Charles Re.ide in writing the novel 
'• Fmil Play." 
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Reade 
was now 
fairly laun 
ched upon 
his career 
as a writer 
of fiction , 
and he pub- 
lished in ra- 
pid succes- 
sion “ The 
Course 
of True 
Love Never 
Did Run 
Smo oth” 

(i«57). 

“Jack ol 
all Trades” 

(1858), 

“The Auto- 
biography 
of a Thief” 

(1858), “ Love me Little, Love me Long ” (1859), and 
“ White Lies ” (i860). “ The Cloister and the Hearth” 

appeared in 1861, and two years later “ Hard Cash ” in 
which he exposed the danger to the community of 
sanctioning private lunatic asylums. Of his later books, 
it is only necessary to mention “ Griffith Gaunt 99 (1865), 
which was violently attacked by those whom Reade 
denounced as “prurient prudes” ; and •* Foul Play” 

(1869), which deals 
with the scuttling of 
ships by owners de- 
sirous to draw the in- 
surance. 

As a story-teller, 
Reade had many 
me 1 its. He could 
write well, he could 
draw chaiactcr, he had 
undoubted powers of 
description, he had 
imagination - in vary- 
ing degrees he had 
almost every gift of 
the novelist except 
humour— and he sum- 
moned even humour 
to Ins aid in “ Christie 
Johnstone,” in the 
opening chapters of 
which there arc some 
quaint turns in the 
dialogue that Oscar 
Wilde would not have 
disowned. As against 
this, however, in spite 
of the realism of the 
details, he all too 
frequently indulged in 
over-emphasis, which 
resulted in throwing 
over the wljjg^ aj 


* * * 1 1 ■ 


Theatre peeter announcing the fleet 
• of one of Rende’a dnunae. 
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of unreality, 
and thereby 
destroying 
the effect that 
he laboured 
so carefully 
to produce. 
Possibly a 
certain sec- 
tion of the 
public still 
enjoys “It 
is Never 
Too Late to 
Mend.” but 
it is doubtful 
if the literate 
ever takes up 
any of his 
works ex- 
cept “Peg 
Woffington," 
"Christie 
Johnstone." 
and "The 
Cloister and 
the Hearth." 



Peg Woffington dances to Triplet** playing in hia garret. 

IVg Woffington - .... Mrs Stirling 

Triplet Benjamin Webster. 

Scene trum “ Masks and Faces," Act 11 


Cloister and 
the Hearth," 
no easy task, 
because of 
the tempta- 
tion to wallow 
in superla- 
tives. The 
book u n - 
doubtedly 
ranks among 
the great 
masterpieces 
of historical 
fiction. ” A 
story better 
constructed, 
or better 
related, it 
would be 
difficult to 
find any- 
where/’ no 
less a person 
than Swin- 
burne wrote. 
The praise is 


Of "Peg Woffington" and "Christie Johnstone" high, but not too high. In his enthusiasm Sir Walter 


something lias been said; it remains to write of " The Bcsant declared that it w r as the best historical novel in 



From a palming by Mlu R. Solomon (1867). 


Pag Woffington’* Visit to Triplot. 
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the language. The present writer would say that it is 
the best historical novel in the language with the excep- 
tion of " Esmond.” " Esmond ” is written in the grand 
manner , and endowed with the charm of Thackeray’s style 
and with those wonderful scenes of Esmond returning 
home bringing his sheaves with him and of Lady Castle- 
wood confronting his Grace of Hamilton with the 
information that Esmond is the head of the House of 
..Castlewood — those wonderful scenes that are no inter- 
polated purple passages, but arise naturally in the 
course of the development of the narrative. 

To praise "Esmond” is not, however, to disparage 
" The Cloister and the Hearth.” A first version of the 
latter book, entitled " A Good Fight,” appeared serially 
in 1859 in Once a Week, 
and, it is said, that the circu- ^ 

lation of the periodical went 
up by twenty thousand 
copies. The editor, not >— * 

knowing when he was well fl Wk 

off, took liberties with the JB 

manuscript, whereupon the IHtL 

indignant author abruptly ,, 

wound up the tale. Two 
years later, having revised 

and partly re-written the ,/YW 

story, Reade published it in \ ^ v 

book form under the title 

by which it has become ^ 

famous. It is so much 
greater a work than any 
other that he has written, 
that he must be included in 
the small band oi authors 
whose * ‘ jputation rests 

serenely upon a single book. ^ 

It is, in fact, “ The Cloister 1 

and the Hearth ” first, and * ^ i 

the rest nowhere. On every * 

page Reade's erudition is , , 

obvious, yet never is it so 
obtruded as directly to call ^ 
attention to it or to divert 
the reader’s attention lrom 
the story. The period 
would, indeed, appear to 
have been chosen because something i 

the author knew it so well, 
not because he thought the 

period specially * suitable for an historical romance. 
The real characters introduced in the tale are not dragged 
in because there should be real characters in such a book, 
they make their appearance in it naturally. And what a 
canvas it is which Reade has chosen I And with what a 
portrait-gallery he has covered it ! In these days when 
the novel is, more often than not, ofrthc holc-and-corner 
variety, treating of a London slum, a street in Camber- 
well, the life of the bargee, or of the fasteet, how refreshing 
it is to turn to this book where the novelist takes us from 
one end of Europe to the other, visiting Holland,Germany, 
France, and Italy, presenting us with indelible pictures 
of the manners and customs of the various folk. 

The book is cast in the heroic mould. ” Not a day 
passes over the earth, but noble men and women of no 
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note do great deeds, speak great words, and suffer noble 
sorrows.” This is the text of ” The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” as spoken by the author in the first lines, a 
text that is adhered to throughout, the principal charac- 
ters being, one and all, unimportant in the life of nations, 
having no part in great events, living entirely in their 
own humble spheres. It is a love-story primarily— the 
story of the love of Gerard, the son of Elias and Catherine 
of Tergow for beautiful, red-haired Margaret Brandt. 
Gerard, by a forged letter written by his brother, is told 
that his mistress, who was to be his wife, is dead, and, in 
despair, he becomes a monk. When lie learns that he 
has been deceived, he goes to his home, and arrives 
unexpectedly as the family is about to sit down to supper. 

" The covers were with- 
^ - drawn, and the knives 

|JUx brandished. Then burst into 

^ the room, not the expected 

x Margaret, hut a Dominican 

M friar> llVid with raRC * 

” He was at the table in a 

P BBjF moment, in front of Cornelia 

[W jf/ nnd Sybrandt, threw his tall 

body over the narrow table, 
||kX f and, with two hands hovermg 

above their shrinking heads, 
like eagles over a quarry, lie 
HF ~ cursed them by name, soul 

BE ^ anti body, in this world and 

the next. it was an age 
eloquent in curses , and this 
|BH ^ \>*~^ curse was so full, so minute, 

||^MLgg|r so blighting, blasting, wither- 

HBp ing, and tremendous, lliat I 

B BB Efe — - am afraid to put all the words 

KK OI1 paper. 4 Cursed be the 

“* hps/ lie shrieked, ‘which 

spoke Uni lie that Margaret 
I W % vv.js dead . may they rot 

I V ] before the grave, and kiss 

I Jtl whitc-liot iron in hell there- 

after, doubly cursed be the 
r hands that changed those 

^ letters, and be they struck 

{, oil by the hangman's knife, 

anil handle hcll-hrc for ever ; 
tin ue accursed be the cruel 
hearts that did conceive thatf 
damned he, to part true lovl^ 
tor cvei ; may they sicken 
and wither on earth joyless, 
loveless, hopeless , and wither 
t; -.i*»ry « .ir» to r | lls ^ b clorc tlicir time; 

e a Novhi.iST” and burn m eternal fire/ He 

Charles Reade. cursed the meat at tlicir 
moutlis, and every atom of 
tlicir bodies, from their hair to the soles of their feet. 
Then turning from the cowering, shuddering pair, who had 
almost hid themselves beneath the table, he tore a letter 
out of his bosom, and flung it down before his father. 

Read that, thou hard old man, that didst imprison 
thy son, read and see what monsters thou hast brought 
into the world. The memory of iny wrongs and hers, 
dwell with you all for over * I will meet you again at the 
Judgment Day ; on earth you will never see me more/ 

“ And in a moment, as he had come, so he was gpne, 
leaving them still and cold, and white as statues, round 
the smoking board.” 

As a companion picture to this scene of passion shall 
be given a scene of exquisite tenderness, when Gerard, 
known as Brother Clement, discovers in his hermit's cell 
the baby that, unknown to him, Margaret has borne him. 




[J unary »o ilr* 


Charles Reade. 




*' Clement laid down his psaltery softly and began to 
rock his new treasure in his arms, and to crone over him 
a little lullaby well known in Tergow, with which his 
own mother had often set him oh. 

" And the child sank into a profound sleep upon his arm. 
And he stopped croning and gazed on him with infinite 
tenderness, yet sadness ; for at that moment he could not 
help thinking what might have been tmt for a piece of 
paper with a lie in it. 

41 lie sighed deeply. 

44 The next moment the moonlight burst into his cell, 
and with it, and in it, and almost as swift as it, Margaret 


Brandt was down at his knee with a timorous hand upon 
his shoulder. 

4 4 4 Gerard, you do not reject us ? You cannot . 1 " 

As is the case with all great books, even the best 
passages and scenes lose much when wrested from the 
context. The above extracts may give some idea ol 
Reade's range, but to enjoy its full quality the book 
must be read in its entirety, read and re-read, and read 
again. Then can be appreciated the beauty of the work, 
its tenderness, its sympathy, and its humanity. 


“THE BOOKMAN" PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

FEBRUARY, 1913. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the 15 th of the month to 

“ The Prize Page," Thk Bookman, Messrs. Hoddcr & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

The date fixed above for sending in answers does not apply to Competitors resident abroad , except in the case of 
competitions Nos . 1 and 3 ; answers from Foreign or Colonial readers for competitions 2, 4 and 5 (the subjects of these being 
the same each month) will be admissible to the first competitions that are adjudicated upon after the date of their receipt . 
Each competitor may send m any number of attempts , provided each attempt is written on a separate sheet of paper. 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea is oiiered for the best 
original ballad in not more than forty-eight lines. 
II. — A Prize of Half a Guinf.a is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best letter in not more than a hundred and 
fifty words, giving advice to a young poet. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered lor the best 

review in not more than one hundred words 


of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 

Note.— Special attention it directed to the 
Twenty-one Guineas Prize Poem Com- 
petition announced on the first page of thia 
Number. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea for the best 
original Lyric is awarded to Miss 
Grace M. Measham, of 15, Sanderson 
Road, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for the following : 

' ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

• • Oh eyes, 

What matters it if the pure blur o' the skies 
Dwell in your depths, or all the slars of night ? 

So you be bright 

With tenderness, you want no other light. 

Oh mouth, 

We ask not, that the fragrance of the South 
Breathe from thee, that thou seem a scarlet flower 
From Cupid's bower, — 

If smiles and gentle speeches be thy dower. 

Oil hands, 

Needs not ye gleam with gems from many lands. 
That like a snowflake's is your white caress,-* 

Your loveliness 

Is that yc work foi others' happiness. 

Oh heart. 

Whatever joy be thine, or sorrow's smart, 

Whate'er thy dreams, thy yearnings all ungucssed, — 
Thou slialt iind rest 

Only in love, —that is the one thing blest. 

Crack M. M fash am 


We select for printing : 

SPUING. 

Fling a robe of white and blue about her, 

Oh, yc skies I 

Hush the winds of March lest they should flout her, 
In surprise ; 

Kiss away the April tears from out licr 
Shining eyes > 



M And they led him to 
the Stadthouee.’* 

Draw% by Charles Keene. 

l 7 iom the “ Cloister and tin* Hearth," by Charles. Reade (Cliatio & Wimlus). 


Spread the wonder of the woods before her, 

April sweet * 

Stretch a living arch of greenness o'er her ; 

At her feet 

Every dear delight you’ve gathered for her, 

Cast complete ! 

Weave a mesh of biul and bloom to hold licr 
In a net I 

Every fairest flower of May enfold ! 

She'll lorget 

Just the way to leave us, till she's told her 
Secret yet 1 

O, our hearts grow weary for the lilting 
Songs you smg 1 

Though men say you’re just a tickle, jilting, 

Wayward thing ; 

Yet we love you. and we want vou, oli come quickly I 
Happy Spring } 

(Mr. L. T. George, Pentney, The Avenue, Lewes.) 


A ’SONG. 

It was not song of bird, 

That lirst the mild an stirred ; 

A sweet \mce softly spoke — 

Out of the green, out of the green. 

In all its joyous, golden sheen, 

\ daffodil awoke ! 

It was not sight of flowers, 

Nor seent of springtide's boweis. 

It was not sunshine's gold, 

That made birds sing, th.it made birds sing I 
It was the Sptmg, it was the Spring, 

Who did all glad hearts hold I 

F 01 her sweet things are born, 

On eac h new joyous morn , 

Blue hyacinths sin* cloth ow r n, 

And glad birds' trills, and glad birds' trills I 
I'mk tulips and gold daffodils. 

They bloom for her alone l 


THE HOSPITAL CHAPEL. 

Where shall we build Thee a house, O Christ ? 

In the midst of the country fair ** 

In a grove of stately cedar trees, 

Shall we build Thee a palace there ? 

For whom shall wo build Thee a house, O Christ ? 

Shall it be for the strong and wise ? 

To worship Thee, Lord, in luxury. 

Hard-hearted, with pride-full eyes ? 

Ah, no, we have built Thee a dwelling, Lo^d, 

In the dank and squalid town, ' 

In the midst where the poor and suffering dwell. 

In the midst of Thy very own. ^ 

We have raised Thy Cross in the hospital 
Its shadow will heal and bless. 

For the sick whom Thou lovest most of all, 

* And the sad Thou lovest no less. 

So did we build Thee a dwelling. Lord, 

In the midst of this place of pain, 

That the sick and sad at Thy Altar sweet 
May all be made whole again. 

(E. W. Higgs, 33, Thistlewaite Road, Qapton, N.E.) 


(Constance Goodwin, 25, Cautley Avenue, 
Clapliam, S.W.) 

I- AIRIES. 

Far and far away the little folk are tailing. 

Calling us to come to them across the shadow -lands. 

Wailing 111 the coverts and in the windy places 

r«i those that cannot hear them nor feel their clinging hands ; 
Crying m the moonlight and the starlight « old and 
chili. 

When all the world is quiet and the wind has got his 
will. 

And the Hying shadows shift and deepen and aie still. 

The air is full of voices lrom the bees among the heather, 

And the curlew m the uplands whistles long and sweet. 

Yet the world is all too busy to leave its haunts and listen 
And it cannot hear the message for the roaring of the street ; 
Could we but forsake our buying and let our selling be, 
And leave the dusty highway for the moorland and 
the sea. 

All our bonds should then be loosened, and our souls 
be free. 
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“You are an angel of goodness.’* 

From 11 Hard Cubli,” by Cli.nl os K« .tdr (W Collins, Sons & Co. Illustrated 
1'oLkot Classics) 


The f.Ireary etirlloss houses n\ <>rs 1 i.i<low us with groyncss. 

And 0111 oars an* (lulled and Ju*a\ y with the wheels that conic 
and go 

Grinding on for evei down the gum discordant roadwavs 
To the sound of countless footsteps hurrying to and fro ; 

Yet above the noise and tin mod ol tin* people going by, 


Comes a rune-song ol the mountains and the cloudless 

An efthe glamour ol the marshes with the jfeewits 
' high. 

A ceaseless haunting melody of loved tilings hall-forgotten, 

Ol undiscovered kingdoms luring us to roam ; 

A song that always called us, a song of many meanings, 

But one that sings to all men ol the fair road home. 

And you and I will rise, dear heart, and go while yet 
* wo may f 

Beyond the peaceful sunset isles and borders of the 
day, 

For the Fairy-folk are calling us, far and far away. •• 
(B. R. M. Hetherington, Wide-open-Dykes, Carlisle.) 


Many other Lyrics sent in are of equal merit with 
these four, and we should print more but for lack of 
space. We highly commend those received from Mar- 
garet K. McEvoy (Cricklcwood), E. F. Parr (Clifton), 
A. M. Bowycr-Kosman (Ladbroke Grove), Kathleen A. 
Foley (Salisbury), G. Lenorme (Binglcy), J. Herbert 
Hewlett (Coventry), K. Elsie Hunt (North Shields), 
J. A. S. Wilson (Edmburgli), J. J. de Courev (Mill Hill), 
E. \V. Priest (Norwich), H. \V. Foote (Piccadilly), R. B. 
Boswell (Southampton), Phyllis Tvveeddale (Birkdale), 
1). M. Iweeddale (Birkdale), H. R. Smith (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), Mrs. Edward Ormsby (Sheffield) , Audrey 
Thompson (Hastings), Violet Gillespie (Foret.L Hill), 
W. A. Lam be, Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), Frank 
Brebner (Portlet lien), M. A. P. Price (Birmingham), 
E. .Summers (Puckinlield), Cyril Falls (London, W.C ), 
Irene Wintle (Liverpool), M. F. Aikman (Glasgow), 
A. S. Barnard (Walsall), Kathleen A. Foley (Salisbury), 
T. D. Thomson (Finchley ),Ernest A. Keslen (Thornton 
Heath), Alec W. G. Randall (New Barnet), A. L. de 
Burgh (New Southgate), Evelyn J. Banks (Sheffield), 
H. B. Dawes, Junior (Southport), Margaret Waitham 
(Bridgwater), Elsie S. Mead (Burnley), Harold R. Ling- 
wood (Ipswich), A. Lee, Jun. (Southport), Eleanor L. 
Clark (Dublin), Ivan Adair, E. F. Shirley (Dumfries), 
Ada E. Mann (St. Anncs-on-Sea), Miss 1. M. Northcott 
(West Kirby), Rev. Edwm C. Lansdown (S. Woodford), 
Alice Wise (Leicester). Miss E. M. Heartlev (Oxford), 
J G. Horne (Blairdrummond). Arthur G. Dugdalc (King's 



94 One lnidverteat tug and the fair 
enthuelaet came hack to earth / 9 


From one of W. Small's drawings illustrating Griffith Gaunt" 
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P. V. Poole (Andover), R. G. Wyatt (Wim- 
* Syned M (Jersey), D. G. Yarrow (Glasgow), 
Frawley (uaughton), John. W. Oliver 
h), J* D. C Monfries (Putney), Wflfrid 
leby (Southend), Letty Ison (Ashby de la 
John H. Gladwell (Worcester), H. M. 
Payne (St. Austell), Margaret Dunnett 
d), Rodney Bennett (Reading), Will Louden 
inline), Dora E. Kennedy (Ancrum), R. H. 

(Devonport), H. Beckett (Oxford), A. W. 

5 (Stoke), Margaret McDonnell (Glasgow), 
e Ogle (Colne), Alice Binks (South Shields), 
Brooks (Wood Green), J. D. Smith (Miln- 
), Miss E. A. Pearson (Fleet), M. A. Newman 
"ingliam), Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn), 

.an Purser (Walton Village), Kitty Lilian 
n (Wimbledon), E. A. Blackman (Worthing), 
e Ashby (Torrington), Maurice J. Frank 
tadon, S.W.), Miss F. M. Knipe (Putney), 
ifred Auld (Cricklewood), Douglas C. Pearce 
hill), Albert Fuller (Cardiff), G. W. Turner 
rnley), Sybil M. Hyla (Greves), Horace 
n (Hull,) Eveline A. Thompson (Constanti- 
ne), Doris Dean (Bromley), Ethel Miller 

Siddersfield), D. E. Bailey (Sydenham), J. H. 
iglois (Leeds), Norman Donnelly (Bolton), 
Sidney Ellen (Bromley), Leonard J. Shruball 
ndon, S.W.), Agnes E. M. Baker (W. Hamp- 
>ad), R. W. King (Catford Hill), R. Cogger 
►art ford), Vernon Nott (Takcley), M T w dr 
LUtour (New Milton), Bernard Delorme (Canon- 
■y), Mona Douglas (Birkenhead), Ethel Good- 
(Clapham), Lilly Salisbury (Norwich), Edith 
:ince-Snowden (Shipston-cm-Stour), Miss E. Kippon 
Tull), Eric Thirkcll (Woldingliam), Arthur M. 
irry (Luton), W. Neltleton (Huddersfield), M. C. 
?Jobson (Middleton-one- Row), W. M. Lodge (Upper 
Norwood), H. Douglas Hamilton (Bristol), Miss 
A. M. Morgen (Sheffield), Minnie E. Mason (Rci- 
gate), E. T. Sandford (Saltasli), S. B Irene Bell 
(London, W.C.), Edmund Howard (Putney), W. R. 
Clark (Huddersfield), Guenn F. Newnliam (Gillmg- 
ham), Noel D. Braitli waite (Ashton-undtT-Lvno). 
Arbel M. Aldous (Saffron Walden), Alice W. Linford 
(S. Tottenham), Miss E. M ; Miss Macdonald (Bridge of 
Allan), Vernon H. Porter (London, K.C.,) H. L. Carrad 
(Birmingham), Miss V. E. Horley (Harrow), Beatrice 
Craig (Straidarran), Arthur S. WiliAere (Dalston), Robert 
Everall (Plaistow), Clement H. Whitby (Yeovil), Mabel 
Knight (Bromley), Miss A. R. Reid (Cambridge), M. 
Molyneux (Torquay), G. M. Hennings (St. Albans), Miss 
M. V. Stumlaus (Worthing), Ruth Ranken (Barnet), 
Gulielmus G. Jackson (Northampton), Wilfred J Grout 
(Folkestone), Violet D. Chapman (Burnham), G Duncan 
Grey (Weston-super-Mare), Bertram N. Parker (Matlock 
Bath), Edwin Waters (Denmark Hill), Lettie Cole (Pon- 
trilas), G. J. Holme (Great Malvern), Miss Nortlicott 
(West Kirby), A. Renshaw (Sheffield), J. C. Campbell 
(Harrietsham), Hadley Ford (Clifton), A. Cla r kc (High 
Wycombe), George Whitfield (Liverpool), F. E. Fry 
(Norwich), C. Ashworth (Bradford), Margaret Painter 
(Wimbledon), A. M. Wilcock (Scarborough), Isabel 
Clarke (London, S.W.), Flo M. Wilson (Bangor), Rose M. 
Lomas (Newbury), Lily E t Lord (Amcrshain), B. Vicary 
(Bradford), John W. Oliver (Edinburgh), Major J. 
Berkley (Andover). 

II. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to the Rev. J. X. S. Wilson, 
M.A., 23, Kirkhill Road, Edinburgh, for the 
following : 

THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. By Ellen Kj.y. (Putnam.) 

“ Was there a man dismayed ? 

e * * * * 

O, the wild charge they made 1 
All the world wondered." 

Tennyson — The Charge of the Light Brigade. 



Mrs. Gaunt and the Priest. 

Dr.iun l>\ Luke bilil* s, 

Fioin “ (..rlintli Ci.iiiut," by Cli ul* s Kraili (Ch iltn it Wmilir>). 


Wo also select for print mg : 

Till'. l»KO\ INV1AI. AMJiKK \N Hv Mukeoitii 
Xu iiolsun (Constable ) 

** Vncl li.ivmg gut iid of .1 thumping epud, 
lit* spun tins painful yarn:" 

\Y S till 1 1 k 1 1 1n ) am nf the “ Sarny Hell " 

(W. McC. Miller, Straidarran House, Co. 1 Londonderry.) 

I HE M.\N r IN TIIJ*) ( \ K By Alan Kaltigh. 

(John Long ) 

“ \nd when I asked \nu whal llu; matter was, 

You staled upon nif with ungentle looks " 

S 11 am.sim* aki* Ju/iu s Caesar (Portia). 
(S. J. Morrison, 72, Holker Street, Barrow-in-Furness.) 

1 1 IE WOMAN MOVEMENT . Hr Jau\ Key. (Putnam) 

" Broke the good meeting, 

With most admir’d disorder " 

Sh axes pi are — Mat hi th , Ait m Sr 4 

(A. Ernest Smith, 139, Wliipps Cross Road, 
Leytonstone.) 

*1 IDE MARKS. By Margaret Westrup (Methuen) 
ff You very imperfect ablutioncr M 

W. S. G11 11I1KT — V hi Mikado . 
(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

ANO'i HER DEVICE. By Siephi-.n Paget. 

(Dodder A Stoughton.) 

41 Take a large piece of lemon, and mind that you cliew hard, 
(If it docs you no good, you ran call for the steward)." 

G. M. Fenn — l hat Proud Young Man. 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdowu, Tiie Manse, Derby Road, 
S. Woodford, N.E.) 
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HI. — A very large number of entries were received for 
tins Competition, and the general standard 
attained was above the average. We congratu- 
late Mr. J. Richard Ellaway, of Lynmour, 
Basingstoke, on a very pretty " continuation " 
of a well-known nursery rhyme. Three New 
Books haw been awarded to him for the 
following : 

//its h it t>Vi /',!/* V. I'll the tll'l-lof). 

If h( u tin wnut blows the 1 radii will rotk 
W/un the b'Utfjh hunks the iradh will fall , 

Down will 1 1 'nit hd/tv, cradle, amt all J 
Bubv will hiM\r just the softest of sighs, 

Open 111 womlei thnsr dewv blue eves; 

Soon in their slumberous depths will appear 
Just a small shadowy, silvery tear 
Welling and Welling, and then will begin 
Coursing led checks to a dimpled wee eh in ; 

Ere babv’s rosy lips open to cry, 

All the good golden-winged lames will fly 
Over the lops of the blowing trees tall, 

Lift fallen cradle, and baby, ami all; 

Then with warm kisses and music's sweet strain 
liush-a-bvo baliy to slumber again 

Wc specially commend the work sent 111 by Violet 
Gillespie (Forest Hill, S.E.), L W. Keinpson (East 
Grinstead), B. R. M. Hethcrington (Carlisle), Miss A. 
Julian Briggs (Crown Hill, Devon), Miss J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Mrs. Charles Wright (Sutton), Alice W. 
Linford (South Tottenham, N.), Miss A. Holmes (Mal- 
vern), Audrey Thompson (Hastings), Robert B. Boswell 
(Southampton), Miss I. Lewis (Edinburgh), Hilda M. 
Dowden (Rathgar, Dublin), A. S. Barnard (Walsall), 
Nellie Welpley (Bandon), Elise Lester (Eastbourne), 
Mabel Knight (Bromley, Kent), Thomas Lanfear (Aner- 
ley, S.E.), Charles Powell (Manchester), Bessie R. Fer- 
guson (Belfast), Kitty Lilian Lyon (Wimbledon, S.W.), 
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“ I would have thee burned at the stake." 

From “The Cloister tod the Hearth." by Charlea Reade (W. Collins, Sons ft Co. : 
Illustrated Pocket ClasslosJ. 


Mary Troughton (Saffron Walden), Grace Ashby (Tor- 
rington). Miss K. F. Haines (Bournemouth), S. Norman 
Dykes (Glasgow), Ernest F. Seymour (Kilbum, N.W.), 
M. A. Newman (Framlingham), Miss, E- A. Pearson 
(Fleet), A. Clarke (High Wycombe), Miss K. Green 
(Wimbledon, S.W.), L. W. Jennings (Devonport), Mar- 
garet McDonnell (Glasgow), R. W. King (Catford Hill, 
S.E.), Ellen L. Clutterbuck (Bromley, Kent), Ethel 
Goodwin (Clapham, S.W.), Lilly Salisbury (Norwich), 
Claude L. Penrose (Woolwich), Alice Wise (Leicester), 
Mrs. Oliver Lodge (Upper Norwood), Ada E. Mann (St.. 
Annc’s-on-Sca), Olivia Moir (London, S.W.), Miss E. M. 
Kennedy (Manchester), Miss G. M. Northcott (West 
Kirby, Birkenhead), S. J. Momson (Barrow-in-Fumess), 
Kev. Edwin C. Lansdown (South Woodford, N.E.), E. 
Summers (Dukinfield, Cheshire), Irene Wintle (Liver- 
pool), Cecil E. Golothan (Chester), Lettie Cole (Pon- 
trilas), J. D. Thomson (Finchley, N.), George K. Grice 
(Alnwick), G. Duncan Grey (Weston-super-Mare), Elea- 
nor L. Clark (Dublin), M. C. Jobson (Middleton-one- 
Row, Co. Durham), W. McC. Miller (Londonderry), 
Constance Goodwin (Clapham, S.W.), E. T. Sandford 
(Saltash), S. B. Irene Bell (London, W.C.), Albert Fuller 
(Cardiff), Arbel M. Aldous (Saffron Walden), Margaret 
Dunnett (Liscard, Cheshire). Violet E. Horley (Harrow), 
Doris Phillips (Norwood, S.E.), E. A. Lawrence (Water- 
loo, Liverpool), W. M. Lodge (Norwood, S.E.), firs. M. 
Wise (Maida Hill, W.), Mrs. Fielding (Heywood, Lancs.), 
Miss A. Colling (London, N.), Miss E. Hallamore (Wimble- 
don, S.W.), Mary Rogers (Stony Stratford), Rev, F. 
Hem (Rowland’s Castle, Hants.), Miss E. Shore (Worth- 
ing), C. A. Baylcy (Bangor, Co. Down), K. Elsie Hunt 
(North Shields), Rev. J. A. S. Wilson (Edinburgh), 
Frank Cooper (Blackpool), Mrs. Edward Ormsby (Shef- 
field), Reginald G. Wyatt (Wimbledon, S.W.), Miss M. 
F. Lewis (Edinburgh), Emily Kington (Blairgowrie, 
Perthshire), G. F. A. Salmon (Penzance), Edwin Waters 
(Denmark Hill, S.E.), and Horace W. Walker (Beeston, 
Notts.). 

IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Mr. Ernest A. Carr, of Lyndall, Park Crescent, 
Tonbridge, for the following : 

TilE PRIVATE T.TFE OF HENKY MAITLAND. Bv 
MoRLEy Kotierts. (Nash.) 

Here, thinly veiled, is the tragic record of a distinguished 
man of lei tors, transcribed from life by an intimate friend. As 
remote from conventional biography as from the roman a clef, 
the book is startlingly honest and sincere. Nothing is sacrificed 
to literary or artistic motives. With a frankness that is relent- 
less and sometimes brutal, but never malicious, the author 
depicts a tragedy of temperament — the betrayal of a fine char- 
acter and great gifts by flaws of wiU and courage. It is a vivid, 
arresting, pitiful story. But what avails a disguise that cannot 
conceal ? 

We also select for printing : 

THE R. L. STEVENSON ORIGINALS. By E. B. 

Simpson. (T. N. Foulis.) 

All lovers of Stevenson will welcome Miss Simpson's new book. 

It is full of the charm of R. L. S. himself, his love of his native 
country, and the boyish delight in adventure, which he never 
lost. There is a certain pathos in it, too. in its reminder of 
how his imagination continually inhabited “ the cold old huddle 
of grey hills ” from winch be was an exile. It was this fact 
which made “ Weir of liermiston " the masterpiece it un- 
doubtedly is, and tlie«chapter on its "originals" is, perhaps, 
the most interesting in a very delightful book. 

(Marjorie C. Barnard, 39, Nevem Square, S.W.) 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN SOMERSET. 

By Edward Hutton. (Macmillan.) 

In Somerset, if anywhere, lies the cradle of English history* 
the wayfarer who stands, as Mr. Hutton did, upon the summit 
of the Roman wall above Wells, will see a countryside packed 
full of noble tradition as any region can provide. Avilon's 
island valley at his feet — the Fosse way lying behind him, while 
far away to the north spreads Bath. Here came Alfred's soldiery 
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to victory at Athelney ; here little 
Jack Horner made off with his 
> tabled pie. This book will set the 
of every West Countryman 
ang with pride tor {he goodly 
itage of being Somerset's sons. 

(M. A. Newman, Albert 
, Framlingham, Suffolk.) 

MARGARET HARDING. 

By Perckval Gibbon. 
(Methuen ) 

| Anyone who has come into con- 
tact with the colour-problem in 
4South Afnca will read tnis book 
• with absorbing interest. The 
.ostracism of Margaret Harding for 
permitting a Kaffir to kiss her 
hand — the anomalous position of 
the educated Kaffir, Kamis, who 
is rejected by black and white 
alike - -the shifts (and villainies) of 
the derelict Europeans, Boy Bailey 
and Mrs. du Preez- -the pathetic 
efforts of the doctor's wife to 
screen her drunken husband — 
these arc skilfully woven into a 
picture of everyday life on the 
veldt, and the whole rendered 
charming by the personalities ol 
the principal characters 

(A. S. Barnard, 5, Victoria 
Terrace, Walsall.) 



Photo by w. & o. Doumty Charles Reads'* Grave la Wllleadsa Churchyard. 


The figure at the head oi the grave is Mr. George Coleman, oue of Readies biographers. Read* and Mrs Seymour are 
buried in the same grave, and the atone has a long inscription to her on the other side, and on this side the following : 

" Here lie by the side of hia beloved friend, the mortal remains ol Chat leg Rcadc • Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist. 
Born June 8th, 1814, Died April nth, 1884. His last words to mankind arc on this stone. * I hope for a resurrection, 
not from any pnwei in Nature, but from the will of the Lord God omnipotent, Who made Nature and me. He created 
Man out ot nothing, which Nature could not. He can rostore Man lrotn the dust, which Nature cannot. And I hope 
for holiness and happiness in a future life, not from anything 1 have said or done in the laxly, hut from the merits and 
the mediation of Jesus Christ. He has promised His intercession to all who seek it, and He will not break His word, 
that intercession once granted cannot be rejected, for He is God, and Ills rncuts minute, a man's sins are but humun 
and finite.' * Hint that comath to ms, / mil m no wise Last out ' If any man sin tcc have an advocate with the Father 
Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is the propitiation for our sir ’ " 


THE DIARY OK FRANCES, 

LADY SHELLEY. Edited by 
Richard Edgcumbe. 

(John Murray.) 

One parts from the writer of 
this Diary with feelings of regret 
as from a charming friend, and 
one remembers with wonder that 
the spirited chronicle was written 
a century ago. Many notable 
people become delightfully human in these pages, and the 
warm friendship existing between Lady Shelley and Welling- 
ton shows the kindly chivalrous nature of the groat man. The 
spirit of adventure which caused the Shelleys to travel “ so 
that," she says, " I may be made a pleasanter comjiamon by 
the fireside of old age " was amply rewarded in spite of dangers 
and discomforts encountered, and makes pleasant reading. 

(Miss E. A. Pearson, Fleet.) 

T1IE HAPPY WAKRiOK. By A. S. M. Hutchinson 
(Alston Rivers. )• 

This book will appeal to all who enjoy healthy and bracing 
literature. The well-drawn characters prove the author to be 
a keen student of human nature and human chard t Irr. The 
Happy Warrior himself, at once attracts us ; and we follow him, 
with unabated delight, from hearty and rollicking boyhood to 
robust and virile manhood ; until the time which calls for an 
inspiring act of high courage and self-sacrifice Wrillen in an 
easy, graceful style, our interest is sustained to the last ; and 
we lay down the book, grateful to Mr Hutchinson for giving 
us an exceptionally good story. 

(Jternard C. Gillott, Ufton Fields, Oakenthorpe, 

O Alfreton.) 

, QUIN. By I>. C. Caltiiork (Alston Rivers ) 

Like Peter Pan, Mr. Calthorp wall never grow up, for he 
nonsesees the priceless gift of seeing life by the magic light of 
Imagination A tap of the Harlequin's warnl, and it is no 
longer a grey, dry-as-dust world, but an enchanted Land of 
Romance. ,l St. Qum " tells of a young couple upon whom 
their wealth and position pall. Both seek Adventure to find it — 
in each other. If occasionally, as in the case of Edward, the 
author's whimsical piopensitics threaten to run away with him — 
all is forgiven for the sake o f his idealstic views — delicious 
scraps of Wisdom — and incurable optimism x 

{Lucy G. Chamberlain, Has Brith, Llandudno.) 


Nature, radiant with gorgeous tints will welcome this loving, 
tender uttempt at an explanation of her husband's dual per- 
sonality by Mrs Sharp And we linger long over his letters, 
.shot through as they are with the rich lights of fancy. Through 
every page is breathed svmpathy and understanding, and we 
divine that only through the constant self-sacrifice of this devoted 
wife was the full beauty of the " manifestations " of " Fiona 
Macleocl " achieved 

(Margaret Key, St. Brannocks, Edge Hill Road, 
Bournemouth.) 


Good reviews were also sent in by Beatrice Craig 
(Londonderry), Rodney Bennett (Reading), Miss L. 
Mugford (South Norwood Hill, S.E.), A. H. Mannington 
Sayers (Sheffield), E. Percy Adam (Nottingham), Maurice 
I. Prank (London, S.W.), Mrs Hooper (Selby), Ernest 
P. Seymour (Kilbum, N.W.), Gwendoline Jones (Swan- 
sea), R. H. Kiphng, (Devonport) Rev. George Mellelieu 
(Hull), Leo Dehcati (Gotham, Bristol), Arnold S. Walton 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), Miss Richey (Belfast), Lilly Salis- 
bury (Norwich), Edward C. Luin (Stamford Hill, N.), 
Muriel M. B. Aikman (Glasgow, W.). Sybil Waller (Lon- 
don, S.W.), E. B. (Stirling), A. Gordon Fletcher (Erding- 
ton, Birmingham), H. M. Creswell Payne (St. Austell), 
I.. H. Cooke (Heaton Moor, Lancs.), Bertha C. Priestley 
(London, W.C.), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool). Horace 
W. Walker (Beeston, Notts), Mrs. Wright (Sutton), Mrs. 
Edward Ormsby (Sheffield), D. Lefebvre (St. Aubyn's, 
Jersey), Miss Ethel Tudge (Cricklewood, N.W.), 
Neil Cornell (Twickenham), Rev. Robert Brewin (Lough- 
borough), Miss M. M. Machan (Glasgow). 


WILLIAM SHARP (FIONA MACLEOD) : A Memoir, compiled 
by Hia Wife, Elizabeth A. Sharp. (Heinemann.) 

Ail lovers of this inveterate dreamer, who, under th* in- 
spiration of a y sublimated self/' thought aloud, as it were, 
thoughts startling in brilliancy, that merged into pictures of 


V. — The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to “ The 
Bookman ” is awarded to Mr. Henry G. Dowling, 
of 75, Kingston Road, Portsmouth. 
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GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

By Thomas Seccombe. 


M R. SAINTSBl-RY lias denounced, if I mistake 
not, in no measured terms the impertinence of 
live appreciations of living celebrities. He will probably 
glance at this, if it should chance to meet his eye, with 
an ultra-critical frown . 1 1 is impossible to avoid differing 
with him on many points, but we may well agree to 
•differ with so staunch an upholder of literary tradition 
and of the rightful claims of native literature. It is 
inevitable that one should regard with profound respect 
the most signal polymath of our day, the doyen of 
English critics and professors of literature, who stands 
to-day in this country where 13 runcti£re stood at the 
Sorbonne a decade ago, who has proved himself a paladin 
of letters, moreover, who has been into the tenebrous 
places, the antres vast and deserts wild of Bookland, and 
who bears the weight of such superhuman and almost 
incredible erudition upon his shoulders with so much 
jocularity, so much 7.est, and so vivid a joic de vivre. 

The " Saint” as he is endearingly called by his dis- 
ciples, has edited not only books but whole series, and 
has contributed articles to journals, papers, magazines, 
quarterlies and encyclopaedias of every complexion. 
But his antecedents must be kept in mind all the time 
that we appraise him. He is a very typical Oxford 
man of the generation after Freeman and Froude. He 
was a giant and a poJylustor, a good classicist too, at 
Merton, where lie was Fust Master in the ’sixties, lie 
has always been a good alumnus ol Oxford and ol Mer- 
ton, and lias cherished the remembrance of his life and 
contemporaries there with the scrupulous fidelity of a 
schoolmaster. For after he left Oxford he went to 
Elizabeth College, Guernsey, as head classical tutor, and 
remained there lor se\en or eight years of the most 
foimative period of life. Schoolmaster in all for ten, 
he must have been journalist lor well nigli a score of 
years. Much of this was spent in the service of satire 
and the Saturday. The future Professor learned the 
lesson there ol accumulating rapidly and dogmatising 
determinedly on any given subject. He was, 1 believe, 
for a considerable tune second in command, and he 
wrote frequently for other Conservative organs both 
daily and weekly. He read enormously, as the practice 
was in these days, studied French literature exhaus- 
tively, and laid about him with a will. As a writer of 
compendious text books and manuals, later on, lie met 
with a more than just share of retribution in the form, 
now of the buffet, and now of the wasp-sting, after a 
fashion which, since the disappearance of Churton 
Collins, Furnivall and Swinburne, seems to have lost its 
zest for contemporary readers and reviewers. Saints- 
bury, meanwhile, had become such an authority on 
literature that he seemed almost too big a man to be 
settled in a Chair. The satisfaction was great therefore, 
when in 1895 this erudite Englishman won a Scottish 
Chair and obtained a fixed benefice, A voice of great 
volume was thus drawn up from the wilderness and set 
upon a high place. 

Saintsbury's great idea has been to codify our litera- 
ture and apply to it “ the rules ” ; he has a grammarian's 
hatred of aliquid novi , though he is himself, it must be 


admitted, a daring and most licentious neologist. He 
has carried his legislation to an extreme. But oh the 
whole the benefit that he has conferred has been no^ 
slight one. llis scales may not convince all his readers 
of their unerring rectitude, but they have led to all* 
unconscionable amount of weighing, standardizing, 
testing and turning over. His books have served the 
purpose of a species of literary clearing house. Few 
will contest his* work systematically, because they have 
not the mind-storage or memory capacity. Mr. Saints- 
bury is a professor of an antique pattern for faithful 
service. He resembles the great classical scholars in 
power of back no less than power of brain. He delves 
deep in his library which, as described by him in foot- 
notes (for he always, like a true bookman, mentions the . 
edition he uses and annotates), must have attained 
colossal proportions. He reads half the night, remem- 
bers what he reads, and at nine o'clock next morning 
for two hours is steadily working away, ticking off * 
pages of omniscience like a veritable dragon. 

There is something great about the march of his style 
and the huge terrain of learning which he expands ' 
over in spite of the tiresome double and treble dis- 
tillations of phraseology ; and in spite of fatiguing 
verbosities, warnings and ponderosities, wc feel un- 
mistakably that we have still been in communion with 
a large and commanding intellect. We crave often fer 
something more of the graces and of the serious persua- 
siveness which Chesterfield enjoins in place of the hec- 
torings, uncouth pleasantries, and Vaticanisms, to which 
the Dominie is so invctcratcly addicted, but wc cannot 
miss the edification of a life marked by indefatigable 
labour, and the sanctification of work guided by devotion 
to good writing, to honest reading, and to the propaga- 
tion of the highest gnd best in literature of which the 
world is cognisant. 

The term “ dominie ” is a little irresistible where our 
Professor is concerned, for he has much of the arbitrari- 
ness of the schoolmaster who must adhere to an ipse 
dixit at all hazards, and to whom to have said a thing 
twice is to have fixed it for all time. But lie also has 
the prodigious book-lore and book-learning of a John- 
son, and the conviction inseparable from the dominie 
that lie will be better appreciated hereafter. His power 
of quotation and knowledge of pedagogical tags and » 
loci critici is also of the old world and absolutely amazing. 
One of the distinctions between creative and critical 
writers is that the latter read as well as write. George 
Saintsbury has read prodigiously, enormously. Even 
better than reading, though, I believe that he loves 
writing. It is a curious fact to consider how little it 
seems to affect thff writing whether it is done willingly 
or against *thc grain. The most persuasive pen on 
literary matters 'to-day, that of Sir Walter Raleigh, * 
pursues its course with groans of reluctance, the most j 
erudite, that of Professor Ker, is hardly less tormented, j 
The princes of the light essay, such as Max Beerbohm • 
and A. B. Walkley, do not write, I imagine, with any 
fervour of enthusiasm in the process. Henry James 
again, whose “ Partial Portraits ” are among the most ^ 
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/'Seductive critical garlands of our time, writes with en- 
thusiastic abandon ; E. V. Lucas shuts himself in 
between given hours, regardless of civil war, earthquake 
or eclipse, and writes sternly against time. Hilaire 
Belloc outdistances the old enemy, writing as he grumbles 
at writing, upon the wings of the wind. The “ Saint ” 
writes formally, solemnly, deliberately, and stands to 
^win in the race by sheer force of steady persistence. In 

his case there is need for little creative effort. His 

• • 

functions are not even those of advocate. For he sits 
most habitually upon the bench, and his tone is judicial 
and High Court. He is not merely critic, he is Profcsseur 
& son milter, and his lunction is not so. much assthctic 
as doctrinal. Yet when he writes, he writes with his 


totally unmoved by such ilippant detraction. He has 
knowledge worthy of a scholiast or a Scaliger of the 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century, when men made 
the whole of learning their province, and he is neither 
ashamed of airing it nor afraid ol the labour of exercising 
it for our advantage. His passion indeed is its exploita- 
tion. M Vhomme , e'est Vceume," is as much his motto 
as it can have been Zola’s or Flaubert's. But he uses 
his labour in very different causes. Naturalism is his 
natural enemy, and he is all in lavoui of the romantic 
school, emotion com eyed through the chaste medium of 
style, and the hushing preparatory to hearing the elfin 
harps in letters. 1 wish I were in a position to give 
examples of the range and tenac it y oi the Professor’s 


tnight, the learning of all the ages perpetually flowers in 
a single word — it is possible that you in ay not under- 
stand it. A polyglot lexicon 
is indispensable to the sedu- 
lous peruser of Professor I 
Saintsbury. But w'hen you I ‘ 
have found it out, you 
have mastered something. 

You are being dealt with, 
exposed, rattled, convicted 
of loss oi memory, aphasia, 
and crass ignorance ; but it 
is all good for you. The 
Professor’s vast reading has 
effected a permanent lodg- 
ment in his mind ; much oi 
it is available in the form 
of ready money ; and Saints- 
bury will quote you not 
merely text but contem- 
porary opinions and counter- 
opinions. From these will 
have emerged a harmony oi 
some sort or another in Ins 
mind. Though immutable, 
this compromise may be 
fallible, the tasting power 
and delicacy ol palate that 
have gone to it may be in- 
adequate to their task, the »*-*"**.***»** 
independence of view may 

be no great matter, the intensive quality that you 
would meet in an Arthur Symons might be wholly 
absent ; but, after all, how much more this compromise 
is likely to be right than the unhampered, untutored 
view of the common beachcomber of letters ! When 
* this critic sets to work it must be remembered 


i 


memory, which would probably strike the reader as 
being as peculiar as it is extcnshc. 1 remember being 

at a loss to remember the 
name ol the Cambridge 
eqimalent ol "Verdant 
Gieen ” name* and author 
were immediately supplied 
by the Professor, who 
1 lappei 1 ed t o be presen t He 
showed an intimate know- 
ledge that evening with 
Surtees, with the 11 Pitcher” 
and Ins work, and with “ The 
Druid.” Tlic range of his 
reading is so catholic 
that lie is easily first as 
a walking cncyclojiedia — 
?Kii35 Us five or six of Dr. Brewer’s 

Handbooks rolled into one — 
of literary information. 
His reading in Fiencli novels 
of a past age is incredible. 
I sincerely believe that he 
could tell me offhand the 
plot ol such a book as Goz- 
lan's “ Notaire de Chan- 
tilh.” He would give you 
the author, plot, date and 
reception ol n Granby.” 
Professor Saintsbury. Such arc not to be 

concealed. One only 
wishes that he would be more simply communicative 
of las learning, that he would i>oui out the stores of it at 
fitting moments ir an easy-flowing untormented stream 
— as Dr. Bnkbeck Hill was wont to do, for instance, when 
he found an appreciative audience. The fountain of 
literary knowledge from whom 1 have derived most, was 


Professor Saintsbury. 


that an enormous amount of reading and accumulated 
knowledge is put into operation through the medium 
of a mnemonic instrument of a very fine and selective 
quality. The process works up a kind of critical yeast , 
and if the resultant is something not alluring perhaps 
either in the attraction of style or originally, it is not 
r ^merely a dexterous register of contemporary judgment 
or prejudice, but something more judicial and likely to 
be much more stable and more permanent. People may 
condemn his constant descents to the vast cellarage 
of his learning as a trifle pedantic ; it is a way people 
hav^of revenging themselves on the knowledge they do 
not poss^^ The Professor, happily, goes on his way 


Richard Garnett. He. too, had an enormous memory, 
unerring flair for w'hat was exceptional and interesting in 
letters and literary history, and an incomparable gift of 
easy aiul perspicuous narrative. Professor Saintsbury has 
retained much of the Oxford manner of assuming know- 
ledge and progressing by means of allusion and innuendo 
with dark hints as to the insipiencc of the auditor who 
fails to follow him. His jocularities arc similarly apt 
to be injurious because they are to his audience so often 
unintelligible. After a severe bout of the Professor’s 
adjectives such as •" epideictic” and " esenoplastic,” and 
his Meredithianisms, one is often reduced in tears to 
exclaim with Mr. Yellowplush," Igsplanc this, men and 
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angels, for I've tried every way.” Incontinence in 
holding back these aytovltr^ara has led at times to satur- 
nalia in the class-rooms, from which they were designed 
to expel the children of Morpheus. The scorpionic 
jocularities of the old Saturday, grafted upon the 
arbitrary rescripts of the class-room, were not con- 
genial to the free children of our bracing North British 
Universities. The literature class-room at the opening 
of a new session in Auld Reekie is not exactly a bed of 
roses. But it is extraoidinarv to what an extent the 
sheer force of learning and the respect which radiates 
from a scholarship as inflexible in its disinterestedness 
and sincerity of application as it is profound in its depth 
and amplitude oi lange lias gradually disarmed the real 
animus of the opposition. The sincerity of the man is 
at the root of the secret by means of which he has gradu- 
ally surmounted a succession of waves of opposition to 
his manner, to which a weaker offender would have 
again and again succumbed. Much hated as his style 
has been, and doubtless is, by many, it is at any rate no 
affectation, it is the man himself. His touchstone, too, 
is a perfectly sincere one. Among few of his fellow- 
countrymen, he is one of those who has the passion and 
instinct for form, and he judges most things by this. 
He treats form, it will be thought by many, as too much 
abstracted from substance, structure, environment and 
make-up generally, but this is, in England especially, 
far better than the converse error. Here, as in religion 
and politics, he has the full courage of his opinions, and 
accepts all (Adam and Eve and High Toryism) or nothing 
as his motto. In literature, as in religion, he is a man 
of liturgy and precise creed. Criticism is equal or very 
nearly equal to creation in his mind, and he would rank 
Aristotle, Longinus and Coleridge in his Paradiso, along 
with Homer, Shakespeare, and Dante. Letters, in his 
view, to be prflperiy studied, must be abstracted, iso- 
lated from history and biography, and assessed by 
methods and standards and canons of their own. He 
believes in literary circles, a definite hierarchy of kinds 
and ranks and principalities, in a separate literary 
heaven. He is convinced of the necessity of treating it 
as a subject apart and hedging it tliornily lrom sciolists 
with doctrines, principles, hard riders and difficult rules. 
To those who regard books as indeterminate fractions of 
human experience, treat of literatuie as a side issue of 
history, and authoritative criticism as mere vapouring 
in a sphere which should be dedicated wholly to lawless 
adventure and casual impressionism, he has little to say, 
save “Anathema” and “Retro Sathanas ! ” But, 
while the impressionists disperse their efforts, lie con- 
centrates, he codifies, lie accumulates ponderous tomes of 
learning which are the title deeds of the Saintsbunan 
faith. 

His books, as a whole, are far too numerous to survey 
or even to enumerate here. But one must endeavour to 
convey a brief impression of their oceanic character. 

He has written so much that one would not be greatly 
surprised if in time to come his name came to signify 
that of a scholiast, to whom all the commentaries, in- 


cluding all the editions we now attribute to Henry 
Morley, Edward Arber, Everyman, Andrew Lang, etc., 
etc., were in reality to be assigned. I possess books by 
him on Lord Derby, on the Duke of Marlborough, on the 
History of Manchester, on French Lyrics, Jacobean 
Pamphlets, Elizabethan Literature, obscure Caroline 
poets. He has written on fur and feather, on culinary 
subjeefc, on Oxford nightcaps. Among his hobbies are^ 
Peacock, Thackeray, Dryden, Fielding, and I believe 
Smollett, Shadwell, Donne, Racine. The Introductions* 
he has written are as the sands of the sea. He is an 
expert on Balzac, and has a private and particular 
acquaintance with Sainte-Beuve. A special tribute is 
due to his solemn declaration on this subject that the 
superiority of French criticism to our own is a fond 
thing vainly invented. Dryden, Coleridge, Hazlitt and 
Arnold (not to speak of Lamb) lie represents to be top- * 
most among the big heads. Of his essays the best are 
those on English Literature, between 1780 and 1830, 
two scries of which illustrate a minute and solid acquaint- 
ance with the great romantic period. These two volumes 
I cherish, and a third, containing his " Essays on French 
Novelists,” is the one of all which I make quest after 
and covet, for that is the most purely expository and the 
least controversial of any of his books. From it I learned 
to make acquaintances which have given me the greatest 
possible pleasure. These essays were written over 
thirty years ago, I believe, some probably for John 
Morley at the ” Fortnightly,” when the future Professor 
was in the full activity of his literary practice as con- 
tributor, reviewer, translator, commentator, and pro- 
legomcnist. He was himself the editor for a time of 
Macmillan's Magazine. In every literary kind his 
experience must have been great. Of plays he has been 
an enormous reader, but an indifferent spectator. When 
be produced his standard “ History of Criticism ” in three 
massive volumes the book was said to be bis diploma- 
piece. If so, lie lias easily surpassed it in the difficulty 
and diversity of the themes lie has expounded since that 
great work saw tin* light some ten years ago. His 
critical theories are often difficult, his idolatry of Cole- 
ridge, Ins comparative obscuration of tlie superior con- 
noisseurship oi Lamb, his overpowering pleasantries — 
these things may exasperate, but the general effect is 
one of exhaustiveness, organised erudition, ripeness and 
maturity of judgment and reasoned sagacity. Few 
will lie found to differ greatly with his conclusion that 
criticism is the endeavour to find, to know, to love, to 
recommend, not only the best but all the good that has 
been known and thought and written in the World. 
Since then he has written two very hard books, one on 
“ Prosody,” and one on " Prose Rhythm,” both on a 
most capacious scale. All the world has wondered at 
these manifestations of profound learning, and has 
agreed that if the Professor has identified himself with no 
particular series, or author, or period, he has driven his 
chariot wheels triumphantly along the causeway which 
links and generalises and unites the literature of periods 
and countries into one luminous whole. 
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MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON.* 

* By D. Hay Fleming, LL.D. 


I N the course of an address to the Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh, in 1865, Froude said : 
" It would be well if some competent man would^writc a 
life of Maitland, or at least edit his papers. They contain 
. J>y far the clearest account of the inward movements of 
the time ; and he himself is one of the most tragically 
interesting characters in the cycle of the Reformation 
history." Fully twenty years elapsed before Froude's 
friend, the late Sir John Skelton, published his two 
volumes entitled*—' " Maitland of Lethington and the 
Scotland of Mary Stuart." Like everything else Iroin 
"Shirley's" pen, these volumes are charming in style, 
but as a vindication of Lethington they were unsuccess- 
ful. The brilliant writer had effectually tied his own 
hands. In his " Impeachment of Mary Stuart." he had 
not only argued that the Casket Letters were forgeries, 
but had ventured to indicate who was the forger : " The 

master-wit of Lethington was there to shape the plot ; 
Lethington, with numberless scraps of the Queen's hand- 
writing in his possession, and with a divine or diabolic 
spark of genius in his nature, which might have made 
him on a larger theatre one of the leaders of mankind." 
This inconvenient statement may have escaped Sir John's 
memory ere he tackled his larger work, in which he 
boldly says of Maitland : " He had been behind the 

scenes ; he had examined the fragments of manuscript 
which the industrious animosity of Morton's hirelings 
had pieced together ; and his belief in Mary's innocence 
had not been shaken." 

* Maitland of Lethington, the Minislor of Marv Stuarl A 
Study of His Life and Times ” By E. Russell. 1 5s net. (Nisbet ) 


This somersault may have been performed uncon- 
sciously, but no number of acrobatic feats on the part of 
a biographer could justify Maitland's conduct if he knew 
that the Casket Letters were forged. He signed the 
Article of 4th Decembei, 1567, alleging them as proofs of 
the Queen's guilt , and he sat in the Parliament which 
endorsed that opinion. He was one of those who sub- 
mitted these and other documents as genuine to the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler. The 
documents so submitted included the marriage-contract, 
alleged to have been signed by Marv and Bothwell before 
the divorce, before 4 the capture, before the mock-trial ; 
two letters to prove her consent to the capture ; and 
the long Glasgow letter so damaging and so horrible. 
Instead of attempting to vindicate his hero's conduct 
regarding these documents, Sir John quietly ignored it, 
preferring to speak of him as naturally unselfish, as 
always magnanimous, as a patriot to the core, and as 
devoted to Mary. 

From a purely literary point of view, Mr. Russell's 
work is on a lower plane than liis predecessor's ; but is 
very much superior in every other respect. He has 
evidently approached his subject unfettered and with an 
open mind. He does not appear to have done much, if 
anything, in the examination of unpublished manu- 
scripts ; but he has thoroughly explored and carefully 
studied all the most likely printed sources of reliable 
information, especially state-papers — Scottish, English, 
French, Spanish, and Venetian. There is no ostentatious 
display of authorities, although vouchers are usually 
given for important statements. The titles of some of 
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the books cited might have been given more fully with 
advantage. For example, one of the references is, 
" Wright, i. 61.” Those who are intimate with the 
history of the period know, of course, that the work so 
indefinitely indicated is Thomas Wright's " Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times." All Mr. Russell's readers, 
however, cannot be expected to know this, and possibly 
more than one of them who may wish to look up the 
reference will have no idea where to find it. If they 
consult a good library catalogue, they will find that 
Thomas Wright wrote a " Historv of Scotland," and a 
great many other books, and much time may be wasted 
in discovering the proper one. Or, again, there is such 
a reference as this, “ Robertson, iii. 273-Q " As five 
Robertsons have written on Scottish history, the work 
should have been named, and as it has gone through 
more than twenty editions, it would have been well to 
mention the edition too. This occasional looseness in 
specifying his authorities is the only fault I have to find 
with Mr. Russell’s method. 

In Maitland he sees much to admire, but he is not a 
blind admirer, and does not attempt to justify him in all 
his ways. His main object, indeed, has evidently been 
to get at the real facts, and to state them fairly. To do so 
intelligently, it was absolutely necessary to investigate 
closely the history of the period, as far as it bears on 
Maitland’s aims, plans and policy ; and the essence of 
these investigations is given in this volume, which 


is practically a history of that period. Queen Mary 
occupies nearly as much of the canvas as Lethington, 
who for years was closely associated with her. The 
Regent Murray, Knox, Kirkcaldy ©f Grange, and the 
Regent Morton also figure very prominently. The 
Casket Letters are accepted as genuine. 

Mr. Russell does not merely exhibit the facts as he 
finds thfim, and as they appear to him, but gives esti- 
mates, well-weighed, of all the leading actors, and tries 
to account for and explain many of their actions by 
noting the immediate political exigencies of the time. 
I have observed very few mistakes of any kind in the 
volume and they are trifling. Oddly enough, there is 
one in the very first page. In describing Haddington, 
he refers to ,f its abbey," and also to " its monastic 
establishments, which included a nunnery." The error 
is by no means a new one ; but the truth is that the 
nunnery was the abbey. The few quotations which I 
have tested are substantially correct, although not so 
exact as they might have been. The spelling is modern- 
ized, the order of the words is sometimes altered, and 
occasionally an irrelevant or redundant clause is left out 
although no indication of omission is given. 

In these days of feverish haste and over-production, 
few books arc like this, which has cost its author ten years’ 
labour. All honour to the man who grudged neither 
time nor trouble to satisfy himself regarding his facts 
before he put them in type. 


Hew Boohs. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF RUDOLF 
EUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY.* 

This small volume deals with two vast subjects— religion 
and philosophy. Tlictr mere bibliography is immense, and 
to study tlicir history 111 any adequate manner might 
require the leisure of a lifetime. And yet the very bulk 
and magnitude of the literature attests the perpetual 
interest of tlicir theme. Despite all the attractions of the 
world of sense and intellect -and they were never more 
powerful than to-day —there arc; yet times when all of us, 
to borrow the image of the Roman poel, “stretch out 
longing hands towards a further shore, “and seek to win, 
as it were, some secure footing in a world to which neither 
sense nor intellec t can attain Many find such security 
in the venerable dogmas of an established creed ; they 
submit themselves to authority and are at peace. But 
there arc others of less acquiescent and more independent 
mood with whom symbols, articles of faith, decrees of 
councils, and the like carry no weight at all, except so far 
as they make a living and intimate appeal to tlicir own 
thoughts and feelings. But how can the dry formulas of 
a distant past speak to such men with a direct and Jiving 
voice ? What vital concern have they in the spelling of 
" Homoousic l s f ,, for which men of old went gladly to the 
stake, or in the question of the “ Double Procession/* 
which centuries ago divided Christendom ? Assuredly but 
little ; for indeed such formula? have to do with the husk 
rather than the kernel, with the " tune- vesture," rather 
than the permanent reality, of religious truth, and when 
Harnack — the most learned theologian of our age — asks 
to-day, “ What is Christianity ? " liis answer is that not 
of a formalist but of a prophet, whose business it is to 

* " An Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy. " 
By W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. (Jena). 5s. net. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.) 


strip oh what is outward, and interpret to the world what 
is inward and spintual in the divine message, Fuckcn, 
howexer, goes much furtJiei than Harnack The latter 
desires to show what is that seminal jinnc iple from which 
a paiticular religion derives its vitality, but Kuckcn asks 
wliat religion itself is lie seeks to discover what is that 
deep spiritual truth or fealily on which, " by divois fashions 
and m divers manners." men in all ages have ever lieen 
struggling to lay hold ; and in the judgment at least 
of his “ inter pro tci," lus grip upon it is a stronger one 
than that of most who have gone before him. " The 
world," lie writes in almost his concluding words, " is 
beginning to get tired of the mechanism and shallowness 
of our age, and is once more on the point of turning to 
the spiritual fountains of life. Where can it find a better 
guide to lead it to the waters of life than in Rudolf 
line ken i " 

That assuredly is a bold question. And yet in spite of 
its audacity, after reading this book, it does not altogether 
startle or rejicl. For no one can lead it without feeling 
that this humble Professor in the quiet University of Jena 
is a man who both possesses a living faith and has also- 
won that faith only after long wrestling, only by strong 
determination never to yield until “ at the breaking of the 
day " he should at last " prevail " and be " face to face " 
with truth. And sifcli men arc ever among the rarest. 
They are, inched, the prophets of the modern world. The 
" prophets " of old time were often simple men and might 
even in that age tic " unlearned and ignorant men," but 
to-day the spirit of prophecy, if it is to have power, must 
be supported also by the spirit of knowledge. Science has- 
wholly altered our conception of nature ; criticism and the 
comparative study of religions have largely changed our 
views on revelation ; the range of thought and experience 
has been almost infinitely widened, and we need in our 
spiritual leaders not only zeal but also understanding* 
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Rudolf Euchen. 

From **An Interpretation ot Rudolf Euclien's Philosophy 
by Dr. W. Tudor Jones (Williams & Norgatc). 

And Eucken undoubtedly has both. lie is at once an 
enthusiast and a life-long student. If any judgment may 
be formed from the number and variety of his writings, 
many of which have obtained wide circulation, lie comes 
now to the study of the philosophy of religion with a full 
equipment. Whether indeed there is anything wholly new 
in what he has to say is a point which only a specialist 
could determine. His present “ interpreter,” no doubt, 
thinks that there is, and speaks of him as ” discovering ” 
this or that truth, but for the ordinary reader his real 
distinction is that he docs set befcfce us, in a manner suited 
to our day and which takes full account of modern thought, 
the claim of spiritual life to be acc<9unted the greatest and 
most central of realities. To establish that claim has been 
the aim of the greatest and truest thinkers of every age 
and country. They have used many different forms of 
expression, so that the language of Paul and the language 
of Plato and Plotinus may differ widely, but in meaning 
and in substance they are one. To all of them truth and 
justice, love and duty arc not mere abstractions or intel- 
lectual forms but positive realities, or rather those only 
realities which, ” though heaven and earth pass away,” 
shall yet not pass away, and by apprehending which the 
soul of man is brought into relation with the divine and 
passes into a new and eternal world. And indeed wc all 
dimly feel that these things are so — for what other basis 
has any natural religion that has ceased to be one of 
terror ? — but they need continually re-stating in terms, 
not only of feeling but of intellect, and never more so 
than at the present time. For the intellect grows daily 
more aggressive and imperious ; it is winning for itself 
everywhere new domains, encroaches everywhere upon the 
realm of spirit, and even tends to bring it igto a state of 
vassalage. Man looks around him in the world, and lie 
sees everywhere what he terms ” the" triumphs of intel- 
lect.'* He looks back into his age-long past and secs there 
a continual advance in intellectual power and achievement. 
And thus looking on the past and on the present lie has 
at last grasped the great conception of evolution. He has 
realised that, as Eucken puts it, he is a being ” with capacity 
for more” and within the domain of knowledge every 
advance of science confirms and establishes the fact. Of 


intellectual evolution he is convinced, and sets almost no 
bounds to its possibilities. But the very splendour of that 
evolution overpowers, absorbs, and, as it were, dazes him. 
For is there not, asks Eucken another and higher form of 
evolution ? Is not the life and growth of spirit equally 
as real as that of intellect * If science has demonstrated 
the one, may it not, with equal justice, accept the concep- 
tion of the other ? We daily live, move, and have our being 
in an intellectual world which man by his mental activity 
has created for himself, an intellectual world of whose 
existence he is assured ; and why should he not also create 
a spiritual world of the reality of which lie is no less con- 
vinced and which is, in fact, equally real ? There is 
nothing more certain that whatever he was once — ” a 
monster of the slime,” if you will — he is now no longer 
a mere animal. He has evolved the power of understanding 
the laws of nature in a manner which, however marvellous 
in itself, is yet subject to hourly ocular demonstration. 
And he has also, assuredly, evolved the power of conceiv- 
ing other laws — ” spiritual n r n*ns,” Eucken calls them — 
which, though not capable oi ocular demonstration, may 
yet in reason be equally real as the ” laws of nature.” 
He has everywhere attained to the conception of Right and 
Wrong, of duty, and of ” the idea Good.” History proves 
the fact, for such ideals have constantly been its moving 
forces, and it can also ” testify to an innumerable host of 
individuals ” in whom ” their conceptions of the highest 
good became a permanent experience and possession of 
their highest being.” And were they wholly deceived ? 
Is this “ highest good ” a phantom ? Or docs it point to 
the real subsistence of an ” absolute spiritual life,” a some- 
thing beyond nature and intellect, in which we may become 
ever more and more partakers ? The dilemma faces all 
thinkers. But if these ideals, these spiritual laws — ” Aypawra 
K&o-QaXf] OtG)v vdfiLfia, as Sophocles terms them — are illusions, 
then assuredly ” they are the most tragic illusions con- 
ceivable ” ; then all effort, all progress, all evolution lead, 
by what seems a self-contradiction and to a final blank. 

No doubt all this — and who can touch on such a theme 
without a deep sense of his own incapacity ? — will «*eem 
attenuated, shadowy, and perhaps unreal. And indeed the 
best conclusions of philosophic mysticism must always 
seem to lack substance when compared with a positive 
creed, nor can any ” idea of Goodness,” even when it rises 
to an intuition of ” the Divine,” appeal with such direct- 
ness to the heart as the revelation of a personal God. Yet 
on the other hand, every positive religion, which draws its 
evidence at least in part from certain historical facts, as 
those facts recede continually into a more remote past, 
must more and more require whatever support the human 
mind can afford by its own living operation and experience 
in the present. Its proofs that are from without need a 
constant ratification and renewal from within ; and Chris- 
tianity to-day, when what Eucken calls its ” Existential- 
form ” is subject to many attacks, may well accept the 
aid of a great thinker whose aim it is to show that its 
” Substance ” at least, its ” pure sjuritual nucleus ” is a 
central reality of life which science can never disprove, 
and which philosophy can unhesitatingly affirm. Against 
all the insistency of ” sense and intellect ” he sets the not 
less insistent claims of spirit to an equal, though deeper, 
recognition. He ” relegates ” the whole ” world of phe- 
nomena to a subsidiary place.” He accepts the principle 
of evolution, bat it is to give it a new and more extended 
meaning, for ” where organic evolution ends ” there, he 
holds, ” the evolution of the soul begins,” and it is there 
that ” the life process,” to which all nature bears witness, 
finds its true purpose and consummation. 

T. E. Page. 


A FRENCH STUDY OF CHAUCER.* 

In the preface to his translation of Professor I-cgouis* 
monograph on Chaucer, M. Eailavoix refers in passing to 
those recent French writers who “ through their patient 

* " Geoffrey Chaucer.” By Emile Legouis. Translated by 
L. Lailavoix. 5 s. net. (Dent.) 
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and unostentatious efforts have brought English studies 
in France to the level of true scholarship, and also have 
produced from time to time contributions which for 
accuracy, soundness of judgment, and breadth of treatment 
are second to none." Our only possible ground of quarrel 
with M. Lailavoix is that lie is much too modest in the 
claims which he advances 111 behalf of his fellow-country- 
men's labours on the field of our literature. For my part I 
should go so far as to say that, with little exception, the 
most vital and illuminating work m English criticism is at 
present being done 111 France. The freshness and inde- 
pendence of the French critic’s point of view, and his free- 
dom from the disturbing influences of national tradition 
(powerful with us, like all traditions) are, to begin with, 
distinct advantages. But the fundamental value of the 
work in question is, after all, to be explained by reference to 
the inhci ent qualities of the French mind and to the methods 
in which it is trained. French criticism possesses an 
extraordinary power of penetration — of going to the heart 
of a subject and disengaging its essential features from 
the mass of accidental detail. It is at the same time 
characterised by a largeness of outlook and by a strong 
sense of perspective, environment, and historical back- 
ground. More than any other body of criticism it recog- 
nises the social forces in litcratuie and brings evolutionary 
principles to bear upon the matteT of art ; yet it docs this 
without any sacrifice of the demands of art as such. It lias 
adequate erudition at its command, but that erudition is 
seldom allowed to get out of hand and destroy the total 
effect ; while the great objects of cnticism -interpretation 
and valuation — arc kept steadily in view throughout. 
The usual purpose of the English critic is to give you his 
opinion of an author. The usual purpose of the French 
critic is to show you the author himself. Professor Legouis' 
book on Chaucer, already well known to students of the 
poet in the scries of " Grands Ecrivains Strangers," and 
now available m an excellent translation, is an admirable 
example of the French critical monograph, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that it is a model of its kind. Learned and 
full, yet lucid and well-proportioned, it leaves us with a 
most satisfactory impression of thoroughness and balance ; 
the writer's touch is as light as it is sure ; and precision of 
statement is combined with felicity of expression. '1 hough 
it is at once shorter and less concentrated than “ 1-a J eunessc 
de Wordsworth," this volume is quite entitled to stand 
beside that masterly study in which, at a bound, the author 
placed himself in the front rank ot English scholars. 

Professor Legouis' plan is to link Chaucer’s writings with 
his life and personality, and both with the conditions and 
movements of his age. In particular, he is solicitous to 
follow stage bv stage the evolution of the poet s genius and 
art, and to analyse the influences which helped to produce, 
now the " Boke of the Duchcssc.” now " File Hous of 
Fame," now " Troilus and Criscyde," and now " The 
Canterbury Talcs." Under this head special interest- 
attaches to the chapter entitled " The Making of Chaucer 
as a Poet," and to the strong emphasis which the author 
lays in it upon Chaucer’s indebtedness to France. This 
lias, of course, been recognised by English as well as by 
French writers since Sandras led the way in 1859 with his 
memorable volume, " Chaucer consid<£n$ coinmc Inutalcur 
dcs TrouvSres." But Professor Legouis is not content 
with repeating what are now the commonplaces of criticism 
regarding what the English poet borrowed from Machaut, 
Guillaume de Lorris, and Jean de Mcung. He speaks, 
and rightly, of another kind of indebtedness which Chaucer 
shows to France— -an indebtedness " far greater and more 
diffused, indefinable, and yet quite certain. He admits 
with those writers who arc anxious to safeguard Chaucer’s 
originality, that his immense direct borrowings in them- 
selves go for little ; if Chaucer borrowed and stole, so later 
did Shakespeare, and Molidre, and La Fontaine. But, he 
argues, the indebtedness to be appreciated " does not 
consist in some special bounty conferred on him ; it is a 
legacy which he enjoyed, or rather it ‘should not be looked 
for amongst the gifts of fortune, but in his very nature. 
His mind was French, like his name. He was a direct 


descendant of the French trouvdres, and he had all that was 
theirs save the language." Nor is this all. It is customary 
to divide Chaucer's activity as a poet into three periods* 
and to call these his French period, his Italian period, and 
his English period. Professor Legouis ihaintains that this 
is a mistake. Though it is true that Chaucer's immediate 
connection with the French poets belongs only to his earlier 
life, the characteristics which he had m common with them 
persisted throughout his whole career, and arc as well 
marked c in " The Canterbury Tales " as in his first expert- ' * 
ments in verse. " All the primary sources of his poetic 
art must be sought in France." And again : " He i£* 

always French, but, as a French writer might do also, he 
drew treasures from other lands, he saw and marvelled at 
the beauty of antiquity or of Italy. Thus to a groundwork 
which never disapixjared he added some Italian and Latin 
variations, and in the end again, it was in his French style and 
manner that lie 1 painted contemporary society in England." 

This insistence upon the French derivation and affiliations 
of Chaucer’s poetic art naturally brings Professor Legouis 
into conflict with those who assert the unbroken continuity 
of our literature from Anglo-Saxon (or, as it is now proper 
to say, Old English) times onward. He does not indeed 
go out of liis way to challenge this view in general. But 
he challenges it vigorously enough so far as it relates to his 
theme. " Absolutely nothing of the Anglo-Saxon literary 
past " subsisted, he declares, in Chaucer's verse, " although 
it was being revived around him, very little modified in 
form and spirit." It was indeed because Chaucer broke 
with that past and found his inspiration and models else- 
where that he became the first truly English poet. The 
clearness with which this historic aspect of the subject is 
brought out is not the least important feat me of Professor 
Legouis' delightful and valuable book. 

William Henry Hudson. 

LADY VICTORIA CAMPBELL* 

Lady Campbell, the third daughter of the Duke of 
Argyll, was called Victoria at the request of the Queen, 
when Dr. Gumming baptised her. But it was another 

* “ Early Victoria Campbell * A Memoir." By Lady Frances 
Balfour. Third Edition (Iloddri & Stoughton.) 



Photo by w. Crook t. Lady Victoria Campbell (1695). 

From 11 Lady Victoria Campbell,” by Lady Frances Balfour. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Dr. Cumming, a retired Indian surgeon, who dubbed her 
11 V.C.,” and she must be admitted to have earned the 
playful title. Her life was a plucky struggle against ill- 
health. An attack of rheumatism in childhood left her 
a cripple, in spite *of gll efforts to cure the disease. It was 
an exertion to her to move her limbs, and under this severe 
handicap her life had to be spent. ” Fortunately, the 
disablement came early,” her biographer writes, “ and 
became a second nature, but it never ceased to be a con- 
1 scious trial.” At the age of fifteen she was t 3 ,ken to 
Cannes, where she regained her health after a dangerous 
"Illness, but thereafter her sphere was in England and 
Scotland. She refused to become an indolent invalid. 
There was a buoyant, unselfish spirit in her, and the cheery 
tone of the biography is due to the heroic way in which 
she threw herself into work for others, for cripples, for 
girls, and especially for the welfare of the Western High- 
lands and islands. It was this latter part of her work 
which has stamped her memory upon Scotland. She was 
fond of travelling, in spite of her physical handicap, and 
about 1882 resolved to find her special sphere among the 
islands of the West. She was nothing if not thorough ; 
she set herself to learn Gaelic, and by tact and unselfish- 
ness made her way into the heart of the people. Classes 
for girls and women were started. The social and religious 
welfare of the folk opened up various lines of practical 
service for this dauntless lady, and her sheer energy earned 
her over many an obstacle among the peasantry and 
officials alike. It was not a smooth task at the outset. 
She had to contend with more Ilian her physical handicap. 
Her father was bitterly unpopular in some of the highlands 
and islands of Argyll, and Tircc, where? she began her 
efforts, was seething with disaffection. Lady Victoria did 
what the Duke should have done ; she went in person to 
the people, and managed eventually to live down the 
odium which attached to her family. The story of all 
this, with its perils by sea and land among the Hebridean 
Islands, is an inspiring record. Even for * a person in 
normal health, the work achieved would be creditable, 
but it is doubly remarkable when one remembers the 
difficulties under which Lady Victoria laboured. They 
did right to call her ” V.C.” Her courage and bright 
spirit were a triumph, and those whom she served so 
assiduously came to recognize that before long. 

The book has pleasant records of her relations with 
nurses and servants. This is a fine feature of the story. 
She had also friends in ail the churches, though she re- 
mained a staunch member of the Cli#rch of Scotland. 

** Xhe great awakening of her spiritual life had come to her 
when she was under the influence of the Free Church of Scotland. 
She knew and thoroughly understood all the history of that body 
of Presbyterian belief. She drank of its evangelical fervour, but 
the fruits of the sin of schism had been seen by her, and she 
knew it was best to abide in the National Church.” 

This was largely due to the influence of Professor 
Charteris. But Lady Campliell could be firm friends with 
men like Dr. Saphir, Dr. Guthrie, and Dr. John Ker, 
Mr. Webb-Peploe and Dr. Oswald Dykes. Such catholicity 
of temper is only one of the many attractive features in 
her character, which her biographer manages to bring out 
skilfully. It is an admirably drawn sketch, and it reveals 
a personality of singular interest in the ranks of aristocratic 
religious women. They are not always so attractive. 

jAMfcS MOFFATT. 


COURAGE IN THE WRITING OF 
FICTION.* 

Courage is the keynote of Mrs. Cauffeild's new novel, 
" Through the Cloudy Porch,” and courage is a character- 
istic of Mrs. Caulfeild’s writing. But courage is manifested 
in many ways. And, paradoxical though it may sound, 
the creator of Naomi, the charming protagonist 01 this 

• “ Through the Cloudy Porch.” By K. M. Edge (Mrs. 
Caulfeild). 6s. (John Murray.) 


story, might with advantage learn a lesson in courage from 
her own creation. Mrs. Caulfeild’s courage is evidenced 
in two ways. In the first place she lias dared to present us 
with a flawless heroine, thus courting a clanger which, had 
she not the gift of compelling the reader's interest from 
moment to moment, might well have ended in disaster. 
In the second place she has dared to risk an anti-climax 
such as would have wrecked the ordinary novel founded 
upon plot, by divulging the great secret of Naomi’s life 
before she has got half-way through her story. The fact 
that, notwithstanding, the author has triumphed, and 
compels the reader to persevere to the end with little abate- 
ment of interest, proves that her courage is justified and 
that she has those higher qualities which raise a novelist 
out of the ruck. 

Let me therefore say at once, and before I proceed to 
justify my opening remarks, that this is a novel well worth 
reading. And further let me say that one proof of its fine 
quality lies in the fact that it is an achievement which leaves 
a distinct and vivid mental impression when it is laid aside. 
And this impression is just such as we find on occasion in 
all the arts. By some curious mental process, ive find the 
performance in one art translating itself into the comple- 
mental terms of quite another art than that in which it has 
been expressed. We know that many of Whistler's paint- 
ings, for example, translate themselves into terms of music.* 
Just so ” Through the Cloudy Porch ” translates itself into- 
a picture gallery, such a picture gallery, to compare lesser 
things with greater, as Carpaccio provided for the School of 
Saint Ursula. For, on putLing down this novel, we seem 
to have been walking through a gallery in which the artist 
has exhibited a suite of pictures, some full-length portraits, 
some kit-cats, some landscapes with figures, some mere 
thumbnail sketches, all neatly framed and glazed, but all 
subservient to one beautiful and gracious figure which 
dominates the whole series, a figure patient and saintly as a 
Godiva, who faces ordeals for others which nothing on earth 
would have induced her to face for her own ends. The back- 
grounds of many of these pictures are painful, some horrible* 
one indeed so hateful as to be but just permissible, but all 
necessary by way of accentuating the lieauty of Naomi’s 
ever-recurring figure. 

And yet, at the* risk of being accused of liypcrcriticism, of 
” botanising on a parent’s grave,” I repeat that Mrs. Caul- 
feild, courageous though she is, might learn a lesson m 
courage from her heroine, which I believe would prove 
invaluable to her art. For Naomi's courage is of that 
highest order which faces that supreme adventure, Life, that 
supreme awf illness, the Future, full of appalling and un- 
known possibilities, with brave fiont and smiling face ; the 
courage which the Creator of All Things, who knows and 
can see The End, must surely marvel at and admire in his 
creatures ; a courage which (L say it in all reverence) the 
Creator cannot experience, for Foreknowledge draws the 
Sting of Fate. And it is a courage wlucli the novelist may 
share, if he chooses, facing the Future hand in hand with his 
creations, going with them step by step and refusing to 
plan beforehand that to which they arc predestinate. I 
am speaking from my own experience as the writer of scores 
of stories ot a very inferior tyjie to this of Mrs. Caulfeild ’s, 
and I have proved, at least to my own satisfaction, that the 
difference of method is so fundamental, so vital indeed, 
that I doubt if any great novel lias ever been written where 
the author knew when he began, what end his characters 
would come to. Like Ulysses or Columbus or any other of 
the great adventurers we arc " sailing beyond the sunset ” 
in search of we know not what — imagining a goal when 
there may lx* no goal at all. From day to day wc arc faced 
with the Veil through which we cannot see. So I say that 
the novelist who creates his characters, starts with them 
on a voyage in a chosen direction, and dares with them the 
Unknown, is more courageous and will prove more convinc- 
ing than the novelist who adopts the attributes of Provi- 
dence. 

* Just as I had written this, I take up last month’s Bookman 
and read of another writer : ” He writes m octaves, striking all 
the chords . . . with either hand " 
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Let me say in conclusion that I should not have been at 
the pains to preach this sermonette to a novelist who was 
not worthy of more than ordinary consideration. But it is 
my admiration of ” Through the Cloudy Porch ” which has 
made it worth while to discourse upon principles m place 
of paying the poor compliment of indiscriminate praise, or 
merely academic criticism. 

G. S. La yard. 


A VIEW OF THE RURAL LABOURER.* 

As a piece of special pleading ” The Tyranny of the 
Country Side ” is the most powerful book that Mr. F. E. 
Giecn has yet written. That it is sincere there can be no 
doubt. Mr. Green is a writer whose views upon the land 
question arc well known, and only the most bigoted oppo- 
nent could deny that the condition of rural England to-day 
is anything but satisfactory. But, if the disease isadmitted, 
there are divergent opinions as to the degree of its malignity, 
and equally divergent opinions as to the cure which should 
be prescribed, and it is not to l>c expected that the blankly 
uncompromising attitude of Mr. Green will find favour even 
with all those who are in general sympathy with him. For 
Mr. Green is, indeed, terribly, ruthlessly uncompromising ; 
so much so that, at times, he goes too far in his indictments 
of rural conditions and diminishes rather than increases 
one’s sympathy by an insistent elaboration of his theme 
which is at once uncalled for and, from the purely literary 
standpoint, inartistic. One flagrant example of Mr. Green’s 
summoning adventitious aid is to be seen in his references 
to the Roman Consul, Agricola, who " laid the foundations 
of civilization in Britain.” "Agricola, the husbandman,” 
Mr. Green calls him twice within half-a-dozen lines, as 
though Agricola had won this name owing to his successful 
policy of colonization in this country. The point is not, 
m itself, of any great importance, but it may serve as an 
instance of Mr. Green's method. And that he should 
descend to such unworthy artifices is the more remarkable 
because, with all his strong convictions, Mr. Green is not 
a fanatical party man. He docs not maintain that that 
political intimidation over which Liberal orators grow so 
eloquent at election times — particularly if a Conservative 
is elected — is solely confined to the Conservatives. In fact 
he seems to admit that where a Liberal family is territorially 
strong similar intimidation is exercised. 

* ” The Tyranny of the Country Side By F. E. Green. 
5s. net. (T. Fisher Unwin ) 


The ” tyranny ” which he describes is something deeper 
rooted than that sporadic intimidation which breaks out 
acutely every five or six years. The tyranny he speaks 
of is economic rather than political, and it ” endures long 
after the wave of political passion has pVssed.” It is upon 
the large farmers that Mr. Green especially fastens : 

“ If one of the governing classes is to be indicted rather than 
another, it is certainly the large farmer class. For if rural 
England was once ruled by its magistracy, to-day it is ruled by 
the large farmers ; and it is this class more than any othei% 
which is bringing about its decay.” 

And again : 

” The tyranny exercised by the farming class over the labourer 
is an excoriation that knows no rest. The large farmer is not 
only on the Parish Council, but is invariably to be found on the 
Rural District Council, and very often on the County Council. 
In the employer-landlord of the country-side are to be found 
the three jaws of Cerberus — the P.C., the R.D.C., and the C.C. — 
and he is the watchdog to the domains of Pluto, who keeps the 
labourer imprisoned withm the Hades of village life. His dog- 
m-the-mangcr policy, of preventing labourers from having access 
to the land, is one that is detrimental not only to the labourer 
but 1o all of us, for it leads to bad tillage.” 

These passages serve to explain to a great extent why 
it is that Mr. Green has such a poor opinion of the Rural 
Magna Charter of 1894, of the Housing and the Public 
Health Acts and of the Small Holdings Acts. In an 
imaginary conversation with a typical labourer Mr. Green 
makes Hodge say that Housing Acts are no good to him, 
because if he complained to his master who lets him his 
cottage, or to the sanitary inspector, he would only get 
turned out on to the roadside. " You don’t build any new 
cottages with your Acts — that 's the trouble. You only closes 
them. What is the good of the Parish Council to us when 
all the power is left in the hands of the Rural District 
Councillors ? And who are they ? Why, the farmers 
who employ us.” 

" It is true enough, I think,” (says Mr. Green), " that nearly 
every * rural reform with the exception of the Old-Age Pension, 
has been costly to the agricultural labourer. The Enclosure 
Acts squeezed him out of his land. The Public Health Act 
lias squeezed the pig out of his garden pig-stye. The Town 
Planning Act has squeezed him out of 13,000 cottages, and found 
him only 116 new ones instead Bacon Trusts, Cotton Syndi- 
cates, and Coal Combines have shorn him of food, fuel and the 
shirt from his back.” 

In support of these statements Mr. Green gives many 
doleful pictures of English country life. He describes with 
fervour the struggles of the labourers at Wintcrbome 
Strickland to get moft cottages built ; he describes the 
similar contest at Potterne, near Devizes, in which the 
labourers, backed bj^ influential friends, gained a victory 
” at the usual cost — the persecution 
and boycotting of the principal 
reformers ; ” and he tells afresh the 
story of the evictions at Foxham, 
Wilts. One chapter is devoted to 
” The Great Estate ” and to the 
evils of the big landlord ; another 
to ” The Lust of Sport; ” a third 
to "The Parson and the Labourer 
and so forth. Gut what precise 
remedy Mr. Green offers for all these 
evils is not quite apparent. One can 
imagine legislation being enforced 
which shall secure for the labourer 
the cottage he lacks and the increased 
wages which he demands, but how the 
labourer, when his day’s work is 
done, is to be enabled to vanish out 
of his employer's ken as completely 
as can the factory hand of a 
Lancashire town it is hard to see. 
The only real remedy, apparently, 
which Mr. Green here advocates is 
that all the agricultural labourers 
should strike and march to Trafalgar 
Square. But even so Mr. Green does 
not tell us what he wants to happen 
when the labourers have won and 
the manhood of the nation has gone 



The roof ie off the end cottage, the next ia boarded up and 
uninhabited, whilst the nearest one ia doomed. The entire 
village of Great Riaaington ia tumbling down in this manner. 

From M The Tyranny of the Country Side, 1 ’ by F, E. Green (Fifth cr Unwin). 
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down “ on its knees to crave their pardon for years of 
neglect. 1 * Is the labourer, like Edmund, to say : 

"Well, then, 

Legitimate* Edgar, I must have your land" 
by fair means or foul ? If Mr. Green has his solution to 
the problem it is a pity that he has not expounded it in 
direct terms. 

M. H. H. M. 


GREUZE.* 

Mr. Rivers's volume is a really excellent specimen of 
book-making & la mode . The author lias not unearthed 
any fresh material concerning Greuze or his models, and 
does Aot pietend that he has ; but he has been carefully 
through the existing material, and his rechauffe is strung 
together with a good deal of skill and sprightliness. The 
chief authority on Greuze is, of course, Greuze himself. 
It is hi9 Mt moire that tells us how, in Rome, he came nigh 
to marrying the fair Princess Letitia — who proposed to 
him ; and how he actually did marry the Paris bookseller's 
daughter, Gabrielle Babuti — who also proposed to him. 
It tells us also of the tragedy that came of the marriage. 
These two women may be said to have constituted the 
feminine interest in his life. But it was Gabrielle who 
was paramount in his art ; she is the lady of " The Listen- 
ing Girl,** ** Ariadne," “ The Broken Pitcher " ; indeed, 
she sat for nearly all those embodiments of tenderly volup- 
tuous young- womanhood which have endeared Greuze 
to succeeding generations. There were other models ; 
Greuze was a good portraitist and a bad history-painter, 
as well as the initiator of his own inimitable genre . But 
no other persisted through his painting as did Mademoiselle 
Babuti. 

Next to her, we should say that the most important 
influence m Greuze's career was Diderot. The early pic- 
ture of " The Father of a Family explaining the Bible," 
attracted the critic’s attention in the first place, and origin- 
ated the life-long friendship between the two men. It 
was Diderot, alas, who was responsible for introducing 
Greuze to the society of the fascinating little bookseller of 
the Quai des Augustins. " I myself loved her well," wrote 
the Encyclopaedist in his later yca*s, meaning that he liked 
occasionally to pass the time of day with her ; and his 
ready praise of her " goodness " ctyubtless did something 
towards bringing the painter to the point, as he ungallantly 
said, of promising her " everything she desired," for Greuze, 
while willing to flirt, was very much afraid to wed. But 
if anybody " boomed " Greuze's art it was Diderot with 
his long-winded praise, and well-calculated blame — a dis- 
creet mixture that would have made public indifference 
an impossibility in any case. Moreover, it was he who 
urged Greuze to be the Greuze we love, and to stick to 
moral stories told in pictures. Thus has Greuze come by 
the title of the French Hogarth. The superficial resem- 
blance of Greuze's art to Hogarth's, so far as intention was 
concerned, is obvious. The actual difference between 
them is well summed up by Professor Muther, in his " His- 
tory of Modern Painting " : 

" Hogarth scourged the vices of the Third Estate in order to 
raise them to morality. . . . Hogarth swung over these human 
animals the stout cudgel of morality in the manner of a sturdy 
policeman and Puritan bourgeois. With such a people a delicate 
forbearance would have been misplaced. . . . Greuze employs 
the Third Estate as a mirror of virtue, sets forth its noble qualities 
as an edification to an aristocracy that nas grown vicious. ... 
He knew that he dared not exact too much fronrthe nerves of his 
noble public ; he merely wished to stir thejn to a soft vibration." 

What admirably " soft vibrations " his voluptuous inno- 
cences or veiled immodesties excite I How vain to apply 
to them the sterner codes of criticism I How idle even to 
judge Greuze's personal character by the ordinary standards 
of humanity I Weak to a degree, with the superabundant 

* Greuze and His Models. By John Rivers. With 44 Full- 

page Plates, sos. 6d. (Hutchinson A Co.) 


childish vanity of true weakness, high-tempered and rough- 
ton gued when he was crossed, often not a little ludicrous — 
this is one, and the more noisy, side of the picture his 
biographers present. On the other side is writ domestic 
long-suffering, a wonderful conqiassion and goodness to- 
wards his less fortunate fellow-man, and a truly sym- 
pathetic understanding of woman. The latter sympathy 
perhaps went deeper than the modem world imagines. 
When Greuze died, poor and neglected : 

" A scene, as moving as it was unexpected, gave a touch of life 
to the simplicity of lus obsequies. As the body was about to be 
taken out of the church .... a young person, whose emotion 
and tears could he seen beneath the veil which covered her face, 
approached the coffin. She placed a bouquet of immortelles 
upon it, and immediately retired to the back of the church, and 
there continued her pravers The stems of the flowers in the 
bouquet were tied together in a paper wrapper, on which was 
written these words : * These flowers, offered by his most grateful 
pupils, arc the emblem of his glory * ” 

The incident suggests a good deal more than perfunctory 
grief or gratitude. 

Wc have wandered a little way from Greuze's models, 
but so has our author — rightly so, for Greuze, apart from 
his age and his associates, including even Diderot's immortal 
" Rameau's Nephew," would not be Greuze. A symphony 
in F., as Whistler intimated, should not merely be a con- 
tinued repetition of F, F, F. 

F. M. 


THE STARRY LINE.* 

Father O'Neill having set out to make a selection of the 
great English poetry for the use of students — he is Pro- 
fessor of English in University College, Dublin— has gone 
on to make an anthology to please 3ns own taste, and an 
interesting and delightful volume he lias made. Apart 
from the voluminous notes there is nothing of the school- 
book about this selection : no air of turning the great 
poetry into an exercise to the weariness of young readers. 
His taste is very good and very Catholic. It is arresting 
to find in a book of the kind the selections from Blake, 
quite off the beaten track, and the unhackneyed choice 
from the Elizabethans Father O'Neill begins with Chaucer 
and ends with Dc Vcre, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Naturally, with such a wide field to roam over, 
he was obliged to limit his selections. We hope this book 
may be much m use as a school-book. What a possession 
for the imaginative boy or girl, somewhat cramped as to 
reading for delight, to come upon this modest but precious 
book, with its selections from practically all the great 
poets of the five centuries » If one misses the "Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality," which is certainly one 
of the first, if not the first and greatest, of English poems, 
one is consoled by Milton’s “ Ode on the Nativity," by 
Crashaw's " Mary Magdalen," and by " Sir Patrick Spens," 
— immortals all. Father O'Neill gives some remarks on 
reading poetry aloud which arc excellently to the point, 
and one feels assured that with his students at least divine 
Poesy will not be made the handmaid of a competitive 
examination. He has realised the truth that poetry should 
be overheard rather than heard ; and one trusts that his 
opinions on the subject may carry weight so as to encourage 
m schools the reading of poetry aloud, not in the stilted 
and lifeless way of the ordinary reciter, but with passion, 
with sincerity, with appreciation. Then there shall be a 
new and a beautiful accomplishment added to those already 
in request. The Irish, dramatic people as they are, should 
find the reading of poetry as easy as the acting of plays. 
He is a benefactor of his kind who will make an open door 
to this realm of gold, in which hitherto only the elect have 
wandered ; for it is* a hardly recognised fact, nevertheless 
a fact, that poetry well read or recited will win ten lovers 
for the one who will discover it in the printed page 

K. T. II. 

* " Five Centuries of English Poetry." By the Rev. George 
O'Neill, S.J. 3s. 6d. (Longmans.) 
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GLIMPSES OF THE PAST.* 

This is the record of mid-Victorian life from the windows 
of a High Church educationalist who belonged to the 
Wordsworth class, and who had oppoitunitics of seeing 
far and wide. One of the features which strikes the modern 
reader of Victorian autobiographies or biographies is the 
vogue of Miss Charlotte Yongc’s novels, and especially of 
the " Heir of Redclyffc." Mr. Mackail, in his life of 
William Morris, speaks of the influence which the story 
exerted over Morns and his circle, and adds that " in this 
book, more than in any other, may be traced the religious 
ideals and social enthusiasms which were stirring in the 
years between the decline of Tractariamsm and the Crimean 
war.* 1 Dr. Hort was more critical m his attitude. He 
praised the book, bul noted its avoidance of all perplexing 
questions about theology and morals. " In short, it is 
bread without yeast.** Miss Yonge’s church-principles 
naturally appealed to Miss Wordsworth, and the novelist 
appears more than once m this volume of reminiscences. 
She is even compared, not to her discredit, with Jane 



Susanna Wordsworth* wife 
of the Bishop of Lincoln. 

J*rom a pointing by E. V. Eddls (x8tt 0 
From '• Glimpses of the Past," by Klixabeth Wordsworth (Mowbray & Co.). 

Austen, although Miss Wordsworth tells how Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, after Bishop Stubbs* lecture upon the death 
of Henry II., exclaimed eagerly : " It was as bad as the 
* Heir of Redclyffc.* ’* The prestige of Miss Yongc is a 
problem for those who lielong to the next generation, but 
it was real prestige, and evidently it was not confined to 
girls and the novel-rcadmg public. Conington is another 
figure m these reminiscences, lie was ail intimate friend 
of Miss Wordsworth's brother John, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury. But her reminiscences of him and of Wilber- 
force are slight. There is a little more about Ruskin, and 
also about Jowett, who helped Miss Wordsworth and her 
allies in the fight for the higher education of women at 
Oxford, This is the main interest of these memoirs, though 
it is but slightly sketched. Lady Margaret Hall was started 

* " Glimpses of the Past." By Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
With eight Illustrations. (A. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd.) 


in 1879, and when Miss Wordsworth resigned in 1909* after 
thirty years' service as principal, the number of students 
had risen from eight to sixty-four. But the early days of 
the movement brought their own encouragement . Her 
brother was lukewarm. When she consulted him about 
accepting. the appointment he replied : " Well, if I thought 
your not going would put an end to the whole thing, I 
should say. Don't go : but as I don't suppose it will, I 
think yGu had better accept." Even orthodox Anglicans, 
who might have been expected to favour the constitution 
of Lady Margaret Hall, looked askance. The opinion was 
that if women wanted to be active, they should enter a 
sisterhood. However, Miss Wordsworth and her com- 
panions managed to secure some powerful support, and 
eventually the Hall was firmly established. 

Two of the most interesting parts of the book are the 
description of Ruskin’s visit, and of the opening of fCeble 
College. The latter appealed to Miss Wordsworth. She 
declares, by the way, that the dominant idea in her mind, 
as the result of her long experience, is " the need of a 
religious basis in the lives of all educated women." 

There is a misquotation from Jane Austen on p. 61. 
Kmraa did not say to Mr. Kniglitley, " I used to call you 
George, when T was saucy, to tease you." What she said 
was : "I remember once calling you George in one of my 
amiable fits, about ten years ago. T did it because I 
thought it would offend you." 

J. M. 


THE INEVITABLE WAR-BOOK.* 

it is probable that the world means to deny itself the 
luxury of a second Kmglake ; its wars will shape them- 
selves like crimes, in secrecy and darkness, and the world 
outside them will not learn the horror and vilcncss of the 
details of wluch they are composed. Even the Bulgarians, 
of all nations in Europe the most conscious of and sensitive 
to the Press, find it expedient to hide their heavy bayonet 
charges, though no correspondent, no spy, even, could have 
done anything to render them less effective. The ideal of 
the general staff was a swift and fuitive war, without 
heroes, without renown, without a record of those things 
which were done in the Thracian villages which might 
make their adventure disreputable, and a big booty of 
conquered territory to justify the whole. 

Mr. Grant, who contributes to tlus book an account of 
his experiences with the mam Turkish army, profited by 
its disorganisation to see a good deal of the retreat upon 
the Cliataldja lines and its sufferings there when the cholera 
made its appearance. As a press photographer, his business 
was to seek and to sec incidents rather than to gain any 
survey of the campaign, and since an incident may be 
eminently worth photographing while yet it misrepresents 
conditions, he was probably a much more dangerous com- 
panion for an army in the field than his collaborator* 
Mr. Gibbs, who saw practically nothing of the war. He 
contrives, however, to present an interesting picture of 
that retreat, which should have been a rear-guard action 
keeping the Bulganans deployed and wearing them out, 
but was a sauve qui peut . 

“ Never shall I forget that ride in the dark night to ChorJu, 
the vague forms of the retreating army passing with us and 
around us like an army of ghosts, the strange, confused noise 
of stumbling feet, of voices crying to each other, of occasional 
groans, of clanking arms, of chinking bits and bridles, the sense 
of terror that seemed to walk with this army in flight, the acute- 
ness of our own senses, (highly strung, apprehensive of unknown 
dangers, oppressed by the gloom of this mass of tragic humanity.* 1 

That was the army to defeat which the Bulgarian forces 
were organised. Possibly against no other troops in Europe 
could their tactics have been successful, their bayonet 
charges against infantry intrenched and their great move- 
ments of massed bodies. Even as it was* their losses were 
enormous, and it is noteworthy that against Adrianople 
and the forts of Cliataldja they made no headway at all* 

* “ Adventures of War with Cross and Crescent.’ 9 By Philip 
Gibbs and Bernard Grant, as. net. (Methuen.) 
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It was before Adrianople that Mr. Gibbs had his view 
of war at a distance. Much of his share in this book is 
devoted to a description of what he saw and did at Sofia! 
Starasagora and on trains ; twice he speaks oi a “ street 
of adventure." The censorship, which caused him to be 
arrested and expelled from the front — in as far as Mustafa 
Pasha was the front — prevented him from" viewing much 
more of actual fighting than shells bursting at a distance, 
*but he makes the most of his sojourn at Mustafa ( > asha, 
its mud and its crawling columns of transport. " The 
noise of all this struggling mass of men ami beasts stunned 
my ears, made me dazed, almost drunk," he writes. To 
go home to his lodgings after dark was " a perilous ad- 
venture." He " stumbled upon a bullock waggon," and 
0 saved myself from being trampled to death." The sense 
of wonder and adventure transfigures everything for him ; 
even the old Turkish bath-house, where the field-telegraph 
stores were stacked, is touched with glamour and liecomcs 
" a tiny Roman temple." Returning from an excursion 
in the direction of Adrianople, he describes the search- 
lights of the besieged town " touching the crests of the 
hills with silvery rings and searching into the hollows of 
the valleys," which sounds like a thing muigincd rather 
than a piece of observation. 

" Then waving arms of light enveloped me* for a moment 
in their glory, it seemed as if the eyes of Adrianople had 
searched me out, a lit lie, lonely figure in tiic great dark- 
ness, stumbling over the rock-strewn ground." 

This book is a testimony to the decline of the war- 
correspondent. If Bulgarian officials had had the courage 
of Bulgarian infantry men, they would have declined at 
the outset to receive newspaper- men, and the foreign Press 
would have been saved from an unpleasant contact with 
the unintelligent and arbitrary officials of the censorship 
bureau. It is strange that a civilization which has made 
the newspaper necessary to itself should so distrust it, 
that it should prefer the emotional misadventures of Mr. 
G ; bbs to, say, a narrative of actuality by an Archibald 
Forbes. 

The photographs with which the book is illustrated are 
excellent, and that winch serves for frontispiece is par- 
ticularly fine. 

Perckvat- Gibbon. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PARSON’S 
DAUGHTER* 

In the American "Who's Who," arc i 0,000 persons of 
note, and i.ooo of them are sons of ministers. In pro- 
portion to population, only 50 should have won mention. 
There is as striking a .disproportion in the multitude of 
the sons of clergy entered m that book of fame, our 
‘ * National Dictionary of Biography . " So at least 1 am told . 
But after whiling away a period of convalescence with 
incessant novel reading — as bad for the mind as chain 
cigarette smoking for the body 1 am rewarded by the 
great discovery that the daughters of the clergy are more 
important in modern fiction than the sons of the clergy 
are in modern life. For instance, out of the eight stories 
I have last read, three arc entirely concerned with the 
lbve affairs of parsons’ daughters. None of the three 
ladies is beautiful : but a couple of dukes and a lord, a 
baronet and a commoner of great wealth, fall deeply in 
love with them. Another curious point is that Mr. Edward 
Burke in " Bachelor’s Buttons," Mr. Victor L. Whitechurch 
in " Left in Charge " and Miss Kate HGtn in " Susan and 
the Duke," are agreed thaL the girls of the iflanse stand 
no chance beside the young ladies of rectory and vicarage. 

* " Bachelor’s Buttons.’* By Edward Burke. 6s. (Herbert 
Jenkins ) — " Left in Charge." By Victor L. Whitechurch. 
os. (John Long.) — "Susan and the Duke." By Kate Horn. 
69. (Stanley Paul & Co.) — "The Knave of Diamonds.” By 
Ethel M. Dell. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) — " The Friendly Enemy." 
By T. P. Cameron Wilson. 6s. (Mills & Boon.) — "The Arm- 
chair at the Inn.” By F. Hopkinson Smith. 6s. (Werner 
Laurie.)— " Tim and the Squire/* By Lilian Street. 2s. net. 
(Putnam.) 


The writers do not explain. Was it the dukes who, finding 
the rectory very close to the castle, set the fashion ? Or 
did a band of parsons’ daughters take to writing novels 
in the old days, and portray themselves— or their sister— 
as heroine ? If so, the daughters of the Free Churches 
arc now suffering from their grandparents’ disdain of the 
lighter sort of literature. 

There seems still some dispute in regard to the traits of 
the most fashionable of heroines. Miss Kate Horn thinks 
that life in a picturesque rural rectory would bring out all 
the soft, gentle, clinging qualities of a girl : and the two 
dukes retain apparently the early Victorian ideal of feminine 
grace. Mr. Burke and Mr. Whitechurch arc more modem : 
they concur in admiring the parson’s daughter for her 
fighting qualities. Miss Soapy in " Bachelor’s Buttons " 
and Miss Wrenfield in " I -eft in Charge," run their respec- 
tive parishes. Miss Soapy is a darling. A plain little 
charming girl of twenty-two, shei emerges in the act of 
thrashing a drunken villager. She shows the man’s wife 
— a big, powerful, timid woman — how to manage him with 
a stick, and waits in the cottage to sec that her first lesson 
in management is carried out in a practical manner. It 
is about a week since 1 read “ Bachelor’s Buttons," and 
I am still in love with Miss Soapy. She is painted for us 
by the shyest of bachelors that ever lived in novel-land. 
His character wavers on the line that divides comedy 
from farce : but so fine is the art of Mr. Burke that the 
novel never becomes farcical. It is uncommonly humor- 
ous and uncommonly entertaining, with an exquisite play 
of original observation and tender whimsical feeling. I 
can recommend it as a tonic for convalescents. 

Miss Wrenfield of " I-eft in Charge ” only filled me with 
respect and rather distant admiration. A middle-aged 
spinster, somewhat soured and narrowed by the work 
unfairly thrown on her by her father and mother, she has 
character but no charm. Happily she meets a man 
sickened of charm in women and sceptic of their strength 
of character. Tie is a clergyman from the Australian bush, 
and he takes charge of the parish for a few months, while , 
the old vicar goes away for his health. Miss Wrenfield’s 
fighting qualities are then angrily displayed : for the 
stranger is very masterful, and takes everything into his 
own hands. The struggle between the rightful princess of 
the village and the powerful usurper is depicted by Mr. 
Whitechurch in a very engaging way. He never aims 
directly at picturesqueness, but his quiet style is very 
telling : freshness and trueness give distinction to his 
picture of a pastoral village on the Downs. I could have 
done without the episode, somewhat in the manner of Mr. 
William Lc Qucux, of a Foreign Office affair, in which a 
wicked German spy seduces the vicar’s son from the path 
of patriotism. 

In " Susan and the Duke " the melodramatic clement 
predominates. There is a bold, bad, brilliant, beautiful 
woman, who tries to rob a parson’s daughter of the love 
of a couple of dukes. 1 feel sure she will stand comparison 
with " 1 he Worst Woman 111 London." Miss Horn, how- 
ever, is not naturally melodramatic : she has native gifts 
of vivacity, humour and satire which are genuinely enter- 
taining. I should advise her to cultivate them at the 
expense of her newly acquncd taste for impossible monsters. 
Susan and the younger duke and the old retainers are 
depicted in a life-like way ; and I did not put down the 
book until I had seen the shy little parson’s daughter 
safely married to her ducal lover. 

Yet melodrama and fine tragedy are, to my way of 
thinking, somewhat allied. Some of the best of our 
novelists of the present day are weakened by a fear of 
being melodramatic. It is by beginning with melodramatic 
novels, like " Desperate Remedies " that a writer learns 
to handle tragical figures like " Tess." Shakespeare’s 
" Titus Andronicus " is a crude and frigid horror ; but in 
composing it the poet learned to rise afterwards to the 
sublimity of " Lear." Miss Ethel M. Dell begins her novel 
" The Knave of Diamonds " with a brutal baronet who 
falls in love with his bailiff’s daughter, and forces the 
girl to marry him in order to save her father from penal 
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servitude. Starting from this hackneyed and only dimly 
realised situation, she develops the story with remarkable 
power. Her chief characters are unusual. The hero is 
a Red Indian half-breed, who reminds me rather of an 
unbalanced and very savage type of mulatto. His inner 
traits seem negroid rather than Red Indian. On several 
occasions in the book, he practically goes Fantec. The 
action of the story is violent. The savage wants the 
wickod baronet's adorable wife to run away with him. 
He is eager to shoot the husband and carry off the lady 
by force and trickery. To add to the horror of the plot, 
the baronet also becomes a madman with homicidal ten- 
dencies. All these elements of a melodrama, however, are 
transformed into a fine study of human nature in its 
intensest mood, by the truth and insight and humanity 
with which the young novelist draws her characters. 

When a father brings his daughter to London and leaves 
her for a moment, and then loses liis powers of memory, 
all sorts of things are likely to happen. In " In Search of 
Each Other," Miss Sophie Cole takes care that only pleasant 
things shall befall the lost father and his bewildered 
daughter. For Marcel le is a pretty and a capable; girl, and 
she settles m Soho and lives m a circle of entertaining 
Bohemians. Among them are a young dentist and a 
woman journalist, both drawn with a light gay touch. 
The dentist falls m love with the daughter and the woman 
journalist with the lost father, and every Hung ends happily 
in this happy little world. More thoughtful and more 
humorous is " The Friendly Enemy ” by a new writer, 
T. P. Cameron Wilson. A fantasia of the London slums 
with a socialistic man of wealth as the god from the machine, 
it is a brilliant and unusual piece of work. Miss Lilian 
Street's novel " Tim and the Squire " is a pretty essay in 
sentiment which is certain to be popular among women : 
while Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s " The Armchair at the 
Inn " is likely to appeal more to men of letters. Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith is in the same boat as the needy knife- 
grinder : he has no story to tell. But being the most 
versatile of living men — mechanical engineer, Government 
contractor, lighthouse builder, lecturer, a painter with a 
fine reputation, and, now at the age of seventy-three an 
agreeably discursive writer — he has a store of anecdote^ 
reflections and entertaining remarks, out of which he has 
composed a very pleasant and freshly conceived volume. 

Edward Wright. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
SOMERSET.* 

Even the most superficial of " skimmers " cannot fail to 
recognize the enthusiasm of Mr. Edward Hutton's writing 
on Somerset. Quite clearly it is for him the English county. 
" It seems to me that I think of it as perhaps the last 
stronghold of English life, of English poetry and legend. 
It keeps alive for me and m me the ideal England of my 
heart. . . And so you will find him a very pleasant 
companion in your wanderings about the county. His 
information seems to be almost inexhaustible ; he can 
write very pleasantly indeed when he likes, and he pos- 
sesses that peculiar tactfulness by the exercise of which 
the Philistine is guided insensibly to admire the proper 
things in the proper manner. Yet we are not sure that 
we are altogether entranced by Mr. Hutton's method. It 
would have been better, possibly, to have given us a little 
more of Somerset and a little less of lumself. There is no 
reason that wc can see why the guide-book of an English 
county should be made a medium for a series of attacks 
upon Protestantism in general and Anglicanism in parti- 
cular. One notes, for instance, that Wells Cathedral is 
" full of sweetness and all delight, in spite of the stale 
odour of Anglicanism, which, alas I everywhere pervades 
it, and which its beauty, gaiety, and enthusiasm continually 
deny ” ; and again, in speaking of Glastonbury, Mr. Hutton 

* “ Highways and Byways in Somerset.” By Edward Hutton. 
With 100 Illustrations by Kelly Erichscn, and a Map. 5$. net. 
(Macmillan.) 
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is even more emphatic : " No one can look upon these 
ruins and be at peace. For if he be of the faith which 
is founded upon this shameful and cruel ruin, these poor 
stones are a continual and unanswerable reproach before 
which he can but hang his head ; and if he Ixs of the old 
Faith, how can he restrain his tears, or remembering 
modern England and our misery, how shall he not be 
angry and afraid ? But it is impossible and useless to 
comment upon a murder and a sacrilege so foul and bloody.” 
All this sort of thing Meems to us to be out of place in 
what is intended to be — and otherwise is — a popular and 
readable account of Somersetshire. It is a pity that it 
should prejudice the reader (as it may do) against Mr. 
Hutton’s book. For Miss Nelly Erichscn's many fine 
illustrations one can have nothing but praise. 


HENRY NEWBOLTS POEMS.* 

One of the most hopeful facts about modem poetry is, 
it has so many tendencies that it seems to have none. 
Twenty years ago the poets were divided up into the schools 
of Tennyson, Swinburne, Browning ) and where are those 
school-parties now ? It has happened, as it always will, 
that, school-time being over, the scholars have gone away 
and only the Masters remain. Nowadays it is not so 
easy to group our living bards and dismiss each group with 
a label. Thomas Hardy has his followers ; Kipling his ; 
Yeats his ; but the majority of our poets, though they may 
have affinities with one or with all of these three, are not 
slavish imitators ; £hc music they arc beating out, whether 
it be a great music or not, is at least, in the main, their 
own. Some of them are, perhaps, mistaking strong 
language for strength of feeling and imagination ; some 
arc cheating themselves with a notion that to be eccentric 
is to be original ; many of them are too daintily given 
over to verbal prettiness and tricks of technique, as if 
they had not lived enough yet to learn that poetry is an 
essentially human thing, born of human experience, and 

* “Poems New and Old.” By Henry Newbolt. 5s. net. 
(John Murray.) 
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not a select butterfly-pastime to be played only in gardens 
of artificial flowers. We have outgrown the rather childish 
ideal of the poet as a lonely creature singing apart on 
remote peaks, and we know that unless he is first a man 
among men he will never become a god among gods. For 
this reason one looks askance on a certain latter-day 
weakness for founding select clubs and societies of poets, 
and publishing magazines devoted exclusively to poetry. 
That is not the way to do it. You starve and way) the 
poet when you segregate him m th.it fashion , he will 
certainly leain less to his purpose by joining a (‘lub oi 
A*ets than if he went roughing it with natural men in tin* 
'Territorials or became a member of the Ancient Older of 
Buffaloes. 'The man who limits lus cncle to poets, and 
reads, thinks, talks nothing but poetry will never be much 
of a poet himself. After all, you must gather your sticks 
before you can light yom lire, and you must know more 
than one type ol man and one phase of life before you can 
write of sm h matters to any purpose. 

'the weakness of most modern poetry is that ii i too 
.an.emie, too merely pretty and preciously insincere, and 
this because 0111 poets draw their inspiration from cat h 
other anti fiom books instead of taking their gloves oft 
anti handling life for themselves We have perhaps hall- 
a-tlo/en living who lui\c ca h Ins individual note, and 
who write as it they were robust, llcsh-and-blood human 
creatures, with interests that are common to the rest ot us ; 
anti one of these is Mr. Henry Newbolt With such 
stuung ballads as " Drake's Drum/' " Admirals All/' 
“The Fighting '1 tfmeraire." '* I lie Sailing ol the Long- 
slnps," “ The Old Superb," *' Sailing at Dawn," lie appeals 
mightily to the national spirit, the patriotic pride of eveiv 
Englishman who lias any leeling for the glory of his lieutage , 
m " Clifton Chapel," “ Vital L.imp«ida," he has written 
some of the noblest anti most mspniting of public-school 
songs ; these are the distinctive things in Ins woik, but 
outside this range lie lias written enough poetry of a 
miscellaneous land to make Jilin a separate reputation - 
grateful and t harming l\rus and ballads of the love anti 
homelier joys and sorrows of cpuclei life; bill, w’licn all is 
said, von turn again fin his highest achievements to those 
st liool songs and to those great ballads of seafaring and sea- 
fight mg that hrsl made linn known to us. 'they sprang 
into an immediate populaiily, and have ended, as they 
■deserved to, in becoming famous. 

It is fifteen years smte “ Admuals fill " made its appear- 
ance, anil this collected edition of Mr. Newbolt's poems 


includes the contents of that volume, and of the three that 
.oil owed it : '* The island. K ace, “ The Sailing of the Long- 
ships," and "Songs of Memory and Hope.” There, are 
also here ten poems that have not hitherto been published 
between covers, and of these " 'The Little Admiral," " Sail- 
ing at Dawn," and " 'J he Song of the C.uns at Sea " are as 
dramatic and vigorously imaginative and sing themselves 
as irresistibly as the best and best-known of lus ballads 
of our sea- kings. 


THE FLOWING ROAD.* 

The sub-title of tins book, “ Adventures on the tireat 
Rivers of South Ameuc.i," will explain adequately the 
rather enigmatic title. Since 1002 Mi WI111 11c v has made 
no less than five mri expeditions m South America, and 
he gives us licit* the tieam of lus experiences And yet lie 
has failed, somehow, to write a really mleiesling volume. 
It lacks to a smgulai and depressing degree the fascination 
of the tropical wilds, it is not that Mr \\ lutncy is without 
romance (the undertaking of these dangerous and foi mutable 
journeys proves the opposite), but that he is unable to give 
11s the magic glow without which all these descriptions of 
the foicsts and of the nveis aie so man> tlrj bones The 
statistics of travel and sport aie nro.il) always dre.uy m 
themselves, and frequently, moieovei, muddle the reader 
rather than enlighten him Anti yet, related artistically 
and with the ability to build up .1 sense ol atmosphere, they 
can be strangely moving. It is .1 j.ne gilt, given to few. 
And Mr Whitney is not one oi the few. Ills hook is 
excellent from the point of view of observation, tireless 
courage and energy, and the spirit of advent me, but it 
just lacks the one thing needful, foi he is not imjiressivc, 
he has not the artist's gift . and to English leaders Ins use 
of Americanisms is very distasteful, though it is hardly 
fair to blame him for this. 

His journeys took him up 01 down many n famous river. 
He has voyaged upon the <>1111010 in Venezuela, upon the 
K10 Negro m Brazil, upon the I’aiana 111 Aigentmc lie has 
skirted the Cordilleras of Colombia, ctossed the Andes into 
Chile, ]>cnet rated the pampas of Aigentinc and the forests 
of Brazil He knows South America ftom one end to 
the other, he has seen the leal life of the Indians and the 
jungle, he lias shot jaguar, deer, tajur, tapvbara — almost 

* “'Ihe blowing Road " By Caspar Wlntnev illustrated. 
12s (id net ( ileinemann ) 
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every big type of mammal of the continent. And, with it 
all he has the true soul of adventure and not merely that 
lust for slaughter which actuates so many daring men to 
feats of endurance. He is the sort of man who will pro- 
bably go on wandering till the end of his life, a modem 
Burton as it were. And, like Burton, he will, no doubt, 
continue to write books of his travels (he has wntten a fair 
number already), valuable books of their kind, but books 
which won’t be read for long. Who reads Burton nowadays, 
apart from the Mecca volume and his translations ? Tlii9 
is the fate that overtakes the work of so many of these 
eager men who are anxious to share with you the joys of 
the wilderness, but arc unable to make them appear 
engrossing. Richard Curi.e. 


CALE YOUNG RICES NEW POEMS.* 

There are certain lyrical qualities in the dramas of Mr. 
Calc Young Kice, and certain dramatic qualities in many 
of his finest lyrics that make it very difficult for the critic 
to resolve whether he is at his highest as singer or as 
dramatist. “ Por/ia ” is a poetic play in which these two 
gifts blend with subtle and powerful effectiveness. It is 
not written in the stereotyped heroic verse, but m sensitive 
metrical lines that vary m beat and measure with the 
strength, the tenderness, the anguish, bitterness, and 
passion of love or hate that they have to express. The 
bizarre and poignant central incident on which the action 
of “ Forzia ” turns is such as would have appealed irresist- 
ibly to the imagination and dramatic instincts of the 
great Elizabethan dramatists, and Mr. Kicc has developed 
it with a force and imaginative beauty that only they 
could have equalled, and with a restraint an^ jJftlj&yQX 
touch which makes pitiful and a story that 

they would have clothed^-,. i0rror and Rrimm cst tragedy. 
He turns what fjavc a tragic close to scmc- 

tlung that is hj an d niorc moving than the mere slay- 

mjj of by the man he had wronged. If you turn 

^o his latest volume of lyrics. “ Far Quests," you find the 
same poetic vision, intense humanity, and emotional power 
giving soul and music to his songs. Such a lyrical ballad 
as " The Wife of Judas Iscariot ” startles and grips the 
imagination with its stark sense of dark terror and the 
simple directness of its drama ; and for contrast there is 
the breezy ecstasy of “ Highland Joy,” and the grace of 
thought and feeling of the homelier “ Recompense, or of 
« Suffi rings " (addressed to A.H.K.), with its infinite riches 
of meaning in a little room : 

44 Day fot the mind, 

Bill night for the soul , 

Sun for delight, 

But moon to console ; 

Song for the glad. 

| But silence for lost ; 

\ God for the woild— 

\ But you for my breast ” 

It matters little that we hesitate lietwecn ranking Mr. 
Rice highest as dramatist or lyrist ; what matters is that 
he has the faculty divine beyond any living poet of America ; 
his inspiration is true, and His poetry is the real thing. 


THE LAND OF MUSCOVY.t 

•• Westward the course of Kmpiic takes its way. So 
runs the one rcmcmberable line of Berkeley's one poem, 
enunciating a general truth of racial and national expansion. 
In tins, as in many other respects, Russia is exceptional, for 
its movement has been generally towards the rising sun. 
from the long distant entry of the Kastcrn Slavs out of the 
Carpathians into the Russian plain, down to the present 
time when its railways have crept along to the Pacific shore, 
and its range of influence has widened out into Persia. 

•"Porzia" Bv tale Young Rice.-" Far Quests." By 
Cale Young Kice. is. net each. (London : Hodder & Stough- 
ton. New York : Doubleday, Page & Co.). 

* ■« A History of Russia " By V. O. Kluchevsky. Trans- 
lated by C. J. Hogarth. In 3 Vols. Vols. I. and II., 7*>. 6d. 
net each. (Dent.) 


Another singular fact is that, in moving to the East, Russia, 
has encountered the West. How the Russian occupation 
of North-Eastern Asia may affect the North American con- 
tinent is yet to be seen. It is a remote and perhaps needless- 
speculation. It is otherwhere that difficulty may arise. 

I am just old enough to have caught some echoes of the- 
Jingo days when Russia was the general enemy. Now, 
in these even more scare- worn times, it is Germany that 
fctche^ the gallery in topical allusions and disturbs the 
slumbers of trembling imperialists ; but, in spite of tliat, % 

I fancy the Foreign Office is less consistently troubled 
by Teutonic adventures in more or less open spaces than, 
by thoughts of that Asian region of anxiety where Bear and 
Lion climb slowly towards each other over the Roof of the 
World. 

In letters, too, as well as in politics, Russia and England 
arc drawn very near together. Russian literature, for all its 
apparent remoteness and its alien language, is far more 
widely read and far more powerful as an influence here than 
the literature of (say) modern Germany. Tolstoy is quite 
acclimatised and has become! a sort of institution ; Turgenev* 
beloved of those who dislike the liot-gospclling of Tolstoy* 
has been elevated by those same people into a gospel of tho 
novelist ! v art , and Dostoievsky, long known to discrimina- 
ting readers, is rapidly increasing in fame among the general 
public. 

Russian history, therefore, lies quite close to the interests, 
of many British readers ; and there should lie a warm 
welcome for this rendering of Kluchevsky’s well-known 
work. He is the Green of Russian history. His theme 
is the Russian peophw^-7^ J Ju ’s standpoint that of the 
<! ?;X.ou/gist. When the inevitable strangeness of new fact 
and circumstance has been overcome, the English reader 
will find himself quite at home m the atmosphere of Kluch- 
evsky’s narrative ; for the art of the Russian writers who 
arc best known in England is art that has (to borrow a 
phrase from Mr. Yeats) a genuine geography. Mind, such, 
a phrase as this must not be turned into a catch- word. A 
genuine geography is not a necessity of any art. Some of 
the greatest works arc not only for all time, but of all space* 
It is not the genuinely geographical part of “ Hamlet ” 
that has made it the most popular play in the woild. How- 
ever, there are some writers who are specially interpretative 
of places— Hardy and Synge, lor instance. The great 
Russian writers seem Jo do even more * they interpret not 
only a place, but a nation — just as Kipling (to take an 
opposite example) with all his strenuous insistence on 
patriotism, imperialism, and the other national assets, docs 
not interpret either England or the English, or just as. 
Sicnkicwicz, in that epic trilogy of novels, interests us 
greatly in his story, but docs not interpret Poland or the 
Polish to us as do the poems of Mickiewicz. In the country 
of Kluchevsky’s narrative the English reader will move 
familiarly, because it is the country of Tolstoy and Turgenev, 
of Gogol and Dostoievsky. Take for example such a 
passage as this : 

44 Everywhere the swamps and forests of Great Russia of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries confronted the 4 
settler with a thousand unforeseen risks, difficulties, and ha«d- 
ships. Consequently he learned to watch nature very closely 
(‘ to keep an eve open on both sides of him,’ as the saying is), 
to scan and probe the ground on which he walked, and never 
to attempt the passage of a strange river where there was not a 
ford All this bred in him resourcefulness in the face of minor 
perils and difficulties, and inured him to patient wrestling with 
hardship and misfortune. No people in Europe is so unspoiled, 
so handy, so taught not to wait upon nature or fortune, so- 
long-suffering under adversity, as the Great Russian. Ihe 
peculiar features of Cue country caused its every hole and corner 
to beset the settler with some new and difficult industrial prob- 
lem to solve. Wherever he thought of establishing his home- 
stead he had first df all to study the locality and its conditions, 
that he might know what it had to offer in the way of profitable 
resources. Hence originated the extraordinary faculty of 
observation which we see disclosed in the Great Russian prtmteh, 
or popular nature-sayings— sayings m which we see caught with 
astonishing fidelity all the characteristic, yet frequently most 
elusive, phenomena of nature’s yearly round in central Russia. 
In them we see noted her multitudinous phases, both climatic 
and industrial, and the entire annual routine of the rural home- 
stead sketched. I he seasons of the year, the months— nay. 
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almost every day of every month, find their place in this series, 
with their several climatic and industrial features duly distin- 
guished. Moreover, these observations of nature not only give 
us a clear picture of the physical phenomena described, but also 
furnish us with a portrait of the observer himself. We can see 
him contemplating his surroundings, and thinking how best he 
can identify them with the names and festivals of his saints, 
since it was the Church’s calendar which served him both as a 
note-book of nature-obscrv at ion and diary for the register of 
his thoughts concerning his daily toil. The Church, too. it was 
which first taught him, not only to use his powers of observation, 
Hut also to reckon time by fasts and festivals ; with the* result 
that he came to connect those fasts and festivals with all the 
natural objects by which he found himself surrounded.** 

This, surely, has that interpretative note of which we have 
spoken. You will notice, by the way, how well the trans- 
lation reads. Mr. Hogarth is the most modest of men. He 
refuses himself the justifiable privilege of note or picfacc 
and confines himself to a bare name on the title-page. I 
hope he has lus reward ; for a more excellent piece of 
difficult and extended translation it is impossible to imagine. 
I suggest to Mr. Hogarth and the publishers that the addi- 
tion of a map or two and a chronological summary would 
greatly increase the attractiveness of the work for the 
general reader. There is yet tunc ; for a third volume is 
still to appear. 

Our quoted passage is descriptive of Great Russia. That 
region docs not come into the earliest story. The country 
as we now know it is the offspring of 1 attic Russia and 
the mother-city is Kiev, nol Moscow. The name " Russia ** 
itself is comparatively modern, for it did not replace ,f Rus ” 
in general use till the close of the seventeenth century. 
Moreover, for a long time, Rus, to Western ears, meant the 
Polish-Litliuanian kingdom, rather than the Muscovite 
dominion. In quite a spec lal sense the history of Russia 
is the history of colonization. The mysterious movement 
of peoples, and especially the Talar invasion of the Ukraine, 
scattered the Russians over a wider area. Kievan Rus. 
broadened out into the l ! pper Volga region till it included 
the whole of Great Russia, and the expansion has steadily 
gone on until, within living memory, the Pacific shores 
were reached. Kluchevsky sums up this movement in an 
instructs e paragraph . 

"The chief stages of migration group themselves into four 
periods, which, if named according to the localities in which the 
Russian population (or such portions of it as helped to make 
history) was massed during eat li epoch, may he termed Ihe 
Uniepenan, Tipper Volgan, Great Russian, and Pan Russian 
periods, respectively, 1 1 . according to ^lie political regimes in 
force at the time the Town Province, Principality, Muscovite 
Empire*, and Russian Empire 311*1 iods ; and if according to tlieir 
reflective economic systems -the Kore.stehuhi slnal, h roe Agri- 
cultural Labour. Military Landowning, and Serf- Labour epochs 
of Russian history." 

Tt is from this point of view 1 hat Kim hevskv lolls lus 
story ; and to the thoughtful obseivcr of political phases 
there is a curious interest 111 noticing how tlu; simple clan- 
leadership of early days developed by gradual stages 
into a general autocracy, divinely ordered and appointed, 
and involving complete subjection of life and property to 
a ruling family. It is significant, too, that each extension 
of royal authority was accompanied by a further extension 
of national slavery. Prom which it would appear that 
Russian history, liesidcs its interest, lias also its lessons. 

George Sampson. 


Hovel Hotes. 


HARRY THE COCKNEY. By Edwin Pugh. os. (Werner 
Laurie ) > 

Mr. Pugh is always at his best when he is not hamjiered 
with any plot but sets himself to fashipn some natural 
human entity and tell the story of his life as minutely, as 
realistically as if it were all merely true and he had im- 
agined none of it. Here he writes the autobiography of 
a born Cockney ; not of a typical Cockney, for, as lie 
rightly says, there is no such being, but of a man who was 
born in London, and grew up # ‘ subject to all the common 
influences of circumstance and training and environment 
that London brings to play ” upon his character. Harry 


Weaver was the son of a Marylebone barber ; descended 
from many generations of barbers ; he is a diffident boy 
who has to fight against a sort of inherent timidity of dis- 
position ; he has the somewhat menial spirit of his race, 
and is a curious blend of subservience, industry, flashy 
vanity, seriousness and snobbishness. The barlier’s shop, 
his father, the queer assistant, the masterful old grand- 
mother who dominates the establishment —the whole 
thing is pictured with wonderful accuracy, and you are 
made to realise the boy's daily life anud such surround- 
ings, to share his dreams and breathe his very atmosphere. 
You are with him at the board -school ; and appicciate the 
feelings with which, imitating the swaggermgs of robustcr 
boys, he entered upon lus first crude flirtations with the 
small girls there. The time comes when he gels into a 
solicitor's office , indulges in maturci love-makings ; begins 
to rise in the world and drift away from his ow n people and 
become ashamed of Ins origin, lie studies hard, makes 
headway in his profession, is at length called to the bar 
and, turning his attention to politics, is elected to Parlia- 
ment, marries, and ought to have been happy but is still 
fretted by a feeling that he is a pariah . that lus wife and 
children belong by birth to a c lass above him . that he is 
alien to the world 111 which he lias achieved distinction. 
Always the barber-strain taints lus blood, and he moves 
lonely and out of place among the good sex iety into which 
he has climbed. His story is full of incident and variety, 
but they aic the incident and variety of actual life, and it 
is this that gives it its compelling interest and charm. 
The weaknesses of Harry Weaver are common, human 
weaknesses ; even in lus pitiful snobbery, and self-distrust 
he is akin to the majority of us ; and the l>est and the 
worst of lum arc portrayed with a shrewd humour, an 
understanding and a quick sense of the pathos of mortal 
things that win your sympathy for this unlieroic lieio and 
hold you unflaggingly interested in lus doings. " Harry 
the Cockney ” is a book of unusual insight and power ; 
the art of Defoe could not have handled ordinary lives- 
with a more intimate subtlety or have made them more 
vividly real to us, more intensely alive. 

THE STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON. By J. E. 

Patterson. 6 s. (Iicincmann f 

In his new novel, " The Story of Stephen Compton,** 
Mr. J. E. Patterson shows an advance of importance m 
Ins art. He began by aiming at producing an impres- 
sion ot power, and in such novels as " Fishers of the 
Sea," he certainly succeeded 111 his aim. Blit the un- 
doubted power of Ins writing was purchased at the expense 
of other qualities which aie more valuable m literature. 
He resembled those* sculptors of the sixteenth century who 
sacrificed every thing to the ettect of strength, and in search 
of an impression of element. il feme exaggerated the mus- 
cular lines of all their figiues. lie saw life in a kind of 
white intensity, from wlm li was absent the sweetening, 
individualising play of the softer lights and shadows of 
human existence. There was a lack of flexibility and 
variety in his way of writing Tt is here that " The Story 
of Stephen Compton '* marks a development in his art* 
The opening chapters of this j>ohtical romance are as 
strong as anything that Mr. Patterson, has wntteu. Some 
persons indeed may find them too violently frank : for 
they depict with a sort of savage indignation the most 
unpleasant side of character of the hero’s very unpleasant 
brother. In one way Mr. Patterson is a writer of the 
realistic school, for lie resolutely paints the entire life ot 
his characters. Stephen and Jus brother arc portrayed 
with a daring intimacy that makes them uncommonly 
lifelike : they are shun children in a Lancashire spinning 
town, and nothing is omitted in the picture of the misery 
and foulness of their caily ciicunistanccs. But on tin*- 
foundation of realism, Mr. Patterson builds a fine, thought • 
ful study of the nobler forces obscurely working 111 our 
industrial civilization. They lieeomc incarnate in the 
manlier of the two boys, Stephen, who is merely strength- 
ened and tempered by the adverse conditions of Ins life, 
lie becomes a socialist of the revolutionary school and the 
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Mrs. Annie O. Tibbits. 

1* font lb piece pot'll ml Iroin •' At What Sacrifice *'• (Digbj, Long A Co ) 


firebrand ol Lancashire, and lie loses the girl lie loves 
leather than give up his t.ueer as an agitator. By sheer 
ability he wins sufficient money at last to enter political 
life, and growing aware of the pr.it tit al \aliie of a culti- 
vated mind, he goes into the world of society 111 ordei to 
" acquire the weapons of the enemy." It is this pait of 
Mr. Patterson's work that delighted the present reviewer. 
It is brilliant, varied and lightened wdh touches of humour 
and wit: a throng of diverse tharacteis is brought upon 
the scene and handled easily and naturally , and in a 
quiet, subtle way the development of Stephen's character 
is portrayed without any apparent effort to portray it. 
One merely secs him grow lip cm arriving at lus full 
stature lie becomes a political force of a reconciling kind : 
for, while acquit ing the weapons of the enemy, lie learns 
also to appreciate what is valid 111 their point of view. So 
when he is made Prime Minister, with an overwhelming 
majority of reformers inspncd and directed by him, he is 
able to reorganise the life of the country in such a way 
•as to please both labour and cajut.il. 

AT WHAT SACRIFICE ? By Annie O. 'I ibbits. 6 ,. (Digby, 
Long & Co. ) 

This is the story of two great mistakes wliic h shadow 
the career of a young girl named Eflie Gale-Carcw. From 
a life of jicrfect happiness and case she is suddenly engulfed 
in trouble and misery through her own misunderstanding, 
her own folly of jumping too quickly to a wrong con- 
clusion. She is the sjioded and dearly loved daughter of 
a wealthy widower, disliked by her step-brother, who feels 
she has usurped his place 111 his father’s house, and hated 
by that brother’s wife. It is these two, scheming together, 
who deepen Effie’s misery at length to despair. The story 
begins on the brilliant morning of a spring day, as fresh 
.and as sunny as Etfie’s own existence — then, all at once 
Efifie's world becomes steeped in gloom, she is brought face 
to face with death, mystery, and a suspicion so horrible, 
so unbearable, that she runs away from it all ; away from 
the old home and the man she has loved, and is lost alike 
to those who loved and hated her for six long years. At 
the end of that weary period her lover meets her again. 


but she is so changed by the suffering she has endured 
that he scarcely recognises her. And there is more pain 
and unhappiness for them both before they come together 
at last, through tragedy and darkness^ to the end that is 
really a beginning. It is a well-planned, dramatic novel, 
and many exciting incidents arc skilfully introduced into 
its cleverly constructed plot. 

CHESS FOR A STAKE. By Harold Volhngs. 6 s. (Smith* 
Eldei ) 

This is the novel of a thoroughly competent writer wfep 
succeeds entirely in Ins aim. It is quite interesting ; as 
the name suggests, it has a somewhat complicated plot, 
there are two love sloiics which run along side by side, 
but often cross each othci, and the plot is carclully worked 
out m every detail. The mothers of the heroines are both 
worldly women, determined that their daughters shall 
make good matches, but the one mother has a real affec- 
tion, and fiom the very beginning we expect her to give 
way, the other is a selfish hypochondriac who loves no one, 
and only cores for herself. One love story runs smoothly; 
.is no third jieison intervenes, the* two lovers simply have to 
wait events, which they do in full confidence, and with even 
a reasonable amount of jiatieme and content. The chief 
charactei- the villain of the piece — is Jago Pnlwhele who 
hesitates at 110 villainy, but is sincere 111 lus love. There 
is a hitch 111 Jago's love, and he wreaks his vengeance on 
the nephew of Ins rival, who is a boy 111 the school in winch 
he is a master. The school story here introduced lias an 
important pari in the plot ; it is almost too harrowing, but 
is the most powei ful part of the book. The headmaster is 
unscrupulous, but lias a certain stiength of character, and 
the author wishes to get some sympathy for linn. Jago, by 
a bold callous stroke, wins all along the line, his victory is 
short-lived, and ultimately he has to disapjicar ; the selfish 
mother is put aside, and the book ends with two happy 
marriages. 

ST. QUIN. By Dion ( layton Caltlirop. 6 s ( \ 1 st on Kiveis ) 

The " Elfin Spirit " is the title of a chapter in this en- 
trancing stoiy, and from cover to cover the elfin spirit 
dances and wantons in Mr. lhon Clayton Calthrop’s in- 
imitably light and airy manner. Teddy St. Quin belongs 
to an ultra-respectable, aristociatic family whose lives are 
" almost public property." On leaching the age ol twenty- 
one, however, Teddy learns that a sympathetic ancestor 
has left a legacy wljidi enables the St. Quins to have live 
years of Bohemian freedom before settling clown to the 
life respectable. Here, then, is the opportunity for some 
novel advent uics abroad, and Teddy returns from the 
Continent poor in pocket but rich m experience. lie 
marries, as a icspectable St. Quin should marry, the bride 
of course being his parents’ choice. But there is a vein 
of romance 111 Teddy which his wife cannot satisfy, and it 
finds its outlet in all sorts of queer ways. For example, 
chancing to alight upon a delightful early-Georgian house 
in Chiswick, lie decides to furnish it in ( Georgian style and 
provides servants to attend him in the jncturescpie dress 
of the period. With the engagement of the butler, the 
cook, and " the young person," all most entertaining charac- 
ters, everything is ready for the romantic advent of Pamela, 
the Georgian mistress of this unique household. The 
manner in which Teddy St. Quin indulges lus whim is 
quite m Mr. Calthrop’s best vein. ” St. Quin " is just the 
kind of story to bewitch the reader who delights in the 
lightest of light fantasy. 

THE KINS'S MASTER. By Olive Lethbridge and John de 
Stou rton. Gsr (Stanley Paul.) 

King Henry VIII. is growing tired of Anne Boleyn ; ho 
has, in fact, already fallen in love with Lady Jane Seymour. 
The only thing tliat troubles him is the method he shall 
employ fbr the disposal of his wife. If you remember your 
history you will recollect that this was where Thomas 
Cromwell came in useful , and these three, with Sir Henry 
Noireys, the Queen’s devoted admirer — we had almost 
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written lover — are the principal characters of this breezy 
and well-manufactured story with its tragical climax. The 
figure ot the wire-puller, Thomas Cromwell, who supplies the 
book with its titl<£, is particularly well drawn, and the 
authors are careful not to allow the reader's attention to 
wander. In dramatic interest and in its workmanlike 
manner of telling " The King’s Master ” is not the least 
effective of the many novels which deal with a period of 
jvhich it is pleasanter to read about than it was to livc # in. 

SIR! RAM : REVOLUTIONIST, os net (Constable ) 

It would Ixj difficult to praise too highly this really 
admirable exposition of the discontent m India and its 
causes. All the dramatis persona* of tlu* tragedy are 
portrayed with life-like effect, and the background is 
startling in the breadth of its conception and the beauty 
of its realisation. First there is the poor village youth 
struggling through an education not in the least adapted 
to his modes of thought. Upon him and his discontent 
works with lightning effect the trained eloquence of the 
ascetic, the much travelled prophet of the Arya Samaj, 
who lias seen the superficial elements of our civilisation 
at every point and found it wanting because its real strength 
has been hidden from liis eyes 11 is selflessness, his devo- 
tion to an ideal. Ins exquisite culture, a culture as lefined 
in its way as that of a University Fellow' of the Ix'st type, arc 
described with masterly skill and most sympathetic insight . 
On the other side is sketched with mortifying vividness the 
paltry life of many Anglo-Indian women, their despicable 
bridge squabbles ; but tlieie is also sketched with some- 
thing of epic sublimity the heroic struggle of those men 
who take up the white man’s burden with willing, stiong, 
resourceful hands, and light the cholera as it rages in an 
Indian village. The picture of this village, w'here every- 
thing is drab-coloured, where evciytlnng betokens " the 
Hindu's perpetual instinct of segregation, fear, suspicion, 
distrust of his ncighboui, sliimking into himself,” is a 
perfect masterpiece. Fioin this Dantcsque scene we arc 
suddenly taken to very diffcient country, as we follow the 
Hindu youth on his journey tin o ugh Kashmir to the cave 
of the ascetic. Drabness gives place to a fairyland of 
silver birches, flowers, bees and butterflies, with the ascetic 
sitting in the middle of it all and despising it all. And 
along the road tramp, and by the side of the road squat, 
such a variety of queer types as not #ven ” Kim " presents 
us with. Whoever would undci stand not merely the 
agitation in India, but noimal India, jnd the; never-ending 
never* changing fascination of the Fast should read this 
extraordinary book, writ ten by one who speaks from the 
fulness of his knowledge, a book chronicling that great 
struggle between the incarnation of speculative thought 
and the incarnation of .practical efficiency. 

THE FOOL IN CHRIST. By Gerhart Hauptmann, hi s 

(Methuen.) 

This is a haunting piece of work. In a romantic setting 
of the mountainous country separating Silesia from 
Bohemia there wanders a poor carpenter’s son. Devoted 
from an early age to the study of the Scriptures he con- 
ceives himself at last to have received a special gift of tlic 
Divine Spirit. Cursed by a drunken stepfatliei, scorned 
by liis little world, his religion naturally takes on a strong 
Manichaean tinge. Though the Bible has filled him with 
a really divine love and compassion tor his lcllow-crcatures. 
especially for those who have been wounded in life's battle, 
for the world in general, society, mail’s envmmnmnt, 
he has the strongest aversion In fancied 1 motion of the 
Carpenter's Son of Nazareth he refuses to touch money. 
Trust in his own unaided intelligence also misleads him 
into denouncing prayer, miracles, finally the Bible itself. 

M He sought not God with the understanding, but with 
love,*' as his creator sums him up. Loose ambiguity of 
phrase and the usual devotion of untaught intelligences 
to wholesale quotation from the Bible leads liis followers 
hopelessly astray, until their one idea is the millennium, 
and that idea in its turn becomes daily grosser and more 


materialistic. The first part of the book inclines one to 
the belief that Hauptmann seriously set out to portray 
a man living " in Christ . 1 That belief becomes untenable 
when the man declares himself to be greater than St. 
Peter. J here is 110 doubt still " a pure serious sacred 
attempt ” on the carpenter's part to accomplish Ins mis- 
sion, but the attempt fails, and wc aie left 111 doubt as to 
Hauptmann’s purpose. The book, however, is worth 
reading for other reasons, worth reading as the portiait of 
a thoroughly honest if ” foolish ” man, wlio surrenders 
everything to follow his ideal I Lis exquisite patience and 
tenderness 111 the teirible scenes enacted in the Schuberts' 
mountain hovel, his conquest of the hideously icpiilsive 
smuggler, his beautiful way with the old woman m the 
smugglers hul, who ohaunts sublimely: " My little shirt 
is sewed. My little bed is made. Come, oh, come, thou last 
eternal night ” ; his joyful sufleimg of wounds- all these 
tilings endear the man to us mine than Ins theology lepels 
And lus excessive mildness and meekness, adopted in wilful 
or unconscious obli\ ion of the lesson taught by t lie* scourge 
of small coids that dro\e out the moneychanger’* from the 
Temple com Is, stands out 111 strong contiast with the 
musculanty of liis supporter, Bohemian Joe, who throws 
two persecutors into ” a deepish frog pond.'* As a back- 
ground to this lovable man’s life there is the grinding 
poverty of the weavers, who see e\erywherc round them 
"destructive powers crouching like beasts of jirey,” and 
eagerly grasp .it the spiritual (oinfort afforded by the 
carpentei 

RED HARVEST. By Newman Mower Os (Cassell ) 

Red Harvest” is a vigorous, frankly-mclodraniatic 
novel drawing its life-blood from that netwoih of con- 
spiracy and secret diplomacy which 1 uhninated in the 
assassination of King Alexander and Queen Draga ot 
Servia. It is a first novel, and Mr. Newman Mowci has 
used lus wide experience as editor of more than one popular 
magazine, aim has filled every chapter with the fire of 
adventure and the smoke ot deepening mystery 1 ‘Jie story 
opens with the announcement that the unexpected birth 
of a child has robbed Paul Gazalet, the j>rcmiisiiig political 
journalist, ot an inheritance worth a quarter of a million 
sterling. I he shock stuns Paul, and he flings lmnself 
madly into the first desperate vent me wlmh offers —a 
mission of intrigue in Servia B\ appointment lie meets 
111 the dead of night an Austrian C ount 011 his yacht 111 
Dover Harbour, and, as luck will have it, the Fount is 
shot dead in the cabin mulct Ins very eves by a mysterious 
woman whose escape leaves Paul 111 a very unenviable 
position London, Pans, and Belgrade lend each a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere and glamour to this ably wnltcn and 
thrilling stoiv Mr. Newman Mowci knows Ins public, 
and it is safe to say that after reading ” Red Harvest ” 
the public will want to know 11101 u of Mr Newman Mower 
as a novelist 


Zb c Bookman's liable. 

VERSES AND REVERSES. By Wilfrid Meynell. is net 
(Herbert dfc Uamcl ) 

In a quaint prefatory apology for his title, Mr. Mcynell 
says " these little Verses are, in truth, all Reverses * first 
thoughts that refuse ta obey marching orders, runaways 
from the right line of formation 1 can marshal them into 
print only under friendly cover of this old manner of label ” 
Howbcit, one feels that this would be a delightful world 
if all the reverses wc have to meet in it were* as pleasant as 
these. Even the slightest ot them has its own curious 
charm ; some cliaracteiistic sparkle of humour, some touch 
of fancy or wistful thought to give it grace and distinctive- 
ness ; and such as the lines to "Christina Rossetti,” as 
" The Welcome,” " The Climber in the Cot/' " To One 
who hastened Heavenward, ” are fine poetry, and perhaps 
the finer for the casual, unpremeditated air and manner of 
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them. One cannot quote any one example as fairly repre- 
sentative ; the book is so compact of whimsicality and 
seriousness, of light epigram, large humanity and deep 
religious feeling ; but ” To Her : At Pisa,” comes as near 
as any to the average tone of it : 

“Thou finished 'lower of Womanhood, 

Hooted and fast 111 Nature’s good, 

Yet reaching, flower-like, to the skies : 

The first to catch the sun —his rise; 

And, when the day’s for others done. 

The last to lose the lingering sun. 

Thv walls all treasuries enfold 
Within their ivory and gold ; 

Thou can’st withstand the straitest siege. 

Nor askest aid from this thy liege ; 

Alone thou nsest in thy power : 

Yet be towards me a Leaning Tower.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. By A W. Holland. (id. net. (British German 
Friendship Society ) 

In this admirable and useful little book the author's aim 
is two-told. First, to give the general reader as compre- 
hensive* an idea as possible of the German Empire ; and 
secondly, to establish a better relationship Ixdwccn Ger- 
many and England. In the first the author is entirely 
suet cssful and within the space of less than a hundred 
and fifty pages he presents a picture of the German Empire 
from the troubled times of Arnunius down to the highly 
successful and progressive Germany of the Emperor William. 
Mr. Holland presents Ins facts with a terseness and clarity 
that are beyond praise, and while the book is mainly a 
” history ” it is a history that explains itself and leaves 
nothing to the imagination —the liescttmg sin of the 
educational text book. For example, when Mr. Holland 
discusses the ramifications of the Reichstag and the Bun- 
desrath , he gives us at the same time a clear and concise idea* 
of the Imperial Parliament. It is of interest to note that 
the author holds the same ideas with regard to international 
politics as Mr. Norman Angell, but Mr Holland summarises 



Mr* A. W. Holland.; 


the whole matter in a couple of terse pages. We should like 
to see a new and enlarged edition of this admirable little 
book, in view of which we would submit that the author 
might enlarge to advantage and give as much space to 
German art and letters as he has given to trade and politics* 
The book is provided with an excellent bibliography. 

THE GREEN FIELDS. By Kenneth Hare. is. net. (Elkin 
Mathews.) » 

Though there is perhaps no living poet whom we can with 
absolute assurance place among the immortals, the art Vi 
poetry, viewed as a whole, is in a more hopeful condition 
than it has been for many a day. That the nineteenth 
century produced a series of matchless poets is undeniable ; 
but during its magnificent progress a gulf gradually widened 
between poetry and life. Accomplished sterility was the 
inevitable result. Now, however, the art has opened its 
arms once more to the whole of life, and a quickening fire 
has run through all its members. We see this in the work 
of Mr. Masefield, of Mr. Davies and others. We see it 
unmistakably, if in little, in the slim output of Mr. Kenneth 
Hare. 99 The Green Fields ” is a delightful book. In dedi- 
cating it to Sir Walter Raleigh (who sustains so worthily 
a name of almost intolerable honour) Mr. Hare at once 
betrays his predilections. His green fields are those where 
Corinna went a-maying. He writes with the Elizabethan 
zest, the Elizabethan love of birds and flowers, of fairies 
and mortal maidens ; with no little, moreover, of the right 
Elizabethan lilt. There arc pieces, too, which recall the 
Greek Anthology in their economy and precision ; and 
epigrams of an eighteenth century polish. Not that Mr. 
Hare is derivative : he is an authentic poet, and frankly 
proud of the fact, writing : — 

that have thought and paper 
Seek no man to give. 

Content with the God’s gift in us 
And the thought that shall live 

And we hold these things are princely 
Beyond eclipse. 

And above fraud, trade, and cunning, 

Spilt blood and ships. 

But he is in the finest tradition to which an English poet 
can belong, at once classical and national. His work is 
slight so far (Herrick’s was always), and it is possible that 
lie will one day sound deeper depths. His present note, 
however, is good enoifgh for us ; at once fairy and humane, 
gay, but not altogether preoccupied with gaiety, full of a 
sense of gentle a nC delicate and beautiful things, best 
summed up m his own haunting couplet : 

Not to the man-at-arms or mariner, 

1 dunk the merrv long-haired lute-player. 


UNSEEN FRIENDS. By Mrs William O’Brien r>s. 6d. net. 
(Longmans ) 

These are friends in the past who have meant more to 
Mrs. O'Brien than any she lias met in everyday life, though 
in the social sphere she is evidently a gentle and sympathetic 
spirit. They include Mrs. Oliphant, Charlotte Bronte, 
Jean Ingelow, Eug&iie de Gudrin, Christina Rossetti, and 
certain foundresses and members of religious orders. They 
have become part of her own life, and she writes of them 
with the kindly and interested detail she might employ in 
writing of intimate friends to other intimate and mutual 
friends. She loves byways as well as highways. That 
the reader is likely to know much or aught of the immediate 
theme she does not apparently consider ; she tells all she 
knows, as »fjt were an entirely new story. How frankly 
and feelingly sli^ has identified herself with Irish country 
ways, and her husband's people, is notable. 

EDOUARD MANET. With an Introduction by Louis Hour- 
ticq, and Notes by Jean Laran and Georges Le Bas. With 
48 Plates. 3s. 6d. net. (Hcinemann.) 

One of a useful series, this little book, with its crisp 
introduction, and its very readable notes on certain pictures. 


Photo by Elliott & bry. 
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LITERARY AGENCY. Novels. Short 
Stories, and Articles read and placed. 
Beginners' worR a speciality. Write for 
free prospectus to " Locks ley," Presburg 
Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


T ypewriting, duplicating, mss.. Legal 
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Stammering and Child Welfare. 

By J. BRETHERTON HADLEY. 

Post from from the Author . (Reju luted from "‘l he Child.”) 
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DUNELM, BROADWATER, WORTHING. 
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ITS HISTORY. NATURE, ANII MODERN USE IN THE HANDS 
OF THE PHYSICIAN. 

By A. BETTS TAPLIN. LRCP A LM CEd.n). Member end late President 
of the Psvcho-Medical Society of Grrai Britain. 

“ Very interesting little book ** — J otter 

" It is interesting to learn what Hypnotism really is. and to have the clouds of doubt 
and fiction which have exaggerated its proportions, cleared away." — NoUxtiRham Guardian. 

LITTLRBURY BROS., Publishers. 3. Creaahall Street. LIVERPOOL. 
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SECOND EDITION 


THE PROBLEM OF 
EDWIN DR00D 

A Study in the Methods of 
Dickens. By Sir 

W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 

3/6 net 

Arthur Waugh “Solves (lie mystery of forty years.’' 

J. Ci mi M t, Waitfkh "Thu Drood rase Is I think, ended It 
has reached a liiiul Court of Appeal, and a verdict has been 
delivered." 

C k. S. in 1 hi Sphne * 1 am o\ erwhelmed by the arguments 
produced by Sir William. They have Indeed converted me " 

Thomas Sp< c umiil *’ Not only one of Its author's most Interesting 
productions, but also onf of the most considerable critical pci- 
formances of recent y«u s ” 

Dativ News "This must heroine the classical survey oi the 
Alternating problem ” 

Times "Sir William Kobertson Nlcoll proves himself a literary 
detective of no mean capacity " 

Athenteuw "A real contribution to the subiert The present 
reviewer regards It as an absolutely satisfactory siieiiKiheninK of 
the best views concerning the two main iesuts of the story." 

Glasgow Herald' "A brilliant addition to Dickens’ Literature " 

Hirnnn^ham Daily Post "Takes a place among the few who must 
be regarded as Indispensable to anybody who seeks to solve the 
riddles Dickens left unanswered." 


HODDER & STOUGHTON , VURUSHFR S. LONDON 
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Emile Zola. 

From “ Edouard Manet ’’ (Helnciuann). 


flotes on IRew Books. 


MESSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. ‘ 

A chance meeting in the Elgin room at The British 
Museum between English, Americans and Russians provides 
the starting-point for the strange tale of Fate which Mr. J..A. 
T. Lloyd unfolds in The Three Destinies (6s.). Appropri- 
ately enough the meeting takes place before The Thrge 
Fates, and appropriately enough, too, the party was joined 
l»V the eccentric savant. Professor Fothenngham who, like* 
the witches in Macbeth, confidently predicted when tffey 
should all meet again. Tlic central figure of the story, 
Eustace Long wood, is a. si range type of unpractical dreamer,, 
whose only purpose in life is to be the supine instrument 
111 the hands of Destiny to vindicate the Professor's pre- 
diction Thus does lie drift into marriage with Esme* 
Harding, thus is he swept off his feet by the second of 
the Museum maidens, now a world-famed diva with a 
sinister husband 111 the background : atul thus docs he find 
ioi I lit* first time a prospect of peace 111 vet another etl^ 
1 ountcr in Iho Elgin room with the real Lady of Destiny. 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN «Sr CO 
\ book of thrilling fascination for hov or, indeed, map* 
is Dr Sven Hedin’s exhaustive " journey " From Pali to* 
• Pole (7s 6d net) It is a translation, ” edited and abridged 
fnr the use of English-sport king young people," of Fran Pol 
till / J f »/, and mav be termed a personally conducted tour 
(on paper) across the world In Part 1 the author, starting 
from Sloe kholm, makes his way to Berlin, and then journeys 
on hnm country to country. Ins eves observant, his spirit 
1 heerful, his nature adaptable, till he lias feasted his gaze 
upon 'I urkey, Persia. Russia, India. 'I liibct, China, Japan ; 
rounding home l»v Russia again, and so back to Stockholm 
the starting-point Pail IT. finds him, with the same 
tlim 1 mghness of plan, wending his wa\ to London and 
Pans, and 1hen<c off and away to Rome, Afnea, America, 
North and South, to the South Seas ami 1o the North and 
South Polar regions. A genius for travel is displayed m 
every chapter ; the reader cannot fail to realise* it. 


is a model in the, art of concise writing In the shortest 
possible space it coni fives to give a sparkling outline poi- 
trait of Edouard Manet himself, an excellent rSmmd of the 
character of his art, and a good deal of what contemporary 
critics thought about if In icgaid to the latter, one is 
apt in the fuller biographies to miss the real reason of the 
public’s quarrel with Manet. M. Hourtiiq sums up this 
as his " bold inconstancy ” ; that is to say, he was always 
changing, always progressing fiom fine uudne ity to a fresh 
one, without giving his public time to digest the last. It 
was this characteristic rather than any innate and fixed 
quality in his work that aroused icsentment. As a matter 
of fact, M. Hourticq doubts, and we share the doubt, whether 
Manet knew " exactly the new kind of painting that he 
was trying to substitute for llic old." The only certain 
thing is that he strove to paint objects in open daylight 
instead of in the manipulated light of the studio - to model 
indeed, but to model without light shadows. He " unhesi- 
tatingly sacrificed all the finesse of modelling in order to 
be able to sec and to render absolute contrasts." The result 
was a certain garishness that startled and dismayed a public 
already sufficiently disturbed by conflicting art-currents. 
Manet’s persistence in experiment against the opposition 
even of quondam friends makes one of the most remarkable 
stories in the history of painting. Had he been less of a 
fighter, he must surely have compromised with his enemies ; 
as it was, he fought them to the day of his death. Reverses 
and derision meant, not starvation — he was provided 
against that — but unrelieved embitterment of spirit. 
Indeed, had it been money that he wanted, he might at 
any rate have had the consolation of knowing, as several 
of our modern painters have come to know, that there is 
money in being misunderstood by a sufficient number of 
people for a sufficiently long time. His relationship to the 
Impressionists, which is a good deal more distant than hasty 
critics would have it, is lightly touched upon by M. Hourticq 
whose general estimate of the painter is refreshingly 
impartial. The illustrations are well chosen and there is 
a short but useful bibliography. 


MESSRS HODDER Ar STOUGHTON. 

To the numerous admirers of Mr A C Henson’s books the 
volume whirl) Messrs JJodder tV Stoughton have now published 
should prove a valued friend It is called The Beauty of Llfe v 
and it. is compiled from Mr Henson’s various w filings, by Caroline 
Abbott Deibv ( 6 s net). It is a prose anthology for evety day 
of the year, containing faith, hope and chanty strongly, simply 
and sympathetically expressed Here arc words of ehecr and 
encouragement, of experience and tolerance, of observation and 
understanding, of meditation and comfort One of the great 
charms of Mi. A C Bee son’s writings is, of course, the personality 
which ho has the Rift of making felt throughout his pages 'that 
charm has by no means been lost in these extracts " I have 
thought,” says Mr. TVcnson 111 his Introduction to this volume, 
“ not of the effect to be produced, but of the thing itself as it 
appeared to me . . . T have not attempted to avoid homeliness 
atul plainness of speech, because I have not aimed at art so much 
as the far greater thing which is behind all art, the transhguiing 
emotion, which is beyond all symbols, and of which all symbols 
arc but the expression, as coinage is the expression of wealth." 

MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO. 

Miss Mary Grant Bruce is, of course, known as an entirely 
trustworthy writer for girls, but she has seldom done better 
work than is to be found 111 Glen Eyre (2s. fid ), which is a really 
delightful study of a girl’s life in the wilder parts of the state of 
Victoria, Australia. Although primarily designed tor girls it is 
probable that the book will appeal almost as widely to the genet 3 1 
public. It is pleasantly illustrated. 

MR. JOHN LANE. 

Mr. — or, more probably, Miss— Bertal lleeney lias written in 
Plckanock (fis.) a quiet, pleasant little talc oj Settlement Days 
m Canada. The author presents French Canadian character in an 
attractive light, and the book has also a strong religious interest. 
It is somewhat lacking in movement, but the reader’s atten- 
tion should be centred on the atmosphere and the characterisa- 
tion rather than the plot. 

r YEAR BOOKS. 

We have rccwved the new volume of The Literary Year 
Book (fis. net) now published by Messrs John Ouseley & Co. 
Certain useful features have been omitted, but the full directories 
of authors, publishers, booksellers, magazines and newspapers 
are retained, with the usual and serviceable information that 
no author or journalist can dispense with We have received 
also the invaluable Haaell'a Annual, published by Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, and giving the amplest and most con- 
cise record of the world's progress in every direction during the 
past year. It is every man’s ideal handbook, no matter what 
his business or profession may happen to be. 
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DESKS j’ 

SO Styles. 9 

Style No. 1633, shewn below, is very popular H 
with those who prefer a low desk It gives 
one a clear view of the room, and the pull 
out writing bed is useful when one wants to 
examine plans, maps, drawings, and large 
papers, etc. Altogether this is a very com- 
pact little desk It is well finished, and can 
be had in either quartered oak or mahogany s 

Ask for Catalogue No i8n. S 

Packing Fraa.-Orders of £2 Carnal* P«id to 
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TWO WONDERFUL NOVELS 


CORPORAL CAMERON 


BECAUSE 


£ It is now in its 35th Thousand. 

It is by the famous author of “ The Sky Pilot.” 

" it has,” says the Daily Chronicle, “the breath of the prairies, the zest of heroic 
endeavour, and plenty of fine manliness. It is a book all can enjoy and be 
the better for reading.” “Ralph Connor gives us,” writes the Morning Post, 
“a vigorous study of a man of tough fibre and staunch loyalty.” “There is 
no better depicter of Canadian life to-day than Ralph Connor,” remarks the 
Church e Cimcs. 

”*L01TP0RAI CAMEROWTSfc North- W*«t Mounted Polioe. By RALPH < ONNOR. Author of 

**Th» Sky Pilot.” ” Block Rook.” ole. 


THE LADY MARRJED 


BECAUSE 

X 


It is now in its 30th Thousand. 

It is by the mthor of that world-famous book, “ The Lady of the Decoration.” 
“ It is,” says the Pall Mall Gazelle, “altogether delightful.” The Daily telegraph 
writes of it as b eing “ delightfully fresh, and shot through and through with 
sp a r Mi»» of genuine humour.” The Scotsman says, “ It is written with the same 
womanly feeling and alertness as made its predecessor so successful.” “ The 
Lady of the Deooration” is one of the most popular books ever written, and 
the British Weekly predicts a no less enthusiastic reception for this book, 
which is written with die seme charm and gentleness. 

THE LADY MARRIED. Br dw Antfcor of "Tfc. Lady of *0 Doooratioa.** Ol- 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, FU^MSHEBS. WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 

POPULAR NOVELS FOR 1913. 

Large Crown. 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 6a. 1 

Special attention may be directed to the artistic bindings of these novels. Each has an attractive envelope printed in colours^ 

and is illustrated by first-class artists. 


THE WASTREL. 


Harold Bindloas. 


Somehow everyone seems interested in anything about the 
Colonies, and that is perhaps one of the reasons why Mr. 
Bind loss is so successful. In the course of a powerfully 
engrossing and dramatic story he has the knack of imparting 
to the reader a mine of Information about the country In which 
his scene is laid, and that without ever becoming dull or prosaic. 

THE HARVEST MOON. 

Justus Miles Forman. 

When appearing serially In The Windsor Magazine, “The 
Harvest Moon ” was accounted one of its best attractions. 
It is of enthralling interest. 

THE COTTAGE IN THE CHINE. 

Headon Hill. 

Mr. Headon Hill can always be depended upon for a story 
comparable to one of Wilkie Collins', and “ The Cottage in 
the Chine’* is one of more than ordinary power. 

NO OTHER WAY. Louis Tracy. 

An adventure story In its author’s best manner, and with a 
plot that mystifies the reader on the first page and holds him 
enthralled through a maze of incident until it Is elucidated. 


THE GOLDEN ROSE. Fred M. White. 

Mr. Fred M. White’s work differs from that of Messrs. 
Oppenhcim and Lc Queux, with which It is coftiparable, In 
that it is even more full of Incident and sentiment. 

LORD PETWORTH’S DAUGHTER. 

Florence Warden. 

Miss Warden's popularity seems as great as ever, and she 
will earn the thanks of new and old admirers for this sincere 
and moving story. 

THE FOUNDLING. Paul Trent. 

One of the most successful novels published within the last 
few years was “ The Vow,” by Paul Trent. Four editions 
were sold in England and six in America. The author’s new 
story has been eagerly anticipated. 

HER CONVICT HUSBAND. 

Marie Connor Leighton. 

Although Mrs. Leighton’s work is often spoken of as 
“melodramatic,” it is of the kind that one enthuses over by 
reason of its emotional interest and unusual realism. 

GREY TIMOTHY. Edgar Wallace. 

There Is never an end to Mr. Wallace’s versatility — he has 
now turned to the English turf for the background of his new 
novel. “ Grey Timothy ” is a breezy and humorous story 
that is likely to be talked about. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 

Century Magazine 

Some of the Contents of the February Number. 

THE FAIRY WIFE, by Maukke Hkuleti, Author of "The Forest Lovers,” etc., with picture In colour by 
Arthur Kackh«im. 

JAPAN'S COMMERCIAL CRISIS. By James Davenport iimstiiid. _ — m*— 

NATIONAL HEALTH AND MED 1 '”-’-*. VREEDOM. Both sides ot a. question of ptibli* Interest. 

By B. t) V lower and J • IM,KR * 

COLES ENGRAVi*”* <-**" MASTERPIECES. The Countess Locearl. B> Vandyki. 

THE P f --LOURED HORSE. By Marion Hamilton Carter. Illustrated. 

FP' * 1 ERNITIES IN WOMEN’S COLLEGES. By the Presidents and Dcansol various Colli*. lor Women. 

• HE HAVE. By Rl hard Dkhan, Author of “The Dop Doctor." Illustrated. 

T. TEMBAROM. By Francks Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated. 

LINCOLN E PLEDGE, WITH FACSIMILE. Lincoln as a Boy Knew Him. By John I angdon Kaine. 
a now story of Lincoln's assassination. By jKastB W. Weik. 

LADY OR THE TIGER P By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated. 

SONG OF THE OPEN LAND. By Richard Burton. r 

LONG SAM “TAKES OUT.” By Ki i.is Parker Butler, Author of “ PIrs Is Pik*-” Illustrated. 

ALASKA AS A TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Alfrfd Ho. man. Illustrated. 

IMPRESSIONS OF NEW YORK. By Pierre Loti. t 

TOPICS OF THE TIME. OPEN LETTER8, IN LIGHTER VEIN, etc, BTC. 

u want «h, bat and only tho boot In Art and utoraturo. 


ouboorlbo to “The Cent 


Mt frte par annum, tlntflu numbers 1/4. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, K.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S POPULAR FICTION. 


Large Grown 8vo, Cloth Gilt. 6s. 


Special attention may ba directed to the artistic bindings of these novels. Each has an attractive envelope printed in colours, 

and Is Illustrated by first-class artists. 


THE WASTREL. 


Harold Bindloas. , THE COTTAGE in the CHINE. Headon Hill. 


Somehow everyone seems Interested In anything about the Colonics, end 
that Is perhaps one of the reasons why Mr. Blndloss is so successfhl. In the 
course of a powerfully engrossing and dramatic story he has the knark of 
Imparting to the reader a mine of Information about the country In which his 
scene la laid, and that without ever becoming dull or prosaic. 


Mr. Headon Hill can always be depended upon for a stoij li mpartble to 
one of Wilkie Collins', and “ The Cottage in the Chine" js one of more than 
ordinary power. 

NO OTHER WAY. Louis Tracy. 

An adventure story in Its author's best manner, and with .1 plot that mystifies 
the reader on the first page and holds him enthralled through a mare ot 
Incident until It is elucidated. 

THE GOLDEN ROSE. Fred M. White. 

Mr. Fred M. White's work differs from that ot Messrs. Oppenheim snd 
Le Qiietix, with which it is comparable, in that it Is even more full of incident 
and sentiment. 


Louis Tracy. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 


When appearing serially In 1 he Windsor Ma^axme, "The Harvest Moon* 
was accounted one of Us best attrar tions. It is of enthralling interest. 


Justus Miles Forman. THE GOLDEN ROSE. 



THE FOUNDLING. Paul Trent. 

One of the most successful novels published within the / 
last few* years was "The Vow," by Paul Trent. Four 
editions were sold In England and six In America. The 
author's new story lias been eagerly anticipated. 

GREY TIMOTHY. Edgar Wallace. 

There is never an end to Mr. Wallace's \ersatllit> — he 
has now turned to the English turf for the background of 
Ins new novel. * Grey Tlmoihy" Is a brte/> and 
liiiiiioroiib story that if likely to be talked about. 

HIDDEN LIVES. E. R. Punshon. 

A story with a thrill on eiery page. Once started upon 
it will not be laid aside until the last page is reached 

THE GOLDEN GIRL. 

Alice and Claude Askew. 

One of the best stories by these popular Authors. 

LOVE CONQUERS ALL 
THINGS. Arthur Applin. 

"Love Compieis All 1 hings " Is abt-oluielv the b» st 
Mr Appliu hanevtr written, and is d< nerving of great 

Hakoi.ii UlMlLIISS poi*i«L*ru> I AI L Tkkmi. 

WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 




CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK H\ MR. SWINBURNE 
IS I’ll K TRESS. (Town 8\n t elotli, gilt top, S* lid net. 

CHARLES DICfcENS. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

Ben y Hvo, cloth, gilt top, 1-®* tkl net. 

MOZART’S OPERAS. 

A Critical Study by EDWARD J. DENT. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MUSICAL EXAMINES. 

Demy Bvo t elotli, gilt top, 7s. ttd. net 

CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 

By CHARLES TENNYSON. 

Mltli 12 IUiutl»tluu* In Colour unit B In Beplu by I1AKK\ MOK I.K V . 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, fis. not . velvet, calf, 7s. tkl. net. 

THE CHARM OF PARIS. 

PMMKW BdectwJ und Kdltod by M.FRKU H. HVATT Vk Itli 12 Ilia*- 
trattons In Colour by HARRY MORI.K\. 

A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL BY A* NE W W HITER. 

THE EVERLASTING SEARCH. 

By CECIL DUNCAN-JONES. 6s. [Shortly. 
A SBW NOVEL BY TIIB AUTHOR OF “PANHV MRAKEV 

“ HPAKROWh,' & c. 

A "YOUNG LADY”: A Study in 
Selectness. 

fey HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 6*. [Shortly. 

LONDON : CHATTO* WINDUS, 111, ST. MAHTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


New List in Belles Lettres. 


SIR F. W1DMORI — PAGES ASSEMBLED: A Si in lion from 
tin Writings tin.igin.it i vi and t ritu d ot 1 KI'I’LRK Iv Ul'DMORE, 
l'*c*ip M\o (loth Is. 6d. net, Wiippti, Is. lit t 

JOHN MASS FIELD BALLADS AND POEMS. Hv IOIIN 

M AS I 1 IM.n Ki.yal Iftmn 2». 0d. ml 1 1 hit. I Impression 

W. W. GIBSON FIRES. Hv Will MM VV t.IHsOV Complete 

in Hurt ItnohN » x i*l- trim'll M» 4B. 6d. n* i 
• • May !•< had sipaiattH, also -uiiiloim m si/c and price -DAILY 
BR EAD J \olt 


ERNEST DOWSON DILEMMAS. 

(rowu S\o 2s 6d. nt l 


1 RNTsr OOVVSON. 
ami Lhttipci hd titan 


YONE NOOUCHI -THE AMERICAN DIARY OF A 
JAPANESE GIRL. ] ii»nti<*i»n i c in ( iilciitr, piloted liom 25 Wood 
Hlockb. C 10 .VI 1 Hvo 7 b. 6d. net 

FRANCIS ERNLEY WALROND -THE GODS OF AFRICA. 

Royal ltiino la. 0d. net 

COEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P.l — *OEM8. Hv t.LURC.k 
FORESTER Cr Hvo Is. 6d. m-l 
" One nf the moat inspiriting facts of the- present day Is the number of 
excellent book-* of .'-erse that ap|>car ve.ir l>> \eai lien* for uibtance we 
have Mr <• I* o» ester with a piefare winch in the tot m of a letter from a 
friend gives a reason for the book s existence , is though Any other reason 
were needed than the niusii of Ins poem, **'llu* Heaidieu River" . 

And .v* for the si usitivr translations from tleiangcr and (..ilullus we wamilv 
agree with Mi bon *te»*s candid friend, their cxLclieucc is unquestionable." 

— Qbstrvei . 

WILLIAM GERARD— PIERS GAVBSTON : A, PRINCE'S 
FAVOURITE. A Drama Hy WILLIAM C.LRAKD < rown Hvo 
8 b. Sd. net l/« the Pins 

VIGO CABINET SERIES— New Volump. 

Roval lAnio. Cloth, Is. 0d. net , Wrapper, la. net 

M. BARTLEET -The Raised Road, and other Poema. 

S. A. HENTY— Australian Idylls. 

K. W. LUNDIE- English Eehooa from the Gnartlor Latin. 
A. HUGH FISHER -Poema V* the Pies s 

N.II —Plcasr note than a,* of Adthes*. 

London, ELKIN MATHEWS. Corn Stout, w. 
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A Charming Volume of Sketches of Canadian Rural Life. 5/- 


WHERE THE SUGAR MAPLE GROWS. 

By ADELINE TESKEY 

Author of “The Yellow Pearl," etc 

Mitt Teskey has produced in these idylls of a Canadian Village something unique in the way 
of character studies, equal in all respects to the quaint types of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.'* Her work will prove a revelation to those who claim that Canada has no literature. 

THfc MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, L1M1TTD, 

Mansion House Chambers 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, £ C Head Office— Toronto, Canada 






The Complete Edition in One Hand- 
some Volume of the Poetical 
Works of E. PAULINE JOHNSON, 
the Great Canadian Poetess. 

“ CT-INT AND TEAT HER " to the tirst volume ol 
I the complete poetical works of E PAULINE 
JOHNSON, the famous Mohawk poetess, and the 
daughter of the late Chief Johnson of the Six Indian 
nations fame 1 he reader of M The Bookman M has 
only to look upon the face of the portrait here 
reproduced, to conclude that the poems of Indian life 
and love which make up this delightful edition, are 
the work of a most accomplished writer The volume 
has just been Issued In a handsome binding, and will 
make an Ideal present for friends both home and abroad 

FLINT axd FEATHER 

Being the Complete Poems of 

E. PAULINE JOHNSON 

(“ Tekahionwake.**) 

With a brief biographical sketch of the author. With 
portrait frontispiece. Cloth, 6/- net 

This collection of verse i hove nomed FLINT AND F FATHER because 
of the association of ideas Fimt suggests the Redmans weapons of 
war . Feather the eagle plume that cruis the head of a a amor chief* 
so both flint and feaiker hear the hall-mark of my Mohauh blood 

h PAVUNL JOHNSON 

~THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Mansion House Chambers, 11, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. Head Office— Toronto, Canada. 


Songs of the Day. — Songs of the Night. 

CANADIAN CANTICLES. 


A Companion Volume to those two beautiful The following 1 

anthologies "The Garden of Love*' and varied contents t 

** Fragrance of Tlowers ” A most tasteful pro- The God or Comm—i 

ductlon, and will prove a very acceptable %°{^i 

present for Christmas or any other time The H^ 0,Lm 7 ^f!h£t 

compiler has divided the selection into two The spent* of Mustek 

parto, vl, -“SONGS OF THE DAY" and ffSorn lSHSaLSr 

“SONGS OF THE NIGHT,” the aim has ?<* of $•/?*—{ * 

IfsaMmtai if ii f nffflif — Jl f y 

been well carried out and with good Judgment. The soul of the Mm 

THE MUSSON BOOiT COMPANY, 
Mansion House Chambers, II, Queen Victoria Street, London, E C. 


The following ifCut a short selection of the 
varied contents of this - attractive volume: 


Blessings— The Ghost of Poverty— Mv 1 ml love - F or Eternity— 
The Spirits of Musio—Hope s Golden Sea— My Lady's Ghve— Re- 
pentemce — Since I Know You Love Me -To My Loyo—TheSpmts 
of the Ntghl— Ghosts 9 Homs— love and t— Death's Brute— f ha 
City of Silence— I Mm You— Her Brideg ro om E x p e c ta t ion — 
Im mortal Lave— My Bird of Hope— l he Foudtdm of Tears— 
The Soul of the Murderer — T ittie Im e — 7 he Palore of Tours 

Company, limited, 

, London, E C. Head Office— Toronto, Canada. 


3/6 net 
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A SELECTION FROM 


HUTCHINSON & CO.’S 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TWO I MPO RTANT HISTORICAL NARRATIVES 


Little Jennings and 
Fighting Dick Talbot 

The Story of the Duke and Duchess of 
Tyrconnel 

By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
With photogravure plates and other 
Illustrations 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo , cloth gilt and gilt top , 
34s. net 


An Exiled King 

The absorbing life-story of Qustav 
Adolph IV of Sweden 

By SOPHIE ELKAN 

With photogravure plates and other 
Illustrations 

In 2 volumes , demy 8vo , cloth gilt and 
gilt top . 24s. net 


Adventures among the j The Tragedy of an 
Birds i Army : - y ,?£’ u 

By I. A. TAYLOR 


By W. H. HUDSON 

Author of “The Land's End/' “ Afoot In 
England/' etc. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. xos. 6d. net 


In 1 volume f demy 8vo t cloth gilt and 
gilt top. x6s net 

With photogravure frontispiece and other 
Illustrations 


ART 


FOR ALL LOVERS OF 

SCIENCE 


MUSIC 


The Tear’* Art, | A Day in the Moon ! How to <•“*“ *» 

1913 ! BytheABB^ MOREAUX *0 OrchcetTB 

Translated by A. HILLIARD 
ATTfiRIDClK 

In crown 8vo , cloth gilt , 6s. 

With numerous Illustrations 


Thirty-Fourth Year of Issue 

Over 600 pages, with illustra- 
tions. 

Crown Bvo, doth, Bs. net i 


By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, 

Muh I oc , Ji.A. (Univ. of 
1 land). 

Jn crown So •, t loth gilt , 6s.net. 
With numerous illustrations 
ou .art paper 


HUTCHINSON'S NATURE LIBRARY 


Messmates: 


A Book of Strange 
Companionships 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
Author of '‘The Romance of Wild 
Flowers/' “ Shell Life/' etc. 

With 55 Illustrations , from photographs 
on art paper ; 6s. net 


The Infancy of Animals 

, By W. P. PYCRAFT, 
A.L.S., F.Z.S. 

With over plates on art paper and 
numerous illustrations in the text , 

6s. net 


POPU LA R POCKET NATURE BOOKS 

Each m nndll volume s (7| in. hy ft in.), ruhly gilt, rounded mrneis, 6fl. n.t 


Toadstools & Mushrooms 
of the Countryside 
By EDWARD STEP, ^.s 


With 8 coloured plates and 128 other 
Illustrations from photography on 
art paper 


Astronomy 

By <i. P. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. I 

With 8 coloured plates and 
368 other Illustrations 


British 

Fresh-Water Fishes 

B) Sir HERBEKT MAXWELL, 

Hart 

With 21 beautiful coloured 
plates 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 


CONCERT PITCH 


IN OLD MADRAS B. M. Croker 
THE DETERMINED TWINS 

Edgar Jepaon 

THE COMBINED MAZE 

to J (2nd Edition) May Sinclair 

HORACE BLAKE Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 

IKE SECOND SIGHTER'S c. B. 
DAUGHTER Burgin 

AN AVERAGE MAN R. H. Benson 
THE MOUSE TRAP M. p. wiiicocks 

In crown 8vo, 3 s. Id. OUT OF THE NIGHT Mi*. Hs,h Fnawr sad Hugh Finer 


Frank Danby 
(2nd Edition) 

THANE BRANDON F. Bancroft 
BY THE BLUE RIVER Isabel C. CUke 
FANNY’S FIRST NOVEL 

P. Frankfort Moore 

PATRICIA PLAYS A PART 

Mr*. Barnes-Grundy 

MONTE CARLO <«h EdMra) 

Mrs. H. de Vera Stacpeole 

THE HONEY-STAR Tkknar Edwarde. 

(tad EdMra) 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO.. Paternoster Row, E.C, 


HURST & BLACKETTS 

BOOKS for the SPRING 


AN IMPORTANT LITERARY DISCOVERY 

Memoirs of William 
HicKey 

In i volume , demy 8vo t cloth gilt and gilt lop , 
X2s. 6d. net 


My Life in Teheran 

By THE BARONESS D’HERMAIXE 

In 1 volume , demy 8vo t cloth gilt and gilt top , 
very fully illustrated . 12s. 6d. net 


To Menelek in a Motor 
Car 

By CLIFFORD HALLfi 

With an introduction by C. J. WELD- 
BLUNDELL, B. Lltt. Oxon., F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S., etc. 

Profusely illustrated with reproductions of 
the Author's photographs on art paper 

In demy 8vo f cloth gilt and gilt top. 
X2s. 6d. net 


An important Now Work by tho Author 
of'HoantoofMon , *' " ThoSouiota 
Poopio," mto. 

The World Soul 

By H. FIELDING-HALL 

In demy Svo, cloth gilt , tos. dd. net 


A TIMELY BOOK 

The Mormons 

A Popular History 

By WINIFRED GRAHAM 

Author of “ Ezra the Mormon/' “ The 
Zionists/ etc. 

In crown 8vo , cloth gilt, 6 s. net 


NEW eh NOVELS 

THE CATFISH Charles Marriott 

CIRCE’S DAUGHTER 

Priscilla Craven 

THE LOVERS OF 
MADEMOISELLE Clive Holland 

CALLING THE TUNE 

Justin H. McCarthy 

THE CRYSTAL STOPPER 

Maurice Leblanc 

THE PRICE OF POWER 

William LeQueux 

HIS BROTHER'S KEEPER 

Judge McDonnell Bodkin 

THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 

E. W. Savi 


London : 

HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd. 

Paternoster House, E.C. 
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Dqctooih kO 
•New Books- 


GENERAL LITERATURE 

From the Congo 

to tlfrC Niger and the Nile 

By A^OLF FRIEDRICH, DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. With 
ovflff 500 illustrations, 20 Coloured Plates, and a Map. In 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, gilt top. 32s, net. 

Memoir.* of the Husband 
off an Ex-Crown Princess 

"TyFRI^n^ELU^uIhlMmlhjnil^iwa Prince, of Saxony). 
With ® Frontispiece Portrait. Demy Bvo. Cloth gilt, gilt lop. 
10|. 6d. net; postage, 5d. 

Germany and the Germans 

R, Autlioi ol “England and t 

Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, gilt top. 7a. 6d. net; 


By PRICE COLl.l F R, Autlioi ol “ England and the English," “The 
West in the East." 
postage. 5d. 

THE OFFICIAL "LIFE” OF MICHAEL HAIRLESS 

Michael Fairless : 

Her Life and Writings 

By WILLIAM SCO? 1 I'AI.MLR aid M. With a 

Pnotogravuie Portrait Ftap Bvo Cloth gill, gill top, designed cud 
paiteis. 2s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. I The lloadmriidei Nrites 

Women of the Country 

By GERTRUDE BONE 

Author of “Children’s Children,” “ Pmvinrial Talr-s.” Feap Hvo. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, pic turc end papers. 2s. 6d. net ; postage, 3d. 

{The Jioadmtnder Senes 

West Indian Tales of Old 

By ALGERNON ASPINALL. 

Talcs, romantic and otherwise, revealing the History ot the British 
West Indies. Illustrated. Crown Hvo. 5a. net. 

Love Poems and Others 

By D. H. LAWRENCE 

Author of “The Trespassei,” “ The White Peacock.” Crown Svo. 
Cloth gilt. 5s. net. 

FICTION 

The Red Cross Girl 

By RICHARD HARDING 'DAVIS 

Author of “ Soldiers of Foitunc.” Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Contrast 

By ELINOR GLYN 

Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 

8 vo. 6a. 

Jewels in Brass 

By JITTIE HORLICK 

Author of “ A String of Beads.” Crown Svo. 6s. 

Somethin* New 

By HELEN C. ROBERTS 

Author of “Old Brent's Daughter,” Crown 8vu. 6s. 

THE READERS * LIBRARY 

NEW VOLUMES 

Studies in Four Poets 

By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

Author of “Studies in Poetry,” “ ‘lei my sou mid Browning,” etc. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net ; postage, 44. 

Faith 

By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 

Author of "Success/* “Progress,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2a. 6d. net; 
P°»tagc, 44. 

A Crystal A*e 

By W. H. HUDSON 

Author of “The Purple I.aud/* ‘'Green Mansions,” etc. Crown Svo. 
3a. 64, net; postage, 44. 

Essays 

By COVENTRY PATMORE 

In t Vol. Crown Bvo. 2a. 44. net ; imstage, 44. , n . 

Full Lint of Titter (3S Volume*) in the Sene* will be sent, Post 
Free, on application. 


A Descriptive List of Announcements, also a Naff General 
Catalogue of Publications, will be sent free to any 
address on application . 


XMJCKWOKTH 9 CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Messrs. Methuen’s New Books 


Books marked with an asterisk * will l>e published during March. The I 
others are now ready. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

THE POEMS OF RUDVARD KIPLING. 4 Vok. Frap. Svo. I 
Cloth. 4a. 64. net cadi vol. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An Anecdotal Guide to the British 
Painters and Pictures In the National Gallery lly E. V. Lucaa. 

With zb Plates, leap bvo. Round nonius. 2a. 64. net. 

•THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NEAR EAST 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PER8IAN INVASION 
OF GREECE. By H. R. Hall, M.A.. F.S.A. With 13 Illustra- 
tions and 14 Maps Demy Bvo 1 5a. ml 

•THE SOLDIERS WHOM WELLINGTON LED. IVeds 
of Daring, Chivahy and Renown By E4war4 Fraser. With 12 
Illustration* and 4 Maps. Ciomui Bvo. 5 b. net 

GOLD. PRICES. AND WAGES. Bv j. A. Hobaon, Author 
of “Tho Problem of the Uncntplovi d.” (.row 11 Bvo 3a. 64. net. 

•TRADE UNIONISM. Bv Henry H. Schloeaaer. Barmin .., 1 . 
Law, Joint- Author of “Tin T 1 gal Position of Jiadi* Unions" Crown 
Bvo. ’ 2a. 64. 

•CHRIST AND HIS AGE. Bv Douglas G. Browne. Crown 
8vu. 3a. 64. net. 

•THE FAITH OF ALL SENSIBLE PEOPLE. By David 
Alec Wilson. Frap Hvo 2a. 64. mt. 

HEALTH THROUGH DIET By Kenneth G. Haig. 

L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. With the ddvuc and assistant < of Alexander 
Haig, M.A., M D (Oxun) ( iowu Bvo 3 s. 64. net. 

•THE GOLFING SWING. By Burnham Hare. 1'. .ip. Hvo. 
la. net, 

THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. Bv W. Scarth Dixon. 

Willi uj lllustiations Demy Bvo. 10s. 64. net. 

PARIS AND HER TREASURES. Bv Ethel E. Bicknetl. 

With f>4 lllustiations, 2 PIjus, and a Map. I\.ip. Bvo. Round turners. 
5a. net. 

___ ___ 

-THE LOVE PIRATE. I*v C. N. ■>»‘l A. M. Williamson, 

Authors ol “ Ihc Heather Moon ” C nmn bvo 6a. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. By Marjorie Bowen, Author of 
“ 1 Will Maintain " l rown Svo. 6a. 

-THE ADVENTURES OF OR. WHITTY. Bv Georg. A. 
Birmingham, Autlioi of “ Spanish Cold. ( mwu Hvo. 6a. 

AN AFFAIR OF STATE. By J. G. Sn.Kh, Author ..( Thr 
Principal Ci.iwii 8\ o. 6.. 

MARY ALL-ALONE By John Oxenham. Autlim of “ihc 
Quest ot tlie C. olden Rose.” ( rown Bvo. 6s. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. By E. Maria Alhaneai. Author 
of “Olivia Marv.” Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE PEARL-STRINGER. Bv Peggy Webllng. Audio, of 
“A Spirit of Mir lit ” Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE FOOL IN CHRIST. By Gerhart Hauptmann. 

(.rown Bvo 6a. 

•CHANGE OF CLIMATE. Bv A. A. Methley. Author of 
“The key of Lift " Ciowu Svo Aa. 

THE TERRORS AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Archibald Marshall, frown 8 ' u 6a. 

•IF IT PLEASE YOU ! By Richard Marsh, Author of 
“Judith Lee.” ( mwn Svo. 6a. 

LEO INTO THE WILDERNESS. By WUJlam E. Bailey. 

Crown Bvo. 6a. 

W o... By Maurice Drake. I mwn Svo. 6s. 

REQUITAL. By Mrs. J. O. Arnold, Autlioi »f “Honours 

hasy." Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE EVOLUTION OF EVE. Bv Bertha Shelley, Author 

ol “ I* ndeiby” Crown Bvo. 6s. 

PASSIONS OF STRAW. By Evelyn F. Heywood. 

Crown Hvo 6a. 

HA DOW OF 'SHAWS. By Theo. Douglas (Mr*. H. (,. 
Fverett) Crown Bvo. 6a. 

•STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. By Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes. < rown Bvo. 6s. 

UNCONVENTIONAL MOLLY. By Joseph Adams. 

Crown 8vo 6a. 

•THE WARE CASE. By George Pley dell. Crown fivo. 6a. 

METHUEN’S SHILLING BOOKS. 

l-i a|*. 8vt». la. net. Thi New Volume* arc.— 

DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Ity E. <E. Som.r*lll. and 

Martin Rom 

FIRE IN 8TUBBLE. By Baron... Urcsjr 

INTENTIONS By 0»enr Wild. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE »y S. Barlng-Gould 

Methuen’* Sevenpenny Novel*. 

Fiap. 8 vo. 74. net. 

A New Scries of Novels, by popular Author*. The first volumes ore : - 

ANGEL By B. M. Croker 

PRINCE RUPERT THE BUCCANEER 

By C. J. Cutellffe Hyne 


I CROWN THEE KING 
THE BROOM SQUIRE 


By Max Pemberton 
By S. Barlng-Gould 


METHUEN O CO.. LTV.. 36. ESSEX STREET. 
LONDON. W-C. 
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NISBET & Co.'s Announcements 


NOW 


READY. 


A. C. BENSON. 

Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 

FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION 
SOLD .*. OUT BEFORE 
PUBLICATION 


ALONG 

THE 

ROAD. 


A. C. BENSON. 

Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 

DO NOT FAIL TO ASK YOUR 
BOOKSELLER OR LIBRARIAN 
FOR A COPY 


THE BAYREUTH LETTERS 
OF RICHARD WAGNER. 

Translated by CAROLINE V. KERR. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

In these Letters may be read for the first time in English the story 
of the conception and realisation of Wagner's scheme for the Opera 
House at Bayreuth. JUST PUBLISHED 

BROKEN LINKS IN SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION. 

By the Rev JOHN SMITH, DD, President of the Scottish 
School Boards Association 2a. 6d. net. JUST PUBLISHED 

READY THIS MONTH 


TWO STANDARD SCOTTISH BOOKS. 

SCOTTISH LIFE AND POETRY. 

By L MACLEAN WATT. M.A.. B.D. 13a. 6d. net. 

MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON. 

By E RUSSELL With Illustrations 15a. net* 

WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME. 

By WILFRED T. GRENFELL. M.D., C.M G. Author 
of “ Down North on the Labrador,” etc. 2a. net. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A. T. PIERSON : A Biography. 

By his Son. DELAVAN L PIERSON With Portrait and 
Illustrations 6a. net. 


TWO YEARS UNDER THE CRESCENT. 

A War Correspondent's Experiences with the Turks m Tripoli and Thrace. 

By H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. 

With numerous Sketches, Photographs and Coloured Drawings Demy 8vo 10a. 6d. net. 

JAMES NISBET 6 Co., Ltd., 22, Berners Street, London. W. 


SECOND REVISED EDITION 


THE PROBLEM OF 
EDWIN DROOD 

A Study in the Methods of 
Dickens. By Sir 

W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 

3/6 net 

Aaitli r Wai c.ii * Solves Mie imsuiy of forty y« ars. ' 

J Ci miv«. Wai ifks “Tin Drood * is, I tlunk, ended It 
has redthfd a hnil Court of Appeal, and a verdict has been 
ilflitericl 

C K S in 7 hi S flute I am o\ or w lit land by the arguments 
produce d by Sir William. Tht y h tve indeed i onvt rted nit " 


1 komas Si froMHj * Not only one of its autnor s inn* t Inter* sting 

{ ii odui lions, but also on* of the most considerable critical per- 
brmances of recent years 1 

Dad i JVtus “This tmi.it become tlit clasglcal survey of the 
fascinating problnu 

Times “Sir William Robertson Nicoll proves himself a literary 
detective of no mean capacity 1 


Athemrvm “A real contribution to the subject The present 
rcvicuri regards it as an absolutely s itisfuctory strengthening ot 
the best views conr* rnuig the two main issue s of the story * 

Glasgon H ci aid "A brilliant addition to Dickens 1 Iterator 6 M 

Htrmtnaham Daily Past “Takes a place among the lew is ho must 
be regarded as indispensable to anybody who seeks to solve the 
riddles Dickens left unanswered." 

HODDER & STOUGHTON , PUBLISHERS, LONDON 


Cambridge Manuals 

General Editors: P. GILES. Lltt.D., 
and A. C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S. 

Price 1 b net 

bound in cloth , in lambskin 2s 6d net 

TEN NEW VOLUMES 
Ready February 1 1 

Ancient Babylonia. By c. h. w. johns, Lltt.D. 

The Earth : It, Shape, Size, Weight, and Spin. 

By J. H. POYNTINO, Sc.D., F.R S. 

The Atmosphere. By a. j. berry, m.a. 

The Icelandic Sagas. By w. a. craioie, ll.d. 

The Physical Basis of Music. By alex. 

WOOD, M.A., I).Sc. 

The Modem Warship. By edward l. 

ATTWOOD, M.Inst.N.A. 

Comparative Religion. By f. b. jevons, 

Lltt.D. „ 

The Story of a Loaf of Bread. By Proi. 

T. B. WOOD, M.A. 

Ancient Stained and Painted Glass. By 

F. SYDNEY EDEN. 

The Vikings. By Prof. ALLEN MAWER, M.A. 

A prospectus giving full particulars of tha series, with a list of the 
volumes ready and in preparation, of which there are a very large number, 
will be sent post free on receipt of a postcard addr ess ed to D C.M, 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Fsttsr Lass, Lo n don. B*CL 
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MR. LANE'S "BOOKS I Messrs. Stanley Pant’s List. 


The Book of the Season 

From Studio to Stage 
From Studio to Stage 


16 a. net 


wracppy OROBSMITH 


“One of the liveliest and best humouitd volumes «f runimsccnrts that 
it haa been out Rood fot tunc to enjoy Mr (.rovnnith writs. s i» veil as he 
acts, and ahrewdnts* and mm uncut plav lightly our cvciy pim — Vaily 
J elcgraf h 


Recent Successes 

THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE Joseph Turquan 
( 12 s fld. net) 

Containing much now mutter concerning the life of 
Josephine sfter her divorce. 

XtlFJC 6 UTTERS 07 WILLIAM CORBETT 
(2 vols , Sis. net) Lewis Melville 

LETTER BAG OF LADY ELIZABETH 

SPENCER STANHOPE A. M. V. Stirling 
(2 vols , S2s. net) 

THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY WOMAN’S 
LIFE (16s. net) Mrs. Alec Tweedle 

ROMANTIC TRIALS OF THREE CENTURIES 
(lis. 6 d. net) Hugh Childers 

THE STORY OF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA 
(16s. net) Translated by Lady Mnrctnn Luis Coloma 

NAPOLEON'S LAST CAMPAIGN IN 

GERMANY (lis 6 d. net) f. Loraine Petre 

DOWN THE MACKENZIE AND UP THE 
YUKON ( 6 s. net) Elihu Stewart 

AUSTRIA : HER PEOPLE AND THEIR 
HOMELAND ( 21 s net) James Baker 

48 Pictures in C olour by Donald Max we 11 

TAPESTRIES . Their Origin, History, and Renaissance 
(16s net), iq Illustrations Georgg Leland Hunter 

DEBORAH : A Poetic Play Lasoelles Abercrombie 
(is 6 d net) • 

POEMS ( 8 s. 6 d. net) Luoy Masterman 

THE STRUGGLE FOR BREAD “A Rifleman" 
A Reply to Norman Angell's 44 Great Illusion H ( 0 s. net) 

THE VIOLET BOOK ( 0 s. net) D. ft A. Allen Brown 

With Coloured Illustrations by liene Johns 


Brilliant Six Shilling Novels 


TOPHAM’S FOLLY 


George Stevenson 


Mr R Ci BRMlAm m SiimMi rniirt Thr vlili ot tl r book Ins 
such case aud pmu^iviiv ss sue h t mipclling 1 i sanation th it the rtii i 
will be half way through it befen h« becomes iwarc that he Inn bun 
turning ita pages " 

THU FINGER OF MR. BLEE Peter Blundell 

Ttwitt “Mi Bice lb in original, aud joy the pi .t is ingcin us 
and bis the true ring about it 

Rientng Statulaul * Of U n screamingly tuuny 

FIRE AND FROST ( Shortly ) Maud Cruttwell 

THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT BE KING 

s Sidney Dark 

Daily Telegraph •« As fresh, jolly, and t ntertainmRa story as wi h m 
euoouatered for more than a couple of publishing btasonf 

MY FRIEND'S BOOK * Anatole France 

JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE 
PUJOL William J. Locke 

THE UNBEARABLE BASSINGTON 

H M. Munro iBakl) 

MYLES OALTHORPE, LDJB. P. E. Mill. Young 
AT ALL LIBRARIES 


BODLSY HEAD VIGO ST. W. 


THE LORDS 
OF 

THE DEVIL’S 
PARADISE 

By G SIDNEY I'A TERNObTI'K 
Ulus , g/- net 

Graphic 1 Should make civill/i 
tion rise In tevult 


WESTERN MEN 
WITH 
EASTERN 
MORALS 

B, W N WILLIS 
Authoi of * The Whitt Slav e^i of 
london, icc 

V\ Kh a Prcfai « by R A Dennett, 
Lilt r of truth ir 8vj Illus 
g . lit ( 


THE A.B.C. OF ARTISTIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By A J ANOkUbON 

With Photogrivuic Plates ind Ililftone Illustrations* Laige Ci Svo, 
5/- not. 

•I mat cut PholoLiaphn — 1 A most tl« lightful book I vety itnateur 

photogiapher with tn Interest in pict ni tl work slu ul«l m t it 


THE 

EUROPEAN IN 
INDIA 

Uy H HI KV1 Y 
(Indian 1 digraphs n.urtd)t 
Demy 8vo Illustrated 12/6 net 
Sheds a flood of li^ht on the life 
of the 1 uropeati in Indt i Mr 
iltrvoy writes with an t ntrrtainmg 
pen, and crowds his book with 
brightness and aiuiisr ment 

THE 

DESTINY OF 
CLAUDE 

MAY W YNNI 

Author of 11 Henri of N ivarre, &e 
I US I READY 

The rimes s*t s “1 xcitingadve.il 
tureb of the flh Century 


*** Third Ur i i mnov 

THE WHITE 
SLAVES OF 
LONDON 

By W N Wit I lb I/, net ■ 
Inrnipor itmg appeals to the Nation 
by His Gi tet the. Atcbbtshjp i 
Cant* i bury, tlif Lord Bishop ui 
Jomljn, the Lotd Ui lop i Bir- 
mingham and Mrs Bt unwell B m th 

THE 

CELEBRITY’S 

DAUGHTER 

Viol IT HUNT 

8econd Large Edition being 
rapidly exhausted 

Duly (iiapht — One of the sue 
ce sst s of the S* ason 


RAFAEL SABATINI’S GREATEST ROMANCE 

FipjtJL.rj^Edition^EiiJwujt.d^ 

THE STROLLING SAINT 

Uy RVI vri SAB VI INI 

Author of IhL lion Skin Bird lvs th Mi uilice u, I ht Lifeiof 
t i,iii Borgn At. 

WHAT THE PRESS HA8 8AID OF RAFAEL 8ABATINI I 

* Mr Sibatinii untp cetionablv ne f tin tut t excu ng ivIn* wutt rs 
oi the cloak in i dagger line I —Doth \ms 

‘Mr Sibitim lias t vivid ind re. ilistir jx n — \orkthirt Ojstr er 
Mt Sabitmi is i c t| ll il wt iver r f j 1 ts Library » >rli 
Mr S ibaiim is i novel! t of niurh real e.\e i lie net — \ yrthern II hig 
1 Whit Mi Sibitim lots net kn w f the lllf an i times ot Loire 
Borstal not w u ih con*Ult-i mg —GUI 


THE 

REDEEMER 

kinC ha/iv 

A uth r of The Nun, Ac 

l he Catholic Herald sty I thi 
tilth >r A w liter f txce.pt < nil 
chatm 

iAi iiw e siy * Sh uid c Hint 
nuoiig M R i/in m ist th iigbtf il 
studies in my exrellem 

ch ii ictti siu Ins 

THE 

INSANITY OF 
GENIUS 

By J I MSDLT 
Sixth and New Eultlon 
With t Preface hy Dt B1 K x AKD 
HOUANDER 
Crow n Svo »/. mt 

SIR GALAHAD 
OF THE ARMY 

HAMIl TON DRl MMONP 
Daily JVifci-'A it illy vigorous 
and stirring romance 
Nottingham Guatdian • A re 
markably good novel 


THE POODLE- 
WOMAN 

A tory of Restititi u at Conjugal 
Rights 

ANN1 SI 1 A KLM V \ 

Daily hie tapl — * Absorbing 

fr ni tlu first putt th last 


l\ the D in/ It t l it hi) 
RDSJ // M 

SAMPHIRE 

Uy I ADV SVIIH ORAN r 
Lr w ii °~y 3 6 mt 


A GREY LIFE 

A Romance of Batti 
Dv RI i A 

An lush idvru urn who I lays 
an linpottant J*art in A Grey Lite 
is the mile protc type jf Kit i s 
Immoital * Peg, the Rak 


STANUgV PAUL * CO 31. B8BIX STRBKT, LONDON 

Descriptive Catalogue of looNew Hciks will be sent gratis to any iddrats 
r in the World 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 

SOME CAPITAL NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED.' 

E. W. HORNUNG’S 

WITCHING HILL 

In this new book the creator of “ Raffles " returns to the field of his fame. 

“ The laying of the ghost is perhaps the most ingenious incident in this lively book, 
which is advertised to thrill and mystify and justifies its advertisers.*’ — Pall Mall Gazette . 

( 6 /-) 

MRS. HUBERT BARCLAY’S 

EAST OF THE SHADOWS 

The best story the popular author of “Trevor Lordship” and “A Dream of Blue 
Roses” has ever written. A very charming idyll. (6/-) 

PERCY BREBNER’S 

THE LITTLE GREY SHOE 

This new adventure story by the author of “ Princess Maritza ” is a very real success. 
“It is full of movement and colour and holds the attention from the first page to the 
last.** — Scotsman. “ Those who love a story of romance, love and high adventure should 
not miss * The Little Grey Shoe.* ” — Pall Mall Gazette. (6'-) 

O. DOUGLAS’S 

OLIVIA IN INDIA 

For sheer high spirits and humour, for a keen but never ill-natured wit, for the most 
effective rapid sketches of Indian scenery and society — for sparkle, brightness, and 
humanity, read “ Olivia in India.” (6/-) 

MARIAN BOWER’S 

SKIPPER ANNE 

This tale of Napoleon's Secret Service took a high place in our recent £1,000 Prize 
Novel Competition. “ One would have thought it impossible to write an historical novel 
of the French Revolution period : but Miss Bower has done it. The book has the close 
fascination of a detective story and the romantic air of history." — Daily News. (6 /-) 

WONDERFUL SALES FOR TWO WONDERFUL NOVELS 

35th THOUSAND 

CORPORAL CAMERON 

By RALPH CONNOR, the famous author of “The Sky Pilot." (6/-) 

30th THOUSAND 

THE LADY MARRIED 

By the author of “ THE LADY OF THE DECORATION.” The altogether delightful 
companion volume to one of the most popular books ever written. (6/-) 


HODDER it STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS. LONDON, E.C. 
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THE EMPIRE OF INDIA 

By SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I., 

C.I.E., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal . 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, Kilt top, with 26 full-page plate 
illustrations and map. 7/6 net. Uniform with other 
volumes in the •• ALL RED " Series on AUSTRALIA, 
by the Hon. B. R. Wise ; NEW ZEALAND, by Sir 
Arthur P. Douglas, Bt. ; CANADA, by W. L. Griffith ; 
SOUTH AFRICA, by Basil Worsfold ; and THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, by A. E. Aspinall. 

SYMBOLISM of ANIMALS 

AND BIRDS 

REPRESENTED IN ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 

By ARTHUR H. COLLINS. M.A. With 120 Illus- 
trations. 5/- net. 

THE IMMOVABLE EAST 

STUDIES OF THE PEOPLE & CUSTOMS OF PALESTINE 

By PHILIP I. BALDKNSPERaiiR. With Biographical 
Introduction by FREDERIC LEES. With 24 full- 
page plate illustrations and map. 7/6 net. 


FLEET STREET in SEVEN CENTURIES. 

Being a History of the Growth of London Beyond the 
Walls into the Western Liberty and of Fleet Street to 
our time. By WALTER GEORGE BELL. With a 
Foreword by Sir WILLIAM P. TRELOAR, Bart. 
Forty-six Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 620 pp. 16/- net. 


WANDERINGS ON THE ITALIAN 

RIVIERA. The Record of a Leisurely Tour in 
Liguria. By FREDERIC LEES. With Frontispiece 
in Colour, 60 Photographic Illustrations, and a Map. 
Large crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 

THE INNER LIFE of GEORGE ELIOT. 

/ A Study of the Mental and Spiritual Development of 
the Novelist. By CHARLES GARDNER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6 /- net. 

IN OUR LADY’S PRAISE. An Anthology of 

Prose and Verse. By the Rev. E. HERMITAGE DAY, 
D.D., F.S.A. With Foreword by LORD HALIFAX, 
and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 

Foolscap 8vo, leather, 3/- net ; cloth, 2/- net. 

THE ISLAND of BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 

A Romance of the South. By WILL ALLEN 
DROMGOOLE. With Coloured Illustrations. •/- 


HEADY IMMEDIATELY* . 

MRS. G ASK ELL : Haunts, Hoihes & Stories. 

By Mrs. ELLIS H. CHADWICK. New and Cheaper 
Edition, revised with additions and some new 
Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, about 40 Illustrations, 6/- net. 


Writ* for Spring List, post free, from 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd.. 

1, Amen Corner, LONDON, E.C. 


“THE BEST NEW NOVEL I have 
read in the Present Year.*’ 

Clemi'.nt K. Shouter, in " The Sphere.” 

THE 

LURE OF CROONING WATER 

By MARION HILL 

Some early Opinions of this REMARKARLE NOVEL : 

limes — “Georgette, an actress, scintillates in e\ety page anil Is Im- 
mensely alive.” 

Wot Id — ‘A book teeming with literary charm ... , 

t.hronuU :-"We fully expect that the name nl this novel during the 
months to come will be often m the mouths of the multitude ” 

Published by John Long, 6/- (5th Thousand). 

JOHN IMTSKli lOVELiT 

6/m At all Libraries and Booksellers. 6 /• 

By ANNE WEAVER, Author of “The Compromising of 
Jane.” 

A MASQUERADE AND A 

MONASTERY 

By ELLF.N ADA SMITH, Author of ” The Last SlronRhold.” 

THE ONLY PRISON 

By R. PF.NLEY, Author of ‘The Temptation of Nina,” 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

By VIOLET TWEEDALE, Author of “ Austin s Career,’ - drc. 

THE HOUSE OF THE OTHER 
WORLD 


By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of " The Fine Air of Morning.” 

THE BARTENSTEIN CASE 

/ he- J imes — ‘A \er> good stuiy, ingenious, will-told, ami exciting 

By G. YSTR 1 DDE-ORSHANSKI, Author of “An Exile's 
Daughter.” 

A TARTAR’S LOVE 

Dundee Advertiser says —“Tolstoy himself could ha\e written with no 
mol e convincing effect.' __ 

By F. D1CKBERRY, Author of ” The Storm of London." 

STEPHEN ORMOND 

// estnnmter Gazette * ” An earnest, sincerely -writt en boo k.” 

By EDMUND BOSANQUET, Author of "A Society 
Mother,” &c. __ 

CATCHING A CORONET 

Yorks h te Post—" A wholesome story, m uch to be co mmend ed.’’ 

By STEPHEN FOREMAN, Author of “The Fen Dogs." 

THE TERRIBLE CHOICE 

Athemrum “There Is art In the unusual style of Mr. Foreman. He 
keeps a seemingly unlimited stock of surprises up his sloe\e, **“011 b» 
sprmgs upon us with adroitness, and the climax is worked up to with 
vigour and subtlety." . 

By BEATRICE KELSTON, Author of “A Three-Cornered 

D “ el SEEKERS EVERY ONE 


Athentrum “This novel of to- da y Is an ex cellent piece o f work.’* 
The following 6/- Novels xvi.l he published during Matih .— 

HE DECOY DUCK 

Fred Whtoluuv 


THE DECOY DUCK - • 

NATHALIA 

A GURU OF NO IMPORTANCE 
THE IMPENITENT PRAYER 
UNQUENCHED FIRE ■ • 

A 80UU IN SHADOW - 
THE MAN IN THE CAR 
THE LITTLE MAISTER 
HOBSON'S CHOICE - - 


Olivia Ramsey 
Amy J. Baker 
Alice Gerstenberg 
Els6 Carrier 
Alan Raleigh 
R. H. Forster 
G G Chatterton 


Messrs. JOHN LONG have |iist published the following Important 
New Works — 

COMPOSERS. IN LOVE AND 
MARRIAGE 

By J. CUTHBERT llADDfcN. 12/6 net. (Illustrated) 

KING RENE D’ANJOU AND HIS 
SEVEN QUEENS 

By EDGCUMBE STAL EY. 12/6 net. (Ill ustrate d.) 

LONDON ; JOhFlONG UNITED. 12, 13, 14, N-rrta St, HAYMARKET 
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Macmillan’s New Books 

Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, 
Daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. 

Glac l StonC • Edited with an Introductory Memoir 

by HERBERT PAUL. Illustrated. Second Edition 
with Additional Letters. 8vo. 10s. net. 

The World.—" There an- many shrew rl judgments of men, as well as of* 
affairs, in these attractive letters " 

Clara Schumann. An Artist’s Life. 

Based on Material found in Diaries and Letters. By 
BERTHOLD L1TZMANN. Translated and Abridged 
from the 4th Edition by Grace E. Hadow. With a 
Preface by Dr. W. H. Hadow. Illustrated. In 2 Vols. 
8vo. 24s. net. 

Of Six Mediaeval Women, to which is 
added a Note on Mediaeval Gardens. 

By ALICE KEMP-WELCH. With Introduction and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6 d. net. , ^ * * 

An Adventure, a New Bm ?JU! ^^ At)penaixana 

Ma P»- Exlra Crown 8vo. „ e , , Jmme di airly 

FIFTH THOUS' InD NOW READyT 

Foundation siev A statement of Chrlstian B eiier m 

Terms it Modern Thought by Seven Oxford Men — 
“• .. STREETER, R. BROOK, W. H. MOBERLY, 

R. O. PARSONS, A. E. J. RAWLINSON, N. S. 
' TALBOT, W. TEMPLE. 8vo. 10s. fid. net. 

MAURICE HEWLETT'S NEW BOOK. 

^ Helen Redeemed, and other Poems. 

By MAURICE HE WLETT. Crown 8vo. 4s. fid , net. 

A Necessity of Life, and other Stories. 

By BETTY VAN DER OOES. With a Frontispiece. 

Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

_____ — — — ~ “ — 

HENRY JAMES 

The Novels of HENRY JAMES. Edition de Luxe. 24 
Vols. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net each. 

I. Roderick Hudson International Ephode ; 

II. The American and other Tales. 

III. & IV. Portrait of a Lady. XV. The Lesson of the 

V. & VI. Princess Casamas- Master; The Death of 

sima. the Lion ; The Next 

VII: & VIII. I he Tragic Time ; and other Tales. 
Muse. XVI. The Author of Bel- 

IX. The Awkward Age. traffio ; The Middle 

X. The Spoils of Poynton ; Years; Greville Fane; 

A London Life; 'I he and other 1 ales. 

Chaperon. XVII. The Altar of the 

XL What Ma^ie Knew ; In Dead; The Beast in the 
the Cage ; The Pupil Jungle ; The Birthplace ; 

XII. The Aspcrn Papers ; and other Tales. 

The Turn of the Screw ; XVI TT. Daisy Miller ; Pan- 
The Liar; The Two dora ; The Patagonia; 

Fares and other Tales. 

XIII. The Reverberator ; XIX. & XX. The Wings of 

Madame de Maincs; A the Dove. 

Passionate Pilgrim ; an 1 XXI. & XXII. The Ambas- 

other Tales sailor. c . 

XIV. Lady Barbarma ; 1 he XXII I. & XXIV. The Golden 
Siege of London; An Bowl 

Novels and I ales. Pott 8vo. is. each vol. 

The Portrait of a Lady. In three vols. ,1 he Siege of London. Madame de 
Roderick Hudson In two vols i Mauvcs 


Roderick Hudson In two vols i Mauve 

The American. In two vols. The Marii.: 

'Washington Square In on< vol. Bundle 

The Europeans. In one vol i of a I 

All International Episode. The I Plckcrl 
Pension Bcaurcpas. The Point Confidence, 
of View. I 


Mauvcs 

The Madonna of (lie Future. A 
Bundle of Letter*. The 1)1 ary 
of a Man of Fifty. Eugene 
Pickering. 


French Poets and Novelist* New edition, (.lobe 8 vr. 4 s. net. 

Partial Portraits. Globe 8 vo. 4 s. net. 

Daisy Miller: a St’idy. An International Episode. Four Meetings. 
Globe Bvo. Paper boards, us. 

The Madonna of the Future, and other Tales. Globe Bvo. Paperboards, us. 
The Princess Casamasslma . a Novel. Globe Bvo. Paper boards, us. 
Washington Square. The Pension Beaurepas. A Bundle of Letters. 
Globe Bvo. Paper boards. u». 

Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne Cr. Bvo. Library Edition, as.net. Popular 
Edition, xs. 6 d. Sewed, is. F'cap. Bvo. Pocket Edition, is. net. 

(English Men of Letters. 

•MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., * LONDON. 


Mr. HEINEMANN'S LIST 


“THE ESSENTIAL BOOK OF THE •WAS.'—D- N«««. 

WITH the TURKS in THRACE 

8 » E. Ashmead-Rartlett. 

Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 

Daily Telegraph : “A terord of personal adventure that 
may challenge comparison with the most exciting of novels. 

It is doubtful if printed words could give one a clearer 
glimpse of the Turk in his weakness and in his strength than 
this vivid and moving book.” 

LOST IN THE ARCTIC 

By CAPTAIN EJNAR MIKKELSEN. Illustrations. 
Map, drc. Crown 4to. 18*. net. ... ~ 

PAUL I. JD& ~ RUSSIA : 

Catherine the Great. By k. 

Royai 8vo. 15s. net. 

^RECENT EVENTS & 

PRESENT POLICIES IN CHINA. 

By J. O. P. BLAND. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

, the POSITIVE EVOLUTION 

OF RELIGION. By Frederic harrison, 

D.C.L. Demy 8vo. 8a. 6<L net. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE 

RUSH. By P. AMAURY TALBOT. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 18a. net. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF 

ANIMALS. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
F.R.S., See. of the Zoological Society. With Illustrations 
In Colour. Royal 8vo. 10a. net. 

SIMPLICISSIMUS. By HANS VON 

GRIMMELSHAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 
1,000 copies. Large crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. net. 

. JESUS OF NAZARETH: 

A Poetical Drama. By Alexandra von 

HERDER. Crown 8vo. 5a. net. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Five New Volumes are now ready. G ft 2) Euripides. 
Vols. III. ft IV. (3) Appiou’c Romau History, Vol II. (4) Catullus, 
Tibullus, Pervigilium Veueris. (5) Luduu, Vol. 1 . Full 
particulars of the Loeb Library on application to 
Prospectus Dept. A. 




E. F. BENSON'S 

New Novel 

"The Weaker Vessel." ten.) 


Fine New 6a. Novels 

MINNA Karl Ojellerup 

GUTTER BABIES (Illustrated by Lady Stanley.) 

Dorothea Slade 

THE HIPPODROME - - Rachel Hayward 

FRONTIERS of the HEART Victor Margucrltte 
WHERE ARE YOUOOINO TO? Elizabeth Robins 
THE STORY OF S. COMPTON J. E. Patterson 
A RUNAWAY RINO - Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
KINO ERRANT - Flora A. Steel 

M OL YNEUX *OF MAYFAIR Duncan Schwann 
ADNAM *S C ORCHARD - - Sarah Orand 

BETWEEN TWO THIEVES • Richard Dehan 
UNDER THE YOKB[\ (2nd Imp.) Ivan Vaxoff 


Completion of ROMAIN ROLLAND’S (treat 20th Century 
romance. 

JOHN CHRISTOPHER. 

VOL. L, DAWN AND MORNINO ; VOL. 1L. STORM AND 
STRESS ; VOL. III., JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS ; 
JUST OUT, VOL. IV., JOURNEY'S END. 


WILLIAM HKINEMANN. SI, 


ST. W.C. 
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Philosophy at the Cross-Roads. 
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320 
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320 
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324 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, Si. Paul's Houst, Warwick 
S grARr, London, L.C. 

A preliminary letter of tnqutry should be sent to the Editor before 
a'*y manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

flews Botes.- 

The April Bookman will be a Spring Double 
Number, containing our usual Spring Supplement 
and a special article on G. F. Watts, by M. H. 
Spielmann, illustrated with portraits and with 
numerous reproductions of Watts's famous paintings. 
Among other important articles in this Number will 
be •* Dante and the Mystics,” by Dr. William Barry ; 
“Swift's Correspondence,” by Y. Y.; “ Philippe- 
Egalite’s Egcna,” by A. W. Evans; “The Influence 
of Baudelaire,” by Holbrook Jackson ; “ The White, 
White North,” by J. E. Patterson ; “ Of Dancers 
and Dancing,” by George Sampson ; “ Patrick 
MacGill Poems," by J. H. Ingram ; * 1 Elton's English 
Literature, ” by Thomas Seccombc, etc? 

£1,000 PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 
FOR COLONIAL AND INDIAN AUTHORS. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce another 
Thousand Pounds Prise Novel Competition. This 
time the Competition is reserved exclusively to 


Colonial and Indian or Anglo-Indian authors, the 
sum being divided as follows : 

£250 will be awarded for the best novel sent in by 
a native or resident of the Dominion of Canada and 
Newfoundland ; /250 for the best novel by a native 
or resident in the Commonwealth of Australia and 
New Zealand : /250 for the best novel by a native 
or resident of the Empire of India : and £250 for the 
best novel by .1 native or resident of British Africa 
and any other Colony or Dependency. The adjudi- 
cators will be : for Canada, Sir Gilbert Parker ; 
for Australasia, Mr. Charles Garvioe : for India, 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason ; and for Africa, etc., Sir If. 
Rider Haggard. The rules of the Competition may 
be obtained post free on application to Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, the latest date for delivery of 
MSS. being 31st March, TQ14. 

Two important volumes to be published almost 
immediately in Messrs. Dent's admirable “ Channels 
of English Literature,” series are ” The English , 
Novel.” by Professor Saintsbiuy, ami “ English | 
Lyric Poetry,” by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed is one of the most popular 
of Australian authors. She is the eldest daughter of 
Thomas Lodge Murray Prior, who was for many 
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Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

years Postmaster-General of Queensland. In 1872 
she married Mackworth Praed’s nephew, Mr. Camp- 
bell Mackworth Praed, and, coming to England, com- 
menced her literary career here in 1880, with “ An 
Australian Heroine,” the first of many books dealing 
wholly or in part with Australian life. She has 



now a long list of successful novels to her name, in 
addition to “ The Right Honourable,” and other 
works that she wrote in collaboration with the late 
Mr. Justin McCarthy. In 1902 she published an 
autobiography of her earlier days, under the title of 
<“ My Australian Girlhood.” Some of Mrs. Praed’a 
later books, such as “ The Body of his Desire,” deal 
with the occult, and in her new novel, “ The Mystery 
Woman ” (Cassell), she turns again to the wonders 
of the spirit world. She has long made her home 
at Kensington, but frequently spends the winter 
at Cannes, and we reproduce a snap-shot taken of 
her recently in the Californe woods there. 



Photo by Ham Stud. us. 


Mias Anne Warner. 


Photo by J. RuutU b Scrni. 


Mr. J. Ashby Sterry. 


We hear with much regret of the death of Miss 
Anne Warner, whose delightfully humorous books 
have an enormous public in America, and have, 
since Messrs. Gay & Hancock published " Susan 
Clegg and her Neighbours’ Affairs,” in 1906, made 
a very wide and increasing appeal to English readers. 
Perhaps the megt popular of Miss Warner’s novels 
with us has b<£h “ The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary ” ; 
but she was nev^r more spontaneously and shrewdly 
humorous than in her two brilliant travel books : 
“ Seeing France with Uncle John,” and " Seeing 
England with Uncle, John.” 

“ The Foundling,” which we review on another 
page, is Mr. Paul Trent’s third novel. After the 
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brilliant success of his second, ** The Vow,” Mr. 
Trent determined that its successor should not be 
hurriedly written, and his new book justifies the 
time and labour he has spent upon it. He con- 
fesses to an ambition to become an author ever 
.since he won the prize for Latin and Greek vene 
at Cheltenham College, but circumstances compelled 
him to adopt the legal profession. Later, he passed 
several years in wandering about the world, and 
finally accepted an appointment on the West Coast 
of Africa. Whilst there his interest was aroused in 
the Congo question, and in due course, he made it 



Photo by j. Russell & Sons.' Mri. Ellis H, ChadwicK, 

*i new and revised edition ot whose admlmhle ti«»Rraph>, ‘‘Mr*. Gabkell : 
Homes, Haunts and Stories,” is to be published this month by 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

the theme of his second novel, which has now run 
through many editions in England and America. 


The Strand Magazine has secured the sole rights 
in this country of Captain Scott’s personal description 
and photographs of his Expedition, and ( omman- 
der Evans has recently cabled to tluhrt to the effect 
that Captain Scott left his diaries’in complete form 
and that his photographic films have turned out 
excellent. Commander Evans will arrive in England 
with them at the end of April, and the full story of 
the discovery of the South Pole and the tragic end- 
ing of the journey will thereafter appear serially in 
the pages of the Strand. 
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Mrs. Ethel Talbot Scheffauer* 


Author of " London Windows.'* 

Mr. Heinemann is publishing shortly a translation 
by Mr. Herman Scheffauer of Rosa Mayredcr’s 
remarkable book, “The Woman Problem.” Mr. 
Scheffauer has also completed a translation of 



Photo by e . o. Hoppe. Mr • Hugh Walpole* 


Author of * Fortitu Ic " (Martin Socket). 
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his efforts in the cause of national physical improve- 
ment. The book is edited by his son, Lt.-Col. F. 
Maurice, and is entitled “ Sir Frederick Maurice : 
A Record of his Work and Opinions.” 

*Mr. Scott Craven has written a new play, " Little 0 
Tin Gods,” which is in the hands of Mr. Malcom 
Watson, and will probably be produced this autumn, 
with Miss Evelyn D'Alroy in the principal part. 

Mr. Eveleigh Nash is publisliing in March, a 
continuation of Clare Jerrold’s " Early Court of 
Queen Victoria,” in the form of a description of 
“ The Married Life of Queen Victoria,” in which 
the characters both of the Queen and of Prince 
Albert are presented in the light of contemporary 
information rather than according to the conven- 
tional yet ideal descriptions usually accepted. 

Mis* Helen Wallace. 


Heine’s “ Atta Troll,” which is to be published in As we go to press news reaches us from America 
the autumn with colour illustrations bv Mr. Willy oi the death of Joaquin Miller, and from Australia 
Pogany. We are to have, too, this vcar a book of the death of Louis Becke. Bom in 1842, in 


of “ Visions and Vanities,” by Mrs. 
Scheffauer, a poet of fine achievement, 
who, as Ethel Talbot, is a well-known 
contributor to the magazines and best 
known as the author of “ London 
Windows.” 

“ Morning (dory,” a new novel by Miss 
Helen Wallace, will be published this 
month by Messrs. Cassell. Miss Wallace 
is the daughter of the Rev. Alexander 
Wallace. D.D., who was a leading Glasgow 
•clergyman and widely known throughout 
Scotland. Her first book, “ To Pleasure 
Madame,” was an historical romance, the 
outcome of a summer holiday in Guernsey. 
Miss Wallace is the author of ten other 
successful novels, all of which have been 
issued by the House of Cassell. 

Shortly before lie died, Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice had begun to pre- 
pare for publication a number of papers 
dealing with proble,ms which had occupied 
his life. A selection of these is to be 
published by Mr. Edward Arnold, with a 
record of Sir Frederick’s early life, the 
influence upon h^jm of his father, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, his part in the small 
wars of the Victorian era, his work as a 
military historian and educationalist, and 
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Mra. Parry Truscott. 

whose “ Hilary’s Career " (Wrrnrr Laum ), is revle »il mi p.iR«* i j/. 


Indian.!, Joaquin Miller grew up to a lilt- ol wanclt r- 
ing and adventure. lie fought in sex oral Indian 
wars ; was for a time a clerk in a lawyer’s office ; 
express messenger in Idaho gold-mining districts ■ 
then in 1897 he was caught up in the great gold 
rush and went to the Klondi ke. He has since been 
settled in California establishing the ideal social 
rommunitv that he foreshadowed in “ The Building 
of the City Beautiful ” (1887). Since the appearance 
of his second book of poems in 187^ “ Songs of the 


€ ABLV L£‘S flOO K pLA rg 

"ThC OrcifrluttL DY 

H -r- vAke,AU!> otstRiaei> by CARULt 

I W MIS iCTUR OF »V*Jov; i!5J, AS 

' " ThF • FaTMCT? of THEM Alt’ 



MOffi gy HE NRY THOMAS wtM&f 
V*C H-tU-K. *4 MLfyJu 

fi-ly : /t 4* i. *&?■&. /Jlp&M 

■ k tAJfa • J&fc Ut/o/s if 
r.' ct£nt tis. ibh**. , „ , 

■ &C6* cUzu Ar . >«?S. > J^j 

Sketch for Carlyle's Bookplate. 

Reproduced by permission from The Mill gait Monthly. 


Sierras,” he has been universally known as the 
Poet of the Sierras, and, at the end of the day, it 
is as a poet he will be remembered. Louis Becke 
led an even more adventurous and picturesque 
career ; he roughed it among the traders of the 
Pacific islands for many years be! ore, at the age 
of forty-five or so, he sat down to put his personal 
experiences into the brilliant series of South Sea 
stories which began so auspiciously with " Hv 
Reef and Palm," that was published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin in 1894. It created no little sensation in its 
day, and good as some of his later volumes were — 
notably “ Pacific Tales," and " His Native Wife ” - 
it remains the best of his books. 


There is an interesting article in the February 
issue of the Mitigate Monthly , on “ Carlyle’s Book- 
plat e and its 
Designer,” by 
Mr. Davidson 
Cook. T h 
designer, Mr. 

Henry Thomas 
Wake, is still 
living, and now 
over eight y-t wo 
years of age. 

Mr. Cook came 
upon him in 
the village of 
Fritohley, in 
Derbyshire, 
where lie keeps 
a second - hand 
book-shop—” a 
fine old Quaker, 
lovable at sight, interesting withal, and himself the 
best book in his collection — a living book about 
books." The essay tells the story of how it hap- 
pened that Mr. Wake designed the bookplate for 
Carlyle, and reproduces in facsimile two letters from 
the Sage on this subject and one from Mrs. Carlyle, 
with a facsimile of the first rough sketch of the 
plate, and a print of the finished article. The 
Carlyle letters are very characteristic, and Mr. Cook 
is to be congratulated both on his discovery and the. 
delightful account he gives of it. 



Miss Rachel Swete 
Macnamara, 

• I In bri k<- vf tin Divrl “ has just brin 
published h\ Mi. Ilirbirt Jenkins 


We are greatly indebted to Messrs. Macmillan and 
to Mr. Heinemann for much assistance with the 
illustrations to our article on Henry James ; and 
particularly to Miss Anna Lee Merritt for permission 
to reproduce the admirable portrait she painted of 
Mr. James in 1886. 
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MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON. 


I T is now twelve years since Mrs. Stepney Rawson 
leaped into sudden fame, during the memorable 
years of the opening of the Boer War as the author of 
44 A Lady of the Regency.” a book which ran into six 
editions. Since that time she has published successively 
fourteen volumes, and this in spite of heavy journalistic 
work till within the last few years. Yet it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that any one of these books would have 
sufficed to make a reputation. Few have brought to 
the task of analysing the pageant of life more thorough 
preparation than this novelist to whom so many sides 
of life appeal, and whose 
work Mr. Arnold Bennett, at 
the beginning of her career, 
characterised, in a 
as " sensitive, intense, cour- 
ageous.” A highly trained 
musician, with a rare gift for 
song, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the musical world 
(revealed in rich measure in 
her recent novel “ Splendid. 

Zipporah ”), Mrs. Rawson 
possesses a fine sense of his- 
tory — to wit, her two vivid 
Elizabethan memoirs 44 Bess 
of Hardwick,” and ” Pene- 
lope Rich,” and her Rye 
romances ” The Apprentice,” 
and 44 Tales of Rye Town,” — 
and an imaginative insight 
into nature which has been 
disciplined by art training 
and constantly reinforced, 
especially recently, by country 
life. Withal she has been 
drawn to the study of souls 
with the zeal of an ardent 
psychologist It is these 
manifold sides of her charac- 
ter which have enabled her 
to break new ground in every fresh book, so that each of 
the fourteen stands as a separate facet reflecting colours 
from the lives ol men and women in different climes and 
different ages. And each volume clips deep into the 
author's experience of life. It is no secret that her own 
early struggles in the realm of journalism are portrayed 
in her 44 Labourer's Comedy,” which exhibits the married 
woman forced by circumstances into the position of a 
bread-winner, playing a man's part in a world as yet 
uncustomed to take her claims to work and pay very 
seriously. A lighter romance ” The Easy-go-Luckies,” 
is a gentle satire on the gay, somewhat irresponsible life 


of those beautiful upper reaches of the Thames, which 
London society has long taken for its playground. Here 
was Mrs. Rawson 's early home with her parents and a 
cluster of brothers and sisters, and here, after many 
years of hard work in London, she and her husband have 
settled. In that old English cottage bowered in roses, 
with broad vistas of the Berkshire downs stretching out 
beyond her " workshop,” she now builds her radiant, 
clear-sighted romance. Those very Berkshire downs, with 
the broad humanity they enclose, form alike the subject 
of her previous novel ” Happiness,” and of her latest 

44 The Three Anarchists.” 
Both indicate that the 
author is loth to depict a dis- 
loyal woman, or one so mean 
that some saving ray of pity 
does not at times illuminate 
her soul. For whether ex- 
pressed through the medium 
of fiction or of history', Mrs. 
Rawson s message to her 
generation is inspired with 
belief in a form of nobility 
working its way out through 
all the coarser wrappings of 
human nature. It is the mani- 
fest intention of her bboks 
to strengthen and clarify 
the sense of the invisible 
and ideal by contact with 
reverses of every day life. 
Nothing is sacrificed to 
illusion. The ignoble and 
humiliating are set down as 
they occur, but the soul leaps 
forward to the sure home of 
its dreams. 

I11 this well-known figure 
in English social life to-day # 
we have no recluse preaching 
detachment from a world 
despised ; but an artist, joying in the beautiiul in all its 
myriad manifestations, opening up new doors into a realm 
of delight through which the less fortunate may enter 
and find pasture. 

Mrs. Stepney Rawson is the third daughter of the late 
Lieutenant-Gener^ Fife, R.E. Her husband is a son of 
the late Sir Kawribn W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G. (formerly 
Governor of the Bahamas, Windward Islands, etc.), is an 
Oxford football ” blue,” a distinguished man of science, 
and a skilled conductor of orchestra. She is at present 
at work upon a romance which will form a pendant to 
her 44 Enchanted Garden.” 
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MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. 


A FEW years ago it was no uncommon thing to 
find the critics, condemning the pessimistic 
outlook of George Gissing and urging him to write more 
cheerfully. There is no use in that sort of criticism J 
An author of any native capacity does not write what he 
ought to, but what he can. Once or twice Gissing took 
the well-intentioned advice, and his less sombre stories 
are the poorest of his novels. 11 Jife is not always sad, 
neither is it always blissful, and there is no reason why 
fiction should look only on the sunny side of it. Art 
rightly takes the whole of life for its province, and 
whether he pictures the gracious or the grimmer aspects 
of it depends upon the experiences and the temperament 
of the artist. It has been said that the 
business of the novelist is to give pleasure, 
aild that is true, but he may do so in more 
than one way. He may please you with 
the sheer charm of his story, the tender- 
ness of his sentiment, the quaintness ol his 
{humour ; hut he may touch you to a vet 
finer enjoyment, despite the gloom of his 
narrative, by his stern truth to the life 
and character he is depicting and the 
•subtle art with which lie depicts them. 

It is this latter pleasure, in the main, 
that one gains lrom the work of Mrs. 

Henry Dudencv. Site is not so sombre as 
•Gissing. and she leavens the gloom with 
more oi humour, but her humour is largely satirical, and 
•her satire is tinged with bitterness. Ne\ ertheless. though 
her men and women are generally more or less unpleasant 
people and her tales unfold with the seamy side outward, 
•she delights the judicious reader and holds his interest 
by the power ot their realistic truthfulnejS* and the know- 
ledge and delicate skill with which her work is done. 

And it is a little hard to explain why the darker phases 
•of human character and experience should attract her 
•so. “ I hardly know' w hy it is. but most of my novels 
•have tragic endings, " she admits , " perhaps it is because 


I am so happy myself. Perhaps it is because I try to 
paint life as I have seen it, and the ending of so many 
real stories seems to be naturally tragic. Ordinarily I 
take for the starting point of a novel some idea or some 
situation that has impressed me. For instance. I was 
led to write what 1 consider my best book, * The Maternity 
of Harriott Wicken/ by the sight of an idiot child, a little 
girl, in the train. I have for long past kept a notebook 
and it is tilled with sketches of people I have met with 
and observed, and if some of mv characters are not ideal 
persons, I can only say that I draw them as faithfully 
as 1 can from life.’* 

Her best stories are of English country towns and 
villages. She lias herself lived mostly in 
the country, either in Surrey, at Littlewick 
Meadow, Horsell, where " Folly Corner,” 
"The Orchard Thief," "TheStoryol Susan," 
" The Maternity of Harriott Wicken," and 
some of her other books were written ; or 
in Sussex, which is her iavourite county, 
and almost the county of her birth, since 
she went to live there as a child. Sussex 
is the scene ol the majonty oi her novels. 
In her latest, " The Kunawav King," she 
describes the village of Angmcring, in the 
middle of which is the place she lias made 
her home — Pigeon House Farm, a seven- 
teenth century flint-stone iarmhouse 
standing between the South Downs and the sea. Local 
legend lias it that the name of this house lias nothing in 
common with pigeons, but is a corruption of the name 
of a Portuguese wool merchant, Pvjoun, who is known 
to have lived in Angmering in the thirteenth century. 
The massive stairway in the existing Pigeon House is 
supposed to have been taken fiom his house, which 
probably stood upon the site belore the pioscnt one was 
built. 

As a beginner, Mrs. Dudenev was first cncouiaged to 
write fiction bv the late Sir Wemvss Reid, editor ol the 
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Speaker, and her early stories appeared in Messrs. Cassell’s 
publications. Sir Wemyss Reid being also, at that time, 
Cassell’s general manager. Her first book, " A Man 
with a Maid,” after being rejected by divers publishers, 
was accepted by Mr. Heinemann for his Pioneer Series. 
Each time the book was returned to her, Mrs. Dudency 
revised it, pulled it to pieces, and re-wrote it ; so that 
before it was published it had been four times re-written. 
With a lew exceptions, notably " Gossips' Green,”* and 
“ The Shoulder Knot,” which Messrs. Cassell issued, 
all Mrs. Dudeney’s books have been published by the 
publisher of her first — Mr. Heinemann ; which is some- 
thing of a record Most authors nowadays have nearly 
as many publishers as books to their names. 

Since the appearance of ” Folly Corner,” iti i8qc), Mrs. 
Dudenev has been a frequent contributor of short stories 
to Harper's Magazine, and one is not surprised that she 
should sax* the short story appeals to her. as a form of 
expression, even more than the full-length novel, for the 
art of her books never lies in the invention of long intri- 
cate plots, but in the quick succession and naturalness oi 
the incidents that make up the thread of her narrative 
and the cunning with which she uses them to bring out 
the weakness or strength, the vices, virtues, idiosyncrasies 
oi her characters. 


A conscientious, systematic worker, Mrs. Dudeney 
sits at her study table every morning from ten till one,, 
never writing, but tapping her work straightway out on 
the typewriter, revising it afterwards, adding in marginal 1 
notes and interpolating improvements. Wherefore, as* 
a rule, her typescript is not a thing of beauty. Wien a 
s^ieet is too much of a tangle of corrections and addition^ 
to he easily legible she types it over again ; but this* 
seldom happens, for she invariably makes ample notqs- 
before she begins the book, and knows what she is going - 
to say before she sits down to say it. Her plan is to have* 
the end of her story clearly in view from the outset, to- 
settle beforehand whether the principal characters are 
to die or be made happy, and in what way ; and the 
movement of the tale is mapped out in her mind up to a 
certain distance ; by the time that distance is covered, 
44 1 invariably find,” she says, ” that my characters have 
a trick of taking affairs into their own hands, and I have 
only to follow them and let them find their way for them- 
selves to the end I had designed.” We are less con- 
cerned with the method, however, than with its results, 
and its results have placed Mrs Dudenev among the first 
of our living women novelists, and nothing but the drab, 
relentless realism of her themes and style prevent her 
from being also one of the most popular. 
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HENRY JAMES. 

By Qixon Scott. 


F IRST of all, I must take down that title. It makes 
a banner altogether too bold. A book might 
maintain it — a fat, four-square book ; but a bit of an 
article built in a corner out of a wretched dole of three- 
thousand-odd words must never attempt to uphold it, 
must never pretend it can say anything adequate about 
the work of the man who is certainly the greatest of all 
living artists (yes, painters and poets swept in)- at once 
the most profuse and precise, the most affluent and ex- 
quisite — the completed mass* of whose creative work 
hangs before us now like thecloudof a cathedral -actually 
equipped, too, in the shape of the new prolonged passages 
of exterior comment and self-criticism, with its cathedral- 
like approaches, ambulatories, cloisters, where the arriv- 
ing reader may positively pace to and fro with the writer 
— the late visitor with the old master-mason — raising his 
eyes reverently to the finished achievement of which the 
latter lingeringly, wonderfully, talks. Why. to make a 
mere ground-plan of these outer courts alone a hem as 
elaborate as lace- would 
take far more than one’s 
three-thousand dull dots. 

All they can olfer, poor 
things, is to patter down 
some single aisle— praying, 
as they meekly trot, that 
it may lead towards the 
centre, perhaps even (as the 
critics in “ The Figure in 
the Carpet” hoped) to the 
very axis of the w'holc. For 
” there's a particular thing 
in my work that I've written 
my books most for . It's the 
thing that nobody has ever 
perceived or mentioned , and 
yet it's the very heart of the 
whole'* So declared (in 
that fable ot “ The Figure ”) 
the much misunderstood 
master, Verekcr the novel- 
ist, “ awfully clever, awfully 
deep,” whose own twonty 
books smiled enigmatically 
down on the agitated brow's 
of their adorers. 

” It hangs there as con- 
crete as a bird m a cage, as a 
bait on a hook, as a piece of 
chccsc in a mouse-trap. It’s 

• The reference here is to the 
M First Collected Edition of the 
Novels and Tales of Henry 
James Vols. I.-XXIV., 8s. 6d. 
net each (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 

— and to the new, long, rumina- 
tive Prefaces with which these 
volumes are enriched. 


the idea without which I wouldn’t have given a straw 
for the whole job. It’s the finest, fullest intention of the 
lot. and the application of it has been a triumph of patience, 
of ingenuity. I ought to leave that to somebody else to 
say ; but that nobody else docs say it is precisely what 
we’re talking about. It stretches from book to book, and 
everything else plays comparatively over the surface of 
it. The order, tlie form, the texture of my books will 
perhaps some day constitute for the initiated a complete 
representation of it.” 

And " so,” he adds, “ it’s naturally the thing for the 
critic to look for. It strikes me even as the tiling for the 
critic to find.” The hapless critic addressed (baffled 
being), though he peers and probes patiently -enough, 
never docs find it : that is the tragedy and the tale. But 
we, coming later, may be luckier. For there is now no 
manner of doubt w hose those volumes really were. In the 
cloister Mr. James has confessed it. “ It ever I was 
aware of ground and matter for a significant fable, ”\ he 
says drily (in his Preface to Vol. XV.), “ I was awaie of if* 

here.” The words send a 
thrill through the approach- 
ing three-thousand. They 
have only to discover “ the 
bird in the cage, the bait 
on the hook” — and their 
little job is done. Sesame 
is onlv three syllables. 
Tlicv might surely manage 
to write that between them. 
The hobbling old verger who 
couldn’t conceivably sketch 
von the smallest scrap of 
his Cathedral can still 
manage to carry its key. 

And verily — loitering for 
a last time between aisle and 
ambulatory straying ancw r 
through these charged, 
beloved books — something 
(it seemed to me) did sud- 
denly sing out , and go ringing 
and winging trom entrance 
to altar, up to clerestory 
trom chyir, leaving in its 
wake a string of lasting 
echoes, like* a bird kindling 
tiny points of flame. It 
sounds absurd — butthat was 
the sensation. There in an 
instant the essential design 
flashed up simplified — a 
lucid pattern piercing all the 
traceries — as plain as the 
plan of a house. And it 
kindled the place doubly : it 
gave it the queerest air of 



From “ Roderick Hudson." The Novels and Tales 01 Henry Jam 
Vol. x (Macmillan). 
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home. For this common chord and impulse, running 
through everything, was nothing less than a happy 
humility:— it was of Mr. James’s simplicity — of his 
innocence, eagerness, honesty — of his monkish love 
(above all) for things lowly and neglected, that the 
bright responses sjiokc as they sprang. It might not 
be his “finest, fullest intention” -but it was full 
enough, and immensely it was fine ; — and it did 
“ govern every line ” as Vereker vowed it would — it kad 
“ chosen every comma, every word.” The staggering 
thing was one’s failure to perceive it long before- that, 
and one's perception that still, outside the walls, all sueli 
talk of reverence , innocence, eagerness would seem the mere 
self-conscious capers oi cheap cleverness. “ Henry J ames 
simple?” — it sounds such two-a-penny paradox. 
“ Henry James humble ? ” — worse and worse. Re- 
condite — fastidious — super-subtle — exquisite — “ awfully 
clever and awfully deep” — these are so clearly the 
qualities reflected in all the mirrors that hold his reputa- 
tion : qualities pointed to complacently by the superior, 
gruffly resented by the gross. How came this dis- 
tortion ? Was it humanly possible ? What could make 
so many mirrors twist the truth ? 

Well, I seemed to see that too ; and it was the queerest 
sight of all. Just a little bit, of course, it was the result 
of our way ol lazily relying on reflectors instead of staring 
straight and hard at the roof — exactly like the fatigued 
souls you see in the Sis tine thankfully accepting little 
looking-glasses from the guides, into which you can cer- 
tainly look as you loll, hut which make Michelangelo’s 
right left and his left right. But there was something 
far profounder than this. The mad tergiversation was 
mainly the tragic result -tragic because quite inevit- 
able — of a wild piece ol interior treachery — a trick 
played on Mr. James by his medium. It was caused by 
a process which perverted its own avow r cd aims- 
a process whicli made simplicity seek the side of 
her arch-enemy, and “ The Dove ” appear a very 


serpent, and a fresh-hearted adoration for the common 
home-spun of life seem a philandering with gold-leaf 
and luxury. It was a supreme exapnple of technical 
mutiny : it is the most thrilling case of the kind in re- 
cent letters. And — I want my three-thousand to trace 
its twists. Set out in full, scene by scene, it would 
iifake a wonderful tale : a perfect sequel, in art, to 
that “ Figure in the Carpet ” of which it is. in life, 
the precursor. But a rough scenario may have virtue. 
It is not, after all, for its ow»n effectiveness that one tells 
the tale — it is lor the effect it lias on tales already told. 
It burnishes “ The Golden Bowl,” lends new wonder to 
“ The Wings ol the Dove.” Lacking this clue you may 
indeed drink deep enjoyment — delighting in the colour 
and the spaciousness and the bursts of music, the remote 
clear groups and shining celebrants — hut it is a pleasure 
as incomplete as our poor Protestant delight in the great 
churches of the continent. You miss the scheme and the 
scale— the rationale of the ritual — you miss above all the 
eager caie lor humanity, the desiie to render intimate 
aid. To see these tilings you must lealise that it w r as a 
sweet alleetion for the earth that sept the whole edifice 
soaring and that all this pomp and splendour is at heart 
a protest against pride. 

So that it is with no idea of being just frightfully 
original and all that- -it is simply out of a decent desire 
to be useful- that one now hauls down that heading — 
gives it an added humility- - and runs it up again as 

” The Humility ok Henry James.” 

Now the cleanest way ol catching up this Ariadne- 
clue is to turn at once to the \ery earliest ol hi* tales — 
the earliest, at all events, of those that find a place in the 
finished scheme of his Works. It is forty years, all but, 
since “ A Passionate Pilgrim,” fir*t appeared — it is more 
than forty since it was written- and yet so clearly had 
Mr. James already perceived his true task, so firmly has 
he held to his course, that the story still stands as the 
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perfect porch to his work — an epitome as well as a prelude, 
tts title is the best brief definition of Mr. James the 
artist. "A Passionate Pilgrim 9 ' is just the name one 
would choose for that other fine story, of which these 
twenty-four books are single chapters, and in which Mr. 
James plays the part of chief character. 

* The tale itself will be widely remembered : with its 
bright objective charm, and its purple velvet "curtain / 9 
ft has always been one of the pieces that even nigged 
anti- Jacobites have been able to allow themselves, with- 
out loss of caste, to enjoy. Poor Clement Searle, a toil- 
weary American, comes, fine and faded, at the close of his 
life, to the England he has dreamed of all his days ; and 
surveys it with the famished delight of an heir coming 
home after exile. He has nothing but his 44 nice tastes, 
fine sympathies and sentiments ” ; apart from that he 
99 doesn't pay five cents in the dollar " ; but he offers his 
sharpened senses, made the more sensitive by fasting, to 
all the great traditional features of the consolatory 
Anglo-Saxon scene. He prowls about London — visits 
Hampton Court — wanders deep into the shires — seeks 
lastly the supreme sacredness of Oxford : the “ action " 
of the tale — its love-affair and phantom- is scarcely more 
than a piece of delicate clock-work to keep liis impressions 
softly circling, a cycle of familiar English hours ; and 
the episodes that ring, with gradually deepening note, 
are but the due chimes, silvery or golden, to point and 
punctuate their passing. 

94 The country-side , in the full warm rains of the last of 
April , had burst into sudden perfect spring . The dark 
walls of the hedgerows had turned into blooming screens, 
the sodden verdure of lawn and meadow been washed over 
with a lighter brush . We went forth without loss of time for 
a long walk on the great grassy hills , smooth arrested central 
billows of some primitive upheaval , from the summit of 
which you find half England unrolled at your feet . A 
dozen broad counties , within the scope ofiyour vision , com- 
mingle their green exhalations . Closely beneath us lay the 
dark rich hedgy flats and the copse-chequtred slopes , white 
with the blossom of apples. At widely opposite points of 
the expanse two great towers of cathedrals rose sharply out 
of a reddish blur of habitation , taking the mild English 
lights 

Again : 

44 Passing through the small oblique streets in which the 
long, grey battered public face of the colleges seems to watch 
jealously for sounds that may break upon the stillness of 
study , you feel it the most dignified and most educated of 
cities . . . . Directly after our arrival my friend and 1 
wandered forth in the luminous early dusk. We reached the 
bridge that underspans the walls of Magdalen and saw the 
eight-spired tower , delicately fluted and embossed , rise tn 
temperate beauty — the perfect prose of Gothtc—wooing 
the eyes to the sky that was slowly drained of day." 

Once more : 

44 The sky never was empty and nevb ifye ; the clouds 
were continually at play for our benefit . Over against us, 
from our station on the hills , we saw them piled and dis- 
solved, condensed and shifted , blotting the blue with sullen 
rain-spots, stretching , breeze-fretted , into dappled fields of 
grey, bursting into an explosion of light or melting into a 
drizzle of silver . M p 

And the task performed by th ( Is indeed that of a 

dial— a memento — not mori — but of life ; a delicate 
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admonitor reminding us of our myriad overlooked 
opportunities. Watching Searle lingering with such 
passionate envy all the old objects— from the very 
carpets on the floors of our inns ( 44 into which the waiter 
in his lonely revolutions had trodden 10 many massive soot- 
flakes and drops of overflowing beer that the glowing looms 
of Smyrna would have failed to know them ") to our silver 
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ceilings of “ breeze-fretted ” sky, we waken to a sudden 
consciousness of the wonderful wealth of our home. 
We realize our amazing good luck. The book is an 
exquisite inventory — a catalogue, especially, of the things 
we have seen so often that we had forgotten they were 
there. Poor Searle nevet came into his kingdom— but he 
made us his heirs none the less. Worn out by the very 
passion that made him so perceptive, he dies, a little 
crazed, unadmitted. But he had done his job very beau- 
tifully. He endured the toil of the pilgrimage. We get 
the grail. 

***** 

Not an “ i” need be dotted nor an angle adjusted to 
make that the i>erfcct symbol of what followed. It 
announces Mr. James's task — it exactly illustrates the 
special method lie invented — it even physically fore- 
shadows the uncanny danger that was to haunt and chill 
it like a ghost. The range shifts, the focus alters: the land- 
scapes become landscapes with figures — the figures turn 
into portraits : in “ The Portrait of a Lady ” Europe has 
become a kind oi tapestrv. hanging behind the figure of 
Isabel like the map in tiiot portrait of Vermeer's. But 
the effect of this adjustment was but to bring the eye 
the closer to the little universals, the things of daily life : 
the lineaments of desire and distress, the homely gestures 
of joy — an even triter stuff than fields and clouds. And 
for the purpose of noting these qualities, reminding us 
of their romance, there were always called in characters 
who were kinsfolk of Searle — as lull of ,f fine tastes ” 
and eager senses — people oi “ The Finer Grain 99 — 
" The Better Sort." And, finally, for the privilege of ren- 
dering this service to the reader, they all had to pay a 
price as dreadful as that exacted from poor Searle : they 
have all paid for it with health or with life or with the joys 
of success, with one or other of life’s normal satisfactions. 
Doomed to sterility, invariably frustrate, they may 
seem to us like a new Order of abnegants, undergoing 
strange penances, suffering for the sake of the world. 

Recall them to your memory. Let them troop past in 
turn. Roderick Hudson — Daisy Miller, the youngest 
and the blithest, yet both paying for their ardour with 
their lives, killed exactly by the fine force of their vitality. 
Isabel Archer — Isabel Osmond, supreme in the pale sister- 
hood, her tragedy in the altered name : giving joy and 
taking sorrow, turned to marble resignation and mule 
grief by the refracted beams of her own first radiance. 
Ralph Touchett" Madame Merle, Madame dc Cintre, 
doubly a rcnunciant, and Newman, refusing even his 
revenge. Little Hyacinth Robinson, rarest of suicides, 
slain by the echo of his own ideal, by the fall of the arrow 
he had let fly at the stars : near to Narcissus in 
more than name. Stuart Straith and Mrs. Harvey, 
Marcher and May Bartram, Neil Paraday, Dencombc, 
Morris Gedge— all ■ the foiled multiplied people of 
" The Better Sort,” — eager artists and authors, too 
fine for their places, used and then left, their wings 
bruised by the rough shoulders of the world. The 
crushed watcher in “The Cage” — the crushed teacher in 
“ The Pupil ” — the ebbing wraith of the pupil himself. 
The four figures in “ The Golden Bowl ” — suffering and 
frustrate in exact proportion to their fineness. And 


then, last and loveliest, in “ The Wings of the Dove,”* 
Milly Theale, with her deep malady, the perfect type of 
all these condamnes — panting for life .because she must 
die, draining as much of its essence as she may with lips 
as feverish as poor Searle’s. ‘ ‘Tons condamnis d mort avec 
des sursis indefinis” they do indeed seize their chance of 
“^expanding that interval, of getting as many pulsations- 
as possible into the tim^/' That is exactly why they are 
condemned. Those pulsations are our pleasure. They 
give their lives indeed : they give them to us. They die 
that we may live more completely. 

Of the magnificence of the gift, of the beauty it has 
brought us, I mean to speak in a moment. But what 
must be pointed out first — it is the next length in our 
skein — is the absolute inevitability of this martyrdom, 
this strange sacrificial etiolation. And by that I do not 
merely mean that Mr. James is himself one of “ the finer 
grain,” and that his characters are the moons that reflect 
his own characteristic perceptions back upon us ; or that 
his deepest instincts (always sternly Puritan) see the 
world as a place where the fine souls always suffer. It 
is something much more concrete and technical than that, 
and at the same time immensely more bizarre. For this 
fantastic late was the result of three things— all of them 
aiming at the very contrary : (i) of Mr. James's respect 
for normality ; (2) of his respect for his reader ; (3) of his 
deep delight in the little joys of the world, in the free 
treasures that strew it without number. By one of the 
prettiest, wickedest tricks Art ever played on a priest 
of hers, the very prayers that implored simplicity and 
sanity became the agents that invoked strangeness and 
fear and the flitting of questionable shapes. 

The way of it was this. 

***** 

“ The novel is history. That is the only general descrip- 
tion we may give to it” “ The air of reality (solidity of 
specification) seems to me to he the supreme virtue of the 
novel — the mention which all its other merits helplessly and 
submissively depend .” “ The only reason for the novel's 

existence is that it does attempt to represent life 99 “ The 

supreme faculty of the novelist is a capacity for receiving 
straight impressions .” He must strive to be “ one of those 
people upon whom nothing is lost ” 

These are Mr. James's first principles, his Credo and 
credentials. He announced them thirty years ago. 
(They appear in an essay called “ the Art of Fiction ” — 
at once his profession of faith and oi his faith in his pro- 
fession — which he wrote as a protest against Besant’s 

* Mr. James’s own comment upon Milly Theale is well worth 
quoting here — if only for the sake of its curious resemb ance 
to that famous “ pulsation " passage of Pater’s. “ * The Wings 
of the Dove/ " he says in his Preface to that book, represents 
to my memory a very old motive ; 1 can scarce remember the 
time when the situation on which this long-drawn fiction mainly 
rests was not vividly present to me. The idea, reduced to its 
essence, is that of a young person conscious of a great capacity 
for life, but early stricken and doomed, condemned to die under 
short respite, while enamoured of the world ; aware, moreover, 
of the condemnation , and passionately desiring to 4 put in ' before 
extinction as many £>f the finer vibrations as possible The 
reader's memory may also be invited to travel back, for the 
sake of noting an exactly equivalent case, to the first book of 
“ The Portrait of a Lady/ 1 written thirty years before, where 
Ralph Touchett’s sense for life, his capacity for serving us as 
cicerone, is made perfect by the same dire process. “ He said 
to himself that his hour was in sight, and that it behoved him to 
keep his eyes upon it. but that it was also open to him to spend 
the interval as agreeably as might be consistent with such pre- 
occupation. With the prospect of losing them, the simple use of 
his faculties became an exquisite pleasure ; it seemed to him that 
thn delights of observation had never been suspected." 
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bourgeois views oi it — and which drew, in its turn, “ A him in. It is to cancel his confidence with your own. The 

Humble Remonstrance,” from young Stevenson — an author in person must never intrude. The characters, 

elegant request for gore.) They are his first principles, must live their own lives, make their explanations 

and his last. The new Prefaces repeat and expand them. unaided — their ability to do so indeed being the very 

Now watch where they logically lead. The novel is proof of the validity of their conception. Their reality. 
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history. It is not a mere game of makc-&elicvc. From 
any hint of fictitiousness, accordingly, any touch that 
might shake the reader's confidence, the story must 
scrupulously refrain. There must be no Thackeray an 
asides (for instance) nor any of those genial betrayals 
of which Trollope was so fond, in which the artist owns 
up that the whole tiling is ventriloquism and the char- 
acters merely his dolls. To take the reader into your 
confidence in that way is to admit that you are taking 


that is to sav, depends altogether on their power to 
realise. If their self-consciousness is weak they will 
tend to grow shadowy. To give them solidity, you 
must screw up their awareness. And thus, so far as the 
Jacobean stage is concerned, this faculty for being in - 
i tensely aware of their environment is their very principle 
of life . 

Now r apply to this position those companion resolu- 
tions : the resolve to respect and mirror the modesty 
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ceili of human nature ; the resolve to reveal the treasure of 
cons the humble and bring out the romance of the familiar. 
We Instantly, that state of keen consciousness has to be 
exc tightened up terrifically. Only uncommon eyes — 1 lie eyes 
we a Touchett or a Searle — can see the common things 
the of life with any vividness : it takes the palate of an 
ma epicure to appreciate the flavour of dry bread. Set 
pas among smashes and crashes — -tiger-hunts, earthquakes, 
era. pirates and doubloons — Mr. James* s characters iriight 
tifu.have managed to observe Rule I. (that rule of self- 
tlie awareness), and still remain pretty normal and sound : 
jven a stockbroker could take fairly clear impression 
from a tomahawk. But to feel with intensity more 
sual things than tomahawks requires a character pro- 
Not'rtionately unusual ; — and in that invincible sec-saw — 
make t a ** on d° wn * temperament up — you get the central 
ann iut cement that has eternally teased the spiritual balance 
S p e# of Mr. James’s art. It forms the capital letter of his 
s j, Tale. In order to accomplish his democratic task he had 
to breed a race of rare aristocrats. In order to make his 
reader see and understand the excellence of £he normal 
human scene he had to usher him into a recondite world 
of studios and salons and hushed leisure, where the 
faculty of observation is cultured like an orchid and 
every influence that might coarsen it is quelled. 

* * * * * 

And the reader as he tiptoed in might well feel dis- 
turbed. Very strange it is, even a little terrifying, to 
see the subtle ways in which this hush has reacted on 
the inhabitants. The people who move here display 
the blanched signs of seclusion ; almost they seem 
a like the subjects of some ominous experiment, caged 
in a crystal bell, sensitised by subtle arts, refined 
away to the naked nerve. Regard the men. To 
price aP fi n 8 ers quick and fine, they are prohibited from 
have all pthey must do nothing that will interrupt their 
of sucev 4 ^ tas k °* apprehension : they are all artists, writers, 
j y convalescents — consumptives (like Touchett) — dilettanti 
^ (like Gabriel Nash)— quivering creatures who are either 
gjl observers by profession or else in a state of starved sus- 
ceptibility. Even 
when virility has to 
4l be admitted, for the 
sake of dramatic 
contrast, it is always 
in the shape of 
workers whose work 
is done : men like 
Newman. Caspar 
Goodwood, Mr. Vcr- 
vey — all compelled 
to qualify for ad- 
mission to these 
salons, to justify 
their presence in 
these studios, by 
devoting the results 
of the work that 
made them strong 
to therfeminine task 
of making them- 
selves fine. But 
mainly it is a world 
of women. Already 


enfranchised, already fastidious, supremely self-aware- 
specialists already in the arts of observation and the 
subtler sorts of calculation — they offered Mr. James 
exactly the material he required, and their figures are the 
most active in his scene. Yet even they had to suffer, to 
be specialised still further, and the process left a poison 
in* their blood. They are all strangely sterile. They 
bear no children. The very penalty that punishes too 
close breeding in real life has visited this imaginary race: 
Each of them, like Milly Theale, is " the last exquisite 
flower of a dying stock.” They are ” finished ” in both 
senses of the word : final as well as fine. 

And this effect of finality is not only physical. It is 
involvcd'in the very tissues of their attitude towards life 
— is indeed the conditioning quality of their characters. 
For posterity is but a kind of postponement : the idea of 
a future makes procrastination proper ; — and the essence 
of Mr. James’s contract with these people is that 
they shall extort the very utmost from the present — 
pack To-day to bursting with " pulsations.” The 
hushed room in which they dw r ell is therefore the last of a 
suite : it has no doorway leading out into new lives. 
One of his books is called ” Terminations,”* and the title 
would do for them all. Their last sentences are always- 
sentences of death. As in the great, grim devastating 
dramas of the ancients, the descent of the curtain at the 
close seems scarcely needful : there is nothing left to 
conceal. All has been cancelled out and settled up : 
only the lights remain unextinguished. In the merciless- 
justice of these audits, in this cold refusal to allow debts 
to stand over and Fate to be fobbed off with promissory 
notes, we may perhaps discern the pressure, once 
more, of Mr. James’s essential Puritanism — a grim 
New England delight in (1) a defiant honesty of 
book-keeping, an insistent production of all the 
vouchers that pnDve the integrity of every act and 
scene, and in (2) moral warnings and arraignments, 
reminders of chc implacable accountancy of life. 
But it is the exquisite avidity of his creatures 

that gives these im- 
pulses their oppor- 
tunity. It is their 
very joy in life that 
makes their days all 
Days of Judgment. 
For their acute con- 
sciousness of the 
present cuts through 
to the past behind. 
Their ” historic 
sense ’’ is keen, and 
it registers messages 
as faint as sighs. 
The most familiar 
things exhale them, 
sometimes dread- 
fully: forgotten 
graves, long turned 
to gardens, keep 
giving up their 
dead. Louisa Pal- 
lant is the living 

* Heinemann. 
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presence of her mother's buried selfishness. It is her 
father’s blood in her veins, even more than her recoil from 
his hands, that carries Kate Croy into the dubious laby- 
rinth that leads, at last (in 11 The Wings of the Dove”), 
to the strangest crime yet committed in our literature. 
Parental relics are the talismans in " The Tragic 
• Muse ” : the tale is the fight between Nick Dorrier 
and their spells. In " The Portrait of a Lady,” by a 
Yefinement rarely noticed, it is the clinging touch of 
Osmond’s daughter, who is the living symbol of the 
wrong which the innocence of Isabel has to expiate, that 
prevents the latter from escaping from her doom. 
Everywhere the past thrills 
and populates the air. We 
see the stage with clair- 
voyant eyes. There is a 
constant resurrection of 
dead deeds. 

- And of more than 
deeds. . . . Uncannier than 
anything we have noted yet, 

I think, is the grisly phe- 
nomenon we come to now : 
the fact that actual appari- 
tions , visible phantoms — 
not mere metaphors but 
horrid actual semblances of 
people dead and grieving — 
are constantly being invoked 
in secret in these high, 
bright, super-civilised Jaco- 
bean abodes, with their air 
of supreme polish and dis- 
cretion. 

“ I heard the great clock 
in the little parlour below 
strike twelve, one, half-past 
one. Just as the vibration 
of this last stroke was dying 
on the air the door of com- 
munication with Scarlc's 
room was flung open and my 
companion stood on the thres- 
hold, pale as a corpse, shining 
like a phantom against the 
darkness behind him. 1 Look well at me ! * he intensely 
gasped * touch me, embrace me, well revere me ! You see 
a man who has seen a ghost 1 * " 

That crazed cry of Searle’s, heard in the very porch, 
echoes through them all. It is a phantom (foretold in 
the first chapter of the book) that summons Isabel 
Archer to Ralph’s death-bed (in the last). The hero of 
“ Sir Edmund Orme ” is a spectre. " The Way It Came ” 
is woefully, wonderfully haunted. An apparition baffles 
the actors in ” The Real Thing.” In “ The Turn 
of the Screw,” the hideous spectres of the dead Quint 
and his drab return to prey still fifrthgr on the little 
children whom they had corrupted when alive. ... It 
is an obsession that the surrounding urbanity has served 
somehow to conceal : but which that urbanity really 
makes the more amazing. It is a symptom as startling 
os that harsh cry of Searle’s — and it means the breaking 
of an unbearable tension. The overstrung nerves of 
these people — stretched to catch the faintest pulsation 
and to proclaim its presence in music — have broken with 


the scream of snapped harp-strings. It is a kind of hys- 
teria induced by the hush. Shut in with their sensations, 
forced forever to watch the play of impalpable motives, 
they have lost the boundary between the imagined and 
the real ; and ideas take living faces and grope dreadfully 
about their rooms. Almost it might seem that they, or 
their creator, had tampered with forbidden keys and 
opened the unpermitted door. . . . 

But there is another and less darkling explanation 
These grisly apparitors are essentially (I feel), the sigr 
of sanity and rude health : messengers, not of deat* 

but of life They are t 
results of a kind of 
belliousness on the autlu 
part — a protest against om 
own principles ; a su<^ ar 
splendid wicked shoutrous 
heave and unrcgeihcwas 
roar of pure relief. It ^ 
case of fidgets, not of phai 
toms — restive muscles not 
weak nerves — and it joins 
witli many another case of 
covert violence in these 
books to prove that the boy 
in Mr. James is still alive. 
For although it is never 
noticed or mentioned 
(having been most craftily 
screened), the air of invin- 
cible decorum presented by 
these books masks a 
tremendous amount of 
thorough-going melody 
From Daisy Miller's ty 
to the Vervcr’s elab! 
adultery — from little 
Hyacinth's suicide to " the 
low insurance job,” in ” The^ 
Dove”; in the lies oi 
"The Liar” and the 
maniacal outburst of his 4 
wife ; in the case of coldly 
furious infanticide in " The Author of Bcltraffio ” 
wherever you turn, once your eyes are awake to it, the 
shaggy lace of violence looks out. And I like it. I lind 
it gentle, reassuring. It is a concession claimed by the 
simpler side of Mr. James : his one week-day in a year 
of solid Sundays. And doubly therefore docs it stand 
as another symptom of the quality oi democratic sym- 
pathy which is the heart of his whole work. Demo- 
cratic enough in itself (goodness knows) it is also exactly 
the backlash and consequence of the tension he created 
in his equally democratic desire to register honourably 
the little things of daily life. Too perfect a humility 
makes Hamlets of us all. And it is the Hamlets of the 
world who sec ghosts. . . . 

Time I " Ghosts ” is my three-thousand-and-oddth 
word. And there is so much yet left to say. We 
have seen indeed how his very eagerness and devotion 
led him into remote and dubious ways. But there 
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Mr. Henry James in hie Study. 

(About 1900.) 

As often, on the other, they are expressing the subtlest 
apprehensions in terms domestic, idiomatic, colloquial — 
using a sort of celestial slang. And the result of this 
intermarrying is prose of a superb strength and supple- 
ness, a prose probably tin surpassed since Shakespeare’s — 
and able, at its highest moments of passion, when it is 
aflame with a beauty greater than even that borne by 
most self-avowed poetry, to maintain the serene carriage 
oi the estate to which it belongs, and deprecate any sug- 
gestion of a ceremony. 

But to speak of ttiat properly would require quotation, 
and already 1 am overdrawn. Persuade The Bookman 
lo dole me out tfnother thousand or so and T will take 
up the tale another month. And go on to show that the 
legendary difficulty oi his later work is really the result 
of a greater case, and that the quality that terrifies the 
reader there is the result of an increased hospitality, and 
now — 1m t bast a / 


ought further to be shown (an oddly charming sight) 
the way the self-same qualities of eagerness and sympathy 
worked to save what they had half destroyed. That 
beautiful outer urbanity, which concealed their excesses 
N so perfectly, was one of their achievements. They cn- 
a abled his prose to absorb so many qualities, so many 
<«* kinds of epithets and images, that it could make the 
dfc/n° s t extrava £ ant gestures as it moved and vet maintain 
price a?f r l)land composure. It is the most “ universal ” 
have all p mos * re P u l>hcan— prose in our literature — com - 
of sue lAi morc elements than any other, deriving from 
j y purees more varied, maintaining its health and balance 
gj >y an intricate system ol counterpoise and cioss lertilisa- 
gj ion. It the st\le is the man, as people keep on sa\ing, 
chen Mr. James’s humility could be triumphantly proved 
by simply analvsii ig a sei ics ol Ins sentences. 1 ncessantl y 
^ on the one hand, they are dowering the smallest acts, 
facts, or features, with great spreading pinions of imagery. 


i' 


1 



DR. MACGREGOR. ♦ 

By C. W. Boyd. 


T HEY go, the old familiar faces, the big people 
of a man’s boyhood. In one compartment 
of life — and some of us have lived perforce our lives 
in compartments — two such faces passed out of sight, 
not out of memory, on the same November day two 
years ago : Professor Flint, one of the last in the golden 
lmfe:?f Scottish theologians ; and the Very Rev. James 
Mtegtegor, Royal Chaplain in three reigns, and mighty 
orator. Compared with names like these the present 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of 

* “Life and Letters of the Rev. James Macgregor, P.D., 
Minister of St. Cuthbert’s Parish, Edinburgh, one of II is Majesty’s 
Chaplains.” By the Lady Frances Balfour. 12s. net. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 


Scotland, Dr. Marcus Dill — who worthily represents the 
tradition of Dr. Robert Lee, Principal Tulloch, and 
Principal Story — Dr. Dill and his designed successor. Dr. 
Wallace Williamson, are but youngsters. In the reviewer’s 
mind is the Churcirt>f his Fathers, in his own Father’s 
day ; he looks back on a throng of grave and reverend 
figures. And Dr Macgregor is the last of them. 

“ For about fifty years the Chrysostom of Scottish 
preachers,” so his beloved friend and old assistant, 
Dr. Fleming of St. Columba’s, hits off Macgregor’s 
place among his contemporaries. Anywhere in Scot- 
land the mere rumour of his coming to preach, to speak, 
or lecture, would stir men’s minds in advance, and 
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besiege the place of meeting. “ Where are all these 
people going ? ” asked Dean Stanley of a working man, 
when, on his w%y to St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, he saw the black tide flow 
past its doors. " To hear Macgregor,” was the answer. 

It was a tiny man, with the head of a Titan, a beard 
like Homer’s, and a voice of thunder. As “ wee M|c> 
gregor of the Tron,” he first and early made his mark, 
impressing himself on the imagination wherever he 
came. Thus early he was a character, and legend — 
mainly untrue — accumulated round the little body and 
the tremendous gifts. A character he remained, bear- 
ing with him, near or far, an electric atmosphere to 
which men, in multitudes or individually, from the 
Queen and the Prime Minister down to the cab-driver 
and further, must equally submit. As a preacher Dean 
Stanley placed Dr. Macgregor below Principal Caird 
of Glasgow, but before Canon Liddon. Another critic 
almost as eminent pronounced him “ equal with Liddon, 
but before Magee” (Archbishop of York), “ longo inter 
vallo .” “ There are not many more outstanding men 

.to-day,” says his biographer, ” than one who said that 
* neither Caird, Guthrie, Macleod, Liddon. Wilbcrforce, 
nor Magee, was equal to the best of Macgregor.’ ” If 
the personage quoted was the late Duke of Argyll he 
knew something about it, for there were few' finer orators 
than himself. Hut it may be permissible to quote yet 
another, but a living, authority. In an English country 
house the other day Mr. Balfour was being questioned 
about the great orators of his recollection. Mr. Glad- 
stone, John Bright, and the others usually put top, 
were named. “ And Dr. Macgregor ? ” asked a com- 
patriot. ” Oil, Dr. Macgregor, as of course, one must 
rank him with the greatest.” 

But it is with the orator as with his poor relation- - 
that thing of temperament divorced from intellect, as 
Henley called him— the actor The, voice ceases, the 
electric light goes out, and unless, which is rare, the 
orator has had that secondary gilt olccpigiam or cun- 
ning phrase in the degree which we call style, at turn est 
de the orator . ” Into the night go one and all.” Hence 
the justice and propriety of tins biography. Ladv 
Frances Baliour is a true daughter ol a Race winch, 
whatever else you may say of it — and the rest of 
Scotland may be roughly divided according 
as it views the Campbells — has never wanted 
for brains and character and a strong sense 
of its identity with the Scottish people and 
with the Scottisli national religion. Now to the 
House of Argyll “Dr. Hamish” bore an adopted 
clansman’s loyalty. There an intimacy opened 
and embraced him when liis own hearth was 
tragically desolate. “ None of you will ever 
know what you were in my life at that time,” 
he wrote, near the end, to one o* the Inverary 
children of those days. It is anotW>r of them 
who here has beautifully kept faith witTi early 
friendship and association. For wfc owe it to 
Lady Frances Balfour that even an alien 
reader must realise how it was that Macgregor 
mattered so much to all who knew him, and on 
what foundations of humanity aiyl experience 
his lighthouse arose. 

First must be put his Faith. With everything 


— you would say — to try him, excepting the gift of his 
vitality : physical disability, for he was in a measure 
deformed ; narrow means and hard times besetting the ' 
Perthshire farm, beautiful for situation, in which he was 
born and bred ; his “sorrowful youth,” as he himself 
described it, “ a heart long seared in very sorrow ; ” , 
he seems never to have sulfered a doubt in himself or 
in anybody else. It was the same when the perfect 
happiness of his home was shattered, and in one year 
he lost his first wife, whose beautiful face looks out or 
us (on p. 172), his two girls, and his mother. One doe* 
not care to transcribe the simple and moving words 
which he speaks of himself as able “ not only calml 
but thankfully ” to think of his loss ; but it is all summ 
up in the quotation, “ Though He slay me, yet w r il 
trust Him.” The most sceptical of persons watd 
the man’s heart in his letters — which alone justify 
biography -and in fragments of his reported Mfooiis 
must perceive that he was singularly armed, 'he was 
have hard words said of them, and we think on the 
whole with justice, and that eloquence has injured tT s “ 
world as much as it has helped it. This orator in his 
sincerity was white-hot. And next must be put his 
amazing vitality and therewith his sympathy. The 
first was not preserved without a certain amount of 
care : old friends will remember that after any special 
effort his plan, given a spare hour, was to go to bed ; 
and, said he, “ You musn’t merely he down, you must 
take off your things and get inside.” Even so, he 
undertook and carried out tasks which would have 
left most people in a week of like experience exhausted 
neurasthenics, and, as the “ live wire,” which an 
American visitor called him. went through life, with 
all its duties, trials, and pleasures, tilled with the joy 
of it, overwhelmed with interest in everything " ^ 
everybody, giving or rather hurling himself with^_ 
hands at everyone who needed him. It is clear 
that though he lead widely and was a born linguist hi 
could not be culled a scholar ; and a theologian in < 
systematic sense. Dr. Fleming tells the reviewer, lie wa* 
not. Ills literary work is not ->011 could not call him' 
.1 man ol letteis. Yet few are the masters of English 
prose that “ cm ne ofl ” more notably 111 descriptions 
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ceflii °* natura ^ scener y* Even in his Glasgow lodgings he 
is recreated when he catches a view from a back window 
of " the glittering peaks of the everlasting hills ... I 
think Ben Lomond is visible, crested and crowned with 
that brightest coronet, the pure virgin snow." We have 
no accounts of far-off places much better than Mac- 
gregor’s pictures of Palestine, and of the great North West 
which the Governor-General’s chaplain perceived with 
the eyes of prophecy abundantly fulfilled since.' Yet 
tifm * lese are not better than the perpetual thumb-nail 
the ja fetches on every other page of his correspondence, 
,.nd perpetual on his lips. It is vain to wish that 
Macgregor had put himself to school and trained 
s d found expression in work of permanent literary 
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jm of the moment without thought of posthumous 
|e— on friendship for the lowly and the great, in 
of Vlftgd hy* consolation, exhortation, reproof. Thence, 
Taic^Vty as we can P ut it* came his influence and 
to yA cret. That was his mark all through : at Paisley, 
r ,. iere, as a mere lad, he was minister of the High church 
and already a marked man : in the quiet country charge 
of Monimail: in the now vanished Tron church at 
Glasgow. There he became, after the Scottish usage, 
assistant and successor to the aged Rev. Dr. Boyd, who, 
as Lady Frances says, “ had the most ungrudging 
delight in the new life which Macgregor infused into a 
somewhat chill and uphill atmosphere. A very cordial 
relation between old and young, in the biographer’s 
words,” this was, ” leaving nothing but happy memories 
behind it.” Nearly thirty years later Dr. Macgregor, 
not without tears, revived these days for one of his old 
senior’s descendants, painting with exquisite touches 
the features and character of one dead before his 
djtor was born, and solemnly averring the value of 
IT* 06 bond of the Gaelic and of Highland blood, since the 
have 0 f the Tron, though of West Country name 

ancestry, was Perthshire born and bred, ” had two 
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hundred years of the Highlander in him.” Dr. Boyd 
31 jiied in June, 1865, in his eightieth year, and Macgregor 
** twas left alone in the charge till 1868, when he passed 
tto the Tron Church, Edinburgh, where his influence 
1 strengthened and his genius was generally recognised. 


*'*"Theii in 1873 came St. Cuthbert’s, and as Dr. Macgregor 
of St. Cuthbert’s he was known for nearly forty years. 
The record of that time in Lady Frances Balfour’s 
pages is triumphant and happy though the old wounds 
were there. But early in 1892 an old friend wrote to 
him ” that he was thankful the fire was again to be 
lighted on his hearth,” and in his second marriage 
Dr. Macgregor lound understanding and sympathy, and 
a happiness which lasted to his end in 1910. The 
later years of St. Cuthbert’s time must be followed in 
the biographer’s setting. One side may be mentioned. 
“ The Church in danger ” is no cry of the hour in Scot- 
of to-day when the two great Churches grow 
^together ; but twenty years ago the Church of Scotland 
was face to face with possible disestablishment and 
disendowment. Then indeed Dr. Macgregor blazed 
like the Burning Bush, which is the emblem of his Church, 
but like that, was not consumed ; only the heather 
went on fire: Disestablishment was not, because the 
’ Scottish people would not have it. 

Perhaps it may be permitted in conclusion to quote 


from an unpublished early impression left by Dr. 
Macgregor in old days on the mind of one of the sons 
of one of his oldest friends. For th^>, too, illustrates 
the man, as wc think the biographer will admit, although, 
in the nature of things, it plainly could not have entered 
verbally into her text. 

I cannot tell you when I first saw Dr. Macgregor. 
Probably I heard him before I saw him ; for he comes up 
out of childhood as sometliing inseparable from one’s 
earliest memories like the voice of the wind at St. Andrews, 
or the voice of the North Sea. Anyhow, he was there ; 
lying about us in our infancy (like Heaven in Wordsworth’s 
poem), almost truculently cordial, and of a roaring kind- 
ness, lifting up my youngest brother and myself like 
terriers, and swinging us. Probably he came over for the 
Fast Day, a period marked in my brother's mind and mine 
as one when the house was mysteriously crowded with 
black coats, and when, as one of my brothers added, it 
' smelt of sherry.' It was of Dr. Macgregor in those days 
that old Tom Morris that ‘ wale of auld men * said to my 
father, * he gars the rafters of the auld Kirk ring.* He was 
otherwise described as * a* fleein' aboot.* At these vanished 
festivals of the church 1 recall Dr. Wallace, afterwards 
editor of the Scotsman and later M.P., Dr. Watson of Dun- 
dee, Dr. Lcishman, Dr. Burns of Glasgow Cathedral (and 
dear Mis. Burns, the good fairy of us children), but, first 
and foremost, your Doctor Hamish. 

“ He used to arrive — this was a later observation — 
wiappcd in innumerable coats and plaids, from which my 
father was some time in unwinding him. Then restoratives 
- — very appropriate to the climate, and the journey, and 
the-inan — were usually applied. There was a legend of 
his once arriving visibly the worse for the old crossing 
in the steamer, long, long before Forth Bridge days. Soup, 
sherry, and other things were suggested. None of these 
was received with rapture. Then my dear mother pro- 
posed to exhibit very strong hot whisky and water. He 
gazed at her as at one inspired, and with awful conviction 
exclaimed, * You’re a good — Christian — woman 1 ' 

" The rest is not silence, far from it, but a benevolent 
roaring —for us children, a part of the scheme of things ; 
it rings round onc’$ recollection of childhood, but definite 
memories evade one, only an episode or two emerges from 
the mist. I rcmqmber Dr Macgregor picking up a Hebrew 
Bible, and reading to my brother and myself with immense 
dramatic effect. 1 remember his picking up a volume of 
English— Ruskin, I found out sulisequcntly- -and in the 
same manner rolling off some magnificent verbal thunder. 
That was a child's first sense of the splendour of English 
prose. I remember that suddenly, in the midst of mono- 
logue, or dialogue, Dr. Macgregor would pull out a watch 
and rush upstairs and lie down. The habit of 1 lying down ' 
— a thing which only one’s mother did, and that only when 
there was thunder about — seemed part of the mysterious 
endowment of orators. 

" Of his sermons I best rccoll?ct one delivered, not at 
St. Andrew’s, but in Fcttcs College Chapel. He began 
extraordinarily quietly, having himself infinitely well in 
hand. In a little the familiar thunder and lightning broke 
over us. I can feel again the extraordinary hush of the 
boys in that beautiful chapel, and see again the intent, 
mesmerised look of one’s English masters. 

M Later, when I had done with school, and was grown up 
(say twenty-one), and at home during one of his visits, 

I had a chance tjj otiScrvc Dr. Macgregor from the advanced 
standpoint of a mature person who was in statu pupilari to 
Mr. Henley (that 6ther great natural force), and had 
‘ sat under ’ Henry Irving and others who shared Dr. 
Macgregor’s magical * way ' with their follow-men. He 
had come to deliver some lecture or address probably to 
the divinity students at St. Mary's College ; but anyhow 
dinner was late, or was replaced, for his convenience, by 
9 upper some time after nine o’clock. There were present 
besides Dr. Macgregor, just my father and mother, my 

\ 
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sister, then home like myself on a visit, and myself. I 
know not what time we arose, but I know that we sat 
interminably hanging on Macgregor’s words. It struck 
me then 4 this is Splendid ; this is better than Irving, oh 1 
better than anybody, probably as good as Salvim ; but 
it's of their kind . If I ran over to the Alick B — s (which 
the Lang's had that winter) what would HE (the great 
# Andrew, idol of one's youth and always) make of all this ? 
Probably not much 1 0 * 

“ What I meant to convey to myself was f this is tem- 
*perament, is genius ; but isn't it chiefly temperament not 
intellect ? ' Yet even when he talked of books in what 
to me, a bookish lad, in the extreme precocity of youth 
and of the Scots Observer persuasion, seemed a some- 
what jejune and Philistine fashion. Dr. Macgregor was still 
splendid. One ceased to figure to one's self or to care 
what Mr. Lang would liave thought of these fireworks. 

“ I remember how he called a spade a spade. He sj>oke 
of the inconvenience of giving evidence in the Scottish 
Law Courts. I asked : ' What took you there, Sir ? * 
* It was a damned blackguardly case, my dear,' the Doctor 
equably rejoined, in a shattering aside. 

■ 14 His mood, J remember, became more emotional as 

the evening wore on. I remember my sister whispering to 
me in baseless admonition, * You are drinking too much / 
I said, answering, 1 You shut up. I do but wait upon 
our honoured guest. He is splendid. Attend to every syll- 
able.' Collegiate charges were mentioned. Dr. Macgregor 
said that they were ' either a blessing or a curse,' and 
mentioned, as well he might, that lus own colleague. 
Dr. William Williamson, was splendid. And he was 
splandid for a few moments upon Dr. Williamson. Then 
regarding my father — pale and clear-cut, beside him, 
an abstemious figure — * And what of your case, dcar-r-r 
friend ? ' llis dear friend said (and with truth) that he 

was blessed indeed in Dr. A . ' Then,’ said Macgregor, 

with a tremendous intonation, ' Bless God upon youF 
knees for it.* I said solemnly, * Hear, hear,’ and cxclianged 
with Dr. Macgregor a holy look. The Doctor extended 
his right hand and pointed at me. There was a moment’s 
silence, and lie said with conviction : * That’s the young 
Christian.' My sister (who with my mother was now on 


the verge of apoplexy) aimed at me a vicious kick unde' 
the tabic. Presently, deir Dr. Macgregor dismissed tin 
congregation. 4 Away,’ he said, 4 to your dear, dear beds. 
This good lad will sit up with me and take his smoke.' 
Late into the night sat the two Christians pledging one' 
another and their cause. 

44 Next day Dr. Macgregor and I went for a walk. He 
told me stories of lus old professors ; he spoke to me 
standing still, with wonderful gestures, of the grandfathe 
I had never seen. One figure m the ancient city he san 
he missed — old Professor Jackson, a survival of an earlii 
educational Scotland. * It was a regular part of comii 
here,* he said. 4 Once during each visit Principal Shaii 
your father and I used to walk down South Street, pai 
at the door of one of those beautiful old houses in t 
most beautiful of streets, knock, and be admitted, 
pass through the old house into an old garden, and bchc 
a summer-house, and in it, seated at a table, an old, 
tall, tall figure in a sort of cassock, with a velvet skul 
on its head, looking for all the world like the ghost f om 
old mediaeval monk. And Sliairp would say : M Sti^ ar 
magnum opus ? " And the old man would say • .urous 
the magnum opus. 9 And presently we would coiuhe was 
And your father would say 44 Wonderful man I th° 
has been writing at his work for fifty years, and to *7^ 
knowledge, he has only written one sentence, but thei 
what a sentence : 44 Theology is everything, and everything 
is theology." ' 

44 On our way home from our walk, in the crystal weather, 
by the Cathedral, the Battery, with its view across the 
Bay to the Forfar coast, and the Sidlaws beyond, and 
nearer the vast sweep of sands and links behind them — 
I remember Dr. Macgregor rushing up to a party of Edin- 
burgh golfers who had come over for the day and shaking 
them by the hand to the number of fifteen, and introducing 
me to each of them. They were national schuol masters, 
I understood. -Always do that,' he said, ‘ ba human 
always with people.' And even in these disjointed notes 
your orator Ha nish is surely human." 

A great orator, profoundly a human being, this 4 little 
body with a mighty heart." 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
^TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
tifui COMPETITION. 

the | 4 First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize 
Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
yinal Lyric . 

First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
make t Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
ann» ,lAU ^al sonnet on Shakespeare , Milton , Chaucer , Keats, 
spe# 0 * Burns , Scott, Byron , Wordsworth, Wellington, 

sb Tale^ *j; u fat one , Disraeli, Darwin , or any other famous 
t° Fishman . 


A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original humorous poem in not more than forty lines. 


Robe me, Jeannette, in gown of 'broidered white, 

Girdled with gems, as dewdrops glittering bright; 

For I would fain be lovely in his sight. 

Hark I Is there never a sound on the breathless night 
Of a foam -flecked steed ? Search you the tiim moon-light 
For a dauntless knight * 

(O. ’tis the startled deer through the phantom shade, 
Or the silly sheep, of the moonlight all afraid ; 

There is no other sound o'er the darkening grass, 

As the moments pass.) 

Tht hour grows overlate ; the moon has risen 
High in the purple mysteries of heaven ; 

'Tis time to kneel, and have our sins forgiven. 

Lean out — but once Jeannette — for the hour's eleven. 

And long, long past the magic hour of even. 

When love is given. 

(O, blanched as snowdrifts in a desert place, 

Wiiitc as a winter cloud is Adnanne’s face ; 

For one by one her hopes — as stars in the sky— 
Grow pale, and die ) 

Unbind my wayward hair again, Jeannette, 

The dark out-weareth, soon the moon will set ; 

Into the park speeds never a rider yet ; 

This is an hour I never may forget, 

For in my soul ’tis love and death have met : 

Unbind my hair, Jeannette. 

(O, out in the shadow of night, with never a moan, 
Who is it lying so white on the moors alone ? 

What is that silent spirit that passeth by, 

With no sound, nor cry ?) 


Winifred A. Cook. 


Wc select for printing : 


All Poems should be addressed to the Editor, and should 
reach the offices of The Bookman, St. Paul's House, War- 
wick Square, London, E.C . , not later than the first post on 
the 2nd June next, if sent from any pari of the British Isles, 
and by the 1st July if from the Colonies , India , or elsewhere 
abroad. Envelopes should be marked Twenly-one Guineas 
Competition. 


«« The name and address of the competitor must be written 
d $on each MS., and will be published in the event of a Prize 
price awarded to him. Any competitor who wishes to do 
have all yy add a pseudonym, to be used instead of his own 

of sue M f y ft j s poem is printed but does not receive a prize. 

jy aid 

he awards unit be announced in The Bookman for 


mr 


\ lifgust next, and m addition to the winning poems a large 
section of the best of the others sent in will be published in 
, tcSpecial Supplement to that Number. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


I. — The Prize of One G tinea for the best original 
Ballad is awarded to Miss Winifred A. Cook, of 
Little Longs! one, Reservoir Road, Prenton , 
Birkenhead, Cheshire, for the following : 


THE BALLAD OF FAIR MARGARET. 

The kings of the sea they loved her. 

The kings of the earth bowed low, 

And the kings of the air they wooed her 
With thunder and fire and snow. 

But it's neither kings nor princes 
Shall marry Margaret, 

For I wooed her in the Springtime 
And my heart is throbbing yet. 

The kings of the sea they crowned her 
With corals scons old, 

l hey robed her in sun- beamed foam Hakes 
And sate her on thrones of gold. 

But it’s neither kings nor princes 
Shall marry Margaret 
For she loved me in the summer 
And my heart is thrilling yet. 

The kings cvf the earth they brought her 
rite blossoms tit early Spring. 

The songs of the thrush at evening 
And down* from the owlet’s wing. 

But it’s neither kings nor princes 
Shall marry Margaret, 
l or she languished 111 the \utumn 
And my heart is aching yet. 

file kings of the air they wrought her 
A robe of rainbow hue. 

They veiled her with mists of morning 
And decked her with pc.irls of dew. 

But it’s neither kings nor princes 
Shall marry Margaret, 

For she died on a Winter even 
Anil my heart is bleeding yet ! 

(Alice W. Linford, 17. Linden Road, South 
Tottenham, N.) 


LOVE AND DEATH. 

A HAT-LAD. 

Brush out my wayward hair to-night, Jeannette, 

Twilight has fallen, long the sun has set ; 

Out m the meads the dew is lying wet ; 

This is an hour that he will not forget ; 

Brush out my hair, Jeanette * 

(O f dark as night is Adnantie’s hair of jet. 

That slips through the silver oml> of the pale Jeannette ; 
O, swift dies all the glow of the wounded sky. 

As the moments fly ) 

-Coil high my hair, in massive fold on fold, 

And thread it through with ornaments of gold, 

Lest for love's eyes its beauty seem too cold. 

Look out, Jeannette, across the misty wold. 

Do you naught behold ? 

' (O. there is silence over all the park. 

The chaffinch, and the linnet and the lark, 

Have flown to their silent nests in the woods to hide. 

And the moments glide.) 


A BALLAD OF BURIAL. 

My Lady sat in her lonely bower, 

(Little hath love but the end of mirth) 

Silent she sat full many an hour. 

Her hair hung down in a golden shower ; 
(And the span of life hath tears for girth !) 

Her face vva^wan as a frozen sea : 

Her lids were hot as coals might be, 

’Neath which her eyes stared wofully. 

My Lady heard in the court below 
The fall of feet in the crackling snow — 

The priests and mourners sad and slow. 

They bore me by on drapdd bier, 

While throbbing, through me sharp and clear 
My Lady’s heart 1 seemed to hear. 

They set me down among the dead. 

With candles twain at feet and head. 

And pallid shroud upon me spread. 
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My Lady came unseen, unheard, 

But I felt her soul like a maddened bird 
Fluttering round as the flamelight stirred. 

The graven tombs our bodies keep, 

(Little hath 9 love but the end of mirth) 

But her soul is sunk in slumber deep 
Till God shall break the trancM sleep : 

(And the span of life hath tears for girth !) 

(Norman Davidge Gullick, 6, Chantry Road, Clifton.) 

Several competitors have omitted to notice that tHis 
first Prize offered last month was for a Ballad, and 
have sent Lyrics, which we arc transferring to the 
Special Twenty-one Guineas Poem Prize Competition, 
particulars of which appear on the preceding page. We 
specially commend the Ballads sent in by A. S. Barnard 
(Walsall), Florence Bagster (Kendal), Gladys Monsliall 
(Aberystwyth), T. P. Findlay (Kirkcaldy), A. H. Lyat 
(Sandgate), Vera F. Carter (Worthing), Miss V. E. 
Horley (Harrow), R. H. Kipling (Devonport), Edmund 
Harold (Putney), B. R. M. Hetherington (Carlisle), Noel 
D. Braithwaite (Ashton-under-Lyne), A. W. Jay (Devon- 
port), E. F. Seymour (Kilbuni), Martin Andrew (South 
Shields), Alex. S. Brinton McClellan (Edinburgh), Will 
Louden (Dunfermline), D. M. Kermode (Tasmania), 
Stanley Simpson (Birkenhead), Margaret McDonnell 
(Glasgow), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), E. Summers 
(Dukiniield), R. B. Ince (Jarus Brook), M. E. P., Rev. 

F. Hem (Rowlands Castle), Violet Gillespie (Forest Hill), 
Miss G. M. Northcott (West Kirby), Ivan Adair (Rath- 
mine), J. C. Church (Castleford), W. M. Lodge (Upper 
Norwood), Editha L. Blackley (Finchley), Marjorie C. 
Barnard (London, S.W.), Miss C. Hawley (Elland), 
Enoch Daniels (Newcastle), Constance Goodwin (Clap- 
ham), Miss M. D. Baynes (Teignmouth), G. W. Turner 
(Burnley), Chas. Parkin (Fclling-on-Tyne), E. G. Potter 
(Birmingham), Jas. S. Kcllock (Hornsey), Bertha Kolm 
(London, W.C.), Mrs. A. E. Wise (Leicester), M. A. New- 
man (Framlingham), Rev. E. C. Lansdovvn (S. Woodford), 
Ethel Tudge (Cricklewood), Irene Rathbone (Liverpool), 
Jennie Park (Hornsey), Mary B. Whiting (Ramsgate), 

G. M. Hennings (St. Albans), Mrs. C. P. F. Ferrier 
(Glasgow), Lilly Salisbury (Norwich), Robert Bruce 
(Southampton), Arthur S. Wilshire (Dalston), B. Vickery 
(Bradford), Gladys D. llill (Sunderland), H. R. Smith 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), Agnes E. M. Baker (W. Hamp- 
stead), Violet D Chapman (Burnham^. Edward Gleave 
(St. Helens), Norman Bootliroyd (Batley), Edward 
Griffiths (Liverpool), Kitty L. Lyon (Wimbledon), J. E. 
Jones (Cardilf), W. S. Chesterfield (London, W.), Andrew 
J. Caird (Edinburgh), Doris Dean (Bromley). E. F. Parr 
(Clifton), Wallace Davies (Frees), Miss Jean Wilson 
(Bristol), G. Leiiorme (Bmglcyj, G. R. Hamilton (Ken- 
sington), G. G. Jackson (Northampton), Ethel Goodwin 
(Clapham), W. H. Usher (Solihull), Grace M. Measham 
(Jesmond), A. Clarke (High Wycombe), Irene Wintle 
(Liverpool), P. J. Frawley (Birkenhead), M. G. Alexander 
(Maida Vale), M. J. Collett (Cheltenham), E. H. Towler 
(Hale), Sidney C. Isaacs (London, S.E.), M. Molyneux 
(Torquay), Ellen L. Clulterbuck (Burnley), Gertrude 
Pitt (Hampstead), Rose M. Lomas (Newbury), R. W. 
King (Catford), Leonard J. Shrubsall (London, S.W.), 
Thos. Lanyear (Anerley), Evelyn Emily Ife (Plumstead), 
J. D. C. Monfries (Putney), Rupert llodgetts (Brierley 
Hill), Tristram. 

II. — The Prize of Half a Guinea ior the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mrs. F. Warner, of 3, Convent 
Terrace, Swansea, for the following : 

RETURN OF THE PETTICOAT. By 'Warwick Deeping. 

(Cassell.) * 

“ 'Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd." 

Shakespeare — Hamlet . 

We also select for printing : 

FANNY’S FIRST NOVEL. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(Hutchinson.) 

“ The play's the thing." 

Shakespeare — Hamlet. 

(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 
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Mr. Henry James. 

A caricature by Mr. Max Hccrbobui (about iftgo). 

THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. Bv Ellen Kev. (Putnam's.) 
“ Welcome, ladies * to the cell." 

S 1. ColIiRIIXjL -Songs of the Pixies. 

(W. McC. Miller, Straiclarran House, Co. Londonderry.) 

I WILL REPAY. Bv Bxronrss Orczv. 

(I Judder & Stoughton ) 

" To-morrow or the next day." 

Oranges and Lenta 

(Margery Finch. 54. Sheffield Road, Fratton.^H 
Portsmouth ) 

THE M'KVXGEK IN THE HOUSE. Bv Vnuionv 
row (Werner Laurie ) 

" Don’t look so ’ard, for J \i\en’t no card." 

R. Kipling — Hack to the Army 

(Miss Evelvn M Abbott. The Croft, Old Maiton, York® 

UNDER I'Hi: YOKE Bv Ivvn Ya/oi-t (liuincniann 
*' His w lie, ol course, went with him too" 

W. S. Guufkt — l iab Ballads. 

(Beatrice Craig. (Y.iigdanagh, Straidarran, Co. Derry, 
Ireland ) 


111 . - This Prize is divided and we award Two New 
Books to the Kev. J. A. Stokes Little, The 
\Y est Manse, Fraserburgh, and Two New Books 
to Mr. C. Eric Staddon, of Studley Road. Luton, 
for the following : 

LETTER OF ADVICE TO A YOUNG POET. 

I. 

You haw something to say i Speak! You lancy you have 
to sav something 5 Silence 1 

Diligent b take your tempera tine. 1C very .subject is poetic 
which one has caloric to fuse to run it into moulds of beauty, but 
don’t mistake youi parlour lue kn au electric furnace. 

Live that is, learn from everyday expel lenccs. Never seek 
emotional adventures : they tonn — mure than any genius can 
use. Life it is, which is the great adventure. 

Shun conventionality the soul goes coldly in others’ lendings. 

Shun singularity l>e a man. not a disease. 

Speak only what you know, Imt develop soul-antenna; to guide 
you through the heart’s dark caverns. 

You arc brought down to the abyss ? Snatch gold from the 
tires, diamonds from the slutie, joy from allliction, sympathy 
from suffering. 

Be a man and thexefore a little child : so shall God whisper 
you in the ear. 

Rev. J. A. Stokes Little. 
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Get to the heart of Things. It is Life you must seek, in all 
COD its beauty, depth and wonder. Aspire ! Live nobly, and you will 
\y t Think nobly. 

Get close to God and man ; linger in Nature's garden, probing 
CXf her secrets. 

we Face boldly the mystery of your own day, but write for all 
time. Concentrate ; do not imitate. Be yourself, dwelling only 
tnC to learn, among the giants of yesterday. Strive always to your 
hmt. 

> Be Btudious of form ; master it — for it is your servant. Be 
paS|Vincere and not too prodigal of words. Often strength lies in 
cr&s *estraint, and suggestion is above expression. Remember fancy 
.3 not imagination, nor sentiment, passion. 
tliUi Love, observe, reflect, and you will understand — opening your 
the sympathy to all men and things — speaking, once and 

ever, your message of God and of life and death. 

,-P.S. — Be wary of print and praise 1 

C. Eric Staddon. 

N Y e commend the letters received from Miss 

° '^ewis (Edinburgh), Raymond Taunton (Coventry), 
make g § Chesterfield (London, YV.), Rev. F. Hem (Row- 
anm IlA ^s Castle), Miss C. M. Walkerdine (London, S.W.), 
spe<°* Goodwin (Clapham), Norah E. Goodbodv 

s l, Tale.; Co.), R. H. Kipling (Devonport), M. Andrew 
.« to Shields), E. F. Seymour (Kilbum), Margaret 

,<Donnell (Glasgow), H. Caby (Fordham), E. Summers 
f Jukinfield), Miss Norcott (West Kirby), Ethel M. Corke 
i -(Norwich), S. J. Morrison (Barrow-in-Furness), Norman 
) Palethorpe (Norwich), Alice Wise (Leicester), Rev. E. C. 
Lansdown (S. Woodford), L. H. Corke (Heaton Moor), 
Elizabeth K. Packard (Southall), M. T. Craig (Bradford), 
A. _iLee, Junior (Southport), Chas. Parkin (Felling-uii- 
Tyne), C. A. Bayley (Bangor), M. E. A. Phipps (York), 
Evelyn M. Abbott (Old Malton), Moira Carew (Kingston), 
Joseph Smith (Leeds), W. Jevons (Dalston), E. Kinnon; 
Doris Dean (Burnley), E. A. Pearson (Fleet), Gwendolen 
D. Harold (High Barnet), D. Forster (Swansea), Miss 
F. Briggs (Crownhill), Frances A. S. Holbrow (Maidstone), 
Miss I-ewis (Edinburgh), E. H. Towler (Hale), P. J. 
Frowlcy (Birkenhead), Lawrence Tarr (Wanstead), 
Ernest A. Fuller (Greenwich), Tlios. Law (Holytown), 
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Frank Brebuer, Junior (Aberdeen), Mrs. Stuart C. Low 
(Blairgowrie), R. S. Pollard (Pontefract), J. D. Malcom 
(Bacup). 

IV.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Miss Irene Pollock Lalonde, of 14, Forester 
Road, Bath, for the following : 


WmE RACK! COME ROPE! By R. H. Bbnson. 

(Hutchinson.) 

This book is the work of a true literary artist and a real historian. 
It tells of the persecution of the Roman Catholics by Elizabeth, 
and though written by a priest, the most bigoted Protestant 
must be stirred to deep sympathy with the sufferers. Mr. Benson 
has here created some of the most beautiful characters in fiction. 
Marjorie, the heroine, is a glorious conception ; Robin is a fine 
portrait of a loyal priest. The author has made a living being of 
Mary Queen of Scots, full of appeal and sorrow. The book 
abounds in line descriptive passages, vivid and moving. 

Wc also select for printing : 

AMONG FAMOUS BOOKS. By John Kelman, D.D. 

(Hodder Sc Stoughton.) 

This is decidedly a book to read, a book to study, and a book 
on which to found a course of reading. " The general theme," 
as the author tells us, is " that constant struggle between pagan- 
ism and idealism which is the deepest fact in the life of man, and 
whose story provides .... the matter of ail vital literature." 
Famous books of the classical age, the sixteenth century, and 
modem times arc dealt with. Spiritual fervour, like a refreshing 
invigorating stream, courses through the pages. Wide reading, 
marked literary ability, and a genial stylo stamp the book from 
cover to cover. 

(George Brown, “ Brookfield,” Darvel, Ayrshire.) 

THE BRONTES. By Miss Flora Masson. "The People's 
Books," 6d. (T. C. Sc E. C. Jack.) 

A more readable book would be difficult to find. The Brontes 
exercise a perennial fascination over imaginative and thoughtful 
minds. The pathos of their lives, the triumph of their genius, 
and the glory of the moors around Haworth, are pictured with a 
charm and vividness that make the book altogether delightful. 
It is full of knowledge and understanding. A11 the salient facts 
are given, with an accuracy combined with a condensed fulness 
truly admirable. 

Its fine critical judgment, high tone and illumination are most 
praiseworthy. Could the Bronles be conscious of tins 
liitest appreciation they would rejoice indeed. 

^ (R. H. Kipling, 62, Alcester Street, Devonport.) 

WHERE ARE* YOU GOING TO . . . . ? By Eliza ijeth 
Robins. (Heinemann.) 

This novel deals, in an outspoken though never crude 
way, with orfe of the darkest blots of civilization — the 
" White Slave Traffic." Two charming country girls go to 
visit a London aunt whom they have never seen and by a 
very ingenious and by no means impossible plot they are 
lured to an infamous house. The elder sister is helped to 
escape, but the lovable Betty is never seen again. In the 
end the sister finds peace, thinking Betty dead, and the 
book closes on the dominant note of faith that — " m mortal 
ill is the seed of immortal good." 

■ (Ethel Tudge, 49, St. Paul’s Avenue, Cricklcwood, 
N.W.) 

Good reviews were also sent in by the following : 
M. Molyneux (Torquay), M. A. Newman (Framling- 
ham), D. Burcliell Friend (Burgess Hill), Ernest F. 
Seymour (Kilbum, N.W.), M. M. Maclean (Glasgow, 
W.), Pamela Mary Hinkson (Shankhill, Co. Dublin), 
Miss Bradshaw-Ishcrwood (Colchester), J. D. Irene 
Waugh (Toddington, Bedfordshire), Sybil Waller 
(London, S.W.), Miss Van dor Pant (Highgate, N.), 
M. Whitaker (Dewsbury), N. Kamani (Chepauk, 
Madras), Enid Fletcher (Nottingham), Lucy G. 
Chamberlain (Llandudno), Miss L. Mugford (South 
Norwood *Hill), Anon (Park Street, Chatteris), 
Georgine Ellis »Hargreaves (London, S.W.), Anon. 
(Casa Francesca, Bordighera), K. S. Jackson (Streat- 
ham), Marjorie C. Barnard (London, S.W.), N. 
Raghunathan (Chepauk Gardens, Madras), James A. 
Richards (Tenby), Margaret Y. Craig (Bradford), 

V.— The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to 
M “ The Bookman ” is awarded to Mi«y Jane 

Purcell, of Turbotston, Coole, Westmeath. 
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Bbnson. 





8t. Paul'*, from the Thames. 

From 'Kngliab Hoars,” by Henry James (Heinemann). 
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GRAY'S LETTERS.* 

By Professor George Saintsbury. 


T HE death of the editor of these most welcome and 
interesting volumes, just before the publication 
^f the last of them, is greatly to be regretted, for he has 
left no more accurate and indefatigable scholar of his 
class behind, and he was one of those of whom all who 
know them speak well, without, apparently, any of the 
unspoken drawbacks sometimes associated with that 
phrase. But, on the other hand, he had the advantage, 
not always vouchsafed, of having finished his work, after 
executing it in such a fashion that (putting the chance 
of new discoveries of MSS. aside) it will be a very long 
time indeed before it requires re-doing. 

That the actual doing was needful can, as one steadily 
reads or re-reads through the result of it, hardly be 
denied. Gray’s letters have been long admitted to be all 
but — if not actually — of the best in English ; and they 
have not wanted for editors of credit and renown. But 
inauspicious stars of various kinds have yoked against 
them. Gray, who ” never spoke out,” still less ever 
intended to ,f write out ” in such a fashion. It is as 
certain that he never dreamt of his letters being published 
as that his friend-enemy-friend, counterpart, and in a 
manner commentator, Horace Walpole, very frequently 
and deliberately dreamed of such a thing. Either he or 
his copyist constantly omitted dates ; and, as he hardly 
wrote to anybody who was not a very intimate friend, he 
made endless references and allusions which are by no 
means easy to interpret with precision. But these inter- 
nal difficulties are as nothing to the external. Mason, 
his first editor, is one of those persons whose posthumous 
unreadableness has been a blessing to them, and whose 
contemporary toleration by other pefsons greater than 
themselves has somehow helped to smuggle them through 
with posterity. Although it is almost impossible that 
anyone should really know Mason’s works and deeds with- 
out feeling contempt for him and them, he has seldom 
had his deserts in the way of blame, and has sometimes 
had much more than his deserts in the way of praise 
or ” letting off.” Even Mr. Tovey, though he supplies 
us with a good measure of the facts, and occasionally says 
something sarcastic about them, does not, in the excellent 
Gallicism, ” tell Mason his fact ” as he might have done. 
Now this covetous, spiteful, envious sciolist-poetastcr- 
toady, whose own verse is customarily twaddle and 
bombast, sometimes seasoned with now vapid venom, 
gave, in the editio princeps of such of Gray’s letters as he 
published, one of the worst existing specimens of the lax 
editorial ideas of the time and of his own particular and 
personal defects. A lecture on the Art of Garbling could 
hardly take a better text than Mason ’stealings with Gray. 

Nor did what escaped the hands of ” Skroddles ” (as 
Gray called him, with his own particular mixture of affec- 
tion and contempt) always fare much better. In a large 
proportion of instances we have only copies, and those 
admittedly copies which, sometimes with the best inten- 
tions, have been doctored ; while for a long time the 
letters actually printed were scattered about in different 

• “The Letters of Thomas Gray.” Edited by D. C. Tovey. 
Ii}. three volumes. (London : G. Bell A Sons.) 


publications. There is no necessity here to discuss 

either the good deeds or the shortcomings of Mitford am 

of Mr. Gosse. It is quite sufficient to say that they lei 

plenty for Mr. Tovey to do ; and that in what must hav 

been some thirty years’ labour (for his first vloume, whic 

had taken a long time to prex>are, apjjcared in 1893) 1 

did it. Whether he would not have been better advif 

if he had simply done it without any but ceremonk 

notice of his predecessors is another question. 

present writer, after finding plenty of fault, and hav 

had plenty of fault found with him in such cases, is ofiom 

deliberate opinion that the most perfect way of editi ular 

to take the advice of Prior in another matter — to b^ arous 

r lie w«is 

than a little blind (while duly correcting them) the 
predecessors’ faults, to be very kind to their merits/Ue 
for the rest, to " clap your padlock ” on your own tong 
or pen. 

But these things arc shallows and miseries. What is 
important is that Mr. Tovey has given us (with a body 
of annotation which probably no other man except 
Mr. Austin Dobson could have rivalled) the amplest and 
most accurate text yet provided of a set of documents 
not easy to parallel in literary interest. He himself 
refers, in prefacing the reprint of his first volume, to a 
dictum of some reviewer that he had tried to " set back the 
clock ” by holding a different view of Gray from that put 
forth by Mr. Arnold. That somebody should have said 
this need not surprise us, for it formulates a not uiv&nd 
moil , though a hopelessly wrong, view of criticism, "a to 
is only a “ clock ” of this, in the sense that the 
(though at longer intervals) always come round 
the same places : there is none in the sense 
ever tell any absolute or irreparable time. The 
criticism is a nunc shins , in that every critical 
is the result at the moment of three 
criticised, the temperament, nature, knowledge, 
forth of the critic, and the circumstances in 
two come together. It cannot antiquate or 
quated by any other conjunction of the kind unless, 
which is practically impossible, this conjunction could 
take place with facts indistinguishable from its own. 
And if this could take place, the result would not be a 
difference but a repetition. 

However, we need not talk critical metaphysics, even 
though they be certain truths. Mr. Tovey, once more, has 
provided us with every facility for judging one of the most 
curious, complicated, and to some extent enigmatical, 
characters in our literary history. On one point, that on 
which the reviewer above mentioned was writing, he is 
certainly right ana Mr. Arnold was quite wrong. The 
time and the milieu do not account for Gray’s compara- 
tive sterility, not merely in poetry, but in accomplished 
work of any kind. He would probably — by no means 
certainly — have done more critical work than he did it he 
had lived a century later ; and a great gain that would 
have been. But it is very doubtful whether he would have 
written any more poetry ; by no means certain that, if he 
had, that poetry would have been different in character, 
and at least possible that he might have written none at 
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all. “ If I do not write much / 1 said he himself, “ it is 
because I cannot. 1 * Indeed, had he lived a hundred years 
later, from the most probably adjusted horoscope it 
seems likely that he would have become a Professor very 
early, but of course not a sinecure professor, of some 
the J : ^ n 6 s historical, literary or scientific, and would have 
hpent the rest of his life perpetually polishing, supple- 
menting, and supporting with fresh research, sets of lec- 
l*<ures f which he would never have published at all, and 
tifu * hi c h would have been found after his death as mostly 

the ’* i 6 a P s °* notes * 

VpThat there was 44 a bad side of human nature '* in 
ly may be allowed without any of the injustice of 
* *s application of the phrase to Biddy in " Great 
Vectations.” He had some, and indeed several, of 
0 f ;worst qualities which the age-long injustice of man 
ma mt^£ ree d to call feminine, lie was, it is to be feared, 
and more than a little 44 tenacious/* 
ishioned folk said. Although we do not know 


5™“of jfe spiteful. 
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to i-Aiole truth about the Walpole quarrel, from what 
3 o know Walpole cuts not only a better but (which one 
/flight hardly expect) a manlier figure than Gray. In 
that hasty Hegira from Peterhouse to Pembroke, where 
the " tub of water ” ]>lays a more furiously contested 
part than the 44 glass ” of that element, a little earlier 
in politics and later in drama — the " Petrcnchians ** 
showed themselves, no doubt, as undergraduates too 
often do, rowdy cubs. But a male old maid, occupying 
a set of rooms on the same staircase, in an anomalous 
position as neither 44 man ” nor 44 don/* and known to 
have an almost monomaniacal dread of fire and a touchi- 
ness also almost akin to mania, is really too tempting an 
Erntfit evon f° r undergraduates who are not exceptionally 
/ or cubbish. There is no need to multiply in- 
fS ; they are known to every one who has read 
popular 44 life ” of Gray. That he was, on the 
land, singularly aflectionate to his few actual 
is at once to be granted ; and if lie was not 
free from intellectual vanity, or at least Pliarisa- 
at least seems to have managed to steer clear of 
fiuch less pardonable intellectual arrogance which 
sgraced many great men of letters and not a few 

"one point, however, of his intellectual, if not of 
his moral, character these letters throw light which 
has never — -though some attempts have been made to 
do it — been thoroughly collected, focussed and analysed. 
It may be said without rashness, on the evidence they 
contain, that Gray might have been, and even in embryo 
or specimen was , one of the very greatest critics in 
English literary history. It is exceedingly doubtful— 
this, at least, has often been seen and put — whether 
his criticism did not get in the way of his own poetry. 
When we see the endless pains and the sleepless acumen 
which he wastes on buck-washing, or, as he himself more 
gracefully puts it, “ hoeing/* Mason*s flimsy or blowzy 
rhetoric, and liis tinsel or fustian conceits, one can under- 
stand the years that were spent on 11 Odicles ** like the 
" Elegy ’* and the 11 Bard ** and the 44 Progress of Poesy,** 
and can see pretty clearly that this critical meticulousness 
probably caused the actual abortion of much more, and 
not impossibly harmed what was actually produced, by 
communicating to it an air of apparatus, a smell of the 
lamp. There are people who, putting the 44 Elegy ** 



aside as an unique windfall of the “ middle ” Muses, 
wrought to its masterly actuality enough, and not too 
much, prefer to everything else that Gray has written 
the 44 Cat ** piece and the unfinished 41 Vicissitude 0 
ode. Now, on the first Gray seems (for him) to have 
spent very little trouble, and the other he seems to have v 
Wit, jotted and in a pocket-book, for twenty years 
before his death. 

It is, however, with his criticism (almost wholly con- 
tained in these volumes), rather than with his poetry, 
that this article is chiefly intended to deal. Mr. Tovey, 
seldom severe on his author, is perhaps so here, for he 
more than hints that Gray’s critical faculty dwindled 
o ft. Had the fact been so, it would have been an almost 
unique exception to a practically universal rule ; but 
Mr. Tovey’s remark is based almost solely on the again 
meticulous objections to Beattie’s 44 Minstrel.*’ They 
are, indeed, not so happy as the earlier ones of the 
same kind on Mason. But it must be remembered, first, 
that they were written in the very last stage of Gray*s 
life, when Ins physical powers were rapidly breaking ; 
and, secondly, that Beattie, though a much less ofiensive 
person than Mason, was not a much better poet, and 
was a mere acquaintance, not an intimate friend. Selec- 
tions of (i ray’s critical dicta have already been made, 
and might be largely increased, which prove him to 
have had a really extraordinary critical genius ; and a 
detailed examination of his attitude to Macpherson and 
to Chatterton (which might, at first sight, seem dangerous 
to this conclusion) would 111 the long run only support it. 

It may, however, be conceded that as Gray never 
44 spoke out** and seldom 44 wrote out,** so he was 
deficient in the power, or at least the habit, of 44 thinking 
out.** Compare, for instance, his politics with those of 
his opposite, and in a sense enemy, Johnson. The 
question is not 111 the least, to any reasonable person, 
whether Gray tfas 44 right ** in being a Whig, or 
Johnson in being a Tory. But no clear-eyed judge, 
whatever his own principles, can lail to see that John- 
son’s Toryism, right or wrong, was based on principle ; 
and it is very difficult to discover any principle at all 
in Gray's Whiggism. There is not the slightest trace 
in him of Collins’s sincere, though rather visionary and 
44 literary,” Republicanism. One looks in vain for even 
a symptom ol anv convinced reverence for the Blessed 
Revolution. Of sympathy for the people, anticipated 
cognition of the Rights of Man, or anything of the 
kind, there is not a vestige. He found himself, in a 
strong party time, by pure accident a party Whig, and 
a Whig he remained. But these things were never real 
to him. 

Nothing, indeed, seems to have been real to him except 
his friends and his books, and latterly his 44 prospects ” ; 
and — beyond all these three, though powerfully assisted 
by all the prospects and some of the books — a vague, 
sometimes mistaken, more frequently correct, view, 
backwards and forwards, of the great Romantic revolu- 
tion that once had come and again was coining on the 
world. The well-known story of his startling Nicholls 
by addressing him personally at the door with his own 
line : 

Hence! avaunt! *tis holy ground, 
speaks Gray as w'ell as anything. He knew that there 
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was u holy ground " ; but he thought that, as a rule, 
people were not worthy to tread on it, and he was not 
quite sure of his own footing there. Personally, it may 
not be impertinent to say that he gains by a re-perusal 
of these letters. As in the case of Queen Elizabeth, 
there has been some scandal about Mr. Gray, and well- 
meaning, though injudicious, persons have not impro^rd 
it by destroying or withholding parts of his correspond- 
ence as " shocking." Here, as cannot be done in the 
case of his intellectual character, we may credit his 
morality with the excuse of " the time," and bother no 


more about it. That he could be, and was, a good and 
sincere friend to men, women and children the Wharton 
letters are sufficient and ample proof ; that he had a 
quaint, dry, only very seldom sharp, humour the whole 
correspondence tells ; that he was a scholar, in the best 
sense of the term, everything concurs to show. Add 
to this that he wrote, if a small amount of our poetry, 
an astonishing proportion of that which hits the 
public and escapes the hits of critics, as very little poetry 
does, and we may certainly risk changing the tense of 
the tag with a Quis viluperabit ? 


Wew Boohs. 


THE MAN OF CONSCIENCE.* 

In the vast assembly-room, so to speak, of the eighteenth 
century we may hear announced the names of types 
keenly impressed on its life and literature. Wc watch the 
guests as they walk in. There is the ” Man of Sentiment ” 
(and, of course, the woman), the 41 Man of Honour,” the 
” Man of Sensibility.” William Windham was that rarer 
presence, the ” Man of Conscience.” But his conscience 
was hardly normal. What a curious compound it was, 
how whimsically mixed with other elements, the letters 
comprised in these two volumes would alone serve to 
show. The poi traits, too, combining fiery eyes with hesi- 
tating lips, well hint the contrasts. Windham could be 
odd without being imaginative, acute without being 
original, and chivalrous without l icing romantic. Indeed, 
except in this vital matter of his conscience, his tamous 
eccentricities seem to lie rather on the surface. But never 
was a conscience so off the lines or cliamolcon ; it 
eclipsed Launcelot Gobbo’s. It refined, and perpetually it 
really meant vacillation. At his dibiit it led him to choose 
a career which did not fascinate him, and, again, to give 
up lus budding secretaryship to Jxml Nortlvington 
ou the pica of ill-health in Ireland. Politically, it led 
him ts \ start in the Coalition of tho^e mcoinpatib'cs, 

Fox „ aid Nortii. Vet it led Jam, as yezirs proceeded, 
to r jst in his lot successively with Pitt, Whom lu grew 
to aspect, and Fox, whom he can never have liked — 
in a word, with Mont Blanc and Mount Etni. It led 
him to lake up with Cobbett, to whom he addressed 
a characteristic letter of self-reproach and self-excuse 
when " All the Talents ” included him in its posts of 
patronage. For conscience he worshipped those old 

ig^- who. Jn the Dake^of^Pprlland's ghrase^ . 

” England's natural aristocracy/' while lie detested 
their new off-shoots who befriended (or abetted) the 
French Revolution. Yet, for conscience, too, ho rejoined 
them when tempered by the Grenville. For conscience 
he resented Pitt's recoil from a crusade for royalty in 
France, and for conscience, again, he abominated the 
bare talk of any truce with Napoleon. They called him 
*' Peter the Hormit,” a fanatic for tho B mrbons. Nor 
should it be forgotten that m all these respects lus 
conscience was Burke, whom he idolised, and whine 
influence possessed lum. To crown all, for conscience 
he retired from the stage, though we gain glimpses of 
his eagerness (doubtless also from conscience) to icturn. 

His conscience droves him alternately into ills compro- 
mise and into zeal. Hj was an honest casuist — as 
Disraeli once called Mr. Gladstone, “ a Jesuit of the 
closet, sincerely devout.” 

Outside politics, it was conscience that dictated his 
sermonising rem mstrance with his friend Cholmondsley 

* ” The Windham Papers : The Life and Correspondence 
of tho;Rt. Hon. William Windham. 1750-1810, and cf." 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon Earl of Rosebery, 
K.G., K.T. In a Vote. 333.net. (Herbert Jenkins, Limited.) 


f r \7* ’ A uot marrying the charming “ Cccy 


Forrester, whom 
himself wedded. And this singular 

years afterward-,., , adventurous 

effusion he penned just ociore ne . * inner he was 

step of a flight in Sadler's balloon, as, in likfc n'i f >rri“. K f r ija ^ 
afterwards to take the adventurous step of remaining 
trenches before the besieged Valenciennes. From a con- 
scientious theory of courage: he found as much delight in 
bull-baiters or bruisers as he did, less prosaically, in 
dubbing himself Mrs. Crewe's “ Redde Crosse Knight/’ 
Was not Mrs. Crewe Burke's champion ? Conscience led 
him alike up into the air and along the ground. It kept 
him often a saint, occasionally a prig, and constantly, 
though scarcely on a big scale, a hero. Indeed, tlicrc were 
moments when his conscience seems petty, as when on 
” principle ” he refused his homage to the dead Pitt. 

Sometimes lie contracted with Ins conscience, and some- 
times he coquetted with it, but it was an invalid, and 
always lie coddled it. The habit was congenital, but it 
also belonged to his early association witli Dr. Johnson, 
the scene of whose death-bed is here so touchingly and 
intimately rendered. Johnson schooled young men to 
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lead the " examining ” life, to survey themselves in a 
moral looking-glass and to keep diaries. Windham kept 
one of the longest, if not one of the minutest, in existence. 
He became his own Boswell. 

" I know,” wrote his old friend Elliot in 1793, " that 
you resolve almost all questions of conduct, small as well 
as great, into questions of duty. And, if you sometimes 
hesitate when others would see no room for doubt, it is 
in a great degree because you are more anxious, and 
the chance of being wrong is more uneasy to you tha,n 
almost any man I have ever known." That is a 
shrewd judgment, but a shrewder was to follow when 
the arch-hesitater at length took the plunge of being 
married to his " Cecy ” at an age when marriage was un- 
usual. M He will not now," said Elliot, bluntly, " be 
dodging with the world and playing at whoop with all his 
friends." In these two pronouncements may be summed 
up the perplexity both in and about Windham — and the 
complexity also. But there is another and an earlier sen- 
tence from the pen of Burke which gives the secret of his 
social spell : " A mind," he says, " formed for generosity 
and friendship." Nobody had more friends than Hind- 
ham, and nobody better deserved tb#*m He loved society, 
not company — p uual distinction. Burke loved him, 
and lav 1 *^ all the fire of his nature on their sympathetic 
{recourse. Two things burnt themselves into Burke as 
his days — and his day — declined. The one was the Warren 
Hastings who had escaped, and the other the French 
Revolution that had succeeded. He spared neither (and 
the latter, rightly) one spark of his Promethean flame. 
In reading their correspondence Windham's part reduces 
itself by comparison into a mere" official libretto to the 
music of Burke's high indignation. None the less there is 
good writing in Windham's rather monotonous letters, 
though not enough to explain the effects both of his un- 
studied converse and his set oratory — " Stellas inter luna 
minores ," as Johnson termed him on the threshold of his 
career. Just as Burke reads better than, apparently, he 
sounded, Windham must have sounded better tlian, gener- 
ally, he reads. At any rate he could enthrall Mrs. Crewe, 
and Mrs. Crewe had been enthralled by the fresh genius 
of Sheridan. Great wit has been ascribed to Windham, 
but not the best specimens are recorded in this collection. 
The best, to my mind and knowledge, finds no place there. 
When the Warren Hastings trial was dividing parties, and 
the Whigs were espousing the cause of the reckless heir to 
the throne, " I had rather," urged Windham, " be drowned 
in the river Ganges than wrecked off the coast of Wales." 
As years and conduct severed him and Sheridan it may 
be recalled how sweetly Windham spoke in/his diary of 
Sheridan’s charm when they met once again in Hampstead 
and at Mrs. Crewe's.* When he had once decided that 
^■hi a ^ ^^as to bury the hatchet nobody could raise a 

* vmt anH arfidii' mmr if iU n « it 


they were foiled. As Byron was to sing in retrospect : 

M Where are the Grevilles : out as usual : where 
My friends the Whigs— exactly where they were.” 

The letters in these volumes from Pitt and Fox are 
unenlightening. But Burke's and, years later, Cobbett’s 
are the reverse. Though far asunder as the poles in diction 
and cultivation, their outlook, strangely enough, is not 
ui^ike. These are the two impressive personalities— if 
we except Johnson — in these pages. There are many 
others. Malone, the discursive ; the unruffled Duke of. 
Portland — and of his party ; Grey, “ the boy who tossed 
his head so high " ; that perennial pedant. Dr. Parr, and 
a weird but interesting French emigre who fled to America 
and discoursed about " the Unitated States.” Hazlitt, 
too, sends Windham a prospectus of his third inflated 
rehearsal for literature. We hear of Boswell’s death, and 
it may comfort some to whom Madame D'Arblay’s purring 
self-conscientiousness is annoying to know that Windham, 
who knew her set, refers to, her g* UAury Jr 

whatever the namj* is." We meet Dr. French Laurence, 
too, the talented friend of Sheridan and contributor to 
Rolliad . But the commentator does not always supply 
details. 

Windham haunted Bath, and Bath haunted him, as it 
did so many of his compeers. Writing thence, poor 
fellow, after he had given up politics, he sighs to Mrs. 
Crewe on the day that Parliament reassembled that he* 
feels " just like an old dragoon-horse at the sound of a 
trumpet." 

His last illness was caused by a deed of self-sacrifice, 
and his last actions were to spare his " Cecy " even tho 
knowledge of his state. The work under review is per- 
haps more a " mfmotre-d-servir ” than 'a reanimation, nor 
will Windham ever survive as a magnetic force. But as- 
a great talent and a good man, without ever being goody, 
he will surely endure in the picture-gallery of his age. If 
we could but hear his voice we should feel more of a rhar irv 
that enchanted his generation. 

Walter Sichel. 


THE CREED IN HUMAN LIFE,* 

This is not a discussion of the place of creeds in human 
life, nor an historical survey of the effect of creeds. It is, 
as the sub-title explains, " a devotional commentary for 
everyday use." The author has had the idea of taking 
up successively the clauses of the Apostles' Creed, and 
illustrating its spiritual value in a series of chapters, each 
of which contains copious extracts, woven together, from 
religious writers, or from general literature. This is done 
in a comely book with good margins. It is pleasant to- 
read, and the author is probably correct in surmising that 


bis maril rhar a . artls * ,c over *t than Win dham.^ a number of devout people will welcome such an aid. It 
the audience — thr".’ - - * * a ^ ^tTonai 


"Lr^nSonl^ 11 ^cm^A’-theso pages do 

• record it — when Coleman read aloud the manuscript 
School for Scandal. 

“he story is long, and striking are the personages, wind- 
1 was born for literary leisure, but his Norfolk home 
3 ned him to represent Norwich after a short experience 
he ways of Dublin Castle. He joined the Whigs and 
"jiurke who did the thinking for them. Then came all the 
fatal sequels and severances of the French upheaval. 
Windham's letter on Marie Antoinette’s doom is perhaps 
the very best of the long series. Those events sent him, as 
well as all moderate Whigs, out of the fold into Pitt’s Camp. 
The Coalition was ejected. Pitt won the day, and ruled 
foi «i e h eighteen years. For some years Windham was his 
war-secretary and had much to do with the ill-starred 
Quiberon expedition. Junctions between Pitt and Fox 
were tried, but every attempt faded ; nor was it till Napo- 
leon's predominance evoked Sheridan’s patriotism, that 
Windham could reapproach any of his ancient allies. 
Fox and Pitt died ; and after Portland’s resignation and 
\ W cival , 8 end, the Grenvilles thought to have won. Luckily 

**dcr date May 14th 


is not easy to be* original’ in giving* torfn to devotional 
literature. The popular shapes into which it is thrown are- 
fairly stereotyped by this time. But the writer of this 
manual has managed to strike out a fresh line ; he has 
evidently read widely, and the impression made by the 
book, if read slowly, is decidedly good. Naturally, rt is 
not a volume which is to be criticised from the strict dog- 
matic or technical point of view. Otherwise, one would 
require to demur to a remark on p. 9 • 

•• That Ihe Apostles framed this as it stands may be reasonably 
questioned ; that it * voices the confessions of Sts. Feter, 1 aul. 
Bartholomew and Thomas ' cannot lor a moment be impugned. 

This is not exactly how a historian would express him- 
self. Again theie are some misprints or misquotations, 
which might be corrected in another edition. Thus, Clough 
did not say, " It gratifies my soul to know that though I 
perish truth is so ! " What he wrote was : " It forrifies 
my soul." Which is a very different thing. Father Tyr- 
x ell’s name appears throughput with one " r,” — which is a. 
small matter, but these are the trifles that are apt to 

* “ The Creed in Human Life : A Devotional Commentary- 
for Everyday Use.” By Maurice Clare, 6s. net. (Hodder *- 
Stoughton.) 
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I'roivi “ With the Victorious Bulgarians" (( otistahle). 


annoy careful people even when they are in 
quest of devotional stimulus. Apart from such 
details, however, the book is carefully and 
deftly compiled. # The first chapter on the 
vii gin-birth is entitled, " On the Wings of a 
Dove " ; that on the Holy Ghost, “ The Breath 
of God " ; that on the forgiveness of sins," All 
„That Debt." The author shows an equal 
dexterity in combining his quotations, which 
are sufficiently catholic. W r . I). Howells stands 
next to McCheync on one page, Shakespeare 
and S. Kutherford arc side by side on another. 

But his own comments and reflections arc 
not to be passed ovei. A fair specimen is 
afforded by his remarks on p. 34 1 : 

“ A thoughtful man once remarked to me that 
he never read those sentences of the Litany m the 
English Prayer Book without inwardly shuddering 
at the battle of principalities and powers arrayed 
against lum — those live sentences beginning 
‘ From all evil and mischief/ in which spiritual 
dangers came about one like bees Always, he 
said, he was tcmuuled of the incident of Korkc’s 
Drift, where the Englishmen (Chard and Bromhead, 
if I mtslake not) held tlicir desperate position hour by hour 
and inch l»v inch, against the yelling, rapacious, implacable 
onslaught of innumerable enemies avid for their blood. It 
seemed, to all human seeming, a hopeless case . . . yet rescue 
came at the eleventh hour.” 

Or again, this comment on p. 215 * 

i# To be given another chant 1 — that, 111 plain English, is the 
meaning of the Kesurrettion for us, now in this present life— 
for it hath promise of the life that now is To he raided from 
lethal torpor, stimulated lrom a moribund coma, to something 
new and eloquent of a golden future To turn over a new leaf, 
and let the okl pages he put away and forgotten " 

The chief criticism which might be passed on tilt; volume 
is perhaps that the writer has sometimes put too little of 
himself into its pages. Sometimes he could have said 
what lie has chosen to seek in a quotation, and sometimes, 
it must be confessed, the quotations arc neither quite 
relevant nor necessaiy. Thus, for example, the ironical 
phrase of Omar Khayyam, " He knows about it all — He 
knows He knows," is cited to illustrate the text that our 
" Father knowetli what things w r e have need of, before 
wc ask Him." Still, such lapses are not frequent, and in 
the main the difficult task of the compiler ’has been man* 
jaged in such a way as to make for edification. 

James Mopkatt, •D.lX, Litt D. 


THE WAR FROM VARIOUS ANGLES.* 

The Balkan .War con timer. At the tune of writing, the 
<'liataldja lines are sjLill intact and Adnanoplc holds her 
•own ; but books upon the war already Ik* gin to multiply, 
•dealing with that phase of the^ campaign which ended 
with the peace negotiations in London. Of the three 
which lie before me, only one offers actual pictures oi 
warfare, as seen by a man who accompanied troops in the 
field , the other two attempt a more general survey oi 
l)ie operations in the manner oi tnc historian rather than 
in that of the war-correspondent. It is, of course, an 
Mdmirablc manger, but it has the defect that it deals with 
the large contours and salicncics of events, and almost of 
necessity omits the details of which they arc made up. 
It fails to satisfy the very human appetite for news, which, 
at its IxjsI, is only history with the chill off. When matters 
so recent as Kirk Kilissc and Lulc Burgas are in question, 
lew save military experts arc likely to be oontent with - 
" The 2nd Division was to occupy the districts of Tamrus 
and Kirdjali," and so forth. It tells \is nothing and it 
may not even Ik? true. Lieutenant Wagner, who offers his 
new-made reputation to examination in " With the Vic- 
torious Bulgarians " (Constable), might, we feel, do better 
than this. 

* “With the Conquered Turk." By Lionel James. 2s. nrt (Nel- 
son.) — " The Balkan War Drama." By a Special Correspondent. 
3s. 6d. net. (Melrose.)—" With the Victorious Bulgarians." By 
Lieutenant Wagner. 7s. Gd. net. (Constable.) 


Major Lionel Janies, the distinguished war-correspondont 
of The 7 imes, adopts the other method. He was fortunate 
111 being accredited to the Turkish Army, whose arrange- 
ments for (lie control and supervision of correspondents 
early broke down, leaving the newspaper men to their 
own devices. He covered a great deal of country, and 
saw more fighting than most, and it is a record of his 
own experiences and observations which he presents in 

With the Conquered Turk " (Nelson). 

“ It docs not," he says, “ piofc.ss to be a history of the Balkan 
War, or even a comprehensive ar< ount of the Turkish operations 
throughout Macedonia It is really only a narrative of the 
Turkish campaign m Thrace, as lar as it was possible for one 
single cones] louden t to follow it. and to furnish his newspaper 
with a consecutive narrative." 

Major James, with lus companions, arrived by train 
from Constantinople at Scidlci in time to sec the arrival 
oi the terrified peasants who were fleeing from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kirk Kilissc after the Turkish reverse there 
and to meet a train crowded with panic-stncken soldiers. 
He broke away from his official keepers m tunc to witness 
the chief part of the great battle of Lulc Burgas, passing 
on lus way the men who had been beaten at Yenidjc. A* 
convoy of wounded was a sight that horrified him 

“ The condition of the poor fellows in the wagons was terrible. 
They were heaped upon each ofliei. Out of the debris 

ol what had been half-a-dozen men a reeking face pushed itself 
above the side of the cart a great bloody socket where once 
there had been an eye — and the swollen lips imploring mercy. 

. . The car was scarcely clear of the sick convoy when it ran 
into another concourse ol men all robust and strong: 

It was a gieat rabble of soldiers. man\ ol whom were without 
jucarins. I ne men were lot ally disorganised, and were mak ing 
their way south without any attempt at military formation." 

He viewed the* essential movements of the battle of Lulc 
Burgas, and witnessed the rctiicmctit of Ahmed Abouk's 
corps from its advanced position. These were men of 
another kind to those he had met 111 flight. As they 
moved out of their trenches and marched rearward the 
Bulgarian gunners commenced a heavy shrapnel fire at 
them. 

“ The whole firmament seemed to be turned into a Hades 
by the whip-like crackling of this devilish instrument of war. 
Let the Bulgarian gunners hurst tlieir shrapnel never so rapidly, 
never so aceuiately, they were unable to make those Tuikish 
troops move one puhe more quickly than if their retirement 
were a parade operation " 

He also saw much of the struggle when the Turks had 
at last been driven back lielnnd the Chalalclpi lines. His 
narrative, brisk and personal, allows the reader to sec as 
it were over his shoulder the current of the gicat events 
of which he chronicles incidents. Jle lias a sporting zest 
111 his work which lie succeeds in communicating, and lus 
story is always vivid and simple. Major James holds 
that the Bulgarian ccusoislup lias wrecked for ever the 
idea, dear to the gem-ials, that an official news service can 
supply the place of the war- correspondent. Official reports 
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are unreliable ; often they proved badly false ; and only 
in a small country like Bulgaria can they be forced upon 
an obedient public in lieu of actual news. 

The author of 44 The Balkan War Drama ” (Melrose) 
disclaims in his preface any pretensions to write 41 a classic 
account ” of the war. llis object is to state the conditions 
under which the war became first possible and then in- 
evitable, to show, in broad outline, the course it took and 
its effects, so far as they arc visible. His quali fixations 
for the task consist m a cleat vision of the general factys of 
the situation, sound local knowledge, discrimination in 
the use of officially-supplied mfoimation, and a certain 
impartiality which enables him to criticise Servians, Bul- 
garians and Turks alike. He condemns severely, and 
with justice, King Ferdinand’s device to give to a political 
and racial struggle the colour of a holy war of the Cross 
against the Crescent. " The world has not been created 
for the special benefit of the Balkan confederation,” and 
such action as this may have unforeseen effects upon the 
affairs of powers like England and France, whose Moslem 
subjects number many miliums. It undoubtedly em- 
bittered the struggle m Turkey. In Mustafa Pasha, the 
Moslem civilians tied Indore the oncoming Bulgarian Army, 
and Christians chalked crosses on their doors as a safe- 
guard against looting. At the flight from Uskub all 
Ottoman Christians painted crosses on their caps to pro- 
claim tlicir religion, counting on it to save their lives. 
41 This,” says the author, ” it undoubtedly did in most 
cases.” There is reference, too, to General Zivkovitch, 
” who had the reputation of being the most savage officer 
in the Servian Army.” This crusader against the Crescent 
operated in Albania. ” It is significant that he has sent 
back no prisoners, and that one learnt in conversation 
with Servian officers that none were expected.” Nobody 
pretends that the Turk, on his side, lias been guiltless of 
acts of atrocity ; but it is well to realise that in this war, 
which began as a war of liberation, flamed thence into a 
crusade, and is finishing as an enterprise of territorial 
expansion, inhuman cruelty is not a character of one side 
more than of the other. 

Lieutenant Wagner, the correspondent of the Ken Im- 
post , comes to judgment with a disappointing book. The 
author of the despatch in the Daily Mail of November 2nd 
has much to explain, and 111 a chapter devoted to explana- 
tions lie explains exactly nothing. In that despatch, 
cabled from Starasagora on October 31st, lu; related liow 
he had just returned fiom three days ” at the front,” liow 
his poor horse could hardly move another step, and how 
lie had not had his clothes off for three nights, and went 
on to describe the great battle which stretched between 
Lule Burgas and Bunar Hissar. In ” With the Victorious 
Bulgarians ” (Constable), there is nothing of all this ; the 
long account of the battle contains no word that could 
convey that Lieutenant W’agner was ever within a hundred 
miles of it. In point of mere fact, he never was. The 
facsimile telegram, which lie publishes, shows that on 
October 30th lie was at Lubimctz, where he admits he 
arrived, not on a weary horse, but by train. 

His book is a curious production. Despite many in- 
accuracies and many claims to authority, which arc ill- 
founded, it docs contrive in a large vague wav to show the 
war, the changing shape of it, and some glimpses of what 
Major James calls the ” mire of diplomacy ” that fouled 
the feet of the allies. He bombards a town that never 
was bombarded — and that is strange, for anyone was free 
to visit Kirk Kilissc. He kills off nearly half the Bulgarian 
cavalry ; he makes divisions of troops jump about the 
map in the strangest fashion ; he even publishes a map 
which places the Bulgarian Second Army that army which 
kept us all before Adrianople till our hearts broke — just 
outside Chataldja. But the general view is there. It is 
his theory that the modem war-correspondent has no 
business to sec too much fighting ; it distorts his vision of 
the war as a whole. He 44 cannot do better than place 
himself directly or indirectly in close relation with those 
quarters where, in the regular course of the service, full 
reports of the engagements and movements that have 


taken place are received, and where he can also obtain a 
general idea of operations that are contemplated or are 
actually in progress.” Yes, that is the place for the war- 
correspondent, without a doubt ; but there is no such 
place. Therefore, his business is to work as Major James 
worked, to use such knowledge of war as he lu&s, to judge 
the trend of events as best lie can, to see actualities for 
himself over as wide an area as his means of transport and 
facilities for telegraphing permit. His only alternative is* 
to accept and transcribe official reports. But perhaps 
that is what Lieutenant Wagner means. 

Pkrcrval Gibbon. 


PHILOSOPHY AT THE CROSS-ROADS.* 

The mind of Vernon Lee has always dwelt on the narrow 
dividing line between aesthetics and philosophy : she is as 
much at home in the mysticism of the ” Divine Comedy 
as in the Sislin? Chapel But in her new boqk, 44 Vital 
Lies,” she plunges straight into the depths of the sea of 
logic, her objective being Professor William James and his 
pragmatist followers whom she finds to be guilty of a 
mental heresy that bids fair, if allowed to persist, to over- 
throw the structure of thought in religion, philosophy, and 
practical life 

Put in a nutshell, her charge against the new Pragmatists 
is that, instead of merely acknowledging, as Plato did 
centuries ago and Ibsen but yesterday, that the fallacies 
and delusions of humanity have constantly served a useful 
purpose in its upward march. Professor James roundly 
asserts that to be useful is to be true*, and that whatever 
is useful to man is always true, thus altogether dethroning 
from its scat that Ideal Truth which has been, of all the 
divinities served by the race, the one great supreme objec- 
tive of iLs intellectual woislup. For instance, Professor 
James would argue that, since an cost or- worship un- 
doubtedly served a useful purpose at one time in pre- 
serving the younger generation, ancestor survival must 
therefore lx* true. And Truth Vernon Lee defines with 
delightful exactitude as that which does not care a button 
what you think of it, which, 111 short, goes on 44 being ” 
with supreme disregard of your opinions. Thus, out of 
the simple idea at the base of Pragmatism, viz., that it is 
wise to test every principle by its ” cash value in experi- 
ence ” Professof James has constructed the two theories 
of Will -to- Believe and Will-to-Makc-Othcrs- Believe, build- 
ing, ot course, on the proven fact in psychology that man- 
kind not only has always woven a web of sophistry m 
ordei to satisty its desires, blit also possesses almost un- 
limited powers of hypnotising itself into belief. It is this 
latter power in fact which philosophers have always com- 
tmted and advertisers exploited. Here, foi the first tune, 
wc; have from philosophers like William James and Mr. 
Sclullei the statement, or rather the implication, that 
mankind’s age-long search for Truth is itself a fallacy, and 
that since we cannot hojx; to know truth absolute we 
should Ik; wiser to identify the true with the useful. Truth 
is, for Professor James, not that which persists whatever 
man may think of it, but is instead, like Aphrodite, a 
thing ” born of a foaming sea of desiies.” Opinion is there- 
fore to be identified with truth. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about this theory ot 
Truth as promulgated by the author of 44 Varieties of 
Religious Experience ” is the calmness with which it has 
been received. For truth to external fact is the aim of 
science, as truth to idea is the object of philosophy, in either 
case not truth as gauged by its usefulness or non-useful- 
ness to humanity but as expressing law. For all the ages 
since thought began this has been man's attitude to the 
seen and the unseen. And although he has often shrunk 
back from the face of truth, he has always returned once 
mpre to contemplate it, terrors and all. True it is that 
he lias constantly cherished delusions, has often moved 

* 41 Vital Lies.” By Vernon Lee. 2 Vote. 10s. net. (John 
Lane.) 
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upwards buoyed by a lie, but always on condition that 
when once the delusion is seen to be delusion, he shall 
cast it off. 

And therein lies the point of attack for the author of 
" Vital Lies/* who declares most justly that a hope is no 
longer a hope when known to be false, nor can a lie deceive 
when it is known to be a lie. The Will-to- Believe implies 
therefore, hypnotism, mental sleight of hand self-practised . 
More than that, she has no difficulty in showing that^f 
the experience of the religious mystic is not caused by 
any answer coming from the soul of the universe to man's 
cry then, even though we call ecstasy the gift of the Spirit, 
it is born of passion and excitement, and is no more worthy 
of respect than the elation due to alcohol or etlicr. So, 
too, of course, docs I*rofessor James see the " evidence " 
of mysticism, yet he would deliberately encourage it, even 
after its origin is confessed, as a pleasure. For mental 
life is thus to be reduced to a search for anodynes 01 
intoxicants. Much ancient as well as modern practice is 
undoubtedly based on this fallacy of taking opinion for 
truth, merely because it is comforting. But then it is 
done with the eyes shut, not open. 

"Perhaps the most effective part of " Vital Lies" is its 
analysis of the modernist position m the Church of Rome 
as illustrated by the mental attitude of Father Tyrrell. 
Vernon l^ec shows how that most truth-loving personality 
went all the way with the destructive work of modern 
history and science m regard to the origins of the Christian 
religion, how it went further than many Liberal Protes- 
tants, but stopped short suddenly at the view of the Sacra- 
ments which alleges that here, and nowhere else, the 
Divinity answers to the call of His creature. Life, in fact, 
to Father Tyrrell would have been impossible without this 
article of belief : therefore lus need created his faith, 
thus exemplifying the terrible power of this Will-to- Believe 
in the life of religion. It is, however, ironi the anthro- 
pologist. Professor ('raw ley, that is dcnvcd the most 
startling instance of Ihe Will-to- Make-Others- Believe. For 
although Professor Crawley believes that lie has proved, 
to his own satisfaction at any rate, that all the dogmas 
of religion are derived from the practices of savage races 
whereby they protected tlicmselvci from evil spirits, he 
yet advocates the teaching of the Church Catechism as a 
panacea for the growth of Socialism. According to this 
Jine of thought, it is right for the? teachers of tin* people 
to teach, not what they themselves believe, but wl|-*t it 
is supposed will counteract evil tendencies in the/ people 
tliemscl ves. Finally by a combination of the Will-tO-Makc- 
Olhcrs-Bclieve what is good for them, -we find M. Sorcl 
actually advocating that Syndicalism and the Myth of 
the General Strike should be preached, simply because the 
General Strike is a logical impossibility whit h can never 
take place. And the teacheis of it know this to be the 
case : they arc advised to teach it everywhere simply 
because the belief m it will lead the proletariat to a 
passionate devotion to their order which would never be 
roused by anything short of a myth. 

* In “ Vital I-ics " we arc, in fad, face to face with «i 
problem which has for long been disturbing the minds of 
practical thinkers, namely, must wc return to what was 
always the practice of the ancient churches, the use of 
an esoteric, as well as an exoteric, ptofessum of faith p 
And if we do this, in philosophy, in politics, and in religion, 
how are we to deal with that inevitable sense of hypocrisy 
which must arise in the minds of teachers trained in the 
school of later Christianity when they arc asked to preach, 
not what they believe, but what they are told is good tor 
the people ? No question could be more important than 
this, for many signs there arc to show that philosophy, at 
any rate, is indeed at the Cross Roads. " Vital Lies " then 
deals with a danger that, as it seems to us, strikes at the 
very root of mental integrity in all branches of intellectual 
work, a danger the more likely to mislead because it comes 
from the hands of such men as Professor William James 
and M. Bergson, As a work of literature it is not always 
easy to read since it disintegrates false reasoning by close 
analysis rather than by frontal attack, but it is often 


fascinating and nearly always compelling in its logic. Nor 
can it be described as anything but clear and masterly in 
its summing-up, which runs thus : 

11 * Vital Lies * are among the devices with which the Gods, 
possibly blind (perhaps because their eves are unlike ours), 
shape us and our destinies out of the material of our own desires- 
and powers. But ‘Vital Lies* are not articles of common or 
domestic utility, to be made by Man for Man’s own using, still 
less things which men can discuss, and of which they can lend' 
one another the pattern 1 ” 

We commend the book to the attention of all serious* 
thinkers, for it is one which cannot safely be neglected. 

M. P. Willcocks 


WARDS OF THE STATE.* 


Ail that Mr. Tighc Hopkins writes on prisons and their 
inmates we receive with respect and read with attention. 
Indeed, Mr. Hopkins writes so well that attention is 
inevitable, so keenly is our interest aroused. In the 
present volume we have the fruit of wide reading on the 
literature of prisons the writings of ex- prisoners, and 
ex-pnson governors, blue books, and other official docu- 
ments, all have been closely studied by the author — and 
of equally wide and sympathetic observation. Not content 
with imparting a knowledge of prison life as expensive and 
]>eculiar as Mr Weller’s knowledge of I^ondon, and with 
appealing to the better sense of mankind against the follies 
and cruelties still practised in many a gaol, Mr. Hopkins 
points out where improvements have been made, and the 
prospect of still greater changes for the better in penal 
administration. 

In the main " Wards of the State " is concerned with the 


effects of imprisonment upon the pusoncr, and chiefly m 
Great Britain. But conditions in America come in for a 


good deal of notice, and lialf-a-do/cn chapters — under the 
general title “ Preventive " discuss fingerprints, the 
importance of microscope and camera m the detection of 
crime. Professor Munsterl>erg*s " Psychology and ('rime,” 
police dogs, and jiu-jitsu. 'Flic great mass of cwdciire 
produced by Mr. Hopkins to show “ the flagrant inutility " 
of penal servitude as a punishment will probably convince 
all who have not yet come to that conclusion. For “ the 
testimony against the existing system " comes " occasion- 
ally from the judge who passes sentence," from medical 
officers and chaplains, fiom unpaid visitors, from Parlia- 
mentary reports, and " from every intelligent prisoner 
who has the? ability and the courage to tell us m print 
what hLs hie as a convict was like and what this life did for 
him " It is not only that imprisonment itself is " a school 
of crime," so that an ex-prisoner can declare . 


“ T do nol 
think 1 should 
1) e o v ei - 
stretching the 
mark if I said 
that ninety- 
nine o u t of 
every hundred 
convu ted 
ciinunal pris- 
oners 1 e a v e 
the prison ai 
the end of their 
sentence far 
worse men 
than when 
they first en- 
tered prison,” 

while an- 
other, " the 

* “Wards 
of the State : 
an Unofficial 
View of Prison 
and the Pris 
oner.** By 
Tighc Hop- 
kins. ios. 6d. 
net. (Herbert 
<& Daniel. 
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last survivor of the famous gang of forgers who a 
generation ago succeeded in obtaining £250,000 from the 
Hank of England/* can write : 

" The only lesson 1 learned in prison was submission. The 
punishment I got l descived, and I have no complaint to make 
of any personal injustice. It is the system that is at fault, 
inasmuch as it punishes without helping a fallen man to regain 
his self-respect. Many young men who go into prison for one 
slip are ruined morally 'within a short time of entering prison. 
The evil companionship, the degradation of the lile, and the 
shipwreck of all future hopes work the mischief ” * 

Hut for those dependent on the prisoner, left, m too 
many cases, practically destitute only to choose between 
•crime and starvation when the prison gate lias closed 
on the bread-winner, imprisonment will also bring ruin. 
" There may seem at the moment no oilier way to avoid 
famishing” than drifting, and drifting in this case is 
commonly ruin. 

Mr. Hopkins dealing with tlu: case of the woman prisoner 
is emphatic on the assistance given to the cause of prison 
reform by the suffragist prisoners. He notes that a 
medical woman Inspector of l^risons was only appointed 
•after the revelations of the suffrage prisoners in njoS-o. 

Next there will be a doctor of the sex, anil for the sex, 
in all prisons m which women are confined ? At the last 
we may expect to see a lady on the Prison Commission.” 

That ” the prisons of the women are every whit as useless 
and as hurtful as the prisons of the men ” is one ” among 
many other tilings we have learned from the suffragettes.” 

On the " Futility of Flogging,” and the ” Inequality of 
Sentences” there arc ext client chapters, and the old 
•delusion that garrotting in London was put down by flogging 
is once more exposed by Mr. Hopkins, two Home Secretaries, 
Mr. Asquith, and the late Lord Ridley, confirming the fact 
that ” garrotting was put down, without resort to the lasli, 
by a fearless administration of existing criminal law.” 

From the horrors of the past, the dull and evil stupidities 
of the present, we may turn to the ” new horizons ” for 
prisoners and law-breakers, sighted by penal reformers and 
the humaner of us. Hut the reader must learn of these 
horizons, and of many other items of the prison world 
in the book. ” Wards of the State,” itself. 

J. C. 


PORTRAITS AND SPECULATIONS . 4 

Mr. Kansomc, well-known already by his books on Poc 
-and Wilde, has here collected together nine essays on 
writers and on matters of literary interest. The first essay 
is one which recently appeared in The English Review — 

Art for Life's Sake.” This is a long and somewhat heavy 
discussion on the real function of art. Mr. Ransome 
-appears to be equally opposed to the two cries of ” art for 
morality’s sake 1 ’ and ” art for art’s sake.” His position 
iis best summarised in liis own words . — 

” The theory of art for art’s sake left its holders at a loss 
before the question : 4 Is no man greater than another, if his 
works arc beautiful, if he is an equally skilful artist ? * They 
knew that he was, but their theory could not tell them why, 
and they had to take refuge in cynicism. The theory of art for 
* morality’s ' sake was no more satisfying. It suggested that 
the greatest artist was he who preached the most good, and so 
•left its holders in speechless difficulty before a comparison of 
Rossetti and Dr Watts. The theory of art for life’s sake has a 
clear answer, and oilers a valid test. That man is the greatest 
artist who makes us the most profoundly conscious of life. 
Shakespeare is set above Herrick, who was a better technician, 
and Leonardo above Murillo, who painted more devotional 
subjects, on grounds with which men, neither as artists nor as 
'.moralists, need quarrel ” 

The next essay is " Aloysius Bertrand : a Romantic of 
1830.” Bertrand's is a very small figure in the history of 
French literature and his chief claim to memory is the fact 
that his book “ Gaspard dc la Nuit ” is, in some ways, the 

* “ Portraits and Speculations.” By Arthur Ransome. 
jh. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


model on which Baudelaire founded his ” Petits Podmcs 
cn Prose.” Sainte Beuvc wrote on Bertrand and Hugo 
admired his work, so that he has never lacked a certain 
amount of solid recognition. 

This essay is followed by one on the Retrospection of 
Francois Coppec — a light trifle on the melancholy French 
dreamer who died a few years since. 

'Then comes one on Nietzsche -a very different type of 
man. This is a long study that does not seem to shed too 
much light on its subject. It is curiously difficult to find 
out what Mr. Kansomc does really mean in this paper- 
ins attitude inclines to the negative. But it may, no doubt, 
be of interest to professed and ardent followers of the 
philosopher. 

Next wc have an essay on Walter Pater, which, in its 
turn also, cannot be called very illuminating. It is rather 
an analysis of Pater’s method and ideas than a criticism 
upon their value Mr. Ransome has caught something of 
Ins subject’s elusive wordiness — a wordiness not less wordy 
because it. is full of sonorous jpenods. 

Then we have an article on Remy de Courniont — a 
living Frenchman whose book ” Unc Nmt an Luxembourg ” 
created almost a sensation when published recently in a 
translation over here. 

Next follows a charming paper on the Japanese poet 
Yonc Noguchi, whose works, as those of another Japanese 
Yosluo Markino, are published 111 English. Mr. Kansomc has 
a hearty admiration for lus Japanese inend, and announces 
it boldly. No chance of mistaking his intention in this 
instance 

And tinally, there is an essay entitled, ” Kinetic and 
Potential Speech -a suggestive essay that would have 
been of more value had it been put in simpler language. It 
comes practically to this, that ” kinetic s^n’cch ” in, say, a 
poem is that which gives the actual meaning, whilst ” po- 
tential sjieech ” is that which gives the deep, poetical 
emotion. Listen to Mr. Ransome : — 

41 We shall find that the nearer poetry approaches to kinetic 
speech, the more easily is it apprehended liy the multitude. 
Kinetic speech secures its effects by the presentation of facts, 
situations and stories, which are stuff not so tine as to slip 
through the coarse meshes of the general understanding. This 
explains the immediate and wide popularity of such poets a9 
Longfellow, Scott, and Macaulay. Because prose, as a rule, 
depends more nearly on its kinetic than on its potential utter- 
ance. it is. as a rule, the more widely read When, as in the 
hands of some nineteenth century writers, it emphasizes the 
potential element* of speech, it correspondingly narrows its 
public ” 

Here we shall leave Mr. Ransome. His book is tinged 
too persistently with the sedate dreariness of a critic who 
takes himself very seriously. But, on the other hand, it 
is well written and full of judgments which, if not brilliant, 
are at least intelligent. 

Richard Curle. 


DICKENS AND REFORM.* 

One might very well be justified in assuming that all 
phases of the life and writings of Charles Dickens had been 
thoroughly and adequately investigated and expounded. 
Of the multifarious articles or the numerous books he has 
inspired, his social teachings have, perhaps, supplied the 
text as often as, if not more often, than any other. Yet, 
until Mr. W. Walter Crotch published " Charles Dickons: 
Social Reformer,” no serious attempt had been made to 
treat the subject comprehensively or with any degree of 
finality. 

Hitherto the study of Dickens's teachings in this direction 
had been confined to his humanitarian leanings in his novels, 
which have invariably left a loop-hole for the sceptical to 
assert that the views of certain fictitious creations need only 

** * 11 Charles Dickens : Social Reformer : The Social Teaching 
of England’s Great Novelist.” By W. Walter Crotch. 78. 64 
net. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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be taken as such and not as the honest outpourings of a great 
man's mind ; but the student of Dickens's writings to-day 
has abundant data and reasons for knowing that the reverse 
is the case. The novelist's minor writings collected and 
published during his lifetime, his published letters, and 
Forster's biography, were not always studied as carefully 
as they warrant, whilst the recently discovered articles and 
sketches he contributed to periodical literature, containing 
• as they do his real convictions, constitute material cnou/fli 
to give him rank as one of our greatest reformers and a 
prophet of no mean order. 

To estimate this phase of Dickens in its truest and most 
conscientious manner all this mass of evidence had to be 
sifted, sorted, arranged in proper sequence, and set up as a 
concrete monument to his honour. This is what Mr. Crotch 
has done, and done so honestly, so thoroughly, that scarcely 
aught else is left to be said on the subject. Such a book 
was sorely needed. A book, as he says, not to interpret 
Dickens in this respect, but a book wherein Dickens intci 
prets himself. “ Buried in his multitude of novels, drifting 
through his ephemeral articles for daily and weekly news- 
papers. arc teachings, political and social, which," he says in 
his preface " 1 found possessed an appropriateness and 
significance for even present fimes. 1 have sought not to 
make a book by collecting the teachings indiscriminately, 
but rather by gathering together in orderly array the argu- 
ments ducct trotn Dickens which should illustrate mv 
theory and prove his case." Hi.s uclicst mine has been the 
little-known " Miscellaneous Papers," which he has woven 
into their proper place* 111 Dickens's scheme for the amehoi.i- 
tion of the ills and wrongs of the people, for winch he made 
his novels the chief vehicle. Such a book craved to be 
written, and Mr. Crotch has written it, and written it 111 a 
manner thal merits the greatest praise 

lie first deals in general terms with the format i\e influ- 
ences of the novelist's early life . the cn\ nonnuiil m which 
lie worked as a drudge m the old llungcrfonl Market, Ins 
companionship of poverty there and in Ins home, the effect 
the life in the Maishalsea Prison had on the boy's 1111ml, 
and bow it all icmamed ingrained in Jus brain as something 
wrong to be righted. It taught him the one great truth lie* 
so insistently expounded m Ins books " that it is the pom 
who arc most generous and helpful to flic poor ; and that 
they who have experienced the pam of poverty alone can 
justly comprehend its pangs." Out of .ill this rally life 
lie laid the 1ound.it ion for all lie sought to teach regarding 
the social relationship between man and man, and did not 
rest until he had proved that " conviction, were i1 ever so 
excellent, is woithlcss till it convert itself into conduct." 
As Mr. Crotch puts it, " he regarded his feelings of love for 
the poor as units in this army of human freedom, and he 
did expend those feelings in appropriate* deeds . . . that 
those feelings which prompt eci the demands that social sores 
should be healed were the direct and obvious outcome of 
his early environment and experience." 

Mr. Ciotch then proceeds to elaborate Dickens's mstim t 
for reform. He points out that we arc realising it is an 
unnatural divorce to separate the liighcst attributes of 
our humanity from the science ot human well-being, and 
that Dickens, with nothing but liis intuitive* sympathies, 
stumbled across the very fact which Ruskin made the* basis 
of his scheme of industrial physiology, namely, that the 
motive power of man's labour is man's soul. Mr. Crotch 
quotes Dickens's speech, made in Birmingham 111 i86y, where- 
in he said : “ My faith in the people governing is, on the 

whole, infinitesimal ; my faith in the people governed is, on 
the whole, illimitable," a phiasc which has been a stumbling 
block to many, and misconstrued by others who desired 
to make it serve a different end. Mr. Crotch interprets 
it as meaning " not that it was good to be governed in the 
narrow sense in which the word is used, but that Dickens 
had the profoundest belief that, in spite of the yoke of class 
government, the people, that great mass of toiling, sinning, 
erring people, would yet work out their own salvation. 

“ Dickens was not/* says Mr. Crotch, “ the exponent of any 
particular theory of general constructive reform ; whilst his 
teaching was limited to emphasising the necessity for better 


sanitation and housing and education, and denouncing the evil 
of landlordism, the Poor Law, the prison system, gambling, 
usury, war, slavery, child-labour, sweating and other particular 
social defects, he yet became the prose-prophet of the cause of 
social reform itself, and the firm upholder of that which alone 
is the assurance of its ultimate success, namely, our equality in. 
the primary and fundamental instincts oi faith and lo\e and duty. 
Only from such an equality can just political and social institu- 
tions rise and take shape." 

Mr. Crotch then devotes a chapfrr to Dickens’s interpre- 
tation of childhood, showing how the instinctive grip of boy- 
hood never left the novelist throughout hi:: life, and how 
" the facts of life had been beat on into his \oung soul when 
he was of ail age at which most men of letters are leading 
careless, happy, untroubled lives at school " It might 
almost be said ot Dickens that lie discoxcrcd children; 
their care was his care ; to him thev weio not ornaments 
merely on the one hand or a nuisance on the other. They 
were a part of life, and their needs required as much legisla- 
tion as their patents'. Yet it is only to-day that we find 
his teachings 111 this respect bearing fiuit. Throughout 
all his novels and stories the child is paramount, ami how 
Dickens advocated reforms on their behalf, and how lie had 
their welfare at heart always, is known to all who read his 
books. Mr Crotch is well advised in emphasizing ihis fact 
at the outset, and this particular chapter of his book makes 
illuminating reading at the present moment 

What Dickens did for reform through his novels need 
not be insisted uj>on at length here. The Poor Law, im- 
prisonment tor debt, iniquitous schools, gambling, copyright 
laws, sordid nursing, disregard of the human spirit towards 
the poor, education, the law’s fantastic delays, the circum- 
locution office and led tape, all these things and others will 
come readily to the mind of even the casual reader of lus 
books. Mr. Crotch traverses the whole array 111 chapter 
after chapter, bringing together the cxidcnce fioin those- 
novels, with Ins nw n stimulating comments by wa\ of ex- 
planation 01 emphasis, clearly showing how Dickens drew 
attention to the ncccssilv of reform in various directions, 
and how main of the reforms were bi ought about by his 
strenuous pen through the medium ot those novels, specs lies 
and letters But he does what none else lias done before: 
lie interpolates the views Dickens cxpiesscd in his journalis- 
tic writings, not 11m el y as acorollan of what he advocated 
in his novels, but as evidence that Dickens’s mission was 
substantial and real 

What Mr Ciotch has to say lumseli is of the utmost value 
to the reader, and proves him to be not only a tme student 
of reform but a great Dickensian too Ills book will be the 
standard one cm the subject, fen* it is the most enlightened 
treatise on a phase oi the great genius of Dickens that has* 
been published foi veais. 

B. W. Matz. 


WRIT IN WATER.* 


The Lord Verulam Francis Bacon — and the Rosie rue i an 
Society, their complete* independence notwithstanding, 
looked alike for a new birth of time. For the one it was 
the governing motive of his written work, and he allegorized 
thereon in the " New Atlantis " , the others drew* strange 
symbolism from an unknown star m Serpen tonus. Per- 
haps, moic especially in the first case, the desired epoch 
was to be that of regenerated science and philosophy ; 
the Rosierutians expected an imputed old and immemorial 
wisdom to rise again above the horizon of intellectual life, 
when all things would assume therein a new and glorious 
vesture. Bach in their way might have said : " We have 
seen His star in the East, and have come to adore Him." 
The present day is expectant, like the late sixteenth and 
the early seventeenth centuries ; many new' lights fall 
upon coming events, and not a few* upon the old imagina- 
tions. With the second concern m view, Mr. Harold Baylcy, 
who has knowledge after his own manner, has followed 


• “ The Lost Language of Symbolism : An Inquiry into the 
rigin of Certain Letters, Words. Names, Fairy-Tales, Folk- 
ore, and Mythologies " By Harold Bayley. 2 \ ols. 25s. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 
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his “ New Light on the Renaissance ” by two other cap- 
tivating volumes, dealing with the same subjects. Their 
appeal, as before, does not at all lie within the validity of 
his views ; they will be not of less interest and entertain- 
ment to some who, like myself, are very far from looking 
at certain events of history, certain landmarks of religion 
.and literature, through his enchanted glasses, than to the few 
— if there be any — who can accept his construction of facts. 

It may seem outside the issues, but Mr. Bayley’s advan- 
tage is the possession of what appears to my own untutored 
mind as a great knowledge of the marks used by late and 
•early manufacturers of paper in Europe, including France 
more especially, and it is of this— but, concurrently, also 
•of printing and printers' marks — that lie gave us in his 
first book a sort of informal history. He acknowledges, 
however, some indebtedness to the vast collection of 
Briquet, which appeared in 1907, filling four folio volumes, 
•entitled " Les Filigranes,” being an historical dictionary 
of water-marks, with over 16,000 facsimiles. After what 
manner the particulars which Mr. Bayley has ingarnered 
offer to liis own mind — (a) new light on the Renaissance ; 
and (6) an attempt to recover the lost language of sym- 
bolism -constitutes his thesis at large, and his views can 
be summarised shortly, with justice, I think, to himself, and 
with clearness for .a reader’s purpose. As his first publica- 
tion seems an introduction to the second, or as they cover 
practicilly the same ground, it is difficult to deal with the 
one in the absence of reference to the other, and T shall 
draw something from both. Mr. Bayley affirms that the 
heretical sects of Southern France were the cradle of Euro- 
pean pajier-making, and for some centuries were also the 
centre of this industry From the year 1282 onward, the 
water-marks on paper were traditional emblems of Provence, 
but the same designs came to lie employed all over Europe 
and were, therefore, in his opinion, carried by Provencal 
refugees. He afhrms further that mediaeval craftsmen of 
various kinds were adepts in the art of symbolism ; that 
hence it is not surprising if marks on paper should exhibit 
elaborate intention of an allegorical kind ; and that, as a 
fact, they speak a hidden language. They are not of 
imagination or fantasy ; they are not of the extravagant 
and even brutal humour which characterised some mediaeval 
carvings 111 stone. Ordinary symbolism speaks also this 
language — as witness the Ooss and the Pentagram — and 
folk-lore has a tongue of gold for those who understand its 
message. By the masters and craftsmen of Southern 
France it !>ccins to have been in daily use, and it formed part 
of a planned conspiracy which was maturing for centuries. 

It was the conspiracy of several sects, and if I speak of 
them gcnencally as Albigensian, it is only in the sense that 
the greater may stand for the whole, seeing that 1 he whole 
had one spirit, whatever the distinction in their tenets. 
The Albigenses for Mi Bayley were primitive Christians, 
but they believed— or so lie reports -in an evil principle 
which created matter, and they held further that human 
souls arc imprisoned by a catastrophe m cages of flesh. 
In the virginal conception ot Christ and the Resurrection 
they did not, in his opinion, believe. I mention these 
points to illustrate what passes m some quarters for pure and 
primitive Christian doctrine. 1 am not otherwise concerned 
with questions of theological apical and value ; but Mr. 
Barley should lx* aware, like myself, that these things 
are the drift and scattcrmcal of early Gnosticism; that 
they have been attributed to Albigenses chiefly on the 
authority of their enemies he does not seem to recognise. 
However this may be, and whether such doctrines are 
arch-hcrcsy or highest mystic truth, if there be real evidence 
that any Albigensian conspiracy transformed, or sought 
to transform, intellectual Europe — though fire and sword 
had well-nigh extinguished the sects — our author has 
accomplished much more than either of his titles suggest, 
and more, perhaps, than he imagines. Unfortunately, 
when the evidence comes to be weighed, it will be found 
that he has proved nothing but the futility of his case. 

Illustrations of Mr. Bayley’s method of demonstration 
may be scheduled as follows : (1) The Albigenses were, 
according to his records, called the good people ; among 


early papermakers there were names such as Bon, Bona- 
mour, Sauveur ; therefore these persons were Albigenses. 
(2) The French town now known as Dieulouard, and once 
a centre of paper-making, was originally Dieu le garde; 
it was, therefore, an Albigensian colony. (3) A pseudo- 
Masonic reverie states that the Third Crusade covered a 
scheme to erect at Jerusalem a Metropolitan Church as 
a rival to that of Rome. Everyone knows that this is 
fraudulent fable, but among early paper-marks there is a 
globe surmounted by a cross, and it proves that Albigenses 
were parties to the alleged plot. (4) It was apparently a 
tenet of the sect that their only sword must be that of the 
spirit ; a sword in one of the emblems is surmounted by a 
fleur de lys , and this is the sword of the spirit, or the doc- 
trine typified. (5) An extended hand bears the inscription 
Foy, and it refers to the traditional faith of the sects. 
(7) The unicorn is an emblem of purity; it is found in 
paper-marks ; it is an Albigensian symbol, because the 
Albigenses were good. (8) The Albigenses regarded Jacob's 
ladder as a symbol of virtue and aspiration ; I do not 
find the authority, but a ladder is another paper-mark, 
and is, therefore, from a factory of the sect. (9) A Gothic 
R poised on something which stands for a hill signifies 
Regenerate. (10) Lastly, the appearance of a pope in a 
water- mark not only confirms what is deduced from the 
recurrence of the rose as an emblem — namely, that the 
Albigenses formed themselves into a kind of secret society — 
but shows that the sect had a hidden church governed by 
an occult hierarchy. 

These evidences, as it seems to me, speak for themselves, 
and when on the authority of writers now forgotten, whose 
demonstrations were similar to his own, Mr. Bayley states 
that the Graal books were Scriptures of the Albigensian 
Church, when he identifies every vessel in water-marks 
with the sacred cup and every hill with Mont Salvatch, if 
not with the hill of Zion, it is difficult to think of any 
method more arbitrary. When, however, he discourses of 
Masonry, its horizon and antiquity, even he should be aware 
that lie does not know his subject, anil has no titles. My 
conclusion is that he has given us two entertaining works, 
but they are written in a hojieless cause It is the enter- 
tainment of the last in particular which has saved it from 
dismissal in much shorter terms. I think also that his 
chapters on Cinderella and on the Night of Fire are more 
than merely interesting ; but he should not have written 
on the Tree of Life with the stock of knowledge at his 
command. The volumes are beautifully produced and 
amply illustrated. 

A. E. \> A1TE. 


NAPOLEON* 

The two latest books on Napoleon enable the reader to 
study his amazing character and carcei as a whole and at 
the same time to follow step by step, in extraordinary detail, 
the campaign of 1813, which showed Ins ambition unchecked 
by the Russian failure, but his genius at the commencement 
of its decline. To tho.^e who love military history Mr. 
Lorainc Pet re's book will give great delight ; it is full, 
exact and plain in its statements, the result obviously of 
much industry and careful study, and with its excellent 
series of maps and plans makes it possible to follow clearly 
a very complicated campaign. Dr. Holland Rose's lectures 
give by far the most comprehensive and vivid presentation 
in English of Napoleon's character ; he is, of course a 
great expert on the history of the period and his knowledge 
of the enormous literature on Napoleon supplies him with 
the most apt and decisive illustrations and proofs of all 
that he advances on the genius and personality which are 
the wonder of the modem world. Comparing his book 
with the brilliant sketch by Sir John Seeley it is evident that 
wc know much more and ought much more clearly to 

* The Personality of Napoleon : the Lowell Lectures delivered 
at Boston in 1912 ; by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 5s. net. (Bell.) 

Napoleon’s Last Campaign in Germany, 1813. By F. 
Loraine Petre. With 17 Maps and Plans. 12s. fid. net. 
(John Lane.) 
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understand the man whose glory equals if it does not exceed 
that of all other men of war and the State. Yet those who 
know most, and Dr. Rose among them, are again and again 
puzzled to find anjj formula that expounds his character, 
any argument that explains the miracles he wrought. 

Seeley declared that he had no ideas peculiar to himself, 
only a talent for using and converting into force the ideas 
of his time. Emerson quaintly diagnosed him as " no 
•gentleman," and depicted him as the sublimated geniut 
of the middle-class. Dr. Rose wisely says that it is futile 
to sum up Napoleon in any one category. " As the ele- 
mental in man appeals to our love of romance, the person- 
ality of Napoleon will ever be a challenge to more strenuous 
activity, to greater concentration of purpose, to a defiance 
of the impossible." Yet this elemental man was broken in 
the end against the commonplace verities of morality, 
defeated by no genius superior to his own, but conquered 
by the humdrum peoples of Europe. In the end he forgot 
his own maxims as to the need for " hard dry calculation," 
he allowed infatuation to eclipse the brightness of that 
reasoning faculty which had been the chief instrument of 
his greatness, and failed to perceive the strength of that new 
spirit of nationality which was to bring his Empire to ruin. 
In his greatest period Napoleon had a mind that was 
matchless in its power over detail, a quality which he 
attributed to his mathematical training, but in his later 
campaigns lie grew neglectful of those minor arrangements 
which he himself declared to be all important in war. 
Moreover his habit of arranging everything himself, his 
4t centralised syslcm of command," led his subordinates to 
hesitate and distrust themselves if they had not been given 
exact instructions. Roth these points arc well illustrated 
by Mr. Pctrc. 

Napoleon is the nearest approach to Ihe Superman with 
whom mankind has had to deal and his career illustrates 
the benefits and inconveniences that would attend the 
advent of that much desired personage. He really regarded 
himself as superior to all laws. Morality, he declared, was 
not intended for the class o( men to which lie belonged. 
He said of some writer . "lie speaks of me as if 1 were a 
person 1 1 am not a person , I am a thing ! " His personal 

energy was tremendous , like our own Ilcniy II. lie was 
never still, but gave his orders rapidly pacing up and down 
the room. ” I can tire out my legs, but I can never tire 
out my power of work." He cared nfithing about the 
grosser sensual pleasures ; great fortune, luxury and pomp 
were only means, not ends. “ My persoiAl property was 
glory and fame." He was furious with his brother Jerome 
when he left his ship " for the sake of a wretched woman." 
His own attitude towards woman was cold and despotic ; 
they were a pleasant distraction at times, but they were 
never allowed to interfeic. From one to whom he said : 
" Madame, I do not like women meddling with politics," 
he received the reply “ You are right, General, but in a 
country where their heads arc cut oil, they naturally want 
to know why." J)r. Rose says that at the Revolution, 

Women began to assert their rights ; hut their conduct displayed 

far more vehemence than wisdom They made 110 effective 

protest against the scandalous facilities for divorce which crept 
in under the cloak ot liberty; and Napoleon, incisively com- 
menting on Ihe conduct of their sex duiing the Revolution, had 
some excuse for saying that in the interests ol older they had to 
be repressed and put l»ack in the old nits The history oi the; 
feminist movement at that time needs to be studied , lor its 
follies entailed a grievous set-back to the cause of social progress 

Yet Napoleon never failed in liis devotion to Jus mother. 
Madame Merc never could believe that the glories of 
her son would last and she persisted in saving money for 
the future years of leanness which she predicted. She was 
the only person who dared to remonstrate with the Emperor 
when he cheated at cards 1 

Napoleon believed as profoundly as Henry VIII in the 
unity of the State, but for the omnicompetcnce of Parlia- 
ment lie substituted the omnicompetence of himself. 
Efficiency was the first law of his nature and he believed 
instnetively in good government. One by one he took up 
all the problems that have proved most difficult to states- 
men and in each department he attempted a complete 


solution. " After long reflection I am convinced that for 
the settlement of affairs one man alone is needed, and that 
man can be none other than Bonaparte." He completely 
centralised all local government, deprived the Central 
Assemblies of all real power, erected a new order of nobility, 
codified the laws in so simple a language that “ for the 
first time in human society the poor and unlettered had the 
chance of knowing what the laws were," organised a national 
system of secondary schools controlled by the Government, 
with the University of France at its head, built great roads 
constructed 1,200 miles of canals, and encouraged commerce 
by bounties and protection. He sought to develop France 
and her vassal States by splendid enterprises, the aim 
being to make his Empire a self-sufficing unit, able to do 
without the sugar of the West Indies, or the silks and 
dyes of the East, and thus give the law to its rivals. So far 
as human energy and perseverance could achieve the task, 
lie succeeded ; and important industries, notably that of 
the sugar beet-root, attested the resourcefulness which he 
evoked." All this original and profoundly influential 
political work piocccded side by side with gigantic con- 
quests. He returns from Austcrlitz and founds a Univer- 
sity. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Napoleon than liis 
attitude towards religion. l)i. Rose quotes a most illu- 
minating statement : 

My policy consists m governing men as Ihe greatest number 
wish to be governed. That T think is the way ol recognizing the 
sovereignty of the people Hy becoming a Catholic I have ended 
the Vendcan War ; l>y becoming a Moslem 1 gamed a footing m 
Egypt ; by becoming Ultramontane I won ovci public opinion 
in Italy. If I governed Jews, I would rebuild the temple of 
Solomon. 

In nothing had the Revolution more completely failed 
than in its political treatment of religion, which began 
with the Declaration of Rights and ended in crude persecu- 
tion ; in nothing was Napoleon more immediately successful 



Cobbett the Recruit. 

“ . . . ail shot up Into 11 hobbiu-drhoy, I took to driving the plow fot ihe benefit of 
mankind, which was always mj prime object. Hearing that tin* Church Waidena 
were after me, 1 determined to become a Hero, and secretly quitting my agricultural 
pursuits and Sukoy Stubbs— volunteered as .1 Private Soldier into the 5**1 Regiment, 
commanded by that tried Patriot and Marlyre Lord Ed wd. Fit gger aid — and 
embarked for the PUntadona.’-KM/c My Own Memolres iu the Political Register 
for 1809. 

From u caricature by Glllray. 

From 44 Life and Letters of William Cobbett In England and America," by 
Lewis Melville (John Lane). 
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Cobbett** Birthplace, at Farnham. 



Thuraley, where Cobbett frequently stayed. 



rto/os ty f. f. Cnen. Cobbett’* Oak, at Telford. 


than in his Concordat with the Pope, which 
healed the schism and immensely increased 
his personal power by giving him the legiti- 
mate nomination of the bishops. His own 
view of the agreement is stated with his own 
incomparable terseness : the First Consul will 
nominate fifty bishops, whom the Pope will 
institute. They will appoint the cur&s, and 
the State will give them all salaries. Thfe 
Pope shall confirm the sale of Church property, 
and give his blessing to the Republic. " We 
shall have Salvam fac rem G all 1 cam chanted 
at mass. People may call me a Papist if they 
like. 1 am nothing. I was a Mohammedan 
in Egypt ; I shall be a Catholic m France for 
the sake of the people.” But when Napoleon 
in the height of his Imperial glory quarrelled 
with the Pope and imprisoned him he found 
that the ancient controversy between the 
spiritual and temporal po Wei's was by no 
means solved by his adroit bargain. The 
pel seen ted Pope became a very formidable 
personage, uml despised religion inflicted a 
serious injury on the Superman's power. 
And in the end it was the gem us-lac king: 
Knglish who were too strong, too persistent 
for their great enemy, so that our people 
never had the opportunity of welcoming him 
as lie was confident they desired to do, and 
those ” independent republics of Kngland 
and Ireland ” which lie meditated never 
sprang into existence at his word. 

WaLFORD 1). (iRri’N. 


WILLIAM COBBETT.* 

How was it that this son ol a peasant 
farmer became a master of English prose > 
How w.is it th. it he came to at hievc a style 
lucid, easy, virile, and unaffec ted. ycl carrying 
with it an air of great distinction > 

lie began to learn grammar when a private 
solcher garrisoned at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
at the age oi twenty-two His pay was six- 
pence a day : “ The edge of my berth , or 

that of the guard-bed was my scat to study 
in ; my knapsack was my bookcase ; a bit 
of board lying on my lap was my writing 
table ; and the task did not demand anything 
like a year of my life. I had no money to 
purchase candle or oil ; in winter time it 
was rarely that I could get any evening light, 
but that of a fire , and only my turn even of 
that. . . . To buy a pen or a sheet of paper 
1 was compelled to torego some portion of 
food, though in a state of half starvation 
. . . and I had to read and to write amidst 
the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, and 
biawhng of at least half a score of the most 
thoughtless of men.” 

This private, who soon rose to be sergeant, 
was indeed a man of grin determination and 
terrific industry. In an age when to lie a 
soldier was to be a drunken brawler, Cobbett 
never touched any intoxicating liquors 
during the whole time he served. His library 
seemed to have consisted of Lowtli's ” Gram- 
mar,” Isaac Watts's ” Logic,” "the rhetoric 
of some fellow I have forgotten,” a book on 
geometry, and the Duke of York’s " Military 
Exercises and Evolutions.” 

He was filled with the egotism of a self- 
educated man, but as Mr. Melville remarks 

* “ The Life and Letters of William Cobbett in 
England and America.” By Lewis Melville. 
With 32 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 32s. not. (John 
Lane.) 
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in an introductory chapter, touched with 
clever. Puck-like criticisms, " his egotism was 
not offensive* because there was no affecta- 
tion." That capticfks critic Hazlett wrote of 
him, " his egotism is full of individuality and 
has room for very little vanity in it. We 
feel delighted, rub our hands and draw our 
4 &air to the fire, when we come to a passage of 
this sort ; we know it will be something new 
and good, manly and simple, not the same 
* insipid story of self over again." Cobbett 
congratulated himself that he had escaped 
from becoming “ as great a fool, as inefficient 
a mortal, as any of those frivolous idiots that 
arc turned out from Winchester and West- 
minster Schools, or from any of those dens of 
dunces called colleges and universities." 

But how was it that Cobbett managed to 
escape from the pedantry of the self-educated 
man who sets up as schoolmaster to every 
living being ? He seems to have plucked the 
bones and sinews out of some syntax, and 
made from them a living masterpiece ! 
When he sal down to write, he wrote like 
•one talking to a friend m a gale of wind 
He spoke and wrote as no one ever spoke 
or wrote before. 

We know that with his intensely Knglish 
licit ut e Cobbett repudiated .ill claims to genius 
which he seems to have regarded as some- 
thing lower than industry. But was there 
not. after all, a streak ot genius in Cobbett ! 
Row can we otherwise account for tint darmg 
psychological insight of his which brought 
him immediate fame in republican Phila- 
delphia, when he filled lus shop window 
wntli the portraits of unpopular monarch s i 
Win but one who had the eye of a literary 
genius could sec wretched girls working in 
fields as “ ragged as colts and as pale as 
ashes ? " Who but a genius with a colossal 
ignorance of philosophical writings could have 
written in a book on grammar : “ It is the 
mind that lives ; and the length of life ought 
to be measured by the numlier and importance 
of our ideas, and not by the number of oar 
•days " ? 

Yet 1 think Cobbett owed something to 
that chant e purchase of a little book for 
threepence when lie adventurously trammel 
from Farnbam to Kcw at the age of eleven 
to seek a job in that gardener’s paradise 
He had sixpence-halfpenny m his pocket 
when lie started, and the threepence he paid 
for " The Tale of a Tub," the title of which 
■attracted him in a bookseller's window, 
robbed lmn not only of his supper, but also 
of his last penny. From Swift, Cobbett 
must have caught the trick of the invective 
loaded with irony. He tells us himself how 
he carried about " The Tale of a Tub " 
wherever he went, until he " lost it in a box 
that fell ovorboard in the Bay of Fundy in 
North America," and that " the loss gave 
me greater pain than I have since felt in 
losing thousands of pounds." 

Though Cobbett wielded lus pen like & 
bludgeon, there was no contusion about his 
strokes, no not of puininelmg which could 
become an incoherent storm of words. 
Though it often foil on the wrong head every 
blow was distinct and well timed. 

He showed, however, even greater genius 
in mastering the difficult art of living well 
th*n in writing well. That is what is borne 
.in upon us from reading these entertaining 
letters. 



Hurstbourne Tarrant, overlooking The 
Rookery, where Cobbett stayed and 
wrote many of his " Rural Rides.” 



The Rookery at Uphueband, where Cobbett used 
to stay with his friend Blount, who would leave 
a plate of pork and bread (for any passing tramp) 
on the top of the broad wall. 



Pkotoi by F. /?. Green. The Wftnterelow Hut, in which Haelett was 

living and writing when Cobhett rode by. 
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It was inconceivable that Cobbett could long remain the 
friend of a Prime Minister, who, we learn from the Ham- 
monds’ book ” The Village Labourer,” confessed to the 
House of Commons when he dropped his Reform of the 
Poor Ijatw Bill, that he knew nothing about the rural poor 
of England. It was when Cobbett left the “ great wen ” 
behind him, with its futile politics of “ high life ” and 
mounted his horse on his rural rides, that he became the 
St. George of the English labourer and entered into his 
kingdom. 

Mr. Melville has done literature and history a service in 
showing how a Royal personage might write undccoratcd, 
lucid, forcible English when the writing is dictated by a 
Cobbett. Those letters written by Cobbett and signed by 
Queen Caroline to her most august relations are entertain- 
ing reading. We would that we had a few more letters 
written by Cobbett’s daughter, Anne, who was not only a 
sturdy champion, but also an apt, literary pupil of her 
father. When Anne writes to her brother of how Queen 
Caroline said after Cobbett left her presence : ” * Well, now, 
if that is Mr. C. no wonder such fine writing comes from 
him. He is the finest man 1 have seen since I tame to 
England. Aye, aye, if there be only a few such men as 
that to stand by me I shall not care for the Lords.’ All 
of which the Govr. says is nothing more than bare justice, 
for he says he saw no man there anything to compare to 
himself ; you know the gentleman has by no means a 
contemptible notion of his person.” 

It is in the picture they give us of Cobbett as a husband 
and father that these letters are most illuminating. The 
truculent bludgeoner in public stands out in these pages, 
conspicuously different to so many a man of genius, as a 
loyal and tender husband and father. This man, who 
could subdue an entirely hostile House of Commons by 
his dominating personality never apparently gave an order 
to his children. He influenced by precept and reward, 
and they repaid him by loyalty and comradeship in 
managing his business affairs after he had lieen swindled 
by man after man, as well as ruined by the Government. 
It was Leslie Stephens who said: ” The domestic Cobbett 
was invariably charming.” 

The excellent reproductions of Gillra>’s caricatures add 
to the value of these volumes. 

I cannot close this review without pointing to Cobbett’s 
extraordinary achievements as a literary pamphleteer. I 
attribute his great success to Ins courageous, direct, human 
appeal. He never flinched from making personal attacks 
when combating some evil thing, some vicious system - -even 
when faced with a sentence m two years* imprisonment. 

F. E. Green. 


BUTLER S NOTE BOOKS * 

I will not begin by referring to Samuel Butler as a one- 
book author ; partly because I do not wish to put his 
enthusiastic followers to the trouble of denying it, as they 
always do ; chiefly liccause I do not think he is a one -book 
author, for the one book that is universally granted to him 
is ” Erewhon,” and I confess I could never understand how 
anyone can for a moment rank ” Erewhon ” above that 
masterly study of modern life- • that great novel ” The 
Way of All Flesh.” If Butler is a one- book author, that 
is his book ; but so far as I am concerned, he shall have 
four, " Life and Habit,” being his third, and this volume 
compiled from lus note-books the fourth. And that is a 
large allowance. Nearly all authors write far too much ; 
they will not or cannot leave off when they have said 
everything they have to say— they must needs go on 
repeating themselves, and at the end of the day you find 
even the greatest of them is whittled down to half a dozen 
volumes at most, and the happiest and oftencsi read live 
compadtly in one or two. 

* “ The Note-Books of Samuel Butler.” Selections arranged 
and Edited by Henry Festing Jones. With Photogravure 
Portrait. 6s. net. (Fifield.) 


Butler’s fame has been a slow growth, but his niche in 
the Temple is secure, and if it is in a dim corner one cannot 
but see that the sunlight is slowly travelling his way. I 
am glad of his ” Note-Books, 1 * because they epitomise 
much of his philosophy ; they give you the roots and 
germ of ” Erewhon,** and of some of those lesser books of 
his that you will never read again. More than that, they 
giro a revelation of himself ; they offer all sorts of intimate 
glimpses of him ; his everyday life, his friends, his thoughts 
about liimself, lus work, and his critics. His failure, in 
the commercial sense of the word, calls for no sympathy. 
He had a sense of humour that saved him from over- 
valuing either the applause or the censures of a very fallible 
world ; he had always the consolations of a private income, 
and he was sustained by a fixed confidence in the enduring 
quality of his work. He published at his own expense, 
Ixicause, he says, lie could not be bothered with hunting 
round for a publisher and lieing continually rejected ; and 
he prepared a table showing that only one of his books 
yielded him any profit, and that was ” Erewhon,” and 
that his total loss on them amounted to nearly eight 
hundred pounds. To this must be added, he remarks, his 
book on Shakespeare’s Sonnets, ” in respect of which 
I have had no account as yet, but am over a hundred 
pounds out of pocket by it so far- -little of which, I fear, 
is ever likely to come' back.*’ Here are a few of his notes 
on this phase of his experience : 

” When I am dead, do not let people say of me that I suffered 
from misrepresentation and neglect. I was neglected and 
misrepresented ; very likely not half so much as I supposed 
hut, nevertheless, to some extent neglected and misrepresented. 
1 growl at this sometimes but, if the question were seriously put 
to me whether I would go on as I am, or become famous in my 
lifetime, I have no hesitation about which I should prefer. I 
would willingly pay the few hundred pounds which the neglect 
of all my works costs me in order to be let alone and not plagued 
by the people who would come round me if I were known The 
probability is I shall remain after my death as obscure as 1 am 
now ; if this be so, the obscurity will, no doubt, be merited, 
and if not, my books will work not only as well without my 
having been known in my lifetime, but a great deal better ; 
mv follies and blunders will the better escape notice to the 
enhancing of the value of anything that may be found in my 
books. . . . 

” Shall I be remembered after death ? I sometimes think 
and hope so. But I trust I may not be found out (if ever l am 
found out, and if I ought to be found out at all) before my death 
It would bother hie very much, and I should be much happier 
and better as I am [i8«o]. 

“ P.S. — This $ote 1 leave unaltered I am glad to see I had 
so much sense thirteen years ago. What I thought then 1 think 
now, only with greater confidence and confirmation. [1893] . . . 

“ I believe my reputation stands well with the best people. 
Granted that it makes no noise, but I have not been willing to 
take the pains necessary to achieve what may be called guinea- 
pig review success, because, although 1 have been in financial 
difficulties, I did not seriously need success from a money point 
of view, and because i hated the kind of people I should have 
had to court and kow-tow to if I went in for that sort of thing. 
... A man cannot be said to have failed because he did not get 
what he did not try for. What I did try for I believe I have 
got as lully as any reasonable man can expect, and I have c\ery 
hope that I shall get it still more both so long as 1 live and after 
I am dead.” 

There is something fine and stimulating in this frank 
sclf-confidcncc. He is as frank and individual in all his 
notes. He had an almost fierce dislike of Tennyson and 
Thackeray, and seems to have held Bunyan and Dickens 
rather cheaply ; but his adoration of Handel and Shakes- 
peare was boundless. Art, literature, music, science, 
religion, morality, the common affairs of common life, 
the mysteries of the seen and the unseen worlds — he had 
brooded over all things from his individual standpoint, 
and his thoughts and opinions are shrewd and penetrating 
and often wonderfully illuminating. I like the little rough 
sketches he makes of his association with Clifford’s Inn, 
and that neighbourhood ; his sketches and anecdotes arc 
admirable and full of his own quiet, dry, satirical, ironical 
humour ; but all his obiter dicta arc full of it too. I had 
marked a score or two of these latter for quotation, but 
my space is exhausted, and I shall have to send you to 
the book for them, and could not send you to any book of 
recent years that contains more wisdom, more wit, or a 
larger, saner philosophy of life crowded into four hundred 
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pages, without a 'dull page to them all. It has so taken 
me that I am going to take heart of grace and proclaim 
that if ever I had tg reduce Butler to two books they should 
be this one and “ The Way of All Flesh ” — his disciples 
might think and say of me as they would, it is " Erewhon ” 
that should go overboard. 

One must add a word of gratitude to Mr. Festing Jones 
1 for his preface, concerning the writing of these ” Not#- 
Books,” and for the care and skilfulness with which he 
has selected the notes and arranged them according to 
their subjects. 

A. St. John Adcock. 


THE CHINESE REPUBLIC AND ITS 
FUTURE.* 

In the course of hi9 Diary, recently published in the 
columns of the Observer, Li Hung- chang, after a visit to the 
slums of London, remarks : 

“ The more I see and learn of the lower classes of people in 
Europe, the greater is my love and pity for the miserable poor 
of my own country, for by comparison the latter arc less vicious." 

Mr. Bland, previously known to the public in this country 
as part author oi a book on Li Hung-chang's great mistress, 
the Empress Tzu Hsi, in his new work strikingly endorses 
Li's opinion. He finds " the patient, philosophical sons of 
Han,” so often and so heavily afflicted by misfortune, a 
most lovable race. 

“ If affliction is good for the soul," he says, “ the Chinese soul 
has received its full share of good — but, whatever the origin of its 
excellence, we need no better proof of the inherent moral qualities 
and social virtues of the Chinese than the fact that the Europeans 
who have lived amongst them speak of them with affection and 
leave them with sincere regret. . . . The European resident 
instinctively recognises m the Chinese outlook upon life, even 
amongst the humblest of the population, certain elemental vir- 
tues which have been lost m the hurry of our modern civilisation " 

It is these humble ones — ” the stupid people,” in the 
phrase of the Chinese literati — who have, unconsciously, 
given to the ncwly-establishcd Republic of China an 
appearance of stability and strength. The Revolution has 
come, has swept away all the old landmarks, and has 
(nominally at least) cheated a new world on the mainland 
o f Eastern Asia. ” The stupid people '4 have acquiesced, 
and their acquiescence has been taken by tlie majority 
of sjicctators of the Revolution to mean 4 hat they arc in 
r empathy with the aims of the Young China party and 
ufelight in liberty, equality and fraternity, including all 
the twentieth century interpretations of that famous 
mofto. Fond delusion 1 The Chinese masses, now as 
before, earnestly desire peaceful government, under which 
to live out their sober, strenuous lives and solve the problem 
of combining great race-fecundity and limited means of 
subsistence. Manehu ” Sons of Heaven ” and Republican 
presidents arc nothing to them, and the less they hear of 
either the better they will like it. The good ruler, in their 
eyes, is he who, while maintaining good order, interferes 
with them least. 

«Thc Manehu dynasty had doubtless exhausted its man- 
date to the Dragon Throne, like the Mings before it. It 
had to be replaced, for the general health of China. Dr. 
Sun Yat-scn and his friends, full of Western, and par- 
ticularly of American, ideas, have deposed the Manchus 
and set up what bears a remarkable likeness to Utopia. 
They have done so amid the applause of those whose 
teachings they have imbibed, and of countless more whose 
Western pride is flattered by the thought that the East is 
a pupil of the West. The Chinese Republic has therefore 
received the blessing of the civilised world, in the common 
(though arrogant) acceptance of the term. 

Mr Bland, however, is not one oi those who greet China’s 
Revolution with cheersr. He sees in Sun Yat-sen a hope- 
less visionary, and in the handiwork of him and his associ- 
ates a fatal disregard of Chinese traditions and needs. 
Worse still, he finds in the Young China party as much 

* ” Recent Events and Present Policies in China." By 
J. O. P. Bland. Illustrated. i6s. net. (Hememann.) 


self-seeking, greed, and corruption as in the old mandarins. 
There are honest men in the ranks, but they are destitute 
of the Idea which make3 for regeneration. Instead they 
have imperfectly learnt the ideas of others, and have 
imposed them on their fellow countrymen. " If history 
teaches that the man comes with the hour, it teaches also 
that the hour comes not by accident, but only after long 
years of preparation." In this case there has Ixsen no such 
preparation. Therefore Young China will pass, to gixe 
place to something more suitable to the Chinese character ; 
unless foreign aggression first takes advantage of the 
situation to cut China up, as many of the outside nations 
have been so long desiring to do. A strong man could save 
the country. Is President Yuan Shi-kai the man ? Up to 
now he has consented to work with Young China, for he is 
a masterly opportunist. But to redeem his native land he 
must sweep the party away, and with it a great deal of its 
achievements. Mr. Bland would like to see him make 
himself monarch, if — and this he seems inclined to believe 
— he has sufficient force of character. If not he, then 
someone else must arise, who with a firm hand will bring 
back what was good in the old traditions, secure the dis- 
semination of what is good in the new theories, and suppress 
the anarchy which, under cover of the Revolution, has 
spread itself over the land. Otherwise, China’s fate is 
sealed. 

Mr. Bland's work was badly needed, to correct the false 
ideas prevalent in the West about the Chinese Republic. 
His view of the situation is clear .and sane, and to the 
present writer seems indisputably true. There is much 
more in the, book than it is possible to allude to in a brief 
notice, but its chief value lies in the exposition of the 
argument sketched above. In its form there is something 
to be desired, but the author apologises f or such defects as 
are due to the previous appearance of part of the material 
in newspapers and magazines. He might, however, have 
removed the cross-headings, which are more suited to 
journalism than to a volume. But it would be ungrateful 
to cavil when we have presented to us so sound and thought- 
ful a piece of work as Mr. Bland's. 

Philip W. Sergla.ni*. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF JUJUTSU.* 

The words at the head of this rcxiexv of Mr. A. J. Harri- 
son's deeply interesting and informative book exactly 
(though not pci haps fully) desenbe it. That the Jujutsu 
(incorrectly known here as the Juijitsu) method of fighting 
or defending oncscli is a valuable one, no one who reads 
Mr. Harrison's book will have any doubt, but he very 
early points out that its virtues and efficiency have b:*en 
greatly over-rated, and that it is absurd to suppose, as has 
been asserted, that an average Japanese policeman is so 
complete a master of this art that he can " push over a 
brawny English or American jack-tar with his little linger.’’ 
In his early chapters the author gives a really interesting 
exposition of this science and its inner meaning, from the 
feudal times, when the members of the samurat class were, 
owing to the frankly sedentary habits of the vast mass of 
the people, the repositories of the manly arts and almost 
without exception exuonents of judo, archery, fencing, and 
other physical exercises. They constituted in fact the 
” fighting spirit of Japan." It would appear, however, 
that the devotion oi the samurai to physical exercise was 
not sufficient to keep the race at a satisfactory state oi 
physical efficiency, and in his second chapter Mr. Harrison 
quotes extensively from an article in a Tokyo newspaper, 
in which the defects and shortcomings of the race and the 
physical deterioration are pointed out and the possible 
causes exanuned into with some detail. There is little 
doubt but that the Japanese haxc, until quite recently, 
been inclined to place too much faith in the ancient methods 
of physical culture, and to attach too much importance to 

* "The Fighting Spirit of Japan" Hv E. J. Harrison 
Illustrated. 12s. 6 d. net. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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mere formalities. We have an amusing instance of this 
latter characteristic in connection with Mr. Harrison's 
visits to a daikyuba or archery range. Here lie learnt 
something of the elaborate rules which govern the use of 
the bow in Japan. How to hold the latter, how to draw it, 
how the arrow should bo fitted, etc. Hut, much to the 
disgust of the proprietor and of the Japanese habitues, a 
friend and fellow-journalist, who transgressed every canon 
of archery and outraged every principle, went on scoring 
bull’s-eyes, whilst lus Japanese competitors, who shot with 
the utmost grace and kept to the elaborate rules, could not 
find the centre. 

All through the book an impression is left upon the mind 
of the reader that till, at all events, recent years the fight- 
ing spirit of Japan travelled upon very conventional and 
hard and fast lines, and that the people lacked initiative 
to a remarkable degree. Hut . the spirit, largely one ol 
fatalistic self-sacrifice, and inbred patriotism, derived 
traditionally through the gods themselves, was ever present 
to prepare them for the great awakening which took place 
a decade or so ago. 

Regarding forms of outdoor exercise and the introduction 
into Japan of Western sports and pastimes, the author has 
much to sav that is of particular interest. Swimming, 
though much practised and taught in schools, is not at 
that state of perfection one would assume from accounts 
of swimming feats and records broken appearing from 
time to time m the native press. Physical culture, how- 
ever, on broader Western lines is making some headway 
in even the girls' schools nowadays. And properly followed 
up with the adoption of different view's regarding attire 
and othei hvgieme matteis, should, Mr. Harrison thinks, 
have a good effect in putting a curb on race decay. 

One illuminating explanation of the state of Japanese 
roads, which are, of course, notoriously bad, we must 
quote It is representative of the keenness of Mr. Harri- 
son’s obser\.ition, and the thoroughness with which he Inis 
masteied his subject. He ascribes the indifference of 
the Japanese to good roads to the wearing of the g£la or 
high wooden clogs, which keep both the Ject and clothing 
up out of the mud, and of the waraji or straw sandals, 
which from their cheapness can be cast aside without 
compunction. There is also the practice of slipping off 


the footgear when entering a house, which makes the 
Japanese more indifferent to mud than one imagines would 
be otherwise the case, considering the love of spotless 
cleanliness in the house which is a distinguishing Japanese 
characteristic. 

Mr. Harrison goes very thoroughly into the inner mys- 
teries and science of judo, fencing, wrestling and sword- 
dancing, and has something interesting to say upon all, 
of these subjects. He gives a vivid account of the two- 
handed sword play, for which the samurai of the past and 
professors of the present time are famous. 

It is impossible, of course, within the limits of this review 
to go into the very interesting examination of the exact 
position in the fighting spirit of the race occupied by the 
" yogi,” or occult operator, who undoubtedly holds an 
important position in Japanese eosotcric belief. Nor can 
ono quote from the amusing and valuable chapter upon 
” Some Superstitions and Occult Practices,” in which Mr. 
Harrison tells us he was able, on more than one occasion, 
to expose the absolutely fraudulent methods of the priests 
in their dealings with the common people. The chapters 
devoted to " The Cult of Cold Steel,” ” The Sock and 
Huskin,” dealing with the theatre and actors, and that 
upon " The Internal Feminine,” have all interested us 
deeply. We are glad to find Mr. Hamsun agiees with 
most that lias been written by thoughtful and impartial 
people regarding the chaun of the Japanese girl, her 
womanliness, and her possession of graces which are 
nowadays being rigorously uprooted by her Western 
sisters to their own detriment, as we think, and to the 
sincere regret of those who hold womanhood m high esteem. 
He says, ” in my opinion, the Japanese woman is in many 
respects the chief glory ol the nation.” Though we do 
not find ourselves able to endorse Mi. Hainson’s opinions 
in every regard, we thank him for an able, entertaining, 
and informative volume. Wc hope that it will reach 
another edition, so that an index, which would be cf great 
service, may be added. 

('live Holland. 
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or even usually, go with learning. The rusty pen, worn with 
marking the passage and exscribing the gloss, has, alas, 
little skill to collect living words in the vulgar tongue of 
the scholar. In ttye five Volumes which are the last out- 
put of the Loeb Series, learning is more conspicuous than 
skill in words. Mr. Storr's attempt to render Sophocles 
in blank verse and rhymed odal measures is the most 
ambitious of these undertakings. Considerable courage is 
* implied in attacking a play so sublime as the " Antigone,# 
and to the scholar so hackneyed, and a subject like Sopho- 
cles, all but extinguished by Sir Richard Jebb- and 
whatever exceptions there may be to be made to Mr. 
Storr’s style, it must be freely admitted that he has done 
better by his author than the confectioner's English of the 
Cambridge edition. Mr. Storr's blank verse is a stiff, 
educated sort of fabric, unmodulated and hard, and his 
vocabulary is ordinary without being plain : 

41 Then thou mayst ease thy conscience on that score. 
Listen, and I'll convince thee that no man 
Hath scot or lot m the prophetic art. 

Here is the proof in brief. An oracle 
Once came to Lai us (1 will not say 
’Twas from the Delphic God himself, but from 
His ministers) declaring lie was doomed 
To perish by the hand of his own son.” 

We arc now accustomed to better than this. It is legiti- 
mate to doubt if Mr. Gilbert Murray’s version of Euri- 
pides is a faithful picture of the original, but he has 
habituated us to look for one thing m verse renderings 
of ancient drama, and that is beauty. This is not discern- 
ible in Mr. Storr’s lines. And however passable his dialogue 
is, his choruses miss fire. The wayfaring man, the person 
rf small fortune who cannot appreciate the original, must 
not be allowed to suppose that 

” Who is he by voice immortal named from Pythia'ft rocky cell. 
Doer of foul deeds of bloodshed, horror that no tongue can 
tell ? 

A foot for flight ho needs 
Fleeter than storm-swift steeds. 

For on his heels doth follow. 

Armed with the lightnings of his sire, Apollo. 

Like sleuth-hounds, too. 

The fates pursue M 

is anything like Sophocles. Still, if the wayfarer cuts the 
lyrics, and reads Mr. Storr's blank verse quickly, he will 
get the frisson of the " Oedipus Tyrannu^” The glories of 
Sophocles' art will be hidden from him, but he will gain 
what the Greeks considered the essential ^part of a play. 
Mr. Storr is the brother of Dr. Way, and the late Mr. 
Morshcad. 

In choosing Mr. Seaton to translate Apollonius Rhodius* 

“ Argonautica," the editors have enlisted the principal 
authority. Mr. Seaton, as his Oxford text shows, knows 
all about Apollonius,, and his version is far from inade- 
quate. The most obvious criticism that it occurs to make 
is that the translation is too direct and simple for the late- 
flowering art of the Alexandrian. The original might be 
'any other author in the epic manner. It takes more going 
about and a more artful and a corrupter English to render 
Apollonius’ staple of uniform antiquarianisxn and his 
interludes of elaborately beautiful similes and florid 
psychology of Love. 

The version of Appian by Mr. Horace White, who 
is an American, revised by Mr. J. D. Denniston, is com- 
pletely satisfactory. Appian has no style. If Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus had known him he would have included 
him in his styleless limbo, along with Polvbius and Phylar- 
chus. He has as much and as little as Dion Cassius or 
Herodian, and rather more than Plutardh. He gains 
under Mr. White's hands. On the other hand, the history 
is valuable, and makes one of the more useful volumes 
of the Beries. All is as it should be. 

Mr. Edmonds' version of Theocritus, and the other 
Bucolics, is the most important effort in these five 
Volumes, and deserves every recognition. The writer has 
an original conception of his theme, and gives us a Theo- 
critus entirely unlike the renderings to which we are 
accustomed. The novelty of his method is that he has 


' separated the narrative part of the original from the’ 
songs, the pieces performed in competition. The former 
he has put into prose, the rest into verse. This distinction 
is a real one, and goes to help the reader. The prose 
Mr. Edmonds has chosen is a kind of Elizabethan cjown’s 
lingo, and recalls the staccato medium in which Shakes- 
peare s rustics exchange ideas. Mr. Edmonds manages it 
with much skill and vigour. His verse*, us he says, is “ the 
common ballad-metre written long.” Of this I quote I. 64 
( a PX er * ftouKOXticac Moiaat (ftlXai ap\t r dotSa^), 

44 Country-song, sing country-song, sweet Musi s. 

’Tis Thyrsis sings of Etna, and a rare sweet voice hath he, 
Where were ye Nymphs when Daphnis pined ? ye Nymphs, O 
where were ye t 

Was it Pencius’ pretty vale or PimluV glens ? 'Twas neu>r 
Arapus flood nor Etna’s pike, nor Ac is’ hol> river 
Country-song, sing country-son £, sweet Muses. 

When Daphnis died the foxes wailed and the wolves they 
wailed full sore. 

The lion from the greenwood wept when Daphnis was no more, 

and X. 26 (/3o/j(3vtca \apittraa) y 

Bombyca fair to other folk you may a Gypsy be. 

Sunburnt and lean they call you, you’re honevflowcrs to me. 
Of flowers the violet’s dark, and dark the lettcied llag-fluwor 
tall, 

But when there’s nosegays making they choose them first ol 
all. 

Dame Goat pursues the clover. Gray Wolf doth goat pursue. 
Sir Stork pursues the plough ; and 1- O I I am wild lor von " 

And as an average specimen of liis prose, IV. 44 : 

Battus. 

44 Up with you, ye calves ; up the hill ! Thev are at the 
green of those olives, the varlets.” 

Corydon. 

44 Hey up. Snowdrop ! licy up Good body ! to the lull wi* 
ye ! Art tliou deaf ? ’Fore Pan I’ll presently come thee an evil 
end if thou stay there. Look ye there : back she comes again. 
Would there were but a hurl-bat m my hand ! I had had at thee. 

Battus 

Ceres save thee, Corydon ; sec here ! It. had at me as thou 
saidst the word, this thorn, here under my ankle And how 
deep the spindle- thorns go ! A plague o’ thy heifer 1 It all 
came o’ my gaping after her.” 

Mr. Edmonds' reader will not waste his time, and lie 
will admire Mr. Edmonds' skill. At tlu: same time he 
will ask himself if this is really Theocritus. With all 
the translator’s daring, learning, freedom and speed, does 
he convey by his English what the Hellenist obtains from 
the Greek ? Two things seem wanting in this ingenious 
and subtle rendering — melody and beauty. Theocritus 
is in verse — suave, broad, regular verse, and half his 
charm is in his measure, his vowels, and the ricks 
of the bucolic hexameter. He is not quaint, not folk- 
lorish ; lie is passionate and flowing. Mr. Edmonds' prose, 
for all that it is pungent and rac}', is the translation of 
something else, lie is closer to fact than Theocritus is. 
Theocritus' clowns are not real clowns ; they are not, 
indeed, the detectable, non-existent rustics of the later 
pastoral, but they arc glassed over by a stream of melody 
and colour. They have no ” mark you's, " nor apostropliied 
prepositions. The atmosphere which Mr. Edmonds pro- 
fesses he intends to raise is indeed raised, but it is not 
Theocritean, it is literary-Elizabetlian, jerky and quaint. 
The verse does not fall exactly under this criticism, much 
of it is charming, and so vigorous as to carry its own justifi- 
cation, but it is more the lisping Elizabethan pastoral than 
the small epos, and here and there, if Mr. Edmonds does 
not mind plain statements, lapses like the Elizabethan into 
doggerel. No, with all his skill and learning, the trans- 
lator does not make us forget his predecessors. 44 Thou’rt 
come dear heart, thou'rt come, after two Says and nights, 
albeit one will turn a lover gray,” sends us to Mr. IJallard’s 
musical rendering of fj/XiScs St <plXe tcovpt, and it is the 
music, in original or translation, that we cannot do without. 

In the prose we do not forget Andrew Lang. After all, 
there is much Theocritus in ( lough, and English hex- 
ameters or some long rhymed lines might have done the 
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narrative, and lyrics, but less familiar and simple, the songs. 
T do not quite understand Mr. Edmonds' choice of a medium, 
he should have told us more about it in his preface. 
Harking back to origins, perhaps, has something to do 
with it. and he seems to me too clever and particular, 
heroin resembling Walter Head! am, whose English verse 
was unsuccessful from too great knowledge. It should 
be said that Mr. Edmonds gives an apparatus criticism of 
real value, and a text containing many of his own con- 
jectures. He ought to produce an edition. 

Mr. Winstcdt brings up the rear with a red vglumc, 
containing a portion of Cicero’s 44 Letters to Atticus." 
These he has turned into genial, fluent English, which is 
excellent reading. Mr. Winstcdt, whose name is already 
imperishably carved on the stele of philological fame, may 
be congratulated on his loisirs dc fonctionnaire. The 
question to be raised in the matter is of the jieriod of 
English into which M. T. C.'s correspondence should go, 
how much later than Walpole it should be brought down. 
Mr. Winstcdt seems to have struck the right note on the 
whole. Possibly a prolonged search might detect some 
expressions of questionable grace ; I seem to have caught 
one case of 44 lie wrote me that ; " but perhaps a literary 
statesman, if there arc any, would say so to-day. 

The volumes arc of a convenient size, and the paper 
tolerable. The Greek type is too large for the page, and 
in consequence is disagreeably crowded. 

T. W. Allen. 


SOME RECENT POETS. 

WJ let her it is or is not a compliment to publish all the 
poems, except the dramas, of the chief of living poets, at as 
low a price as if he were a classic, by a happy chance some- 
thing more than a compliment is simultaneously paid by 
the dedication to him, on the part of editor and poets, of an 
anthology of Georgian Poetry. The poets arc Messrs. 
Abercrombie, Bottomley, Brooke. Chesterton, W. H. 
Davies, de la Marc, Dnnkwater, Flecker, Gibson, D. H. 
Lawrence, Masefield, Monro, Sturgc Moore, Eon aid Ross, 
Sargant, Stephens, and R. C. Trevelyan ; and if only Mr. 
dc la Mare among the number bears any obvious relation- 
ship to Mr. Bridges, the dedication is the more remarkable, 
as showing from how many different young men — dwelling 
in how different a world from that of 44 I love all lieauteous 
things M and " I have loved flowers that fade " —his loveli- 
ness, his purity and his originality command homage. 

44 Georgian Poetry *’ contains 44 beauteous things." 
It includes for example long poems by Messrs. Abercrombie, 
Davies, Masefield, Sturgc Moore, and James Stephens. It 
includes the two most impressive of Mr. Gordon Bottomley \s 
recent poems, five remarkable pieces by Mr. Rupert Brooke, 
and five representative poems from Mr. dc la Mare's 
" Listeners." Altogether it is a brilliant selection from the 
poetry of 1911 and 1912. But it is less and more than that. 
It excludes many poems because it aims at showing what 
young men are typical and promising, what elder men 
notably reflect the spirit of the moment. Nobody not 
jaded by excess of poetry or starved for lack of it, will fail 
to see that there is such a spirit when he meets it thus 
concentrated. Compare it with a similar book of poetry 
from 1901 and 1902 and its novelty is ai>parent. There is, 
by the way, no anthology of 1901 and 1902, but if it is now 
too late to make one, it is to be hoped that similar volumes 
will henceforward be compiled decennially or even quin- 
qucnnially. If they find editors as generous and impartial 

,1 44 The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges," excluding the 

flight Dramas. 2s. (Oxford University Press ) 

4 * Georgian Poetry, 1911-1912 " (The Poetry Bookshop, 
3*b Devonshire Street, Theobald's Road, W.C.) 

44 Deborah : A Play in Three Acts." By Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. 2s. 6d. net. (Lane.) 

44 Immanence." By Evelyn Underhill. 4s.6d.net (Dent.) 

44 Poems." By Lucy Masterman. 3s. 6d. net. (John 
Lane.) 

* 4 Stifcets : A Book of London Verses." By Douglas Gold- 
ring. 2s v 6d . net. (Max Goschen. ) 

" The Venturers and other Poems." By Vivian Locke 
Ellis is, net. (21, York Buildings, Adclphi )* 


as “ E.M." they will, like this Georgian anthology, be 
valuable and delightful. 

Was there ten years ago such vividness — or such hectic 
and excited striving after vividness — as in Mr. Abercrombie ? 
In his new play — where he redresses’ the long-troubled 
balance by putting into the mouths of fishermen such poetry 
as used to be held too good for any but kings — a man speaks 
of a plague thus : 

$ 44 The whole earth's peoples have been fiercely caught 

Like tom small papers in a wind, m this 
Great powerful ailing." 

Another speaks of a sailoi : 

41 With the ribs of his breast rruslit like a trodden hamper, 

Lying three days crampt in a boat, and he for ever groaning." 

Ten years ago Mr. Chesterton was consoling and praising 
the ass by recalling the day when Christ rode one into 
Jerusalem. To-day Mr. Rujocrt Brooke sincerely and (so 
far as an unbcwitched landsman can judge) i>owerfully en- 
deavours to sympathise with a fish and its 44 dark ecstasies " 
where : 

44 Those silent waters weave for him 
A fluctuant mutable world and dim, 

Where wavering masses bulge and gape ..." 

Ten years ago Mr. Gordon Bottomley was not picturing 
the end of the world and the building of Babel in blank 
verse like the quintessence of G. W. Stevens’ prose. Ten 
years ago nobody knew that Mr. W. H. Davies was a poet, 
- not even himself. But then he is a fortunate accident that 
might have happened at any time, but did not. Ten years 
ago the surviving Yellow Book men would have been pleased 
with Mr. 1 ). ii. Lawrence's subject, enraged with his in- 
difference to their execution. Nor would they alone have 
been enraged, and not only Mr. T^iwrcncc would have given 
offence. They would have contracted a chill from so much 
eagerness botli f o come at truth and to avoid the appearance 
of msmcciity, the fidelity to crudest tact in Messrs. Aber- 
crombie, Gilison and Masefield, the fidelity to airiest fancy 
in Mr de la Marc, and to remotest intuition or guessing in 
Mr. Brooke, the mixture everywhere of what they would 
liavr called realism and extravagance. They could not 
have endured the simplicity of Mr. Abercrombie's 
44 Deborah " as here : 

44 Is it only a ^mall thing to you, this 
That once was David’s ? . . . " 

or the violent subtlety of his 44 Sale of St. Thomas," as here : 

44 Gigantic thirst grieving our mouths with dust, 

Scattering uj} against our breathing salt 
Of blown dried dung, till the taste eat like lircs 
Of a wild vinegar into our sheathed marrows ..." 

The anthology does not include all that is typical, or all 
tliat is best. It excludes women altogether, and therefore 
tells us nothing of Miss Underhill's spiritual and definitely 
mystic lyric, of which her new book gives many perfect 
examples : nor in any case could it have included anything 
from Mrs. C. F. G. Mastcrman’s first book, so gravely, 
courageously and widely sympathetic, so graceful and 
finished in a variety of metrical forms. Still more serious 
omissions are the names of Messrs. Douglas Goldring and 
Vivian Locke Ellis. Mr. Goldring was perhaps not impos- 
sible ten years ago. His book consists of experiments in 
capturing the soul, or one of the souls, of twenty or thirty 
London streets. In some he speaks of his own feeling 
towards them ; in others he speaks for them as if he were 
an inhabitant. Ilis methods vary almost as much as his 
streets, from the downright to the romantic, but he is 
invariably interesting, often brilliant. 

Mr. Ellis published his first book eight years ago, and 
though he deserved a place for every possible reason in 
41 Georgian Poetry," he would have stood well apart from 
most of his companions, except Messrs. Davies and de la 
Mare. He is conscious that the fates have confused him 
with mortal questionings — the sonnet, “ In Cornwall, ” 
in which he says so, is not his best, but is a good example 
of his more purely reflective work : 

44 1 envy him whoso genius, like the call 
And tyrannous voice of ocean on thy coast 
At turn of tide, doth summon and enthrall 
In strange eye-service ; him it pleases most 
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To dwell in tliy cloud-palaces and trace 
The paths of the white wind upon the shore, 

And the fast-flowing shadows on the face 
Of glittering seas ; I envy him the more 
When inland calm his spirit captivates, 

And all th£ store of human days is hid 
In pictured lields. Me the erroneous fates 
Confuse with mortal questionings, and hid 
Still stand, in presence of the unlifting lid 
Of Reason's dawn, and at his cloudy gates." 

• But m spite of this admission his task is to sing and not,* 
like many of his contemporaries, to preach, whether against 
preachers or not. He has already ripened a sweet grave 
style, and several of the poems in tins volume are perfect 
enchantments. The only other example for which there is 
room shows him at the opposite extreme of lightness : 

" Come early, cuckoo, patient bird, 

And on thy three-stringed viol strum ; 

Come early, cuckoo ; thou art heard, 

And no man doubts that spring hath tome ; 

Tune thy two strings and break the third. 

" Come seldom, cuckoo, welcome guest 

Who wear’st thy welcome out too soon ; 

Usurper of the small bird’s nest, 

Thou art well paid for thy one tunc*, 

. Now gel thee gone, thou weariest.” 

Mi Ellis writes of England, of love and death, and 
Nature, nearly always with his original, powerful and 
mysterious combination of gravity and sweetness, but 
without monotony. He stands apart, as Mr. Bridges has 
always done, with a loveliness and originality as distinct as 
his 
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THE DEBIT ACCOUNT. By Oliver Onions. 6s. (Martin 
Seeker ) 

Those who were fortunate enough to read " In Accord- 
ance with the Evidence " will lx; more than prepared for 
the grey, dry style of the present sequel. It is the manner 
of the " low tone,” of the " secessionist " painter, of the 
reliol against the old narrative convention. There is not 
a sentimental lapse, a primary colour, a touch of the 
obvious, in the book, and hardly a smooth or flowing 
sentence. " The Debit Account," therefore, if Mr. Onions 
will excuse the pun, is all to his credit. He has emulated 
the method of the Japanese soldier ; he has learned " to 
do without." He has introduced us to a company of 
characters who make not a single appeal to our admiration 
or our affections. There is not one of the group, in fact, 
that we would particularly care to know in real life ; and 
to do them and the .author justice, they none of them seem 
to make a bid for this kind of interest. They are intent, 
as he is, on working out a story with a plan, and they 
succeeu. At least they carry us through three hundred 
pages bf the cleverest tale of suspense we have met for 
many years, and the author’s method is to let his readers 
into the secret and to burke a disclosure at the finish with 
a postenpt of tragedy. Part of the cleverness of the 
arrangement is to put the grim revelation in the mouth of 
a merely minor personage, and leave the real instrument 
of fate a passive and sympathetic listener. And this touch 
of wilfulncss is so logical to the scheme that the reader 
never resents it for a moment. The vindication of the 
process Mr. Onions has adopted is that onoe you have 
read the first few pages you cannot escajjc the rest of the 
book, it forces you to read in spite of its conscious and 
intentional limitations. The action remains in North and 
West lxmdon, and in the most prosy quarters at that — 
simply the fringe of Hampstead Heath and the portions 
of Lower Regent Street, with a midnight jaunt round 
Chelsea on a dismal nijglit — -that is all. But that midnight 
jaunt in the rain is hs powerful a scene as anything in 
modern London fiction outside Gissing or " Number 5 
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John Street." Tt puts a murderer .it the mercy of a be- 
trayed woman, and beyond the reluctant avowal that site 
loves him, her lips are sealed. But she warns him that 
sooner or later he must make lus wife a sharer in the secret, 
and the rest of the story is a battle against 11 n willingness 
and all sorts of hostile foices. To indicate the plot in 
plainer terms would be to steal a march upon the author 
and his readers and the readers of tins novel should be 
legion, all spellbound and all grateful. We wonder how 
many of them will note one curious and uncharacteristic 
slip— where Miriam Levey, a Jewess of the Jews, asks 
Jeffries and his wife to call her by her " Christian " name ! 


THE FOUNDLING. By Paul Trent. 6s. (Ward, Lock.) 

John Strand derives his surname from the fact that his 
foster father’s story is to the effect that he was found as a 
baby in that thoroughfare. As a matter of fact, however, 
the foster father did not tell the truth on this point, which 
was destined to lx* one of considerable importance to John. 
The foundling had a good education, and, being interested 
in politics, eventually he became a Member of Parliament 
— a Labour Member -and a very brilliant one at that. It 
was then that he fell under the spell ol Lady Cora South- 
wold, niece of the Prime Minister, to whose government 
the support of John and the Labour Party was an essential. 
But, unfortunately, the Prime Minister was not a straight 
man, and he allowed private affairs to become mingled 
with politics in a manner that can hardly have been for 
the good of the country. At first John bested him merely 
by force of honesty, but later things got very complicated 
indeed. How this came about and why, the reader will 
prefer that we should not tell, tor the plot of " The Found- 
ling "is the strong point of the book. It is, in fact, a very 
ingenious and well-told story, and its improbabilities arc 
deftly smoothed over. Tt is also thoroughly good reading, 
and its love-interests are both numerous aid romantic. 
Mr. Paul Trent writes in a pleasant and effective manner, 
and lie may be congratulated upon a sound piece of work. 
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SWIFT NICK OF THE NORTH ROAD. By George 
Edgar. 6s. (Mills & Boon.) 

Mr. Edgar writes with a running pen, but with a frank 
desire to entertain ; and we have nothing but praise for 
this truly dashing narrative of adventure in the days of 
the second Charles, with its rooks and pigeons of high and 
low degree, its gaming dens, its look-and-do sword play* 
its dicing captains, rou6s, gallant lovers, courageous 
maidens, and its canting crew, depicted here with a touch 
that reminds one of the facility of Bulwcr Lytton. Nicholas 
Nevinson loses a fortune in the night-house of one Isaacs 
in Covent Garden, accuses his opponent of foul play, pinks 
him jin the Green Park, is outlawed from the Argyle Rooms, 
turns the tables on the foppish Beau Morris, takes to " the 
road,” outwits the scheming Sir Lad broke Drake and his 
creature Cajitain Barclay, is instrumental in nipping in the 
bud a plot against " Old Rowley/ 1 claims and secures the 
clemency of the pleasure-loving monarch, wins the hand 
of the beautiful Peggy Sheldon, and " lives happy ever 
after.’* Tribute must be paid to the research that has 
gone to the making up of the historical background, and 
to the neatly drawn character-sketches of Charles II. 
and Shaftesbury ; but the story is the thing, and this is 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

HILARY’S CAREER. By Parry Truscott. 6s. (Werner 
Laurie.) 

Stella, the aristocratic, quietly conventional wife of John 
Martyn, publisher and editor of a monthly magazine called 
Martyn' s Review . lias set her heart on her only son, Hilary, 
going into the Navy — as most of the men in her high-born 
family have done. The boy himself is keenly set on the 
sea too. John Martyn, suddenly determines that the boy 
shall be trained to become the future editor of his Review. 
John is a good fellow, but has not the aristocratic breeding 
of his wife or son ; he is set in a rougher mould. The 
affection between the husband and wife, their difference 
in manners, ideas, and temperaments is very cleverly 
portrayed. The author’s skill in character drawing is un- 
deniably great. The battle between Stella and John to 
decide their son’s future career is begun ; they talk the 
matter over many times, but neither will give way. Stella 
knows the boy is born to be a sailor and fights hard to give 
him the open sea life that he asks for ; while John main- 
tains that the boy can be made to take to anything, and 
insists that the publishing and editorial work which he has 
worked so hard to make successful shall be carried on by his 
son. The unfairness of the law which gives the fatlier the 
right to decide such matters is vividly illustrated. Then 
the author gives a neat and totally unexpected turn to the 
situation. John is obliged to disclose to Stella that long 
before he met her— about twenty years ago — he married 
another woman, who turned out to be a really bad lot and 
ran away from him after a couple of months. Later he 
had had news and proofs of her death ; these turn out to 
be false — he has just heard that she is alive. She docs 
not want anything to do with him ; only wants money. 

. Poor John is fearfully upset, and Stella can scarcely realise 
things at first ; but by and by she begins to see the new 
position, when she finds tiiat John is still immovable over 
Hilary’s career. She realises that if she leaves John she 
is entitled by law to take Hilary with her, as the marriage 
is not legal, and to give him the wish of his heart. But she 
shrinks with all her quiet, conventional, proud nature from 
the open scandal, and is tempted to let things drift. The 
story is powerfully written, and grips the reader from first 

last. 

FORTITUDE. By Hugh Walpole. 6s. (Martin Seeker.) 

Mr. Hugh Walpole’s novel is concerned with one Peter 
Westcott, bom at Scaw House in Cornwall. His father 
is a brutal man, the son of a brutal man, and the theme 
of the bpok is Peter's fight against an evil inheritance and 
what Frederick Niven has expressively described as the 
11 monkey in man.” Mr. Walpole introduces us to Peter as 
a little boy, afraid of his father, but resolved to face the 
inevitable punishment of staying out late in ‘order to be 


with his fisherman friend, Stephen Brant. “ Tisn't life 
that matters 1 ’Tis the courage yon bring to it,” says aa 
old villager at “ The Bending Mule/' where we first meet 
Peter, and through all the discipline of life which he has 
to undergo this dictum recurs to him. Scaw House in 
Cornwall is very cleverly painted in as a dark background, 
and, though little is said of it, the suggestion of something 
evil and oppressive is cunningly conveyed. It has‘ a 
^ similarity to Tulkinghom’s house and the sinister Roman 
figure on the ceiling. From Scaw House and its associa- 
tions Peter must flee, and he goes to London to fight 
poverty with his pen in company with Stephen Brant. 
In Londo i he writes a book modelled on his own experiences, 
and wins instant recognition. But an unhappy marriage 
and the loss of his baby boy affects his work, and it suffers 
in consequence. And then Scaw House calls him, the beast 
in him bids him return, and he goes back to find Norah 
Monogue, his unrecognised good angel, on her death bed. 
In a finely-wrought passage she bids him return to London. 
” Go back to be battered — never mind what happens to your 
body — any one can stand that. There’s London waiting 
for you, there’s life and adventure and hardship. There 
are people to be helped.” And he makes the great decision, 
and Scaw House and its shadows pass away for ever. 
Peter is only thirty when wc leave him. We await the 
sequel with interest, but meanwhile Mr. Walpole takes his 
place among the modem novelists who count. ” Fortitude” 
is an exceedingly clever book ; not ” enjoyable,” but 
powerful and stimulating. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT BE KING. By Sidney 
Dark. 6s. (Lane.) 

In spite of its author’s disclaimer, Mr. Sidney Dark’s 
novel is one with a purpose. Although he may not have 
meant to do so, Mr. Dark is right in finding that it expresses 
the ” case for the common natural man.” ” For years,” 
he says, ” I have been impressed by the disgusting tyranny, 
ever growing more grinding, exercised by politicians, 
philanthropists, social reformers, and other virtuous per- 
sons, over the lives of the great mass of everyday men and 
women who arc bored by politics (except at elections), have 
no desire whatever to be reformed, and merely desire to 
live and love and have a good time.” It is the modern 
striving after efficiency — not happiness — with which Mr. 
Dark quarrels. « ” The great truth is that very few of us 
have the slightest desire to be efficient. ... We will not 
allow oursclveft to believe that ‘ life is earnest, life is real.* 
We prefer to believe that it is thrilling and amusing and 
magical. We drop the bone for the shadow — but wc find 
the shadow delightful.” All this is illustrated by the career 
of Fenimore Slavington. That gentleman is a member — : 
unworthy, but still a member— of the great Slavington 
family, which has amassed an enormous fortune over the 
making of peptonised soup, and has built a model factory 
and a model town. Fenimore is happily idle on an allow- 
ance of £500 a year when the last member of the working 
part of the family dies and leaves him the business if he will 
undertake it. After some hesitation he does, and he re- 
mains in charge of it for about a year. During that time a 
good deal happens both to Fenimore a'nd to the model town 
of Slavingtonville, but it would not hi fair to the author to 
give away the exact manner in which his hero muddles the 
business and finds his own happiness. ” The Man Who 
Would not be King,” is not only witty is 
a good story ; it contains half-a-dozen jlvell- drawn characters, 
and, for the reader, some very genuine edification adminis- 
tered in an easily palatable manner. 
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daily life and outlook of the women of the East and thoir 
old-world solidarity. And he carries us away from the 
strife of comparatively local factions into the atmosphere 
which surrounds the ultimate destiny of man. “ Veiled 
Women " is an essay in psychology that demands from the 
reader sympathy akin to that the author has ungrudgingly 
bestowed upon his theme. Owing little to the glamour of 
style — references to local colour only occur incidentally, 
those unforgettable “ blue nights alive with stars ” arc 
but casually mentioned — the book has been written with 
meticulous care. It will give perhaps a rude shock tb 
some ; its realism is caustic. In it the superficial will 
probably see no more than a vivid story of a very ordinary 
Englishwoman who comes to Cairo in the days of Ismail, 
a fugitive from a life of hired hypocrisy, is engaged as 
governess in a Muslim family of repute, embraces the 
Muslim faith, marries the son of her employer, tries to 
return to Europe, and, finally, through her very striving 
after the religion she had discarded, reaches at last “ the 
living heart of Kl Isl&m. In self-annihilation there was 
peace.'* All through Barakah (" a God-send '*) compares 
but ill with those with whom she has cast in her lot ; but 
the best part of her nature is drawn out by the infinite 
and unexpected kindness of her husband’s people, that 
kindness which won her, as to a harbour of refuge, in the 
days of her adversity and loneliness. Muhammad Pasha 
Salih, in his courtesy, his courage, his dignity, his essential 
chivalry, is drawn with masterly skill. Haunting also arc 
the studies of his wives : the secluded, dutiful Murjanali 
Khanum and the passionate, generous Fitnali Khanum. 
Yfisuf, the young husband, is no bad son of his father, if 
on a lower level. True to immemorial tradition, as to 
life, js the portrait of the old gossip Umm cd-Daliak, typical 
of the weeds of Sudanese witchcraft that have found 
favouring soil within the harftns of upper-class Egyptian 
life. By introducing a visit to Pans — jierliaps on other 
counts the weakest part of the book — Mr. Pickthall con- 
trives to emphasise the conflicting views of East and West, 
depicted in the main narrative. We see, too, the working 
of such factors as the French novel upon the Oriental mind. 
Politics are not allowed to intrude unnecessarily, but there 
is a good word for Arabi. It will be gathered that the 
webs of interest arc varied, but the work derives its 
appeal ami its vitality from its penetrating psychology, 
its keen analysis of character under the influences of 
environment. And its conclusion is on the fatalistic note : 
" Whither ? ** 

THE PEARL STRINGER. By Peggy Welding. r,s. 

(Methuen.) 

Miss Peggy Webling has written a story of life and love 
and passion with the quiet, uneventful existence of a little 
pearl-stringer .as its background. The characters arc 
natural and interesting ; the vivacious Rose Leonard, with 
her love of dress and her intense weariness of the monotonous 
life she is obliged to lead in her poor surroundings, strikes a 
vivid contrast to Nannie Mordaunt, the contented little 
pearl-stringer, dwelling in a world of her own fancy, and 
sitting from day to day, year to year, in the dull room, 
threading pearls for her living. Rose I<eonard passes 
through the glittering pathways of romance, finding at last 
a tfue happiness in the love of an old friend ; a light comes 
into Nan Mordaunt \s life when Henry Kostron discovers 
her, and spends his time watching her at her work and 
talking to her ; but her quiet little love story has a tragic 
end. Throughout the book Nan is a pathetic figure, calling 
forth the sympathy of all by her gentleness and courage. 
It is a very charming romance of real life, that is none the 
less real because it is touched with the light and colour of 
romance. 

THE GATE OF TO-MORROW* By Norman McKeown. 

8s. (Cassell.) 

Surely there never was a quartette of miners more 
diverse in'' temperament yet more harmonious in their 
Common life than Peter, Hoppy, Owen, and Matthew, who 
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discover gold in the hills of the Wallaby, and whose 
dreams ot what wealth will bring them arc rudely shattered 
by the incursion into their midst of a woman fugitive, 
Margot. Margot, whose real name appears to be Susie, 
is received into the camp and wins the affections of its 
oddly assorted Aienibers. She tells fairy tales about her 
past, and so far believes them herself that she weeps over 
tlicir poignancy. But the influences of her newly-found 
friends and of her new surroundings, generally work a 
subtle change in her character, and through tragedy, 
precipitated by the arrival of a creature called Harry l.ce, 
with whom she had lived, till in a fit of passion she had 
shot him, and lied into the hills away from Urabali, she 
discovers the remnants of her real womanhood and — 
The Gate of To-morrow.** 11 is a simple but cleverly 
written story, and commercial travellers, who seem in 
modern fiction to have taken the place of the wicked 
baronet of a former epoch, are to be commiserated upoA 
their representative, Harry Lee. 


JOHN SCARLETT. By Donald Maclean. 6s. (Uodder A 
Stoughton.) 

" John Scarlett ** is one of those welcome novels which 
leave their readers infected with the author's enthusiasm. 
It is an Australian story, and after reading it you feel you 
have just had a stimulating talk with one who is righteously 
and rightly proud of Australia and anxious to do his best 
to uplift its toilers In his new novel Mr/ Donald Maclean 
demonstrates in a strikingly convincing ^manner the value 
of the work done by such institutions as the Y.M.C.A. in 
setting up healthy counter-aftractions . to the 11 two-up 
schools '* and drinking shanties of a navvies* camp on the 
railroad. John Scarlett,, the man wju> is commissioned 
(by an error) to open up a social tent in t R e heart of an extra* 
vicious camp of this nature, is apparently the last man in 
the "world to tackle such a task, A weedy, sandy-haired 
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MESSRS. CASSELL have just Published 

John Foster Fraser’s Latest Work 

Panama and What it Means 

By John foster Fraser. 

With over 47 Plates, a Map and a Plan. 

Yo writ* i book Mr. Fraser paid a special visit to the Canal zone and brought back with him a mass of 
information, which, treated as Mr. Fraser treats it, will probably prove the book upon the subject of The Patfama 
Canal and What it Means to the world at large The book will be found exceedingly inteicbtmg as an 
exposition of the sociological and economic phases of the construction of what is probably the greatest engineering 
feat of modern times. Jn#t ^ at Booksellers. 

Extra Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6/- 
THREE NEW NATURE BOOKS 

Trees end Hew They Grew By G. CLARKE NUTTALL B.Sc. With 134 Photographs by the Author and 15 
Autochromes by H. ESSENH1GH CORKE, F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S. Large Crown 8vo, 192 pages. Cloth gilt, 6 - net. 
With the aid of Mrs. Nuttall's text and her beautiful series of Photographs it is possible for anyone to identify 
at any season of the year the mor? common trees to be found in Great Britain. 

Garden Flewers as They Grow Photographed In Colour direct from Nature, by H ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.5 
F.R.H.S. With descriptive text by H. H. THOMAS. With 20 Lumiere Plates, Extra F'scap 4to, Cloth gilt, 5/- net 
Mr H. H Thomas, Editor of “ The Gardener/' contributes a commentary on each flower portrayed which will be 
found useful to the practical gardener and of the greatest interest to the garden lover, to both of vt horn the book has 
a powerful appeal. 

mid Flowers as They Grow (Series V.) Photographed In Colour direct from Nature, by H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, 
F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S. With descriptive text by G CLARKE NUTTALL, ILSc. With 25 Lumifere Plates. F'scap 4to 5/- net. 

No preface is required to announce a further addition to a series which has established Itself so well in public favour 
as the pioneer volumes of successful cotoui photograph compilations 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING 6s. FICTION 

CHILD OF STORM H. Rider Haggard THE CATE OF TO-MORROW Norman McKeoWn 

RED HARVEST Nehlman Flower r mlBir , 'niiZL °r i2f£k!£i* 

a a rrrs nr nrnrorinu D . . . LOVE S SOLDIER OUtle Christian Macklrdg 

A MASTER Or DECEPTION Richard Marsh WHITE MOTLEY Max Pemberton 

THE DRUG SLAVE Marg Lake THE MYSTERY WOMAN Mrs. Campbell Praed 

CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E C. 


Spring Books 1913 


The History of Oratory in Parliament. 

KOBEKT CR VIG, M A , I) D l>crn> 8uo 10/6 net 

This Is a Book fit Mined to taki Its plact is the stand*! d authority on 
oxatory, and will iill a niche hitherto unoccupied l /?*«</) in Mauh 

The Philosophy of Nietzsche, g ch\t 

II HI ON 1IIT.L rh D 7/6 net * R» tii> < xcc 11cm — J*t <m 


II HI ON 1III.L Fh D 7/6 net * R» ,ll><xccllcin -/-.m 
man An able cvpoHlifon - /»»«*% A pliln, stidightfurw ird 
exposition — I } statute* “ Pistrsc* attention — Nation 

The Humanity of Christ, and Other 
Sermons, alum u pi ummi r, d t > s/e mt 

The Literary Year Book. i ditrd i»> basil 

STEWART 6/- net. 1 An (rullspcnbiblt, book of it ft n net 1 r 
authors and jourmlistb " — Datly Gtaphu 

TWO OP£N-AtR BOOKS. 


Ths Hotlftiun of a KomIom 
ttOM. PERCY I NAIbH 
6/- net “We can imaglm. no 
more pleasant companion than this 
cheery book —A vetting Standard 
“ Written always with a catching 
animation, the book cannot but 
preve enjoyable Scotsman 


NMW NOVgLM <6/-> a 
Tbs Shadow of Salvador. 

JOHN IIASLBTTE {Author of 
B Dtbmomi Rout he, &i) 

Little Orty otri. mar\ 
OPENSHAW {Autfor ot “Tht. 
Loser Pays,** 6t.) 


■Hnglsd Rood. AI t<?E JEANS 
^uthor or *• The RejSl srs Wtje,** 

Marts, &x.) 


Su— eat ZNk LUirib LUbk 
{Author of ** Suss&xjmkt * #r 


Tito Dash for Winter Sports. 

(apt H M MAI1I AND With 
xo illustrations b> Ai H*r» 1 1 kt l 
C loth R/Q net Paper 1/ net 
“ Those who hast tasted tht n»ys 
oi Winter bpoits will laugh- the 
volume Is ono to recounm nd — 
Sportsman _ 


r unamr now ready; 

The Blaok Boon. THOR 
MAN13Y ( Author oj “Romanies 
of ths hood , &t » 

Zdaked Lives. D kinmoi ni 
ROY. 

Lop - eared Diok. G I 

MONCKION 

Love in the JfJorda. IIELLN 
MAYES 

The Nom do Plume, i A 

GIBBS. 

Oalentae or W60W. ANNIB 
V DUTTON (Author of " Love 
Without Wings * &c 

Prom aa Umbrinn City. 

BENSON HWFS 


DEATH, 


TO AUTHORS. The beet offers for original 
MSS. are secured by THE SURREY 
LITERARY AGENCY. Novels. Short 
Stories, and Articles read and placed. 
Beginners 9 work a speciality. Write for 
free prospectus to “ Locks! ey/ 9 Presburg 
Road, New Malden. Surrey. 


INFANT BIBLE READER. 

By Mr.. NATHANIEL L. COHEN, with coloured 
Illustrations by Louise Jacobs. 

Price 1/6. 

WERTHEIMER. LEA 6 CO., Clifton House, Worship Street, 
end 46 6 47, London Wall, London, E.C. 

Tht aim of the hook u> to make* children familiar with the beautiful stories 
of the Rlhli ind to give them some knowledge of the eternal truths of human 
life and character 


TYPEWRITING.— MSS. of every description 
copied accurately and promptly 9d. 1,000 words 
postage inclusive). Testimonials from Authors* dc. 
Miss JACOBS, 10, Statbam Grove, 

Clissold Park, N. 

{Kindly note change of Address). 


TO VIOLIN LOVERS. 


A Joannes Baptista Guadagnini 
VIOLIN. Fine tone and splendid 
preservation. Authenticity guaran- 
teed. For particulars, apply BA. 
Box 909, Bookman Office, St. Paul's 
House, Warwick Sq„ London, e.c. 
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bank-clerk, with pale blue eyes and a weak mouth, he 
starts on his uninviting mission in fear and trembling. The 
story of how he “ made good/' in the navvies' camp, and ' 
thereby incidentally stumbled into Heaven, is a strong 
and inspiriting piece of work and one that will add greatly 
to the reputation of the author of " The Man ffom Curdie's 
River." 


Zbe Bookman’s {Cable. 


THE RIVER RHYMER* By J. Ashby-Sterry. js. 6d. not. 

(Ham 'Smith.) 

It was a good idea to devote a whole book of verse to 
the Thames ; at first sight the subject seems to lend itself 
better to this than to the prose of Mr. Belloc. In these 
pages we find all manner of rhyming, almost as various as 
is the river — on the surface. We suppose that even in the 
polluted parts there is a clear flow of water far underneath 
the surface ; and so it is with Mr. Ashby-Sterry. The 
prevailing sentiment is amiability. Matthew Arnold's 
great eastern river does not beguile him, and he is not 
what one would call philosophic. Perhaps the Swinburnian 
metres arc a little irritating, but the good intention is so 
apparent that we turn to what may be on the next page. 
It is extraordinary, when one comes to think of it, how 
variously one could celebrate this famous river, and we 
welcome the modest banjo of Mr. Ashby-Sterry into the 
orchestra. 

O Pangbourne is pleasant in glad summer-time, 

And S treat Icy anti Goring are worthy of rhyme . . . 

Of course they arc. Mr. Ashby-Sterry ’s summer-time 
is 99 glad " — but he is no stickler for conventions : in the 
same set of verses wc find the line : " But still the two 
maidens tramp girlfully on," and wc salute the adverb 
on its first appearance in polite society. I.ater on wc come 
across a really gorgeous rhyme with " atmosphere," namely 
" fat must fear," and wc notice several allusions to the 
" boundless brain," both of author and prospective reader. 
Nevertheless we arc exhorted to be idle, to drift on the 
stream and therefore the verses arc rightly, in the main, 
slight, inviting, easy-going. When Mr. Ashby-Sterry cele- 
brates the Dec, he will perhaps assume a mood more 
strenuous, more bracing. As it is his adventures do not 
make the blood run much faster ; tiiere is, for example, 
the girl at Bolney Ferry, whose lips were like a cherry, 
who had a dog called Jerry, whose laugh was merry and 
who plied a wherry. In the " Harz-Kcisc " this adventure 
would have produced a more pointed and more memorable 
poem, but we are sure that Mr. Ashby-Sterry was a much 
better person for that young person to meet than Heme 
would have been. He has a pleasant, airy fancy, and is at 
his best in such a vivid little word picture as this : 

Sluice-house, dyke, dam and such. 

Grass expanse, over much. 

Give it an aspect Dutch — 

Simply entrancing 1 
Widening to greet the sea. 

Just here the Thames might be 
Part of the Zuyder Zee — 

Gleaming and glancing. 


SIX GREAT PRINCESSES. By the Count de Soissons. 
ios. 6d. net. (Holden & Hardingham.) 

Holding that modern democracy is unjust " towards the 
glorious deeds of the nobility," the Count de Soissons 
presents this account of the lives and characters of the six 
daughters of the Due d'Orieans as a piece of “ not only 


interesting but 
instructive read- 
ing," which he 
seems to hope 
may counteract 
the influence of 
certain Puritan- 
ical writers, who 
*do not scruple, 
it appears, to 
falsify historical 
facts in order "to 
please the ignor- 
ant crowd." It 
was a queer set 
of heroines to 
choose for such 
a purpose. The 
Regent's eldest 
daughter, the 
Duchcssc de 
Berry, according 
to the author's 
own showing, 
was notorious 
for her gluttony 
and extravagance, and lie candidly quotes Saint Simon's 
testimony that she was " low to the last degree of 
indecency." The second daughter, who became a nun 
at the age of seventeen, and promptly ousted her superior 
to reign m her stead as Abbess of Chclles, in the intervals 
between her fits of rigorous austerity turned the bare 
parlours of her Abbey into salons upholstered with silk 
brocade, gave suppers and concerts and dramatic per- 
formances, manufactured fireworks on the premises, and 
went about carrying a pistol, which she frequently fired 
off to frighten her nuns. The third daughter was so 
undesirable a familiar that her family thought of nothing 
but getting her married and out of the country as early as 
possible. The fourth was equally unendurable alike to 
her own family in France and to her husband's family in 
Spain. The fifth did nothing of note, and died from measles 
at the age of twenty. And of the sixth, who was married 
to the Ih-ince clg Conti at the age of fifteen, we are told 
little more than that she quarrelled with her husband and 
was compelled to separate from him. The mother of these 
by no means charming young ladies was an even worse 
specimen of the ancienne noblesse , for we are told that she 
was incorrigibly lazy, a gluttonous cater, and in the habit 
of getting " as drunk as a bell-ringer three or four times a 
week." Surely the most " Puritanical " of democrats 
could hardly have framed a more damaging indictment. 
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From M Six Gn*at Princesses,” by tbo Count do Soissons 
(Holding & Hardingham). 


CROSS VIEWS. By Wilfrid S Jackson 5s. net. (John 
Lane ) 

It is no use saying that a sense of humour is essential to 
the good essayist, because Bacon had none (and some 
people who imagine he wrote the worlds of the creator o I 
Falstaff seem to have caught his complaint) ; but as a 
general thing a sense of humour is a gift that the essayist 
is always the better for having ; and dr. Wilfrid Jackson 
lias it, and uses it to excellent purpose i l his "Cross Views." 
He has also a shrewd leaven of comi Lon sense and sym? 
pathy, and understanding enough to enable him to dissent 
good-naturedly from opinions fhat do foot square with his 
own. In " John Bull " he can realise the faults and weak* 


v n g to appreciate 
id in " Marriage 


nesses of his countrymen without 
their admirable qualities ; in " Woman 1 
and Divorce " he handles .the case for theieminists thought* 
fully, yet with a delightedly quaint pla$ f of wit and whim* 
sicality that tickles the enemy of the citase even while it 
laughs him out of- court. There are Charming thing* in 
" Town and Country " and in “ Also /a Garden " ; mpeh 
of reflection,, sentiment and irony iii "Over the Fire/' 
" Appearances," " The Man of the Worth/' and everywhere 
that blessed boon of humour to lend pip'gency to an argu- 
ment, keep its satire free from spleenfid\bitterness # imd ; 
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(NUlwry bookcase is seldom very 
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TMftU S6 wet as new books are added 
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[bookshelf is equally unsatiafac 
lor it leaves the books exposed to 
dnst end damage The best and most 
satiglpctory bookcase you can buy is a 
Gldbs*Wermcke “Plastic*' Bookcase 

This bookcase is built up of Units 
You can procure just as many Units 
as you need and add more as required 
These can be set np in various wavs 
tou suit the accommodation of the 
room, and at ever> stage you will 
have a complete lioolccase Later on, 
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contained and is provided with its 
own dust proof glass door. 
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If you see a man 

shaking or coaxing his Fountain Pen before it will 
write you know he isn’t using a Watern*in’s Ideal. 
Waterman’s Ideal requires no shaking. It wutes 
the instant it touches the paper Isn’t that the 
kind of Pen to own ? 
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Mias Annie V. Dutton. 

“ Lot Barrow ” (Seeker) we review on another page, 
is the third daughter of Wilfrid and Alice Meynell. 
She published, in 1910, *• Martha Vine,” and in 1911 
“ Cross-in-IIand Farm,” and lias written intro- 



Photo hy Chat . B Willson, Welland, Ontario, 

Mias Adeline M, Teakey, 

the well known Canadian writer, whose new book. 14 Candlelight Days.” has 
just been published by Messrs. Cassell. 


ductions to George Eliot’s work, for the Regent 
Library and the Oxford University Press. The first 
appearance of Miss Meynell’s jiame in literature 
happened when Francis Thompson published his 
poem “ The Making of Viola.” 


“ Feigning or Folly ” is the title of a new novel 
by Miss Annie V. Dutton that Messrs. Heath, Gran- 
ton & Ousclcy arc publishing. Miss Dutton’s last 
book, " Love without Wings,” met with consider- 
able success, various critics comparing her work, for 
delicacy of characterization and brilliancy of dialogue, 
to that of Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskcll. 



riioto b } Muii im, nuu Mrs. Lewis Leeds. 

whose clever no\el, “Mr. Mussitcr,*’ was n*eentl> pul I shed 
l>> Messrs I.yuwoud & Co. 


No living writer knows London better than 
Mr. Wilfred Whitten, or is more sensitive to its 
charm. lie has written much, both of the London, 
of our own day, and of the days that are no more. 
Last year he compiled for Messrs. Jack two large 
volumes of “ London Stories,” and now in “A 
Londoner’s London,” which Messrs. Methuen are 
publishing, he has written a book that deals with. 
London as he # has known it, and with those of its- 
associations that havfc appealed especially to him- 
self. The Londoner's London, as he remarks in. 
his preface, is not the measureless town of the- 
guide-books ; it is much smaller : ” it is the sum 
of his own tracks in the maze, the town in which, 
by hap, he has most often eaten his bread, and 
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Mr. Frank A. Mumby’s now book, “ The Youth 
of Henry VIII." (Constable), is a companion volume 
to “ The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth," which he 
published last year. Mr. Mumby is one of the 
ablest and most successful writers of popular his- 
tory ; his work is the result of fust-hand research, 
and is distinguished by literary qualities to which 
the average popular history makes little or no claim. 
His earlier books include an admirable 1 and curiously 
interesting “ Romance of bookselling " from the 
earliest times to the present century; and an 

- r~ 




* 


Mr. Frank A. Mumby in hi. 
cabbage-patch at Finchlay. 


Mr. J. £. Patterson on tramp with 
bis Labrador dog, “Bosun.’* 

“ Anthology of Letters of Literary Men,” containing 
some five hundred letters illustrative of the history 
ot English Literature. In his new book, as in " The 
Girlhood of Oueen Elizabeth,” Mr. Mumby draws 
largely on contemporary letters, always the best, 
most intimate and most interesting sources of history. 

Mr. J. E. Patterson has recently been on a tramp 
across Wales to Cardiff, and is writing a book on 
this and earlier pilgrimages he has made in Essex, 
Suffolk, Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, and else- 
where. 

For much valuable assistance with the illustrations 
to our article on G. F. Watts we are greatly indebted 
to the kindness of Mrs. M. S. Watts and Messrs. 
Macmillan. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

MR. R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. 


S IXTEEN years ago I sent to Dr. A. Conan Doyle 
a copy of a little book in which I had used some 
of his Sherlock Holmes matter to illustrate certain points 
in psychology. In acknowledging the volume he told 
me that I took the stories too seriously, and that all he 
aimed at in writing them was to present his readers with 
” plausible yarns.*' It is possible for the general public, 
and perhaps even for the critic, to take detective stories 
too seriously, but with the writer of such stories it is 
differ^jP^He cannot be too serious in his work. How p - 
ever low his genre maj lank in the public estimation it 
is not for Aim to take a light view of his w’ork. Nothing 
alienates the public more readily than a suspicion that 
an author is writing with his tongue in his cheek. He 
may have as modest an opinion of his merits as he pleases, 
and he may even admit that he does not regard his kind 
of writing as the highest class of literature ; but in the 
actual doing ol his work he must make his readers feci 
that he at anv rate thinks it worth while. 

In his preface to one of his detective books, 44 The Red 
Thumb Mark,** Mr. R. Austin Freeman adopts quite the 
attitiuleoi themakerof “plausible yarns/* ItwaswTitten, 
he tells us, with 44 no purpose other than that of affording 
entertainment to such readers as are interested in 
problems of crime and their solutions ; and the story 
itself difiers in no respect from others of its class, except- 
ing in that an ellort has been made to keep within the 
probabilities of ordinary life, both in the characters and 
in the incidents.” Fcwv leaders lealise how much is 
implied in the apparently simple ideal of a “ plausible 
yarn/’ There must be, to begin w ith, a vast background 
of accurate knowledge, but the knowledge must not be 
obtruded upon the attention of the reader. It is not 
sufficient that a certain incident is possible, or even that 
it actually happened, it must be such as to apjiear prob- 
able to the reader. Aristotle's view’ of the relative merits 
of the possible and the probable is as true to-day as it w as 
when the 44 Poetics” w’as the book of the Year. Mr. 
Freeman obviously realises all this. He gives evidence 
of an unusually well-stored mind, he is master of many 
subjects, has read deeply anil travelled widely. His is 
evidently a mind with a bias towards accuracy. To suit 
his purpose he sometimes takesKcrtain liberties with facts, 
but his conscience is tender on the subject. If it is neces- 
sary to assume 44 a screw -pile lighthouse on the Girdler 
Sand in place of the light vessel/’ he is careful to note 
this, elsewhere than in the story itself, 44 to forestall 
criticism and save readers the trouble of writing to point 
out the error.” 

It appears that Mr. Freeman’s critics do not all appreci- 
ate this love of accuracy and this endeavour to secure 
probability. In the preface to his recently published 
H The Mystery of 31 New r Inn,” he tells us that one of his 
Critics maintained that these things were 44 of no conse- 
quence so long as the story was amusing.” Mr. Free- 
man’s illustrative defence is not very happy, consisting 


as it does in showing that a particularly complicated 
method of orientation described in the story was actually 
used by himself in Ashanti. The critic would probably 
reply that the reader is not at all concerned about the 
actual use of the method, so long as it is intelligible and 
does not carry an obvious contradiction. The whole 
principle of the ” plausible yarn,” is here in question,, 
the issue being practically the same as that raised in 
the various current discussions on artistic realism. The 
laws of perspective may show that a particular circular 
window that is open in a picture could never fit into the 
circular casement to which it belongs. What does it 
matter ? ask critics of a certain school. The blunder 
is an offence to those who know perspective, but to the 
great majority of sj>ectators it makes no diifercnce. It 
would appear then that the degree ol accuracy exacted 
from an artist, whether graphic or literary, must be 
determined by the knowledge ol the persons to whom the 
artist appeals. Thus in stories of this class nothing must 
be introduced that is inconsistent with the ordinary 
experience of the average reader, or that is inconsistent 
with anything that appears in thestor\ itself. This may 
be regarded as the minimum of accuracy necessary for 
successful work. On the other hand there cannot be- 
an excess of accuracy, though there may well be an ex- 
cessive display of accuracy. The aul hor must not protest 
too much, but must, by successfully standing the criticism 
based on the reader’s actual experience, win his confi- 
dence and thus let the question of accuracy dropout of 
consciousness altogether. It is here that Mr. Freeman 
is conspicuously successful. The 01 dinarv reader is 
made to feel that he is in the hands of a man who is an 
authority on the subjects he is dealing with, and lias a 
great deal ol knowledge in reserve. Even the critical 
reader sees few traces of that shameless use of common- 
place books of reference that marks journeyman work in 
mystery stories. Mr. Freeman draws from his store of 
knowledge, he does not usually hunt up knowledge ad 
hoc . It is true that one can sometimes reconstruct the 
origin of the plot. For example it is easy to imagine 
Mr. Freeman turning up some of his old biological note- 
books or text-books, and glancing at a diagram of the 
unique oval-shaped bloodcorpuscle of the camel — 
obviously an infallible guide in a maze of evidence from 
blood stains. But his use of this basal fact is so skilful 
that the mechanical nature of the construction is com- 
pletely hidden. While we follow the story of 44 The Old 
Lag,” we feel that we are reading of real men and w r omen, 
though a cold-blooded critic might point out that they 
are all set in ‘motion by the memory of a note or a 
drawing in an old college book. 

As to narration, Mr. Freeman has, in three out of 
the four Thorndyke volumes, adopted the first personal 
presentation in that 44 second-fiddle ” form typified in 
Dr. Watson of the Sherlock Holmes memoirs ; in 44 The 
Eye of Osiris,” indeed, the narrator has to play even third 
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fiddle. The purpose* of this intermediary between the 
public and the really great man is no doubt to interpolate 
that amount of obscuration that is necessary to prevent 
the reader getting too soon on the right scent. The 
method necessarily condemns the intermediary to a 
somewhat humiliating grade of stupidity. The Dr. 
Jervis of these volumes is certainly not so dull as 
Dr. Watson, for his creator has had the advantage of 
Sir Conan Doyle's experience, and makes his secondarv 
character much more of an active partner in the detection 
of crime. But , after all, J ervis is as inferior to Thomdy ke 
as Watson was to Holmes. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that Jervis stands out more as an individual 
than does Watson. Indeed, one of the strong points of 
Mr. Freeman is the power 
he has of drawing real char- 
acters ; by no means a com- 
mon mark of writers of such 
ingenuity in plot construction. 

Three of the four books in 
which Dr. John Thorndyke 
is the central character are 
written in the orthodox way. 

They are intrinsically of very 
great interest, and, indeed, 
stand out as conspicuously 
above the ordinary story of 
this type. They are the work 
of a master in this somewhat 
difficult craft. The fourth 
volume, however, “ The Sing- 
ing Bone," has all the attrac- 
tions of an ex|)eriment in 
literary lorm. It is apparent 
that Mr. Freeman lias been 
worried 111 his other books, 
as his readers must necessarily 
be, by the necessity of con- 
tinually keeping back certain 
bits of information that might 
precipitate the denouement , so 
he put to himself the question 
whether it would not be 
possible to write a detective storv in which author 
and reader could play with the cards on the table. 
Accordingly, he set about writing the same storv 
twice over — first from the point of view of the 
criminal, and then from the point of view of the detec- 
tive. A by-product of this method is the elimination 
of the first personal form. The volume contains* five 
such duplicated stories, and the result cannot be regarded 
as altogether successful. Were it not for Mr. Freeman’s 
extraordinary power of telling a story the volume might 
have been a dismal failure. As it is, the author by a 
tour de force carries the reader right through the book, 
partly from sheer interest in the incidents, and partly 
from the interest in Thorndyke's methods.* The objec- 
tion to this duplicate method, which Mr. Freeman 
claims to have been justified by its success, is that it 
emphasises the purely logical aspects of the different 
cases. It is not so much a series of stories as a set of 
exercises. A teacher might be tempted to use them 
as problems in applied logic. This logical interest is no 
doubt prominent in the other books, notably in the 


summing up at the symposium at the end of " The Eye 
of Osiris," but in the short stories it is deliberately 
brought forward as the chief matter. Nothing but the 
author's remarkable skill in character delineation and 
graphic narrative could save the stories from being 
regarded as technical studies, such as find a suitable 
place in a course on forensic medicine. 

Indeed, the whole position of Mr. Freeman depends 
upon the class of readers to whom he appeals. His 
w f ork is certainly beyond the range of the ordinary 
devourer of " sleuth" novels. He makes very great de- 
mands on the attention of his readers. To read these 
books intelligently implies a definite exercise in the use 
of Mill's Canons of Inductive Logic, and the books 

might form a very practical 
means of testing the student's 
mastery of these canons. A 
very obvious a nd _ n atural 
criticism of the st^Blfcfe that 
they are too clevej: they ask 
too much of the reader. But, 
unlike some clever writers, 
Mr. Freeman is clever enough 
to carry olf his cleverness. 
His exposition is so clear, his 
arrangement of events so 
methodical, that the reader is 
led along with the minimum 
amount of effort consistent 
with a verv definite exercise 
ol the reason. Stupid and 
la/A readers mav be warned 
off. but the ordinary intelli- 
gent reader may rely upon 
having lrom Mr Freeman a 
course m mental gymnastics 
conducted under the pleasan- 
test conditions. 

I have carefully avoided 
even suggesting the plot of 
these stories, lor in work of 
this kind it is manifestly 
unfair to stale the interest 
by suggesting the development But it is not giving 
away any secret to sav that one marked characteristic 
of Mr. Freeman's plots is that they justify themselves. 
In most mvsterv stories there is little difficulty in 
stating the mystery. As a rule, books of this kind 
have quite a piquant beginning. The failure comes 
later, when the mystery has to be unravelled. A 
great deal is usually left to the imagination of the 
reader, and not a litttf is entirely unexplained. Mr. 
Freeman leaves no such tangled threads. Everything 
is worked out with the greatest clearness and thorough- 
ness. Where occasional obscurity occurs, as in the 
exposition of the principles of detection by finger- 
marks, the blame is thrown upon one of the chaiacters: 
the author in his own person is eminently lucid. 
I have been so much interested in Mr. Freeman's 
method that I am acting a little against my own in- 
clination when I urge upon him in his future work to 
subordinate his logical demonstrations to the human 
interest that he has been so successful in maintaining in 
his longer books. John Adams. 



Mr. R. Austin Freeman. 
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GEORGE FREDERIC WATTS, R.A.* 

By M. H. Spielmann. 


'HERE is no heroic poem in the world/' said 
1 Carlyle — whom Watts painted thrice and knew so 
well — " but is at bottom a biography, the Hie of a man/’ 
I know of no biography, written in our day, which comes 
nearer to being an heroic poem than this biography 
of G. F. Watts, R.A., composed by Mrs. Watts. As a 
rule, wc resent biographies by the wives of the departed. 
They commonly give us no more than half the man — 
usually, though not always, the better hall through 
either bias or ignorance. But there arc noteworthy 
exceptions. Mrs. Watts is endowed with a highly- 
cultivated mind, an intellect of no common order, con- 
trolled by judgment, tact and taste, and capable of rising 
to a spirituality that placed her in communion with that 
of her husband, and enabled her to appreciate to the 
full the rather ethereal and rarilied atmosphere in which 
moved Watts and the great figures of the world with 
whom he commingled. And w r ithal there is a tender- 
ness and w’omanly sympathy pervading her pages that 
touch an exquisite note — a note \ibrating in curious 


draw' for the world the spiritual side of him who w ? as a 
thinker even more, perhaps, than he was a painter, and 
depict the heart and mind and soul that inspired his Art. 
Her decision has been triumphantly justified, for she has 
gi\en us such a portrait of him as he would have wished 
to be painted ; and as 1 look upon it 1 recognize in it 
the man whoso gentle yet forceful personal it v impressed 
itself on all who came into intelligent contact with him- 
self or with his Art ; who hated publicity and yet could 
not avoid challenging it , and whose* dom^|uig prin- 
ciples of patriotism, love, and progress, made painiul 
assault on lus native modesty A C‘rusi.der with a 
sensitively retiring disposition has not an easy life. 

Mrs. Watts, hersell an artist, has the literary gift. 
So, too, had Watts, though he would oiten deplore that 
he was inarticulate. It was not that , it was merely 
that from want of practice, and still more from a high 
sense of literary’ nicety and exigency, he w’as not as 
ilucnt as he would ha\e liked to be. On one occasion 
he wrote to me suggesting that J should persuade artists 


harmony’ w’ith what there was (and that was a good to write* at length on their own Art, and not leave the 
deal) of the womanly in Watts’s nature. duty wiiolly to the critics. “ When Mr. Knowles,” he 

I may sav at xud, 44 urged me 


once that for 
twenty years and 
more I was hon- 
oured with the 
friendship of the 
artist ; by word 
and by* corres- 
pondence he fie- 
quently enlarged 
to me on his view’s 
of life and Art, 
and many a time 
unconsciously re- 
vealed to me the 
beauty not only 
of his opinions and 
his acts, but of 
his inner character. 
I was, therefore, 
ready to proceed 
on the under- 
standing that I 
should write a 
biography. But 
I recognized that 
none so well as 
Mrs. Watts could 

* ,4 George Frederic 
Watts/* Vols. T and 

II. V M The Annals of 
an Artist’s Life/* By 
M. S. Watts. Vol. 

III. , 44 His Writings/* 
3X8. 6 d. (Macmillan.) 
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G. F. Watta (1662-64). 


(T a.to Gallery.) 


(Painted bj hmiselt > 


loimerly to give 
him something for 
the Nineteenth , l 
replied: f You can 
get anything I 
would say much 
better put by r anv 
number of men ’ ; 
to which lie 
answeied: 1 1 want 
in my magazine to 
have men speak- 
ing who know 
practically what 
tliev are talking 
about, no matter 
w hat the literan 
style may be/ And 
h e w as quite 
right.” It remind- 
ed me of what 
Millais told me, 
t hat w r h e n, i n 
answer to 'lliack- 
erav's invitation 
lor a contribution 
to the ( ornlull he 
replied that he 
couldn't even write 
English, the great 
Tit marsh drily 
retorted* “I've 
half-a-dozen damn . 
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/ m. K-nU.K. II The Studio at Little Holland 

House* Melbury Road. 

I-ru * Tin Life of («. 1*. Walls.," I>> Mrs. M S Watts (Macmillan). 


fools in my office who can 
write English ! ” Whether 
in his a])horisms on Art, his 
views on artistic methods 
and procedure, his essay on 
Benjamin Robert Ilaydon, in 
his articles on the Ait of 
to-dav (which, at my entreaty, 
lie wrote lor the Magazine of 
Art), and contributions to one 
or two other publications -all 
here republished in the third 
volume — we have proof in 
Watts of a true literary style 
allied to clearness of vision, 
and trenchant, yet subtle, 
expression. This is a side ol 
his talc^jf^t s I>ccial interest. 

I imagine* to the readers of 
The BooKMf.N It has, too, 
the psychological interest that 
Watts declined to dissociate 
Painting Irom Literature; with 
Michael Angelo and Alfred 
Stevens lie would say : “ I 

know only one Art.” 

I could not but dissent lrom 
his assumption ol literary 
inability when he wrote : ” My onl\ wish is to be of 
use, not to be a scribbler for the pleasure of seeing 
myself in print. T think I have something to sav, but 
know T very well that I lack the gilt to say d with anv 
effect or credit. Therefore you may always use or 
reject anything 1 write without risk ol my ieeling \e\ed.” 

Now* Mrs. Watts, ol set purpose, stops short alter 


giving hex picture ot the man, complete as iar as it goes, 
periect and lancinating She intentionally, and with 
innate good taste, refrains from criticising hint as an 
artist . that she leaves to others — and others' criticisms 
she practically passes over in silence. But she tells 
us ot his life and adventure, of his struggles and efforts, 
ol Ins health that so hampered Ins efforts, of his career, 

his lriends, of his 
prodigious social 
success and of the 
great who admired 
and adulated and 
petted him, and of 
the small whom he 
helped, encouraged* 
and stimulated. She 
puts do w u h is 
opinions, elaborates 
them, embroiders 
them with anecdote, 
and makes us sigii 
that the ideal and 
intellectual w'orld 
that he inhabited, 
in a sense created 
for himself, is denied 
to the likes of us 
who must be 
content to grope 
our way on a far 
lower plane. Watts 
used to say that 
the mark of a great 
poet was that he 
infused something 
of himself into 
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Old Little Holland House 
from the North«east. 

From 14 The Life ol G. F. Watts," by Mrs. M. S. Watts (Macmillan). 
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his leaders, and raised 
them, for a time, to his 
own level at his side. 
Even so this book makes 
us feel the relative earthi- 
ness ot our surroundings 
and our life, and reveals 
the secret of the impres- 
sion made by his Art upon 
the people, even upon the 
lowliest. ££ 

Although his early edu- 
cation hadseverclysuifeml 
through lack of health. 
Watts became an excep- 
tionally well-read man 
who absorbed all the best 
literature and wisely 
neglect (;d the indifferent. 
To thoughtful authors he 
devoted his attention ; pure 
letters, history, philosophy, 
criticism, poetry and the 
like- -these formed his 
main reading. Tt followed , 
therefore, that the noble 
scheme he had planned 
from the lieginning of his 
career to paint England s 


WH 


a m 

p hoio by ( hi utopia 1 /m G. F. Watts at worK on the 

statue of Lord Tennyson. 
August, 1903. 

From 11 1 lie Life ■! G. I W.itt*. In Mrs M. S Watts (M4c111lll.u1 


fame ! ’ " [This reminds 
me of a curious view, 
then widely held, but 
which 1 was surprised to 
find entertained « by Mr. 
William Rossetti, w'hen I 
met him about that time 
11 It must be a great loss,” 
he said, “ to the Jewish 
communjtv ” It appear** 
that lie, and, indeed, the 
whole circle, had believed 
that Browning was a Jew, 
and that his name had 
been Broiling ! and I had 
difficulty in divesting him 
ot Ins notion.] 

Among other 

literary sittei swore Carlyle. 
Lock\, Max •Muller, arid 
John Stuart Mill ; (icorgr 
Meredith, and the otliei 
“Meredith" * - "Owen’ 
(Lord Lytton, 18N4) . 
Dante Rossetti and 
Matthew Arnold ; Motlev 
and Leslie S t e p h e 11 , 
Jowett and Sir Richard 
Burton : Milman and Sir 
Item v'la\ lor . in Ins early 


x * mil I.. neniv 1 a\ 101 . n» cau\ 

greatest men tor a gill lo - 

the nation- should embrace a score and more of writers. da\ s. (iui/ot and 1 hiers , and 111 Ins later hie, Austin 

One of the earliest of his literary portraits was a post- Dob-on Hi angel v enough, he never painted Ruskin. 

humous representation of Jeremv Bentliam, done. whom, in a letter I have seen, be addressed with warm 

curiously enough, from a wax portrait and the jurist’s allection as “ Dear old lneml Master, and best teacher 

garments lie painted no fewer than six portraits ol He bad told me that, such liad been tlieir relations all Ills 

Tennyson, and Swinburne. William Morris, and Brown- lite long, sn profoundly did be \enei.ite the Seer u 


Tennyson, and Swan 
ing. When the last 
named died Watts 
wrote to me : “ 11« 
had a most artistic 
sensibility, and was 
an accomplished 
musician. That, 1 
thin k, always 
implies, when found 
with other intel- 
lectual faculties, a 
line sense in Art. 

I always found him 
very appreciative of 
my own aspirations 
and intentions ; l»ut 
1 think his views 
of Art will be clearlv 
seen in his writings. 
His death is a sad 
blow to us who 
knew him, being un- 
expected. Although 
so well on in years, 
he was so strong 
and vigorous. ‘ A 
life too short for 
friendship, not for 
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" Llmneraleaia ” on the South aide. 

From “ The Life of C. F. WML.” l>y Mr*. M. S. Watts ( Macmillan). 
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By pcrmtman of Frcdk. i/otiyt The Wounded Heron. 

liy G. F Watts. 


Coniston, that he would have felt paralyzed as soon as 
he had taken brush in hand. Yet not long afterwards he 
arranged to paint a portrait ; then Ruskin became ill 
and could not conic to town, and when at last Watts 
had engaged a railway carriage to travel to Coniston 
44 an attack of the old enemy ” baulked him in his inten- 
tion, and the two men met never again. Watts had 
written to Mrs. Severn, at the time of Kuskin's illness : 
44 Tell him, with my most real affection, that no day 
passes on which I do not think of him , . . tell him 
that the more I read him, and I do this often, the more 
I feel how great a teacher he is, not only in Art, but many 
other questions. . . . My wife and I read him con- 
stantly, always with renewed enjoyment, and, I hope 
and believe, v\ith profit. I shall never see him again, 
I fear. It 
ever he is 
well enough 
to care for 
what I mav 
say, tell him 
that no one 
i s m o r e 
d e e p 1 \ 
grateiul to 
him for his 
t eac hing 
and for his 
splendid 
contribu- 
tion to the 
Natio nal 
honour.” 

What a 
portrait he 
might have 


made ! For it was the thought that there was in a man, 
in greater measure even than the character in the face, 
that inspired him to his most brilliant efforts. 44 Brilliant” 
is, perhaps, hardly the word, for Watts disliked mere 
brilliancy; he aimed at and valued only the higher quality 
that tells with quiet insistence, and which reasserts itself 
with gentle force and compulsion longafterthe admiration 
that brilliancy inspires has died away or has wearied the 
spectator. 44 In each case,” he wrote to me, now sev;n 
and twenty years ago, 44 I desire to avoid sudden appeal 
by sensational interest or surprising dexterity. I should 
wish the influence to be quiet and lasting, and you can 
understand how much I wish to avoid the slightest 
appearance of swagger or dogmatism in what I say.” 

Yet with all his passion for literature, Watts rarely 
painted illustrations of literary pages, as was a common 
practice in his (lav. In his earlier years he produced 
a few, no doubt — in 44 Britomart ” (from the 44 FaiSrie 
Queen”), 44 Fata Morgana” (from Bojardo's "Orlando 
Tnnamorato ”), 44 Paolo and Francesca” (in some respects 
his masterpiece), and, illustrative in a measure only, 
14 Orpheus and Eur\dice,” 41 Ariadne in Naxos,” and a 
lew others. But these did not exactly illustrate the stories; 
rather were they painted commentaries inspired by the 
poetic idea. So, too, the beautiful 44 Endymion,” of 
which the artist wrote to me : 44 My picture means more 
than the subject implies. I am not always painting 
parables, though I like doing that best, and was pleased 
the other day by someone saying to my wife that 1 had 
my finger on the pulse of the age. I love the old poetry 
and myths, but in my work use them only as vehicles 
by which to suggest 4 the thoughts that arise in me ' — 
excepting, as in the present instance, for the purpose 
of experiment in colour or practice of some change of 
method The picture is not a new design, and is worked 
out rather as a recreation than for any other purpose.” 

So in his 44 parables ” and didactic pictures, the 
literary element is evident (and to some critics, there- 
fore, an offence), but they are, at least, literature worked 
out in colour, composition, and rhythm, and based upon 
true art principles. Mrs. Watts illustrates this admir- 
ably in her tale of how the second version of " Love and 
Death ” was brought to fruition. ” If the impression 

to l>e con- 
veyed by 
his picture 
w as of 
greater im- 
portance 
than usual, 
every line, 
and the 
character 
of every 
line, of the 
various 
parts was 
pondered 
over, some- 
times dur- 
ing many 
years.” She 
tells how 
44 owing to 
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some subtle changes in line and tone, the figure of Death 
had neither the weight nor the slow movement he desired 
to give it. So day after day he thought and toiled, and 
I saw each fold of the garment deliberately reconsidered, 
a hair’s-breadth of line or a breath of colour making the 
•difference that a pause or an accentuated word would 
# make in speaking. For instance, by raising the hand 
.and outstretched arm a less judicial and severe im- 
pression was conveyed, and by this slight alteration 
the action changed from ‘ 1 shall 1 to the more tender 
4 1 am compelled.* ** She then proceeds to give technical 
•details of supreme interest and value to a painter, but 
unnecessary to be recounted here. 

Unlike many artists of less calibre, Watts resented 
neither criticism nor iault-iinding, though he doubted 
the value of any that was not deliberately considered. 
He would beg me to “ pick holes ” in his work, and would 
brook no compliments, in spite of their sincerity, unless 
lie felt them justified. When his first picture oi Eve 

And she shall be called Woman ** — a work of symbolical 
import) was exhibited, he wrote. “My Academy picture, 
of course, cannot be more oi a success than the Book of 
Job would be if published in modern times as the work 
of a modern writer. I beg you will not consider 
yourself bound, if you notice it, to praise it is 
wholly out of place on the Academy walls. 1 should 
like to have it criticised in the Elgin Room ol 
the British Museum, while the two first books of ' Para- 
dise Lost ’ were read and Beet hove .Vs ' Moonlight 
Sonata* played meanwhile. Some remarks in the 
Pall Mall , not ill-natured, but not intended to be 
particularly complimentary, are very flattering. 



of British Artists. It is the one in the peer’s robes, and 
is for my National scries. The robes I think impor- 
tant, as marking a distinctly historical event, the first 


They imply that it is visionary- and this I would 
have.** The personification of dignity and of 
generosity (which, allied to his charm of personality 
•constituted him one of the most engaging and 
•delightful of men), Watts was not naturally disposed, 
sensitive as lie was, to take offence ; far irom being 
impatient, even of direct attack, he would weigh 
carefully any condemnation in order to discover what 
solid ground might exist in it. 

" A critic,** he wrote to me on another occasion. 

has called me * a belated Old Master/ and 1 think 
that explains my work very well. 1 never studied 
the old masters or made a copy in mv life, but 1 am 
conscious of seeing with eyes constituted in the 
same maimer, so I am not a representative of 
modern Art/* 

Yet Watts was intensely modern in his light for 
progress and reform in Art and Literature, and 
■even the Poet-Impressionists might find aphorisms 
in his “ Thoughts on Art ** that might be misused 
as mottoes to excuse their misconceptions, if not 
their antics. He desired constant advance in both 
Art and Religion : it was inevitable, he said, that 
they should follow the hands of the clock. ^ 

But it was not his liberalism that led “Signor” 
{as his intimates invariably called him)* to decline on 
two occasions the dignity of baronetcy which was 
•offered to him. Indeed, he approved of well-deserved 
•distinctions. Especially was he delighted when 
Tennyson was raised to the peerage. “ The best 
head of Lord Tennyson/* he said, in a letter written 
in 1890, “ I have been asked to lend to the Society 
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in which a man was ever 
raised to that dignity fur 
literary eminence alone. I 
do not profess to judge 
whether the distinction is 
one most applicable to the 
kind of eminence achieved, 
but while it is held to be the 
highest that can be bestowed 
1 should like, to see given 
for what is best, even lor 
personal character. 1 life 
peerages / I think there is 
some idea that I object to 
distinctions of the kind. 

That is a mistake ; T think 
them fine things il worthily 
achie^^fe? worthily borne. 

‘ Noblesse oblige * is a 
splendid motto.” Therefore, 
while he ret used an herodi t ary 
honour which, indeed. lie had 
no son to inherit , he accepted, 
amid the plaudits of the 
world, the Order of Merit 
when that highest distinction 
of all was first instituted. 

Watts's religious thought forms one ol the most 
engaging expositions ol the book, llis ideas. Mis. Watts 
informs us, were found to be identical with those ol 
Tennyson, as lie discoxercd during lus conversations 
with the poet. Ilis breadth of \iew hardly admitted of 
further expansion ; tor linn passive religion that begins 


and ends In "simple Faith'*’ 
was of little worth, just 
as for him u Art for 
Art's sake” was a barren 
doctrine. Purposeful 
Reverence, active Love, and 
self-sacrifice for others and 
for the cause of Humanity, 
were the only tenets, and 
indispensable. " You must 
not speak to me of my 

* theology,' " he said to me 
once, when 1 had let fall the 
word ; “it should rather 
be called religious philos- 
ophy. 1 do not admit that 
Reason can be banished at 
the behest of Belief. I 
might illustrate my meapL~ 
ing, when such a contention 
is advanced, by holding up 
one hand and licking off 
on my fingers ' Faith/ 

* Veneration/ and so on ; 
but those fingers cannot 
effectively grasp till the 
thumb, * Reason/ completes 

the grip.” He believed that theie is something 
mysterious— the spirit of a great Creator— in all living 
things . ard most of all in man as the greatest, 
dowered with the highest brain-power and intellect. 
14 It mav shock you,” he said, in words he after- 
wards modified, 44 but I feel that one creed is as good 
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as another, and that Nature — Divinity — Humanity 
are to me almost convertible terms/' I printed these 
words in an article in the Nineteenth Century , and a 
few days later he wrote to me : 

" I am surprised to find myself speaking so loosely 
as entirely to misrepresent my attitude of mind, which 
is one of great reverence for the general opinion in serious 
matters ; and though not rigidly orthodox, I cannot 
possibly confound the brutal creed of the Carthaginians, 
the worship of Moloch, or the tierce cult of Odin, with the 
creed of modern times, which, in its purity, inculcates 
Love and Universal Brotherhood (however little acted 
upon), or even with the mild self-etfacemcnt of the creed 
enforced by Buddha. Neither Darwin nor Huxley 
would have done so. . . . The majority of people 
believing me to be entirely indifferent to religious 
principte^(not at all true) would consider my efforts 
even €P8thical suggestion hypocritical, and many of 
my friendg— for example. Mr. Gladstone — will be much 
pained. ... I think you will understand that in 
addition to the unpleasant impression manv of my friends 
will have, I feel grieved, if for no other reason than 
that 1 used expressions that imply so little consideration 
for the general conviction of the age " This letter is 
characteristic of that almost womanly tenderness and 
kindness on which Mrs. Watts insists as one of the 
distinctive traits of a singularly beautiful nature. 

So, setting aside dogmas and doctrine, he painted not 
Religion but Righteousness ; not the Devil, but Sin ; 
and except in an early fresco ("Christ in Glory"), lie 
never sought to represent the Creator or the Holy 
Trinity. Even Deatli itself was not t he skeleton of 
Albert Diirer or the dancing bones of Holbein - not 
Death the Destroyer of Everyman , but Death the 
Kindly Messenger, the Angel ot Rest. Watts seems 
to have painted, as it were, the words ol Michael Angelo * 

“ If life he a pleasure so death should he, for it is given 
to us by the same Master ” ; wherefore ife ligures almost 
as a sort of Fra Angelico without the profession 
of implicit dogmatic faith - as a painter not of reli- 
gion, but of profoundly reverent emotion and ethical 
passion. 

His ethical compositions weie, 111 Watts’s opinion, 
by far the most valuable part of his life's work ; it is a 
theme Mrs. Watts develops verv beautifully in this 
fascinating book. Nearly thirty^ years since the artist 
wrote to me : "I wonder whether you have perceived 
the distinctions I have spoken of as made by me in 
my designs- whete 1 have taken Reality , as in the 
portraits ; where Types, as in ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice ' ; 


and where Symbols , as in the abstractions. I do not 
care about remarks or criticisms on my works as pictures , 
but I care a good deal about the mental and intellectual 
qualities, because these are not much considered in 
modern art/' Historical pictures were for him but 
costume-pictures, “ highly interesting archaeologically,” 
he wrote, " but hardly capable of awakening in th$ 
spectator any intellectual activity.” [Which is exactly 
what the wicked critics have been saying lately 
about the art of Alma-Tadema, to the infuriation 
of Sir William Richmond.] "The gist of the whole 
is,” he added, in reference to his own work, ” that 
these efforts of mine arise from a desire to supply what 
1 feel to be much wanted ; not didactic Art but Art 
suggestive of considerations belonging to our higher 
natures. The pictures may be no more than hiero- 
glyphics, but I want them to stimulate young artists 
to conscious effort in noble directions.” And his con- 
tention is repeated that Art should stand beside Litera- 
ture on the intellectual plane : 

f< I do not deny that beautiful technique is sufficient 
to constitute an extremely valuable achievement, but 
it can never alone place a work of Art on the level of 
the highest effort in Poetry, and by that it should stand.” 
And again : ” I cannot subscribe to the opinion uttered 
by Sir Coutts Lindsay at the dinner given to him, that 
Art is not a religious cult and has nothing to do with 
it ! This opinion, which seems to have been received 
with complete approbation, it widely shared by artists 
and lovers of Art, would make any approach to the 
greatness of lormer production inq>ossible. The claim 
of Art to an equal place with Poetry must be upheld 
by some, and I hope a band of artists will always be 
found to fight for this with pencil or with pen.” “ My 
object, as you know, is to suggest the character of the 
thought of the age, not the material conditions.” These 
extracts from ]>rivate letters, a few among very many, 
illustrate the current ol the Master's thought, maintained 
with tonacitv from the earliest years of his career to 
the latest — the fount ot his inspiration and of his 
achievement. 

My space is filled , but 1 have, 1 hope, conveyed 
some idea of the great artist's attitude towards Litera- 
ture, and in these supplemental notes added just a 
little to the fine tribute which Mrs. Watts has raised to 
her husband's immortal memory. No one endowed 
with any imagination and love of Art should miss this 
book. It is thoroughly well done, and the plates, it 
should be added, though too few in number, are of 
singular technical excellence. 


G. F. WATTS AT COMPTON. 


By Charles T. Bateman (Author of “ G. F. Watts, R.A.”) 


M R. ANDREW HITCHENS, a friend for many 
years both of Mr. G. F. Watts and Lord Tenny- 
son, introduced the artist to the locality where he after- 
wards made his home and where he spent some of his 
happiest years. " Limnerslease ” — that is the apt name 


he gave his house — is situated just below the southern 
side of the Hog’s Back, a well known ridge of the North 
Downs rising sharply from the town of Guildford, and is 
delightful for situation, being on the borders of Compton, 
one of the most charming villages in Surrey. Not a 
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stone's throw from the gates is the shady, sandy track 
frequented by Chaucer’s pilgrims in their journey from 
Winchester to Canterbury and close by is one of the 
finest specimens of an Elizabethan manor house in 
Loseley Park which has remained in the family of the 
More-Molyneux for several generations. 

# The charm of the home, however, consists in the iact 
that it was designed for the work of two artistic souls 
whg were one in their appreciation of the gospel that 
art can be applied as a teacher of great truths. Both 
the artist and his wife carried out this principle at Comp- 
ton. The visitor found Mrs. Watts busy with her village 
classes in which she trained the men and women oi 
Compton in artistic expression, whilst the ” Signor,” as 
all his friends called him, undertook day by day the 
completion of great symbolical studies for presen- 
tation to the nation. During the last fifteen years of his 
life he only accepted one commission for a fee and this 
amounted to one thousand guineas which he placed 
entirely at the disposal of the Home Arts and Industries 
Association. Mrs. Watts was practically the founder 
of this society which originated with the idea of bringing 
art within the surroundings of the common people, and 
he was keenly interested in its welfare. 

His studio at ” Limncrslease ” was large and loity, 
and opened out, at the distance of only a few steps, from 
the living rooms, and here you usually discovered Mr. 
Watts, busy even when he had passed his eightieth year 
with the large canvases that yet remained unfinished. 
He told me on one occasion that for many years he found 
the early morning a good time for painting. In the 

summer he 
usually occu- 
p i e d his 
studio at 
Jive o'clock 
and worked 
throughout 
the hours 
before noon 
except for a 
b 1 i e f lest 
1 once asked 
him how he 
act: o 111 m o- 
dated him- 
sell to these 
caily liouis, 
and lie con- 
fessed that 
by sleeping 
oil a plank 
bed when a 
young man 
h e Ji a d 
tri ump'li e d 
over nature 

o 

There was a 
Spartan 
simplicit y 
of manner 
and habit 
throughout 
his closing 


life that gave point to his determination to utilize the 
morning. 

Though he discussed his pictures with some reticence— 
more from temperament than dislike to talk — he was at 
times most illuminating in commenting on his sub- 
jects. Death presented to him no terrors. That fact 
supplies the reason for its constant introduction into bis 
pictures. From his conversations one realised that whilst 
regarding it as inevitable he looked beyond its portals into 
a brighter and happier sphere. " I want to teach people 
to think of Death,” he used to say, “ as the nurse who 
conies to put the children to bed in the jovlul anticipation 
that they will awake to the sunshine and the flowers.” 
Now and again he received letters from sorrowing people, 
mourning the loss of friends, who had derived comfort 
from these studies, and the fact gave him great encour- 
agement. His mention of such incidents showed keen 
delight in the knowledge that his artistic intcrj^feitions 
had appealed to the hearts of those in distress 

At his Compton studio he possessed a large number of 
portraits of celebrities in all ranks ol life. Thus, for 
instance, hanging close together were Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. John Burns and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. These had all 
given him sittings and spent several hours in his studio. 
With each lie had been on terms of intimacy and like all 
true artists had endeavoured to discover the real man 
behind the outward presentation. Two of these sitters 
are now living, whilst Mr. Watts has himself passed 
away, and it would not be fair to recall his telling com- 
ments, but he had estimated both their qualities and 
their weaknesses. Vet with all his keen discrimination 
oi character 
and the high 
standard he 
set fur him- 
self, he never 
uttered a 
bitter or un- 
fair criticism 
ol anyone. 

Pursuing 
• * 

his work day 
bv dav at 
”L 1V11 11 ers- 
lease” he 
vet found 
time, with 
his wile, to 
enterj into 
the life of 
the village. 

T li e y e n - 
joyed the 
society oi a 
wide circle 
of friends in 
the neigh- 
bourhood, 
but probably 
one of his 
greatest 
pleasures 
was the crea- 
tion of a 
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colony of art workers in Compton who gave their leisure 
to prepare the decorations and fittings for the graveyard 
chapel. On winter evenings Mrs. Watts held classes at 
" Limnerslease ” where the villagers of all ranks, from the 
squire to the blacksmith, were taught to mould and bake 
the bricks and symbolic reliefs. Mr. Watts used to dis- 
claim any credit lor the excellent work that was eifected, 
but whilst it is true that he did not take an active share in 
the building, he contributed the whole of the cost. Those 
who have visited the village burial ground will appreciate 
the genius that fostered Mrs. Watts's altruistic purpose. 

Grave and dignified as the " Signor ” always appeared 
in public life, you could not, even with a stretch 


of imagination, associate him with a suspicion of 
Bohemianism. But he possessed a quiet fund of 
humour which enabled him to enter into the spirit of- 
the pastimes of the young people of the neighbourhood. 
On such occasions he unbended, and one recognized a man 
who delighted in clean and healthy sport. 

Many pilgrims to-day journey to Compton to visit the 
beautiful resting place of the great artist and to inspect 
the Watts' gallery that lie established in the picturesque 
Surrey village. He has many memorials elsewhere, but his 
gracious manners and kindly ways endeared him to his 
neighbours, who will cherish his memory on account of 
these associations for many years. 


THE MASTERS OF DANTE.* 


By Dr. Wiiuam Barry. 


I TURN on a brilliant March morning from these pages 
of Mr. Gardner's with reluctance, and would sooner 
read than write about them ; for they hold a great 

* “ Dante and the Mystics M By Edmund G. Gardner, 
Barlow Lecturer on Dante in the Dniversity of London, etc. 
(J. M. Dent Sons ) 


charm in their blending of many deep, ancient thoughts 
with our Tuscan's incomparable style, here quoted 
abundantly. We, who have tasted the pleasure that 
lies in other volumes by this English commentator on 
Dante, may look for the exact learning, the clear Italian 
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air, the pieties and 
courtesies which give 
his work its distinc- 
tion, with a sure 
hope to find them 
again. And so we 
<Jo. But he has 
taken up a bold 
enterprise. It is 
nothing else than to 
transpose into a 
northern key, and 
thus make intelligi- 
ble to audiences like 
those at the London 
University, that 
“ inarticulate music** 
of the Paradiso 
which Carlyle, for 
instance, could not 
follow. The music 
enchants all ears 
capable of appre- 
hending Italian 
rhythms, but its 
meaning has, with 
only rare exceptions, 
escaped English 
minds. Oxford, 
-even, which prided 
itself on its acquaint- 
ance with dead 
•Greek poets who 
were very hard to 
construe, as Pindar 
and Aischylns, knew 
little until of late 
that was religiously 
akin to the " Divina 
Com media.*' Dr. 
Moore has thrown a 
ray upon these dark 
places for Oxonians; 
and for London Mr. 
Wicksteed, Mr. 
Warren Vernon, 
Mr. Gardner himself, 
are serving as light- 
bearers. Prosit to 
all of them ! 

Still, as I count 
the names of those 
whom I designate 
*' masters of Dante " 
— and that in reli- 
f gion — 1 cannot but 
feel curious touch- 
ing the fate which 
will attend on lec- 

* tures so foreign to 

• *our Puritan, Agnos- 
tic, indifferent, idle 
literary public as 

- these. How many. 
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I wonder, not having 
the fear of examina- 
tion before their eyes, 
will bravely feed their 
spirits on St. Augus- 
tine, Denis the Areo- 
pagite, Plotinus, the 
V ic tori nes, St. 
Tlioinas Aquinas, 
Joachim of Flora, 
the two Mechthilds 
of Magdeburg and 
Hackcborn — all for 
the sake of under- 
standing the Dan- 
tean philosophy? 
Let me n ot be mis- 
taken MfUSfc this 
1 did mysglf in old 
and delightful days ; 
like other students of 
the English College 
in Kome, I have my 
pleasant associations 
there and elsewhere, 
among, the Latin 
Hills and wandering 
over the Campagna 
with Dante the 
mystic, the disciple 
of Aquinas, who 
sang to heavenly ca- 
dences the fair and 
terrible things which 
we believed. But, 
then, St. Augustine, 
the Areopagite, and 
the “ Angelic Doc- 
tor," from whom we 
were learning our 
creed took us beyond 
literature It was 
not for the sole 
worship of beautiful 
or vivid expression, 
not to gain some 
{esthetic thrill, that 
we lingered on the 
slopes of Tusculum 
and Monte Albano, 
the divine poem in 
our hands. Perhaps 
1 shall fail to make 
my meaning dear ; 
in substance, how- 
ever, it has been 
violently uttered bv 
Carlyle, when he 
hurled from him 
with scorn the 
mere "literary 
idea** that Dante 
composed " fiction,” 
and that his angels, 
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saints, demons — nay, his whole supernatural world 
— had served him only as “ machinery.” To him 
the world that he pictured was real, ” bodied in 
fixed certainty of scientific shape,” as our Catholic 
dogma to us. Hence, in Carlyle'* judgment, the vision 
which Dante saw has proved to be " the most remark- 
able of modern books ” Do not, I say, forget this 
verdict, spoken by a Scottish Caincronian, who adored 
Goethe, hated Catholicism, and was the foremost man of 
letters in Britain 


during his Jong life 
Carlyle's bolt, truly 
delivered, hits the 
mark. 

No fiction, but the 
sincercst of poems, 
deep from the heart. 

We call its 

ground reality— seen, 
graspcci, loved, 
brooded over, until 
Florence and Italy, 
with such eternal 
lights showing 
through them, 
appeared as what 
to a believer they in 
fact are, gates of 
Heaven and Hell. 

This, their transcen- 
dant significance, 

Dante caught, or, 
rather, it was burnt 
into him by dolorous 
trials, by sin, remorse, 
exile, poverty, loneli- 
ness, as the spirit 
made it known, with 
the high teachers 
from of old to ex- 
pound it in their 
tongues of fire. Did 
he learn it by hear- 
say only — not by 
experience ? He lias 
left a word in prose, 
the ” Letter ” to Can 
Grande of Verona, 
which, if genuine 
— and I tii ink it 

so— claims that, as our commentator affirms, " for 
the crowning vision or ecstasv of the Paradiso. M 
this Tuscan poet had more than hearsay and invention 
to stay him up. Under some form, be it what it 
might, Dante had passed through an ineffable spiritual 
crisis, resembling the exaltation of which mystic writers 
Richard of St. Victor, St. Bernard, and St Augustine, 
whom he quoted in his own defence- — had given an 
account. He, too, like St. Paul, had been caught up 
to the ihird Heaven, and heard secret words which it 
is not lawful (because not truly possible) for man to 
utter. Of these words the Paradiso furnishes a reminis- 
cence and an echo. The whole poem leads up to them ; 
its many stages, along the abyss of eternal hatred, by 


the ascents of the Mount of Purification, from star to 
star, until the Empyrean is attained, the vision fulfilled, 
are preparations as in a noviciate for the life now to be 
dedicated to the Highest. 

His master, indeed, whom he chose before all others, 
was Virgil, as in the line which Milton translates, ” Thou 
art my father, thou my author, thou.” From Virgil hp 
took, but wrought over again in the flame of his Tuscan 
genius, the style which brought him renown. Yet he 

chose the poet of the 
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“ iEneid ” for reasons 
other than his stately 
and most moving 
hexameters. The 
Sixth Book of an 
epic, at once 
Italian, Roman, 
hieratic, sang of a. 
pilgrimage from this, 
world to the next, 
across the River of 
Death, down into. 
Hades, and onwardl 
to Elysium. Here the* 
Florentine found, as. 
111 prophecy, the 
whole scheme on 
which he spent his. 
years — the imperial 
vicegerent of God*, 
Rome's mission from 
the hidden powers,, 
Italy's greatness — a 
subject embracing 
religion and history, 
which had the secret 
significance we term 
mystical, and with- 
out it never would it 
have entitled Virgil 
to be called 
” magician ” as well, 
as the bard of Caesar. 
These things are not 
dwelt on in our 
schools, where the 
literary values of 
grammar and form 
outweigh the 
religious. And it is 
iar from easy for an English Puritan, nay. for anyone who 
is not a Catholic born and bred, to enter into the soul of 
that de vout Paganism. Dante could pierce through these 
veils ; hence the mingling in his creation of old myths and 
strange classic monsters — of Furies, Minotaurs, Geryons, 
and their like- -with Christian imagery. On an endless 
theme I will but say now so much as this : we Catholics, 
inheriting froAi the South a keen sense of antiquity, not 
dead and gone, but possessed by us in living traditions, 
in ceremonial of great beauty, and in the very words 
we use from day to day, feel at home with Virgil not 
otherwise than the poet felt who both imitated and 
surpassed him. 

Virgil the magician, Aristotle the philosopher: to. 
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these Alighieri looked for inspiration to his chanting, 
for wisdom or the light of life when he meditated on the 
volume of God’s works. All this, indeed, Mr. Gardner 
supposes well known to his listening circle. They are 
not, however, likely to have explored the vast fields of 
St. Augustine, or the " Sum of Theology " by Aquinas, 
who himself quotes the so-called Areopagite witli a 
deference on which falls no shadow of doubt. Help 
must be given them, and with a deft manipulation of 
passages which will strike their minds as things rare, 
exquisite, profound, always lighting up some swift pro- 
cession of verse where the terza rima has hitherto swept 
by in a cloud. Two points may be noted. The vision that 
is first shown by means of symbols and corresponding 
situations along the nine spheres, to be made perfect at 
last in the highest Heaven, is due to a divine supernatural 
radiance, known to mystics as the 11 light of glory.” We 
do not refuse to say with our .author, who founds himself 
on Augustine, that it is the " vision of the intelligible 
world ” figured by " that great Platonist ” of Alex- 
andria, Plotinus. It is. even more importantly for our 
present aim, the vision which St. Paul has touched 
with a master’s pencil in his Second to the Corinthians. 
Readers now will not expect of me to discourse about 
such hidden things amid the dust and street-cries of 
journalism. And my other point is yet more delicate. 
If, with Mr. Gardner, we define mystic knowledge to 
be the " science of love,” its mere name cannot but 
daunt us. Either we must speak to the initiate - -who 
will smile at our conceit and ignorance — or to the crowd 
— which, as a crowd, is always profane except when 
kindled by enthusiasm. Even the mystic, writing that 
which adepts will read, is constantly falling into the 
allusive allegorical manner that screens the too ardent 
blaze. Our present volume, addressing the intellect 
rather than the 11 deep heart,” is restrained ; one might 
go so far as to call it a discourse to the passer-by, who 
will never cross the temple doorstone. Perhaps it 
becomes more intimate when the life and death of St 
Francis, which Dante has versified from Bona ventura — 
not from Celano, nor from Brother Leo— gives an 
historical setting to the doctrine of love and poverty 
That is a fine chapter. 

Staying thus outside the veil, we might talk a little 
of books and authors — how the Greek Plotinus, the 
Roman African Augustine, the Trish Richard of St. 
Victor, the German Mechthild, agree with Francis. 
Aquinas, Dante, in the science of divine tilings ; and 
how the unique poem has drawn them all into its sphere 
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liy /»! rmtsswn oj Frtdk. iioiiycr Time, Death and 

Judgment. 

By G F Watts. 


of light, music and harmonious movement round the 
source of their desire. Commentary on the Paradiso 
from this point is rather beginning than exhausted. 
Mr. Gardner promises a long wished-for monograph on 
Joachim ol Flora and the 11 Eternal Gospel ” I hope 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing it in good time, 
lie is rightly careful of Dante’s orthodox relation to 
Joachim, which has been misconstrued. I will signal 
another task for the brave scholar yet to come These 
Christian mystics were not monists But how shall we 
distinguish their philosophy, as it stands crvstal-clear 
in the Farad iso, lrom that ol which Persian poets like 
Jelal-el-Riimi and Fcrid Ud-dm Attar have been the 
ecstatic singers ? Resemblances, differences, contrasts, 
invite the labours of mi age destined probably to 
behold the religious in\ asimi, growing steadily to a crisis, 
of the West by +lie East. 


“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

APRIL, 1913. 

Answers to these competitions ( each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 

*' The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs, liodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, 1£.C. 

The dale fixed above for sending in answers does not apply to Competitors resident abroad, except in the case of 
competitions Nos. t and 3 ; answers from Foreign or Colonial readers for competitions 2, 4 and 3 ( the subjects of these being 
the same each month) will be atlmissible to the first competitions that are adjudicated upon after the date of their receipt. 
Each competitor may send in any number of attempts, provided each attempt »s written on a separate sheet of paper. 

L A Prize of One Guinea is oJfered for the best review or the name ol any author or book 

original ballad in not more than forty-eight lines. appearing m this number of The Bookman. 

II- — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best Preference will be given to quotations of a 

quotation from English verse applicable to any humorous nature. 
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III. — A Pkize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best original drawing, humorous or otherwise, 
illustrating the title of any book mentioned on 
any page of this number of The Bookman. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review in not more than one Hundred words 
of any recently published book Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews 

V. — A copy ol The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggest ion submitted. 


The name and address of the competitor must be written 
on each MS ., and will be published in the event of a Prize 
being awarded to him. Any competitor who wishes to do 
so may add a pseudonym , to be used instead of his own 
name if his poem is printed but does not receive a prize . 

The awards will be announced in The Bookman for 
August next, and in addition to the winning poems a large 
selection of the best of the others sent in will be published in 
a Special Supplement to that Number . • 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS • 
FOR MARCH. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
COMPETITION. 

A hirst Prize of Five Guinea's and a Second Prize 
of Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
onginfjgftsnc. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original sonnet on Shakespeare , Milton, Chaucer, Keats, 
Shelley, Burns , Scott, Byron, Woidsworth, Wellington, 
Nelson, Gladstone, Disraeli, Darwin, or any other famous 
Englishman. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original humorous poem in not more than forty hues. 

All Poems should be addressed to the Editor , and should 
reach the offices of The Bookman, St. Paul's House, War- 
wick Square, London, E ('., not later than the first post on 
the 2nd J unc next , if sent from anv part of the British Isles , 
and by the 1 st July if from the Colonics. India, or elsewhere 
abroad. Envelopes should be marked Twenty-one Guineas 
Competition. 


I. — The Prize for the best original Ballad is divided, 
and Half a Guinea has been sent to Miss 
Violet D. Chapman, of Sorrento, Burnham, 
Somerset, and Half a Guinea to Mr. B. R. M. 
Iletherington, of Wide-open-Dykes, Carlisle, 
for the following : 

A BALLAD OF COLOURS 

" Oli give me my girdle of milk-white pearls. 

And robe me m purest white, 

And set a white rose 111 my golden curls, 

Foi I am to wed to-night — 

And white is the colour that best beseems 
The heart of a maid m her bridal dreams I 

“Oh give me my girdle like sapphiie seas. 

And mv robe of the azure sheen. 

For I shall dandle his bnl>e on my knees, 

Ere ever the Spring be green — 

And blue was the colour that Mary wore 
When she on her bosom the Christ -Child bore ! 

" Oh give me mv gudle of ruby flame, 

And my gown of the cmnson bright, 

Lest my wan white face put my heart to shame. 

For in v Lord is gone forth to light — 

Oli red is the colour of lire and strife, 

And red is the hue for a warrior’s wile ! 



By permission o/Frcdk Hollyer. The SeamitreM. 

By G. F. Watts. 


" Oh give me my girdle of deepest jet, 

And my robe ot the sable dark, 

For the arrow that deep m his heart is set 
In mv spirit hath found its mark — 

Oh black is the shade of the funeral bier, 

And black is the soriow that know~s no tear 1 

'* Oh give me mv girdle of amethyst stone. 

And my robe of the purple hue, 

For the babe’s sweet sake 1 w r ill hush my moan. 
As my Lord would have me do — 

l«or purple is royalty’s signet-img. 

And my little son is the son of a King 1 ” 

Violet D. Chapman. 


IN THE DAY OF THE EAST WIND. 

(The Siege of Leyden ) 

They looked across the level lands 
At daybreak as the sun arose ; 

'J hey wrung their bony, fleshless hands 
Distraught with watching for their foes. 
“O God of Hosts," the burgheis said, 

" Send us help Jor we are sped, 

For we are starving, dying, dead." 

And still Ihc east wind blew 

Said one, "The dykes are cut in vain, 

This east wind blows the water back. 

Yet were we dolts to yield to Spain, 

To face the tliumb-screw and the rack. 
The east wind rakes the bitter .sky, 

The fields that should be swamped arc dry. 
And, we are left indeed to die " 

And still the east wind blew. 

Said one, " What profits all this moan ? 

Though we should die we trust in Him. 

A space, and ye shall yet be shown 
How He will teach our foes to swim I 
lie holds the waters in His hand. 

And eke the winds at His command : 

Lo, He shall save the faithful land.” 

And still the east wind blew . 
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1-huio by A. htsd, kHz At the Window. 

By G. F. Walts. " 

(Lowndeb Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


They climbed onto more the utv wall 
With dragging fret, \Mth listless feel ; 
The pestilence was like a pall 

I hal hung above each silent stieet 
They scanned once more the Spanish line 
Thai iingerl them like a serpent's spine. 
Hut out of Heaven theie tame no sign 
, I ud still the ut'bt wind blew 



Photo by a Ruchgit*. Prayer. 

(Manchester Gallery.) By G. F. Watts 


Yet lo, at eve, when hope was gone, 

The wind to westward veered around. 

It blew the salt sea-water on 

And swamped the Spamaid’s camping-ground. 

At morn where trees and fields had been 
And meadows with their Irampled green 
A tossing flood of brown was seen 
And In, thr wc\t bind blew 

With loaves and victuals weighted down, 

O the blessed wind and sea 1 
'I he ships sailed into Hex den town 
And cast then loads upon the <pia\ 

() ye winds and waters piaise 
(rod thi* Ancient o! .ill Da\s, 
lie who Leyden siege did raise 
Whili thr u>r\t h'tiitf bit zi' 

B. K. M. llKlIIhKINGTON. 


We also select for printing * 


H\l T \1> Oh NIGHT 


Behind the sunset's dving scorn 
j marshal my array ; 

I lling m\ lamps aloit to wai 11 
The sentinels of day , 


Then on I deep to kiss the blue 
That hangs 'twixt euith and sky*® 
F01 lew can woo as I can woo, 

Vnd none can kill as 1 ! 


I spiead the hamlet with my pall, 

I cloak tin* twilit down, 
f ride upon the sea, 1 ctawl 
Into the aching town; 

1 watch with soriow, sin and strife, 
l see proud virtue fly 
For few know hie as I know life 
Anil none knows death as T 1 

1 hide the childless motlieTs gnef ; 

I he drunkard's sordid crime , 

The stricken ( hristian’s unbelief, 

I lie ravages of J ime 
I plm k each mask 111 devilry, 

And heap them mountains high 1 
Fol few dale see what I dare see 
Yet none so blind as 1 * 


I shudder down the silent stieet 
Across the ghostly lawn 
And out along the hills to greet 
M V cold, pale lovet, Ikiwn 
And as he ga/es on my soul 
lb* lives tli.it I may die 
For few pax loll as 1 pay toll 
Vnd none tvatls as I 1 


(Cyril G. Taylor, Farr Hall, Hcswall, Cheshire 


l OHO 
A BYLLYH 

Where the bubbling moorland stream 
Smoothed the top ot eveiy houlclei , 

Hoio sat, 111 pensive dnam. 

Mists ol noon day, to enlnld her, 

Y\ove a web ol jos\ hi iglitness , 
in the watei cool, 

Hung one loot ol snowy whiteness. 

Loro oi the pool 

Snltly, wnapt 111 suiiiiv mist, 

Gurth, a knight, lode through the heather; 
Koile to keep lus marriage tryst. 

In the drowsv sum met weatliei 
Sad Im* 1 ode, witlPbrow o’ei -laden. 

Not as lovers ride , 

I* or he did not love* the maiden 
Pledged to he his bride. 

Loro, woken flora her dream. 

Saw his shadow on the houlders. 

Turned, and saw his trappings gleam. 

Shook the hail I torn hei hare shoulders, 
i>rew the small foot back and lud it 
’Neath hei cotton gown* 

Would he harm her > God f 01 bid it! 

Loro slim and brown 

When he spied hei, shy, afraid, 

Gurth forgot his tryst the morrow; 

He had never seen a maid 
Half so fair as timid Loro. 

Swiftly her slim form he lifted 
To his saddle-bow ; 

On his cheek her black hair drifted 
Soft as midnight snow. 
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" Swift, o’er hcathered 
hillocks ride I 
By the songful lark 
above me. 

Loro, you shall be my 
bride. 

Moorland maiden, 
you shall love me !" 

Spell of dreamy magic 
bound her, 

Soft her black eyes 
grew. 

All her rich hair fell 
around her, 

Child of sun and dew. 

(M. D. Baynes, Edge- 
hill, Teignmoutli.) 


We hesitated over 
giving the second half 
of the prize to Mr. 

Cyril G. Taylor — the 
false rhyme in his first 
versq£*s?:iding us 
against doing so. Good 
ballads, scene of equal 
merit with the two last 
we have printed, have 
been received from 
E. W. Higgs (Clapton), 

Winifred A. Cook 
(Birkenhead), Alice W. 

Linford (S. Totten- 
ham). E. Irene Seaton 
(Boxmoor) , M argaret 
McDonnell (Glasgow), 

E. A. Pearson (Fleet), 

John D. Smith (Miln- 
gavie), Edith Furniss 
(Birkenhead), Marjorie 
W. Crosbie ( Wol ver- rhoto by luiwtt o b n . 
hampton), E. T. Sand- 
ford (Saltash) , Dorothy 

Seward (Cambridge), Mrs. C. P. F. Ferner (Glasgow), 
Stanley Simpson (Birkenhead) , Mrs. A E Wise (Leices- 
ter), E. B. Ince (Jarvis Brook), Gladys Evelyn Warren 
(St. John's Wood), Headley V Storey (Brighton), Lorna 
Fane (St. Anne’s-on-Sea), Noel D. Bruithwaite (Asliton- 



G. F. Watts. 
October, 1889. 


THE CHINESE REPUB- 
LIC AND ITS FUTURE. 
Rkvikw bv Philip D. 
Sergeant. 

" It cannot be — it is — it 
is, 

A hat is going round " 
O. W. Holmes — The 
Music Grinders. 

We also select for 
printing : * 

HOBSON'S CHOICE. 
By G. G CltATTKKTON. 

(John Long.) 

11 Only this, and nothing 
more." 

Edgar Allan Poe — 
The Raven. 

(Edward Ward, 112, 
Chichester Road, South 
Shields). 

HOW TO LISTEN TO 
AN OKCTIKSTRA. 

By Annik \V. Patterson. 
“ I was all ear " 

Milton — C owns. 

(W.McC. Miller, Straid- 
arran House, Co. 
Londonderry.) 

*• BECAUSE OF JANE." 

By J. E Buck rose 
" 1 am a man who is 
preoccupied " 

Walt Whitman. 

(M. Cornish, 5, Essen - 
den Road, Belvedere.) 

THE 

BURNING QUESTION. 
By c; D Lichfield. 
(Putnam.) 

" I hope the poor man is 
insured." 

Hood — Don't You 
Swell Ftrc ? 


(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

III. The Prize for the best original Photograph illus- 
trating the title of any recent book is divided, 
and we are sending Two New Books to Miss 
E. A. Pearson, of Fleet, Hants, and Two New 


under-Lyne), M. A. Newman (Framlinghatn), A. W. 
Jay (Devonport), M. Whitaker (Dewsbury), Verne J). 
Rowell (Ontario), Malcorti G. Campbell (Giasgow), Jack 
Blanstein (Bloomsbury), Constance Goodwin (Clapham), 
Maud Marion Burnell (Ashford), G. Vivian, Violet E. 
Harley (Harrow), G. M Northcott (West Kirby), Tvan 
Adair (Dublin), Gwendolen D. Harold (High Barnet), 
Kitty Lilian Lyon (Wimbledon), Agnes Lack (Margate), 
Arbel M. Aldoiis (Saffron Walden), A. J. Killoran (Forest 
Gate), Laura M. Mills (Lisinore), Josephine M Lumlev 
(Ncwcastle-011-Tvnc), J Richard Ellaway (Basingstoke), 
B. M Morris (Bath), Frances A. Mantes (Halifax), 
Mrs. W. Glazier (Strcatham), C. W. Martin (Plumstead), 
Ernest F. Seymour (Kilbuni), Louis Golding (Man- 


Books to Mr. F. C. Davis, of 46. Hill Road, 
Weston-super-Mare, for the two Photographs 
we reproduce on page 8. Several other good 
Photographs have been sent in, the best and 
aptest being the one by Mr. Ernest S. Heron, 
of 13, Grange Road, Chester, which we also 
reproduce on page 9. 

IV. —The Prize of Half a Guinea lor the best Review' 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Mr. Ernest A. Carr, of Lyiulall, Park Crescent, 
Tonbridge, for the following : 

WHEN I WAS A CHILD. By Vosiiio Mxrkino. 

(Constable ) 

'J his storv of tin* author's youth, serious and touching, despite 


Chester), J£va Martin (Gnlder’s Green), Enoch Daniels 
(Newcastle). H R Smith (Newcastle-on-Tyne), G. G. 
Jackson (Northampton), S. B. Irene Bull (London, 
W.C.), Bettv F. Kirby (Hoylake). Robert Everall (Plais- 
tow), Beatrice Craig (Straidarran), Edward Gleave 
(St Helens), James McClav (Bangor), A. Eastwood 
(Southampton), Dons Dean (Bromley), Miss C. M. 
Walkerdinc (London, S\V.) f Emily F. Ife (Plumstead 
Common), G. W. Turner (Burnley), Mrs. M. E. George 
(Lewes), E. W. Taylor (Newport), Ivan Julius Collins 
(Northampton), Doris Smith (Burton-on-Trent), C. R. 
Price (Wellington), Doris Rochefort (London, N.), 
Rodney Bennett (Isleworth). 

II. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss A. M. Strickland, care of 
Miss Church, Hale, Famham, Surrey, for the 
following : 


1 Is quaint English, is m one respect unique. The mission scholar 
is generally too plastic and uncritical. Mi Markmo who in his 
eager boyhood starved to attend an American mission college 
at Nagoya, is a Samurai, trained in bushtdo from infancy. His 
pages show the impact of Western ideas and Christian theology 
upon an Oriental mind of line type — sensitive, just, independent, 
and philosophic. The failure of liis teachers to impress their 
ideals upon this earnest nature should teach our prosely tisers the 
need of greater knowledge, wisdom, and modesty. 

We also select for printing : 

THE VICTORIAN AGE IN LITERATURE. 

By G K ' Chesterton. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Mr. Chesterton has condensed his wide knowledge of Victorian 
literature into a concise, critical survey which should enlighten 
and stimulate public literary taste. Commencing from Cobbctt, 
he marshals the great writers of the period through his pages, 
focussing their salient qualities and significance on to our atten- 
tion, linking them up in a chain of criticism that brings us finally 
to the Shaw- Wells- Kipling finger-post pointing through present- 
day letters. The author's intimacy with his subject, his peculiar 
powers of criticism, and the compelling style that stamps his 
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work with individuality, together give this little book real value 
and interest. 

(Alan C. Fraser, Highlands, Dodington, Bridgwater.) 

HELEN REDEEMED AND OTHER POEMS. By Maurice 
Hewlett. (Macmillan & Co.) 

One feels that Mr Hewlett is not altogether successful when he 
essays poetry ; in " Helen Redeemed/ 1 he has chosen an ambi- 
tious theme and at times his ideas are line, but the expression of 
them is often rugged and uncouth. The line* are unmusical and 
/all unpleasantly on the ear. In his determination to rise above 
the mediocre his verse has become laboured and strained ; it 
appeals to our intellect, but it fails to charm us ; it is passionate 
but; it leaves us cold It appears as if the author feared to be 
tender lest he should cease to be robust. 

(Sybil Waller, 27, St. George's Road, London, S.W ) 

We specially commend the reviews sent in by Ernest F. Sey- 
mour (Kilburn, N.W ), Rev. L. Green (Bootle, Liverpool), Miss 
Richey (Belfast), Emily Gisby (Newbury), Mrs. Hooper (Wan- 
stead), H. M. Creswell Payne (St. Austell), A. Compton Ellis 


(Stoke-on-Trent), Lucy G. Chamberlain (Llandudno), Eva M. 
Martin (Golder's Green, N.W.), Euphcmia Dalgleish (Leith), 
R. J. Pocock (Oxford), Miss F. S. Alexander (Stoke Newington, 
N.), L. H. Cooke (Heaton Moor, Lancs), James A. Richards 
(Tenby), M. A. Newman (Framhngham), Marjorie C. Barnard 
(London, S.W.), Arnold S. Walton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Miss 
Bradshaw Ishergood (Colchester), Frank Haigh (Halifax), Norah 
Hcmdryk (Woolton, Lancs), Frances D Watson, (llcaton Moor, 
Lancs), G M. Northcott (West Kirby, Birkenhead), Bernard C. 
Gillott (Alfreton), lvar Adair (Rathmines, Dublin), Rev. J. A. S. 
Wilson (Edinburgh), Miss A N Strickland (Farnham, Surrey), 
C. H. Keith ilebblethwaite (Nottingham), John W N. Sullivan 
(Highbury New Park, N ), W H Lodge (Upper Norwood), Susan 
Jesse (Salisbury), John J, Gurnet t (Shooburyness), Mrs F. K. 
Marshal] (Merton Park, SW), W Maurice Wilson (Ncwcastle- 
011-Tyne) 

V. — The Prize of One Year’s Suksckipiion to “ Tiie 
Bookman m is awarded to Mr K F Thomas, of 3, 
Rangemorc. Prcstwich, Manchester 


IFtew Boohs. 


ELTON’S ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

Professor Elton’s book on our litei.iture of the great 
romantic era, from 1780 to 1830, is a survey on a great 
scale of the master and minor specimens of literary art 
during the whole of this period. The epigraph from 
Ilazlitt — “ I have endeavoured to feel wh.it is good, and 
to give reason for the faith that was m me, when necessary, 
and when m my power " — is justified by the result. To 
comment adequately upon a commentary so saturated 
and so erudite would be the work of about fen years. 
Upon every production of the period that came up 111 
turn for review, the author’s last word has been : " How 
* has he got at this > — what does it mean for me ? — how 
does it wear ? — is it well done ? " Applying this to the 
author’s " survey," the answer must tie with monotonous 
iteration: "By unflagging study -the work penetrates 
and suggests, rarely dogmatises — it is bound to appreciate 
in value (rare though this is 111 a work of criticism) — it is 
admirably done, not only as a whole, but in every part " 
Jt is, in short, one of those books which, m a period of 
depression about litcratuie, when books about books are 
felt to drag a lengthening chain of insincerity and " tosh " 
(as a much admired critic once described to me all books 
about Shakespeare and Shelley), makes one feel that aflei 
all the literary endeavour is worth while ; that there is 
such a thing as deep feeling and high-class bi am work upon 
the thought and expression of past ages , that books about 
books may be engendered in some other fashion than by 
fiemg thrown at the heads of impecunious authois by 
ravening editors or jaded literary advisers in them annual 
circumnavigation of the cyclopaedias. There .11 c none of 
these mechanical aids to production heie The book 
tingles with life and spontaneity. One can almost see 
the sap rising as one proceeds The book is charged, as 
a whole, with the secret of life which is the seciet of povvei, 
and this spirit of enthusiasm pervades every arieiy and 
penetrates to every leaf. The preliminary chapter of 
transition, of foreshadowing and first stirrings of romantic 
renaissance, at once strikes the note and shows the hand of 
a master, though it is, perhaps, the least masterly in the 
book, m the sense that it is not quite so perfectly siiboidin- 
atedin scale and perspective to the main design of the book 
as the long scoie of its fellows Crabbe and Cow per are 
excellent, and the discussions such as those on the anti 
revolution satire, scientific poetry, and the dispute silxmt 
the harp of Pope, prepare us for the thoroughness and 
complete mastery of controversial dctfnl which receives 
the fullest confirmation in tlio notes associated with each 
'chapter at the end of the volume by way of appendix. 
The author's full power flashes out for the first time, I 
think, in his description, in chapter four, of Bums in rela- 
tion to his landscape. Here there was a gleam of good 

/ * " A Survey of English Literature, 1780 1830." By Oliver 

/ Elton, D.Litt., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Liverpool. 2 Vols. (Arnold.) 


guidance from Angcllier ; but Mr. Fllon has made a new 
exposure and developed the whole plate anew for himself 
and for us with exquisite results : 

11 Burns lived nearer to the brown earth, upturned foi sowing 
and crowded with life, than any oilier of our poets But lie 
does nol, in general, portray scenery for its own sake, though 
lie cun do so brilliantly It is a habitation for men and dumb 
creatines, a background, a chorus, a thing sub 01 dm ate to the 
life that swarms in it. It is alive itself, not in any pantheistic 
way after the manner of Wordsworth or Shelley, and it otters 
to Burns no religion and no instruction Sometimes, certainly, 
it is an occasion for something a little declamatory or lialf- 
smceic, as in some of his most famous pieces, like those to the 
mouse or the daisy. In the latter poem Burns is not tree, save 
for half-a-dozen admirable stanzas, Irom a suspicion of strain, 
anv more than Chaucer in his treatment of the same flower, is 
fiee from a suspicion of exquisite convention The comparison 
of the plough torn daisy to the artless victim of misplaced con- 
fidence and to the simple hard himself is a piece ot rhetorical 
emotion. He is best when he describes without such after- 
thoughts (quoting * Pile Brig of Ayr’); and Burns is equally 
sensitive to the happiness of rapid, and vet peaceful, water. 
But he does not speak of mountains or ot solitudes, which he 
does not visit H is country is low. and 1 oiling, and flat — \yrshn e 
and thereabouts It is not tluoklv peopled, except with wild 
creatures, and ot those he knows all the sounds lie hears the 
curlews call, and the paitncks wliu , and the bitterns joar, and the 
corncrakes clamour lie also knows the rnloiu of the holiday 
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1 1'hota b\‘ A. lit sell x it z. Carlyle (1877). 

by G. 1* Wattb 


dresses, and catches (he glitter of the silks and scarlets on the 
wome 1 ' hkclping barefoot ’ to the Holy Fair. Transient lights 
do not escape him ; the greedy glower of the elder at'liis two- 
pence in the plate, or the moonbeams glancing through every 
chink m Mloway Kirk Everything is seen m movement ; ho 
has comparatively lew pictures of * still life.' Things Hash by, 
or the wind sweeps the voices along " 

There is a long chapter on Blake, full of perception and, 
to my mind, intuition, but without extravagance, and a» 
delightfully cool estimate and criticism of Miss Austen. 
The minor novelists are touched in with the rarest grasp 
of detail, the result, doubtless, of assiduous piece-work, 
but giving the impression of almost superhuman memory. 
A very honourable space is allotted to my favourite, 
J. J. Moricr — possibly too much, for he is essentially a 
homo mints hbn, the first instalment of Ilajji Baba . The 
chapter oil Sir Walter of Waverley, to my mind, occupies 
the summit of the book ; and although I am fairly read 
in the general literature of the subject, including the 
notable appreciations by W. P. Kcr and Charles Alexander 
Young, 1 do not think that any one of them in sweep, 
rapidity and range cpiitc comes up to the wonderful survey 
hcic given of the great mountain chain of romance 

The second volume, taken as a whole, strengthens— more 
than sustains -the first. Mr. Elton is a little hard on 
Southey, the lx*nt of whose gfcmus lie seems to think (.is 
Henry James, senr . thought ot Carlyle), might have l»een for 
comedy. Surely, but lor the long tyrannous epics, 

44 Southey might have done more in the low-lying forms 
of poetry, which bavc a scent of the autumnal earth.' 4 
The cardinal chapters on Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Shelley are solid, original, magistral. But Mr. Elton is 
nothing if not catholic and judicial, qualities most in- 
cumbent upon a surveyor upon this scale He startles 
not a little* when he buds the least 
expected of epigrams — 44 Earless on 
high stood unabash’d Byron " — but 
in the end lie is fair, even to I ara. 
Over De Quince y and Candor he is 
more apt to rhapsodise than 1 should 
l>e Lamb and Hazlitt arc excellent. 
Coining st might from the ripe accu- 
mulations of Mi Gooch, 1 do not 
appreciate his chapter on “The II is- 
tonans " quite so highly Once more 
the ensemble is very remarkable, and 
confers to my mind uj>on Elton as a 
critic the lueadlh and interest! n guess 
of a Biandcs 

A caution may be administered to 
leaders of this very advanced and 
concentrated critic, who enjoys also 
the distinction of being one ot the very 
few pi osc-inastcrs of his craft Take 
Acton’s book on the “ French Revo- 
lution," or Lang's on the 41 Border 
Ballads," it postulates a considerable 
knowledge of the subject- matter and, 
the neater the reader is to his originals 
and first impressions, the more will he 
appreciate the subtle artistry and 
unerring taste of Jus guide. Even then 
the critical paste is so highly concen- 
trated that it will l>c to his advantage 
to consume but small quantities at a 
time Mr Elton does not care very 
much for colourless and scentless prose, 
the prose that merely says things, the 
prose that M. Jourdain found that he 
had been talking all lus life — prose 
without an atmosphere, and a fortiori 
without magic or enchantment. It is 
vibratory or associational prose that 
he aims at, pretty continuously. 
Every adjective that he uses is charged 
with echoes and associations ; there is 
always a hinterland of suggestion back 
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and beyond of the straightforward and superficial meaning. 
The medium of the critic is in a very high degree figurative, 
and this makes the full volume of his meaning often very 
hard to be quite sure of. Well though the present work 
deserves translation, one recognizes at once that it would 
be a very hard book to translate. 

Most historians, whether political or literary, experience 
the fatigue of continuously originating new ideas, new 
epithets, the incommodity imposed upon the litterateur 
alone among artists, of at all times ami all costs meaning 
something. The boon of a background of a mechanical 
kind which an .apprentice may fill in, the breathing space 
of cheers, 14 laughter and applause," or the legitimate 
relief of a" da 


these twenty-six chapters ; and one goes (logging back 
after them pretty contentedly to a fare of biscuit and 
water for a time Hut, as the gcneiations wheel round, 
and we approximate once more to a more bookish age, I 
can imagine that these select audiences will grow out of all 
knowledge, and that there will l»e a vogue, as ionqiclHng 
as that of the moment for Hie dialect of the “ Western 
World " (in other words the western slope of Ireland), for 
the 1*.! toman epithet. These epithets, these figures, are 
rccherthf, no doubt ; they have not the ciyptic power of 
such catchwords as " Glory be ■ " , but they are also far 
less monotonous. 'They require, it may be said, that the 
audience should not merely hear, but should overhear them. 

And 1 c an 


capo " arc 
denied to the 
writer who 
must go on 
perpetually 
varying the 
pattern. As 
a rule, how- 
ever, the his- 
torian finds 
a good deal of 
case in jiara- 
phrasing the 
conclusions 
of ot her wi it- 
ers, quoting 
at ample and 
so ineti mes 
su per flu ous 
length, using 
convcnti oiud 
epithets and 
summing up 
exhaust ed 
and moie or 
less super- 
a n n u a t e d 
verdu ts. 

All "sugar- 
ing " of this 
kind apjicars 
to be held by 
Mr. Elton in 
unequivocal 
detestation 
and c o n - 
tempt. He 
revels in new 
collocations, 
in new epi- 
thets — m one 
random page, 
for instance, 

I find applied 



imagine our 
prnfrssoi in 
blue and but- 
tons, like the 
good anti- 
quary, lifting 
tlie^tch of 
si^roWuperb 
hard of the 
p J s t age, 
h earing a 
tremulous 
voice chant- 
in g som e 
mystic rune, 
liistim tivcly 
grasping his 
pencil and 
m e m o r a n - 
dum book, 
and refusing 
to b u d g e 
backward or 
forward until 
he has got 
the trick of 
the thing, and 
p i n n c d it 
down with 
its solitary 
.idjcetne. 

‘“Hush, 
Inish 1 ’ said 
the antiqii.il y, 
‘she has gotten 
the 1 bread of 
the slnrv 
again* And 
as he spoke 
she sang : 

*' * They hac 
s a d (lied a 
h u n d re d 
milk - w hite 
steeds. 


to the work tty permission of Frail r. IJollyei • 

Of Hazlitt 
such unusual 

adjectives as " clayey." and " lodcnt," while the 
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'1' h v y h a e 
bridled a 
hundred 
black, 


With a cna.fr oil of steel on each horse’s head. 


impress of life upon the writer is compared to " surf- 
l lathing,” which takes the breath away — lie hates a 
flat, time-worn phrase, as Sir Andrew hates a Pun tan ; 
these delicate implications shake off the mob that scours 
the rutted highway, and our author is felt often when 
be is at his best to be emphatically addressing a select 
audience of ticket-holders within closed doors. Mr. Elton 
talks a little contemptuously at times, it must be confessed, 
of the " bookman." Southey, says lie, is a dead poet, 
a bookman, a journeyman in vcisc , and yet lie is em- 
phatically, I incline to think, a bookman himself. He gets 
his results unsparingly by the distillation of innumerable 
tomes. Such distillations, however exquisite, arc not for 
the taste of all. As a fifth essence or supreme of the litera- 
ture of a whole epoch, they are. of course, pretty rich food 


And a good knight upon lus back * 

” 1 Chafron ! ' exclaimed the antiquary, ‘ equivalent, perhaps, 
to cheveron the word’s worth a dollai ’ — and down it went in 
lus red book." 

Where the antiquaiy, who was a close man and looked 
nanowly spot silver, said *' worth a dollar," we. in the 
slang of the day, say " priceless " Well, there are many 
dollars’-worth of such words in these two volumes -beauti- 
ful words that vibrate, of winch romantic prose- writers 
with a turn for poetry, whose names end in " ton," have a 
monopoly. Hut these tw ? o volumes are worth many 
dollars to the student who loves good books and their 
authors. As a faithiul, minute and highly competent 
survey of the salients and re-entrants of a whole literary 
epoch, they have no equal, «aml hardly a distant rival. 
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Professor Schelling has, I believe, attempted something of 
the kind for the Elizabethan era. But, in the first place, 
the apparatus was not to be compared to that accumulated, 
by Mr. Elton. In the second place Schelling is incompar- 
ably inferior as a writer to Elton. The materia cntica, too, 
is all m favour of the later period. Finally, in variety and 
profundity ol literary genius, the period 1780-1830 is, taken 
as a whole, decidedly more opulent than the Elizabethan. 

Thomas Sfccomrf. 


IBSEN'S MASTERPIECE.* 

It is possible that those who know “ Peer Gynt " m the 
original will find a hundred faults 111 Mr. Roberts's transla- 
tion. Those of us who arc not acquainted with the original 
will be amazed rather by his virtues. Mr. Yeats once 
said, in a fine sentence, that " in vital tianslalion ... a 
work of art does not go upon its travels ; it is re-born in a 
stranjj^jjNftd.” In the present volume " Peer Gynt " is 
re-born into the English-speaking world ' In other words, 
the soul of^lic play is saved alive, and " Peer Gynt " sweeps 
along in its new dress with the joyous case ol a masterpiece. 
It is Mr. Roberts’s mastery of the play as a whole Il1.1t 
makes it hardly worth while to pause to denounce the 
occasional outrage of a bad rhyme, or the occasional col- 
lapse of a rhythm into prose, in sitting down to translate 
41 Peer Gynt M into English rhyme, while preserving the 
metres of the original, Mr. Roberts obviously undertook 
a work calling for great skill as well as understanding 
Rhymed translations arc, as a rule, the accursed thing. 
It is only in the hands of an exceptional man that a rhymed 
translation is more than a lifeless paraphiase Mi . Roberts's 
is never that. He seems to me to have caught far 11101c of 
what might be described as tlie fant.istn and tragic, humour 
of the play than did Mr. William Archer and lus brother 111 
the only other translation that has been published in 
English. Mr. Roberts has, of course, used the Archer 
translation freely, as he acknowledges But he lias made 
his borrowings his own. There is not a trace of the poverty 
of the second-hand about Ins work. 

If we may judge by the reception given to " The Pro 
tenders by the dramatic critics when it was produced 
the other day at the Ilaymarkct Theatre — since* I 
wrote this, alas ! the play has failed — England is at 
last getting ready to welcome Ibsen into its domestic 
circles. So determined a tealist, so dating a moralist, so 
contemptuous a smasher of public idols, could hatdly 
have expected to be tolerated by respectable people until 
he was dead ---dead and pedes talk* cl, and himself a fit 
object for the idol-smashers of a later generation Now 
that Nietzsche and Strindlierg have assailed the public 
car, however, quiet people may well ask themselves whelliei 
after all Ibsen was not a good deal of a Christian. He 
glorified self-i eaiisation, indeed, but— and this is true of 

Peer Gynt ” especially — he interpreted se If- realisation , 
not as a shrill Imperialism of the soul, but as a losing of 
the se.lf and a 1 e-discovcry of it in love. When Mr. Roberts, 
in his recent book on Ibsen, tried to assimilate the moral 
idea running through Ibsen's to the Christian theory 
of the Atonement, 1 was inclined to disagree violently 
with him. But as T read “ l’ccr Gynt '* again, I feel much 
more open-minded on the point. On the other hand, is 
Mr. Roberts on such wunantablc ground when he argues 
that in the end Peer is saved from the Button-moulder, 
not by Solveig’s love for him, but by lus love for Solvcig ? 
It is one of those points in regard to which one might easily 
fall into quibbling. But surely the answer Solvcig gives 
to Peer, when he asks her where his real self has been 
all his life : — 

“ In my faith in my hope, in my love wast thou ” — 
is against Mr. Roberts's contention. It is one of the 
many virtues of his introduction, however, that it provokes 

* ” Peer Gynt." By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by R. Ellis 
Roberts. 5s. net. (Seeker.) 


the reader into a running fire of argument. On the other 
hand, it must not be thought that his sole concern with 
“ peer Gynt " is with its moral ideas. ,f Peer Gynt M may, 
in one aspect, be a many-coloured and delightful state- 
ment of the idea that self-sufficiency is merely a form of 
self-slaughter. Most essentially of all, however, it is the 
riotously brilliant comedy of a man. Peer Gynt can 
hardly be denied a place beside Don Quixote, and Falstaff, 
and the other gieat comic characters in literature. He ib 
the self-seeker, with day-dreams taking the place of ideals, 
’as he has invcr been portrayed in literature before or 
since. lie is undoubtedly the self-seeker portrayed by 
the critical intellect no less than by the imaginative intel- 
lect. But what a wealth of fancy, of laughter, of humanity 
lias gone to his making l Even Ibsen never gave us such 
another portrait again. 

Robert Lynh. 


LIFE’S MANY-COLOURED TWIST.* 

Miss Sinclair has reached the height of her achievement 
in this book. Since " The Divine Fire " she has had 
inequalities. One was not sure of her grip on life. " The 
Creators M had pauses, longueurs. The. ground work of it 
was artificial With " The Combined Maze " she has 
justified the very highest expectations her greatest admirers 
can have had of her , and she has been extravagantly 
advised. 

“ One word is too often profaned 
heir me to jimlanc il " 

The word, the glotious word, so often cheaply and easily 
used, genius, is 111 the mind of the present reviewer entirely 
in place concerning " The Combined Maze.” Once before, 
m " The Divine Jhirc," Miss Sinclair gave us a hero out of 
that stratum of London life which lies midway between 
the middle-class and the people. I am not sure now that 
Kicky persuaded. In my set 1 el heart even a woman of 
genius could not altogether make me believe that Ricky 
would have been loved by the exquisite Lucia. One 
demurred, hesitated. With Kanny of " The Combined 
Maze " there are no doubts, but full and warm and 
delighted acceptance T doubt very much that any modern 
novelist of the creators, among whom Miss Sinclair takes 
her place, could give us finer than Kanny. He is an absolute 
luumph Kanny is the son of a Wandsworth chemist, a 
clerk in a furnishing shop. He is of his world. He talks in 
cockney slang ; he is something of a gamin He is neither 
above nor below his class. But for sanity, for honesty, 
for sweetness, Kanny is an immortal creation. 11 c Hashes 
through the book, w'hrte and shining like a Greek god. He 
is adorable, the very liower of honest and lovely youth. 
Kanny is made, or at least, finished and polished at the 
Poly-Gym. lie is an athlete as thousands of young fellows 
like him are. The thing that he most loathed and abhorred 
was Flabbiness, and after Flabbiness, Weedincss. Ranny as 
an at hlet v is sjiletidul, morally and physically. There is not 
an ounce ol Flabbiness about him. He is immortally and 
for ever, Fit. 

The odd title of the book is taken from the figure in 
which all the competitors at the Poly-Gym. displays take 
part. There is a glorious description of this figure in an 
early chapter which ought to find its place in an anthology 
of English prose. In the " Combined Maze ” Ranny and 
his little destined mate, Winnie Dymond, a very strong and 
tender creation, jncct for the first time. Winnie is as Fit, 
as far removed from Flabbiness as Ranny himself, though 
she is less splendid, the little brown true mate of the 
beautiful male. 

For a time Ranny and Winnie lose their way. The 
figure goes dreadfully wrong. Ranny, led away by a 
momentary passion, marries the wrong woman ; and Violet, 

* " The Combined Maze." By May Sinclair. 6s. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.). 
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who was much more than the average sensual woman, is as 
much almost of an artistic triumph as our white and 
beautiful Ranny himself. The book ends on a tragic note, 
but tragedy so uplifted that it is better than commonplace 
happiness. One has a feeling after one has read the book 
that it is a very secondary matter whether Ranny and 
Winnie were happy at last. The thing that matters is that 
two so Fit, so utterly un-Flabby and mi-Wccdy as Ranny 
and Winnie should be shining down there like jewels among 
the little clerks of London. We take off our hat to Miss 
Sinclair ; she has done a big thing this time. This book 
has something akin with the great French masterpieces 
of fiction. But it is to be doubted whether any Frenchman 
could produce a thing so clean, so radiant as Ranny. There: 
would be the sensual stain which is the uglier when it is 
sentimental. Our Ranny has his passions like other men, 
but they are honest passions even when they betray him. 
The whole drama, unfolded with minute care and detail, 
is a fragment of life and profoundly moving. Kvory 
character is touched in deftly. There is no slovenliness 
in this art. As for the writing, one does not need to be: 
told at this time of day that Miss Sinclair writes like an artist. 
The book has humour, which helps one to read the story 
of Ranny and Winnie to the conclusion with a light, heart. 
It is packed full with wisdom. The thread of life, runs 
out as fast and free, as manv-colourcd as the human thread 
in the Combined Maze of the Poly-Gym. Henceforth we 
shall look with a new intcicst at the crowds of little clerks 
and shop-assistants who pour all over London by the 
early morning trains, wondering if there may he among 
the steadily ruslung mass a Ranny — a Winnie. This is 
a London novel, and like London, it is packed full 
with life. Then* are tilings Dickensian in it — the group 
of Ratmy’s i datives and Ranny ’s comrades tor example. 
But at times there was a certain quality in tiie Master — 
shall we (laic to call it Flabbiness ■* — iroin winch this clean- 
cut book remains absolutely tree. It is a Dickensian quality 
which made an imaginative child cry out shat ply ovei 
M.irtha Pcggoty and her bursting bodice : " Oh, I don't 
like it: I can't beat it. It’s thick," as though the clear air 
had suddenly become asphyxiating. The story of Ranny 
is Fit ; it has ucithci Flabbiness nor Wocdiucss. Rannv 
is clean as a sword. 

K\i iiARiNi, Tynan. 


THE JUVENILIA OF MR. GEORGE 
MOORE-* 

If you were a vintner would you put new wine into old 
bottles ? If you were a tailor would you put a patch ot new 
•cloth into an old garment i It you were the Du cl tor of the 
Louvre, would you hang Manet’s biutal and powerlul 
Olympia amongst the tcTulei saints and pale ( lirists oi the 
cinqueccnlists ? Of course not, and, if you were anyone 
but Mr. George Moore you would not intrude into a volume 
of generous and enthusiastic " Impressions and Opinions ” 
written in comparative* youth, and now republished, an 
article entitled “ Une Rencontre au Salon " written only 
yesterday with a pen dipped m cynicism and as out of place 
and bizarre in its present surroundings as a bull in a china 
shop. In a Preface written with the becoming weariness 
of an Old Master, Mr. Moore vouchsafes his reasons . — 

" Three weeks ago," he writes, " it had seemed to us that 
all the beauty spots might lie accepted without demur, but on 
looking into the book again, the article entitled 1 Ait for the 
Villa * seemed to us such a lavelled skein that* we could not do 
«1 bc than strive to knit it together, and as this proved to he a 
task beyond our skill, a new article has been substituted, written, 
we admit, in our later style.” 

Now, now, Mr. Moore, arc you quite frank with us ? 
Are you not a tiny wee bit ashamed of having been once 

• 11 Impressions and Opinions." By George Moore. 6s. 
T. Werner Laurie.) 
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young and enthusiastic, once an undisguised hero-wor- 
sliippcr of Balzac, Verlaine, Turgrnicff, Zola, Degas, 
Rimbaud, Laf argue, Shakespeare*, Villon, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Jane Austen, all of whose names adorn these 
charming pages, and have you not yielded to the tempta- 
tion to intrude your later ratlin soured and cynical self 
into this matter of generous feeling and sentiment ? Or 

can it be that i But No 1 Perish* the thought that 

Mr. Moore could not abide to let tins volume of “ Juvenilia " 
go forth without just giving a taste of what “ we could 
do an we would, in our later style/' lest the chance reader 
who had never read “ Esther Watcis ” should judge that 
Mr. Moore had more heart than head. 

But a truce to fault-finding. After all the matters 
written about in these early Impressions arc of far greater 
importance than this or that motive of the author in editing 
"them, it is, lor example, well to be reminded that Bal/ac 
was not only the cieat or of the Modern School of hit turn, in 
which literature set out to compete with painting on its own 
ground, but that none lias sui passed or even approached 
him realistic’ and pictorial repiesentation of living, 

breathing, sinning, praying, complex humanity. And it 
is particularly interesting to re< all this carhci storming of 
the prerogative strongholds of one art bv another in 
these days when we sec painting bent on making reprisals, 
determinately competing with the most subtle form of 
literary expression. True, wo may be bewildered by, wc 
may even deride the Post- Impressionists and Hutu nsts, 
but wc cannot deny —at least l foi one cannot and it 
seems to me here is the vit«i! point — that these great 
departures m the Art ol Painting fill all of 11s who give them 
a chance, with a divine discontent with the art that wc 
have learned to considci consummate, and so remind us 
that the world is alive, that then* is no finality, that we 
must not sit down, but we must still run if we arc to obtain. 
But here we are going off at a tangent, embroidering when 
we should be praising And yet it is a sort of praise, too. 
For suicly in matters of taste we do not want always to 
acquiesce. We are stimulated to contradict, stimulated 
to enlarge, stimulated. 111 a word, to think, to realise. 

Take for example flu* concluding sentences of the Kssay 
on Balzac : 

“As God is said to have created Adam from a handful of 
clay, so did Balzac cieate the Hienrh novel Flaubert, Zola, 
Daudet, Goncouit, Bourgct and Maupassant have only taken 
and developed that part of Balzac winch individually they super- 
ficially represent. In conclusion I will say that as I understand 
criticism more as the story of the critic’s soul than as an exact 
science, 1 confess that 1 would willingly give up Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Romeo and Juliet, etc , for the \cllow r hooks *' 

Well, wc are not all going to agree with that, and yet 
the position is arguable and there is much ol the like 
stimulation m this book. Here is ail example of Mr. 
Moore's hero-worship. Of Zola he wiites : 

" The man is greater than Ins books, and that is a gieal ileal 
for he lias written some very line ones " 

Not the finest, for “his genius is but the triumph and 
apotheosis of common sense;. Wingless, it never rises 
towards the stars/’ Here is an example of Mr. Moore’s 
optimism : 

" The one invincible thing is a good book. It may be doubted 
if the world contains a single good unknown poem. If a man 
were to write a good sonnet and drop it in the middle of the 
Sahara, the fate that has wat< hed over good poetry through 
so many centuries would catch it up, and carry it somehow into 
common repute." 

Here is an example of Mr. Moore's sympathy : 

“ I am not aware," he writes wtlli rare insight, “ of any other 
poet, except Verlaine, who has written solely to tell how weak, 
how helpless and undistinguished he is m all ways and things." 

But I have said enough to send the reader to the book 
itself, which, notwithstanding some crudity of expression, 
makes for refreshment and delight, makes us, too, like 
Mr. Moore more than wc have liked linn before, much 
as wc have always admired his genius. 

G. S. Layard. 


A GREAT BIBLE CATALOGUE.* 

It is ten years since the first volume of this monumental 
work was published, dealing with the English Bibles in 
the great collection of the Society. The editors have wisely 
refused to hurry their labours. To catalogue adequately 
the Bibles in foreign languages proved a still more serious 
task ; English and English dialects numbered 24, whereas 
the foreign languages enumerated in the three parts of the 
second volume amount to no fewer than 604. The editors 
have completed their task with the same careful scholar- 
ship with which they began, and the catalogue is a fine 
contribution to the bibliography of the Bible, with rich 
materials for scholars and students. To all who have been 
engaged in its production, and especially to the responsible 
edilois, the heartiest congratulations must be offered on 
the appearance of the book. It is a great enterprise, 
earned out with a care ‘and a technical attention worthy 
of the subject. 

What the volumes before us contain is a series of 
language-headings in alphatmtical order, under each of 
which is grouped 111 chronological order, with short biblio- 
graphical notes, a list of complete Bibles, Testaments, or 
separate poitions of the Bible. As the editors point out : 

" This method exhibits the history of Bible translation m 
auv longue, and has peculiar value as tracing the evolution of 
those missionary versions which the Bible Society exists specially 
to promote. In order to make the sequence complete, we have 
endeavoured to note each vital link m the lineage of a version, 
enclosing within brackets such editions as are not represented in 
the Bible House Library " 

The time required for the printing of so large a mass of 
material has naturally thrown some sections a little out 
of date. That was inevitable, under the circumstances. 
In the Polyglot section, ior example, as 111 the list of Latin 
and Gieck texts, some editions have appeared during the 
last few years which have been too late foi insertion. But 
this was inevitable. No editor can wait dum dejluat amnis. 
And the outstanding fcatuic of the catalogue is its wealth 
of material on the earlier history of editions, its copious 
and exac t information uj>on the highways and byways of 
the subject 

Apart altogether from the scientific value* of the work, 
there are repeated glimpses into the history and romance 
of Christianity afforded by these pages. We are reminded, 
for example, that almost the whole edition of the first 
Georgian Bible was destroyed m the fire of Moscow m 
1812 , that the editio princcps of the Old Testament in 
Irish did not include the Apocryjiha, as “ the lion. K. 
Bovlc refused to print those books, though they had been 
translated " ; and that the poor Christians of Aneityum 
paid for their vernacular Bible by raising £ 1,200, " the 
result of fifteen years' toil at arrowroot cultivation." This 
last item lccalls the fact that about 1841, also, " the 
Eskimo of Labrador out of their poverty sent a thank- 
offering of three gallons of seal oil/' by way of thanking 
the Society for the Scriptures which had been sent them. 
These are more pleasant traits than that recorded of the 
two Welshmen who started the first edition of the Bible 
in Welsh but broke* up their friendship over " the general 
sense and etymology of one word.” 

A remarkable story is told of the earliest complete Bible 
in Malagasy, which was unfinished when the persecution 
broke out in 1835. The missionaries managed to complete 
the version, which they distributed among the Christian 
islanders, burying other copies for safety. 

“ These books, which passed stealthily from hand to hand, 
and were read 11* secret and at the peril of their owners' lives, 
became the fuel which kept the sacred fire burning during a 
quarter of a century of ruthless persecution. When the mis- 
sionaries returned m 1862, they found that the little band of 
Malagasy Christians had grown from 200 to over 2,000." 

* " Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holv 
Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society.” 
Compiled by T. II. Barlow, M.A., and H. F. Mcule, M.A. Vol. II.: 

* " Polyglots and Languages other than English/ 1 (The Bible 
House.) 
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A remarkable fact, in another direction, is noted with 
regard to Mr. J. E. Moulton’s edition of the Tonga New 
Testament in 1880 : 

"This edition was published privately by the tianslator, 
owing to the fact that he felt himself unable to comply with the 
rules of B.F.B.S., which, at that time, required that the Trxtu < 
Receptus should form the basis of all translations issued under 
its auspices. He seems to have had private across — probably 
through his brother. W. F. Moulton — to the unpublished docu- 
ments of tho New Testament Revisers, ami to have bused his 
own revision on them. Thus the Tonga edition of the New 
Testament, published some months 
before the English Revised Version 
(May 17th, 1881), affords the earliest 
example of a missionary version 
directly influenced by that revision." 

Dean Burgon would have rejoiced 
to learn, however, that the edition 
was prohibited in schools by order 
of the Tongan Government ! 

The Gospels, especially Matthew, 

Mark, or Luke, are naturally the 
most popular parts of the Bible to 
be issued in separate editions. I 
observe Jonah is curiously popular, 
in this connection, among the Old 
Testament books. And the Kole- 
speaking inhabitants of the Congo 
Fiee State have Nehenmih in addi- 
tion to Luke as tlicir total scrip- 
tures ! The first book whteh 
happens to have been rendered 
into Rarotongan was Galatians, 
but then it was soon followed by 
others. 

There are only casual points, but 
they may serve to indicate the 
wealth and width of interesting 
material which is to be found m 
nooks and corners of this great 
work, apart altogether from its 
unique value as a bibliography. 

Jamf.s Moffatt. l).l)., Litt.l). 



GEORGE ELIOT.* 

Although, probably, George Eliot 
is no longer a household word to 
us, the literary pre-eminence of her 
work amply justifies the 44 con- 
scientious and prolonged laboui ” 
which Miss Dcakm lias devoted to 
44 the detail of her early life." 

We are not, indeed, prepared to 
accept without qualification the 
theory, said to have l>een estab- 
lished by M. Emile LcgOllis, that /*)’ pcrmtssi >n of Ftcdk. Hollytr 
the " adolescence of genius " is 
not only "great enough to 
engage the investigator's concen- 
trated powers," but, 44 from the standpoint of literary 
origins, more important than any other phase of a career " 
But no one can question the interest which must always lie 
felt about the parentage, childhood, and education of a 
favourite author, especially one who seems to identify her- 
self so thoroughly as George Eliot with the di earns and 
sufferings of her characters. Her personality, in fact, will 
carry with it an explanation of that strange mingling of 
intellectual arrogance and aloofness with passionate 
sympathy which characterises her art. Miss Dcakm, m 
one of her few critical comments, lias quoted the " wise and 
tender words " of Mr. Gilfil : 

41 God sees us as we are altogether, not in separate feehngs 
or actions, as our fdlowmcn do. . . . Our thoughts are often 

* " The Early Life of George Eliot." By Mary H. Deakin, 
M.A. With an Introductory Note by Dr. C. H. Herford. (Man- 
chester University Press.) 

" George Eliot." By Viola Meynell. The Regent Library, 
as. 6d. net. (Herbert ft Daniel.) 


worse than we are, just as they are often better than wc are. 
... We are always doing each other injustice, and thinking 
better or worse of each other than we deserve, because wc only 
hear and see separate actions We don’t see each other's whole 
nalure." 

Then she says : 

" This was one of the tilings George Phot longed to say. 
That way that God has of seeing us is the wav the true artist 
has : it is tho way George Eliot herself had." 

This emphatic and picturesque statement, however, does 
not cover the whole matter, and 
somewhat dcpicci.itcs the value of 
the personal insight which Miss 
Deakin has specially set herself to 
afford. For much of George Eliot's 
power comes from that half- know- 
ledge which we derive from 0111* 
own experience. As wc all know, 
she put much of herself into Maggie 
Tullivcr; she had faced, in her 
own person, many of th e pro blems 
confronting Komola aJfPVfesther 
Lyon, Gwendolen, Dorothea and 
Will Ladislaw. We nJhy learn, 
from this " Etrly Life," how faith- 
fully her novels reflect her deepest 
convictions on men and life. 

It proves also that, like her own 
heroines, she seldom depended on 
her own judgment, however tena- 
ciously, if not dogmatically, she 
would pronounce upon the convic- 
tions she had act pi: red. At every 
stage of her intellectual or emotional 
development she confesses to an 
" absolute need of some one person 
who should be all in all to her and 
1 o whom she should be all m all." 
Probably, without George Henry 
Lewes, she would never have written 
a no\ cl . Each of the many religious 
phases through which Miss Deakin 
has traced her was due directly to 
the personal influences. As Miss 
Meynell expresses it, " in each case 
the apostolic man becomes the 
woman \s const icnce. 

Such changes, it will l>e remem- 
bered, were at .111 end before the 
publication of her first novel — in 
her thirty-ninth yeai. She had 
then settled down into a broad 
humanitaiianism, subscribing to no 
definite creed, but convinced " of 
the efficacy that lies in all sincere 
faith and the spiritual blight that 
comes with no faith." 

Miss Meynell, indeed, defines 
I101 ethical code as " uncom- 
’ and 44 very haid." admitting no 
possibility oJ " compromise or dispensation " ; " the code 
of a woman who in her own conduct of life has broken all 
the pledges made and implied for her by her parentage, 
km, and education." 

On the personal aspect of this question Miss Deakin 
reveals more sympathetic generosity, greater subtlety, and 
— in our opinion more justice. She endeavours to show 
that Geoige Eliot never put greater value on the restric- 
tions of conventionality than when she broke them. I11 her 
opinion only exceptional ciicu instances, like her own, 
could make rebellion permissible. She never resented " the 
quick condemnation " of 44 public opinion/’ however much 
the misunderstanding of fi lends hurt her. Privately she 
held herself justified ; and never regarded the teaching of 
her novels as an atonement. They upheld what she had 
always believed ; what, in her own heart, slic felt she had 
practised. 


For he had great 
possessions. 

n> g. r. Watts 

promisingly Christian 
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Miss Dcakin has justified her contention by reliable 
evidence, perhaps the most valuable part of her work. 
She also tells us how early in life George Eliot was puzzled 
by finding that " glory was an attendant on luck instead 
of on goodness " ; and that, like Maggie Tullivcr, " at a 
very early age she got the idea into her head that she would 
become a person of importance in the world." We find 
her accepting a “ compromise " with her father on the try- 
ing question of religious observances ; and arc assured tliat, 
however autobiographical or reminiscent, her books con- 
tained no actual portraits from real life. There is, too, 
an interesting passage about the " tidiness " of her writing, 
which recalls Mrs. Poyscr’s dairy ; a quality evincing self- 
discipline and conscientiousness, not entirely congenial to 
the highest art. 

Yet surely it is as an artist that George Khot will live ; 
by her characterization, her insight and her wit ; her 
genius for dialogue, invention, and narrative. She has 
given us a glorious gallery of full-length portraits : increas- 
ing the number of our intimate friends ; and, through them, 
the pi^hlcms of life which have an endless fascination for 
all wIiWSj to think. In that sense her work remains, as 
Dr. Herford puts it, " a great and still unexhausted literary 
and ethical force." Miss Dcakin could not give us too 
much detail in illustration of her personality and her 
powers, though only the serious si 11 dent will wish lo 
follow so closely her various incursions into philosophy. 
It is not as a thinker that we value George Eliot to-day. 
The quotations, and deductions, from her letters and 
journals are most welcome : we could willingly have been 
spared some of her essays and reviews. 

K. Brim ley Johnson. 


E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL.* 

" The Weaker Vessel " is to be numliercd among Mr- 
Benson’s more successful novels. Had it been blessed with 
humour : had the spirit of the first pages, descriptive of 
the inner decoration of a church, prevailed throughout ; 
had the dragonish Mrs. Kansomc, whose mischief-making 
virtuousness adds thorns and pains to the narrow path 
which leads to the strait gate, been humorously instead 
of cruelly depicted, we might have hailed the book as one 
of his best : as it is, its strength and sincerity make it 
notable enough. It is entitled to a wide appreciation. 

Has Mr. Henson ever depicted a really nice and truly 
good woman ? Clever enough many of lus feminine charac - 
ters have Ix'cn ; several have proved well-intentioned, all 
are witty ; but, so far as this penman’s experience goes, 
not one of his good women is really living. Eleanor Kan- 
somc is an attempt at ideal womanly goodness. She is, 
wc are led to believe, charming ; her gentle clergyman- 
father adores her ; she has something of diamatu genius, 
acts well enough to win the applause of London , 111 her 
trial shows wonderful strength and patience, and yet does 
not convince us that she is quite natural. There is an 
occasional gushincss of speech and demeanour which would 
hardly have applied in her case. She* is, at all events, a 
conscientious attempt to realise God’s Good Woman. The 
task set to Eleanor's liand is, certainly, one to test a charac- 
ter and make a woman womanly, ft is her part to play 
the guardian angel and wrestle with the enemy for a weak 
man’s soul. Tired of het step-molher’s frequent disapproval 
and ultra-religious exactitude she goes as governess to a 
house where a tutor is kept. Harry Whittaker is Nellie's 
destiny. He has a weak mouth, a physical circumstance 
promising trouble ahead, which Mr. Henson has before 
now found significant. Harry has also a genius for play- 
writing ; but there is a bee in his honey, as Nellie, after 
their marriage, comes to realise. The son of a dipsomaniac, 
he cannot write without the stimulus of alcohol. Ilis muse 
is merely jog trot without whisky. Here is the horrid 
dilemma. He must write to live ; yet cannot work without 
drunkenness. What is he to do ? He tries to control his 

* "The Weaker Vessel." By E. F. Benson. 6b. (Heme- 
mann.) 


necessity ; but that, of course, proves futile. The powers 
of darkness do not dole out iniquity in measured doses, 
and he is not blessed with a weak mouth for nothing. 
Harry drinks, struggles, continues to dnnk, deceives in 
order to drink. Ilis wife wrestles with his weakness, and for a 
time is successful ; it almost seems as if she may coigpcl him 
to write well enough without whisky ; then a new force 
enters, and Eleanor is baffled. Marian Anstruther, except 
that she has too clever a gift for speech (one would almost* 
think, as Zuleika Dobson puts it, she had often sat at 
dinner beside Mr. Henson), is an actress, obviously intended 
to play the part of the naughty siren in cultured melodraina. 
She is beautiful, sensual, a temptress. From sheer wicked- 
ness and jealousy, she wantonly spurs the weakling’s 
tendency, and so sends Harry some days' march nearer 
doom, making the task of the good wife much harder. 
The two women are rival forces ; one inciting to evil, the 
other inspiring to good. It is the old, old battle, the time- 
old battle, and an allegory. The result seems inevitable, 
when fate, driving a motor-car, hurtles in, and the end is 
not completely conclusive. 

Mr. Henson, it will be seen, has found in this story full 
scope for his particular gifts. The plot is one of the best- 
constructed he has yet produced, and the changing scene 
from clerical to theatrical life lends itself to effective 
contrast. Although it lacks the saving genial grace of 
humour, " The Weaker Vessel ’* is strong woik. 

C. E. Lawrence. 


THE BAU DELAI RIAN SPIRIT.* 

To what extent modern English literature is indebted 
to the bizarre genius of Charles Baudelaiic can never be 
staled with anything like scientific precision Yet few will 
deny that what has been called the decadence in modern 
literature, not only in England but in France and Germany 
as well, owes much of its individuality to that curiously 
aloof and elusive method of intiospective exploitation 
which achieved its culmination in the i\ork of the author 
of the " Fleurs du Mai " and " Lcs Paradis Artificicls.” 
But that influence lias not always been direct ; it has not 
always been Baudclaman. When the Romantic move- 
ment of the first half of the nineteenth icntury had ex- 
hausted itself in heroics and insurrections, the spirit of 
personal revolt fell back upon itself, and the literary 
atmosphere became charged with the more* subtle clement 
of introspection. Tt was as though a world -wean ness fell 
upon the human spirit, and everything that had been 
hitherto norm, ill v attractive became monotonous. Victor 
Hugo had set the young men of France thinking about 
themselves as heioes ; Byron became a hero. Personality 
was nothing unless it was picturesque, and the need of 
being picturesque produced the poseur. There had been 
poseurs in every age, but it was not until romance ceased 
lo be objective that anyone ever thought of giving the art 
of attitudinising in real life a philosophy basis. That 
distinction fell to the lol of Chailes Baudelaire. It was 
he who gave the English idea ot dandyism a new meaning. 

I say “ new " because no one had ever thought philosophi- 
cally about dandyism before ; but what Charles Baudelaire 
actually did was to interpret for the first time the real and 
underlying idea of the spirit that produced the dandy. 

It was an accident that the temperament of Baudelaire 
found its chief exercise m a peculiarly intense form of 
the eternal battle between the spirit and the liesh. It 
might just as easily have happened that the first interpreter 
of dandyism had been one who had already conquered the 
flesh by denying it. Indeed, long before Baudelaire, 
mystics of more than one religion and period devoted 
ardent lives to sucli probings of the spirit in relation to 
the flesh which we associate with the genius of the decadent 
movement 111 the literature of modern times. The dandy- 
ism of Baudelaire only expressed itself incidentally in the * 

* ” The Influence of Baudelaire in France and England.” By 
G. Turquet-Milnes. 7s. fid. net. (Constable.) 
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clothing of the body; it strove tragically enough to achieve 
soul-suflicioncy, not by tasting, as the old mvstics did, all 
the stars and all the heavens in a crust of bread, but by 
experiencing purgatory m every sensation, lie and his 
followers were dandies of the spirit because acute con- 
sciousness of sin bade them icsist not evil, in con t id- 
distinction to the older mystics who became dandies of the 
spirit because they resisted evil. The desire of ( harlcs 
Baudelaire, as of all those who are in anv wav akin to 
him, was to discover in life th.it ecstasy which is eternity. 

" One must ever he drunken," he said “ hvervthing is in 
that ; it is the onlv question In order not to feel the horrible 
burden of Time that is breaking your shoulders, betiding you 
earthwards, you must he ceaselessly drunken Tint with what 
With wine, poeltv. 01 virtue, as you will only intoxicate > our- 
self ; and if sometimes, on the steps of a palace. 01 the gioenswatd 
of a grave, or 111 the mournful solitude of vour room you wake to 
lmd the intoxication diminished or vanished, ask of the wind 
or the wave, or the star, or the bird, or the clock, or all that 
flies*, all that groans, all that rolls on, all that sings, all that speaks, 
ask what time it is ; and the wind, wave, star, bird and clock 
will tell you : * It is time to he drunken * Lest you should be 
the martyred slave of time, he ceaselessly drunken 1 With wine, 
poetry or virtue, as yoii will " 

In such a passage we have the keynote of human aspira- 
tion, although it is stated with a symbolical use of a term 
generally considered to have no associations w r ith virtue. 
But virtue with the decadents and the symbolists did not 
necessarily mean moral goodness, it meant the strength 
to survive, the power of Shadr.ich, Meshach and Abcd-nego 
to walk unscathed through the flames of a fiery furnace. 
This spirit is only Baudelairian in the sense that Baudelaire 
gave it modern significance, and in that sense Mr. («. lur- 
quet-Milnes has contributed a very useful study' to modern 
literary history by tracing it« manifestations from Baude- 
laire and such of his predecessors as, for instance, l£dgar 
Allan Poe, Aloysius Bertrand and Theophilc Gautier, who 
may be said to have had their influence upon him. Few 
will be inclined to question Mr. Turquct-Milnes* right to 
include as coming under the Baudclairian influence such 
writers as Barh 6 D’Aurevilly. Paul Verlaine, Jons Karl 
Huysmans, Stgplianc Mall arm 6 and Maurice Kolhnat, but 
they will feel inclined to# say that he has overstated^ his 
case by insisting upon the influence in " Villicrs dc LTsle 
Adam " and ** Jules Laforgue," just as they will question 
his belief that there is any marked influence of Baudelaire 


in the paintings of Degas and Forain or in the music of 
Richard Wagner and Richard Strauss. Mr. Turquct- 
Milnes has fallen into the error of all specialists in influences 
by claiming too much foi his subject. Granted pertinacity 
and dialectical ingenuity, one could prove that Baudelaire 
fathered all that was modern in the writings of all who 
succeeded him in point of time. But such a method of 
critical interpretation is valueless because w'ith equal dili- 
gence and equal skill, you could come to much the same 
conclusion about any other outstanding literal v and phil- 
osophic genius. This is already being done in the case of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, and it has been done in the sphere of 
music with more or less elaboration in reference to Richard 
Wagner. The conunonsense of the matter would seem 
to be that the wakefulness of ideas is due to the perpetual 
action and lc-action of one interpreter upon another. 
Influences aic rarely direct among the powerful, and it 
would thus be easier to trace, say, the decadent line of 
descent among minor than among major poets The author 
of “ The Influence of Baudelaire " follows a more perilous 
path, and, of course, a more useful path. by#^(png an 
idea from a distinguished exponent through a succession 
of exponents often of equal distinction and always standing 
out of the ruck of common writers He is not an inspired 
interpreter, but he is workmanlike, and not without insight. 
Ills work has the virtue of clarity and abundant reference 
to fact ; these qualities will make it useful to literary 
students. No one will deny that the subject is a suitable 
one for painstaking examination, because everyone knows 
that Chailcs Baudelaire is one of the supicmc influences 
of the nineteenth century', not alone because he was a 
great poet, but because lie represented the introspective 
spirit of humanity in a new, a modern expression. But 
he himself, as manifest in his work, represented not so 
much a beginning as the finale of a particular outlook 
upon life, an outlook ripe for expression at the time as is 
proved by the fact that so close an affinity' as hdgar Allan 
Poe arose m d is Lint America at the same tune. Such 
influence as Baudelaire exercised upon his contemporaries 
and their successors is almost negligible compared with 
their own pcisonal contributions to the literary' under- 
standing of life. Indeed, the important thing about the 
writers dealt with in this book as coming under the in- 
fluence of Baudelaire, is the tremendous extent to which 
they' did not come undci that influence. 

} 1 OI.HKOOK J AC KSON 


CALL A SPADE A SPADE.* 

This volume follows too fast on Mr. Mac L ill’s previous 
publications for any material change to be looked for in his 
method of thought or work, but the new poems in it fully 
sustain the reputation gained by his " Songs of a Navvy.', 
It is prefaced by some interesting particulars given by 
" J.N.1V* who, in a few concise sentences, states all the 
facts of the author’s career necessary for the public to know ; 
that is to say. the biographical and bibliographical facts, 
leaving those of the poet’s igner life to be sought for in hi? 
«■ Songs.” If these verses arc to be accepted as genuine 
chronicles of lus story", Mr. MacGill is, indeed, one of those 
who have had to ” learn m suffering what they teach in 
song. ’ ' The woes of most young poets are mainly imaginary, 
but the hardships, mental as well as physical, told of in 
these lyrics appear to have been due to the stern logic of 
life, and Mr MacGill m no way softens his phraseology when 
telling them. Ilis sermons are enforced by no slight amount 
of coarse and ugly language, well calculated to shock the 
hypersensitive ; but vigorous speech is needed to give his 
characters a vraisentblancc to life, whether it is desirable 
or not to rake so much philological garbage out of the 
gutter. “ Call a spade a spade.” but why ” turn diseases 
to commodities M ? Tlicie aie tilings in this volume which 

* “ Songs of the Dead End." By Patrick MacGill. 3 s. 6 d. 
(The Vear Book Press.) 
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cause the burnished lines of Baudelaire and the versi$ed 
flagrancies of Verlaine to appear emasculate and flaccid. 

Mr. MacGill’s powerful pictures of “ low life,!* to use a 
conventional phrase, will not be deemed suitable subjects 
for poetry by those who would limit its expression to things 
of beauty only, but they have a meaning and a mission 
which can be best expounded in rhyme and rhythm. This 
is tlie form in which they can best stir. the blood of the 
sluggish and terrify the tyrannical. The themes and treat- 
ment of these poems need not " the light that never was 
on land or sea," as they have enough inherent fire to kindle 
the wrath, or invoke the pity of their readers, according to 
their class, without any extraneous illumination. But not all 
these lyrics are concerned with the chronic sufferings and 
sorrows of the poor, or the indictment of tlicir wealthy 
oppressors, and some of Mr. MacGill's “ Songs " go to prove 
that not all is wrong with the world, and that there is a 
fair amount of happiness even for the homeless and house- 
less tramp. Under the most untoward circumstances, 
M despite the hate insensate which the fates have borne to 
crush^Pwtiow," the singer can find balm m Gilead, and in 
" The Navvy's Philosophy," tells of his joy in 

" Thc^histle of the wind-swept trees, 

The robin’s song at early morn, 

The lark’s above the crimson corn, 

Wliat. music in the world like this ! 

41 For me the music of flic streams. 

The tints of gold on heath and furze,- 
Where wind-blown gorse clumps shake their spir s, 
For me the wonder world of dreams " 

\ Nor does he despair of the future, only he declares the 
/ millennium is to be attained not by the pen but by that 

“ Wonderful navvy shovel I The days are near at hand 
When you’ll rise o’er sword and sceptre a mighty power in 
the land." 

Happily, " the poetry of the earth is never dead," and how- 
ever low the divine flame may flicker there is always a bard 
ready to resuscitate the fire ; therefore, Mr. MacGill is willing 
and able to forsake or forget for the while his crusade against 
those who " grind the faces of the* poor," to carry on the 
quenchless torch. It would be difficult to surpass the 
pathos of some of his lyrics of home life. There is unaffected 
beauty in such pieces as " Fate," where he finds a variation 
from the old, old refrain of “ When we were young, ah, 
woeful when ! " in the splendid line, " but we were happy 
being young " ; and in such poems, us " Going Home," 

" Home," " The Return," and other kindred songs. The 
first named , 44 Going Home to Glenlics," has been felicitously 
set to music by Dr. Charles Wood, and is likely to become 
a popular piece for singers. The lines " No More," written 
on the evictions in Gwecdore, on the northern coast of 
Ireland, arc replete with natural sadness, and shadow forth 
one of those miserable tragedies erstwhile so common in 
Erin, which the dawning of a brighter day should render no 
longer possible. The last stanza sums up the whole story : 
Sad, sad thy tale, land of my birth, 

Bear witness, wild Gweedore, 

Thy children banished o'er the earth. 

And they return no more." 

Mr, MacGill lias many sides to his poetic character : he 
is not only a strong speaker op behalf of the down-trodden 
and oppressed, a sweet singer of domestic and pathetic 
incident, a narrator of startling and sensational deeds, but 
is richly endowed with humour, that rarest of all qualities 
4 amongst poets. In his previous volumes were several 
sarcastic and trenchant touches of this nature, and in 
the present work are further instances, as in " The Grave 
Digger," that jocose personage who finds a place for every- 
body and who levels all distinctions. It must be owned, 
however, that Mr. MacGill's power is most strongly mani- 
fested in those poems wherein he inveighs against tyran- 
nises of their brother man. A few lines from his grand 
invective, " Serfs," well represent his strength in this 

. direction : 

? . 

M In the lands that the leagueleas and lonely, where fugitive, 
funeral-paced, 

'if- The day drags askance from the darkness to glower on the 
> r destitute waste . . 


Sullen and lowering and livid, furrowless, measureless, vast. 

Pregnant with riches unravished, bearing a recordless past. 

Conquer the keeps of its splendour, looting the treasure it 
holds. 

Damming its turbulent waters, rifling its forests and wolds. 

Bridling its torrents with bridges, 'its mountain cliffs battering 
down. 

Turning its wastes to a garden, moulding its rocks to a town. 

Flouting at famine and failure, sober to suffer and serve. 

Staking their faith against danger in limitless daring and 
nerve ... «■ 

And where shall you gather to dare it, men who are fearless 
and fit, 

Primed with unquenchable courage, daring with Berserker 
grit? . . . 

Seek for the men of the highway, ragged, untutored and 
gaunt, 

Men who can wrestle with horror, and jeer at the terrors of 
want. 

***** 

And there in the primitive fastness, more like brutes than 
like men. 

They’re huddled in rat-riddled cabins, stuck in the feculent 
fen, ... 

Hemmed up like fleas in the fissures, sweated like swine in 
the silt, 

So that your deserts be conquered, so that your mansions bd 
built. 

***** 

^ These arc our serfs and our bondmen, slighted, forsaken, 
outcast. 

Hewing the path of the future, heirs of the wrongs of the past." 

After such a volley of sonorous verse it is difficult to 
return to a calm consideration of Mr. MacGill's more 
conventional themes, and it suffices to say, whatever 
rank his works may eventually obtain for him in 
the chorus vatum , it is certain that he must be included 
among the singers of the age; therefore, it behoves 
lum to be all the more fastidious over his productions. If, 
of necessity, his juvenile verse has been occasionally crude, 
no real critic can now deny the clarity and superb harmony 
of his poetry. 

John H. Ingram. 


THE 44 PEOPLE’S BOOKS ’ -ANOTHER 
HANDFUL* 

The twelve " People’s Books " may be held in one hand. 
Thm, tuly, pocketablc and well printed, they are ideal 
companions for the railway carriage ; 0 but they are not 
all equally suited to while away a passing hour. We take 
three out of this parcel on which to speak particularly : 

" Wordsworth," by Miss Masson, " Nietzsche," by Mr. M. 
A. Muggc, and " The Bible and Criticism," by Drs. Bennett 
and Adeney. 

Miss Masson’s " Woidsworth " is a life, a criticism, and 
a eulogy in one. The book is as breezy as Lakeland and 
full of those humorous touches which we fail to find in 
Wordsworth. The poet's biography is traced minutely 
from unpleasant childhood to self-satisfied youth, and from 
youth to didactic manhood, until the curtain rings down 
on the life which even now by means of its descendants 
controls English poetry. There arc, of course, to-day, 
dissentient voices ; and it would be instructive to have a 
free unconstrained criticism on Wordsworth from, say, 
Mr. Kudyard Kipling. Tennyson was rightly silent on 
Browning, his friend ; but Mr. Swinburne amused the world 
with Whitmania. Miss Masson will have it that Jeffrey 
was a persecutor or a fool, or both, and plaintively asks 
why it was that Wordsworth’s reward was so disgracefully 
delayed. But there is not much evidence that harsh 
reviewing does great harm ; and, as our author admits, it 
caused the Idi&t Boy to become ludicrously popular. If 
the new poet has always to create his audience, Words- * 
worthians cannot greatly complain ; their late gleaning 
has become a fine harvest. The probable explanation of 
the obstinacy of the review is that Wordsworth always 
preached, as Coleridge did in pfrose, and that the purple^ 
patches did not prevent the eye being caught by (we quote' 

• fi The People's Books " is N*w Vols. 6d. each. (T. and 
E. Jack.) . 
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Miss Masson) " what might be called flat prosaic moralis- preaches war and no-war ; law and destruction of law ; 

ing, severe, sententious, heavy and dull." There would religion and irrcligion. The interest lies in this, that all the 

have been less Jeffrey had Wordsworth been as good a preaching is done with intense earnestness and in poetic 

critic of his own work as he was of poetry in general ; but form ; the despair lies m this, that when the world has 

these are unhappy, far-off things. Miss Masson tells us done all, it can but look forward to an Eternal Recurrence 

Wordsworth was lovable ; this surely would be hard to of the Eternal Past. 

prove. As a writer he scarcely evokes the feeling with Everyone knows — Nietzsche must have known it in all 
which the names of Chaucer, Shelley, Charles Lamb, and sane moments — that there is nothing new in the revolt, 

•even poor Southey are greeted, and, except perhaps in the Christianity itscii, by implication, is eugenic ; and is 

one congratulatory remark on Tennyson's " Dora," he was directly opposed to modern war-developments and to a 

impatient of contemporaries. Who can forget his attri- , great deal of modern custom ; the doctrine of eternal 

buting the failure of " Lyrical Ballads " to the insertion of recurrence eternally recurs ; even the word superman is 

the “ Ancient Manner," or the letter in which Charles two hundred years old ; and Apollo and Dionysus have 

Lamb chastised him in a manner as dignified as it was been enemies from the beginning of the woild. indeed, 

indignant? 011c of the most interesting particulars in this interesting 

Wordsworth's contribution to thought, apart from his philosophy is that it harks bac k to the early pie-Socratic 
splendid contributions to poetry, was twofold ; the im- times. 

portance of the common man and the worship of the The little* book is throughout clear and fair ; occasionally 
common flower. But he does not impress us with his love it descends into slang, which now-a-days even a People's 
of/ individual specimens of humanity; his leechgathcrcrs book should avoid. 

-are looked at curiously as in a museum ; and his nature A clear statement on ,f The Bible and ” has 

worship, notwithstanding his expression of belief that the long been wanted. Professors Chcync\ nt^mtstings' 

flower enjoys its life, never rises to the only consistent Cyclopaedias are well known, but they art beyond most 

position which such an expression demands, that is, lha people’s purses, and in the compass of a hundred pages 

sincere belief in the living consciousness of earth, the mother Dr. Adcncy and Dr. Bennett have' given us th results of 

of us all. This belief Fcchncr, the physicist, held ; this moderate criticism. By this the Bible has nothing to lose ; 

belief was surely Shelley’s. However fantastic it may indeed, the young who, temporarily we hope, have grown 

appear, it is a working hypothesis which gets rul of mi- distrustful, may return to the Bible with eagerness when 

numbered difficulties, and the fantasy of to-day may be they find how little its real content has been lessened by 

the demonstration of to-morrow. the attacks made on it from the time of Geddcs to to-day. 

Miss Masson is unerring in her enumeration of the finest The present volume deals with general principles, and after 

poems. She is militant for Dorothy ; and she is feminine Riving the results in the case of individual books, speaks 

in prefixing " little ” to all references to infants (we have very briefly on the Canon of the Old Testament. The 

counted six). The *' Ode on the Indications of 1 minor- second part is occupied with chapters on the Epistles, the 

tality " is as bad a printer’s error as the well-known “ O Synoptists apd the Johanninc writings ; and a most sugges- 

for the touch of a varnished hand.” tivc paragraph refers us to C tanked's “ Ci cation and Clftios," 

In Mr. Milgge's admirable introduction to " Nietzsche, " and to the influence of Babylonian tradition on the 

we have work by one who has on many 
occasions dealt with the biography and ihc 
eugenic philosophy of the unhappy poet ; for 
surely poet better describes the author of 
" Zarathuslra " and " Beyond Good and Evil " 
than docs any other word. The writer follows 
Nietzsche through his various changes — so 
prophetic of the final catastrophe. On one 
page he is a rollicking beer-drinker, on another 
a morbid pedant ; and, as the scenes of his 
life unfold, he is enthusiastic soldier, military 
nurse, professor of philosophy, Wagncritc, anti- 
Wagncrite, Dionysian, Apollonian, professional 
pessimist and anti-Christian. Throughout all 
he was the uphorist. Can it be expected that 
such an one should be always consistent with 
himself ? 

There is, however, no doubt as to the wisdom 
of writing a brief and clear account of Nietzsche 
in the 11 People's Books." Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri ; and if ever we want to improve, the 
first step, as Bishop Butler says, is to know 
what our enemies think of us. Nietzsche is not 
only, as a gifted writer calls him, a herald of 
revolt, he is definite, super- aggressive and 
apparently simple. The people can understand 
the main lines of his teaching, and can appre- 
ciate the issues. We arc all too weak ; wc 
want the will to Power ; of all the things we 
profess to believe in Christianity is the worst, 
a slave-religion, mealy-mouthed, unmanly ; it 
is ridiculous to beget the unfit ; it is ridicfllous 
to lose the flt in unmeaning wars ; it is ridic- 
ulous to have no telos, no architectonic mil- 
lennium for which to strive ; man is yet in 
the making. But unless he believes in and 
practises far greater repression than he has been 
willing to practise in the past, there will be no 
hope of the coming of superman. Thus, he 
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Apocalypse. The main conclusions we need not set out ; but 
surely it is a pity not to give more space in a popular book 
to the Babylonian narratives that deal with the Creation 
of the world and the Flood. Nothing can be more illumin- 
ating than a comparison of this sort. Again, very little 
is said oft a working theory of the development of the 
canon ; and wc are not reminded of Luther's strange 
objection to the beautiful letter of St. James. The writer 
tells us that Protestantism rejects the Old Testament 
apocrypha ; but when and by whose authority, spiritual 
or lay, were the apocryphal books taken out of our Bibles ? 
They arc m the Genevan Bibles, m the A.V. of 1 G 11 , and 
in complete Bibles published by the University Press. 

It is to be hoped that this little volume will be the fore- 
runner of a complete annotated Bible in which the results 
of criticism are not avoided. 

The other volumes include a statement of Psychology 
in both its aspects by Hr. Watt ; interesting and careful 
accounts of Pond Life by Mr. C. E. Ash, and Zoology by 
Professor MacBmlc ; a survey of the Eastern Question 
and by Mi. C. Macdonald ; an historical essay on 

Wellington and Waterloo by Major Redway ; a life of the 
cpoclwnalgng Rhodes by Mr. Ian 1). Calvin ; a simple 
everyday law by Mr. C. J. Adams, and a slid book on the 
nature of mathematics by 1’. R- Jourdam. An atlas in 
colours, though vouched for by Mr. Bartholomew, is per- 
haps an error ; the publication of general atlases m covers 
measuring five inches by four should be avoided. But m 
this handful, as in the famous vision-tree, there is meat 
for all. 

Akiuuk Bukkfll. 


MANY INVENTIONS. 

” The Porcelain Lady,” 1 by Frederick Niven, is a well- 
written and curiously attractive stoiy of journalistic life, 
as it revolves about a London newspaper office. It is 
possible that there may 1x5 such a place as the Weekly, 
Daily, and Hourly others, but it may be well to warn Mr. 
Niven's readers that they are not to be found every day ; 
if they were, all the world would be journalists, if they 
could But if the life is somewhat idealised, Mr. Niven has 
given us a very pleasant picture of the camaraderie , the 
sympathy and the unfailing helpfulness, which exist 
between the men and women of the ready pen, and the 
romance of John Brougli and Ruth Winter ends as it 
ought, though ” The Porcelain Lady ” has very little to 
do with it, Mr. Niven generally sustains a high level of 
writing; it is all the more pity that lie sometimes lapses 
into expressions inconsistent with the dignity of his work. 

As might have lx j en expected from so good a scholar 
and so distinguished a journalist as Mr. Harold Spender, 
” The Call of the Siren ” 2 has many excellent qualities, and 
liis pictures of Bath and the hills about it, Combe Down 
and J.ansdownc, the lanes through Kclston and Swains- 
wick, through which the children, Oliver and Klfic Martin, 
wandered so happily, have the authentic atmosphere. 
There arc many characters and many incidents not closely 
related, so that the effect is sometimes confusing, and the 
author at times leaves the reader unsatisfied. IIow, for 
instance, did Johnnie Burrows know that Oliver’s father 
was a thief , whence came the rumour, and having come, 
how did it die out so suddenly ? Even Oliver’s remark- 
able success in a cricket-match would hardly have the 
effect of making schoolboys forget so sinister a rumour ; on 
the contrary, his greater prominence would lend additional 
zest to their speculation. But leaving apart such minor 
blemishes there is much that is excellent in the book, 
though some pruning would have improved it, and the 
chapter in which Alice Kurd ley plays the part of Potiphar’s 
wife to her husband's old friend is full oi dramatic i>ower. 

*6s. (Martin Seeker.) — *6s. (Mills & Boon ) 8 6s. (Martin 
Seeker.) 4 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) — 6 6s. (Constable.) — *6s. 
(Chapman & Hall.) — ’6s. (Melrose.) 


The characters generally are well drawn, with the ex- 
ception of the Irishman, O’Brien, who speaks no known 
language and acts like an imbecile. By the way, what 
possessed Mr. Spender to call an Orange baronet by the 
name of O’Brien ? An Orangeman would no more be 
called O’Brien than lie would kiss the Pope’s toe. 

The wild justice of revenge is exemplified in " The 
Burnt House,” by Christopher Stone.® The widowed Mrs. 
Tremaync, still young and beautiful, is obsessed with the 4 
desire to accumulate such evidence as will convict Blagg, 
a drunken tradesman, of the malicious burning of her 
home. To this end she employs a friend of Blagg ’s to spy 
upon him and ascertain his whereabouts on the night of 
the fire. When simple-minded people employ amateur 
detectives the result is all but inevitable. Hillier, the detec- 
tive, draws large sums of money from his employer and 
produces no evidence, until at last Mrs. Tremaync has her 
eyes opened and angrily dismisses him. One part of the 
problem is solved by the opportune death of Blagg of a 
paralytic stroke, tlie other by the return of Mrs. Trcmayne’s 
old lover, John De thick. Quite a readable book, and the 
wnting above the average. 

” The Sword,” by C. A. Benton, 4 is evidently a first 
'novel, but it shows considerable promise. The female 
characters are ably drawn, but that of the hero is not very 
well realised. Desir6c St. Just, young, vivacious, and 
handsome, under the shadow of a husband serving a term 
of jienal servitude for fraud, is a pathetic figure, and her 
renunciation of the man she loves at the last moment 
touches a poignant note. Miss Benton must use her 
adverbs more sparingly in dialogue. The reader should be 
allowed to infer the meaning of such expressions as ” whim- 
sically,” and ” quizzically,” etc., if they have any mean- 
ing, from the context. 

Mr. Bernard Capes has the art, rare amongst English 
writers, no doubt through lack of encouragement, of 
telling a short story as it ought to be told. Ill ” Bag and 
Baggage ,,fi lie does this often enough to justify the repro- 
duction of these stories winch have for the most part 
appeared originally in magazines. But lie docs not always. 

” Beneath Dark Wings ” began excellently well, and if it 
had been half the length it would have been an effective 
piece oi work. But the introduction of the dissertation 
cm Uic spectrum analysis marred the effect by reducing to 
scientific tcims the elements of mystery. The best of a 
good lot is undoubtedly ” The Soft Scraplnc Screen,” a 
veiy terrible story, but told with consummate skill, of 
the inherited taint of alcoholism, which ends inevitably 
in a final catastrophe. The stories in lighter vein are 
good, but none so good as tills. 

It is a tribute to Mr. Desmond Coke’s skill that, although 
none of his characters are likable and win our sympathy, 

” Helena Brett’s Career "• holds one’s interest. Hubert 
Brett, a fourth-rate novelist of proportionate vanity, was 
m his bachelor days ” gey ill to live with,” as his sister 
found to licr cost. When lie married Helena Hallam ho 
meant her to be a great man’s plaything m his leisure 
moments. Helena soon found that she had a formidable 
rival in her husband’s work, and being left much to her- 
self, she sought other diversions, and as the family pot 
was with difficulty coaxed to boil, Helena blossomed out 
into the anonymous author of a work entitled ” Con- 
fessions of an Author’s Wife.” If the secret had been 
kept all might have lieen well ; but it wasn't, for the pub- 
lisher was a bad man and could not resist the temptation 
to make more money by breaking the contract of inviolable 
secrecy, and the fat was then in the fire, i lelcna apologises 
to her husband for having written such a bad novel that 
it had an instant success. But he, remembering his own 
dwindling circulation, is not to lie appeased. But a deus * 
ex machmd arrives to solve the difficulty, and with what 
success we must leave Mr. Coke’s readers to judge for 
themselves. 

” The Ways of Eve,” by Roy Mcldrum, 7 is a bright and 
pleasant story, written round the claim to an estate, and 
the temporary impoverishment of the person in possession# 
There are, however, no grim tragedies and only enough 
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trouble to remind one that the 
world, albeit a pleasant place 
enough, is not yet quite a 
Garden of Eden. The book 
ends with a wedding breakfast 
and the felicitous compliments 
generally associated with such 
an event, and what more can 
tone desire ? 

H. A. H. 


PHILIPPE- IiGALITE’S 
EGERIA.* 

M The front row of women 
of letters of the second class ” 
is the place to which M. fimilc 
Faguct assigns Madame dc 
Gcnlis in the preface he has 
written for M. Harmand’s care- 
ful biograpliy ; and Saintc- 
Bcuvc, who seems to have 
read but three of her hundred 
and thirty volumes, pro- 
nounced her style to l>e always 
good, but never better. In- 
disputable as arc both these 



criticisms, they say but half Jtv /■«.*» wisno** oj inalk Hoilya. 

the truth about Madame dc 
Genlis. In the days of our 

grandfathers she disputed with Miss Edgeworth the title of 
leading literary upbringcr of youth. She flirted and llat- 
tcred m the drawing-iooms of Versailles when Louis XV 
was king. She ruled the household of Philippe fcgalitc, 
and drew up the pattern of the bonnet rouge which that 
discredited piincc assumed on spectacular occasions. She 
saw the red fool fury of the Terror, and congratulated the 
soldiers of the First Empire on their achievements. Napo- 
leon pensioned her in order that she might be free to write 
“ whatever passed through her head.” Chateaubriand 
complimented her ; Tommy Moore warbled to her harp ; 
lady Morgan visited her with ” the high -beating throb of 
expectation ” and parted from her ” witli admiiation and 
regret.” She saw her old pupil, Louis Philippe, seated on 
the throne of France, and, as we have said, slic wrote more 
than a hundred and thirty volumes. 

This is a career well worth recording, and M. Ilarmand 
has spared no pains in collecting every scrap of information 
that is to be found about Madame dc Gcnlis. It was no 
easy task. This heroine had a genius for tolling half- 
truths, for presenting her own acts in the most favourable 
light, and the man who judged only from her own bulky 
" M6moires ” would find himself sadly mistaken. More than 
half an adventuress, she made a parade of respectability, 
and something of a Republican, if not a Revolutionary, she 
was one of the first to acclaim the return of the Comics 
d* Artois on April 12th, 1814. She claimed that she had 
" always held ” Royalist ideas, and at once set to woik to 
produce lier ” Histoire de Henri IV,” in order to please 
Louis XVITI, " for it is full of allusions that are flattering 
to the Bourbons and very damaging to Bonaparte.” Fate 
played her a sorry trick. The work was issued by the 
publisher on the very day that Napoleon, returning from 
Elba, made his triumphant entry into Paris. 

Perhaps the greatest day in the life of Madame dc* Genlis 
was January 6th, 1782 llardy records in Ins Journal of 
two days later that the Duke of Orldans then tiic Duke of 
Chartres — had ” just dismissed the governors and deputy- 
governors appointed ten years before for his two sons, the 
Duke of Valois and the Duke of Montpcnsier, in ord^r to 
hand over for the future the entire care of tlieir education 
to the gentle Coiutcssc de Gcnlis, already the instruct ress 
of his daughters, the two Princesses.” To say that Pai is 

* ” A Keeper of Royal Secrets: Being the Private and 
1 olitical Life of Madame de Genlis.” By Jean Harmand. 
15s. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


Physical Energy. 

By G. V Watts. 

was surprised by this unprecedented step would be to give 
•l faint notion of the amount of discussion it called forth. 
There was a shower of epigrams, lampoons, and satires. 
” Here,” says a contemporary, " they talk for two or three 
days about a battle won or lost, and then the success or 
failure of a comic opera soon makes people forget all about 
it. It is not so with the adventure of Madame de Genlis. 
It lias now, for more than a month, been the chief subject 
of conversation, and every day there is a renewed outburst 
of couplets, sarcasms, and puns.” 

What were the reasons for this appointment ? The most 
disreputable, though the deciding one, was that she was 
the Duke's mistress. But she had other and by no means 
contemptible grounds for feeling that she was suited to the 
position, it is true that her own upbringing had been de- 
plorable. Her father was a reckless spendthrift, her mother 
an empty-headed butterfly. In spite of their neglect, the 
child showed an early thirst for knowledge, and set herself 
to acquire it by every means in her power. Her mother had 
her taught the harp as a showy accomplishment, and she was 
naturally endowed with vivacity, an engaging manner, and 
a fair share of good looks. These advantages and .a not 
loo-scrupulous behaviour enabled her to push her way into 
society, to captmo a husband, intrigue herself into the 
Orleans household, into the favour of the Duchess, into the 
Duke’s affections. And yet she does not seem to have been 
really mcious. She was a woman and an arriviste . Her 
ambition was for intellectual distinction, and nothing was 
allowed to bar her path. “ A prolix and insipid blue- 
stocking,” says one of hei* critics impatiently. She was 
more than that. She had read more widely than any woman 
of her tunc, and if she was superficial, it was a vice of 
the age, and no human lieing could have more than 
a superficial acquaintance with the multitude of subjects 
which she handled. History, science, philosophy, cookery, 
theology, hygiene, politics, biography, fiction, pedagogy — 
she produced books on all these topics, and the list of her 
works resembles the catalogue of a library ratlier than 
the bibliography of a single author. And her method of 
educating the Orleans children was more enlightened and 
more in accordance with modern ideas than any of her 
contemporaries would lia\e been likely to employ. It was 
Spartan in its severity, yet she won and kept the affection 
of her pupils. ” King Louis Philippe said to me the other 
day,” Victor Hugo relates, ” ' I was never in love with anyone 
but once in my life.* ” * And who was it, sire ? ' * It was 
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Madame dc Gcnlis.’ " This love might have been some- 
thing more than a platonic affection on the Prince's part, 
did not the governess detect and cure its early symptoms. 

Madame de Genlis' two great and enduring passions were 
not for persons. They were for pedagogy and authorship. 
A couple of incidents will illustrate how strong and deep- 
rooted they were. When still a child in Samt-Aubin she 
was in the habit of escaping to a terrace of the house that 
overlooked a pond. 

" Here it is that the urchins of the village, the sons of water- 
men and ploughmen, come to cut rushes and loiter about. Feli- 
cit6 calls to them, enticing them with promises of cakes, and 
from the height of her stone balcony, like a magistrate on the 
bench, suspended between heaven and earth, she recites to them 
some of Mile. Bat bier’s verses or a passage from the Jesuits* 
history. '1 lie boys stand there submissively, ami go through 
their spelling lessons to their small mistress, who withholds the 
manna of cakes until the lesson is over " 

And so great was her passion for writing, that at the age 
of nineteen, when she honied she might soon become a 
mother, but before her child was born, she wrote and 
publjijjpjti^" Lcs Reflexions d’une Mere de Vingt A ns " ! 

Taking her all in all, .she is not a sympathetic figure. 
She was ]jLvisli in bestowing the tribute which vice pays to 
virtue. Wc sec her moving about the Orleans' household, 
making hcrscli serviceable and agreeable to all, with her 
prim yet sentimental manner, absorbed m the education of 
the young people, confidential yet respectful towards the 
Duchess, now and again throwing arch or languishing 
glances at the Duke — a woman of brilliant but superficial 
gifts, vain, theatrical, affected, good-natured, egotistic, 
sincere as far as she understood sincerity, and uninteresting 
because she belongs to all that was most ephemeral in her 
age. A. W. Evans. 


A DWELLER IN GLASS,* 

Those least tolerant of criticism on Miss Austen's literary 
qualities need not fear that any severe remarks in this 
book could harm her reputation, even had its general tone 
been less appreciative. It is difficult to pay serious atten- 
tion to a critic who shows so mm h disicgard for accuracy. 
" One is all but grieved," lie tells us, " to notice many 
strange lapses and slips through the course of her stones, 
and much odd and imperfect English. ... I profess I 
know not how to account for it." " One " is not inciely 
14 all but," but positively amazed to find in a book by a 
writer -who " knows not how to account ” for lapses and 
slips in other books, so many in lus own. " And that 
mystery. Style -what a thing it is!" writes Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald. This remaik is followed by the question : 11 l-low 
is it that a gentleman or lady dresses so that one can 
hardly tell what they wear, while another gets into his 
finery so awkwardly as to convey the idea that the garb 
is not part of his entity ? Style, which is the dress of our 
thoughts, amounts to no more. Jane Austen . . . left 
the thing to do its own work and made no effort. A great 
paintpr, or a sculptor like Rodin, never thinks of his method 
of expression. Inferior men think of nothing else. They 
must have models, clothes, etc., and these they copy. All 
the little touches of character that she observed she would 
set down without any thought of producing an effect by 
fine or elaborate writing " This passage may be taken as 
fairly representing Mr. FitzGci aid’s criticism. It is true 
that a good many great paintcis or sculptors (Monsieur 
Rodin himself among them) have found that, like the 
"inferior men," they "must have models"; also, that 
admirable effects may be produced by the conscious avoid- 
ance' of " fine or elaborate writing." Surely the author is 
mistaken if he supposes that Miss Austen gave no thought 
to style. Her own letters prove that she did think of it. 

Mr. FitzGerald is critical about " Bride and Prejudice." 
He regards the Longbourn family as being of such " an 
inferior sort " that he describes them as being " ill brought 
up, ' ill kept, ill fed, ill dressed, and as bad as bad could 

* 11 Jane Austen : A Criticism and Appreciation." By 
Percy FitzGerald, M.A., F.S.A. 3s. < 5 d. net. (Jarrold <J fc Sons.) 


be/ like Dr. Johnson’s leg of mutton." .When he remarks, 
a page or two later, " It is hard to understand why after 
Darcy’s proposal, Elizabeth did not rush t6 her mother 
and father, and call all the family together to announce 
the happy news of her triumph," he seems to confuse 
Elizabeth with Lydia, as he evidently confuses her with 
Jane when he writes : " When the rich Mr. Bingley went 
off to London it was settled, without any grounds what- 
ever, that he was to be Elizabeth’s husband, though hfe 
had spoken no word." 

Mr. FitzGerald calls on us to " admire the judipious 
tact " shown by Miss Austen " in the choice of names." 
For examples he writes : " Sir John Bertram is rather 
melodramatic. Fanny Price, as the name of a quiet, shy- 
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eyed, dependent girl, could not lx? bettered. Catherine 
Moiland is somewhat romantic, Mr. Woodliousc excellent," 
and so on, and so on. It were better if he had shown a 
little more "tact" in preserving the names Miss Austen 
chose, as a reader familiar with her novels may discover* 
from the quotation just given. His fancy is to give two 
or even more varieties of a name. Thus w r e can here choose 
whether the lover of Elinor (in " Sense and Sensibility ") 
should be called Edmund Ferrers or Edward Fcrrars ; 
whether Elizabeth’s surname (in " Pride and Prejudice ") 
should be spelt with one or two t’s, and if Darcy’s aunt 
should lie described as (1) Lady Catherine de Burgh ; 
(2) Lady Catherine dc Bourg ; (3) Lady Charlotte, or 

(4) Lady dc Bourg. Fanny’s maternal aunt (in " Mansfield 
Park ’’) is called Lady Price. Coming from names of 
fiction to names of fact, Jane Austen’s nephew, who wrote * 
a sketch of her life, is impartially called Mr. Austen Leigh 
or Mr. Austen J -ee. Even on a bust supposed to represent 
the novelist herself, a photograph of which is given as a 
frontispiece, her name is incised as " Jane Austin." Re- 
membering Juliet’s opinion on the insignificance of names, 
one might almost suppose, but for a difficulty of dates, 
that she had acted as Mr. FitzGorald’s secretary after her 
first interview with Romeo* Wf H. Helm, 
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MR. BENSON AS WAYFARER.* 

It is always a pleasure ’ to take up a volume by Mr. 
Arthur C. Bfenson. We remember his coming as though 
it were but yesterday, and the new note that lie struck in 
the history of English essay- writing. The note was new 
for the time ; to state the fact more truthfully, one 
should say, perhaps, that Mr. Benson hci aided a return 
to earlier days when the literary note was humanist first 
and literary in a subordinate if no less actual sense. Here 
was a gentleman and a scholar, living in the comparative 
seclusion of a college close, but looking out from liis study 
window upon the young life springing up around him with 
a certain wistf ulncss at the old fields and at modern methods, 
but with clear vision discerning the connecting links be- 
tween times past, present, and to Ik*. His pages — lacking 
a little in humour as humour is commonly accepted, but 
instinct with a deep feeling for humanity — betrayed an 
emotion refined by culture, but touched by that vital 
spirit without which no art can live beyond the artist’s 
own little day. Mr. Benson’s appeal, testified to by 1 lie 
demand for his books, is accounted for to some extent by 
his ability to express, from an individual standpoint, 
peculiar in a subtle way to Cambridge, thoughts wine li are 
felt more intimately than they can be expressed by large 
numbers of his fellows Jlis acute sensitiveness has its 
drawbacks. He tells us of the pain caused to Jus father 
when the privileges accorded to picnic-parties at Addington 
were abused. In liis own turn he lias suffered from the 
“ critical talents and tianscendent judgment " of the Puffs 
of our time, who have picnicked, so to speak, and made 
holiday in his preserves. But it is in tlic sensitiveness 
they express that the charm of Ins books is felt tlic more 
nearly. 

There is a threefold interest about Ins latest volume 
personal, journalistic, and literary, 'flic personal mteresl 
is to be found not only in those intimate relations whu h 
he contrives to create lietwccn himself and Ins readers, 
but in the fact that the book will have to be taken into 
account with its predecessors as a continuation of the 
autobiography of a singularly perceptive mind, flic* 
journalistic interest is derived from the circumstance that 
these sixty-two little essays are taken from a weekly news- 
paper, and arc a sort of testimony to the health of a lime li 
criticised craft. The literary interest belongs rather to the 
philosophy of letters than to the discussion of books and 
bookmen as such, it is not so much e\ idcncc that life is 
greater than literature, but that the true concern of literatim* 
is the reflection of life ; that, if you will, if life is the more 
important thing, it can hardly exist in a true sense without 
literature, which preserves for it its models, its impressions, 
the record of its progress along the road. And when we 
speak of literature, be it understood that we mean the 
literature of ideas. As Mr. .Henson says, “ What we I .nglish- 
mcn often suffer from is a want ot interest m ideas.” So 
he asks us to walk along with him win 1st he points out to us, 
primarily, the bearing of certain little problems of life and 
character, and, secondarily, the common and ordinary 
things by the wayside — the wonderful treasure oi ancient 
and beautiful associations which have accumulated in our 
land, but which, ordinal lly, we are so apt to nnss. It seems 
to us that there is a more definite aim, if no less literary 
charm, in this book than m any one Mr. Benson had pre- 
viously written. lie recalls old England’s story, how richly 
dight she is in natural beauty ; he lakes us around a few 
storied and specially favoured spots, notably Addington . 
he talks about some of our great men, as Gladstone and 
Browning, and Newman and Keats ; he discusses preachers 
and preaching, art and life, peace and war, work and play, 
publicity and privacy ; more often lie asld> us to look with- 
in at the manifold phases ot human nature ; and lie winds 
up in the study with a delightful little* chat about reading, 
reminding us, in words which should be printed and put 
up in every library, that " Books, pictures, music, scenery, 
and people are all difficult things to talk about, because 

* M Along the Road." By Arthur Christopher Benson. 7s. 6d. 
net. (James Niabet.) 


they are not wholly definite and tangible things, but depend 
so enormously for their value upon something in the mind 
and heart of the persons who read, see, hear, and observe 
them." The whole point about a book, lie says, is whether 
it has a real life of its own. " Along the Hoad " will lie 
found fully to survive the test indicated. 


OF DANCERS AND DANCING.* 

Surely there have never bccu so many inducements as 
now to sing of “ the dancing stars ” — “ the d.cdal earth " 
having withdrawn from competition through agricultural 
depression ; .and surely there is 110 one more fit to raise 
tJiat song than our dear Ellen Terry, at whose birth, like 
that of the Beatrice she portrays so wmsomely, a star 
danced ! A few years ago then* was nothing in the way of 
terrestrial dancing to inspire her. Ballet was either a pale, 
feeble survival m the more attenuated operas, or else a rather 
crude display at the music-halls, depending for its popularity 
(according to that classic bievity of JoJin Hollm^^cad's) 
upon ” legs." Now and then a sinking mime hkc^avalazzi 
or a little genius like Adeline Genc'e. flashed across the 
darkness ; but these iitJul appai ltions did no? so much 
shed light as make tlic cl.it kness \1s1blc. So emphatically 
did ballet mean boredom to English opera-goers that even 
the pretence of giving it began to be e\aded. Only m one 
season. 1 think, did llan is use the ballet in ” Faust." In 
the ” Huguenots,” it was resigned 1) accepted its part of the 
geneial antiquated pro post erousnoss ol the whole show; 
but in ” Carmen "it was resented as a stupid interruption 
ot tJie drama Even so exceptionally attractive an operatic 
ballet as tlic Dance of the Hours 111 " \ a Giocouda " passed 
almost without a hand. Yet now we see the big opera- 
house crowded in every part, as thickly as it used to be for 
Jean do Kes/kf. by ]x*oplc eager to enjoy a performance in 
which not a note of vocal music is to be heard Truly, a 
tremendous change, the causes of which arc too many to * 
be set down here*. Perhaps wc may hint at one of them. 

Ballet, as wc* used to know it, belonged to the era of opera 
when what w.is too stupid to say was sung. The micr- 
c alation of totally 11 relevant diversions could not make more 
ridiculous what had already reached the height of the udic- 
ulous, .ind as the dancing seems to have l>ccn good, it was 
enjoyed as much as tJie singing. Certainly, tradition pre- 
serves the names of the lanious />«». dr qnatre - Tagliom, 
Ellslei, Gialin and Cento- as rcveicntly as those of Pasta 
iiucl Mali bi an, Grisi and M.ino But the* generations that 
Wagner had educated into demanding a lational opera 
resented tlic* ballet as an jriation.il excrescence ; and in 
post- Wagnerian opera, generally, ballet could have no 
place .1 prcmiCrc dtntu’ttsr would scarcely be in tune (for 
instance*) with ail opera like ” Fedora," where tlic hero is 
to be seen wearing a tweed Norfolk suit and heather-mixture 
stockings. Opcratn. ballet died, and went to its own place 
in the Christinas pantomimes. Only when bullet was sep- 
al ated from opera and from music-hall associations, and 
raised to the plane of tlic best artistic appreciation of its 
tune, could it create any sei 1011s claim upon ilm attention. 
A happy combination ot circumstances made that possible 
in Russia. At tlic right moment there existed the essential 
enthusiasm, the necessary Inqicnal and wealthy patronage, 
skilled invent 01s to arrange the themes, composers of genius 
to provide the music, brilliant artists to undertake the 
decoration, and a school ot highly -trained mimes and 
dancers to produce and interpret the works. And so it 
comes about that ballet us presented by the Russians is , 
able (quite liteially) to stand upon its own feel, and to get 
as near to the ideal of music-drama as the best -intent ioned 
oj)cra can ever hope to do. 

But this is a great deal ot very dull talk about a very 
delightful volume, easily the best souvenir of a raie and 

♦ ‘‘The Russian Ballet” Dv Ellen 'Perry. With Diawings 
by Pamela Colman Smith ^.s fid. net. (Sirigwick & Jackson.) 

“ Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s Lite." By Loie Fuller. With 
an Introduction by Anal ole France, ior fid. net. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 
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exquisite entertainment. 1 gather that Miss Pamela Col- 
man Smith's drawings arc the real starting-point ; and 
capital drawings they arc, so good that one would like them 
to be better. The line blunders a little, here and there : it 
is sometimes too thick and washy, and some Limes too 
meagre and faltering ; but no one can deny the spirit of the 
artist’s work. Her pictures catch the very Nijinskyism 
of Nijinsky, as photographs never could ; her Karsavina 
is as sweet as Karsavina herself ; the startling black-cloaked 
figures from " Thamar ” have all the sinister quality of 
that tragic adventure ; and the barbaric drawings from 
" Scheherazade ” reproduce with strange fidelity the grim 
humour and horror of the most ghastly and gorgeous pro- 
duction ever set before the guileless British public. 

Miss Ellen 'Jerry’s text is more than a commentary ; it 
is an interpretation, of high literary skill, and full of wise 
and witty sayings. With one of her judgments — that in 
the decorations of Bakst you cannot see the colour for the 
colours- I find myself in violent disagreement ; and 1 wish 
she had insisted upon the immense superiority of tlic ballets 
writt en by g enuine musicians, like Chopin, Weber, Schumann, 
JiimslflPRBrsa ko v and Stravinsky, over those, with what may 
be called mere < onductor’s music — “ Nareisse,” for example. 
Her critical praise of Nijinsky is delightful to read. Cer- 
tainly no more remarkable man has appeared on the stage 
these many years. To sec him as the pawing, sinuous, 
thick-lipped negro in “ Scheherazade,” as the horrid, nose- 
less death \s-head Pctrouchka, with lus joyless grin and Jus 
broken, wooden movements ; and as the vision of the Rose, 
with his heart-stirring leaps and his floating, petal-like 
descents, is to gam new reverence for the capabilities of the 
human body as well as for the art of a richly -gifted person- 
ality. 1 suggest that someone should arrange Strauss’s 
" Don Juan ” as a ballet for Nijinsky. 

There is nothing in common lx* tween the dancing of 
Karsavina or Pavlova and that of Miss Loie Fuller, whose 
volume 1 must dismiss with impolite brevity. Iicrc the 
* body counts for little. Great masses of white drapery 
placed in high relief against a black-draped stage, played 
upon from above, beneath and around by streams of coloured 
light, and whirled by rods held in the hand into the convolu- 
tions of a lily, the upward rush of a flame, or the fluttcrings 
of a butterfly — that is the dancing of Miss Loie Fuller. In 
the case of Pavlova or Nijinsky the personality of the artist 
is part of the charm ; in the case of the serpentine dancers 
the spell is broken when the gigantic draperies collapse 
around a mere human figure. Miss Loie Fuller’s volume 
is a very readable collection of professional stories — about 
early struggles, many adventures, lucrative engagements, 
distinguished critics, affable monarchs, and so on. There 
are many photographs and a preface by Anatole France. 

G-lorcl, Sampson 


THE WHITE, WHITE NORTH.* 

Captain Mikkclscn is surely one of the most heroic, 
persevering, yet unfortunate explorers that ever went 
into the eternal ice of the North. Were it not for his in- 
domitable and ever-kept determination to come up smiling 
after every reverse (although r.ow and then in the depth 
of it he may have sworn pretty freely, and called Tychc 
everything but a lady), he must ere this have made a vow 
never to risk the Arctic again. After being members of 
the unsuccessful Baldwin-Zieglcr Expedition, lie and Mr. 
E. de K. Lcffingwell organised an effort to go out to the 
north coast of Alaska, mainly to take soundings from there 
towards the Pole, for the purpose of forming conclusions, 
by the fall and rise of the sea floor, as to whether or not 
there is a small continent under the everlasting ice. A 
little of that object was attained ; but otherwise the expedi- 
tion failed — failed in all except an outstanding record of 
perseverance and heroism in the face of dangers and diffi- 
culties to which it appeared that there would nevci be. an 

* ” Lost in the Arctic ■ Being the Slory of the Alabama 
Expedition, 1909-1912.” By Ejnar Mikkelsen With numerous 
Illustrations and a Map. 18s. net. (lleincmann.) 


end. After passing, in the entrance to the Alaskan Sea, 
the 47-ton Gjba, under the command of Amundsen, at the 
end of her wonderfully fortunate voyage through the 
North-West Passage — the first on record, and that after 
great navigators had failed — Captain Mikkclscu's little 
Duchess of Bedford sailed in, to come out no more. 

And now his ill-starred (some persons will say, obviously, 
"ill-named”) Alabama has gone to the same fate — not 
unsuccessfully, though, nor on the Alaskan coast, but in £ 
Greenland bay, that tragically miscalled land which was, 
so far as the Sagas tell us, the Ultima Thule of the Norse 
Vikings. No, not unsuccessfully ; the purpose of the 
venture was gained — at what a cost of physical, nervous 
and moral power ! In 1906, L. Mylius Ericlisen com- 
manded the Danmarks Expedition, to explore, map and 
chart tlic unknown coast of north -cast Greenland. The 
object was mostly attained ; but, on what appeared to bo 
his last journey, Encliscn, accompanied by Lieutenant Ilocg 
Hagen and a faithful, heroic Eskimo, perished in the terrible 
ngours of the country —another ice-bound tragedy of the 
return, such as has now come to us from the Antarctic. 
Two separate efforts were made subsequently to find 
the bodies and papers of the missing men, the second 
one being successful in the matter of Brdnlund, the 
Eskimo; the great value of the first search parly being 
the food depots which they laid down. It was by 
these that the lives ol Captain Mikkelsen and his party 
were saved, when they made the third endeavour to gain 
definite knowledge of the fate of their forerunners. We 
have written that this finally successful explorer is an 
unfortunate man. The expedition began with bad luck. 
No workable dogs were forthcoming, according to arrange- 
ments, when lie and Jus crew arrived at the Fai oc Islands ; 
bv this mishtip some extremely valuable time was lost — a 
loss that came fearfully near to writing another " Tragedy ” 
on the discoverers' first northward trip, after housing the 
Alabama on the Greenland coast. It was al the end of this 
journey of three months odd during the home-run of which 
a live dog was actually attacked and devoured l>v its com- 
panions - that the body ot Bronlund was found and rever- 
ently buried. The record covers 5 2 pages of .1 large book, 
written in the present tense and m English that is far too 
colloquial to be literary ; yet, blase though we are to the 
narratives of explorers, we read it not merely in a sitting* 
but, as near as such a thing could be, in a breath. No 
romancist ot the rush -and- rapier order, nor any tumblc- 
trcmblc-and-run incidcntalist of the muidcr-mystcry type, 
could write with such a breathlessness, to say nothing of 
the overpowering reality, as Captain Mikkelsen has employed 
m describing the dangers, hardships, touch-aud-go incidents 
of that first northerly trip. Yet there is no dwelling on any 
point, no word too many in the description of any threaten- 
ing disaster. When they arrived back at the Alabama , 
day had shortened down to about three hours of more or 
less dull, grey light, during which the whirling snow was 
often too blinding to allow of progress. 

The remainder of that winter, 1909-10, went in recuper- 
ating men and dogs ready for the far greater trip then to 
come, and 111 healing Jorgensen’s frost-bitten hands and 
feet. On March 4th a fresh party set out on tlic big effort 
to reach Danmarks Fjord, seven degrees further up on the 
north-east shoulder of Greenland, and there find the bodies 
of Erichsen and Hagen, or locate the place where they died. 
It was a long, long journey, paid for by the attainment of 
its object ; but the outward going, stiff and marked by 
danger as it was at times, was in the nature of a holiday trip 
compared with the return. This part of the narrative is one 
of those rare records whereof we should have a stock, if so 
many heroes of*exploration had not died in their return 
tracks and their papers had not been lost with them. Hope- 
less beyond the touch of anything human is the heart that 
can read this and still be unmoved. All so simply told as 
the record is, even hardened men of action must find their 
pulses quicken as they read it page by page. Death seemed 
to be playing with the party, as a cat plays with a mouse — 
happily as a cat plays too lightly with a mouse, when its 
hole is handy enough for escape at last* With the leader 
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ill, the last dog gone (after each man had declared that 
he would take his faithful beasts to Denmark and keep 
them in case and affluence till they died, if they did but 
come safely out of the venture), all their gear compulsorily 
discarded, and the next food depot far away, again and 
again it was an apparently ever-losing race with death ; 
finally a wondrously inspiriting story of success, punctuated 
continually by misfortune. Of such stud only arc heroes 
shade ; and this book should become a classic narrative of 
Arctic exploration. 

J. iVllIRSON. 


EPISODES IN ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
HISTORY.* 

For sonic years past the story of that remnant which 
was left in England after 1559, faithful to Rome and 
suffering under a succession of penal enactments, has been 
pieced together from widely-scattered sources. It is a 
chapter of moving and melancholy accidents, unknown to 
the reading public, not until of late decipherable even by 
professed historians, and boldly misrepresented in the 
pages of men like Fronde, Kingsley, Macaulay — to name 
no others. Romance distorted its features ; religions 
prejudice turned away from the saints and heroes who, 
had they not belonged to the. old Church, would certainly 
have won admiring recognition. 'Flic; Penal l.a\vs have 
passed away, but the chronicle of mischiefs wrought bv 
them and of the splendid passive resistance they provoked 
is waiting still for a place 111 popular volumes. The average 
Englishman knows as little of his Roman Catholic kinsfolk 
since the Reformation as of mediaeval or modem Jews. 

Catholics arc now doing their utmost to break down the 

* " England under the Old Religion and Other Essays ” By 
Abbot F. A. Gasquct, I).D. (G. J3cll Sons.) 

" Tile live of Catholic Emancipation" Vol. Ill 13y the 
Right Rev. Monsignot Ward, President of St. Edmund's College. 
(Longmans.) 


wall of separation and come out of their Ghetto. Vast 
piles of documents from colleges abroad, from Rome and 
Douay, from bishops* chanceries, have been examined, 
partly edited, and the contents of them distilled into * 
print, with a care as well as a frankness of dealing not 
surpassed elsewhere. 1 do not believe in *' scientific ” 
history ; but these narratives, founded on original evidence, 
correspond to the requirements of a judicial report. There 
is no need to praise Abbot Gasquct ’s qualities in writing 
on subjects which he has made his own. Experts acknow- 
ledge them ; the public who feel an interest in such studies 
have learnt that they can trust his eye ami his word. On 
doctrinal inferences from the facts which lie brings forward 
there will, of course, be no lack of disputation. But the 
facts remain. His picture of the monastic life just before 
it was violently ended in this country is a sketch, drawn 
with restraint in clear outlines, well worthy to be kept in 
mind. Perhaps the most novel, as it is surely the most 
harrowing, of additions now made by Dr. Gasqimt to our 
information will be liis account of “ Scotland in Penal 
Days’* — a frightful record taken fiotn authenti^smirecs. 
'File whole book has much to commend it. 

Willi his third volume Monsignoi Ward, the son and 
brother of eminent wi iters, brings to a triumphant close 
the movement known — somewhat inaccm.it cl y — as Catholic 
Emancipation. He Ii.ls followed it mainlv as it was helped 
or hindered by events and pci sons on this side of St. 
(■coi go’s Channel, treating it in the light of domestic and 
Church history rather than connecting it with European 
revolutions. The original papers quoted in lull, or analysed 
in the text, gi\e Mgr Ward’s pages a value which they 
must always ictain. His freedom fioin bias, independent 
judgment, and lucid order, make him a pattern witness to 
the true state of the questions at one tunc passionately 
agitated between clergy and laity, bishops and religious 
corporations, Irish Catholics and their English brethren. 
A good companion volume to Mgi. Ward's, now accessible 
in cheap form, would be Lccky's on Daniel O'Connell. 
Both men, diflcnng as they do on fundamental principles. 



By G. F. Wattb, 
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By pa mtssion of Fiedk. lioiiya. Love Triumphant* 

By G. V. WattM. 


arc yet to a certain degree in sympathy with the gicat 
agitator. If a little more philosophy is required, it may 
be sought in Arnold’s “ Tush Kssays,” and above all, as 
Arnold himself remarks, in ” every essay, letter, and sj>ecch 
of Burke on the subject of Ireland.” 

William Barry. 


STUDIES IN LOVE AND TERROR** 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes V new book jiersuades one more 
than ever that she is a born writer ot the u>ute. “ Studies 
in Wives ” had brought us to that way of thinking on its 
first appearance. She is very good in the grand manner 
of ” The Pulse of Life.” She is better in the excellent 
sens&tionahsm of ” When No Man Pursucth ” and ” The 
Chink in the Armour.” She is best of all in the short 
story for which she has a French genius. She has the 
simple direct expression which the unite, requires, the con- 
centration, the delicate and keen observation. So far she 
is the true countrywoman of lie Maupassant and all those 
excellent craftsmen in worcts who have followed him. 
” The Chink in the Armour,” the least ambitious and yet 
in a sense the most complete of Mrs. I.owndcs’s novels, 
for it compelled the breathless interest of the reader as 
few modern novels compel it, was a short story somewhat 
spun out. The first and the last story in these “ Studies ” 
compel in the same way. The element of the terrible in 
the first story is very well done, but it docs not create 
*the atmosphere as does ” St. C'athai inc’s God,” where we 
touch and feel the slow life in the old country-house, where 
there is madness and horror and death. Once more we 
have to congratulate Mrs. Lowndes on her manner. One 
always feels that the story is so well in hand and the grand 
manner rarely fails. She is not very much concerned with 

• 41 Studies in Love and Terror,” By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 

(5s. (Methuen.) 


speculation and doubt as to whether the French naval 
captain in the first story would have outraged discipline 
and compromised the woman he loved by taking her out 
in a torpedo-boat : whether the lady would have embarked 
on the forbidden adventure with a crew of ten. of her own 
and her husband’s townsmen, for example. She has the 
art to persuade us that these things are done. At her 
best she writes beautifully ; and there are strange poignant 
bits of observation, such as : ” As is always the case with 
a living creature near to death little Peter Bellairs looked 
very lonely.” Mrs. Lowndes has always her story to tell. 
Sometimes she is just a little fatigued. She could have 
made more of ” The Woman from Purgatory.” But in an 
age of the slipshod and the cheap, it is a delight to find 
such craftsmanship, such good breeding as hers. 


SOME VICTORIAN GIANTS.* 

Mr. Coleridge’s book is primarily a book of anecdotes ; 
which being so, the obvious way to review it is to give anec- 
dotes by which its qualities may be suggested and readers 
sent to the book itself. The large number and excellence 
of the talcs about Victorian celebrities make selection 
difficult, and the difficulty is increased by the fact that 
the work contains many stories which, though familiar in 
one shape or another, are here told for the first time in 
their proper authentic form. That Mr. Coleridge sets out 
most advantageously for a gossiper about an age that has 
gone may be gathered from the fact that among those he 
knew more or less intimately were Matthew Arnold, 
Cardinal Newman, Meredith, Dean Stanley, ” Bob ” 
Lowe, Browning, Lewis Morris, Jowett, Ruskin, Gladstone, 
General Booth, G. F. Watts, Whistler, Boehm, Labouchere, 
and Sir Henry Irving. It is a list that only indicates the 
catholicity of the contents ; and it has to be noted that 
Mr. Coleridge has a special and appropriate manner for 
dealing with e^ch of his subjects. For instance, writing 
of Newman he is all tenderness and dignity, while for 
some of the stage and painting friends there is a fitting 
abandon and gaiety. When any given celebrity is under 
consideration one gets the imi>rcssion that with that 
celebrity Mr. Coleridge’s sympathy and understanding arc 
complete. It is a respect m which he is an ideal raconteur ; 
but, in view of the wide and curious range of subjects, 
the impiession may have been harder to create than Mr* 
Coleridge would have us infer. 

The note throughout is of cheery kindliness — an excep- 
tion being some remarks as to Henry Irving 1 and the 
dramatic critics. Mr. Coleridge remembers a certain ” first 
night ” during the actor’s long reign at the Lyceum. 
Trving asked him to stay and have supper in the Beefsteak 
Club-room upstairs, ” and help him with some of the 
critics.” The helping would seem to have been done 
chiefly with cigars that ” looked about ten inches long, 
and were no doubt very choice, rare and precious”' Irving 
paid for these, and he " ladled out ” the cigars into the 
critics’ (f deep and large coat pockets.” During the 
process, though, he looked swiftly at Mr. Coleridge,* shut 
one eye, and gazed at him with the other with “ the drollest 
and most informing expressions.” Mr. Coleridge departed 
with the critics, he tells, continuing to ” help ” Irving with 
them by extolling the play all the way up the Strand. It 
is not an edifying picture. Less edifying is this : 

“ Many years afterwards, I remember Irving saying to me 
that if the Press took bribes he was bound to pay them, dis- 
gusting as the business was. . . • He said that one critic, whom 
he named to me, had 1 cost him/ since he began, quite ten thou- 
sand pounds. Of course it was done indirectly, by buying plays 
which were nevqr performed, and such like elegant transactions/* 

This was long ago, and one can only wonder when the 
practice ceased. 

it is a relief to turn to Mr. Coleridge in his placid mood, 
to read his tales of Newman, of Arnold, Manning, Lewis 
Morris, Browning, and ” Coleridge, C. J.” Of Newman, 
presented to children, he writes : 

* “ Memories.” By the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. With is 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. (Lane.) 
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"I do not think the old man saw any little children very 
often in an intimate way. . . . Certain it was that after gazing 
at them silently for a little while he became visibly moved, and 
rising from the table he murmured in a low voice half intro- 
spectively as it were, ‘I think I must bless him.' He came 
round the table and laid his hand on the little child’s head and 
said a few words of benediction ” 

Ail the anecdotes arc not of men well remembered to- 
day. We have stories, for instance, of Bishop Phillpotts, 
seemingly a prelate of some geniality, who said to his 
host, on departing, " Good-bye, Sir John. I have jnuch 
enjoyed my visit. 1 have only two suggestions to make 
for the improvement of your home and park : I should 
pull down the house, and fill up the pond with it.” In the 
absence of proof that the saying was not the work of 
someone of earlier date, a connoisseur of anecdotes must 
offer no unpleasant comment ; but what of this, attributed 
to the bishop as lus suggestion on a proposed plan for 
paving with wood blocks ? ” In my opinion, if the Dean 

and Chapter would put their heads together the thing 
would be done.” Those learned in regard to the colitliic 
age, oi^vcn the clays of Sidney Smith, may have; some- 
thin^osay. Still, in an anecdotal work such things are 
bound to occur, and in Mr. Coleridge’s volume they arc 
refreshingly few. 

No new light is shed on Mr. Coleridge’s varied collection of 
giants, but a good deal of the old light is emphasised : as in the 
case of Browning, whom he met frequently. He was an 
inveterate ” diner-out,” says Mr. Coleridge, who adds 
that the poet always talked down to ladies, and discoursed 
to them about bonnets and clothes. This may, of course, 
have been Browning’s humour or an cndcavout to accom- 
modate himself to environment, but Mr. Coleridge assures 
us that it ” not seldom filled clever women with annoy- 
ance.” There is also this naive comment on the poet in 
private life : 

f * Though my chary mentions frequent occasions when 1 was 
in his company, it records no luminous savings of liis T do 
not think anyone would have discovered from his talk that lie 
was the extraordinary man his writings show him 1 o have been." 
In other words, he was a smooth social acquisition, a human 
being who left shop behind him in years when it was 
apparently not the custom to do so. A multiplicity of 
reticent or bonnet -talking Brownings would have made 
succeeding book-compiling Coleridges an impossibility. Mr. 
Coleridge, though, admits that Browning had a sense of 
humour : 

14 Shortly after the publication of one of his volumes which 
was rather more obscure than usual, he and my father met . 
and Browning asked mv lather if he had read this last volume 
My father replied : * Yes, I have, and I think I understand about 
a third of it.’ To which Browning’ rejoined * That’s very W€*ll 
for a man of your under standing ’ ’’ 

Mr. Coleridge ends 011 a low key. He writes of 44 the 
great galaxy of the Victorian Age,” saying that John 
Morlcy alone survives, ” the last of the giants,” and 
adds : ” Where are those that fill their places ? Where 
indeed ? The mould is broken.” Let Mr. Coleridge be of 
good cheer : other times, other moulds. 

David Hoim.r. 


TRUTH AND GLAMOUR OF DARTMOOR.* 

I think there should be no question that 44 Widccombc 
Fair ” is the ripest fruit of Mr. Phillpotts , genius. This 
book might well be the model of an Knghsh realism, saner 
than any taught us outside England. The wealth and 
fairness of honest observation that have gone to the making 
of it arc rarer even than the skill that has packed a mass 
of humanity into one volume ; and, so far as my reading 
goes, this is unique in fiction. There arc critics who, 
accepting the author's modest foreword, have said that his 
work is not a story but a picture, and have seemed to mean 
by this that it did not strongly hold their interest. The 
common story method by which a few characters arc linked 
together by events that affect the fortunes of 011c or two 

* “Widecombe Fair.” By Eden Phillpotts. 6 s. (John 
Murray.) 

" Sleeping Waters.” By John Trevena. 6 s. (Constable.) ' 


of them, and subordinate those of the rest, as in a play, is 
one that may be used successfully by^ far less able hands ; 
but the interest it rouses is not often one for philosophic 
natures. Here is a novel of humanity. Yet, for my part, 

I find it sufficiently absorbing, and think that in any age 
and country where the pace and purposes of life were normal, 
and the intelligence of adult readers was balanced, it would 
at once displace, even in popular esteem, most of the thin * 
and feverish fiction that beguiles our hurry. As it is 
certain that wc must either be ruined or fall to a normal 
pace again, somehow and some day, the future of ” Wide- 
combe Fair ” is, to my mind, assured. I take it to be one 
of the permanent books. 

It presents the life of a Dartmoor village during four years, 
and the singular triumph of its workmanship is that this 
is clone impartially, alike in spirit and in the choice of 
material for study. One secs a fair proportion of wisdom 
and folly, good and evil, comedy and tragedy. On a canvas 
so large as this of Mr. Phillpotts, such justice of design and 
accomplishment appears masterly in a sense that puts him 
above rivals. Only the finest humour made it possible. 

A question of art raised by the author in his foreword 
finds me sympathetic with his ideal, but uneasy about its 
pract ic.il phases. Answering the charge that he has often 
made his scenery as important as the people who moved 
through it, and so delayed action for the purpose of des- 
cribing this theatre of action, Mr. Phillpotts affirms the 
light of an artist to do 41s he pleases in this matter ; says 
that to him the phenomena of man’s environment are as 
interesting as man himself : and outlines an art which, 
suivcying the whole spectacle of Nature, should awaken 
a new sense of proportion and perspective. One had 
divined this ideal in ” The Forest on the Hill ” and other 
novels ; my own view is that, ol necessity, it must inform 
a writer’s mind much more fully than it fills his actual 
canvas. His purpose being to convey to others a concep- 
tion and a point of view, he is obliged to consider their 
capacity as well as his message, or the message may mis- 
carry ; and it is a simple psychological fact that wc arc 
more interested to hear what Uncle Tom Cobleigh felt and 
said about the landscape or the weather than to have them 
finely pictured for us in an equal number of words. More, 
the finest and most sympathetic picture possible cannot 
move us, or make us see them 41s clearly, as we are moved 
and made to see by far less art expended on the man. 

In 44 Widccombc Fair ” the question never arises ; and 
it is for this reason, as mm h as for any other, that I adjudge 
Hus novel the ripest fruit of Mr. Phillpotts’ genius and the 
finest achievement of his workmanship. “ At the eleva- 
tion needed for such a survey, only the sound of laughter 
is heard : Melpomene’s self stalks dwarfed out of recogni- 
tion, as seen by flic indifferent gods ; ” but wc who read 
arc on the ground, and that is why the author’s elevation 
pleases us. ” The Forest on the ITill ” was about the en- 
vironment and man ; 44 Widccombc Fair ” is about man 
in the environment Its greatness is due to the very sense 
of proportion and perspective which that elevation gives, 
but its interest is still human, and only human. No other 
kind of interest can equal that, or detract from it, or much 
alter it. I dispute, therefore, that tiie landscape with 
figures lies as much within a novelist's range as it docs 
within that of a painter. The figures in a novel insist on 
living. 

The glamour of Mr. John Tre vena's story, ” Sleeping 
Waters,” which is reviewed here liccause it also is a novel 
of Dartmoor, baffles the reader strangely, and seems tt> me 
to have a little confused the writer. A consumptive priest, 
overworked in the East End of I*ondon, is sent away into 
Devonshire by -friends, and, as the effect of robuster health 
— so we are led to think — behaves unlike a priest in a series 
ol romantic and peculiar adventures that fill the book. 
But at the end, when the lack of verisimilitude in some of 
these 4id ventures has alarmed us for the author, we are 
allowed to understand that the hero is, as a matter of fact, 
neither robust nor sane, but, like ourselves, has been a 
victim of hallucinations. One is sorry, but this will never 
do. There is so much good writing in the book, and so 
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much else that goes to prove an author’s quality, that I 
wish Mr. Trevena had had the courage to deal outright in 
fantasy. Keighley Snowden. 


MORE GEORGIAN POETRY.* 

The book of the moment in verse is Mr. T). H. Lawrence's, 
lie is remarkable for wluit he does not do and for what 
he does. Thus, he does not write smoothly, sweetly and 
with dignity ; nor does he choose subjects, such as black- 
birds* at sunset, which ask to be so treated. For some 
time past it has been understood that verse is not best 
written in jerks of a line in length. Mr. Lawrence goes 
further, and at times seems bent on insulting rhyme, as 
in this stanza from 11 Dog-tired " : 

" The horses are un tackled, the chattering machine 
Is still at Iasi. Jf she would come, 

I would gather up the warm hav from 
The hill-brow, and lie in her lap till the green 
Sky ceased to quiver and lost its fired sheen " 
Correspondingly, he writes of matters which cannot Ik; 
subdued to conventional rhythm and rhyme — chiefly the 
intense thoughts, emotions, or gropings of self-conscious 
men or women set on edge by love or fatigue or solitude. 
If he trusts to make a general appeal, it is by faithful con- 
centration on the particular — a woman receiving a lover 
straight from bloodshed, a mail repulsed, standing like an 
" insect small in the fur of this hill " m the night when 
11 The night’s flood-winds have lifted my last desire from me. 
And my hollow flesh stands up in the night abandoncdly," 
and saying to the woman : 

" And T in the fur oi the world, and you a pale fleck from the sky, 
How we hate each oilier to-night, hate, you and I, 

As the world of activity hates the dream that goes on on high. 
As a man hates the dreaming woman lie love», hut who will 
not reply.” 

The last comparison would be a flaw were* it not that 
Mr. J^iwrence sacrifices everything to intensity, particularly 
in amorousness Mis triumph is, by image and hint and 
direct statement, to bring before us some mood which 
overpowers all of a sick, complex man save Ins self-con- 
sciousness. Mr. Lawrence is fearless in treatment as in 
choice of subject. He will be exact in defining an intui- 
tion, a physical state, or an appearance due to the pathetic 
fallacy — herein resembling the man in " We have bit no 
forbidden apple." He will give us in dialect the plainest 
outlines of a working-class tragedy, and in careful abstract 
monologue a schoolmaster’s moment of satisfaction when 
it is sweet in the morning to teach boys who are ins slaves : 
“ Only as swallows are slaves to the eaves 
They build upon, as mice are slaves 
'fo the man who threshes and sows the sheaves ” 
Such moods he will sometimes follow with a painful curi- 
osity that makes us rather sharers in a process than wit- 
nesses of a result. He; does not refuse external things, 
a gang of labourers at work on timber, a picture by Corot, 
the Moon. A surprising number of his poeiiLs are tributary 
to the moon, but a moon of his own world, “ divesting 
herself of her golden shift," or bringing him a pang of 
reminiscence, or reddening : 

" The moon lies hack and reddens ; 

In the valley, a corncrake calls monotonous! \ , 
With a piteous, unalterable plaint, that deadens 
My confident activity : 

With a hoarse, insistent request that falls 
Unwearicdly, unweanedly. 

Asking something more ol me, 

# Yet more of me ” 

* M Love Poems and Others ” By D. II. Lawieiice. 5s. net. 
(Duckworth.) 

“ Helen Redeemed and Other Poems." By Maui ice Hewlett. 
4 »- 6d. net. (Macmillan.) * 

" Valdixnar : A Poetic Drama." By Ronald Campbell 
Macfic. 3s. 6d net. (Erskine Macdonald ) 

" Jesus of Nazareth : A Poetical Drama in Seven Seem *." 
By Alexandra von Herder. 5s. net. (Heinemann.) 

" The Gallant Way." By Frank Taylor. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Murray.) 

“ Prison Songs and Poems." By J. Robert Clarke. 2s. net. 
(Erskine Macdonald.) 

19 Thomas Campion and the Art of English Poetry." By 
Thomas MacDonagh. 35. 6d. net. (Dublin : Figgis.) 


I doubt if much of his effect is due to rhythm. Verse 
aids him chiefly by allowing him to use a staccato short- 
hand which would be more uncomfortable in prose. But, 
whether the verse is always relevant or not, Mr. Lawrence 
writes in a concentration so absolute that the poetry is 
less questionable than the verse. 

Mr. Hewlett is far removed from Mr. Lawrence in form. 
Mr. Lawrence's form has been groped for : it is as near as 
possible natural poetry. Mr. Hewlett’s has been assumed : 
it is a fascinating, not wholly deceptive mask. He appears 
in verse as a servant of Diana : 

"To whom all the praise of him who writes, 

Ever » ” 

as lie says in one of his ten " staves " about Helen. Hut 
it is in speaking of himself that he is at his best : writing 
dignified sonnets, in whose mediaeval mixture the spiritual 
masters the sensuous, and in fact survives alone m 
" I Iyinma- Beatrix." He is less happy, but more pains- 
taking and detailed, in depicting 

Argivc Helen, slim anil sweet, 

For whose bosom and delight. 

For whose eyes, those wells of peace, 

Paris wrought, as well he might, 

T 011 years’ woe fot Tiov and Greece."* 

For this Argive Helen and his own imagined Helen are 
two different conceptions, which his art is not strong enough 
to save fiom confusion tune after time. Had lie kept to 
her, and left out the heroes and the gods, lie; could have 
made something of her, but on the large canvas his inklings 
are lost. 

It is hard to be just to Dr. Macfic after reading Mr. 
T^iwrcncc. For his drama concerns chiefly a Viking turned 
Christian, whom nothing could lure to tight again until in 
the last act his beloved, who has led his army instead, is 
seen to fall ; and the king speaks to liis Vikings in blank 
verse, thus : 

" When the dawn 

Comes shimmering into the western sky 

Oui oars will beat and beat across the foam ; 

Our sails will blossom in the morning breeze ..." 

But for those who still like to see heroic figures in every 
way worthy of this straightforward blank verse, Dr. Mactic 
is unexcelled. 

11 is manly sweetness is not to be found m the dramatic 
pageant of " Jesus of Nazareth," where the blank verse, 
by the way, is seldom decasyllabic, but seldom lacking in 
substance or force. The scenes suffer by being a mixture 
of the old and the new, instead of a simplification on the 
one hand, or, on the other hand, an elaborate rehandling 
of the old. In spite of the excellence of several passages, 
and its invariable rex ere nee, it is not much more than a 
dignified tinkering with the theme 

Mr. Frank Taylor makes no mistake in writing of 

“ The regiments that .so gaily took the rub, 
(rub-a-dub, rub a-dub) " 

from Cressy to Malplaquct and Mmdcn, wherever British 
soldiers have been led by officers bied 

•'In the schools that forge and weld the best of the breed. 

Brave boys m the schools that are schools for men, hard 
.schools for the men that lead." 

There is not much patriotic averse written with less non- 
sense and more metrical skill than Mi Taylor's. 

Mr. Clarke’s verses would not have been remarkable if 
they had not been written, in prison, as the " Epic of 
Hades " was written in the * Underground." But knowing 
that they were so written makes them more memorable 
than the similar ones written daily, for all that can be 
known to the contrary, m fairyland. 

Mr. McDonagh, himself a poet, now shows himself a 
very keen student of poetry and of criticism, a worthy 
follower in prosodical studies by Mr. T. S. Omond, and 
a suggestive if not a victorious one. In the course of 
studying Campion he leaves few important questions of 
prosody untouched, and none of these umllununated. He 
gives also, by the way, much promise of sympathetic in* 
sight and several specimens of delightful prose. 

Edward Thomas. 
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A CRITICS LIQUEURS.* 

To the younger generation —a scarcely negligible 
quantity nowadays, when Lancashire dramatists in their 
unccnsored plays suggest to approving British audiences 
that it is really the only generation that matters- -Sir 
Frederick Wedmore is doubtless known almost exclu- 
sively as a writer on art, an unrivalled expert on prints 
and etchings. This little book serves well to show his 
versatility. It is not, it may lie remarked, a book to read 
at a sitting : rather is it a book to be taken as liqueur- 
taking people take liqueurs, at intervals, small draughts 
at a time. Sir Frederick’s liqueurs are suggestive and 
exhilarating. In epigrammatic prose- - marred now and 
again by a heavy employment of parentheses, but generally 
careful, limpid and easy-flowing he sets forlli his views 
on many things, which range from Browning’s “ Landscape ” 
to the Macbeth of Sir Henry Jrving, from Job to Francois 
Coppdc. 

One of the selections is a short story, " A Chemist of 
thj Suburbs,” which presents Sir Frederick in a manner 
that^gygjd have made him an acc eptable addition to the 
writers for The Yellow hook , and proves that the diy 
point is^not necessarily the only point of a dry-point 
authority. " A Chemist of the Suburbs ” is highly charged 
with sound sentimentality, and might have been written 
by Mr. l<eonard Merrick or one of the French masters of 
the short story. That S11 Frederick understands the art 
of the conte is suggested by his own comment, that writers 
and serious readers know that a good short story " cannot 
possibly be a precis, a synopsis, a scenario as it were, of 
a novel.” lie* says that that is why great writers succeed 
in it so seldom . . . even a novelist like Mr. Hardy, the 
stretch of whose canvas has never led him into carelessness 
of detail. While on the subject Sir Frederick has some- 
thing to say of Whistler. To a remark that the short 
story is wont to be estimated, not by its quality, but by 
its size lie adds, 

" . .a motk of appraisement under wlm li Hu* passion of 
Schumann, with his wistful questionings . . . would be esteemed 
less seriously than the amicable score of ' Mantana ’ And a drv 
point bv Mr Whistler, two dozen lines laid with the last refine- 
ment of charm, would l>e held inferior to a panorama bv PIulip- 
poteau " 

Sir Frederick's views may, for all we know, never have 
varied in the very least as to Phihppotcau and his 
seemingly deplorable ” panoramas ” ; but there has been a 
certain flux as to the. other artist. 

Engaging thioughout, the book is best when dealing with 
Rembrandt and M6ryon. 

I). II. 

TYRCONNELt 

Mr. Sergeant’s title, as he himself recognizes, is not cx 
actly fitting or cxpiessivc. " Tattle Jennings " lias a com- 
paratively small part in the story, though so far as it goes 
it is a vivid part. The greater interest of the work is his- 
torical. not biographical. It will not sec ure its due sti aight 
away. Along with the first-hand and valuable material 
there is too much needless detail, particularly in the first 
volume. Mr. Sergeant is full of his subject and of things 
that bear but slightly or lfldircctly thereon, and in Ins 
interested and impartial way In* crowds a scries of pages 
with a wealth of matter in which the graphic and the well- 
nigh trivial are intermixed. 'Phis means a ceitain strain 
6n the reader who is not as deeply concerned over the 
period and the personalities as he is himself, and it militates 
for a time against his conscientious presentation of, we 
might almdst say lus apologia for, Tyrconnel. in due 
course, however, the persevering reader is fairly well re- 
warded. He finds that with all his faults '^Dick Talbot ” 
had bold and striking qualities, that he has been recklessly 

* " Pages Assembled . A Selection from the Writings, Imagina- 
tive and Critical, of Frederick Wedmore " is. 6rl. net. 
(Mathews.) 

t " Little Jennings and Fighting Dick Talbot : A Life of the 
Duke and Duchess of Tyrconnel." By Philip W. Sergeant. 
2 Vols. Illustrated. 24s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


and grossly maligned by Macaulay and others, that much 
in the tortuous drama of his time, in Ireland especially, has 
been misunderstood, or presented in the spirit of prejudice 
and partisanship. 

It may be long, however, before the sober truth will 
supciscdc Ihc vividly rendered untruth in the popular 
imagination, or even m that of historians who do not go to 
original sources and documents. Tyrconnel is a vicious * 
bogey-man in the minds of writers of historical primers and 
articles in popular encyclopaedias. " Dirty work,” " this 
scoundrel," ” wretches of this stamp," " characteristic 
treachery ” occur even in " Chambers’s," in which his 
crowded and dramatic life is summed up and blackened in 
some twenty lines. Racial bias and theological bias have 
both helped to distort the vision and the picture of the 
general historian, who is on the side of William and against 
James 1 1 . -stiangely enough the Pope of the period was an 
aliettor and a helper of William. 

Mr. Sergeant deals with tangled issues in a patient temper 
and with matters of racial and historical controversy in a * 
fair-minded and balanced spirit. A good deal of the work 
is a corrective, part of it is an acquisition. If the best of it, 
were judiciously extracted, and presented in a popular form 
and at a popular price, it would Ik* enlightening and helpful 
in many quarters that it cannot reach at present. 

It makes the Anglo- Irish circumstances of troubled and 
tragic years rather clearer to the general reader. The 
inner and real Ireland, with her vision, sufferings, philo- 
sophy, expressed in her own language, does not come within * 
Mr. Sergeant's province. That inner Ireland, however, 
affords the material for a great and moving story when the 
accomplished and penetrative historian arises. 

W. P. R. 

THE BACONIAN HERESY.* 

'File only real SI lakcspeare- Bacon problem is how on 
earth anyone ever managed to persuade himself that there 
was one. We are already beginning to forget the 
amazing gentlemen who discovered those absurdly in- 
genious cryptograms wlmli clearly proved that the plays 
were written by Bacon. Apparently they had satisfied 
themselves that great poetry could lie written something 
111 this fashion : 

" ' To be 01 not to he, that is the question. 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to ’ 

“ No — that won’t do. I've got Ji in all right as the thiri^ 
letter of the first line, and I must have A as the third letter in 
the second line, 01 I shall never be able to spell Bacon in this 
soliloquy." 

No man so stupidly preoccupied could write poetry of 
any kind ; and no man in his senses would go over great 
poetry he had written and mangle it and make its beauty 
subservient to the introduction into it of an elaborate 
crypt ogi am. 'Flic person who had no more respect than 
that for lus art could not write a poem that was good 
enough to win a prize in a Limerick comjxitition. The 
whole theory was obviously nonsensical, .md the wiser 
Baconians abjure it and openly regret it was ever advanced, 
because it lias discredited tlieir cause with ail thinking 
people. They say now they have other and more reput- 
able evidence. But what docs it amount to ? A few years 
ago one of these curious gentlemen wrote an article in a 
magazine saying that in one of Bacon's notebooks was 
a list of forms of salutation ; that these had been invented, 
by Bacon, and, at all events, made their first appearance 
in literature in the plays attributed to Shakespeare. * Yet 
anybody who took the trouble to look back a little could 
find most of these forms of salutation in the old Robin 
Hood ballads ‘that were written before Shakespeare was 
born. Then they laboriously compile what they please to 
call parallel passages, similarities of phrase or opinion th$t 
are common to the works of both Shakespeare and Bacon, 
and offer this as evidence that Bacon must have written 
the plays ; moreover, they find in the plays a display of 
legal knowledge that they say could only be possessed tfy 

* “The Baconian Heresy.’* By J. M. Robertson; M.P. 

2 is. net. (Herbert Jenkins). 
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a trained lawyer, such as Bacon was. More than all, per- 
haps, they rely on the unproved fact that Shakespeare was 
a man of no education ; they even exaggerate his ignorance, 
and the most persistent of them scornfully calls him " an 
illiterate clown." So we are asked to believe that so shrewd 
a man as Bacon, desirous of concealing his authorship of 
the plays, was so unspeakably foolish as to arrange for an 
illiterate clown to pass them off as his own. The thing 
gould not be done. If Shakespeare could not read or write, 
his fellow-actors and brother-dramatists could not be kept 
unaware of that, and such a silly deception could never hope 
to deceive any of them. So your indomitable Baconian 
tries to shuffle out of this difficulty by suggesting that 
there must have been two Shakcspcarcs : one the illiterate 
clown who was merely the actor who afterwards settled 
down as a country gentleman at Stratford, and one, a 
more intelligent William Shakes pcarc, who posed as author 
of the plays that Bacon had written. 

It is all too farcical. The Baconians arc in the main 
an unimaginative people who being quite without genius 
themselves cannot make the least allowance for its miracu- 
lous workings in another. They do not realise that it is 
the poetry in them that makes the plays of Shakespeare 
great, the poetry and their feeling for nature and their 
knowledge of humanity ; and that the learning m them 
is the least important of their merits. Given the genius 
that the author of the plays must have had, there is nothing 
else to wonder at : it could be nothing for a man so alive 
and mmblc-wittod as Shakespeare to puk up all the legal 
knowledge he displays, and the scraps of correct and in- 
correct Latin and French that he uses now and then. 
Your stolid Baconians cannot comprehend that such a man 
as Shakespeare might employ in the plays evciy ounce of 
learning he had acquired, and had the nous to use it so 
easily and in such fashion as to suggest that there was far 
more at the back of it , they take it for granted that if 
he knew so much he must needs have known ever so much 
more. Which is the natural attitude of men whose whole 
knowledge is drawn laboriously from books m the presence 
of a finer, higher spirit whose quick wits and intuitions 
have rarer me ns of education. If Bacon had written plays 
they would certainly have been more like Ben Jonson's, 
ovcilaid with his learning. And before they worry about 
paiallel passages, let the Baconians quote us passages from 
Bacon that contain any glimmerings of the humour that 
leavens all the plays and riots so gloriously in many of 
them ; let them prove from anything Bacon is known to 
have wntten that lie had it in him to create a Falstaff or 
a Dogberry. 

They simply cannot do it, because with all his wit Bacon 
had no humour. Still, one feels it was worth while to take 
the blusterous Baconian theory into a corner and knock 
it quietly on the head, once for all. And this is the pious, 
servit cable job that Mr. J. M. Kobertson has done in 41 The 
Baconian Heresy." He meets the Baconians on their own 
ground, and by applying the comparative method not only 
to the writings of Bacon and Shakespeare but to those of 
Bacon and the other Elizaliethan dramatists, knocks the 
top off the Baconian theory and the bottom out of it and 
shows you there is simply nothing inside. He accounts 
for the apparent classical scholarship of Shakespeare, and 
demonstrates by comparisons how widely and utterly 
different were the piose styles of Bacon and Shakespeare. 
He might have printed Bacon’s few acknowledged poems 
to demonstrate how widely different, too, were their ppetical 
styles. He astutely points out that Bacon, 

"does not lard with law Ins writings on other subjects, as 
the Baconians make him out to have done in the Plays— a 
circumstance which alone might have served to guard careful 
readers against the notion that the law tags m the Plays came 
from his pen." 

He gives you a careful study of the vocabularies of both 
nicn, and makes it clear that these differed as widely as 
their styles do. He 6liows you that there are more parallel 
passages or coincidences of phrase to be found between 
Bacon and other contemporary dramatists than between 
Bacon and Shakespeare ; and he has collected from divers 
other Elizabethan dramatists who never studied the law 
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passages that would seem to indicate at least as much 
legal knowledge as the Baconians attribute to the writer 
of Shakespeare's dramas lie might have mentioned that 
Massinger's signature is as crude and " illiterate " as the 
signatures of Shakespeare, though Massinger was an Oxford 
man. But lie has done enough. He has written the most 
careful and most masteih exposure of the Baconian hciesy 
that lias yet been published If the thing had to be done 
at all it was well to do it minutely, thoroughly, convinc- 
ingly, and that is liow Mr Kotiertson has done it. For 
every reasonable man who lias read his book the Baconian 
theory will hcnccfoith be dead, and the Baconians may 
go on waking the corpse as long as they like, they cannot 
bring it to life again. 

A. Si. John Adcock. 


Hiovel IRotes. 


THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN. By Jeffery Faruol. 6s. 

(Sampson Low.) 

There will always be a public, and a grateful one, for those 
novelists who take the advice of Mr. Balfour and 44 chccr us 
up " High m the admired circle of the cheery romancers 
stands Mr. Fainol, weaving inventions out of the Regency 
time, and making everything in that \cry mixed period 
subservient to constancy and manly courage Manly 
courage has it virtually all the way in the person of 
Barnabas Baity, for wiien he is down on Ins luck and 
thwarted m Ins social ambitions, he stands highest in the 
affections of the unsophisticated reader. He inherits good 
looks and brajvny smews from Ins father, the ex-cliampion 
of the English ring in the heyday of pugilism , and he in- 
herits some thrce-quai ters ot a million from a quarter which 
we can only assign to the arbitrary region of the author’s 
expediency. He enters his lino to back up pluck and 
patience with unbounded gcnmosity, and makes him fulfil 
his purpose. But Barnabas is not a whit more generous 
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*than his author, for Mr. Farnol lavishes language and in- 
cident and character up and down his pages with the 
largesse of a spendthrift possessed of inexhaustible 
resources. The heroine, Cleonc, has a good deal in common 
with Cliarmian in " The Broad Highway," and the social 
ornaments and villains whom Barty encounters in his 
upward progress to Oeone's hand and the honours of Court, 
have every mark of kinship with Sir Maurice Vibart and his 
compeers in that most enchanting story*. Where Mr. 
Farnol l>cst succeeds, however, is in depicting the plainer 
humours and eccentricities of the population of the road, 
and here, we fancy, lie has no ecpial since Dickens. There 
is the same weakness for labels and unchanging attributes 
and tricks of speech, but there is the same inventiveness, 
and the same glorious high spirits slung oft a flying pen 
that has neither guile nor misgiving. 

THE SECOND-SIGHTER'S DAUGHTER* ByG 13 liurgin. 

Os. (Hutchinson ) 

Mr. Burgin awakens one's interest and curiosity by 
comn^^gji^g lus story with an ancient legend : " Once 
upon a time then* was a man who picked up a stone to 
throw at Jus enemy But his enemy escaped lieforc he 
could hurl it at him So the man carried the stone in his 
pocket for seven years, turned it, and at the end of another 
seven years thiew it at his enemy and missed lnm." It 
is a shrewdly significant prelude to the story of thwarted 
revenge which follows. Mr. Burgin has selected a strik- 
ingly uncanny character for his heroine : a wild, radiantly 
beautiful woman with a power and charm that arc in- 
human. She dwells m an atinospheic of mystery ; her 
father has weird traffickings with the 1 Other World— what 
wonder then that she ran cast spells about men, ruining 
the lives of two of them and spoiling her own ? The best 
character in the book is undoubtedly Mirby Harrison — a 
bloated, irritable old man, with an undernature so generous 
and sincere that one forgives him his many failings. The 
story bristles with strongly dramatic situations ; it is well 
written, and the interest that is foreshadowed in the legend 
at the beginning is cleverly retained to the end. 

THE HIPPODROME. By Rachel Hayward. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.) 

A novel that excites 1 with its incidents, and at the 
same time satisfies with its 1 harai terisation is not very 
frequently met with. Miss Hayward certainly fulfils both 
the demand for adventure and the desire that adventure 
should bo worked out through living people, and not by 
means of labelled shadows. But " The Hippodrome " 
would have been more aptly entitled " Fatality " Fate 
undoubtedly met Arithclli when she alighted at the rail- 
way station at Barcelona in the person of fount Polcski, 
a devoted member ol a gang of Russian Anarchists. The 
cleverly-contrived plot centres in Arithclli, a girl of haunt- 
ing beauty, who becomes chief equestrienne at the Barce- 
lona Hippodrome. She finds the famous Spanish city a 
veritable " entresol dc Tenter," but escapes unscathed from 
its gross temptations. Inevitably through her friendship 
with Polcski, she gets mixed up with the Anarchists, and 
is taken like a bird in the fowler's snare. Vardri, another 
member of the gang, with wheTrn she falls in love, attempts 
to free Arithclli and himself from the clutches of Sobrenski, 
the leader. Arithclli is portrayed with care, and deserves 
the pains the author took 111 her delineation. The theme 
is full of dramatic scenes, and its interesting possibilities 
are developed into an enthralling story. 

MRS. PRATT OF PARADISE FARM. By Katharine 
Tynan. 6*. (Smith, Elder & Co ) 

" Mrs. Pratt, of Paradise Farm, leant across her gate 
and looked up and down the road. She was a big. fair- 
skinned, soft-eyed young woman, with abundant chestnut 
, hair ..." Two figures appear in the distance, and she 
hides behind a bush until she thinks they will have passed ; 
however, they do not pass ; creeping cautiously out, Mrs. 
Pratt sees that they have stopped at the gate — a young 


And beautiful girl and a handsome young man — strangers 
to her. They ask if she has lodgings to let. Mrs. Pratt is 
startled, and says she has never thought of letting lodgings, 
and although she would very much like to take these two 
kindly and aristocratic young people as lodgers, she feels 
they cannot know who she is. " Tears formed, large and 
liquid, in her eyes. You can't want to come and lodge 
here," she said, with a broken-hearted humility. " You 
can’t have heard ; yet 'twas in all the papers ! I'm Mrsf 
l*ratt — the Mrs. Pratt— -the one that was tned for the 
murder of her husband ! ” The story of Nancy Pratt 
and these two strangers is full of romance and mystery, 
of sunshine and clouds. It is a charming story, told daintily 
and sympathetically, and contains some excellent char- 
acter studies ; 41 Old Sarah " is a masterpiece. 

DOCTOR WHITTY- ByG A Birmingham. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Since Kirriemuir gave Mr. Barrie an original for 
" Thrums," we may fairly doubt if any Scots or Irish 
village has supplied anyone with so much gay material 
as Westport, m County Mayo, has done to Canon Hannay. 
He has given us several novels, and short stories by the 
dozen, all more or less coloured with the grey light and 
April shadows of that little village on the sea edge of * 
Connaught. " Dr. Whitty " is a compromise between 
the author’s two best fiction veins, being simply a series 
of short stones around one character. He has every- 
thing m common with his counterpart in " General Regan," 
Dr. Lucius O'Grady, but improves on the parallel to the 
extent of getting married at the finish. One slip on the 
author’s part which reveals the haste at which these 
stories were written, is that he has not made up his mind 
as to the Doctor’s Christian name, for he calls him George 
as a rule, but makes him (on p. 53) sign himself with the 
initial " E." But whether George or Edward, the Doctoi 
is a fountain of gaiety, and sprinkles freshness and laughter 
on every page of this droll and jolly book. 


MONTE CARLO. By Mrs Dc Vere Stacpoole. 6s. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Mrs. dc Vere Stacpoole is the novelist born, not the 
novelist made by proximity to a novelist. Her first book 
is good enough to make a reviewer read it from beginning 
to end, and how much that implies will be understood by 
reviewers, for it is remarkable how often a halting and * 
amateurish first novel will have workmanlike successors. 
To this new wnter the business comes easy. " Monte 
Carlo " is extremely brisk, interesting, and well written. 
The hand that gives us the Riviera scenery so deftly and 
delicately may well have a kinship with the hand that 
gave us " The Blue Lagoon " ; that is to say that Mrs. de 
Vere Stacpoole has beautiful words and beautiful colours 
to make us see the land of delight. Her heroine, Julia, 
puzzles one a bit. How did her maker view her ? To one 
reviewer she seems dull, cold, and not a little vulgar. 
Nothing of the refinement, though it be dull and prosy, of 
the Cathedral Close clings to her garments. She. might 
have come from a shop parlour rather. Perhaps that is 
exactly wliat Mrs. dc Vere Stacpoole meant her to be, in 
which case she is a triumph. Jack is just what one often 
finds in the raftish Bohemian life, a simple, boyish person, 
who touches pitch all the time and never is defiled. The 
book goes with a swing ; and there are many touches of 
keen observation, with a talent for turning an epigram. 

" Monte Carlo " is very good, but its successors will be 
better and better. 


THE CHAIN OF OB. By St. Clair Harnett. 6s. (Andrew 
Melrose.) 

Most critics will agree that Mr. St. Clair Harnett's second 
novel indicates a marked advance in literary power and 
interest. Mr. Harnett still takes the most amazing liberties 
with time and space, and steps as unconcernedly from the 
twentieth century into the twelfth as did “ Alice Through 
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the Looking Glass,*' but he never fails to remember that he* 
has a strong, consistent, and well knit story running through 
his fingers, and, from the point of view of the tired novel 
reader who asks for something bright and vital and fresh 
M The Chain of Ob # * is really admirable. His hero is the 
one who is marked with " the devil's bracelet." It extends 
right round the left forearm just below the elbow in an 
unbroken chain, and by old sorcerers is reputed to derive its 
♦power from a passage in the Book of Samuel — that which 
relates when Saul would seek the Witch of Endor, his 
servants were told to find a woman who was mistress of an 
Ob/ At all events, those who own this token are reputed 
wondrous tender to influences from worlds unseen and 
ghostly visitors, and so when Tony goes with his friend to 
take possession of the haunted and mysterious Girdlcstone 
House, all manner of weird and uncanny things happen. 
'Hie figures in the moth-eaten tapestry come to life, and the 
hero finds he is in plain prosaic Devon in the daytime and 
at night a leading figure in some of the thrilling tiagedies 
of passion and ambition that were enacted in England 
centuries ago. The effect is extraordinarily penetrating 
and vivid. 

DAISY DARLEY. ByW.P. Ryan. 6s. (Dent.) 

You cannot exhaust the fascination of Fleet Street. 
Never was street so thickly populated with arresting 
]>ersonalitics. Put Fleet Street, the human side of Fleet 
Street, into a chapter of your novel, and you will be sure 
of at least one living chapter. Mr. W. P. By an has done 
more than this ; his new novel is leavened throughout 
by a realistic " inside " description of the running of a 
great evening newspaper. Indeed, so intimately and con- 
vincingly docs the author sketch the staff of the " Gleam," 
that even the sweet and airy heroine who gives her name 
to the story loses colour and vitality by comparison. Sub- 
editors and reporters live vividly in these pages, and tower- 
ing above these smaller fry looms the massive figure of 
Theobald Cunningham, the great journalist who edits the 
Gleam and weeps in print over the sorrows of Sad Humanity. 
" Ills momentous, world-weary, yet prophetic ‘ I ' spoke 
for all mankind. It appealed 1o the imagination like a 
star through the mist — ruthful, portentous, suggestive 
of diviner verities. His world took his most trivial con- 
fidences as something touching and sacred ; even to lus 
indigestion and insomnia, of which he often wrote, he gave 
a large human dignity, a sense of the Univeisal Ordeal." 
The story opens with the advent to the staff of the Gleam 
of Arthur Clandillon, an able young writer with large- 
hearted ideals and mystical leanings. " This office," 
the chief tells him, among many other wise reflections, 
"like every other office is run and ruled by invisible women " 
In Arthur's case the invisible woman, to whom his soul 
speaks in all his writings, is not, as one might suppose, 
the woman he is engaged to marry, but Daisy Darlcy, 
a distant relative of his. For — and here is Arthur's problem 
— side by side with his increasing affection for Daisy Darlcy, 
the conviction is growing upon him that he has outgrown 
the " self " which took the false step of becoming engaged 
to Alice Considinc, a hot-blooded, vigorous girl, whose views 
on religion and life in general are cramped and narrow 
compared with his own. The love tangle which forms the 
plot is, however, quite secondary to the clever character 
studies in the novel, which is distinguished throughout 
by an exceptional depth and brilliancy of thought and 
expression. 

LOT BARROW* By Viola Meynell. 6s. (Martin Seeker.) 

,f Lot Barrow " affords yet another proef that the one 
sex never understands the other. The female characters 
are excellent ; particularly that of Lot hcrrclf, the servant 
girl. Her first adventure terminates disastrously, far more 
disastrously for her lover than for herself. And it is all 
her doing. Yet her compassion is not for him, but for 
herself. This is absolutely typical of rather low intelli- 
gences cursed with vanity. But a second sorrow, a great 
Wow to her vanity, has a refining influence on her. She 


emerges a humble woman, prepared to breast the blowtf^ 
of circumstances, to take the evil with the good. Such a 
development is natural, and it is most natuially told. 
Mrs. Child, her mistress, is another clever portrait, though 
a profile rather than a full face. A woman with unusual 
burdens to bear, who manages to put a brave face, even 
a merry face, on it for her husband's sake, for her lodger's 
sake, but no further. That is the extent of her endurance. 
Beyond that she is waspish and nagging A marvellous 
transcript from life. But the men I The hyper-sensitivo 
lover of Lot, an extraordinarily thin-skinned village swain, 
reduced to a bottomless abyss of despair by a moment’s 
disappointment. Her second lover, a young, healthy, hard- 
working farmer, who year after year poisons his own life 
and the lives of his parents because his cries for the moon 
are shown to be impiacticable It is not thus that wo 
conceive of the rustic mind And thirdly, the exquisite 
prig, cultivating quite honestly what he imagines to be a 
platonic friendship with Lot, inculcating quite seriously 
the duty of callousness in the face of the deepest sorrows. 
He is impossible, inhuman. And what there is oirinpianity 
in this precious hero bears an unpleasant likeness to the 
villain of Mr. Hardy's " Woodlandcrs." But#Lot, with 
her splendid physique, her Atalanta-like power of running, 
might well be admitted to that society. Mr. Hardy has 
drawn no more living human girl. 

THE FINGER OF MR. BLEE. A Tropical Comedy. By 
Peter Blundell. 6s. (John Lane ) 

Harold Bloc, the hero of this extravaganza, is a young 
Eurasian, a purely delightful specimen of a Malay com- 
potition-wallali on a comparatively humble scale. Of his 
antecedents wc are not permitted to more than guess. 
From a condition of primitive childhood, m which ho runs 
about in a state of nature. Fate removes him to a mission 
school, wlienc e lu* is drafted to the service of the govern- 
ment m J allagar, and becomes a kind of god-m-thc-car in a 
feud between the Commandant's lady and the wife of tho 
agent of the great Bung Steamship Company — Command- 
ant and Agent being (through tlicir respective wives) 
rivals for the social ascendancy of JalJagar — and of a very 
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charming love affair between two of their young relatives. 
The author has studied types in the Far East with a keen 
eye to character, and the result in the volume before us is 
entertaining to a degree. 

THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. By St. J. Lucas. Gs. 

(Blackwood ) 

To pick up a book bv Mr. St J. Lucas is to be sure of 
reading something of distinction. Ilis style is easy and 
scholarly, and he has gifts of pathos and of humour such 
as few other writers possess. The story from which this 
collection takes its title is one of the best things of its kind 
that Mr. Lucas has yet done. The heroine is an English 
governess who has fallen in love with a man who proposed 
to her on the spur of the moment, and who realised almost 
immediately afterwards that he was not in love with her. 
The man took up an appointment at Trieste and made 
half-hearted attempts to bicak of! the match , but, liemg 
of a weak, vacillating character, has allowed the girl to 
throw up her post and come to meet him in Venice, where 
for sdfHWimc he has not the courage to go and meet her. 
She, poor soul, has spent all her money on Haunting dollies 
in Paris, fcul is in extremity when at last he apj>cars, and 
in a short time becomes so disgusted with her that lie leaves 
her. A “ thin " enough plot, it may be said, but Mr. 
Lucas handle's it m the most masteilv fashion, and when 
we see, as we do, that beneath all hei external tawdrincss 
and artificiality there is a genuine passion burning in her, 
we feel the righteous indignation that we ought to do 
towards the vapid, yet really kindly, man who deserts her. 
Of the other stones " The Biandon Leonardo ” is far the 
best. A talc that hangs upon some pic line is a favourite 
exercise with Mr. Lucas, but in tins stoiv he: has conjured 
up a particular " atmosphere " wlm h is one of Jus happiest 
achievements, and the whole episode is treated with a 
delicacy and deftness of touch 1 h.it leave nothing to be 
desired. 

A MARRIAGE OF INCONVENIENCE. By I homas Cobb. 

6s. (Mills A Boon.) 

The main theme of Mr Thomas Cobb’s new novel deals 
with the life of the heroine Nina ifalliday, wlio is appar- 
ently (I he author does not make her parentage clear) the 
illegitimate daughter ot .1 wealthy old rout. Campion by 
name. Mr. Cobb is a bold man, he is not easily perturbed 
or daunted by sonal difficulties, and he plates his heroine 
in a position which is one of gre.it embarrassment, even 
after her marriage with a cpiitc desirable and fairly interest- 
ing hero Vernon Harford is a good, sound character, not h- 
ing very much out of the way, blit what m slang phrase has 
become known as a " white ” man. He makes up lus 
mind that Nina is the woman for him, and the “ nosey '* 
propensities of lus undesirable aunt, Mrs. Memmcrton, and 
the pressure brought to lieai upon him by his sister, Mrs. 
C.rahame Marsatk, who is quite a fashionable woman in 
her way, prove insufficient to alienate him fiom Ins ilioicc. 
Had he abandoned Nina wo cannot but Hunk that Harlord 
would have sunk to a low position m the average novel 
tender's esteem Nina herself is just an extremely nice 
girl — with no apparent kmk^ in her nature arising from 
her unfortunate birth — with a fine figure, and remarkable 
eyes, of wluc h she makes good use Vernon is an adept at 
evading the leading questions of his sister, and some of the 
most amusing passages in the book are concerned with the 
exercise of this useful accomplishment Euphcmia Flcm- 
merton, a rather attractive girl of eighteen, is a well diawn 
character. Mrs. Flemmerton has all flic objectionable 
characteristics oi that too common type, the person who 
concent rates a large amount of energy 111 poking her nose 
into other people’s business. A good and amusing story. 

ISRAEL KAUSCH By W. L. George 6 s. (Constable ) 

There has been a definite " purpose 11 in each of the two 
earlier novels which Mr. George has written, but neither 
in " A Bed of Roses ” nor in " The City of Ljght M was the 


» essential motif so insistently obtrusive as it is in this study 
of the life and death of an intellectual Anarchist. From 
its very nature the story is one of sordid life on the 
Continent, in New York, and in London, but the sordidness 
is merely that of the material circumstances in which the 
characters live, and the talc is saved from being 
" unpleasant M (in the Shavian sense of the term), by the 
subsidiary love-affairs of several of the characters, and, in 
particular, by the devoted passion of Karsavina for thft 
hero, Israel Kalisch. The conception of Israel Kalisch 
is first-rate. While he is thoroughly sympathetic with 
his hero, Mr. George is not unduly carried away by his 
creation, and he uses Kalisch very skilfully as a foil to other 
of his fellow Anarchists. The book, indeed, is extremely 
clever. Mr. George has the gift of being able to put a 
political sermon, or rather a political debate, into the form 
of fiction without either destroying the value of his real 
thesis or obtruding the teacher too much upon the story- 
teller, and so long as he retains this power he will be read 
with interest by people to whom most of the views held 
by his characters are utteily obnoxious. 

PHYLLIDA FLOUTS ME. By Mary L. rendered. 6 s. 

(Mills & Boon ) 

Phyllida Woodruff is a very charming young lady who 
lives in a sleepy little village, reading poetry and dreaming 
of a haloed ideal lover ; she lias found John Martin, a 
neighbouring farmer, too matter-of-fact, too commonplace, 
and has consequently refused to have anything to do with 
him. John's sister, knowing the sterling worth of her 
brother, resents that Ins love should be treated flippantly 
by a silly, sentimental girl, and determines to be avenged 
a!nd at the same time to teach her a lesson. So she makes 
herself up as the soit of man she thinks will appeal to 
I’hylhda's heart, and getting John off to London for a 
time, she takes advantage of his absence and tries to wm 
the affection of Phyllida, wiio has never seen her before, 
and lias no suspicion of her disguise. The result is she 
experiences the most amazing ten days of her life, and 
ends her adventure by falling in love with the squire of 
the village and, after her disguise is seen through, getting 
engaged to him. it is a fresh, amusing story, told brightly 
and vivaciously, with many humorous touches. Phyllida ( h 
natural disappointment in her ideal man with Ins exagger- 
ated passions and his flow of empty words, her realisation 
that life is something more than poetry after all, and the 
sudden silhouetting of John's strength and virtue against 
the weaknesses of the bogus lover, help one to draw the 
satisfactory conclusion that the best things in life aio not 
tile things we have not, but those we already possess. 

THE LITTLE GREY SHOE. By Percy James Brebner. Gs. 

(Hodder & Sfoughlon.) 

For a good, stirring talc of romance and adventure, one 
cannot ask for a better novel than Mr. Pricy James 
Brebncr's latest, " The Little Grey Shoe." 'J he hero is a 
man named Hclcston, an officer in the Guard of King 
Philip of Saxc-( lldcnburg, who thinks he has left the happi- 
est portion of lus life behind him in England, and suddenly 
finds he is mistaken when he chivalrously assists a Princess 
passing as a maid of honour, and for the nonce disguised 
as a serving maid, to escape from the blatant attentions of 
some German soldiers. This slight action — the opening 
of a gate he had no right to open “brings him into disgrace 
with the king ; but he is the one man who stands loyally 
by the king when a rebellion nses and Count Christian 
claims the throfie. It is at the beginning of the fight that 
Heleston picks up the little grey shoe which belongs to his 
lady, and which saves his life ; it is for the sake of the 
owner of the shoe lie chooses to live and serve Count Chris- 
tian, rather than lie hanged as a traitor ; and it is the lady 
herself who rescues him at the end when he is awaiting 
certain death. The plot is ingeniously constructed ; the 
story has a delightful love interest and simply bristles with 
incident and surprises from start to finish. 
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TKZ CATFISH. By Charles Marriott. 6s. (Hurst & Blackett.) • 

The catfish, it appears, " is the demon of the deep, and 
keeps things lively/* and if Mary Fcsting does not deserve 
to be called a demon she certainly possesses those attributes 
which enable her to prevent matters from becoming torpid. 
And yet Mary is, as it were, a temperament rather than 
a vivid personality. Her influence upon George Tracy is 
gdways somewhat enigmatic, and that curious character, 
himself an odd compound of the romantic and of the prac- 
tical, is probably moved sub-consciously by the soundest 
eugenic promptings when he turns from Mary, whom he 
has loved almost in a resentful manner, and marries the 
somewhat ordinary and healthy Lesbia Garnett. George 
Tracy is by far the most prominent figure in the story, 
and his gradual development from a predominantly roman- 
tic boy into the successful but always intellectual and 
artistic head of " Tracy's " is worked out with that skill 
and neatness by which Mr. Marriott’s novels arc generally 
characterised. The days of Tracy’s early childhood and 
of his school career are especially well described, and the 
same criticism applies also to the character of his friend. 
Miles Darragh, which is not, unfortunately, elaborated as 
much as could have been wished. However, the clusive- 
ness of the whole story is, in great part, its mam charm, 
and it is clear that in Mr. Marriott we have a novelist of 
considerable sympathetic insight and delicate imagination 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMAN. By W E. 

Norris 6s. (Constable ) 

This is an excellent specimen of the novel to which Mr. 
Norris has made us grow accustomed -quiet, thoughtful, 
well bred and refined, skimming lightly over the surface 
of life yet etching people and scenes deep enough for us to 
recognise their fidelity and to remember their truth. The 
keynote to this new story is found, perhaps, in the fact that 
Mr. Norris has, for any reason, disco vcied the time has 
arrived when he must paint a socialist. Other writers, no 
doubt, would give " The Right Honourable Gentleman " 
an aggressive beard, a check suit, a bowler hat, and a red 
tic. This is not, and never could be, the Norris method. 
The Socialist in Ins story figures in the first chapter as 
"The Unsociable Socialist" and is quite a icspcctable 
personage, for his creator is at some pains to explain that 
" the Right Honourable Arnold Cal tin op, Picsidcnt of the 
Local Government Board, did not like being stared at. He 
thought people who stared at him impertinent — a view not 
very easy, it must be confessed, to reconcile with the prin- 
ciples which lie professed, yet comprehensible enough by 
those who had sufliuent insight to divine the mental attitude 
which must needs accompany smli a physique as his." 
Later we learn that 11 for many generations the Calthrops 
of Monkshill had been great territorial personages, exercis- 
ing a benevolent quasi-feudal rule over a large tract of 
country, practising a lavish hospitality, upholding Tory 
traditions, and occasionally filling high offices of State, 
though always declining ennoblement." Any doubt we 
therefore felt as to the suitability of " The Right Honourable 
Gentleman " to be a Norris hero is quite set at rest, and 
from this point onward wc read this account of his flirtation 
with the impeccable Mrs. Newmarch with suitably chastened 
regret. 

AUNT OLIVE IN BOHEMIA. By Leslie Moore 

(Alston Rivers ) 

Into whatever life " Aunt Olive " intrudes, she is sure 
to bring the charm of her sunny, old-fashioned personality. 
The story of how Miss Olive Mason takes a studio in Chel- 
sea after a long life of dull self -repress ion in the country, 
and how she befriends six artists is infectiously entertain- 
ing, and deserves to be popular. We thought nothing 
could be added to the charm of the theme, till the girl- 
child Pippa appeared, a sxmtely elf who talks in broken 
English and has a captivating individuality of her own. 

In a novel set in an artistic milieu, it is impossible to avoid 
thinking of " Trilby " ; but the author has her own story 
to tell, and she owes little or nothing to George Du Maurier. 
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Fortunately for all who come under ,f Aunt Olive’s " sway, 
she.* enjoys an income of five thousand n year. When the 
six artists succumb to this delight till old lady, she begins 
to play the pail of kindly fate. Jaspei Merton and his 
wife, and the Duchessa di Corleone and Paul Trchcrne 
then find their troubles vanish in a miraculous way. Only 
the solution supplied to the* difficulties surrounding Pippa’s 
parentage reads like a bit of special pleading, provided for 
the sake of a pleasant ending. '1‘lie style is discursive, 
and the construction somewhat loose, but the novel is one 
for which to be grateful. 

AN AFFAIR OF STATE. By J. (' Sinutli 6s (Methuen ) 

It would be interesting to know how the initial idea of 
this remarkable book first took shape in the author's mind, 
liven so tragic a thing as a social revolution has its humorous 
side. Carlyle found humour m the Terror > Was it in 
the spirit of this grim humour that Mr. Suaitli fust put 
pen to paper ? There is a bizatrrne in his opening chapters, 
an intellectual levity, that bleaks out at intervals later, 
which would seem to suppoit this theory. But as the story 
progresses one feels that it is gripping the writer with a 
force that makes him serious m spite of himself. 'I he book 
is so clever, so good in flu* main, that many jf not most 1 
of its readers will wish that far. Snaith had been inspired 
throughout with a really vital purpose. The volume is 
full of daring tontemporarv portraiture, touched here and 
there, Whistler-like, with a kind of mocking cynicism. 
Probabilities are treated with no respectful hand. The 
relations of the principal personages aie Gilburtian. James 
Draper, son of the people but gentleman by nature, ail 
idealist, another Oliver Cromwell come to judgment, who 
speaks with the passion of a Burke and the silver tongue 
of a John Bright and a like religious devotion, is married 
to a daughter of the aristocracy of birth His chief friend 
and confidant, his disinterested Hgeria, is the Duchess of 
Rockingham. Draper is lo\al to his King, devoted to his 
country, an idol of " the Noitli,” but he is con\ inerd, never- 
theless, that, in order that it may go forward, Democracy 
must be first put back, and saved from the emotional dis- 
honesty of the Cockney agitator-journalist, Mr. George John 
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Galloway. The portraits of Draper and the Duchess are 
wildly imaginative, but they arc finely drawn for all that, 
actual in a world of their own. As the narrative 
draws to a close, the social and political chaos becomes a 
mere background for the contest between James Draper, 
his wife the Lady Aline, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Rockingham, in which contest the cx-Premier Solomon 
Grundy and a certain Lord Peveril play a, subsidiary part. 
There is, perhaps, a suspicion of melodrama m the tragedy 
of the Duke’s death, but of how many public men 
may it not be said that " one never know's one’s Rocking- 
ham ” ? Mr. Snaith has a nice sense of character, a crisp, 
telling style, and his dialogue has point and appropriateness. 

WHITE MOTLEY. Hy Max Pemberton, fts. (Cassell ) 
Among a party of happy holiday-makers who are enjoy- 
ing the winter sports amid the glistening snow and the clear, 
hard sunshine of Switzerland, there arrives a gentle, sym- 
pathetic little woman, known as the " little widow.” We 
have already learned of a sorrow that has shadowed her 
life, guess that she has come to Andana wishing to 

hide herself from the world. But she lias conic, too, to play 
a princijtfil part in o tragedy that takes place in the white 
silence of the Alps, and to win incidentally the love of a 
good man, who, at the critical hour does all within his power 
to save her name from disgrace. One expects from the pen 
of Mr. Max Pemberton a plot that is thoroughly exciting, 
a story that is well written and full of incident, and in this 
case, at least, none will be disappointed. He has caught 
the true care-free atmosphere that lingers round the snow- 
clad peaks during the winter holiday months, and has 
used it for striking a vivid contrast to the dark doubt and 
grief that is assailing the " little widow ” while she sends 
out her warm sympathy to all those who come in contact 
with her. The other characters staying at the hotel 
afford plenty of scope for amusement, — the irrepressible 
Bess Bcthune, a precocious child of thirteen , two impres- 
sionable young men, who turn to the '* hi tic widow ” for 
advice and help out of a love tangle ; and many another 
who has part in the panoramic backgtound to the ” little 
widow’s ” sufferings and joy. 


Zb e Bookman’s {Table. 

MY FRIEND’S BOOK. Bv Anatole France Translated by 
J. Lewis Mav bs (John Lane ) 

” My Friend’s Book ” is not one of Anatole France’s 
most interesting or important works, but that it possesses 
distinction and charm goes without saying. It is in main 
the recollections of a man about his childhood and upbring- 
ing. The life of a small Parisian of the nineteenth century 
is shown us with that delicacy of touch and emotion, with 
that kind of faint hint of gentle irony, for which Anatole 
France is so famous. There is little plot in the story 
in fact, there is no plot at all in one sense. The tale just 
winds along through the remembered episodes of youth, 
here bright with the curious, precise details of memory, 
4 thcrc hazy with the usual lapses of recollection. The 
psychology of children has a singular attraction for Anatole 
France. Probably it is that his own memories are peculiarly 
vivid and that ail his books on childhood are to a large 
extent sheer autobiography. The exquisite and cunning 
ease of his style is an almost perfect medium for so simple 
a story as this. A child might read ” My Friend’s Book ” 
with delight — a delight that would be shared by the most 
cultured people. There is always in Anatole France an 
ironic reserve which is very piquant. You never quite 
know whether his tongue is not in his cheek. One need 
only read the long conversation at the end of this book 
between Octave, Laure, and Raymond upon the subject of 
fairy tales to be conscious of the feeling. That vague 
suggestion of a mocking smile that hovers over all his work 
gives it a rare flavour that is all its own, gives it a subtle 
and almost indefinable personality. You might as well 
try to explain why it is that certain rooms affect one so 


queerly, or certain scents, or certain silences even. And 
what makes Anatole France .especially fascinating is the 
fact that his mockery is so kindly that you never quite 
know whether it is mockery. It is as elusive as, a name 
that is on one’s lips but will not shape itself into a word. 
This translation appears to be competently made, but, 
of course, any translation of a French stylist loses some 
precious essence which simply cannot survive in an alien 
tongue. That is a sad but uudcniablc truth. 

• 

OUR VILLAGE HOMES. By Hugh Aronson 2 s 6d. net. 

(Murby.) 

As Lord Henry Bent i nek says in a brief preface to this 
little handbook, Mr. Aronson's writing is here and there 
tinged with party feeling, and we regret this fact the more 
tliut in many respects Mr. Aronson shows himself to be 
a careful and sober observer of the condition of rural 
England to-day. He is not so dithyrambic in his denuncia- 
tions as Mr. F. K. Green, but at the same time he hits 
hard, and lie has a great deal of strong criticism to offer 
upon the action and the inaction in recent years of the 
Local Government Board. Mi. Aronson estimates very 
fairly, as it seems to us, the respective merits of the Bill 
introduced by Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen and of that 
prepared by the Rural League, and it is clear that he docs 
not expect salvation to be achieved by the passage of 
cither of these two projected measures. Like many other 
students of the same problem, Mr. Aronson looks to what 
has been accomplished in Ireland recently as the most 
hopeful example of what can lie done, and he argues that 
the same remedy, if applied m England, would meet with 
not dissimilar results. The Irish system, he says, should 
be applied until the wages of agricultural labour can be 
raised, after which the system of State grants should be 
withdrawn , and he goes on to suggest that this rise in 
wages should l>e effected, noL by the passage of a Minimum 
Wage Act, but by giving to each labourer a piece of land 
of his own to till, and time m which to till it. Tn advo- 
cating tins com sc Mi. Aronson is almost certainly cm the 
right lur-s. 

SIR ROGER L'ESTRANGE. By George Kitchin. ios. 6d. net 

(Kegan Paul.) 

In any history of the early days of journalism L’Estrange 
must needs bulk largely ; it was a good thought to give 
him a book to lnmsclf, and Mr. Kitchin has written a full 
biography of him that is at once painstakingly accurate 
and alive with interest. L’Estrangc was a Royalist 
pamphleteer ; lie was imprisoned in Newgate after the 
Parliament triumph, but escaped. The Restoration gave 
him oppoitumtics of avenging himself on his enemies and 
mending Ins own fortunes, and he was not slow to profit 
by them He was active m bringing authors and pub- 
lishers of seditious books to punishment, and presently 
the office of “ Surveyor of the Press ” was created for 
lum, and lie obtained a monopoly of the printing and 
publishing of news and advertisements. His three first 
newspapers. The Intelligencer, 7 he News , and the City 
Mercury were ably conducted, but the journalistic rivals 
he had supplanted or suppressed fiercely resented his 
possession of such exclusive privileges, and before long 
they were curtailed. Other papers came into existence 
under other editors, but until the Revolution he remained 
one of the most powerful and influential of the Royalist 
journalists and pamphleteers, and also one of the most 
unscrupulous. He was coarser and more abusive than 
Defoe became later on the other side ; he was scurrilous 
and slanderous to a degree, though whilst he had the 
power he gagged and persecuted liis brother- journalists 
without mercy. But there is more than a touch of romance 
about his record ; he was a strong and interesting person- 
ality, and remains for ever a significant figure in the history 
of journalism, to which history Mr. Kitchin has made a 
very welcome and valuable contribution. There are 
several illustrations in facsimile and from old prints, and 
a good reproduction of Kneller’s portrait of L’Estrange. 
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Think of the Choice ! 

When buying a desk, why be limited to three or 
four models* ? Why not call at the Giebr-Wurnlckp 
Showrooms, whete you c.m see over MFTY 
STYLES of Desks? if unable to call, a postcard 
will bring you our Catalogue No 180, which lb 
specially devoted to Desks 

N. n.— Note the pull-out writing bed In the Desk 
illustrated. This Is Style No. 1633. 

Packing Free.- Orders of £2 Carriage Paid to 
any Goods Station In the British isles. 

3!)c 8loW^i?n)ickc Qo. 

Hjltrt and Library F-urmthrr*, 

HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON. B.C. 

• 9 . VICTORIA BTR^IBT, B.W. 

BB. BIBnOPBOATB, A.C. 




Still Supremely Best. 


Note the underlined words . 


For underlining the above words we have 
to thank a correspondent in JIull, who, 
seeing our announcement in the “ Daily 
Mail,” of February 7th, cut it out, under- 
lined the words “ STILL SUPREME!*** 
THE BEST,” and sent it to us, with this 
testimonial written across the announce- 
ment : — 


" As the result of 17 YEARS ' experience 
of your ' Koh-i-noor 9 Pencils , / can 
thoroughly endorse the above/ * 


Take a “ K0I1-1 nonr ” 
home with vou to-night, 
Compare it with any other 
pencil you like You’ll 
note a difference -and 
Ihe difference will be all 
111 favour of the “ Koh 1- 
noor. M 

One 4< Koh-i iv-nr ” out- 
lasts* SIX ordinary Pencils. 


4<\ eac li, 3/0 per dozen 
everywhere Made in 17 
degrees and copying 
Liht Free from L, & C. 
Hakdtmuth, Ltd., Koh-i- 
noor House, Kings way, 
London, W.C. (Paris, 
Brussels, Dresden, Zurich, 
Milan, Vienna, Barcelona, 
New York.) 


By “MARK RUTHERFORD.’ 


(!) 


JOHN BUNYAN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK RUTHERFORD.” 

A Volume of the •• Litereiy Live*.” 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and Illustration*. Price 3 /ft. 

H No more perfect biographer eould have been found for Bunyan than the author of * Mark Rutherford.* There is something 


feet biographer eould have been round lor nunyan inn in* autnor «i msn numoriora. mere is nmnuui 
exquisite simplicity of his style, his high seriousness, hts keen sympathy, whieh is saved from partisanship by th« 
Mnphy of his outlook. Understanding the hidden deeps of Bunyan s spiritual life he hes expounded has cheraetcr 
is of e aeet, but in the eternal phrases of humanity.**- Spectator • 


puritanical In the . 
breedtb end philosopfa 
not In the lormules of 

Other Volumes in the “Literftry Live*** Serie*, Edited by SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LLD* 

Illustrated. Price 3/6 each. 

PEPYS 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
ERNEST RENAN 
NEWMAN 
IBSEN 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 
COVENTRY PATMORE 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


By Percy Lubbock 
By Clement Shorter 
By William Barry 
By William Barry 
By Edmund Gone 
By Andrew Lang 
By Edmund Gone 
By G. W. E. Russell 


(2) THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD 

To be Published shortly in HODDER & STOUGHTON’S SEVENPENNY LIBRARY. 


HODDKR & STOUGHION, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, K.C. 
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Mr.Nash'sNewEooks 


A CANDID HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS. By Joseph McCabe, Author of 

° The Decay of the Chinch of lionu*, M etc. ‘ 44 Mr. McCabe’s 
* Candid History* with it* marshalled facts amounts, it 
must be conic .sod, to an indictment hardly less trenchant 
than the brief of Clement XiV. himself.”-- Glasgow Herald. 
Pncj 10s. 6d. net 

THE SAILOR WHOM ENGLAND 

FEARED. Being the Story of the Admiral Paul 
Jones. By M. MacDermot Crawford. 44 Intensely 
interesting throughout .” — Manchester Cornier. Illustrated. 
Price 15s. net. 

A KEEPER of ROYAL SECRETS. 

BeRPthe Private and 1 'nhTual Life of Mine, de Genhs. 
By J. Harmand 44 An absorbing book ’* JCventng 
Standard IUuttratei. Price 15s. net. 

THE MARRIED LIFE OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Clare Jerrold. Author of 
“The Early Court of Queen Victoria.” Illustrated. Price 
15s. not. 

HEADY EA ELY IN A PHIL 

ADVENTURES BEYOND THE 

ZAMBESI : Of the O’Flilierty, the Insular Miss, 
the Sold cr Van, and the Rebel Woman. By Mrs. Fred 
Maturin (Edith Cerd-Porch). A most amusing book 
about a six months* trip in .search of sport and adventu;c. 
Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net 

THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMAN. 

By C. Gasquoine Hartley. A bank exposition of 
the problem of present-day womanhood, anti an historical 
survey of woman's place in the world, base I upon twelve 
years* careful stud) of the question Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Nash's New Novels 


VEILED WOMEN. (Second edition) 

By Marmaduke Pickthall. 6s. 

LADY OF THE NIGHT. 

By * Benjamin SWlft . 65. 

I'D VENTURE ALL FOR THEE 

By J. J*. Fletcher . 6s. 

GLOOMY FANNY, AND OTHER STORIES 

By Morley Roberts . 65. 

CARNACKI, THE GHOST-FINDER 

By William Hope Hodgson . 6s . 

THE LOST MILLION 

By William Le Stueuz. 6s . 

POISON By Alice and Claude Askew. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE EMPEROR’S SPY 

By Hector Fleischmann. 6s. 

Ready early tn April. 

THE UNGUARDED HOUR 

By Lady Trou bridge. 6s. 

SOLD TO THE SULTAN 

By £. de la VilteneuVe. 6s. 


BLACKIES LIST. 


IN BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

By T.OUIS A. BARBfe, B.A., Officier d'Acactemie, 
Author of 44 Viscount Dundee,” 44 Kirkcaldy of Grange/* 
&c. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
gilt top, 1 0s. 6d. not. 

44 The book is a fascinating contribution to historical knowledge and is 
all tilt mure welcome since it breaks new ground 44 — Standard. 1 

THE INDIAN^ THEATRE: A Brief Survey of tbe Sanscrit 
Drama. 

By E. P. HORRW 1 TZ, sometime Lecturer in Sanskrit 
at 'trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, art binding, 
cloth back, 29. 6d. not. 

The I m M» k is a tirsf attempt to render a popuiai and .it the sainr time scholarly 
arunml of tilt last ui.itiiiR’history of the S.msknt drama 

HOW TO SPEAK AND READ. 

By J. BKUCE ALSTON, Recognised Teacher of Public 
Reading and Speaking to the University of Glasgow, 
Lecturer on Elocution in St Mary's College, St. 
Vndrcws, &c Crown 8vo, art binding, cloth back, 

2a. 6d. net. 

In this bonk an attempt is made to put before the student of the ait of 
piibhr sneaking, in ttic simplest and clearest way, the common -sense pnmiplea 
on which the art is based. 

THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. ~ 

By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. New Edition. 
Crown 8 vo, art binding, cloth back. 2e. net. 

Tins well-kuowu study of the histoiy and development of the Democratic 
Movement is now reissued in new form. Dr Rose dwells less on the politicians 
who future largely in P.iihaincntdry annals than on the efloits of humbler 
Individuals, who stirred up the artisans of Filmland to action which finally 
compelled responsible statesmen to listen to their demands. 

WOMAN’S PLACE IN RURAL ECONOMY. 

Translated irom the French of PAUL DE VUYST, 
Chief -Inspector of Agriculture in the Department of 
Agriculture, Belgium. Demy 8vo, art boards, 

3a. 6cf. net. 

1 his is a translation of a notable book bv M l\iul de V’uyst, whuh obtained 
tlie pnze ill the Royai Academy of Jirlgimn for the best essay upon the means 
of impi oving the uioial, in teller lual, and physical condition of the working 
classes. 

SAFETY IN COAL MINES : A Treatise in Fundamental, 
for Firemen, Colliery Manager*, and others. 

Bv DANU'.L BURNS. M.Inst.M E., Professor of 
Mining and Geology in the Royal Technical College, 1 
Glasgow. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

GARDEN WORK : A Book for Garden Loren. 

By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.If.S. With K Platts in 
Colours and many other Illustrations. Large crown 
8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 

LETTERSOF GREAT WRITERS : FronT Spenser to 
Wordsworth. 

Edited by the Rev. liEDT.KY V. TAYLOR, B.A. 

4a. 6d. not. 

44 One of the most delightful anthologies of letlmevei published. 44 — Spectator • 

SPECIMENS OF SCOTTISlf LITERATURE, 1235-1835.' 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by W. M. 
METCALFE, D.D., Editor of 44 The Scottish Legends 
of the Saints ** ; Author of 44 Supplementary Diction- 
ary of the Scottish Language,” Ac. Art binding, cloth 
hack, 2s. 6d. net. 

PLANT DISEASES. 

Translated from the German of l)r. WERNER P. 
BKIK'K, ol the University of Giessen, and Edited by 
J R. AINSWORTH DAVIS. M A. ( Inn. Coll., Camb.). 
Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

I* cap. 8vo, cloth b >ards, 2s. net. 

THE MOST POPULAR SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS. 

BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND. 

Pictured by E. W. HASLEHUST. Fcap. 4to, bound 
m boards, with coloured panel ; each volume contain- 
ing 12 bull-page illustrations m Colour, 2 9. each 
net ; st iso bound m levant grained leather or smooth 
lambskin, 3s. 6<f . each net. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

HAMPTON COURT. Text by Waltsk Jerrold. 

THE DUKERIES. Text by B. Murray Gilchrist. 
EXETER. Text by Sidney Heath. 

DARTMOOR. Text by A. L. Salmon. 

HEREFORD. Text by C. Edwards. ■ 

Complete List of the Seiiea ou application. 


50. Old Bailey, E.C. 


EVeielgh Nash, 36, King St.. CoVent Garden. London. 


London t BLACKIE A SON, Ltd., 
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THE ETCHINGS OF FRANK BRANGWYN. 

t>3b. net. (The Fine Art Society, I.td ) 

In this large anil very hamlsomelv Ixjtmd volume the Fine Art Socicly has 
compiled an exhaustive catalogue of Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s etchings, reproduc- 
ing two hundred of them. Many of these are necessarily much reduced , lot most 
of Mr. Brangwyn's more important plates arc on the grand scale, and could 


only be accommodated in a Gargantuan portfolio ; but, even so, as often as not 
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•the reductions remain as large as average etchings, and 
are so beautifully reproduced that to describe such a 
book simply as a catalogue would be rather misleading, 
it is that, and something more : it is a portfolio 
of vividly realistic drawings of scenes and characters by 
one of the most strikingly individual of living artists. 
Each picture is faced with a brief note giving particulars 
of the size of the original, where the plate was etched, 
whether and where it was exhibited, what galleries con- 
tain proofs of it, ami so forth. Mr Brangwyn had 
become famous as a painter bef re he turned to experi- 
ment with the etching needle. "I hen he began purely 
for the sake of relaxation, ami for the gratification 
of his friends, 
but realising the 
power lie had in 
this fresh medium 
of expression, he 
passed from amus- 
ing himself with it 
to a serious work- 
ing in the etcher's 
art, mmkm despite 
the usual doubts 
of some of£hc more 
conventional of 
English critic s, it 
was not long before 
the public here, 
and especially on 
the Continent, 
were awake to the 
advent of a new 
master. His first 
three important 
plates were ex- 
hi hi ted at the 
Rowland Club 111 
Clifford’s Inn 111 
iqojj, and in the 
ten years sun c 
then he has made 
himself a reputa- 
tion as an etcher 
that is second 
only to his fume, 
as a painter. You 
have the s a in e 
breadth a n d 
vigour of treat 
meat, the same 
su title play wi 1 1 1 
clear light and 
massed shadows, 
the same e .1 s 
strength and sense 
of p o w e 1 a n cl 
vision in these 
blue k- a nd- w hi te 
studies as he brings 
to lus magic a 1 
colour schemes 
Whether he* is 
drawing some 
familiar London 
scene, such as the 
Monument. Lon- 
don Bridge, 

Cannon Street 

Railway Bridge, Old Kew Bridge ; or the Bridge 
of Sighs, 01 some picturesque Venetian street or 
church ; a common] dace view of a tanyard, the 
mouth of a coal-pit, a butcher's shop, a farmyard ; 
a sketch of bakers or sawyers at work, or a vision 
of the Nativity, he blends with his wonderful gift of 
realistic presentment certain qualities of large imaginative 
sympathy and a feeling for the beauty of form in the 
commonest tilings, for the strange beauty that the un- 
loveliest of objects will put on when it is touched with 


flying lights or veiled in brooding shadows, lie is in art 
very much what Wagner is in music. You feel or see ‘the 
force of his dominant personality in all his work ; he is a 
mighty master who strikes a new harmony out of seeming 
discords, and makes the real thing lieautiful without 
idealising it. One looks through this catalogue with a 
growing admiration of the scope, variety and prodigal 
power of Mr Brangwyn's genius. A bibliography in an 
appendix supplies gratifying testimony to the increasing 
appreciation his work is meeting with at home and 
abroad ; another appendix gives a list of all the etchings 
now in public galleries , and there is an excellent frontis- 
piece portrait of the artist. 

TRENTS 
LAST 
CASE. 

By M. <\ Hrnt- 

L E Y With 

( ' olou red F ront- 
ispicce. 2 s. net. 
(Nelson.) 

'I lieic is a possi- 
bility that you will 
guess the murderer 
of Sigsbcc Mander- 
son, the American 
millionaire, and, 
indeed, Mi. Bentley 
supplies you with 
a very strong clue, 
but it is a most 
improbable con- 
tingency. Probably 
not one re.ulci 111 
.1 hundred will be 
honestly successful, 
and it is as well 
to notice that in 
this instance it is 
moie t Ii lit usually 
dam.igiug to look 
at the end of the 
bonk before you 
h«i\*e got half-way 
through Treat the 
author as iaiily 
as he Beats you. 

I hat is very fairly 
indeed, for “ Trent's 
Last Case ” is quite 
one of the most 
enjoyable detective 
stories we have 
ever read. Mr. 
Bentley possesses 
a q u a 1 i t y not 
usually displayed 
111 authors of this 
particular brand of 
fiction. He really 
c.in write w'ell ; he 
can construct and 
tell a story, his 
characters arc not 
puppets but 
creatures of flesh 
and blood, and much 
of the dialogue 
is very amusing indeed. Of late ye rs, the detective story 
lias maintained* its popul inty with the general reader, 
but the art of wriing it has fallen off rather than other- 
wise, and one reason why we are grateful to Mr. Bentley 
is that he has, in '* Trent's Last Case," lifted it to a 
higher level again. If all detective stories were on 
the same plane as this, they would rank as one 
of the most deserving classes of fiction. We are 
grateful to Mr. Bentley for a thrilling evening's enter- 
tainment. 



brotn The Etchings of Frank Brangwyn Browning's House. Venice. 

{/'ine Art Society). 



SKI-RUNS IN THE HIGH ALPS. 

By F. F. Uogbt. ios. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

SKIING. 

By Arnold Lunn. 3s Od. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

Professor Koget’s book marks an epocli — which is not 
necessarily the same as saying that it makes an epoch. So 
far, ski literature has been severely technical, like the book 
£ of Zdarsky expounding the obsolescent Lilienteldcr system, 
or those of Vivian Caulfeild and E. C. Richardson waging un- 
compromising war against the stick. We do not forget Mr. 
Fulton's charming 
and unaffected 
" With Ski in Nor- 
way and Lapland, ' * 
but that was as 
much about Nor- 
way and J .upland 
as about ski. Pro- 
fessor Kogcfsisthe 
first winter moun- 
taineering b o o k 
whose inspiration is 
htei.iryi.it her than 
techiiu.il. True, 
it does contain 
some excellent 
practual tips, but 
they are more or 
Jess irrelevant, and 
the reader who 
wants instruction 
in sti.Light run- 
ning and in the 
mysteries of Chris- 
tiamas and Tele- 
marks must turn 
to (_ aulfeild or to 
Kichardson. The 
piesent volume 
be.ns the same 
soil of relalion 
to winter 
mo uut am erring 
on the " planks " 
as (s.i\ ) “ The 

1*1 a y g r o u n d ol 
L ui ope ” docs to 

summer mountain- 
wing on tlic rope ; 
though, of course, 
the ski-i unnrr who 
attempts the big 
heights must leave 
his ski behind at 
times and take to 
the rojie and the 
irons. It is a scries 

essays, short 
and long, upon the 
glorious ends to 
which the ski were 
a means ; and so 
«• ttractivcly does 
the Professor Frew The Etchings of Frank Brangwyn 
write, that not {Fine Art Society). 

only they who run 

may read, but even those whose running is of the 
past or the future will find the book diTghtful. Tattle 
•did the first runners who liegan joyously slithering 
about on easy slo^ies in Switzerland a few years ago 
imagine that they were making possible such a trip as 
this of l*rofessor Roget’s, the " high-level route " itself, 
taken in the incredible month of January * First day, 
Bourg St. Pierre to the Valsorey Hut ; second day, wind 
too strong ; third day, Valsorey Hut to the Cliannon Hut ; 
fourth day, Chanrios Hut to the Bcrtol Hut ; fifth day, 
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ascent of Dent Blanche (him, or rather her, even !) ; sixtH 
day, Bcrtol Hut vtd Col d* Kerens and the Zmutt glacier to 
Zermatt. Equally wonderful, too, was the Olierland cir- 
cuit, made 111 a week ; and most wonderful of all, the 
author’s " ui^ht out " 011 the Pkunc Morte glacier in the 
depth of winter. 1 lie maps, repioduced tioin the Siegfried 
sheets, are excellent in intention, but si arccly legible, and the 
illustrations arc poor substitutes lor the good photographs 
one might expect in a book like tins. Professor Roget 
argues that " ski ” should be pronounced with the " k ” 
hard lbs argument is not very sound, and in 
any case he is too late. F01 .ill of us now, these 
fascinating boards are “ The fair, the chaste, and 

unexpressive 
She ” 

M r . A 1 11 o l d 
I nun's \olunie is a 

I dative ol Pro- 

fessor Koget’s; for 
lie at c ompa 11 1 e d 
thepiolessor on the 
best of his moun- 
tain and 

w rote c c 1 t a 1 11 
nr tic les • (included 
111 tins book) from 
which Kogct culled 
mine descriptive 
passages. The 
\ ohmic is excellent 
.it its best and the 
otlici thing at its 
worst. Mr. Lunn 
slum 1 1 1 rally have 
1.1 ken more pains 
with it. \ hotch- 
pot ih of tips, m- 
st 1*111 turns, topo- 
gi.iphual memor- 
anda, ski- poll tics 
and purple pas- 

iges ot dest riptum 
i.mnot make a 
Siitislartoiy book. 
Mr Lunn tells the 
l»c gin nor just the 
\er\ lac Is he wants 
to know, evendown 
to how and where 
to Older his ski, 
and the probable 
piuc ol the same. 
Ills lcniarks on 
out tit are capital 
.me! his 1 1 r .1 1 • 

II lent of the dcli- 
< a t e t o p 1 c of 
ladv - skiers a n d 
thru vv.i\s is the 
most useful and 
tearless tiling yet 
said 011 the sublet t, 

I he more is the 
pity, then loic, 
t hat he s h o 11 1 d 
leave* the no vice 

The Monument. struggling on his 
first slope, and 
plunge into the 

advanced technique ot mountaineering M01 rover, he 
would have been well advised to have out both the 
story of dub squabbles and the sort of prospectus of that 
latest family concern the British Ski Association I he 
latter would have been in its proper place* among the advei- 
tiscmcnt pages. Still, with all its tan Its. it js a most useful 
book. The would-be skier should invest first of all in Mr. 
Richard son’s 11 Shilling Ski-runner, ” and then in this book 
of Mr. Lunn’s. They will save lum many hours, pains and 
pence. 
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From Ulster ( Blnckie ). 


DARTMOOR : 

lectured by Ernest Haslehi^i Des- 
cribed l»y Arthur E. Salmon. 

(UKickic A* Son ) 

“ Dartmoor.*’ says Mr. Arthur I,. Sal- 
mon, "is a fine sounding name and no- 
one would wish to displace it.” We 
have read so much of it that even for 
those who have never seen it, the very 
name has power to conjure up visions 
of sweeping plains and moss-grown 
boulders, great tors and rugged hills. 
Mr. Ernest Haslehust has caught the grim 
spirit oi the place and his pictures are 
full of its mists and sombre colourings. 
Those who are going to Dartmoor, as 
well as those who have been or are plan- 
ning to go, will be glad of this book. It is 
more than ordinarily interesting. Mr. Sal- 
mon’s references to the early history of 
the moor, tlic possible origins of the weird 
ghost and pixy and lairy tales all add to 
thc eerie atmosphere that haunts the great, 
wild spaces. Mystery clings to Dartmoor 
still, tradition wanders among the hills and 
across the bleak wastes. Tlic village of 
Widecombe, for instance, is famous yet 
" not because of its famous sheep fair, 
nor because it-* church is the finest on 
Dartmoor, but because the Devil himself 
paid the spot some very personal attentions 
at one time, and indeed was once reported 
to have lived there.*' On an October Sun- 
day in 1G38 “ a stranger riding through 
.Poundsgate enquired the way to Wide- 
combe, and, being given drink, it was 
noticed that the liquor actually hissed as 
it passed down his throat.** Many other 
startling things happened as well— dark- 
ness and thunder while the people were 
in church, and a Mil of fire fell through 
the roof. One hopes it will be long before 
the spread of modem -scepticism sweeps 
these picturesque old superstitions from 
the moor for ever. 
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From The Dukeries (Blaihie) The Beech Avenue, Thoresby. 


THE DUKERIES : 

Pictured by Etrnfst Hastkiiust. described 
by R. Murray Gilchrist. 2s. (Hlackieand 
Son.) 

The publication of this splendid series of 
colour books will do much to make the 
average 1 triton more intimate with and more 
interested in his native country. Few of us 
can truthfully say that we really know 
England. To know England is not only to 
know its contours, its vales, its forests, its 
history, and its people ; for England is com- 
posed of all these and more, and at most one 
<'iui boast ot familiarity with this or that 
corner of the island, of these or those few 
famous manors or chuiclies. But m this 
senes ol books Messis. Bhickic & Son are 
gat he ung together all these remote and well- 
known or little-known places, and with the 
help of skilful wi iters and artists bringing 
England nearer to us and us nearer to 
England. “ The Dukeries ” — so admirably 
described by Mr. K. Murray Gilchrist — is an 
exceedingly interesting volume, full of vivid 
word-pictures and gleanings from the high- 
ways and by-ways of history. For the text 
of Mr. Gilchrist and the delightful paintings 
of Mr. Ernest Haslchust we have nothing but 
praise — between them they have made “ The 
Dukeries " one of the most pleasing volumes 
in a wholly useful and pleasing series. 

HEREFORD : 

Pictured by Eknfsi IIaslkhust Dcm nbed 
by ("has KnwAHUb 2s. (Blackie Son) 

Nothing could be better in their way than 
Mr. Charles Edwards’ alluring description tind 
concise history of Hereford and Mr. Ernest 
Hasleliust’s beautiful paintings of the district. 
As one reads one is vividly conscious of that 
curious fascination tliat belongs to every town 
with a past ; every beauty of its sticcts and 
houses is made more beautiful by the associ- 
ations that have gathered about them ; , a 
light of memory glorifies them, as a light of 
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Sunset transfigures the’eommonest of things. Mr v Edwards 
shows you the old town playing its part in the lives of 
men through the generations that arc gone ; inseparable 
from their hopes and fears, though insensible of them 
all ; seeing the world 


elusive. " India ” is somewhat a heavy book to read, 
slow, somnolent ; it is like lazily walking with bare feet 
through mud warmedAn a hot sun, soft, caressing, clinging. 
Head the chapter entitled 11 The Great Palms/' or that 

called " In Famished 


always with it but 
always gliding by, as 
the p e a c v i 11 1 \V ye 
glides majestically at 
its feet. 11 The cathe- 
dral," says Mr. Ed- 
wards, " comes like 
the postscript in a 
lady's letter. Take- 
away the Wye, and 
still for this majestic, 
if rat h e r m 1 see 1- 



India," and you will 
understand. But the 
slowness is due to an 
added pleasure, the 
pleasure of giving 
oneself up to the 
writer’s thought, to 
seeing with Ins eyes, 
to sharing his reflec- 
tions and tasting 
them to the full. 
There is certainly in 


laneous, old fane, and 
it alone, lie- re ford 


J : j om The Ancient History of the 
Near East {Methuen). 


Ceremonial Palette (End of th, s u>ok something 
PREDVNA8TIC Period). o1 t lie real S p lrit of 


would merit the dc 


India that is easily 


votion of many days." 
Those who love a 


missed , b e c a u s e so 
difficult to disen- 


placc foaiftsclf and its 
own characteristics 



tangle, to express pre- 
cisely, and that is 


can find f> 1 e 11 1 y in 
Hereford to please 
them ; for those who 
prefer it for its histoi 1- 
cal connections it is 
steeped in history ; and 
Mr. Edwards' book 
and Mr. Haslchust ’s 
many pictures will be 
equally helpful and 
interesting to these 
and to those. 

INDIA. 

By PlFRRK T OT1 
Illustrations bv A 
H v r. 11 1' is 11 c u 

7s. 6d. net ( 1 
Werner L.luiic ) 

This handsome 
volume is one of a 
uniform edition ol the 
works of Pierre Loti 
"India" was first 
published in English 
se\ eii years ago, and 
has always been de- 
servedly popular. It 
lias not the foice and 
living, vivid power of 
the Indian pictures of 
Kipling's gicat travel 
book. " Fioni Sea to 
Sea," but 111 ils deli- 
c .1 c y of impiession 
and expression, in its 
glimpses e-\i|iiisitel> 
observed and cxquis- 
itely told, it shows 
itself worthy of the 
high esteem in which 
it is held . 1 .0 i 1 \s eyes 

wander thiougb the 
world, lie has always 
an air of fatigue, of 
languor, an ascetic 
voluptuousness that 
casts a strange 
glamour over his 
pages. He is a very 
difficult writer to 
translate, for the 
essence and fiagrance 
of his work is des- 
perately volatile and 



J rom The Ancient History of the Predynastic Pottery. 

Near East {Methuen). 



From India {Laurie). 


The Rose-Coloured Granite Tower. 


Loti’s power — to ex- 
press clearly things 
hard for the average 
mind to grasj). The 
illustrations are good 
but without distinc- 
tion 


THE ANCIENT 
HISTORY 
OF THE 
NEAR EAST. 

Hv H 1 < H \ l L, 

AI A.KS A With 
Plates and 14 

Maps. 1 ;s net. 

(Methuen ) 

From the cailicst 
times to the battle of 
Salamis * A colossal 
task of compression 
to bung this within the 
compass of six hun- 
dred pages. Yet Mr. 
Hall has carried 
through his task so 
deftly that his book, 
while in o d e r a t e in 
s i 7 e. is exceedingly 
r e a d a b 1 c and most 
interesting to anyone 
who possesses even a 
simple gcnei al idea of 
ancient history. The 
story begins with pre- 
historic G reece, 
though, as Mr. Hall 
points out, we have 
not yet learned to 
write the history of 
the civilization of the 
Bronze Age revealed 
by the discoveries of 
Schliemann, Halbherr 
and Evans. Accord- 
ingly, Greece is 
treated separately, 
and Mr. Hall passes 
on to Egypt and 
Babylonia, of which 
we have intelligible 
records upon which we 
can base real history. 
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repulse of the barbarians by Greece the record ends^ 
the future civilization of the world was fixed and deter- 
mined by Salamis and Marathon Mr. Hall has brought 
together a fascinating storehouse of art, archaeology and 
history which will prove no less authoritative than 
delightful reading. It includes and lakes into account all 
the most recent discoveries, and is m thi* way thoroughly 
up-to-date even when dealing with the alfairs ot five 
thousand years ago. 



/•low The Ancient History 
of the Near East 

(Methuen). 


Kino Senusert III, 
d£r-el-Bahri, 

British Musi uiii 


<> n Gloucester Cathedral (Dent) 


At first the Nilotic 
and E g y p 1 1 a n 
communities are 
treat ed sepai a tely 
until they conic in 
contact with each 
other and with the 
Anatolian culture 
of Asia Minor, after 
which they can no 
longer be kepi 
apart Then come 
the rise of the 
Israeli tibh kingdom 
in Palestine, then 
from 850 b.c. to 
650 b.c. Nineveh 
and the warlike 
armies of Asshur 
take the central 
place. Nineveh 
was destroyed, 
Babylon woke 
again till Persia 
took its place and 
brought all the 
Near East into its 
empire, except 
Greece. With the 



irom Gloucester Cathedral (Dent). 


THE BOOK 
OF THE 
TARPON. 

H\ \ \V Dimck k. 
With lllusiia 

linn-, lroni Photo- 
graphs |>\ | I’M AN 

\ Dimc it k 7s fid. 
net (Palmer) 

Air Dunne k is, as 
this book will show 
you 111 a moment, 
ail e x p e r 1 e 11 e c d 
taipon fishcinian, 
and, like' all others 
ot lus ilk, he has 
an enthusiasm lor 
the* tarpon which 
is almost boundless 
" 'I he tarpon meets 
every demand the 
sport of fishing can 
make lie fits the; 
light fly-rod as no 
trout ever dreamed 
ol doing and leaps 
high out of the 
water a hundred 
times for every 
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Edmund Burke. 
Front The Windtsm 
Papers 

{Jenkins). 


once that a brook trout clears the 
surface. When grown to the size 
of an average man lie is no less 
active, although he will snap a 
line of thirty threads and break a 
hickory hoe handle, as you or 1 
would Weak a iecd.” And again, 
” To one who knows the tarpon, 
the feeble efforts of the salmon to 
live up to its own, reputation arc 
saddening.” Besides, it is a 
handsome fish- a really beautiful 
creature, as anybody who has 
seen these photos must admit. 
To those in search of sport, 
“ The Book of the Tarpon " will 
be an eye-opener, while the 
photographs with which it is lllustiatcd are nothing short 
of marxellous. 


REMINISCENCES 
OF DIPLOMATIC 
LIFE. 

By f.ADY Macdonftl. 

Wit h j (■> Portraits 

7s fid net. (Black ) 

The life of the diplo- 
matist has a fascination for 
the general reader which 
is equalled probably by no 
other calling. The reasons 
for this are probably two- 
fold ; firstly, because lie 
nearly always has a with* 
experience of several 
foreign countries, while, 
secondly, he is supposed 
to be the depository of 
"state secrets” and 
hardly -won information. 

Lady Macdonell first met 
her husband in 1869, when 
he was holding a Secre- 
taryship at I uenos Ayres, 
and his fortunes subse- 
quently took her to Madrid, 

Berlin, Rome, and Munich, 
and- with her husband as 
Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Rio ile Janeiro, Copen- 
hagen, and Lisbon. About 
her varied experiences and 
the many interesting 
people whom she met. 

Lady Macdonell writes in 

a pleasantly chatty manner, and her book affords many 
interesting sidelights upon the history of the last forty 
years. 

THE DALESMAN. 

*y A. Wren Rttmnly With 
14 Illustrations 5s.net. (Titus 
Wilson, Kendal ) 

Around a somewhat slender 
central plot Mr Rumncy hangs 
a number of delightful studios of 
the scenery and characters of the 
English 1 ,ake District. If icgarded 
as a novel ” The Dalesman ” is 
no moic than conventional, but 
no reader of the book will be 
content to regard it as a novel. 
n Mr. K'Jttiney clearly possesses a. 

From The Windham deep knowledge and love of the 
Papers Lake District, he has a ti ue sense 

{Jenkins). of humour and the ability to 



Charles Windham. 
From The . Windham 
Papers 

{Jenkins). 



l'rovn The Windham Papers 

{J enktns) . Reviewed 



draw character. Moreover, the 
dialect which he frequently intro- 
duces is well managed and seldom 
or never troublesome. M The 
Dalesman ” is an unusual and 
altogether charming piece of work 
— and the photographs with which 
it is illustrated are exceedingly 
fine 

WEST INDIAN 
TALES OF OLD. 

By Algernon E. Aspinai l. 

With 43 Illustrations. (Duck- 
worth.) 

In a couple of earlier volumes 
Mr. Aspinai l has proved how thorough is his acquaintance 
with the West Indies, and the attractive book now before 

us goes far to strengthen 
the high opinion of the 
author which we had 
formed from his earlier 
work In their time the 
West Indies have had tfleir 
full sh.ue of the more ex- 
citing episodes of the 
world’s liistory, but these 
stories will come, neverthe- 
less, comparatively freshly 
to the general reader. 
Whether he is dealing with 
the exploits of the brave 
Ben bow or with the un- 
explained Barbados mys- 
tery (in which lead coffins 
play a leading part), Mr. 
Aspinall writes br ghi ly 
and vividly. Among 
travellers and » those 
who enjoy such romances 
of the past, ” "West Indian 
Tales of Old ” will find a 
ready market. 

A MONTESSORI 
MOTHER. 

Bv Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher With 20 Illus- 
trations 4s. fid. net. 
(Constable ) 

To those who may not 
know what is meant by 
the Montcssori Method we 
would say that it is by far 
the most important theory 
for the education of young 
children put forward since the general adoption of the 
kindergarten. And it is something more than a theory ; 
it is successful in practice. ” Children’s Homes ” are now 
nourishing m Rome, and Dr. Montessori is giving direct 
instruction in her method to 
a number of teachers who have 
come to her from all parts of the 
world. 1 1 must, however, naturally 
be some time liefore Montessori 
schools are properly organised in 
this country, and m the meantime 
there conics this valuable book 
from the pen of a lady who lias 
had a considerable experience of 
Dr. Mon tessoi i’s work. Mrs. Fisher 
writes 111 a clear and untcchmcal 
manner, and the volume contains 
an appreciative introduction by 
Mr. E. G. A. Holmes, the well- 
known writer upon educational 
topics. 


Sir Sidney Smith in Prison. 

Id Ust month's Bookman. 



Charles Jambs Fox. 
From The Windham 
Papers 

’ {Jenkins). 
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THE P&ETICAL WORKS OF 
ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 

is. net. (Ward. Lock.) 

We are glad to. have this vollccled edition 
of Lindsay Gordon’s poems. The quality of 
the verse is uneven, of course, but at times it 
touches a very high mark. Deep melancholy 
broods over the poems, so that we get to 
understand the tragic self-destruction that 
ended Gordon’s life at Melbourne on June 
tC3rd, 1S70— the very day his " Iiush Ballads 
and Galloping Rhymes ” were first published. 
Now, after more than forty-two years have 
passed, we can more justly appraise the poet's 
work than contemporary critics could. The 
swing and quick movement of “ From the 
Wreck ” ; the vigour of such a verse as this : 



* •-K'W? * 


Frontispiece to Oliver 
Goldsmith, Regent Library. 

( Herbert Darnel ). 


ARBELLA STUART. 

Bv B C Hakdy. Illustrat'd. 12s. fid net. 

(Constable ) 

The story of Arbella, or Arabella Stuart, is 
one of the lesser tides of great misfortune 
befalling high estate Cousin to Queen Kliza- 
beth, standing in close aflimty to the Knglish 
crown, if fortune had smiled cm her birth she 
might have been Queen of England in her own 
right, by alliance she might have been Duchess 
of Lennox, Duchess ot Parma, Duchess of 
Ilolstem, Princess of Nassau, Queen of Poland, 
Queen oft Spain, Queen of France, or even (by 
mairiagc with her cousin, James VI. of Scot- 
land) Queen of Great Britain, for every one of 
these marriages had been proposed for her, and 
been passed by. She was a grand-daughter 


1 Then a steel-shod rush and a steel-clad ring, 
And a crash of the spear staves splintering, 
And the billowy battle blended 1 


of grand old Bess of Hardwick, from whose masterful ways 
she? had at times much to endure. But her great sorrows 
came through hei secict marriage to William Seymour, 



Frontispiece to Poems by John Dryden Frontispiece to Plays and Poems by Oliver Goldsmith 

(Blacitte). {Marine). 


Riot of chargers, revel of blows. 

And fierce. Mush'd fact's of lighting foes. 

From croup to bridle that reel’d ami mse 
In a sparkle of swoi tl-play splendid 1 ” 

and the beauty and wealth of description in 
some of the sea-poems, all reveal the gifts of 
Adam Lindsay Gordon It is curious to think 
of Gordon as a member of the Australian Par- 
liament, but so he was for two brief sessions 111 
the days of his prosperity . The anonymous 
introduction, critical anti biographical, to this 
edition of Gordon’s poems is both sympathetic 
and discerning. If Gordon’s appeal is directly 
to the Australian, it is still true that there 
are matiy lovers of good verse 111 England to 
.whom the appeal is no less irresistible. 


4 % 


/ 



Frontispiece to George 
Eliot, Regent Library 
(Herbert &• Daniel). 


later Marquis of 9 Hertford, which earned for 
both King James’s displeasure and separate 
imprisonment. Romantic is the talc, and it 
has inspired poet and novelist from her own 
day down till 1844, when G. 1 \ K. James 
published his “ Arabella Stuait,” which was 
popular enough in its own time but has long 
since gone the wav of .ill dull books and is no 
longer remembered. Snu e then thcri' have 
been several biographies, long or shoit, and the 
present woik is derived from these and from 
the rich collections of private correspondence 
belonging to the period It gives a very lively 
and sympathetic portrait ol a woman who filled 
no little space 111 the Court and the life of her 
day, and whose griefs were nearly as poignant as 
those of Mary of Scotland, but less legendary. 
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THE YOUTH OF 
HENRY VIII. 

A Narrative in Contem- 
porary Letters, lty J* rank 
Arthur Mumuy. ios (id. 
net. (Constable* & Co ) 

Mr. Frank Arthur Mumby 
luis conceived a plan of re- 
lating the whole history of 
England tn a very vivid and 
attractive way. He has al- 
ready done some good woik 
in collecting and editing 
examples of the art of the 
best modern letter writers 
A year or two ago lie went 
back' to the early days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and com- 
posed a delightful story of 
her girlhood by means of 
letters written by the young 
princess and the persons 
aroun^Jjpr. It was the suc- 
cess of this novel essay in 
historic^ narrative that in- 
spired him with the large 
project of telling the entire 
history of our country by 
means of contemporary 
letters written at the time 
when events occurred. And 
now, in " The Youth oi 1 lenty 
VTII Mr. Mumby, having 
prepared the ground woik of 
his s c li e me , prosperously 
enters upon his laborious 
and yet pleasant task. If 
lie can cany tlic whole of 
it out with the success he 
has achieved in the story of 
the youth of Henry VIII. 
he will win the gratitude 
of a large number of readers 
I must confess that 1 luive 
not studied .ill the letters of 
the early kings of England, 
but 1 should Ik* much sm- 
pnsed if the art of letter- 
writ mg in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries was prac- 
tised so widely and so well 
as it was at the dawn of the* 
English Renaissance, when 
King Henry VI 11 — young, 
handsome, cultivated and 
immensely wealthy— set out 
to dazzle Kuiope as the beau 
ideal of a R e 11 a 1 s s a 11 c e 
potentate All that Lorcn/o 
the Magnificent had been on 
a small scale Henry meant 
to become in a \eiy large 
way. Theie was apparently 
no vice in linn except a touch 
of vanity and vain-glorious- 
ncss, pardonable, and e\en 
natural, in a young man of 
las position. 

“Our King,” wrote Mount- 
joy to Krastnusin 1 509, “ <1 ck*s 
r.ot desire gold, 01 gems, or 
precious metals, but virtue, 
glory, immortality. The 
other day he wished he were 
more learned . I said, * That 
is not what we expect of your 
Grace, but that you will 
foster and encourage learned 
men.* * Yea, surely/ said he, 



J- rum Arbella S.uart An Bella Stuart 

{Lou, table). aged about it. 



I'r&m The Youth of Henry VIII 
(i Constable ). 


HENRY VIII. 

From the palntinp in the National 
Portrait Gal ton „ 

Photo ftv Emery Walker . 


* for indeed without them we 
should scarcely exist at all.* 
Make up your mind that the 
last day of your wretched- 
ness has dawned. You will 
come to a Prince, who will 
say : * Accept our wealth and 
be our greatest sage.* ” 

And here is King Henry 
at twenty-four, as described 
m the letter by the Venetian 
Ambassador : " Ills Majesty 
is the handsomest potentate 
T evei set eyes on ; above 
the usual height, with an ex- 
tremely fine calf to his leg; 
Ins complexion very fair and 
bright, with auburn hair 
combed straight and short 
in the French fashion, and a 
round face so very beautiful 
that it would lieoome a 
pretty woman. 'Hie Queen 
is rather ugly, but the dam- 
sels of her court are hand- 
some and make a sumptuous 
appearance." 

The observant Venetian 
goes on to hint that the 
Queen, m spite of her plain- 
ness, is secure against her 
lovely rivals, by reason oi 
tin* fact that she is about to 
give birth to an heir. There 
can be little doubt that 
Henry would have remained 
openly faithful to Catharine 
of Arnignn if she had given 
him a son Oil the whole, 
the lively and entertaining 
volume of letters that Mr 
Mumhv has collected from 
the* Calmd.u s of Slate* 1 Vipers, 
the. Rolls Senes, and various 
oilier sources, is calculated 
to give an unprejudiced 
leader a good opinion of our 
Royal Rluebeardat the height 
ot his glory. Generous of 
nature, he trusted men, and 
was betrayed by those near- 
est fo him Queen Cathar- 
ine, cm flu* other hand, does 
not show in her own letters 
any of tin* grace and nobility 
of character with which 
Sha Ivcspcaro lias endowed 
lici The daughter of the 
subtlest and craftiest in- 
triguer m Europe; she fought 
for power and position with 
a cunning that could stoop 
to strange baseness. Mamed 
in her youth to Henry the 
Seventh's elder son. Prince 
Arthur, she wrote to her 
father that she would rather 
drown than leave England 
after the death ot her hus- 
band. With a view to 
bringing off her re-marriage 
with the new heir to the 
throne, she suggested that 
her father-in-law, old King 
Henry the Seventh, should 
1x5 won over by wedding 
him to her sister, Juana. 
At the time she wrote Juana 
was insane,, and wandering 
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about Castille, carrying with 
her the corpse of her dead 
husband, Philip. 

It is quite likely that 
Catharine hod fallen in love 
with the new Prince of 
Wales, and was ready to 
see her own mad sister 
become her mother-in-law, 
so that she m turn might 
piarry handsome Prince 
Hal. 33ut injured pride 
and a fierce passion for 
power are clearly revealed 
m Catharine’s letters. 

There arc some wild 
dramas of naked human 
passions in this volume of 
epistles, written for the most 
pail in the ceiemonious 
diction with which pnnccs 
addressed each otlici in the 
first part of the sixteenth 
century. Now and then one 
of the actors loses control 
of himself under the* stress 
of passion and fe.ir, and 
breaks out into ordinal y 
speech, half inarticulate 
with emotion Such is the 
letter that the Duke of 
Suffolk wiot* to Wolsev, 
after he had betrayed the 
King’s interests in b ranee 
and married the widow oi 
the French King. Wolsey's 



/•row* Mrs Gaskell : Homes, 
Haunts, and Stones, 

of which Sir 1 Pit n.in & Sins arr 
about lois&m .1 m \v cilili ill. 


Elizabeth Cieg-iorn Stevenson 
(Mrs. Gaskell) Before Her 
Marriage. 

hioiu ,1 1111i1i.1l 111 v paiuti'd i&«>. 

Phot" by II atruk thi ck' , Mum hi^in 


1 m pressioms ts or recent, 
K 11 g 1 1 s h jwiinters Hut 
surely Ktty is praised over- 
much when there is no room 
lor these excluded ones 1 
Of the Spanish and Dutch 
painteis the author has 
in.inv good things to tell us, 
•Lud the Liitit isms ot the 
eighteent h-t entui \ V nglisli 
painteis seem to us pai- 
tieulailv i e 1 e \ ant. Sir 
]• ictleru k’s litei ai \ opinions 
scatteied plcas'inllx up and 
down the book aie like 
the floweis that bloom m 
the spring ” and aie not 
always so relevant Jlovv- 
evei, the reader is as.su led 
of the company ol .in urbane 
and cultured gentleman in 
these pages, and t .in well 
be content to listen in 
sitcm e to one whom many 
acclaim .is England's great- 
est art -tutu 

A “YOUNG LADY.” 

Bv 1 lou-vc r VV t Nhw'ik. 

Os (Chatto iV \\ Indus ) 

Thai ker.iy v ould have 
enjoyed this absorbing 
study of suburban snob- 


letter in reply is one of tlu» masterpieces of English liter- beiy, executed with that meticulous attention to detail 

at ure , its subtlety, its powei, and its nice balance between which adds social ^altie to Mi New It’s work Ft urn the 


a secret friendship foi Suffolk and an open fidelity to the moment when Julie Pottci is encountered studying “ The 
King, would have made Macluavelli envious. If Mi. Laches' and Gentlemen's Complete Guide to Conduct and 


Muniby can continually find maleiial of this sort m con- I >epm tincnt in Eveiy Circumstance in Life " to the thrill- 

temporary lcttcis, for his senes oi historical narratives, he ing dmoitemnit , the. leader's interest is kept on an almost 

will win a numerous and paint ul si retc h of attention. 


delighted public 

E. \\. 


PAINTERS AND 
PAINTING. 


Ih Si u I* k l m k i < k 
W t, i» m o ui. is nn 
(Williams \ Norgate ) 

In tins volume' of the ex 
( client Home Cniveisitv 
Librarv , Sir b r e d i*rn k 
Wednioie places Ills exten- 
sive knowledge' at the* 
servue of the* reader, and, 
without descending from 
Hie heights of trained and 
disciplined taste, discourse., 
i n friendly — one in i g li t 
almost say colloquial — 
fashion on great painters and 
their work. Certainly an 
easy book to lend, and illu- 
minating, loo, in many a 
phrase and well directed 
criticism. Limitations are 
inevitable, Sir Frederick 
explains that all schools 
cannot be included , “ and 

several men, really great, 
who have been discussed too 


much, 1 scarcely discuss 
all." But Blake is not e\ 


mentioned , and the J apanese 
artists are left out. After 
that, we must put up with 
hearing nothing about Post- 



From Great Composers in Love 
and Marriage 
{Long). 


B «CH. 

Reviewed in last mouth's Bookman. 


Julie's infatuation for Bert 
Spall her, “ one of the 
k-nuts," her business ex- 
peiicm.es in the city. and 
tlu* mast oil u I ml fusion into 
her hte of Kenneth Wood- 
ward, logetliei with a 
whole t onteinporarv por- 
trait galleiv oi subui ban 
types, form a living, closely 
knit naii.it iv e I lints there 
a i e o J M .i \ in ormng 
lomant e, eve n ol pimutive 
passion, and Ihr inimitable 
Mr Apple bee, the taxider- 
mist, pi ovules refreslung 
humour Paltry social 
pretences, affectations and 
me.ui ambitions are exposed 
in “ A * Young Lady ’ " 
with lolontlcss power The 
discovery of Mr Marble's 
occupation— lie was a 
carver in a citv icht.iui.mt 
— and its appalling cited on 
the " select " Woodbiulge 
folk, makes one hope this 
nou‘l will be lead hv the 
pathetically stunted women 
who “ give tone M to the 
Woodhndfics of la udoti 

Beyond the tact that Air. 
Nevvte overworks the veib 
“perceive," we have 
nothing but praise for his 
new novel. 
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From Painters and Paintings Chardin : Le B£nedicite. 

( Wllltam\ Norgate''. I-ouvre, Photo Alm.m 


cold and passionless type. She had no wit, no particular 
cliarm of manner. ” She was too commonplace to have real 
intelligence. Without being silly, she was far from being a 
superior woman, as Madame de Stael would like us to be- 
lieve. . . . She was a perfect mistress of the art of being 
bored without showing her weariness. Her heart, source 
of every beautiful action, generous thought, and originality 
of intelligence, had been dried up in her worship of vanity.” 
And yet among her " salon ” were numbered many of the 
most distinguished men of her time , she was universally 
courted, flattered, and adored. She is indeed, as tyl. 
Turcpian shows so well, a curious study, and one of unusual 
interest. The anonymous translator of " A Great Coquette ” 
appears to have done his work remarkably well, for the book 
is both idiomatic and easy reading. 


A GREAT COQUETTE. 

By Joskimi TuRyiiAN. With 16 Illustrations. 12s Od. 
net. ' (Jenkins.) 

" My book,” says M. Turquan, ” contains the history of a 
woman who fascinated at every step.” Yet even lie finds 
it difficult entirely to account for the .secret of Madame 
Ktoimicr’s fascination. It can be granted that she was 
beautiful --extraordinarily so but even her beauty was of a 



From A Great Coquette 
( Jenkins ) 


Madame Tallien and 
Madame Recamibr. 

After the painting by Marguerite 
Gerairi in the Bordeaux 
Museum. 

Pho*o % Artiguc. 


J>' rom An Exiled King. 
(. liutchtnson ). 


Kino Guetaf Adolf IV. and his I 
Queen. Fredrika Dorothea I 
WlLHELMINA. 


LIFE’S CHANCES. 

Bv Makiorif CttosiiiF. is. (Alfred Hinde.) 

In this collection of verse by Miss Marjorie Crosbie there 
is much that is very pretty and thoughtful. Miss Crosbie is 
fluent and graceful, and in the philosophy and facile melody 
of her poems challenges comparison with Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox , but for the most part the poems have a note of 
sadness in them, they have not the flashing optimism, the 
triumphant hope, that makes Mrs. Wilcox's work so uni- 
versally popular. Nevertheless, Miss Crosbie now and then 
touches a lighter, happier note very pleasantly ; and her 
purely descriptive verses arc charming and vividly realised. 
Her sad ness is^ we' believe, no more than the sadness of youth ; 
she is young enough still to feci the joy of grief ; and when 
another year or two have ripened her gift and added to 
her experience wc predict tliat she will give us lyrics that 
shall he tcndcicr than these perhaps, though not so pensive. 
It is only when one has really trodden the sorrowful way 
that one learns how to be happy. Meanwhile, we are glad 
to have this little book of thoughtful and very promising 
poems. 
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•MOLIIiRE. 

GSuvres completes en Six Volumes Avec une Notice 
sur Molidre par Emile Faguet, de I* Academic fran9ai.sc* 
ifr 2 5c. net le volume (Nelson.) 

In this age of the world it is hard to lie original, as 
authors and publishers alike know too well. Something 
like a miracle of originality, however, has been accomplished 
by the firm of Nelson ; for a glance at the Iwiokstalls will 
show you multitudes of shilling and of sc von penny reprints 
that were never there till the Nelson tacfics proved the 
possibility of victory on those desperate lines. Just now, 
m a specially delightful sense, Nelson lias conquered ” that 
sweet enemy, France.” The “ Collection Nelson ” pro- 
vides exactly what is wanted in England, namely, a choice 
of the best French literature, new' and old, in cheap volumes. 



From The Complete Works Don Garcie de 

of Molihre Navarre (Acte 

{Nelson). SckNE V.) 



From The Complete Works Le Tartuffe (Acte 
of MoliSre IV.. ScfcNE IV.) 

(Nelson)* 



/- row The Complete Works Les Fourberieb 

of Moliere de Scapin (Acte 

( Nek on ). HI- ScfeNE II.) 



J rom The Complete Works L*Ecole deb Femmes 
of Moliere # (Acte V., ScfcNE IV.i 

(X 1 kon). 


not too large for the pocket or too small for the shelf, sound 
in text, legible in lype, and (oh, great desideratum l) clad 
in covers of something stronger than Pansian pajier. To 
that collection a most happy addition has been made in 
the shape of a complete Molibrc in six charming white and 
gold volumes, adorned with prints, and enriched as well 
with a long general preface, and a short introduction to 
each play from the pen of the most distinguished of living 
French critics. Ten or fifteen years ago you would have 
thought these volumes really cheap at iialf-a-crnwn apiece. 
In these happier clays they sell at ifr 25. which, being 
interpreted, is neither more nor less than the nimble shilling. 
Such a venture will not lack a generous English welcome. 
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« for French, completely French, as Moli6rc is, he has quali- 
ties that make him specially attractive to the countrymen 
of Shakespeare and Dickens, of Stci no and Bernard Shaw. 
We in England who have taken Don Quixote and Sancho 
Lanza to our Ixisoms as if they were, like Mr. Pickwick 
and Sam Weller, part of our national mythology, arc not 
likely to let the accident of nationality lessen our admira- 
tion for Molidre. We know 'lartuile well, though we some- 
times call him Mr. Pecksniff. We haveanir George Dandin, 
though we have solemnized him and stiffened him out with 
British starch and side-whiskers into Mr. Domliey. I*- veil 
the fault that M Faguet urges when he calls Mohere " un 
grand ecrivam neglige " is paidoned more easily beside 
the Thames than heside the Seine. Mot. by any means, 
that England is indifferent to form -Uial, s’urolv, cannot 
be urged against f/ie J.nul that gave buth to Milton and 
Shelley V\ r hat m.i kes 
tile Union festive is 
not form hut foi nudism. 

We do not care for a 
poet with a mar hie st) le 
if his heart is tnarhle 
too. . m grandeur of 
remoteness that dis 
ting inches Lrciich 
ttagedy is an impedi- 
ment rather than an 
a 1 1 ra < t 1 o n to 1 he 
Englishman The noble 
classic figures seem to 
move and have their 
being against the 
background of a world 
that is vast and mena- 
cing, but dim. aloof, 
and unpopulated. In 
that world are passions, 
but no people , 11 is 

not the world in win* li 
folk eat and drink and 
are moriy -and die 
in that tingle woild 
people do not die , tliev 
Slav or aie slain, or 
they pensli One is 
conscious of tile few 
who suttei and of the 
immortals who spoil 
with Ihein, but not ol 
humankind at laige 
This, remember, is not 
so much vvJcit French 
classic* tragerlv is, as 
what the generality of 
Englishmen li 11 «1 it 
Shakespeare bv con- 
trast teems with life 1 In and bo\ond Ilis plays von hear 
the hum and wlm of the world , and you hear it, though 
mote faintly, m Moliere This, you exclaim, is the world 
we know', flic woild, not of passions, but of foibles, where 
much is tern hie, hut wlieie much 11101 e is ndiciiloiis The 
world of Molieie is not the world of .1 few, a super-few, 
whose voices reverberate to the skies. It is just the 
mingled concourse ot men, vanous and unexalted, of 
amusing logues who cheat, and honest fellows who are 
cheated, the worst with something good 111 them, the l>est 
redeemed by something humanly foolish. 

Gi orgk Sampson. 

ANCIENT GREECE. 

Bv H B Cotii'Rii i., M A With nearly 150 Illustrations in 

Half-tone and Line, and ^ Plates in Colour 7s 6d. net. 

(Harrap ) 

“ Ancient Greece ” is the first volume of a new series of 
histories — the Great Nations — which Messrs Harrap are 
publishing Mr Cottcrill’s aim has been to treat ade- 
quately every aspect of the Greek civilization m the course 
of a volume which is neither of unwieldy size or length. 
Beginning with the Achaean supremacy in the .Egean 


'¥^1 





/•row Ancient Greece (7 larr.tf'). 


civilization he traces the whole history of the country until 
the Rise of Macedonia in the time of Philip and Alexandei 
the Great. His attention is also largely devoted to the art 
and literature of the country, and his book will be found in- 
valuable as a handy guide to the ( *recian spirit. The volume, 
which is most liberally illustrated, will shortly be followed 
by others on Rome, Prance, Germany, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Mediaeval Italy 

THE MATING OF LYDIA. 

Bv Mrs. Humphry Ward. Os. (Smith, Flder ) 

There are haunting echoes in Mrs Humphry Ward’s 
latest novel, " The Mating of Lydia. Armorel of 
I .yon esse " i o iiics hack to the memory, with its story oJ 

t lie two artistic natures, 
the woman * pi eter- 
nal 11 rally serene and 
harmonious, the mail 
falling hut only to rise 
again, exceeding 
human Here, too, in 
this story of the 
( umbei land dales, the 
man uses on stepping 
stones of lus dead self 
to higher things. He 
is the moial of the 
1 jil< and perhaps for 
th.it veiy reason is a 
little unreal, just misses 
< apt m mg our sym 
p.itliv F v e n his 
« ie.it or seems to hurry 
over I11111 .1 little im- 
patient l\ The other 
moral of the tide, the 
collector who tramples 
e\c 1 ything, l.imiJy tics, 
sympathy with his 
kind, everything and 
anything human, m his 
mad mama, is also 
11111e.il, inoie so Ilian 
his victim JLe is a 
F 1 .1 n k v 11 s t e 1 n ’ s 
monster 

Lydia, oil the enn- 
tr.uy, lives She is a 
plod net of the age which 
is emancipating women 
She will bo superior 
1 o t he old ( ommonplacc 
attentions ol liei sex. 
The beauty of the 
will only have dealings 




■ k 


She 


wo 1 Id js enough tor her. 
with men on equal terms, as comrades m the pursuit of 
the good and beaut it ill She would insist 01. possessing 
the new dignitv and joy added to a woman’s life by the 
1n.ml1 of events, having her soul in -her own keeping. 
“ Yet perhaps the Spirit of Irony took note of these new 
forms in which the natural vanity and the possessive in- 
stincts ol the sex may new assert themselves ” True, 
Jor the Sjmit of liony ]>eiv.Lclcs tlie book. Stiong in her 
new philosophy, blind to its effect on other less ethereal 
natures, she rejects the young Greek god, but tries to 
keep him as a comrade, with disastrous results. Her 
other comradeship, that with the tempted man, contains 
in itself from the veiy first the germ of what will eventually 
level all her magnificent theories with the dust, and show 
her just as much a woman as her foolish old Mrs. Nickleby 
of a mothei 

The book professes to be a disquisition on the use of 
wealth. Underneath tins obvious motif there is another, 
perhaps introduced semi -consciously, and certainly more 
interesting, the subtle resemblance between different forms 
of selfishness. Lydia determined on enjoying the beauties 
of nature and art without the intrusion of old-fashioned 



*■ Jove ; the great lady 
at the hall keeping to 
herself her throbbing 
pleasure in the Cum- 
berland countryside -a 
remarkable p o r t r a i t f 
and as modern as Lydia 
herself ; Faversham, the 
tempted, determined on 
retaining the prestige 
accruing from ( he 
possession of priceless 
v a m e o s ; and t h e 
Frankenstein’s monster 
who, with all Ins mania 
for i oiler ting, does 
collect the most beauti- . 

i„l tiling all these aie h,om Ancient Greece (H„rr„p) 

com pan ions in selfish- 
ness. And note the cimous fact that the amval oi 
Faversham .md Ins Ctimeos bungs out the old collector’s 
love of .beauty, almost hidden under the crust of acquisi- 
tiveness. The one really unselfish charae ter in the book, 
the Crook god, Lord Tat ham, is most cruelly treated 
by fortune . even the mairiagc hastily arranged feu him 
at the end we feel to be cruel In many ways lie is the 
greatest success of all the dramatis persona* U Ilia -modern 

yet absolutely sane and sympathetic, lie is a splendid type, 
a tine creation, one that scorns to glow with warmth under his 
creator’s loMng delineation. W. A. F. 

THE MOSLEM CHRIST. 

An Kssa\ cm the lale. ('Iiatac ter. and 'teachings of Jesus 
( In i a accoiding to the Kenan and Orthodox liaddnm 
by Svmi i i K Zwi Mi k. |i I) . F R C S r»d net (Oh- 

liliant, Vnderscin A Kernel ) 

I )i Zwcmet is a well-known antagonist of Islam in the 
mission, u y field, and lie* has 
now added another volume 
to seven al preceding works 
dnee ted against the Moslem 
Jaitli Much c»l this present 
book will be t luc’lly usetul to 
those directly lomerned in 
eombatmg the teaching ot 
Mohammed- —a whole chapter, 
indeed, is given n ] > to the* 
cpiestioii, “llow to preach 
( hi 1st to Moslems who know 
[esus ” -but the general leader 
will also find many things oi 
interest. It is well to know 
the official Moslem Mew ol 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
(imsl, and to learn what is 
will ten. in that strange medley 
of writings, the Koran, con- 
cerning Him Both these 
points .lie explained with gieat 
t hoioitghness by Hr. Zwemer. 
and the statements and quot.»- 
tions given mav be* accepted 
with confidence*. The text oi 
the Koran is taken fiom 
I ’aimer's translation, and the 
standard commentavies used aie 
those of Beiclhawi. Zamakhshan, 
and lellalain. A good biblio- 
graphy is added. 

NEW WINE AND 
OLD BOTTLES. 

By* Constanc l Smkoli'v. Os. 
(Fisher Unwin ) 

When we catch sight of the 
name Scroose on the first 
page of Miss Constance Smed- 
lcy’s new book, it’ raises hopes 
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that we may perhaps 
be going to meet again 
some of the delightful 
acquaintances wc made 
in " (' o m mono rs ’ 
Kiglits " But although 
the scene is again laid 
among the Cotswold 
lhlls, none of the 
people we knew come 
down from (iupping- 
dnn into the present 
story Ne\ ertlieless, 
l h c* n e \v acquaint - 
.1 n c e s we m e e t in 
Scroose are quite as 
attractive as the* old, 
and in some cases even 
more so “ New Wine 
and ( )ld Bottles " impi esses one in its opening chapteis as 
a keenly interesting sfoiy, but it is not until we near the end 
that wc*. iral isc* the underlying motive of the plot and the 
great skill with winch the aiithoi schemes her objoii^ We 
have nothing but praise lot the book and its ideals Need- 
less to say, Miss Smedley understands liei characters 
through and tluougli, and writes with sympathy and kindly 
humoiii of then doings Readies of the story will long 
ic member Miss Valentine, and her brother who receives 
sucli mysteriously heavy* packages by rail , Mr. Briggs, the 
tailor, who designs all the dresses foi Miss Valentine’s 
Pageant . Mr Dobbs, who dogs all Mr Valentine’s move- 
ments, suspecting that lie* is an anarchist, the Beverleys, 
Mi Lawrence, 1 lie Pringles, and the many others so vividly 
poiliaycd in Miss Smedley ’s stimulating and powerful new 
book 


From Ancient Greece ( Harrap ). 
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From Dream Cities, 

which will lit' published shortly by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 

BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES : 

Their History and Romance. Bv J. Saxhy W'rydi.. With 

73 Illustrations. 10s 6d. (Fisher Unwin ) 

Here wc have a book that should fill a " felt want.*' 
Until it came, we had nothing quite of its kind. Books 
on seagoing craft, geneial and particular, on sailorrnen in 
all their colourful variety, on long-shore life, the sea and 
almost all that therein is, wc had galore ; but, with the 
exception of \V. J. Hardy's “ Lighthouses ” — a book that 
differs largely from this one -this is the first attempt to 
give us a somewhat connected story ot the 11 sailor's 
candles ” that shine so mercifully from their tall " sticks M 


in foul nights 
and fair around 
our coasts. As 
to the scope 
of the work, 
the author says 
that he has 
endeavoured 
to give a brief 
but interesting 
account of our 
lighthouses 
and other sear- 
marks ; and, 
seeing that the 
book is in- 
tended for the 
general reader » 
technical and 
statistical 
details have 
been kept 
down. At the 
same time, 
sufficient ofthe 
£01 mcr is given 
for the reader 
to understarift 
somewhat how 
the latest 
beaconlight is 

made to do its work of warning and guiding seamen in 
dangerous places. As Mr. Wrydc says, to have desorilied 
every lighthouse in detail would have been monotonous 
indeed ; he has been far wiser in giving “ a simple descrip- 
tion of the more important lighthouses, on an imaginary 
voyage round our coasts," and in tracing cleaily, with here 
and there that touch of romance- which illuminates stolid 
history. “ the gradual growth of the warning signal, from 
the wood fire in cresset, to the electric arc whose brilliancy 
is computed in millions of candles." The book is well 
illustrated, the reproductions from sketches of such places 
as Cromer Church and Last Cliff, Ramsgate lighthouse and 
harbour, and Swansea bay being particularly good. 




From Lost in the Arctic (Heintmann). 
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ROS- 
WITHA: 

being 
leaves 
from the 

LIFE OF MY 

LITTLE 

DAUGHTER. 

By Otto 

Ernst. 

1 r ft ns lated 
• by A . C . 

J Caton. 5*>- 

(A. C. Caton.) 

This very 
channin g 
study of child- 
life has just 
been trans- 
lated from the 
German by 
Miss A . C . 

Caton. The 
author has a 
-remarkable 
K sympathy with 
children, and 
the man y 
“touches of 
quafr* Humour 
and the am us- ; 
ing anecdotes 
scattered | 
through the 
pages, make 
Roswith ii a 
real and 
human, and 
altogether 

lovable little /,> ow Lost in the Arctic (Heint’tn.atn) 
creature. The 

book is refreshing and original ; it deals solely w*tli 
incidents in the life of a bright and happy little girl, and 
they are natural, perhaps even ordinary incidents, just as 
she is a natural and pcihaps even ordinary child , but it 
is the simplicity of the book, the total lac k of any affec- 
tation or straining after effect that makes it so thoroughly 
readable and so specially appealing to all child-lovers. 
The translation itself is so ably done that it does not read 
like a translation. One can open the book at almost any 


page and find 
some delight- 
fully amusing 
little story 
a b o u t Ros- 
witha, or about 
one of the 
many people 
who make up* 
Koswitha’s 
world. She is 
a little sprite 
dancing mcrii- 
ly through it, 
leaving behind 
a trail of happy 
memories, 
w li 1 c h her 
father has 
caught be- 
tween the 
c overs of this- 
v o 1 u nfcfe and 
kept there, 
that licrs 
w ho have 
never met her 
may know and 
love Roswith a 
too. 


FLORIDA 
TRAILS* 

It y Win- 
1 iikop Pack- 
ard With 

Among the Icebergs. 4' Illustra- 
tions from 

Photographs by the Author and Others 7s. fid net. (Palmer.) 

I 11 its flora and fauna Florida is riclici than almost any 
othei part of the world, and the impiessions of this en- 
thusiastic naturalist, Mr. Winthrop Packard, aie well worth 
reading The writer is frank enough in regaid to Ins own 
shortcomings “ Huh 1 " said one of the local fishermen, 
“ he didn't even know what a garfish was." But, as this 
book shows, occasional ignorance* of Mr. Packard’s type 
can be a good deal more instructive than another man's 



From British Lighthouses 
> ({ft>wvn)k 


Thi South Lighthouse. Lundy Island. 

{Gibion & Sons , Ptnsanct.) 
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knowledge, ami many 
of his sketches are curi- 
ous indeed. Such is 
that devoted t > the 
seven thousand peh 
cans which cover the 
face of a threc-acie 
island at breeding 
time, a ml w h 1 1 li , 
having broken dow 11 
all the mangrove tices 
on their island, ha vc 1 «* 
come ground buildcus 
rather than 1 cm ve il 
But there is something 
in the book lor evciy- 
body who takes the 
least interest in natural 
histoiy, while main of 
the photographs with 
which it is illustrated 
-are of considerable 
tbeautjM* 

FORTUNES 
FOR FARMERS. 

By B E K \ A K l> 

Gilmer 1 With 1 

Illustrations js 

net. (Palmei ) 

K n g 1 a 11 d , M 1 
Gilbert thinks, still 
offers au opening for 
the farmer Then* is 
no need foi him to 
■emigrate; he can, 
if he chooses and sets 
about it in the* right 
way, easily make a 
living “ off the land " 
in this couuti y The 
writer takes, for ex- 
ample. the specific ca^e 
of the Lincolnshire t.irmeis. “In my immediate loL.ilityaie 
a number of young larniets, between twenty-live and thirty- 
jive ycais, who me progressing tapidly, taking more and 
more land, up-to-date, entei pnsing, and ever ready to tiy 
new methods. Some weic labouveis ten years ago, saved 
a little money, took a small holding, and never looked 
back ; others were started by their fathers, mostly in a 
small way, and have gone Jorwaid “ And the seeiet of it 
all is no more* 
than enterprise 
and m o d e 1 11 
methods Mi 
Gilbert, for in- 
stance. has the 
utmost si 01 11 
for the absuid 
attitude of the 
majority of 
farmers to- 
wards the 
motor-cai 
Why be pre- 
judiced against 
an invention 
w h i c h m .1 y 
clearly be 
adapted 1 11 
such a manner 
that it may 
prove of the 
utmost practi- 
cal use in agri- 
culture ? And 
why always 
row corn, 
when very 
often much 


/ 10 11 He bals 

(C imbndi*,* Ihinemtv Press 


Study of Acuilegia Vulgaris. 


more money may be 
made in fruit or vege- 
tablcs? “Fortunes 
for Farmers ” is a slir- 
r 1 n g, common-sense 
and practical book. 
Kvory farmer should 
be compelled to digest 
its teaching. 


TREES AND 
HOW THEY 
GROW. 

Bv G. Clarke 
Ni’ttall, 1 Sc 
With 149 Illustra- 
tion s. *» net. 
(i'iissoII A* Co ) 

This is a charming 
and useful book, des- 
t nbing twenty -five 
Bntish trees, and all 
about them, from the 
ciadle to the grave, 
from seed to root, 
thc'ir ways and ap- 
pearance and vfttims, 
then domestic and 
interioi habits and 
c harm tei istic s, the 
uses to whu.li they 
can be put by man- 
kind, 111 short oven - 
Hung interesting 01 
necessary to k n o vv 
about all the trees of 
Great Britain. 
Wntten with a real 
love for the “ tall 
been,” it hardly with 
the passion of the 
volume is one worth 



From Florida Trails 
{Palmer). 
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true dweller in the woods the 
kt it* ping no Jess for its infoiinatioii than for the way in 
which it is given. The lllustiations a»c invaluable*, and 
make t lear everything in the text. We are shown leaf and 
bud and flower and fiuit, and an especially interesting 
point is that we have photographs of several trees in 
wiutei when the lack of iohage allowed the struc- 
tural arrangement of the bole and branches to lie 

clearly seen. 
Yciy interest- 
ing are the 
scraps and 
tit - bits of 
folk-lore and 
history that 
gather around 
pai t leu lar 
1 rccs. How 
many of us 
r c* m ember 
that the city 
of Ha venn a 
a 11 d the 
famous Rialto 
Bridge at 
Venice are 
built on piles 
of alder ? Or 
that the fruit 
of the ash-trcc 
used to be 
pickled * when 
it was green 
and tender, 
and eaten as 
a “ delicate 
saloding ” ? 


A Little Blub Heron and Her Neeti 
the Commonest Florida Heron. 
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CAMP 

AND 

TRAMP 



1 tribes, find- ' 
j ing real 
' friendships 
1 among tiie 


IN 

AFRI- 

CAN 

WILDS. 

• 

ByE.ToK- 
DAY. With 
42 Illus- 
trations 
and a Map 
16s. net. 
<Scel c y , 
Service & 
Co.) 

1 11 this 
remarkable 
book Mi . 
T o r d a y 



chiefs and 
their people, 
learning to 
understand 
and to love 
them. His 
bo o k is a 
11 oblc ro- 
om d, and 
oilers an cx- 
1 ellent 1 11 - 
stance of 
wliat the 
right type 
c»l man and 
1 he right 
way of deal- 
ing with the 
nafUl in his 



gives an account of 
his adventures and 
experiences from 
njoo to 1907 in the 
Congo. Though its 
roc ord finished s 1 x 
yeais ago, it is re- 
markable because* it 
i\ niiiiiis ficsh and 
valuable, and be 
cause it ignores 
merely topical mat- 
ters of great interest 
at a certain moment 
and soon stale. Hut 
most of all it is rc- 
m.ukable because of 
the attitude of t li e 
writer to the natives 
with whom lie came 
in contact. All 
through the book he 
shows himself wise, 
discerning, tolerant, 
sympathetic and 
understanding to the 



Cones and Leaves of Larch. native and his point 


Leaves of Wych Elm and Common Elm. 


of view. He 
sought not 
t o impose 
Western 
civilised 
ideas upon 
Ins impres- 
sions, but 
rather to 
think with 
the mind of 
the native. 
The result 
was that he 
t ra ve lied 
immense 
d i s t a n ces 
through the 
Cong o , 
often stay- 
ing for 
lengthy 
periods at 
one village 
or another, 
making fast 
friends 
vrith many 



home can 
do for true 
< lvihzation. 
( )ftcn and 
again he 
was a b 1 e 
to settle 
deadly w T ars 
of enter- 
ni 1 n a 1 1 o n 
between 
chiefs, with- 
out blood- 
shed, able 
t o h e 1 p 
other Kuro- 
p c a 11 s in 
difficulties , 
through his 
expel lc nee 
and p res- 
tige. lie 
has no st orn 
for savages 
and their 
habits, not 
even when 
they arc 
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From Camp and Tramp in 
African Wilds 

(Seeley) . 


Southern Bamba 


Man and Woman. 



From How England Saved China 
(Univin), 


cannibals, but, as befits a member of the 
Council of the Anthropological Society, he 
observes everything and records for our in- 
struction and delectation the habits, the art/ 
the crafts, the folk-lore of his friends. And *■ 
once at least he received a useful lesson 
m tolerance and good manners from a canni- 
bal. Two tribes were on the point of deadly 
war. Mr. Torday had arranged a palaver, 
which lasted two whole days, and in which he, 
was opposed by a chief who incited the tribe to- 
fight. Tosing patience Mr. Torday addressed 
the tribe vigorously. “Do not listen to 
this bad man, ..." and gave excellent 
and clinching reasons for making peace. The 
chief said no more, and peace was con- 
cluded. But “ when all was over he came up to 
me and said ' You have called me a bad man, 
because 1 expressed opinions with which you did 
not agree. 1 only said what 1 thought right. If 
you did not want to hear the views of people 
with whom you do not agree why did you call a 
palaver ? " Mr. Torday felt duly rebuked, but 
the chief bore no malice, and they became 
excellent friends later on. The book, with 
its humanity, and its valuable account of the 
tribes and tlicir ways, is a permanent contribu- 
tion to knowledge. 


STORIES OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

By -\(.Ni£S Maule Machar. With .Preface by 
the Right Rev. J. li. C. Wklldon, D.I) Series h 
and II. With 23 Illustrations and 7 Maps. 
6s. (Klliot Stock. ) 


Miss Machar unquestionably possesses # the 
ability to write in a manner that will prove 
interesting to children, for whom, we take it* her 
book is primarily intended. At the same time, 
it should not be neglected by adults — the “ busy 
folks “ of the title-p^ge 
- and if, as we hope it 
will, the book should 
come into their hands, 
they arc almost equally 
certain to appreciate it. 
Taking the two senes, 
together (the first 
ends with the death 
of M a 1 y , Queen of 
Scots), a complete 
picture — or, bcttei, a 
senes of pictures — is 
presented of the history 
of this country 
from the earliest 
times until the acccs-* 
sion of King George V. 
it is a varied and 
vivid panorama Of the 
stirring incidents and 
great events that 
have gone to tlie build- 
ing up of the British. 
Empire. Miss Macliar, 
who is a Canadian 
by birth, writes vividly 
and well, and we have 
no hesitation in 
prophesying for tile 
book the success it de- 
serves. 


A Street Soene i a barber shaving. 
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HOW ENGLAND SAVED ‘CHINA ^.j 

By T. Magoowan. With 38 Illustrations, ios. 6d. 
net. (Unwin.) 

Mr. Macgowan's book is, as he frankly avows, 
*one with a purpose — that of proving that the 
Christian missionary in China is justified of his 
calling. To prove his point the writer gives three 
examples of reforms which have been introduced 
by Christianity. The first and most terrible evil 
of which he treats is the custom — now happily 
• discouraged by the Chinese authorities them- 
selves — of fool-binding among the women. The 
Heavenly Koot Society, with which Mrs. Archibald 
Little Weis prominently associated, lias now 
branches all over China, and it is the exception 
rather than the rule for Chinese women to bind 
their feet. The second evil against which Chris- 
tian missionaries have fought with success is the 
Chinese custom of destroying unwanted girl 
babies ; while Mr. Macgowan's third example is 
found in the greatly increasing popularity ot 
modern methods of surgery and medicine, which 
lias been fostered by the medical missionary. Mr. 
Macgowan's justification of his calling is complete 
and unanswerable, and his book is one which 
dcser\ cs to be read by everybody who is interested 
in Chinese questions 


THE LAND OF THE 
NEW GUINEA PYGMIES. 

Tiv Captain C. G. Rawling. C 1. 1- . T* KGS. 

4S Illustrations and a Map lOs net. (Seeley. 

Servit e <S. Co ) 

This interesting book is, according to the sub- 
title, ” an account of the story of a pioneer 
journey of exploration into the heart of New 
■Guinea.” It was organised towards the end oi 
1909 by the British Ornithologists’ Union in 
order to commemorate their jubilee. " New 
■Guinea as a whole,” says the author, "still offers 
greater opportunities for the explorer, collector 
and anthropologist, than any other portion 
of the globe,” so it is not at all surprising that 
the Union should have decided upon this island for so 
•elaborate an expedition. The work was undei taken 111 
an unknown quarter of Dutch New Guinea and proved 
•exceedingly arduous. The difficulty of obtaining supplies, 
the ittipassability of the jungle, and the terrible climate 
hampered them on every side. During the first year ram 
fell on no fewer than 
330 days and on 295 
of them was accom- 
panied by lightning 
and thunder. Malaria, 
bcri-beri and various 
■ other diseases ac- 
■counted for many 
deaths. In the year 
-and a quarter that the 
-expedition remained on 
the island the vast 
majority of those who 
did not die were in- 
valided to a healthier 
climate. Very few re- 
mained from the begin- 
ning to the end. And 
yet the results were 
remarkable. They can 
be summarised in Cap- 
tain Rawling’s words : — 

" Close at hand for the 
museums were packed 
*#200 skins of birds com- 
prising 235 species, many 
of which were new to 
science ; six cases of mam* 
msU skins; many tanks 
and bottles of reptiles; 

nena ; 



J 'ram The Land of the New 
Guinea Pygmies 

(Seeley). 


Dr. Marshall (who is about s ft. 

B IN. IN HEIGHT) AND THE FIRST TWO 
PYGMIES WHO VISITED OUR CAMP. 

The string bags contain all 

THEIR WORLDLY POSSESSIONS. 


quantities rif ethnogiaplmal objects of great interest and 
value . . a map of j.ooo square miles of a hitherto unknown 

land, complete in e\eiy detail . . Rul of more human in- 

terest than all these was the discovery of the Taptro pygmies, 
a really remarkable find at tins period of the world’s history, 
and sufficient 111 itself to have watt anted the despatch of the 
expedition ** 



* 


From The Fetish Folk of West Africa 

(Revell). 
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Several Strides Towards Civilization. 

A Group ot Bulu. 
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Captain Rawling's book, although rather difficult to 
•follow at times, makes capital reading. The modesty and 
perseverance of these adventurous men is quite astonish- 
ing. Reading in his almost joking words of horrible dangers 
and privations, it is hard to realise what extraordinary 



From The Children’s H )me Finder 
( Ntsbet ) 


difficulties they overcame '1 liev plunged, undismayed, 
into the heart of the treacherous Jorc*sL, a forest full ol 
every kind ol c\il. And yet it was wiitli it «J1. ILc 
rt mance of adxcntiue is always worth its hardships. 



From California Present Occupants of R. U 

(Stanley Paul), Stevenson's House. Monterey. 



Ftont Good-night and Good-morning, 

by Richard Murick l on M lines (I.oirl 
Houghton), of which Mr. Elkin 
Mathews is publishing a new 
< ditiou. 


THE WASTREL. 

Iiy Harold Bin moss. With Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 

(Ward, Bock iSr Co ) 

The plot of " The Wastrel " is sufficiently complicated 
to do great credit to Mr. Bindloss’s powers of invention, but 
it is not so involved as to confuse his readers at any time. 
The story is laid in Canada throughout and it opens quietly 
enough. Jcrnyngham, the “ wastrel,” is threatened with 
a visit from a relative. Well aware that he does not do- 
credit to his family, he induces a friend, Prescott, to assume 
Ins name. Prescott consents to what lie considers a harm- 
less piece of deception and plays Ins part with much success.. 


v 



From Gutter Babies 
(Heinemann), 

But one thing leads to another, and before long Prescott, 
finds himself in a particularly awkward position, as Jer- 
nyngham’s suspected murderer. There is a girl also — 
two, in fact- -so that even his love affair is not so straight- 
forward as it migh t be. Mr. Bmdloss avails himself to the* 
full of the opportunities his material gives him, and he has ■ 
concocted a powerful dramatic and romantic story. 
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that for the African material progress brings " no power 
of moral renovation," Against the modern trader in West 
Africa, with his rum selling, his San Thome slavery, and' 
his brutal indifference to the welfare of the native popu- 
lation, Mr. Milligan appends nobly and humanely. Tins 
modern European trader indeed is seen to be* as callous 
and cruel as the average Spanish " Conquistador " of Soutfy 
America in the sixteenth century, and but lor the mis- 
sionary things would be even worse than they are for the 
unfortunate West African The case against the decent 


SO 


£ a 


From Painters and Painting. 

(Williams Norqate.) 

(Sih 


Raphael •. •• La Belle 
Jardiniere/* 

• ( Louvre M.insi 11 ». 


THE FETISH FOLK OF WEST AFRICA. 

Hv Koulki II Mu 1 k. vn Os net (Uevcll ) 

‘I his is a very good book by ail American missionary , 
and it is valuable because of the autlioi s long and inlinmlc 
ac(|uaintauc e with the people wlint-r ways of thought and 
conduct aie line describ'd with gie.it fidelity Mr. Milligan 
has no illusions about the " noble* savage ” or the beauty 
of primitive man. lie is fully alive to the \ attic of all 
that is good 111 civilization, but is equally alive to the fact 


/•tom Paris and her Treasures. 
(Methuen). 


Clodion -8 statuette 

OF A FAUN WITH HIS 
CHILDREN. IN THE 

Mus£e de Clunv. 



trader and the government official is that they 
destroy nil tribal autlioi if y and ancient cus- 
toms without doing anything to help the African 
to adapt himself to the changed conditions. 
Mi Milligan, a Protestant, does not do justice 
to the Catholic missions, but apait from that 
lus book deserves to receive a wide and serious 
consideration The stories of the West Africans 
amongst whom the author dwelt aie both grue- 
some and humorous. 

GUTTER BABIES. 

By OoKoniLA Slade. Illustrated, fis. (llcine- 

m.uin ) 

Miss Dorothea Sl^le is one of those happy 
people who tan find flowers growing even in the 
guttci At all events she has brought from the 
heart of the si liras some of the most delicately 
pathetic and most quaintly humorous stories that 
have ever been published The gutter babies 
really live and play and work and die in her 
delightfully realistic book, and one feels at the 
end as closely akin to those small, wild people of 
the back streets anti alleys, as if one had stolen a 
little of Miss Slade’s deep understanding and 
tender sympathy In all the sordid tales of 
tragedy and woe, of sin and suffering. Miss Slade 
never loses sight of the bnghtci side, and even 
before we are awaie of it we arc laughing 
through our tears. There is no exaggeration. 
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J' rotn On and Along the Thames 
(. Jiirrold ). 


no extravagant phrasing, no obvious desire to waken pity 
in the heart of the readci ; it is all told simply and naturally, 
and it is exactly this that makes the tales the more human 
and pathetic. The impulsive, lovable “ Special Johnnie ” 
lives inside the book as vividly as outside it, and his mis- 
chievous character is silhouetted boldly against the general 
greyness of the gutter-life -but each character is real and 
distinct, and for each of then! 
one has a half tender, half 
amused memory. The 
delicate illustrations by Lady 
Stanley are an added attrac- 
tion to an altogether pleasing 
and a tti active book. 

*PARIS AND HER 
TREASURES. 

By JvriihL K Bicknell 

With 64 Illustrations, 2 

Plans, and a Map 5s. net. 

(Methuen ) 

The amount of work which 
Miss Bicknell has put into 
this remarkably efficient little 
guide is nothing shorten! 
marvellous, and wc have no 
hesitation whatever 111 saying 
that its acquisition is the 
plain duty of every British 
visitor to Paris. The feature 
•of the book is its alphabetical 
list of sights — the “ treasures” 

-of the title — than which 
nothing could have been 
better done in its way. It 
seems to us to be absolutely 
•exhaustive. The Louvre, of 

course, is treated — and well treated — but it is not allowed 
to swamp the claims upon the sightseer of less-known col- 
lections and monuments, while the book's minor details — a 



From The Empress Josephine 

(John Latte). 

(From an (.iifiraving by Delogor^uc, after Label, pupil of D^vlcf.) 


select list of “restaurants, advice upon theatres and music- 
halls and shops, recommendations as to what should be seen 
during a stay of a week, ail alphabetical treatment of the 
principal sights in the adjacent suburbs, and so forth —will 
be found to be of the utmost value. The book is, indeed, a 
complete guide minus the customary list of hotels and 
pensions, and it possesses the great advantage that one can 

find what one wants in a 
moment. The map, which 
maiks the Metro routes and 
stations, is a go qd one, and 
the illustrations, though small, 
are exceedingly well repro- 
duced. It is a model of what 
such a book should be. 

ON AND ALONG 
THE THAMES. 

Hy W. Culling Gaze. 
lllustiatcd. 1 os. 6d. neb 
(Jarrold ) 

The full story of the Thames 
is not to be told in a single 
volume. Mr. Culling Gaze has, 
without the least prolixity, de- 
voted the whole of this portly 
book to a record of less than 
a quarter of a century of its 
history during the reign of 
James I. He begins with an 
account of the towns and vil- 
lages on the banks of the river 
from its head to its mouth, and 
gives separate chapters to 
the royal residences along its 
course ; to the court life, the 
religious life that were lived 
beside it ; and passes to an account of its government, its 
association with naval and military affairs ; its CQtdkmTm 
and trade, its pleasure and sport, and there is a delightful 
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From On and Along: the Thames ( Jarrold ). 


chapter on the water processions that used to take place 
upon it on Lord Mayors’ Days. Mr. Gaze lias done Ins 
work so thoroughly and well that " On and Along the 
Thames ” is one of the most entertaining of the almost 
countless books that London has inspired. The illustra- 
tions from old view's of London along the Thames about 
ibifj add gieatly to the charm. and usefulness of the 
volume 

THE EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE. 

By Joseph Iurqi’AN. 

Authorized Translation liy 

Violette M Montagu 

12s od net. (John Lane) 

Because men love romance 
better than reality, the fic- 
titious figure of the Empress 
Josephine will probably long 
maintain its place in the 
great Napoleonic drama as 
that of a heroine of sur- 
passing beauty, noble char- 
acter, and saintly dispo- 
sition, who was ruthlessly 
sacrificed as soon as she 
barred the way to the 
accomplishment of hei 
h u s b a n d's inordinate 
ambition. M. T 11 r q u a n 
claims to have demolished 
this fancy picture, and to 
show us instead the Empress 
Josephine as she really was. 

In his latest book he con- 
tinues and concludes the 
version of her life story 
which was commenced in 
The Wife of General Bonaparte some two years ago. 
The present volume is characterised by much the same 
ntejits and defects as its predecessor. He marshals his 
carefully selected facts very well, and states his case with 
vigour and lucidity ; but it is obviously the ex parte speech of 


a counsel for the prosecution rather than the deliberate 
summing-up of the judge. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that the real Josephine 
was something very different from the popular melodra- 
matic conception of her. She was neither a great beauty, 
nor a woman of unimpeachable character. Although the 
possessor of a wonderfully fine pair of dark, expressive eyes, 
a singularly melodious and caressing voice, and a supple, 

well-proportioned figure 
whose every movement 
was marked by a charac- 
teristically indolent Creole 
gracefulness, Josephine 
when she first emerges into 
the light of history appears 
as a widow over thirty years 
of age (six years older than 
Napoleon) ; who endeav- 
oured to make up for the 
bloom of youth by rouge 
and powder, and to conceal 
the disfiguring badness of 
her teeth by a close-lipped 
smile. She had had * no 
education worth speaking 
of, she possessed few ac- 
complishments, and she 
owed her position in the 
anomalous society of the 
tunc to the fact, which 
she somehow managed to 
conceal from Napoleon, that 
she was a paid mistress of 
the infamous Barras. There 
is no doubt whatever that 
although Napoleon was 
passionately m love with 
her, she had at the outset 
little affection for him. She was cold and dilatoiy in her 
replies to his ardent letter* fiom Italy, and hung back 
as long as possible from joining him at Milan. VVitlun less 
than a year of their marriage slue compromised herself with 
Hyppohtc Charles, a young hussar officer; and a year 



From Stories of the British Empire Sir Waltir Raleigh. 

( hUiot Stock) 
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or two later 
behaved so indis- 
creetly with him 
during her hus- 
band's absence m 
Egypt that Bona- 
parte then had 
serious thoughts of 
divorcing her, and 
would have had 
good ground for so 
doing. From that 
date onward t lie- 
fear of a divorce 
hung like the sword 
of Damocles over 
J osephi nc ' s head , 
but although he 
was perpetually 
being urged to it 
by his brothers and 
sisters, Napoleon's 
affection for his 
wife ummp too strong 
to permit of lus 
making 4 lie wiench 
After the estab 



From The Life of Gilbert Sheldon 

(UV//s G miner). 


The Sheldon ian Theatre, Oxford. 


N a p'o Icon had 
placed the matter 
on a purely pecun- 
iary footing by 
promising to pay 
her debts, allow her 
an income of three 
million francs, pro- 
vide her with a 
palace or two to 
live in, and permit 
her to retain the 
title of Empress* 
By suggestions of 
this kind, and by 
a too persistent and 
somewhat monoto- 
nous insistence on 
Josephine's frivolity 
or childishness, or 
selfishness, or some 
other undesirable 
quality, M. Turquaft 
detracts fiom the 
value of what 
might otherwise 
have been an in- 



i'/iu/i* by lltmv //. 1 iuiun . 

The Duomo and Baptistery 
Parma. 

From Little Cities of Italy 
(Putnam) 


selfish motives, 
he alleges it 
was not the 
prospect of los 
mg her husband 
winch distressed 
her, but the 
thought of los- 
ing her exalted 
rank and of 
having to live 
on a reduced 
income which 
would not per- 
mit of the ex- 
travagance to 
which she had 
become accus- 
tomed. And he 
suggests that 
she would 
probably have 
consented read- 
ily enough if 


OF 


hslimeut of the 
Em pm*, however, 
another and more 
powerful motive 
( nine into play. 
Josephine was m- 
mpablc of bcanng 
a son and hen to 
the* throne, and was 
asked to consent to 
<L di voice m order 
that by another 
mainage the Na 
polcomc dynasty 
might be more 
firmly established 
M Turquan goes 
the length of 
maintaining that it 
was Josephine's 
plain duty to have 
welcomed the pro- 
posal , and, credit- 
ing her as lie con- 
sistently does, with 
none but the most 


forming as well as 
interesting piece of 
work. The transla- 
tion is very well 
done, and the vol- 
ume is illustrated 
with numerous por- 
traits. 

John Fyvie. 

THE LIFE 
AND TIMES 
OF GILBERT 
SHELDON 

Hy V 1- it N o ** 
St at 11 Y. With 

20 Illustrations 
(Wells Gardner ) 

" From the death 
of Laud to tlic pri- 
macy of Sancroft," 
says Mr. Staley, " a 
most important and 
eventful period of 
English Church his- 
tory, Sheldon stands 




From The Life of Gilbett Sheldon 
(Wells Gardner). 


( Johnson & linffmatv .) 

Akbar'8 Gate. Fattehpore-Sikri. 
From Indian Pages and Pictures 
(Putnam). 


out as the most 
eminent and 
capable Church 
man of the time 
covered by the 
C ■ reat Rebel I ion 
and the Restora- 
tion, . . . To 
Sheldon a n d 
( larcndon was 
committed the 
delicate and re- 
sponsible task of 
r e - organising 
the * English 
Church and 
Nation, after the 
convulsion and 
upheaval of the 
Commonwealth 
— a task which, 
when we survey 
the whole 
complicated 


All Souls 1 , Oxford. 
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situation created By the Revolution, and recognise the 
corrupt state of the Court at the Restoration, fills the 
mind with dismay by its intricacy and vastness.' ' 
Yet until now there has been written no record of the life 
and deeds of this great Chuschman, a man who dared to 
remonstrate publicly with Charles IT. for Ins profligacy 
and evil life. Mr. Vernon Staley, who, as Archbishop 
Sheldon once was, is the Rector of Ickford, Bucks, is 1 o 
be warmly thanked for having ably filled an important gap 
in the literature dealing with the English Church. 

LITTLE CITIES OF ITALY. 

Hy Andrii Mvltrkl. Vol. Ii. 111s net (Putnam ) 
Monsieur Andrd Maurcl is well known m France as a 
novelist and journalist, and a distinguished critic and 
connoisseur in painting, sculpture and architecture, and a 
delicate and charming writer upon the artistic and natural 
beauties of Italy. JIis “ Little Cities ol Italy ” dates from 
1890, and the appearance of the first volume was hailed 



From Gardening: (The A Rock Garden. 

Hobby Books) 

{N chon ) . 


with cordial appreciation from a critical public, and was 
crowned by the Academy and won the Man elm (menu 
prize. The present translation, of which tins is the second 
volume, gives the work to American readers and to English, 
it is really a delightful book, full of impressions of beautiiul 
and interesting things recorded by a most scnsitixe and dis- 
criminating mind. It wanders from town to town, leaving 
with the reader little vignetted glimpses for the mind’s eye, 
little swift peeps into the lurid and tormented history of 
those troubled communities, tender little idylls of travel. 
It would make an agreeable addition to the books that an; 
part of the baggage of the wanderer in Italy, and deserves 
less than most the usual fate of such books— to remain 
locked in a portmanteau, left somewhere to be called for 
later. « There might , however, have been a map, and there 
should most certainly have been an index, the lack of which 
is the one blemish upon a handsome volume. 



From Coleridge and Wordsworth 
in the West Country 

(Flktn Mathews). 


INDIAN PAGES AND PICTURES. 

By Mr hatt Myi rs Snoi maktr Willi M JlhistidtJoiu*. 
ms ii'*f (Putnam ) 

Mr. Shoemaker has wnltcn a pleasant, discursive book 
about India sufficiently described in its title " Pages and 
Pictures ” lie is clearly an experienced “ globe-trotter," 
experienced enough to be something more. Unfortunately 
it is just flu* something more that is lacking to Mr. Shoe- 
maker lie writes with knowledge and in a direct, bright 
style that is agreeable and engaging, he would ceitainly be 



From Coleridge and Wordsworth 
in the West Country 
(Elkin Mathews). 
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l'fom Byzantine Architecture 

[Cambridge Univnsity Press) 

a delightful companion I hit lie never loses the glolx*- 
trotting point of view, lie sees always from the outside. 
So it is he naively tells us writing of Oudcypour, as he spells 
it, *' those old moghuls were men of taste surely." Ills 
surprise at the discovery is fresh and exquisite, and he seems 
to call the world to share it. A little further on he tells us 
gravely that the carvings on Hindu temples " upon closer 


Notre Dame la Grande, Poitiers. 

f Supplement 

inspection are repulsive, for most arc of the vilest character." 
It is essentially of the globe-trotter to bring an unspoiled 
mind from his home, *' caelum non animunt mutant, qui trans 
mare currant However, Mr. Shoemaker's book gives a 
lively if superficial picture of Indian places and Indian life, 
and may be commended for its liveliness as a fireside guide 
to the armchair traveller foi whom it is intended. 



The Narthex and West Door. Veeblay. 


THE LIFE 
OF JOHN 
JERVIS; 
ADMIRAL 
LORD ST. 
VINCENT. 

My Captain W. 
V. Anson, R.N. 
With Illustra- 
tions, Maps and 
Plans, ios 6d 
(John Murray.) 

Following u p 
the well-deserved 
success that he 
gained with his 
biography of 
Admiral Anson, 
Captain Anson 
has now as 
efficiently turned 
his attention to 
that eighteenth 
century seaman 
whose very name 
seems — to those 
who know the 
history of the 
Navy — to spell 
discipline. There 
is an especial fit* 
ness in the author 
snaking this his 
second book, as 


. Prom Byzantine Architecture 
‘ * (Cambridge University Press). 
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brom King Rene d' Anjou and 
his Seven Queens 
{Long). 


Yolanda d'Arraoona 
(Kino Rene'S Mother). 

From r*»lourrd window, 
I,i* M inn Cathedral 


Front King Rene d' Anjou and 
his Seven Queens 

{Long). 


Kino Louis of Sicilv- 
Anjou (Kino Renews 
Father). 

I.p Mans Catliedr.il 


he shows thus : “ Put into the Navy by Anson, who was a 
Staffordshire man like himself , John Jervis started with 
nothing to help him beyond Anson’s nomination, and a 
letter afterwards asking 
Saunders to look after 
lum.” " It was doubtless 
the hard battle lie had to 
fight as a lad, in order to 
force his way up, that 
produced in him the 
stern simplicityand hard 
exterior (hiding a warm 
nature underneath) 
which made him feared, 
indeed, but respected 
and obeyed with all the 
loyalty a good and able 
man is sure to win from 
those who serve under 
him and trust him. ” It 
is the life of this man — 
without, like the oak 
of which his ships were 
built ; within, manly and 
tender — that Captain 
Anson so ably puts 
before us, showing the 
great importance of the 
disciplinary work that 

was done by St. Vincent 

and a few of his j^ront St. Augustine of Canterbury 
immediate forerunners {Murray). 



' . Y2> CX i 


and contemporaries, and without which Nelson’s victories 
could not have Ikhmi wliat they were, and might even have 
been defeats. It is a hue and stimulating record. 


1 ■ 'a' 
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The so-called 8t. Auqustine*s Chair 
at the Cathedral, Canterbury. 
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SAINT 

AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. 

By Sir Hknrv H. 
1 lo worth , KC.IK., 
Hon HC 1^ (Durham), 
K K.S., P.S A .etc , etc 
With 14 Illustrations, 
Maps and I Mans 12s 
not (Mutiny ) 

The present vol 1 1 me — 
its predecessor be 1 n g 
“Saint (irt'Kory the 
Great"— is the second 
which Sir Henry I loworth 
lias devoted to Ins study 
of the birth of the 
English (hurih It < an- 
not be said that its heiu 
is a man in any way 
comparable with the 
great Hope to whom 
Christianity 111 lugland 
was mtsi g 1 11 a 1 1 v due 
Augustine as .l Church- 
man w«ls n a 1 1 o w and 
prejudiced, ti •uned 111 .1 
monkish school, and Ins 
efforts lo tone linusell .is 
their primate upon the 
British weie at fended 
with only moderate suc- 
cess. His mission was 
indeed in many respects 
a f a 1 1 11 1 e , .nid 111 1 lie 
authoi’s \ lew, " the best 
that cun lx* said of Angus 
tine* is that he was «i 
commonplace man with 
good motives and high 
standards, set to do a 
woik much beyond his 
capacity, and tor which 
he had a vciy mdillcicnt 
training " As a study 
of little known times the 
volume is of the greatest 
interest, and the various 
details of Saint Augus- 
tine’s missi.m are set 
forth in an exat t and 
scholarly manner. The 
append ices are lengthy 
and exhaustive, and the 
lllustrat ions a r e well 
worthy of their pi. ice m 
the volume. 

THE MARRIED 
LIFE OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

.BV Cl. ARE JrRROI 1> 

With jS Illustrations. 

T5S. net (Nash ) 

Mrs Jcrrohl's ' ‘ Early 
I-ifc of Quetvn Victona 
w-as. we believe, very well 
received by both critics 
and public, <md flic com- 
panion volume wliuh lias 
just been published gi\cs 
the writer an even better 
Opportunity of displaying 
her capability for the task 
she has set herself. Queen 
Victoria's earlier years 
may have been less gene- 
rally known to the public, 

‘ but at least the materials 
lor a history are avail- 




From Mary Russell Mitford, Mary Russell Mitford. 

by W. J Russell, which will be pub. From a painting by John Lucas, 1809. 

Ushed during the Spring by Mr. 

Melrote. 


able. Her married life is 
seen through a veil of 
prejudice. Prince Albert, 
unfortunately, aroused no 
enthusiasm for his many 
excellent qualities. The 
young person of the 
present day believes that 
he was dull - which he 
was not -and pnggish-7- 
wluch he may have been. 
In many respects he was 
to blame for the attitude 
both of flic past and of 
the present. He " kept 
hitnself to himself," as the 
saying goes, he had no 
intimate friends m this 
country, and he had all 
a middle-class English- 
man's abhorrence for an 
exposme of the facts of 
his private litc. More- 
over, he had but little 
charm of manner, and he 
was emphatically not 
gracious, lie was whole- 
hearted in Ins determina- 
tion to keep himself in 
the background as far as 
possible “ He made the 
members of his household 
promise most solemnly,*' 
Mis. Jet t old tells us, 

“ that they would never 
repeal anywlieic any ac- 
count of the filings they 
heard or saw in the 
Noyal Household, while 
Ladies and Maids were 
on tlieir honour not to 
keep diaries These 
promises were kept most 
loyally. And the result 
of it all was that the 
Prince helped to annihi- 
late I11 m self.” Mrs. 
Jcrrold's picture of the 
Prince Consort is finely 
drawn. Evidently she 
tcels much sympathy for 
him -more lhan she docs 
for Queen Victoria, to- 
wards whom she is some- 
times perhaps a little 
unkind B u t she is 
never unfair. She solidi- 
fies her attitude by a 
recital of facts. Never- 
theless, in order to appre- 
ciate Queen Victoria 
properly it is essential 
that you should read this 
book. As a volume of 
popular history it is 
admirably done. Some- 
times piquant, invariably 
well-written, it interests 
and holds the reader 
from the first page to 
the last. 

WAY STATIONS. 

By Elizabeth Robins, 

Os. net. (H odder and 

Stoughton) . 

When one looks at the 
. list of women distinguished 
in literature, art, science. 


* 
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music, who support the 
.cause of wowan s suf- 
frage, it is difficult to 
understand how any 
man can flatly oppose 
their demands — how 
any man can, in effect, 
say to himself : I am 

-cabbie of voting m 
Parliamentary elections , 
•but these women arc 
not. ’ * One would thin k 
it rcciuircd an almost 
sublime self conceit to 
-enable him to maintain 
that complacent atti- 
tude of mind. But as 
ii rule it is not so much 
-conceit that governs his 
view as a careless igno- 
rance of the case for 
the other side, and .ill 
such who are wise 
enough and fair-minded 
enough to wish to be 
-cured of that ignorance 
should lead Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins’s " Way 
Stations " It is made 
up of articles, lectures 
and speeches some of 
them now for the In si 
lime printed th.il Miss 
Eobms has written and 
dehveicd on the more 
salient aspects of the 
w o 111 a n ’ s movement, 
and these are linked 
togetlici with concise 
historical ehapteis 1 h.it 
relate the whole stoiv 
*ot that movement and 
it s striking develop- 
ments within the last 
eight years The pre- 
vailing tone of the book 
is so calmly and finely 
le.ison.ible , its f a e t s 
ate marshalled so ably 
and its atgumeiits ad- 
vanced with so much 
fore v and such a breadth 
of syiupat ly with and 
undei standing ot both 
sides ol the cpiestion, 
that it is hard to see 
how an impaitial anti- 
suftragist could lead it 
and 1 e m a 1 n uninflu- 
-enced. It is a masterly 
and convincing asse - 
tion of woman's claim 
to the common rights of 
■citizenship , it knocks 
to pieces the ridiculous 
bogey that women are 
actuated 111 their de- 
mands by any sex- 
antagonism, and dis- 
poses of the suggestion 
that men have deliber- 
ately initiated the in- 
justices that women 
"Suffer from, with a 
-shrewdly imagined 
■account of how man 
rose to predominance 
■and woman sank into 
subservience naturally 




and from force of cir- J 
cu instances m their pre- 
civilized state. “ Way 
Stations ” is a deeply 
mteiesting and valu- 
able contribution to the 
litciatuic of woman's 
suffrage by one of its 
most brilliant advo- 
cates. 


THE WAY OF 

UNDER 

STANDING. 

Mv J \\ AKSt IIAU1CK. 

M A . D IM11I ^ od. 

lift ( T.unfv. t'larke ) 

Here the author pie- 
sents us with twenty- 
fivc seimons which lie 
preached on consecu 
tive Sunchiy^nmnings 
to an urban and indiis 
tnal coTigicg^ion 111 the 
North of England. Mr. 
Warschaucr assures us 
that they are printed 
prac tieally as they were 
deluded, therefore it 
m u s t h a v c be e n a 
pleasure to hear him. 
The word “ seimon " 
usually acts as a mild 
panic on us modems ,* 
but here the preacher 
is nothing if not manly. 
Take this as a sample : 
" Do not, 1 beg of you, 
let us identify religion 
with owlish and sepul- 
chral airs, or even with 
pai ticulaily plain and 
unbcc oining garb, as 
though an offence to 
taste wore ically an 
outer sign of godliness — 
the connection is quite 
imagmaiy I have 
a 1 w a > s sympathised 
with 1 Unto Ciabriel Kos- 
sctti’s quaintly despair- 
ing rem.uk when his 
gifted sister. Christina, 
betaine a noxice of ail 
Anglican convent at 
(‘lower • ‘ lieu* is Chris- 
tina, who lias entered 
the religious life, and 
made herself look cx- 
aitlv like a penwiper ! ' 
And I am bound to say 
that one has known 
some excellent religious 
people conscientiously 
and deliberately affect 
a style that cast a chill 
over a summer s day. 
What a mistake!" 
Quito true More such 
eommonsenso Christian 
pleaching would cl o 
something towards te- 
iilling our erupt v 
churches. We recom- 
mend Mr. \\ arschauor's 
t went v - five addresses 
as good, straightfor- 
ward, interesting talks. 
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•SPIRIT AND POWER. 

By David M. M’Intyre. 3s.6d.net. (Jame* 

Clarke.) 

This is a helpful sort of book that has largely 
been made out of addresses and discussions 
which took place in Scotland during the 
summer and autumn of the past year, when 
there appears to have been a general desire for 
spiritual awakening. At the same time it is 
not solely a collection of conference addresses. 

It is an examination, as detailed as the assigned 
limits admit, of elements winch may contribute 
towards a revived condition of the religious 

. life of our own time and need. 

Taking the material of what he 
said on the platform, the author 
has worked out and beyond 
what was then said, seeing and 
elaborating, in the leisure of 
the study, points winch were 
naturally left unnoticed in the 



Mr. Tighe 

Anthoi nf 11 VV.il d 1 

(Herbert o 



of the innumerable tomes that springy Couthth* 
ally frdm brief jouhteyings in Palestine. The 
keynote' of the book is the immemorial an 
liquify of Palestine, its unchanging traditions, 
beliefs, manners, even geographical land marks, 
the persistence of the old Canaanite and his 
habits When we have read, we are conscious 
of a profound sympathy with the people of 
the country, not because of their Biblical in- 
t crest, but for themselves, and at the same 
time we feel a keener interest in the Bible story" 
of the Israelites. The difference between this 
fresh, lull, uri didactic book mid the ordinary 
com oct 1011 of a half-digested tour among 
beaten tracks is something to be 
very grateful for. 


SON OF THE SUN. 

Bv Jack I oni»on os. (Mills 
»V Boon ) 


Hopkins, 

of iht Slate 

Darnel). 


An indcsccnl fabric steeped 111 


Dr. <1. Warschauer. 

Author of “ The Way of 
UndureMndliiK ” 

(Clarke). 

heat of debate and the flow 
of platform language. Nor 
is he in the least pawky, 
feeble or sentimental 111 Ins 
religion ; on the contrary 
he writes strongly, with 
fervour and not a little 
virility on such subjects 
as ” The Outlook,” “ Joy 
in the Ministry,” " Revival 
in the Church," ” The 
Gospel the Preacher's 
Theme,** ” Pastoral Care,” 
” The Missionary Motive,” 
" The Gift of Faith,” etc. 
Altogctlier the book is one 
that should appeal and be 
helpful to all who have the 
cause of Christianity at 
heart. 


THE IMMOVABLE 
EAST. 

Bv Philip J. Balden - 

SPERGKR. W lt’l 24 illllS 

1 rations. 7s. (id. net. 

(Pitman.) 

The author of this l>ook 
was born in Palestine and 
educated with the Arabs 
and lived for nearly forty 
years among them until he: 
settled in Nice in iK 02. 

With his four brothers he 
devoted himself to agricul- 
ture, and for years travelled 
up and down the country 
carrying their bee- hives and 
their wooden houses on the 
backs of camels from hill to 
plain and sea-coast, follow 

iag. the seasons, deeply identified with the country and 
learning all its ways until there were few things secret 
from this son of an Alsatian missionary. Though he has 
.been a tfegular contributor to certain journals, and* has 
a • J&een muc h quoted by other writers on Palestine, this is 
V' 4 iis first book, and is a refreshing surprise to the reader 




Frontispiece to The Life of the Right 
Hon. Sir Alfred Lyall, 

by Sir Mortimer Durand, which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. UUckwood 


Rev. D. M. M'Intvre. 

Author of “ Spirit and 
Powei " 

(Clarke). 


the intense colours and 
perfumes of the 1 topics, and 
thu kly . studded with clear- 
cut gleaming gems of adven- 
ture- -such is ” A Son of 
the Sun.** Mr. Jai k London's 
hero, I kivid G r 1 o f , is a 
muscular trader, worth un- 
told millions, whose delight 
il is to rub shoulders with 
fun and adventure in the 
course of lus cruises among 
the fascinating islands of 
the South Pacific, where 
h i s multifarious interests 
extend from Samoa to New 
Guinea, and embrace pearls 
and pirates, buried treasure 
and uncharted coral reefs. 
Blue-eyed, with a yellow 
moustache, he possesses a 
skin with a marvellous 
1 1111 - resisting capacity. 
” Other white men were 
pervious. The sun drove 
through their skins, upping 
and smashing tissues and 
nerves, till they became sick 
in mind and body, tossed 
most of the Decalogue 
overboard, descended to 
beastliness, drank them- 
selves into quick graves, or 
survived so savagely that 
war vessels were sometimes 
rent to curb their license." 
The natives pf the islands are 
sketched with equal power, 
ranging from the flower- 
garlanded, golden - glowing 
men and maids of Poly* 
nosia, half-children and half-gods, to the howling savages 
of Melanesia, head-hunters and man-eaters, half devil and 
all boast. Told m Mr. Jack London's terse and vivid 
style and packed with a wealth of exciting incident, “ A 
Son of the Sun ” is ‘certain to be one of the most widely 
read adventure stories of the year. 


Sir Alfred Lvalu 

From the portrait by J. J. 
Shannon, R.A., 1890. 
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A HALF -CSWlFW JIY AMONG ItHfe 
SIAMESE AND THE LAO: 

An Autobiography : By Daniel McGilvary, D.D. With 
an Appreciation by Arthur J. Brown, D.D. 7s. 6d. net, 
(Fleming Revell.) 

Dr. McGilvary spent fifty-three years in Northern Siam 
as a Presbyterian missionary, and died, at tlu* full age of 
eighty-three, in tlic land of his adoption in nai. When 
hetwas seventy-five years old he began to wriu this auto- 
biography, the plain and grave life-story of a man of high 
character and purpose. Dr. McGilvary was an American, 
but of Highland race, and, in liis own words, " a Scotsman 
of Scotsmen.” All that he tells us of his boyhood m 
Buffalo, wheic his father was ” a ruling cider ” in the 
church, is of exceptional interest ; for the ” old school 
type ” of piety that prevailed, with its nightly task of the 
Shorter Catechism, its ” great quarto Illustrated Family 
Bible, with the Apocrypha .and Brown’s Concordance ” — 
the only pictorial book in the home -the Fall Communion, 
and the Sabbatarian rule that forbade whistling even of 
hymn tunes on Sundays, must be hard to find in the 
United States to-day. ” My father loved his children, but 
never descended to the level of familiarity with them when 
young, and could not sympathise with their sports,” wrote 



btom August Strindberg Bust of Strindberg. 

by I« Llnd-af-HaK^liy. a titiiiftl.ition of whl< h Is announced for early publication 
by Messr, Stanley Paul. 


lh\ McGilvary, calmly and without hint of reproach. 
After two years m Siam McGilvary married, and all the 
country did honour to him and to lus wife when they 
celebrated the jubilee of their wedding in 1910. The 
respect was jnstly won, though at times the solemn, 
disinterested altruism cf the missionary must have puzzled 
the lads. The autobiography is utteily free of all exag- 
geration, and is as modest and thoughtful as it is matter 
of fact. 

married. 

By August Strindberg. 6s. (Frank Palmer ) 
fhese twenty stories of married life are some of the 
best things that Strindberg has ever done. When the 
hook first made its appearance in Sweden, in 1 886, its sale 
was prohibited ; ,tho author was prosecuted and acquitted, 
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August Strind3erg, Author of "Married** ( rainier ). 



Daniel McGilvary. 

Frontispiece to A Half Century among the Siamese and the Lao 

{Rev ell). 
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Horn The Dalesman Farmer or Lawyer? 

( l it ns Wit on. t\ / i'i/' / 1 rh " t ' 1/1 f, - / * s ‘ , " / 


ami the \o]umi>, lx 111;* then lepubhshcd, had .in enormous then hunts, and the insight and pm\n with which they are 

success \\ h\ it should have been censoied i1 is .1 little wiitlou. there can be* no qiieston 

ddhcult to see I he opening story. which is by no menus 


one of the best, is the onl\ one to which an\ serious objec 
tidn can be taken It is a cle\ei enough studv ol ,1 intlui 
ahnnimal, unhealthily 11101 bid \outh who ni.nries a wonmn 
oldet than hinisell .ind dies when lie is .iboul twenty 
Again and again Stimdheig nscnlies miirli ol the sin and 
misery of the woild t»» the t.ul that men cannot earn a 
large enough nit 0111c t<» Ik* able to support a wile when 
they .ne \ei> young, withal, most «»i the* mairiages in 
these* stones ol Ins Inin out unhappily I hey arc* diab, 
saddening, soinewh.it soidid stories in llie main . they 
are ironical 01 guinlv Immoimis .steeped 111 tlu* pathos of dis 
illusionineiit and 


ELIZABETHAN KESWICK 

By W (» toi LiNi.wooil, M A , F S A With 15 Illustra- 
tions net (Titus Wilson, Kendal ) 

Mr Colhngwood's most interesting work consists of a 
series ot extracts from the original account books, 1564- 
1577. of tin* German mincis, in the archives of Augs- 
burg.*' It is seldom realised that it was a German firm 
that developed the toppci mines .it Keswick and in 
other parts of tin* Lake District dining the reign of Queen 
Kli/abeth. \ regular German colony or settlement was then 

made in the dis- 


failure, yet not 
without then mo 
ments ot p t\ and 
tenderness a n d 
glimmerings o 1 
occasional ideal- 
ism. 'I he mei. 
and women ol 

tlicm may not 

often be pleasant 
persons, but they 
are a m a / 1 11 g 1 \ 
n a t 11 1 a 1 , 
Stnndbeig paints 
life almost as 

sombrely as Ibsen 
did, though 111 

one story he 

makes delight tul 
fun of 1 b s e n s 
philosophy. ( hie 
wishes that tie 
tales had a little 
more of the joy 
and sweetness ol 
human cxjieriencc 
in them, but of 
their truth, within 



From Camping with Car and Camera 

{Vent). 


trict, in time to 

I e absorbed by 
its K n g l i s h 

II cighbourb. 
For a while, 
however, it was 
an important 
concern, as is 
shown by 
numerous ex- 
tracts which Mr. 
Collingwood has 
transcribed and 
translated. His 
book, indeed, is 
a most impor- 
tant conti tbu- 
tion to the 
science of 
archaeology, and 
nobody who is 
interested in 
that subject 
should err by 
overlooking it. 
The illustra- 
tions are from 
-old prints. 
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brom Caravanning’ and Camping-out, A Halt by the Wayside. 

which will be iMihh'.hcil short) ) 1 »> M< ssr-, lit ilwit J« 11km 


I'nitod St.iti s. Ills memory has mi Herod much at the 
hands ol 1 1 nit ( inpniui \ liistmi.ins r.ml Jones smiis in 
ieaht\ to have p< »Nsc*wil .1 ni.innei which m.iv be pisti- 
hablv drsi ribed .is ( hat 111114; while Jk* was ieitaml> .1 man 
ol p< rson.il mtegi it \ and ol .l <0111.1141* which won tilt* 
respet t ami .iilmii.it ion ol Ins adopted < omit 1 \ nu*n. I It* 
v\ «i s a born lommandLT and .1 naval hghtei of brilliant 
abilities I h<* stoiv ot his hie and ad\ <*ul uu*s reads like 
out* of the most romantic of novels, and il is here told 111 
«l most vigoious and inteiesl in*; manner The author 
establishes a complete vindication ol the* character of an 
heiou and much misundi rstood 111. in 


THE SAILOR WHOM ENGLAND FEARED. 

Bv M MvcPiumot ('kwviuki) With liisti aliens 

1 «( s in t (Wish ) 

“The Sailor Whom 1'nglnnd Feared M is an alfciaetivo 
and well-wnttcn sk count of the life of ]olm Paul Jones, 
the famous “ pirate “ and “ tiaitor “ Although bom m 
Scotland of niystenous blit almost certainly British parent- 
age, as a tact, Paul Jones was neithei pirate* nor traitor 
Certainly lie won fame by t airying arms against the eonnti v 
of Ins birth, but lie was then an \meiuan talizen, and Ins 
sympathies were ualmallv enlisted on flu* side* ol the 



From The Immovable East (Pitman'. A Fellah and his Camels, on the Banks of the Kishon. 

From a photo hv I. II. Ilaflailil.w, Haifa 
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From A War Photographer in Thrace 

( Uitwtn ). 


The Retreat afterILule 
Burgas : a photograph 
at Chorlu. 


have been the case in the coastal districts, but in 
the interior portions of the country it certainly was 
not so. Almost inevitably foreigners were involved 
— most unwillingly— in the struggle, and the con- 
sequences were very far from pleasant for them. 
It was very fortunate for Mr. Keyte’s friends that 
he happened to be in Peking when the news reached 
him of the awkward situation in which they were 
placed. He at ome set about organising an 
expedition for their relief, and so successful was 
lie that he was asked by the Swedish minister 
to attempt the rescue of the Swedish Mission- 
aries at their station m north-west Shensi. Mr. 
Keyte writes in a lively and vivacious manner 
(though he is not above pointing a moral at times), 
and as a record of travel, adventme and politics 
combined it would be hard to find an equal to 
“ The Passing of the Dragon.” 


THE PASSING OF THE 
TURKISH EMPIRE 
IN EUROPE. 

By Captain B. Gkanviitk Bakmi. With 33 
Illustrations and a Map. 10s. net. (Seeley.) 


THE PASSING OF THE DRAGON. 

By] C Kiytf, M.A. With Plustrat ions and a Map. 

Os. (liodder & Stoughton ) 

For some reason or other the impression has arisen that 
the recent revolution in China was practically bloodless and 
that it was attended by but slight loss oi liLc. That may 


Captain Granville J hiker's admirable; book is 
especially useful as a supplement to the many 
volumes dealing with the Balkan War which have 
iceently been pouring from the Press. The 
author docs not appear to have had any personal 
ex]Hjrienecs to record, but lie was present in Con- 
stantinople in war tunc, and the countries of the 
Balkan League seem to Ik* fairly familiar to him. 
'I he book is at once a popular and admirably 
hILule condensed history of the various nations involved 
>graph m the stiuggle, and a volume of travel sketches. 

The author writes with a sympathetic and under- 
standing pen, and many clever little accounts of 
personal impressions- as, for instance, his acquaintanceship 
with Dcdo ’Alitii, an old Bulgarian innkeeper — show him 
at his best. As a keen military man the lessons which 
Captain Granville Baker draws from the Balkan War are of 
minatory import to this country, but on the whole his is 
an enjoyable volume, while the illustrations — from the 
author’s own sketches— arc decidedly atti active. 





A DAY X*T * 

TANGIER 

By Sir Arthur 
Lasknby Liber- 
ty. With 2 5 
Illustrations by 
John II ass alt-, 

17 from Photo- 
graphs by I«AUY 
Liberty and 
others, and a 
Frontispiece by 
John Lavisry. 
lull turn Inn 1 led 
to 250 copies. 

7s. bd. net* 

(Black.) 

It is rather pleas- 
ant to find oneself 
in complete agree- 
ment with a pub- 
lisher's puff, but it 
is decidedly an un- 
usual experience. 

Still, Messrs. A. & 

C. Black are 
exactly right in 
claiming that " A 
Day in Tangier ” 

" suggests the ideal 
way of m a king 
holiday and glean- 
ing enjoyment from 
the Most tniiing 
incidents." It 
d op s . It is a 
slight book -one 
oi humour rather 
than of travel 
but it is very well 
worth reading and 
keeping, as well for 
the illustrations as 
for the text. (Mr. 
llassall is. as usual, 
delightfully amus- 
ing ) Sir Arthur 
Libei tv shows 
none of the signs 
of the no\ ue, if indeed lie be one — 111 * work is as creditable 
to linn as it will be amusing to other people 'I lie binding 
and general pi eduction make the volume a thing of beauty 
and woitliy of the taste of its author. 
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THE NEW 
SPIRIT IN 
DRAMA 
AND ART. 

B V H UNTLY 

Carter. With 
W Illustrations 
(5 m Colour). 

1 j s 0 d . net. 
(Wank Palmer.) 

A guide to lccent 
tendencies m art 
and the drama was 
badly needed, and 
Mr. bluntly Carter 
may be congrat- 
ulated upon tlio 
admirably clear 
and loadable man- 
ner in which he has 
set them forth, 
lie regards the 
" now spirit " as it 
affects the Mt and 
d r a m a of this 
country. Kng- 

land," lie thinks, 
" can no longer be 
regarded as insular 
in the* matter of 
ideas. Ideas know 
no boundaries, and 
those of the reform 
of the Euroreau 
theatre and djrama 
ate at our doors." 
In the ‘person of 
Cordon Craig, how- 
ever little his 
woik may be 
appreciated 111 Kng 
land, we luive sup- 
plied the movement 
with one of its 
Nazim Pasha. leading spirits, and 

A .ketch Iruiu life by tbt aulhur. t)|(! l lospitallt y 

recently extended 

towuuK for instance, the Reinhardt productions, iB to be 
regarded as indubitable sign of the 1111 rease of its pop- 
uUiitv But what is being done upon the Continent ? Hero 
Mr. C'aitcr places before us the impi visions he lias gathered 



/■ vom Two Years under tnc Crescent 
[Ntibel) m 


*71 T 






7 tom Fifteen Years of a Dancer s Life The Butterfly Dance. 

( llnhnt J(u/<in\). Sn K«\nu I unr« rsj. mHtauciiig In G- orgr Sain;' 


from a remit .tour of hurope, and tile result is a volume of 
much linpoi lance «iml mleiest A spec ml leatiiie ot the 
book is a laigo niimbei ot he.mtihilh piodmed illuslia- 
liblis, live of which .tie eitec lively lendered in colours 


comparatively early” age he att.nncd a world-wide 
popularity. As he matin ed he won more and more tlic 
lcspcct ot the disei miniating. 1 fis old ago was a level at ion 
and linuupli ot peisuiialilv. lie bet, une the pet of his 
countrymen, the smallness of his inches favouring the 


c attei tionate and intimate sentiment with which they 

JOZEf ISRAELS. suiiounded him, and taking nothing from the authority 

Uy J. Jvknivsi 1 *u V i ill vn, i \S U\ net. (lii-oigt Mien) () f j lls as ,, gloat aitist himself and the last (if we 

When Jo/ef Israels died, m the summer of mu, he was except Matthew Mails, and he stands alone) of a group of 
eighty- seven gicat artists. 


years of age, 
and had been 
a painter foi 
over seventy 
of them. At 
f o rty-cighi, 
or so, he en- 
tered, by lesi 
deuce and full 
sy in pa thy, 
the c ucle of 
artists cem- 
v e n l e n t 1 y 
known as the 
HagueSchooi. 
Though ab- 
sent fiom the 
beginnings, he 
sun ived the 
close of their 
rcmai kabl e 
"movement " 
He saw the 
stream of 
model n 
Dutch paint- 
ing bieak 
back and for- 
w a r cl into 
fresh beds, 
and luiiiseli 
carried on in 
his old course, 
lie was de- 
veloping all 
t h c time. 
The circum- 
stances of his 



As a man and 
as a painter 
he was vital 
to the end. 
That was lus 
happy for. 
tune. 

Israels and 
Ins work were 
so variously 
discussed in 
lus lifetime 
that there is 
little new to 
say of them 
now that he 
is dead. The 
facts of his 
lite ate simple 
and u r» impor- 
tant. He was 
born (1824) 
m Groningen, 
where his 
father was a 
slock and 
share broker. 
His parents, 
Jews, de- 
signed him 
for the Kab- 
binatc, but he 
wished to be 
a painter, and 
at sixteen was 
having his 
way. For 
seven years 


I life were? for- J urn The New Spirit in Drama and Art 8 tudv of Nijinski, or so he was in 

tunate. At a {Palmer), by Paul inbe. Amsterdam} 
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From Fifteen Years of a Dancers Life 

[Jenkins). 

working in the studio of the youngct Kn«s<*iiian, 
and studying at the Academy under the eldei Picueniau 
Mr. Manus says that while in \msteid.ini he received 
a great impression tiom the exhibition of \i \ Si heller’s 
" Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel." and that he went 
to Pans in 1840. 'I here he studied under J’leot, and 
■came within the influence of Delaroelie. For lull v twenty 
years after his letuin to Holland, in 18 jS, Vmsterd mi was 
Ins home, but the village of Zandvooit (to which he lust 
went in the eaily til ties, to recuperate after an illness) was 
his inspiration. It was not until i8f»o nr 1870, perhaps 
later, that he settled m the Hague I11 one of Ins letteis, 
dated May, 1872, P»osl>oom writers that he and Ins wife 
are going to call on Israt Is, who has just taken the house 
occupied by Solid fhout, reeently dead, and adds, •* Israels is 
very happy that he lives in the Hague ... It is a dittei- 
ence — in Amsterdam and the Prmsengraclit and lieu- 
opposite the Aeilinuitie- 
tuin ! So lie w.is at least [ 
forty-five before he joined 
the group at the Hague ol 
which Uosbooni, then over 
fifty, was the central tig 111 e 
For the forty years there- 
after the landmark dates in 
Israels’ career aic those ol 
his pictures and the tn 
uinphs he shared with Hu- 
so- cal led Hague School 
His part in the Jtcmhraudt 
cclebiations m i<>o(>, the 
essay lie wrote on that 
master (not specially for 
Messrs. Jack’s " Master- 
pieces of Colour "), the per- 
sonal tributes lie received, 
and his late journey into 
Spain, are all so many lights 
on his own art and 011 
theirs. 

We should expect, there- 
fore, in any book on Israels 
n °w an appreciation of his 
personal artistic develop- 
ment, and a survey of his 
group and his particular 
place in it. The hitter Mi. 

Phythian in the present vol- | 
ume does not attempt at From How to Listen to an Ti 
*“• He mentions that there Orchestra {Hutchinson), 


The Dance of the Butterfly. 


aie content poianes who made common aitistic cause with 
Israels, and on an early page piomises to take note of 
their art , but the kind ot note he bikes is that " Anton 
M;m\e painted on tin* < oust also big, broad, coast 
scene, boat just drawn lip bv horses' . . . Inland 
anything sulfued I11111, lot tin poeti\ of light is every, 
wlieie," which is 110I a note on Mauve’s ait, but only at 
besi a note (.nut a l.ithei lutile* one) on its subject. The 
complete madtspiai v ol the book on tins side of it is 
illustrated by the fact tlial it never oiue mentions Iiostxxmi, 
and tins, although jiagcs an* given to Israels’ adoration 
ol Ueiuhiaiidt , 111 wine li Israc N w.is 1 Josbnom’s successor. 
Otliei ji.iges are given to discuss Millet’s in 11 lien ce on 
Isiaels 01 I sr.iels’ on Millet, but liowheie is tliere a hint of 
the brer/es 1h.it were stealing into Holland from liarbizon 
long before* Israels settled at the Hague, and that 
weir blowing m Paris when Isi.iels was studying there 



The Modern Orpheus: Paganini 

From sc contemporary photograph. 


at the Hague, and that 
Isiaels w.is studying there 
and painting, say, " The 
Ikilhef,” which was shown 
at the Wench Gallery last 
spimg As fat as Israels’ 
* on! empoi ,i 1 ies go, Mr. 
IMivt Ilian’s pages arc unin- 
loinimg and immiormed. 

Mi. IMivtJuan piefers to 
tu-.it I si. 11 Is as individual 
and a]«nl Lrom his country- 
men and townsmen, and 
that is not a bad, nor need 
it be an limlluminatmg, 
method of studying him. 
Isiaels possibly held himself 
just a little aloof; his art, 
.it any late, can be under, 
stood without icferencc to 
thens. He* worked out his 
own salvation The steps 
towards it might have been 
shown 11101 c* definitely than 
111 the.se pages , for example, 
there was beautiful painting 
done at Zandvuort, and in 
what may be called the 
Zandvoort jieriod, which 
desei \ eii greater considera- 
tion than our author gives 
it . if only bec ause' it points 
to how much the artist 
deliberately jettisoned 111 
the* huger ajm of Ins later 


3 ! 
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yean. The progress 
from the Academic 
canvases to such a 
work as 11 The Sick 
Neighbour " lias been 
fully displayed in Lon. 
don picture galleries 
this year, but it may 
very well have been 
found impossible 1o 
acquire for tins volume 
a similarly complete 
and adequate senes of 
illustrations. The use- 
fulness of those which 
do appear would have 
been greater had they 
all borne the appioxi- 
mate date of tlicir 
painting and the place 
where they can be 
seen, and been backed 
somewhere in the text 
by mates towards a 
catalogue. Still, in a 
general* way, the reader 
will gather from these 
pages the circum- 
stances of Israels’ de- 
velopment and the i an. 
vases he painted in the 
course oi it. lie will 
nowhere be led to ail 

* understanding oi how 

• he painted them. Is- 
raels' art is never really 
discussed. Mr. Phy- 
thian confines himself \ 
to an analysis of its 
subjects. He cannot 
get away from the idea 
of sentiment as at once 
the end and the mea- 
sure of art. lie is 
persuaded that si return 
to contemporsiry life 
was the secret of the 
Hague " movement," 
of which the initiator 
was Bosboom, who not six times perhaps touched in a figure 
later than 1700. As if it were the tontempuranness of 
Mauve's" Ploughing* ’ or Maria's " Amsterdam " that is its 
essence 1 The one and the other and Boslioom s ‘ 1 Alkmanr 1 ' 
in the Mcsdag Museum approach Rembrandt in the quality 
of painting reaching 
out after spirit, and so 
docs Israels’ "Son .of 
the Old Folk," quite 
irrespective of its sub- 
ject. But, according to 
Mr. Phythian, summing 
up tliat relationship, 

" the single word lhat 
serves most aptly to 
describe the di Ac rente 
between Rembrandt 
and Israels is that the 
latter was the more 
homely of * the two, 
both in his art and in 
his interpreta tion . " A 
less imaginative artist, 
he thinks, might have 
given t he picture, 

" A Son of the Old 
Folk." the title "A 
Jewish Pawnbroker." 

A |ss@ sophisticated 
artist also might. 


Israels was the coplest- 
hcaded of men. 'with 
a playful, slightly mgli. 
cious, and cynical 
humour towards a 
brother sentimentalist. 
Mr. Phythian perhaps 
is not aware of «all the 
circumstances of the 
congratulatory dinner 
at Sclicvcningcn, when 
the painter made the 
confession of the be. 
witch men t of lines and 
colours and a denial of 
the sentiment in his 
pictures, both of which, 
very rightly, Mr. -Phy- 
thi.in refuses to take 
too literally. A com. 
pany of Americans had 
gathered to do the 
artist honour. One, a 
millionaire, was grate, 
fill, because in the 
nerve - racking weari. 
some hunt for wealth 
beauty and exaltation 
were yet revealed in 
such immortal work as 
' ‘ his ; and another, a 
theologian, rejoiced be- 
cause the artist as well 
as the preacher had a 
special mission in life — 
to proclaim the beauti- 
ful and to incite their 
neighbours to reflect — 
and Israels had real- 
ised this culling. A 
guest who was present 
at th.it feast recalls 
how the painter there- 
upon ascertained from 
the menu that the meal 
was really ended, 
drained his glass of 
champagne, and care- 
fully, like a connois- 
seur, selected a cigar. And then he leplied. It 
was, lie said, very gratifying to see that an idea 
which one has painted so strikes the heart of the 
spectator that lie, forgetting the aii of painting, sees the 
poet in the picture. Bui as for me and then followed 

the confession and the 
denial that trouble 
Mr. Phythian. That 
was Israels' mocking, 
hu mot ous reminder 
to those who discuss 
his work and forget the 
art of painting. 

1). S. Melduum. 

CALIFORNIA. 

By Arthur T. John- 
son With 57 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs 
by K Nora Meek. 

1 os. 6d. net. (Stanley 
Paul) 

Mr. Johnson is an 
Englishman who has 
had a very considerable 
experience of the State 
of California, and this 
piquant and amusing 
book gives us the 
impressions that ha 







NOW READY. 

MOLI&RE 

OEuvres Completes 

Beautifully Bound in Cream Cloth, Gold Lettering, and containing 31 Illustrations 

by LOUIS LELOIR. 

In Six Vols. Price 1/- net each Vol. 


Owing to the gieat success of out Fiench Series entitled Collection Nelson as well as to the splendid 
reception given to our series of Victor Hugo's works now being issued m 51 volumes, we have dec id«d-iJto 
begin the publication of a series of French Classics undei the title of Edition Lutetia. 

ho edition of Molieie has evei been so beautifully produced at so low a puce Each volume is pimted in 
good, clear, readable t>pe, and is accompanied by Ihogtapliical and Critical Studies, 

By Professor M. EMILE FAGUET de l’Acaddmie Franpaise. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 6 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Edinburgh, Paris, Leipzig, and New York. 


FRANK PALMERS NEW LIST 

NOVELS 


WILD LIFE IN WALES. By giorgi bolam 

10 s. 6 d ii* t With 6o Illustrations 
This book is wntlui hi i ilc lightful inannri , and although pi nn n il v ippr almg 
In sportsmen and nituulists of ill rltssrs it must fisiin.iU ivtu th i t to 
whom rod and guu do not ipnra! The mth ir. in id lition lo in in prissise 
1 ii >wlt dgi ot his subjr t his tlw tin knuk of an mtfrt lining md * i v 
sl>h. so that the lit lit) itlrutinii of tht book almost rivals its uutdooi 
* liann 

CENSORSHIP IN ENGLAND : Its Histui} fiom the 

T litre nth Cuituiy Illiistiittd H> 1 RANK IUW 1 LL uul 1 RANK 
PALM 1 R 7 a 6 d. mt 

An iiivtstigation into tin origin and hibtors of the modern office of dr mi ifu 
rnisi r ilu book gists ui instrut tisc and amusing resuml of the histom 
disutilities of the buglish tins >i ship ninl forms thi only detailed history 
of till oflut whtrh has >i t beta ittiinpted 

MARRIED: Hy aik.ust sirindui kc 6 a. 

lliis 1 um us book lb essentially one foi initiates — fm those who know 
is iniwh ibout M ilthus as they do about Milton, fm siuh i< nl* is it «* veiy 
go id, for it is a < c 1 lection of little M asteipiei rs Daily ( hronult 

EXCUSE ME. Hr ruplrt hughi s 6 *. 

A mon Utlightlul story than this it would be nnptissible to ronreive, 
li nn fust to last the story is a bit of good huinmu « d, toll liking fun, that 
is quite IhrsKtiblc * — Aberdeen Journal 

THE BOSS. lty J W McCONAUClIY and im\AKl> 
SllLLUON 6 a. 

1 ha abound ibh evils *»f * hnvusui M as to day pru fist d in the United St ilea 
, ‘ n !' u * MC,n mult ton ilily ixjxisnl, ami the si iry inosichs i sueu si m 
of thrills fiom the hist chapter to tlu cud 

THE PRODIGAL PRO TEM. «» i orin 

BARIUTl 6 a. 

Iht giyest mist spirited story for many a yen U n <|u<stionsl»D one 
of (lie iiust ih inning < imedie* wc have hadfoi l long turn Westminster 
(*u elte 


K1 U NT HO )lvS OI lNlbRISl 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN DRAMA AND ART. 

By IIUMIA LARK R 12*. 64. 

• r k "’ louttd ind 711 illuklnlHHU, 

inert isnoothti book ml nglish that covers tin hiiiji gnmtul ^ f relator 

the theories of evolution. b> \ vi s 

Hi I VCT , M I) , Sr H , md M VRII (,(>1 DSMlil 7a. 6d. l»cl 
look ^ CO,lllHl,y u>u>mLll( l tills woik to all stuchnts of Mini ig> Jki (Jut 

THE BOOK OF THE TARPON. h» a u and 

lHWoth 7a. 64. mt 
; photogiaplis of leaping fish 

^^unijal the most readable spur (lug books of tlu si ason / it erpool Pott 

F °BTUNE 8 FOR FARMERS. bv hi rn**i» 

„ J*tLBKRl la, net 

' - , vcr X fanner will Ik wiser for its peiusal it is lull of bound, pi utii it 
LcSo. 

°* *" “ooluflte., or from (he PublUhor, 

ThANK VALUER t Rad Lion Court 0 London* 

Spvutf Ann o un o em e ot List free on application 


NEW FICTION. 

THE GAY REBELLION 

Ds ROBLRT W. CIIAMBLRS, \uih it lh su« i if V d n 6 a. 

In tin 111*11 solium tin mill r Ins i is ii u i I Inlilful st is if inodrrn 
w nn in assn ting fur lights uii it tin biiu turn iitnniin ill thr iharm 
of tin i tirual feminine 

GEORGE HELM 

IU llASlD fiHAIIAM 1 1111 XUS 

lolls f th 1 se iff iiis f i ) liti ill ih? ml i milli iiiim > daughter 
A dm i tciisti st us m tht mth ib« II ki ?ts ii in 1 h uhss stjlt 

THE BLACK PEARL 

Its Mrs \V ii s >n \\ oiir w 

V pissi in it** i mi ui t ft W ill W t The h im itic storv of the darner, 
Hit I)1 i k IV i 1 i ist its sp II \i? \ ui mstuitls, and y u nad it with 

111 t? II I USJM list 

MARCUS HOLBEACH’S 
DAUGHTER 

Ds Vnri |oni s 

\ sig i us rrminir of the CanadtiT Pint Woods A strong, stirring, 
and wholesome st r> it tlu 1 u Noithciu Cold 1 wlds 

THE INHERITANCE 

D> losiiiiivi Paskam IIaion 

\V itli i hr to w hi stnts in tin slums of 1 ondt n in 1 w Jiks out tht ]?robleins 
of life for hitusi If 

BILLY FORTUNE 

Ds Wiiiiam R I irnrow 

A lirnry story of tin CowIks (ountis Dills s wi ikms is the fan sex, 
and his adviutuiis furnish a linght it mt is intrust 

THE GHOST GIRL 

Hs llPNRY KlTCIIMl Wl BSrKR 

All exciting drtci tut stoiy by thi mth r el JIu Whispering M in 


APPLETON'S, 


LONDON. 
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Frontispiece to Wordsworth (The People's Books) 


has cairicd away with him. Ih» does 110I " spread himself ” 
upon the scenery 1 o any greaf extent, .md the Yosemite 
end Grand Canyon arc hardly even mentioned Nor is he 
particularly interested in the natural wraith of the State, 
except in so far as it alloc ts ils inhabitants. He conccn- 
tiatcs himself upon the people of California ; his book is 



Frontispiece to Shelley (The People's Books) 


emphatically one of human interest. Here the Californian 
can see himself as others see linn- -or at any rate sis Mr. 
Johnson does. The portrait may be truthful, but it is 
hardly flattering. The author does not dislike the Native 
Son — he finds, indeed, much to admire in that gentleman — - 
but he seems to take rather a cruel pleasure in pointing 



Frontispiece to Lamb (The People’s Books) 
{Jack), 


Frontispiece to Nietzsche (The People’s Books) 

{Jack), 
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GEORGE ALLEN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ST. ALBAN THE MARTYR. 
HOLBORN 

A History of 50 Years, 1863-1913 

By the Right Hon* G. W. £. RUSSELL. 

With Portrait in Colour and 13 Fullpiige llluMtrationu. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 5a. not. 

«• | ynt not easily be surpassed in interest bp any book of the 
season. **~Church Times . 

« Absorbingly interesting narrative.”— Standard. 


CHURCH AND MANOR 

A Study in English Economic History 
By Q. O. ADDY. M.A. With 40 Plans anil Illustrations. 
Pony Hvn. cloth gilt top 10a* 6d. net. 

•• A model of careful study and conjfrucffon." Tall Matt Gazette. 

•• is deserving of close study by all interested in the subject . A notable 
addition to our literature on economic history, “ Outlook, 

THAMES SIDE IN THE PAST. 


Sketches of its Literature and Society 
lly F. C. HODGSON. M.A.. Author of “ Venice in the 
lit tli and 14th Centuries. * With 17 Pull page Illustrations 
Demy Hvo, elotli, gilt lop, 12a. 6d. net. 

“These subjects are treated With quiet and abundant knowledge.”— 
•Pall Malt Gazette. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD NORTH 
WALES 


Uufl Out. 


Edited hy £. ALFRED JONES. With 35 Plates and 
Toy l Illustrations. 

Demy Hvo, (doth extra, gilt top, 15a. net. 
CONTENTS: The Eleteddvod, The Cromlechs, The Lewellyns, 
The Castles, Cathedrals, Parish Churches, Religious 
Houses, Regalia, Civic Plate, flc. 


NATURE MYSTICISM 


By J. E. MERCER, D.D., Bishop of Tasmania. 
Crown Hvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

** Will open up new fields of thought to many.” Athrnceum. 


NEVK FICTION Crown Hvo, cloth 6s. each. 


A LITTLE WORLD [JuihOuf. I 

A Story of Everyday People 

By ARNOLD GOLDSWORTHY (“JINGLE”). 

Author of w The Odd Miiii,*’ &c\, Ac. 

IN THE GRIP OF DESTINY 

A Romance of Russian Nihilism 

By CHARLES E. STERREY, Author of “ The Voice 
from the Night.” \Xrarhf Rctuhf. 

DUST OF THE WORLD 

A Romano, of Belfaet in the XVIIth Century 

».v S. M, HARRIS (ATHENE). [AWv AW//- 

THE KING’S FAVOURITE 

A Romance of the Court of Louie XI. 

By H. H. ATKINSON. 

“Much mor. Vivacious than most historical James' Casette. 


By KENNETH WEEKS. 


driftwood 


STORIES. SKETCHES 
AND DIALOGUES 


Crown Hvo, cloth, gilt top, 3a, 6d. net. 
*[_£hoWs no lit tie imaginative power. * * T Imes. 


five unpractical plays 


_Urown Hvo, cloth, gilt top, 5a. net. \Just Out. 

ESAU AND THE BEACON 


, r , Crown 8vo, (doth, gilt top, 5a. nut. 

• ne cl everness and beauty of Ms writing is andeniable.”~Country Lift 


ZONES OF THE SPIRIT 


A Book of Thoughts 

By AUGUST STRINDBERG. With I’omnit. 
Translated by CLAUDE FIELD, M.A. 

Lrown Hvo, doth, Sn. net. a [Just Out. 


L,ondon • G«or«e Allen * Co.. Ltd., 44/45, Rathbone Piece. 



HERBERT JENKINS’ LIST 

THE MUSE IN EXILE 

Mr. William Watson’s new volume of Poems, to which he 
has written a lengthy prose introduction on M The Poet’s 
Place in the Scheme of Life.” 3/6 net 

THE FRINGE A'. DESERT 

The Wise Man said, “Those who love with passion stand 
on the fringe of the desert, and they who heard laughed 
and passed upon their way.” Min R. S. Macnamara's 
novel of Passion and the Magic of the East. 6/- 

A GREAT COQUETTE ^ 

In this study of Madame Recamier and Her Salon 
Joseph Turquan has been aided by the discovery of much 
new material that throws ■ new light upon the Beauty of 
Beauties. 16 portraits. 12 6 net 

WILLIAM MORRIS 

A new study of the Poet, Craftsman, and Social Reformer, 
by A. Compton-Rickett, who has been assisted by sack 
distinguished friends of Morris’ as Sir P. Burne-Jones, 
Bt., Sir W. B. Richmond, The Rt. Hon. John Barns, 
Messrs. Walter Crane, T. Watts-Dunton, &c. New 
Anecdotes. With an Introduction by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. 7/6 net 

S/iD»//t 

15 YEARS Y DANCER’S LIFE 

Anecdotes of Queen Alexandra, the late Empress of 
China, Rodin, Dumas, Bernhardt, Sardou, Calvd, ftc. 
By Loie Fuller, the famous Serpentine Dancer. An In- 
troduction by Anatole France. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 

THE WINDHAM PAPERS 

The 11 Secret ” and “ Most Private " confidences of Princes 
and Premiers. With an Introduction by Lord Rosebery. 
34 portraits. 2 vols. 32/- net. 

NATIONAL REVIVAL 

A lofty and stirring appeal to the patriotism of the nation 
that every patriot and politician should read. With an 
Introduction by Lord Willoughby de Broke. 2/6 net. 

THE BACONIAN HERESY 

Shakespeare is planted more firmly than ever upon his 
pedestal by this remarkable confutation. By J. M. 
Robertson, M.P. 600 pages. 21/- net. 

THE ONE MAID 
BOOK OF COOKERY 

A unique book for housewives with small incomes who 
keep one maid or no maid at all. By Mrs. A. E. 
Congreve, first class diplomee. 2/6 net. 

Shoitlv. 

WHITE WITCH 

A new novel by a new writer, Meriel Buchanan. 6/- 

Shottiy 


I HERBERT JENKINS LTD 
12 ARUNDEL PLACE, S.W. 
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Forraburv. Cornwall Perpendicular 
Bench-ends now part of altar . Eagle 

. RENEWING ITS YOUTH ; AGNUS DEI. 

From Symbolism of Animals and Birds 
(Pitman). 


outtliat eventhcin- 
habitant of God's 
own country is open 
to improvement 1 11 
several respects, 
which wc will not 
now enumerate. It 
is sufficient to say 
that Mr. Johnson is 
just about as trank 
and hard-hitting as 
he could be. But 
tlieie is no malice 
behind lus blows, 
and we si » all not Ik* 
surprised if the Cali- 
fornian follows h i s 
usual custom (ac- 
cording to the 
author) of clipping 
out the most defam- 
atory passages and 
printing them in lus 
ncwspajxTs without 
comment. ‘For 0111- 
selves, not being 
Californian, and hav- 
ing no feelings on 
the subject one way 
or the other, wc feel 
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iuc lined to thank Mr. Johnson for much entertainment. 


Dinton. Bucks. Norman South Door; 
Drisons and Tree of Life ; S. Michael 
and Dragon. 

From Symbolism of Animals and Birds. 

{Pitman). 


SYMBOLISM OF 
ANIMALS AND 
BIRDS REPRE 
SENTED IN ENG 
LISH CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By Arthur II. Ioliins, 

M.A. With 1 jo Illustra- 
tions. 5s. net. (Fit man ) 

One of the most striking 
X>oints in the arclntectuie 
of our ancient churches is 
the frequency with which 
appear carved re presen ta- 
' tions of animals and other 
creatures. It has been 
held that such carvings 
must be regarded as mere 
decorations, but Mr.Col lins 
— with many other experts 
— is not of that’ oi>inion. 
He finds a meaning in 
them ; to him they aic 
veritable sermons m stone. 
The nicdi.cval natural 
history bonks called Bcs- 
tiaries supply him with 
many Of his clues, while 
some carvings may* b<* 
traced back to Bibhc.il or 
classical »so im.es. It is an 
absorbing pursuit, and the' 
author invests his pages 
with much of its fascina- 
tion. The book st tikes us 
as an exceedingly valuable 
introduction to an un 
hackneyed subject, and we 
can strongly . recommend 
it to people 111 search of a 
new hobby. The illustra- 
tions are as well printed 
•as they are numerous — 
"which is saying a great 
deal. 



Castle Frome. Hereford. Norman Font; 
Doves with Calf of 8. Luke. 


From Symbolism of Animals and Birds 
{Pitman). 



Castle Frome. Hereford. Twelfth-century 
Fonts S. Mark and 8. John. 


From Symbolism of Animals and Birds 
(Pitman). 


WITCHING HILL. 

B\ 1C \V Horn uni. 

I Ihivti .lied Os (Mod- 

dt*i iV Stoughton.) 

" Witt lung J (ill ” is less 
.1 no\cl Ilian a collection 
of stories around two 
leading characters, but it 
possesses a strong enough 
central interest to justify 
its publishers’ description, 
while the manner of ltb 
woi king-out allows the 
uullioi to give you a thrill 
in every chapter from the 
first to flic hist. And, as 
the author is Mr. E. W. 
llornung, the creator of 
M Kailles,” you may lie, 
sure that you will not lie 
disappointed of excite- 
ment. Briefly, the main 
idea of the book is that 
the Witching Hill estate, 
which is being developed 
as a garden suburb, is 
haunted by the spirit of 
.in ancestor of the hero, 
which corrupts hitherto 
respectable citizens and 
compels them to actions 
of which 111 their sifnei 
moments they would not 
dream, 'flic manner of 
the laying of the ghost by 
its descendant, Uvo Uela- 
voye, entails a number ol 
thrilling and dramatic sit- 
uations, very well handled 
by Mr. llornung. In fact, 
“ Witching Ilill ” is just 
the sort of book for an 
idle hour, and you are not 
at all likely to regret hav- 
ing ordered it from; your 
library* * A 
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BLACKWOODS' 
FIRST SPRING LIST. 

LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., Q.C.I.E., 

Hon. D.O.L. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.O. (Cantab.) 

By the Bight Hon. Sir MORTIMER DIJRARI), 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S T., K.C 1 K. i6s. not 
Sir Mortimer Durand's " T-ife of Sir Alfred Lyall " ought 
to prove of uncommon interest, for apart from Sjr Allred 
Lyall's distinguished career in India, lie was a man of mark 
in letters, and had hosts of friends m high places. 

TALES OF THE 
MERMAID TAVERN 

By ALFRJCD NOYES, Author of " Drake : an English 
Epic," &c , &c. 

THE LIFE OF A REGIMENTAL 
OFFICER DURING THE GREAT 
WAR, 1703-1815 

Compiled from the Correspondence of Colonel SAMII 1**1 . 
RICE, CB.KH , qist Eight Infantry, and from other 
sources By Eicut -Col. A. I*. NftlCKEEK-FKKKY- 
MAN, Author of " Annals ol Sandhurst," " Eads of the 
Eight Division, " <.Vc. ios. hd.net. 

IMPERIALISM & DEMOCRACY 

Unionist Principles applied to Modern Problems. 

By ARTHUR PAGE, of Inner Icrnple, Bamster-a t - 
Eaw, Author of the " licensing Bill, hjoU. Is it 
|ust ? " qs net. 

The Right lion. AUS1IN CHAM BE REA IN, Ml*, in 
an Introduction to the work, says : “ We aic living in the 
midst ol revolution : yet, because the revolution is peace- 
fully conducted and cloaked in parliamentary lorms, few 
among us realise how protoum! are the changes which have 
already taken place m our politj , or how far-reaching are 
the movements, both domestic and Jiupenal, which are 
shaping themselves belorc our eyes." 

IN THE LAP OF 
THE LAMMERMOORS 

By WILLIAM M'CONAC’HIK, H 1) , Author ol "Close 
to Nature’s Heart." With illustrations qs net. 

Ss. FICTION. 


SUNIA AND OTHER STORIES 

By MAUD DIVliH, Author ot " Captain Desmond, 
V C ,** «cc. , &c. 

THE LADY OF THE CANARIES 

H\ St JOHN LUCAS, Author of " Saints, Sinners, and 
the Usual People," &c. 

WILLIE IN THE ISLE 
OF MAN (AND AFTER) 

By ARTHUR Fli’ITP.Rl.IiSS, Author ot " The Career 
of Kcmbolc." 

THE GAY ADVENTURE 

By RICHARD BIRD, Author of "The Forward in 
Eove." 

TOM, VRON 

By K M SN K YD KYNNKRSI.KY, Author of 
H M 1 ," " A Snail’s Wooing," Ac. 

THE ALIAS 

\By AEEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of " Kapak," 
" Monsieur Carmfax." 

B/aokiwootfs ' Shlitlng Edition* of Popu/ar No we la. 
Sound in cloth. With Coloured lllumtrationm 
on wrapper. 

NEW VOLUMES 

A SAFETY MATOH 

Hy IAN HAY, Author ol " The Right Stulf " and "A 
Man’s Man." 

'No. 101 ” 

Uy WYMOND CAREY, Author of " Monsieur Martin." 


Seeley, Service & Co Ltd 

w * Founded 179 S 

A TURKISH WOMAN S EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS. 

By ZF.YNhB HANOUM, heroine of Pierre Lull’s “Lrs Detastt* 
chanties." hdltcd by Grace Ellison. Portrait by Kudin & *3 Illus. 

" A fascinating book. The reviewer he* reed nothing eo inform- 
ing end illuminating for e long time — nothing ainoe Lady Dud 
Gordon** ‘Lett era from Egypt.* end en old hook, now wholly 
forgotten, ’The Private Life of en Kenlern Queen * 1 but the newest 
is in some ways the heat of the three. He een vouch for the truth 
of the feels, moat of which he bed from several good authorities, but 
the personality revealed in the letters is new to him A full of charm.** 
— Prof. SIR WM. M. RAMSAY, in Mam heater Cuat titan. 

THE LAND OF THE NEW GUINEA PYGMIES. 

By Lent. C. ** KAWLINc .,1 I K, Kl< t,.S 4*5 lllns. At Map. 16 /- net. 

" We lollow with (he clom st iiiteirst over* at* p of Captain Kawling’s 
journey " hatly A'r..'\ 

CAMP AND TRAMP IN AFRICAN WILDS. 

By K 1 ()KL)A\ , Member of Council ot R. Antliropu. Sue. 45 Ulus. 

and Ma|». 16 /- net. 

"We advise evenotu who wish/s In Irani .ibout African character to 
juorurc ' Camp and tramp.’" -Westminster f*a\ettc. 

THE PASSING OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE 

By l 'ap taut B liRANVU I.K BARER. \* Ulus. 46 ^ net. 

THE PRACTICE AND SCIENCE OF DRAWING. 

By H AKOl.U SPEED, A.S N B A , Pans, vi Ulus. ^6/- not. 

KAKI II R IN IIIF NIiW ART I ICKARt I 

THE PRACTICE OF Oil. PAINTING. 

It) SOLOMON | SOLOMON, R A. 6/- net. 

HUMAN ANATOMY FOR ART STUDENTS. # 

SI R ALL RED 1 -K 1 IT, h.C.V.O. 7/6 net. 

MODELLING AND SCULPTURE. 

B> ALBEK'l '1 OFJ , A.K.C.A. 6/- net. 

THE PILGR1M*S WAY. 

A lull* sc rip 1 »f Kin id counsel fin tr.ivelli is By SIR A T. (jUlLLHR* 
l-Ol’L II, Pi oti ssoi oil nyli^h I. id t.iiui* , Cambridge 3/6 A 5/- net. 

STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. B> w. H 11 A Dow. m.a. 

Fit si Series. lit 1 lio/ Schumann, & Waniu.1. s Portrait** Crn Bvo, 7 / 6 . 
Second Series Chopin, Dvor ik, Bialuns. 4 Portt ails Crown Bvo, 7 / 6 . 

lllnslrated rro<.|jeriiitis Post Preefiuiu j’j, (*rpat Kusski l Sirpkt, W.C. 


April No. Ready on t*»e fat. 

The HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY, 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Principal Contents April Number , 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF LIFE Prof. Josiah Royce 

THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF SALVATION 

Rev. Pnnr. J. E Carpenter, D.D., D.LIit. 
THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE DRAMA John Galsworthy 

DOE8 CON8CIOU8NESS ’ EVOLVE ’ ? L. P Jacks 

TELEPATHY AND METAPHY8IC8 Rt. Hon Q. W. Balfour 

DOE8 RELIGION NEED A PHILO8OPHY ? Prof. W. R Sorley 

INCIDENTS AND CHARACTERS! ICS OF THE LIFE OF 

THE RUS8IAN CLERGY. PAST AND PRESENT N JarintzofT 
HOW IS WEALTH TO BE VALUED? John A. Hobson 

A CENTURY OF CHANCE IN NEW TESTAMENT 

CRITICISM Prof B. W. Bacon 

THE EFFECT OF BIBLICAL CRITICI8M IN THE WORK 

OF A CHRISTIAN PASTOR Rev Hubert Handley. M A. 

THE BOY 8COUT MOVEMENT Captain W. Cecil Price 

Prioe 2s. 6d. net. ; postage. Inland 3d. v abroad 4d. 

Subscriptions may commence with nny number , 1 Os. for four 
issues , post free. 


EDUCATION AND ETHICS. 

By KM ILK BOUT KOI IX, ul the French Academy. 
Authun.se l l ranslation bfi FUKD KOT11WKLL. 

('rown Svo, cloth, 6 b. net. {Just Ready 


A NEW PHILOSOPHY: Henri Bergson. 

/ By I IVH'AKD T.b HOY. 

Tran<J.iti.tl l>y VI \IKV1 BI.NSl )N, M.A. 

I lie aiitliui v. intiMpri 1.1th in In .11 . ihe linpt 1111 Uur of Mi. Beri'sou himcelf, 
Mini wril«s •* V out s|iid> ruuM nut be inun 1 oiislh iilkiiis ur line tu the 
01 1,' 1ik.1l • 

Cioun Svo, cloth, 66. net. Just Ready 


WITHIN: Thoughts during Con valesoenoe. 

By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGI lUsli \N T I ), K.C I.K., LL.D. 

In small demy X\o, t’otli, 38. 6d* net. 

*• A btiok of great beauty, and lit* 1* n l.ition uf a maud lender, strong, and 
spiritual. A ninu ol action as .1 t« ai In r of men." — Vut‘lu Quinton. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH & LONDON. 
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THE 

COMPLETE 

ASSOCIATION 

FOOTBALLER. 

By B. S. Kvfrs 
and C. K. Hih.iiks 
Davies With 2Q 
Illustrations and 7 
Diagrams. 5s. net. 
(Methuen ) 

The latest addition 
to Messrs. Methuen's 
"Complete" sparling 
scries is an excellent 
volume on Association 
Football by two Cam- 
bridge men. In spile 
of the universal pop 11- 
larity of " Soctei " 
with the people of tin- 
country at large, c om- 
paratPPWy few books 
have been written 
around*it, and there 
should therefore be a 
large public for the 
clear and handy guide 
to the game that 
Messrs. K vers a 11 d 
Hughes Davies h.»\e 
put together The 
authors treat in detail 
the policy and play ol 
the various positions 
on the field (the 
chapter on goal- 
keeping having been 
written by Mr. K. l< 
Hopewell), and chap- 
ters arc also devoted 
to General Principles, 
the Captain .Outfit and 
Kicking, Amateur 
and Professionals, and 
School Football. The 
illustrations and dia- 
grams w r ill be found 
particularly usclul. 



/tom The Biography of the Prince Imperial, 

(<• l« |nihli li«d liming tin Spin ik h\ Mi. J |t 


MEDI/E- 




smoke about fifty 
years ago. And in a 
manner of speaking, 
its antic] uity has been 
obscured by the 
growth of commerce 
during the last hun- 
dred years, and in 
particular with the 
last quarter of a cen- 
tury. At the time of 
the *45, for instance, 
Glasgow was hardly 
more than a Cathe- 
dral, a struggling Uni- 
versity, and a cluster 
of rude houses and 
neglected streets : 
wher e a s Edinburgh 
was the tentre of Scot- 
tish life, noble and 
academic, literary and 
fashionable. 

In Ins interesting 
and handsome volume, 
which we may add is 
lavishly illustrated, 
Mr. Pnnirose, an 
expet t on the history 
of C Glasgow, has treated 
the subject from the 
ecclesiastical rather 
Ilian the purely his- 
toric al standpoint, and 
as he explains in his 
pi ef ace. he uses the 
trim " medueval " in 
its wider sense as 
synonymous with the 
ascendant v of the 
" Medueval Church in 
Scotl and . ' ’ And as the 
Cathedral has ever 
towered above the 
<. 1 listening houses at its 
base, so the various 
prelates loomed above 
the history of Glasgow 
and to some 
^ extent 
moulded the 


VAL 

GLAS- 

GOW. 

By tin 
Kcv James 

PRlMROMi 
F . S A 
(Scot.). 1 os 
6 d . n «• t 
( G lasgnw 
Mac.leh ose 
Ar Sons.) 

There is a 
vague belief 
in the minds 
of the major- 
ity of South- 
erner^, and a 
deep - rooted 
c onviction 
amongst all 
Edinburgh 
folk, that the 
city of Glas- 
g o w sud- 
denly ap- 
peared in a 
cloud of coal 



Ftom The Complete Association Footballer Kmfino off for Qoalkckmr to Throw. 

(Methuen). 


future <1 f 
Scotland. 
At this point 
we must ad- 
mit we arc 
inclined to 
differ a little 
with Mr. 
Primrose in 
his estimate 
of the politi- 
cal influence 
of Glasgow 
and its eccle- 
siastics. Tn 
the history 
of Scotland 
the worthy 
bishops t o 
whom he de- 
votes his 
chapters are 
cither very 
wronged per- 
sonages o r 
(and we lean 
to this view) 
brave rather 
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Messrs. Constable & Co.*s New Books 


THE YOUTH OF 
HENRY VIII. 

By FRANK ARTHUR MUMBY 

Illustrated. 10s.6d.net This work is uniform with 
the Author’s previous volume, "Tho Girlhood of Queen 
Elizabeth,” and forms part of a series of monographs on 
which ho is engaged, illustrating the history of England 
by the way of contemporary letters. 


IRISH PLAYS AND 
PLAYWRIGHTS 

By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 


With Portraits, Demy 8vo. 6a. 6d. net. 

(l The book deals justly with tin* course of the movement from tin* pioneer 
work of Mr. Edward Martvn and Mt. George Moore to the younger dramatists 
like Mr. Lennox Robinson, Mi. J’adnac lolum, Mr. \V. Boyle, Mr. T. C. 
Murray, and Mr. Rutherford Mayor. Nor, of corn sc, is the mystir fervour of 
Mr. George Russell left out in the rold. . . . There are several 
Interesting portraits, and the book Is the best complete 
study of the new Irish theatre yet submitted to the 
public.” — Thf Ki'cninft St ft mitt iff. 

GERMANY AND ITS 
EVOLUTION IN MODERN 


By HENRI LICHTENBERGER 

tlic French by A. M. Luijovict. 


TIMES 

'lranslatcd fiom 
10s. 6d. not. 

•• A work of great interest and Importance. ... It 
is difficult to do Justice to the soholarllnesa of this fine 
work, oi to I he comprehensiveness and detachment with which M. l.ich- 
teubeiger traces the various inovi nients of German thought, but no one who 
wants «. cleat conception of modern German tendencies can do bcttei than 
have recourse to these pages.” — Thr Smtatnatt 

th e English scen e 
in the eighteenth 

CENTURY By E. S. ROSCOE 

With 24 Illustrations. 12 s. 6d. net. 

•‘Very thoroughly is Its purpose attained; within its 
compass we know of no publication to compare with Its 
comprehensive and Informative picture of the time. . . . 
* The JDngllsh Scene * helps to a right view of the whole 
of the time. Very well worth reading. . . . llm book 
is iihibi rated , we commend it warmly to our readers.”— 

Ttir ft win tut St ft min nl. 

THE MAKFnG OF 
MODERN ENGLAND 

By GILBERT SLATER. M.A. t D.Sc. 
Principal of J< 11 skin College. ( )xford. Author ot “ KnglLsli 
1 V isanti y and the Him. leisure of Common Fields. " Demy 
Nvo. 7a. 6d. net. 

"What be has done is done admirably; there Is 
certainly no better .text-book of general social develop- 
ing Is 


ment In modern Hngland. This is high praise, richly 
deserved by a work whicb is a model of Industry and 

concentration. . . . the general reader, as well as students, will 
hint it admliable leading.” — TJir Mu nr/irntrr <i nm tittt n 

AN ENGLISH SUN IE UKUVK 

ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY 

(5*. net. ) By CHARLES WHIBLEY 

Author of 11 'Hie Pageantry of Life/’ “ A liocdrorTTmTuT- 
dn-ls," " Studies in Frankness,” &<.. Hound in buckram. 

■ .".With lMc h °f these at idles each man lives again and brings 10 life 
with him a particular phase of the life of his tlmr Mr. Whibley’s 
““ " "" *“ ~ dark places of the 


_ j are unfllokerlmr lights In the dark places of 

They are vividly historical. Such studies 

what he can do better than anythin? else and better, 
perhaps, than any man now living. His heart lies In 
th8 work. His mind takes on breadth and lightness In 
dealing with such a theme, which he decks with all the 
and richness of the language at his command." 
rhu o bun tin- 

the genesis of 

PARLIAMENTARY 

REFORM By GEORGE STEAD VEITCH 

Assistant-Lecturer in History in tlu* University of Liver- 
pool. With an Introduction by Ramsky Miur, Professor 
of Modem History in the University of Liverpool. 1 >emy 

10g.6d.net 

brilliant book. It is a book of which 
University and City -may Justly be 

Sln.liT’i.': • • A hook pecked without being crowded, fuscln^tlug 
Iw21iL22!2. R . 8,, * l * rficla h ,l «h«l without being diiil. . . . ▲ very fine 
andl oaveful piece of historical investigation, admirably 
admirably written. A liook which should prove 
RclanHi c for the student,”— Tha Limrpoul Can riff. 

fwr C^m^M^TNowTuTe ofljifii Ml ABBouewi iati. 

CONSTABLE tt Co., LIA. London : 10. Orange St.. W.C. 


J. M. DENT & SON’S, Ltd. 


THE MYSTIC WAY. 

A Study in Christian Origins 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 

Square den y 8 v«i , i 2s fid nel 
Daily New* “The book i, a boa util ill, noble, and 
interpretive piece of work ” 

TOWARDS A NEW 
THEATRE. 

By EDWARD GORDON CRAIG. 

With 40 Designs for Stage Scenes, at com pained 
with Critical Notes by the I men tot. 

Square royal qto ,21s net 

RAVENNA. 

By EDWARD HUTTON. ^ 

THE HOST COMPLETE STUDY OF THIS MARVELLOUB 
CITY THAT HAS YET APPEARED IN ANY COUNTRY. 

With 10 Illustrations in Colour and Lim I hawin'J.s by 
IUrald Si T \i). ins. («1 nel. 

CHAUCER. 

By EMILE LEGOUIS. 

'J rans’ated by L L\n wolx 
Large crown 8 vo , ;s net. 

Matu he\ter Gu trdiufi “ This small volume has every 
right to be acclaimed as the best ml induction to Chaucer 
which has yet been offered to the woild ” 

WINDS OF DOCTRINE. 

STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY OPINION. 

By Prof. G. SANTAYANA. 

Small demy Svo , (>s net 

DANTE AND THE 
MYSTICS. 

By E. G. GARDNER, M A. 

l),my ;s («1 no! 

SONGS & BALLADS OF 
GREATER BRITAIN. 

Compiled by E. A. HELPS. 

Ci own hvo , s Oil net 

DANTE and AQUINAS. 

By Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 

C 1 own Nvo., r»s. net 

The book aims at giving the student a t on netted idea of 
the general Theulugii al and Philosophical background of the 
“Comedy,” an 1 therefore a keen appreciation of those 
distinctive feat 111 ei in whitli Uante’s own per tonality more 
especially icxeaL itself. 

~~~~ NEW FICTION. 

THE CHARMING OF E8TERCEL. grace rhys. 
DAI8Y PARLEY ; 

Or, the Fairy Gold of Fleet Street, w. v hy\n 
TWIXT LAND AND SEA. josui-h cun had. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MISS GREGORY. 

l’Kuc rev m. crunox 

BROKEN ARCS. dahklli. figgis. 

CHILDREN OF LIGHT. klorexck < unvijcsk 

Crow n 8 \ o , f>s i ach. 

J. M. DENT & SON’S, LTD„ 

28, Aldine House. Bedford Street, W.C. 
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From A Londoner’s London, Fetter Lans 

by Wilfri'd Wlutu-n, whirh Mim Mrlhuni an- publishing l hi* month. 



From St Alban the Martyr, 

High Holboro {Allen 


Thk Clkrqv House, 
Brooks StrsSt. 

From a drawing by W. Walcot. 


they were a power for good we frankly that they 

influenced the royal quarrels or crntrolledthe feu. is 0 f 


the nobility to any great extent we are not so icady 
to be convinced. Scotland was. until the Reformation. 
and the Highlands long after, in a state of perpetu.il 
warfare, held in leash neither by prelate nor peer, but ready 
to sacrifice either should they bar the way. f 

In the first chapter Mr. Primrose gives his attention to 
the origin of the place name of Glasgow, and destroys our 
cherished delusion that it was ‘formed of the two Celtic 
words ” glas ” and ” cu," meaning ” the dear green place.” 
The oftener we visited Glasgow the stronger grew our con- 
viction that someone had blundered. In Mr. Primrose’s 
opinion " CJcscliu ” signifies” the dear church,” and was a 
term of endearment used by Kentigern on his return from 
exile in Wales. The foundation of the Cathedral is a land- 
mark in the history of Christianity in Scotland, a fat greater 
landmark than St. Andrews or Kdinburgh. Indeed, Dr. 
Robertson has written. ” Here the cross was planted, and 
here the ground was blessed foi Christian burial by a Chris- 
tian bishop, while Iona was yet an unknown island among 
the western waves, while i he promontory of St. Andrews 



From The Berwick and 
Lothians Coast, 

to lie published shot tl\ by 
Mi. bislier Unwin. 


St. Giles* Cathedral 
and Statue of 
Charles II. from 
arch of Parliament 
House (south side). 


was the haunt of the wild boar and the sea-mew, and only 
the smoke of a few heathen wigwams ascended from the rock 
of Edinburgh.” In his second chapter on Hishop de Bond- 
ington who built the Cathedral, the author introduces an 
ecclesiastic too slightly known in Scottish history, but an 
interesting and dignified character rendered all the more 
conspicuous in a century of tarnished ideals. 

A chapter is devoted to that Bishop Wishart (1272-1316), 
who gave absolution to Bruce after the murder of Comyn, 
and furnished him with coronation robes. He suffered 
imprisonment at Porchester, was sent to the Pojie, and only 
returned to Scotland in 1314. That he tdok a leading hand 
in the struggle for independence has made his name to be 
worthily linked with those of Bruce and Wallace. « 

The founding of Glasgow University under Bishop 
Turnbull forms one of the most engrossing of the remaining 
chapters, but the final contributions 011 Glasgow Castle and 
the Market Cross are excellent in every way. 

Mr. Pnmrose is to be warmly congratulated on his 
masterly treatment of what might, at first sight, prove a 
tedious chronicle to the general reader. That the book 
should be scholarly and yet so full of charm is all to the 
credit of the author. W* 
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bum Cambridge from Within Sidney Sussex College 

(G hattoi '* 1 Vilnius '. 


CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 

by CiiAici ts L'lnnyson. j , od in t (Ch.it A Wirdu-. ) 

*lo have an individuality and give 11 play apj>cars to In- 
essential for a book on suc h a subject. There have been so 
many other books. And happily this time we are not 
treated to a disqui- 
sition on the bricks 
and mortar , we arc 
nut, which is imuli 
more unbeatable, 
assailed with collcgc- 
b i e d s 11 p e nor 
facet ion sness. Mi 
Tennyson is an 
obseiver and a 
morahser , he is serious 
and speculative, 
h u m o i o u s a n d 
Properly iantastical. 

^e have the pleasure 
of listening, and some- 
times, at Hie same 
tunc, of disagreeing, 
but we How from 
Page to page. He 
cleaves a little closely 
to his own college, 
and to Tnnity. 
but, aftei all, lie knew 
them best, and this 
ls the jolly book of 
an individualist. Ho 
^oes, indeed, m one 

tww Passages, mark 
the rising, or rather 
t c renaissance o f 
Magdalene, which, in 
V le P rCh cnt writer’s 
day, lived chiefly on its 
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Pepys and one undergraduate who was alleged to keep four 
horses. Oliver Cromwell, of course, ensures a meution of 
Sidney Sussex, but Jesus surely should not have been passed 
oxer. It has a cliai u< ter of its own somewhat similar to that 
of the Hall — and it lias a I )on who would haw figured worthily 
111 Mr Tennyson's gallery ol ment ms. It is interesting 
how all the colleges save Tnnity undcigo changes; and 
perhaps a chaplet on the characters ol all the colleges would 
have but a fleeting value. Hut if there is another edition 
ol this book, or if Mr '1 ennvsou wntes a companion volume, 
wc suggest that there .ire \ at nuts themes h - might include. 
For instance, the life of non-collcgiate students, the trage- 
dies of failure and success, the Union, the Athcn.i-um, the 
Indians and otJu-i exotic persons His plulosophical ac- 
count of the surrounding sceneiy is excellent, and in the 
st\lc of Alice Mcxnell As for the illustrations by Mr. 

1 larrv Moilcy, the market place lacks some of its celebrated 
“ heefmess,” but is otJiciwise satisfactory “ The Roofs of 
Cambndge ” is quite as good as Yoshio Mark mo’s pictures 
in the Oxford volume, and the various pictuics of " The 
Hacks " will lie a delight to nil Cantabs. 


FANNY’S FIRST NOVEL. 

lb r. I kanm'out Mooki ( s. (Hutclunson.) * 

In tlicse days of advanced womanhood one feels, in 
leading of Fanny Burney's literary struggles, that one is 
indeed prolung into dim and dusty coiners of the past. 
Fanny licisclt is like a poor little 11 \ t tying desperately to 
fiee its wings troin the cobweb ol loiixculion The book 
is interesting in many ways, not only as an entertaining 
stoiy where people who belong to actual history figure 
piominently and talk and a< t as it they wen* still some- 
thing more than nicie names , il is interesting too in show- 
ing how the uni Id 111 gcncial has progressed and how many 
of her letters woman has shaken oft The penalties that 
Fanny had to sullci lor being a woman, and in spite of 
Ihat fact daring to write and publish .1 novel, seem absurd 
enough now'.idays, but Mi Moore has not exaggerated 
biograplm.il tiutli “ Imiih\ s Fust Novel ” is much mire 
than an onlinaiy tale, il is history dianialiscd or novel- 
ised lustoi y cast 111 its lightest, most entertaining mould, 
and it makes the I'aiinv Hurnoy ot history, and her family 
and triends, all very real and living peisonalitios 



From Mediaeval Glasgow 

(Mm ’those). 


Glasgow Castle and Cathedral in 1790. 

1h«> Llrnton 'I mvei In front of the (.astl<\ with the Catnnrmi 
lower behind, ami tlw t»«ieway The N.W. and S.W. 
Towurs ot the l .iilirdrdl in (he background removed 
ciri 3 1B4S. 
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From Early English Water Colour 

(Methuen), 


than his model." That is the only tight 
and wise attitude foir the teacher to 
adopt, and in those handsome volumes, 
which are largely based on a course of 
lectures he delivered to the Royal 
Institution and afterwards to the 
University of Cambridge, Mr. Jackson 
descries and explains the development 
of architecture from style to style since 
the decline of classic art in the third 
and fourth centuries down to the da\vn 
of Gothic architecture. He sketches 
ably «md concisely a history of Roman 
architecture, and shows how it decayed 
and the Byzantine and Romanesque 
styles grew out of it, and thereafter 
traces the progress of the new art in 
different countries, with an eye not only 


BYZANTINE AND 
ROMANESQUE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

By Thomas Graham Jackson, U A 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. £2 2s net (ram- 
bridge Press ) 

It is with architecture its with litera- 
ture — as, indeed, with every form of 
art : a mere imitation of yesterday's 
achievements is as stultifying as mere 
ignorance of them. Progress is not made 
by slavishly copying the art of the 
past, but by drawing inspiration and 
new suggestion from it. "Art to be 
worth anything, 1 * as Mr. Jackson has it. 




/ ' . > S M* . ft 

+ ' ‘ «, , 

l'vom Early English Water Colour 
(Methuen). 


” must be modern and ^xpress its own 
age find no other. It lias always liecn so 
in the pasl, and it must be so in the 
future Imitation, necessary at iirst, 
has done its useful work, and the 
blind worship of pi credent is now only 
capable of doing harm. . . . Consciously 
or unconsciously we fonn our views from 
our experience ; and our ideas arc 
inevitably shaped in a greater or less 
sure by what has been done already, 
lit while an architect must take 
’Clueology to some extent into his 
Bcrvicc, he must beware lest it become 
his master. He must study the art of 
the past — neither as a subject of 
historical research, nor as a matter for 
imitation — but in order to leant its 
principles, taking it as his tutor rather 


to the main current of the movement, 
but to its irregular and local advances, 
and to the subtlety with which it de- 
veloped a distinctively national character 
in each country that adopted it 
throughout eastern and western Europe. 
It is a full, careful and luminous study 
m a subject of the deepest interest and 
importance to archaeologists and archi- 
tectural students, and it is the more 
valuable because Mr. Jackson combines 
with the capacity for patient original 
research the ability to impart clearly 
and attractively the knowledge he has 
gathered. He is that rarity the technical 
expert who can write like a man of 
letters, and as an architectural text 



From In the Lap of the Lamxnermoors, HWhi 
by William whicb wIU be pubUahad 
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and know the essential* %£ what passed 
under his notice. Hence it will be Been 
that ftis record is by no means common- 
place ; moreover, it is written in so un- 
affected a manner that, unpretentious 
though the writing is, there is a charm- 
ing personality running through the book, 
which pretty well covers most of the well- 
known places in Europe. It was originally 
written for Sir Bha ward's own people's 
enlightenment in European matters ; but 
as friends advised a wider publication, and 
as the King graciously accepted the dedi- 
cation, the author rightly decided to let 
( rrcat Britain sec what lie thinks of Western 
tilings and notions. 


PRINCESS AND QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND. 

By Mary F Sandars With 26 IUus- 


Frotn Early English Water Colour (Methuen). 


(Stanley Paul). 


Paul), 
of Englis 


book that is also a history of arch it eel urc* his work 


is sure of a permanent place 111 our libraries. Some 
three hundred excellently reproduced drawings 
and photographs illustrate the changing character- 
istics of the Byzantine and itomancscjue styles in 
Greece, Italy, Germany, France and England, and 
a useful and well-arranged chronological table of 
architectural examples is supplied at the end of the 
second volume. There is a good index, and one 
must add a word of special congratulation to the 
Cambridge Press on the lieauty and artistic taste 
with which the books are pioduccd. 


TRAVEL PICTURES: THE RECORD 
OF A EUROPEAN TOUR. 

Bv Bhawani Stnc.ii, Raj Kana Bahadur ol | halawar 
With Photogravure Port 1 ait anti 06 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 6 s. net (Longmans, 
(ire 1*11 ) 

His Highness says : " The impressions left on 
my mind by a prolonged tour m Europe are given 



to the world with considciablc diffidence. " But From Travel Pictures 


Amsterdam : a Canal. 


there was no need for any such diffidence. Sir {Longmans). 

Bliawani made his tour with eyes keen for the 

unknown, a receptive mind, no small stock of sovereigns is Mary II., to whom Miss Sandars s scholarly and 

observation and insight, anti a readiness to see well written " Princess and Queen of England ” is devoted. 

Yet she was lacking neither in 



S' . ' i 


From Changing Russift, By Stephen Giwbataifto be pubbibcd shortly by Mr. Lane. 


ability nor charm. Probably she 
was always overshadowed by the 
greater figure of her husband; 
but of the two she was the more 
generally respected and liked by 
her subjects. Comparatively few 
" Lives ” of her have been written 
during recent years, and as a 
good deal of fresh and important 
material has lately come to 
light. Miss Sandars 's woik is all 
the more welcome. She handles 
In r subject in a manner which 
is altogether efficient, and when 
occasion demands she can “ let 
herself go " in pleasant pieces 
of descriptive writing. Mary 
possessed neither the satin mno- 
virtucs of her father, James II., 
nor the riotous vices of her 
uncle, Charles 11 .; llie best of the 
Stuart qualities of mind and heart 
were combined in her ,f Princess 
and Queen of England ” is an 
attractive, even important, 
book. 
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THAMES- 
SIDE IN 
THE PAST. 

HvF.C.Hodo- 

SON 

not. 

Alton ) 

Tins is nil ideal 
book for reading 
after you have 
put on your slip- 
|Hjrs and settled 
yourself in a 
comfortable < hair 
by the fireside — 
a book of good 
gossip about the 
literature and 
socict y of the 
Thames side. You 
passTTrom a con 
si deration of 
wheth.fr Pope was 
a poet and an 
admirable study 
of his character 
to a dissertation 
on “Optimists 
and Pessimists/' 
which takes yon 
away from t lie 
Thames Valley; 
but with articles 1 adv Maiy Wortley Montague, 
on Horace Walpole, (»iav and his haunts, and other 
such, you are back again 111 the neighbourhood of 
the ri\er. There .ire pleasantly inhuming essa>s on 
Hannah More and tin* Chu ricks, on the Richmond palaces, 
and on some nunoi celebrities of Twickenham. It is 
inevitable that Mr llodgson tiavels o\ei a deal of ground 
that has been well trodden, but lie knows lus subjects 
thoroughly and has the gre.it gift of being interesting, 
lie is a reliable and most companionable guide, ami we 
have | read lus book with complete enjoyment. The 
portraits and sketches tli.it illustrate it .lie well t hosen 
and well leprodmed. 



From Louis V. and Charles the Charles VII. 


Bold {Stanley Paul). thr Lou\r<- V u iun< 


LIFTED 

CURTAINS. 

F. DWARn 
None. (is 

(Constable.) 

In these ten 
stories of the sea 
Mr. Noble main- 
tains the conspic- 
uous place he luis 
won for himftril 
as a writer about 
1 ho.se who “ do 
business in great 
waters.** Ilis deft 
use of the tcchni 
entities of seaman 
ship, and vivid 
descriptions of 
storm and calm in 
strange seas, as 
usual enhance the 
tale he has to tell 
of men whom to 
lead about is to be 
1 hrillcd with pride 
in their manhood 
and dating. “The 
I {ladder ” envis- 
ages with terrible 
reality the hafd- 
slups of the crew of 
an undermanned 
tump steamer, 



From Thames- Side in the Past St. Evremond. 


(Allen) 

and we hope its underlying pm pi se will not l>e lost on th 
c I final mind. “ Otud (donahs ** is tinged with some of tin* 
cieultism of the tlav. end < lie (.Minot lest content till th** 
mvstci ysui loimdingthest range pa* scngerknownasthcCyni* 
is unfolded. Ihit not all the stories aie concerned with th* 
stern bed lie with the elements. I11 “ Their Obvious l>iitv 
a rich vein ol humour is revealed The encounter on tlw 
high seas between Captain Kitchie and the Irish skippe. 
of a broken-down steamer contains the very essence < t] 
salt-sea comedy. The kind of sentiment possibly most n 
demand at the cuculatmg libraries is represented by " Bab ’ 
Walters’ Lapsus Lingua* ” and “The Chief as Mcdic.d 
Officer.” 1 C very story has distinction and atmosphere, an«l 
shows a remarkably fine sense of character. 


Bv 


I 2S. 0(1. 
(George 




4 


\ 






V 


l 'tom Princess and Queen of England 

(.SO ////1 \* Pi tth. 


Portraits of the Duke and Duchess 
of York and the Princesses Mary 
and Anne. 

1‘rnni a plclurv by Sir IVtrr I 1 1\. In ibt* collet lion 
nf \is;oiiiii Dillon, by uhoso perinivsiuii il 1*. hi lc 
ri 'produced. 
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RIVAL 
FRENCH 
COURTS. 

ByS U.Lom- 

11 A R L> I N I . 

With is l*«i- 
• traits u»*>. Od 
not. (Muriay.) 

Mailamc do 
S t a a 1 1 Delau- 
nay, autiior of 
the memoirs on 
which Mr. 

Lo’mbard ini 
has based this 
interesting vol- 
ume, entered 
the service of 
the Duclicsse 
du Maine some 
four years be- 
fore fhe death 
of J.ouis XIV. l ' rom Rlval French Courts 

in 1715. She (Murr.,y). 

was yonnK then — wliotlier eighteen or twenty -five is 
uncertain — but she rose superior to her surroundings 
anil In-rami' one of the most fa\ouic*d companions ol 
the " (Jiieen of Sceaux,” 
who ' ' in a s q u c r a d e d 
through life . . . and 
forced into her mas- 
que 1 a d e all thos e 
who came into < ontact 
with her. Shoals 0 
dragged them into a con- 
spirai y, which has its 
p I a c e in history, yet 
s a v o u 1 s m o r e of a 
comedy than of a politi- 
cal undertaking, dragged 
them incidentally into 
pnson, and having her- 
self emerged from a 
' < rucl ' captivity with- 
out having learned any- 
thing there from about 
the realities of life, she 
went back unchanged to 
lirr absurdities.” M h'* 
coni]) an ion of the 
I Duclicsse ’s troubles, the 
unfurl unate Mademm- 
selle T) c 1 a u n a y was 
doomed to more of 
hci own 111 a weari- 
some and distaste- 
ful marriage — arranged 
for her by the Duclicsse. 

In spite of her strong 
sense of humour, there- 
fore, her diaries are not 
always cheerful reading, 
but her very consider- 
able powers of observa- 
tion at least invest them 
with considerable in- 
terest. Mr. Lombardini 
has done well to intro- 
duce them to the Knglish 
public in this conven- 
ient and easily readable 
summary. 

From Peeresses of the Stage 

{Melrose)* 


PEER- 
ESSES OF 
THE 
STAGE. 

Bv CiossrorN 
Mi- 11 \ l i- r 
With -’4 Por- 
traits (Mel- 
rose ) 

It is our pre- 
sent ]i 111 pose 
only to make a 
pieluniiiary ar* 
nounecinent o ( 
the ict cut pub- 
lication of Mr. 
Cranstoun Met- 
calfe's new book, 
with winch wc 
propose wvic.ii 
more fully in a 
subsequent num- 
ber. The ex- 

Le Due du Maine et Madame uiuplcs of the 
de Montespan. actress - peeress 

selected b\ Mr Metcalfe extend from the beginning of 
the eightc 11II1 icntury mild the piosent day, and, so 
in-- tflP t c n from .1 hasty limpse, the book should 

be [as popular for the 
\ lvacitv of its style as 
lor tin* piquancy of its 
subject. 


THE MYSTERY 
CAR. 

B\ Monk l C.i rakd. 

( 1 1 odder A' Stoughton.) 

*' The Mystery Car ” 
lias an ingenious, well- 
constructed plot, and is 
lull of adventure and 
excitement. The atten- 
tion of Lord Straffer is 
attracted one night to 
a cat that is numbered 
WZ747, and driven by 
.1 man who is incapable 
of driving it. Some 
cm 1011s impulse urges 
him to follow in his own 
car, and, luckily for the 
girl who is knocked down 
b\ the other and left 
st unned by the wayside, 
he acts upon that im- 
pulse. lie renders her 
assistance and -conveys 
her *to her mother's cot- 
tage , and even in that 
brief, bewildered mo- 
ment, amidst the alarm 
a 11 d hasty excitement, 
t h e y are instinctively 
drawn to love each 
other. Hut things do 
not run smoothly, there 
are many difficulties in 
the w r ay, enemies to be 
outwitted and overcome, 
shadows to be swept 
from the path. Mr. 



Elizabeth, Countess of Derby 

Photo . Ktit btsitz. 
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From With the Bulgarian Staff, Di recti no the Battle of Chatauia. 

by Nck' 1 Buxton (Smith, Fitter). 


Gerard knows liow to keep liis mystery in hand, and the 
reader remains on tenterhooks of uncertainty, only sure 
that the end is going to lx? what it should tie when the 
rush and excitement is beginning to slow down and the 
end is in sight. Wc congratulate Mr. Morice 
Gerard on the writing of one of the best and 
most stirring stories of adventure that we have 
read for many months. 


concerned use Stop - 5 
witha, a tenth-century ' 
Benedictine nyn of * 
Germany, and a drama- 
tist ; Marie de France, 
a twelfth-century 
romance wV iter, and 
lady at the court of 
Henry IT. of England ; 
Mcchthild of Mayde - . 
burg, a thirteenth-cen- 
tury mystic, beguine, 
and nun ; Mahant, 
Countess of Artois, a 
fourteenth-century art- 
patron and p h i 1 a n - 
thropist, great-niece of 
St. Louis; Christine *dc 
Pisan, a fifteenth-cen- 
tury feministe, an 
Italian, at the court of 
Charles V. of France ; 
and Agnes Sorel, the 
wise counsellor of 
Charles VII. of France. 
J>ct us say at once tliat 
of these Agnes Sorel 
alone is conspicuous in 
popular history, and that wc are all indebted to Mrs. 
Kcmp-Welch for bringing to our notice the other five 
notable women. The picture wc get of the life of Mahant, 
Countess of Artois, is particularly good, and the writings 


TO MENELEK IN A MOTOR CAR. 

By Clifford HAiifc With an Introduction 
by HERnnRT Wklu-Blundell, B.Litt. (Oxon), 
F.R.G.S., and 72 Illustrations from Photo- 
' graphs and a Map by B. Bentley. 12s. 6cl 
net. (Hurst & Blackett ) 

In April, T907, Mr. Bede J. F. Bentley started 
on his self-imposed mission of delivering a 
motor-car to the Emperor Mcnclek of Abyssinia. 
His intention — which subsequently lie carried 
out — was to take a boat from Marseilles to 
Djibouti, and thence to drive the car to Adis 
Ababa, Menclek’s capital. As a plan it was 
simple enough, but it was very far from being 
easy to carry out. In that part of the world 
there are no roads whatever, but tlieie is 
desert, largely composed of soft sand, through 
which it is impossible to drive a motor-car, or 
rock of a puncturing quality that no known 
tyres can resist. There arc also hostile natives 
who have a very particular objection to rail- 
ways and arc inclined to confuse motor-cars 
with trains. So Mr. Bentley had an exciting 
time. But he did what he started out to do, 
and triumphantly presented the car to Menelek, 
whom he also instructed in the art of driving. 
The adventure is all the meftc creditable m that 
Mr. Beni ley was accompanied by only one white 
companion- a mechanician named Wells- with- 
out whom it is safe to say that it would have 
failed. Mr. Hall6, who is responsible for the 
clgBBy and well-written account of the affair 
tharcnom appears in volume form, has taken 
the st o ijj R rom the hero's own lips and has made 
« vory readable business of it. He may be 
warmly thanked for this lively iccord of a 
very modem romance. 

OF SIX MEDIAEVAL WOMEN. 

With a Note on Mediaeval Gardens. By Alice 
Kemp- Welch. Ks. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 

The six ladies with whom we are here 
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OUT OF THE BLUE 

By R. GORELL BARNES. 

Price 6m. 

This Is the store of a man and a girl cast together on a 
desert island , and left In Its freedom and Its solitude to face 
for a pear the problem of a toVe which thep were already on 
the brink of recognising . 


CONFESSIONS of a CONVERT 

By the Very Rev. Monsignor 

, ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. #*1 net 

This is the record of the author* religious life and development, with 
account** of the v.mous stage* of belief thtnugh which hi 1 pushed, and of the 
influences which bore upon him 


Levia Pondera : an Eaaay Booh. By JOHN 

AYSCOUGH. With Portrait ( rown 8vo *$s net. 

“Any cultured reader who likes a eulturerl essav will find much in it 
advantageously to entert/n a studious mind." Srntmruin. 

In God’s Nursery* i»y t. c marunjmlf:, s.i 

Crown 8 vo 3s 6d. net. 

"Thorough acquaintance with the mentality of pre-Christian religions, 
thorough sympathy with the youthful mind of all ages, humour and grace of 
style, make this little volume a delight foi the mltuird and experienced as 
well as tor the sthool-boy. 1 m Martindah's leaders will daumur for moit ” 
- Month. 


Stolen Waters. By T. M. HliALY, K C., M l\ 8vo. 

10s 6d net. 

This narrative brings to light the hitherto unknown frauds practised on the 
Ciowii and the City of London in the time of fame* I , CharJtvs I , Cromwell, 
and Charles 11 . It is woven round tin Miutioversy as to the title to two 
great fisheries in N01 them Ireland —the Kivei Haun and Lough Ni agh. 


TIM? Taylor Papers* Knnlnisrcmeb, letters, and 

Journals 111 the Life of Lieut -t.eu SIR HERBERT ' 1 AYLOR. G C H , 
G.C B , Military Seijetirv to li.R II the Duke of York, Adiulunt- 
General of the lmras. in 28-30 Arranged by F.RNhST TAYLUR 
With Portraits, &c 8vo 15* net. 

Henry VIII. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A . Litt.D , T’rofcsSnr 

of Constitutional History at University (allege, London. Ni-w and 
( ukapkr Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

LONGMANS ' POCK/iT LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 

Old Friends : Essays in Epistolary 

Parody. By AMORIiW LANG. F«ip. Svu. C loth, gilt top. 
2s net. Leather, is net. 

These parodies are full of choice morsels which will be welcome to .ill 
lovers ot good literature ” — Sjh'ctnlor. 


S,Ppde» Auction Bridge. 

liASCULK heap. 8vo. 3s, no! 


By 


1 NIHOOUCTORV 

'l iir Original Bio my iiip Dhali-h 
Over-Bidding on this Finsi Round 
UVFR-B lDDINUONTIIP. SlCCOND ROUND 
Doubling and Re -Doubling 
nut Play op tup Hand 

t ^INVENTIONS 

Tactics 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Divki he nt Mi tiioiis oh Scoring 
A I'amlk op hip Various Scoki s h»« 
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A Note. on 1 iik Values op mi 
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wirii Explanatory Noiis by 
"Bascule ” 
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A ,Hi»tory °f the Papacy, 1378-1527. 

By MANDLLL CREIGHTON (Bishop of London). 6 vol*. Crown 
ovo. js. net each. 


Jackson and the American 

ply** .Wap. By Lieut -Col. G 1<\ R, HENDLRSON With 
a Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16*. .net. 

By the same Author. 

v? e \Sj ,0 ? Ce War. With Memoir by EARL ROBERTS, 
v.L. With a Portrait anil 4 Maps. Bvo 14s. net. 


Epigrams from the Greek 

• With a Revised Text ami Tianslatious. By 1 . W. 
4 ; W'A., LL.I)., formerly I'm lessor ot J'uctiy 111 Hie Univrr- 

£ W ori1 : 8vo * 1 4 s * net. 

locket Edition, 2 vols. (Gieek ’lexl, 1 vol., English ’translation, 

l Ata ky MrTfevfcKA^LJ, ‘ ^ ^ "'' t ' Wt * ,, ' r ' 3< ’ m ‘‘ 

Lectures on Greek Poetry. svo. 9 s. ud. net. 
'Meuipea on Poetpy. Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO S 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


With the Bulgarian Staff 

By NOEL BUXTON, M.P., Chairman of the Balkan 
Committee. Author of “ Europe and the Turks.” With 
20 pages of Illustrations. Crown ttvo. 3b. 6d. net. 

[April 3. 

Money-changing : An Introduction 
to Foreign Exchange 

By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The Meaning 
of Money," “ Stocks and Shares,’* 6c. Large post 8vo. 
5s. net. [April 3. 

Halfpenny Alley 

By MARJORY HARDCASTLE. With a FronflSfllece 
by LADY STANLEY and an Introduction by ALEX- 
ANDER PATERSON, Author of M Across the Eftldges ; 
or, Life by the South London Riverside.** Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. [April 17. 

The Ring of the Nibelung 

By RICHARD WAGNER. Translated by RANDLE 
FYNES. Crown 8vo. 2fl.6d.net. [In April. 

Studies in British History and 
Politics 

By D. P. HEATLEY, Lecturer In History, University 
of Edinburgh. Large post 8vo. 6fl. net. [May 1. 


NeW 6s. Fiction 

The Mating of Lydia 

By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. With 4 Illustrations 
by CHARLES E. BROCK. 

Standard. - 11 As chronicler of country house life Mrs 
Humphry Ward lias only Mi. Oulswoithy for rival " 

Daily Citizen. V line story. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has not, m my judgment, (lone a bettci .” 

Oxford Chronicle. 11 From 1 'The Mating of Lydia ’ much 
may be diavwi ; primarily, it diaus delight ” 

Scotsman “ What will be widely enjoyed are the power- 
ful delineation of charnel or and motive. A drama which 
both moves and enlightens us.” 

The Confession of Richard 
Plantagenct 

By the late DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
With a Prefatory Memoir by LADY MACDONELL. 

, [April 3* 

Napoleon Boswell. Tales of the 
Tents 

By HERBERT MALLESON. With a Preface by 
LADY ARTHUR GROSVENOR. \ April 3. 

Michael Ferry s 

By MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lady Clilford). 

[May 1. 
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THE BOOKMAN 
SPRING 19x3' 


and opinions of 
Christine are, of 
course, of in* 
t crest in these 
days. Mcrhtluld 
o f Maydeburg, 
like other saintly 
Women of the 
Middle Ages, is 
very outspoken 
m her admoni- 
tions to t li v 
clergy, but her 
rebukes seem 

to have been 
* 

taken in good 
part. Christine 
de Pisan has a 
good answer for 
tlie tradueers of 
her sex : “ To 

the (.barge Unit 
booljjyue full of 
the condeiiin.i- 
lion oj^ women, 
she replies with 
the simple re- 
mark that books 
were not written 
by women " A 
number of raie 
illustrations 
from old MSS 
and B o o k s of 
Hours are skil- 
fully repro- 
duced, and are 
a pleasing addi- vci design to The Mystery Car 
tion to the text. (11 odder 6- btoughtor) 

But an index 

ought not to have bicn omitted. 

THE HOBBY BOOKS. 

Edited bv Akciiiiim d \\ 11 1 i \ms Illustrated is. net 

each (Nelson ) 

The latest of Messrs Nelson’s series is one which will 
appeal to almost eveijbody Hardly .intone is without 
a hobby of some desc upturn, and these hamlv little volumes, 
well arranged, liberally illustrated, and well printed, contain 
the latest information on a variety ot subjects < )f those* 


a t present t o 
hand, that 
which makes 
perhaps the 
most appeal to 
ns is Mr. I). 
Howland's book 
011 " Pets,” 

which contains 
8 coloured 
plates and 98 
sketches a n d 
diagrams. Kx- 
cocdingly well 
handled by the 
writer, who luis, 
by the way, a 
very pleasant 
sense of hum- 
our, it tells you 
•ill you want to 
k n o w a b o 11 1 
dogs, cats, rab- 
bits, guinea- 
pigs a n d s o 
forth, together 
with some. 111- 
formation 
about more 1111- 
u s u a I }> e t s — 
goats, monkeys, 
ferrets, nicer- 
cats, j ei boas, 
etc. -while 
about a third 
o! the book is 
d c v o 1 e d t o 
birds of .ill dcs- 
< upturns, from 
1 li e canary to 
the pairol and the bantam Messis 1 * 1 Person, h.H P.S., 
and A Williams have a rle.11 Iv-writton and most instruc- 
tive \olunie on " Amateur Photography," with 25 plates 
and 1.4 j. sketches and diagrams, and Mi. Percy A Wells’s 
book on " Wood vv 01 k," hbcially illustrated with 4 V> 
sketches and diagiams. descries all the success it will 
doubtless meet with. I* 111. illy, Miss M. K (Iilloid is most 

useful and pr.nti'.il on the subject of " Needlework," a 
book containing 19 plates and 274 explanatory diagrams 
and sketches 




CASSELL'S IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


PANAMA AND WHAT IT MEANS By John Foster Fraser. 


With 47 Half-tone Plates from Photographs, Extra crown 8vo, doth gilt, 6s, 


The Standard -"•His litost lunik fiivos without wash* of wiu.ls tv.utlv tin* 
kiml of information which people want to K« t « onr< iimifi that marvellous U at of 
niKiiieeniiff the Pfin.itu.'i (. .insU . . Ai.ipit.il lM>ok wntten with imagination 

aiul Iannis, with the help of a pen th.it tan make pu lures " 

Thr Sintsman — “ Mr John Foster hiasi-t’s volume ret oiium n«ls itself to gi‘ii< ral 
rr.ulcrs who wish to Irani without d»«*p or Uchimal stinU.lmw tin t anal i aim 
into bring ” 


I he Tail Mail Oasette “ A < Iom and pu Inn srpn <u vi nptimi of the c mal and 
it* const rn« turn, the meti who Ii.im i.nru.l u nut. th» <1 illic ill tn s t mounts i>*d 
and the ImmhIiIs III ,im rm " 

(ilasiioti' Ar.n " . An ixullent wi*iU mi Mi li.isir*-. happn st nin , 

Riaphii , sane, institutive , m in .-J n pei t tin l»est lh it has \. t I... a wuttin 
tioin tin popular point of vuw " 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND b, Jm »„ n«i, m a. 

With 32 Coloured Illustrations by JAMES CLARK, R.I., assisted by J. MACPHERSON HAYE and S. B CARL1LL 
under the direction of the Author. Small Crown 4to 7s. 6d. net. 


The Archbhthop of Canterbury in a letter to the Author says t "The book will, for certain, be of genuine aerv'ec to parents and teachers every- 
where if they have the eapaeity to realise the vivid touch which has been given both to picture* and letterpress a touch not of fancy, but of fact." 

1 he iU^hop of Manchester \ottr hook ‘ Fvcivd.w Life m I lie Holv l.and ' 7 he fCrv ( harles Urtmn "1 tin i li mm >1 with mmu book Tin puffins 

rannot fail to Iw of intcic.t to all who tan* to know smut tiling ol life in the arc wondi rful!> gmnl. and thi Jiti*i.u\ part tin hook i- lull of illiiiuiu.ttimis 

um hanging hast The illustrations and Icttcrpiess aic woitlix of .ill rum- anti uistnu tiou Itiannot fail todogitat good to tmtiast mti n st m tin Jtibh 

mriidat ion It is a book that should Im within n ath of • vt i\ intt llifi* nt Sunday It is inoirmrr a in irv< I of i hcaput ss " 

St IhkiI Ttat In i ” 


CHILD OF STORM 
RED HARVEST 
A MASTER OF DECEPTION 
THE CATE OF TO-MORROW 
WHITE MOTLEY 
THE DRUG SLAVE - 
LOVE'S SOLDIER 

MORNING GLORY 
THE MYSTERY WOMAN - 
THE TWO CARNATIONS - 
THE HOUSE OF SPIES 
THE WHITE WATERFALL 
A MAKER OF WARE 
A WOMAN’S LOVE - 
CANDLELIGHT DAYS 
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H. Rider Haggard 6a. 

Newman Flower '*^6s. 

Richard Marsh 6s. 

Norman McKeown > 6s. 

Max Pemberton 6s. 

Mary Lake 6s. 

Olive Christian MacKirdy 6s. 

(Author of * lhc Soul Market ') 

Helen Wallace 6a. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed 6s. 

Marjorie Bowen 3a. 6d. 

Warwick Deeping 6s. 

James Francis Dwyer 6s. 

Spencer Edge 6a. 

Silas K. Hocking 3s. 6d. 

Adeline M. Teakey 6s. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST. 


CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 

Petuy Xvo , Cloth. 7®. 6d. net 

By CHARLES TENNYSON. \\ till 20 Plates in Colour 
and Sepia, by 11AURY MORI.KN 

MOZART’S OPERAS. 

A Critical Study. By EDWARD J. DENT. 

With 111 iisti atiom» and Musical Examples. Demy S\c>. 
Cloth. 12a. 6d. net 

GEORGE DU MAURIER : 

The Satirist of the Victorians. By T. MARTIN WOOD. 

With Photogravure l*r »r.tispiecc and 111 am Illustrations. 
Small leap. 4 to , 7.. 6d. net [.Shortly 

A NKW NOV El. HY THI. A1ITHOK < >!• “TANSY 
MKAKKS.” “STA KKOWS,” iY< . 

A ‘YOUNG LADY’: *»• 

A Study in Selectneu. 

By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 

A BKI1XIANT NOVT.L BY A NTNV \VI<1 ITR 

the EVERLASTING SEARCH 

By CECIL DUNCAN JONES. 6.. 

LONDON : CHATTO A W1NDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN'S IANE. W.C. 


PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS. 


PATCHWORK COMEDY. is y TIumikiv 

Jordan \uthor ol “ ‘1 lie ) oyous \\\ty hirer '* 6*. 

Mi lliiinphirs TokI.iii l>t lmu. r - In thi iho.il \.nnm«i n«i\«list Im whom 
lit* i. .1 k iv .nil i nf nit lh till- in tli* i ipil.il lm\.ii||<i\i .ill* I i h ii .li l 
in i mil* nipm.ii \ I ‘.it i - ind I 111*111111 

NEW COMEDIES. IJy L\i»\ (iRir.oKN, ,'iutlior 

of “Irish Folk I listot \ Pl<i\s,” with Pmtiuit in 
Photogravure. net. 

'1 In* llogii Man, Hit 1 nil Mimui, ( ii,ils D hum tr«ld. Mi I >. >1 h . ill'll s \\ lh* 

THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. r. v Ki u Ki^ . 

Author of J ‘ Lo\e n d Marriage," eft. 6a. net. 

•• I ll. ii hi \ i- tin 1 1 1 1 1 1 * nt it \m. * **l ih« \\. >in in iin>\ > inf nt, vvhu h i . thi* 
fin it' -t nmw in* ill, p« ill «|». f Ill it h i - « \ • i 1" ■ ii ‘Muni \i 

RAHEL YARN HAGEN, l s> Klli.n Key. 

\ huigr.i]>h\ Irom ont' 111 . 1 1 sonic es of one who It is been 
described as anion” the fir .t an 1 gn atest of modem women 

SYMBOLS & SATIRES IN THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, By Fkni.m F. Hknm.rson. 

Author of " HJuchei/’ etc. Fully illustrated. 

16s. net. 

" \ «ompli I** V. 1 IIIHII n\ of .ill th« iiiipoi l.iiit i piv>»«li*H ot thi R( \ dim it'ii, 
and so fresh tli.it juslm has In on dom to mu nmdi m ml li* »i .tv* Jin 
book is oui that st fulfills will w int tuhiwaiid Uttp ’ Duilv < hmiml * 

LITTLE CITIES OF ITALY. By Am.r., 

Mai<ki-l. Sccmnl Syim-s. Fully lllustr.itnl. 

9a. net. 

M. Maun I his wmdM.d iinin town I >wn, piiiiiin\ m \i\id t < >11 1 
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FROM 


BOOKS TOltfAD MANY TIMES 


Philosophy, Biography, History, Travel, 

<9c. 

The History of English Patriotism 

(2 vols. 25s. net.) Esme C. Wingfield-Stkatford 

This work coraproRSCs into half a million words the substance of right years 
of uninterrupted labour. Leading experts who have read the MS prime it 
unstintedly. The work is not only " The History of knglish Patriot ism/' but 
it is a new history of England written from an entnc 1 > fr«‘.h p v Ini of view. 
|s The author has woven together the threads of religion, politic s, war, philosophy , 
litrratuic, painting, architecture, law aud commerce. Ihe book is a world 
book. 

Memories 

(7s. Od. net.) 2nd large impression, 

Tiie I Ion. Stephen Coleriik-e 

Daily Chronicle. — " A volume of which one says : * 1 should have liked to 
inert ail these people and write about them as Mr. Colmtdgo has done * ” 

From Studio to Stage 

(iGs. net.) 3rd large impression. Wkkdon Grossmitii 

Daily Chronicle — " If oik could image T hue. kei ay sitting down to wiilt 
one of his Inst Jiloonisbnrv chapters, as full of pupiantly sympathetir satue 
as he rcuild make it, throwing all attempts at name-disguising to the winds, 
and desrrlbing actual living people with all their pet frailties set fotlli hi 
living guise, one would find one’s laney very neatly realised 111 the altogethei 
delightful autobiography of Mi Weedoii Grossiuith ” 

The Empress Josephine 

(12b. 6d. net ) Jnsicrii Tukquan 

The Life and Letters of William 

Cobbett (2 vols.) 32s. net.) Lewis Mflvillk 

Globe .—* 1 We most heartily congratulate Mi . Melville, . . lien is a stud v 
of the extraordinary Cobbett so complete that their can lie very little more 
left to lie; said on the subject." 

The Struggle for Bread : a Reply 
to Norman Angell's “The 
Great Illusion" 

By “ A K a* Lem an M 5 s. net. 


ART VOLUMES 

TAPESTRIES : Their Origin, History and Renaissance. 

By GEORGE LKLAND HUNTER With 4 full page Plates in toioui 
nnd ray liiilt-tone Engravings it»s net 
Globe — "Author and publish™ are alike to be eongratulalul on this ex- 
haustive and sumptuous volume " 

AUSTRIA s Her People and Her Homelands. By 

JAMES BAKER With 46 Pirtures m Colour by Donaid Maxwell 

THE VAN EYCKS and their Art. By W. H. 

JAMES WEALE With the co-operation of Mao Rim HnorKwr.ii 
* 12. 6 d. net. Now and especially revised edition 

Mi Haldank MArKAi.L in Academy — " “I hi* prodigious work ... Mi 
Weale’s scholaily rosea 1 c-h into the history of early Nothin lauchsh art cannot 
bo bettered " 


POETRY & BELLES LETTRES 

DEBORAH, By Lascelx.es Auerckombjk. 2s. Od. net. 
CROSS VIEWS. By Wilfrih S. Jackson. 5s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette — " Mr. laiksou has a very picttv wit . Extremely 
clover entertainment ‘I he uiilhni will ceitaiuly consolidate lus reputation 
uk u wit and humourist.” 

THE OLD GARDENS OF ITALY and How 
to Visit them. Hy MRS. AUURKA Lli Hl-ON)> js. urt 
POEMS. By Lucy Masiurman. 2s. Gd. nut. 

Westminster Gazette. — " llet verse is finely wrought, her nmul 1 ms the habit 
of high themes.” 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


Topham*« Folly 
Myles Calthorpe, I.D.B. - 
Stoll a Marla .... 
The Finder of Mr* Blee - 
The Man Who Would Not he 

King 

Fire and Froat - 
Outside the ArK 
Henry Kempton 
The Silence of Men - 
Knowledge and Life (3s. 6d* mi) 
My Friend*e Book - 
Jocaeta and the Famished Cat 
Aspirations of Jean Selvien 
NOTR ALSO 


(«LORC,f- bllVI-NSOX 

I-. E. Mills- Y on m. 
William 1 Locke 
1 ‘i Tr.R Dlundlj.l 

Sidni y Park 
Maud Ckutiwell 
Adllaidi- Hon 
Evllyn 1)h i niwood 
H. I 1 . Pri- vosi-Bai n ks»\ 
William Ahkwkk.iu 
An atoll I* ran ci' 
Anaioii- 1'HANCi 
Anatolk Fhamcx 


The New M achieve lli 

41s. net.) H. G. Wells 


JOHN LANS. The Bailey Head, London 9 Now York. 


PITMAN’S LIST 


WHO'S WHO IN MUSIC 


A BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSICIANS. 


Compiled and Edited by H. SAXE WYNDHAM and 
GEOFFREY L’EPINE. Large cr. 8vo, cloth, 6/- net; 
Leather, 8/8 net. 


*1 he first edition of the work contains about i.ono biographies of the loading 
ftutish, American, Continental mid Colonial Musicians, including Conrrrt 
and Opria Singers, Comert Agents, Critics, Mauageis, with detailed accounts 
of I hiui rai eri s 1 here are many othei featutes of inlert st and \ alue contained 
in the honk, liirluding lists of artists that have appeared at Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, sin re 1895 , Cathedral aud ( ollcge Oiganists . chief Musical 
Institutions aud Societies , obitu.u y of the vc.11 , aud a calendar of notable 
musical events, birthdays, productions of the past, etc. 


[Uniform with "WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE,” 
by JOHN PARKER. Cloth, 6/- net. Leather, 8/FKet.] 


MRS. GASKELL: 

HAUNTS, HOMES, AND STORIES. 

By Mrs. ELLIS H. CHADWICK. New and Cheaper 

Edition, wfth additions and some new Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gill, 38 illus., 6/- net. 

This new edition has been brought up to date, nud all available information 
regaidmg the author of Cranford has Ihtji included, and several new illustra- 
tions, including a strikingly beautiful portrait of Mrs. Gaakrll before her 
mamage, have been added Though many previous attempts have been 
made, this is the first and only biography of one of the- greatest aud most 
famous of Victorian novelists. 


THE EMPIRE OF INDIA 

By SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER. K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with 26 fu!l-pag6 plate 
Illustrations and map. 7/8 net. Uniform with other 
volumes In the “ ALL RED " Series on AUSTRALIA, 
by the Hon. B. R. Wise ; NEW ZEALAND, by Sir 
Arthur I*. Douglas, Bt. ; CANADA by W. L. Griffith ; 
SOUTH AFRICA, by W. Basil Worsfold ; and THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, by A. E. Aspinall. 


THE IMMOVABLE EAST 

STUDIES OF THE PEOPLE & CUSTOMS OF PALESTINE 

By PHILIP J. BALDENSPERGER. With Biographical 
Introduction by FREDERIC LEES. With 24 full- 
page plate illustrations and map. 7/6 net. 

7 he Atheturnm sa\s Nothing so intimate has vet appeared upon the 
siibjeit as this book T«> those who know aln art} something of the people 
,md tin lift di si i ibid, then is no book we should i ecouuncnd more strongly 
to onlaigo their knowledge 

SYMBOLISM OF ANIMALS 

AND BIRDS IN ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 

By ARTHUR H. COLLINS, M.A. With 120 Illus- 
trations. 5/- net. 


Of all Booksellers. 

LONDON : 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 

1, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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From A Turkish Woman’s 
European Impressions 

{Seeley). 


Zeyneb. with black face- 
veil THROWN BACK. 


From Little Jennings and Fight- 
ing Dick Talbot. OF tvrconnel. 

i JTutt hittcnn} Vrnr P an . **ngraving by T. Cheeaon 

[nutt ttinson) after paiminjj |, y Verelst in L< 

Sit ivview, “ 1 vrii»iiii«-l ’* Beaulieu's collection. 

scornful, is not so far from the truth as wc should like it to be. 
Zeyneb is intolerant of the aspirations of the suffragettes ; 
bul on the other hand she found that our society ladies were 
as much hampered and restricted by petty social distinc- 
tions, snoblnirics and customs as she and her sister had l>een 
by the rigid rules of the harem. Western civilization was 
not what she had dreamed it was, and 111 the end she was 
glad to go home again, disillusioned and prepared to feel in 
future that she was us well oft in the harem as our English 
women arc under our marriage laws which make every 
husband a Sultan in Ins own house. It is a salutary thing 
for us to sec ourselves as she sees us, and may help us to 
adjust our balances and to realise that the West is not so 
very far from barbarism nor the East so near to it as wc 
easily suppose 


Frances Jennings. Duchess 
of Tyrconnel. 


From an engraving by T. Cheesotnan 
after the painting by Verelst in Lord 
Beaulieu's collection. 


Zeyneb Hancnim and her sister, high-born Turkish ladies, 
escaped from the harem and tied to Pans. The Sultan 
made futile efforts to have them stopped cm the way and 
brought back, but they successtully evaded his authority, 
travelled much about Europe, came to England, were in- 
terested in all they saw, and Zeyneb gives a fresh and 
piquant account of it 111 a series of letters to her good friend 
Grace Ellison. Incidentally she writes of her past and 
sketches intimately and minutely the cloistral llarem exist- 
ence against which she and het sisler had revolted. In 
Paris they met, amongst other famous persons, Pierre Loti, 
who made Zeyneb the heroine of lus novel, " Les Descn- 
chantecs ; '* in London they moved in the host society, and 
paid a visit to our House of Commons, and the description 
of a debate they heard there, if a little farcical and over- 



From Commodore Sir John Hayes {Longmans). San do way. Abakan. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


Volume tV. now Ready. 

The Correspondence of Jonathan 

O •£* Edited by F. ELRINOTON BALL. 
iJWIIl* Lltt.D. With an Introduction by the 
Right Rev. the BISHOP of OSSORY. To be com- 
pleted in 6 vols. Vols. I.. II.. III. and IV. now 
ready. Vol. V. in the press. Demy Rvo. 10s. 6d. 
net each. 

11 This Is the* most Important venture* in the literary history of our 
country ti|>on which any publisher Is at present engaged." Momma 
Post 


Modern Chile. [ 

Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


By W. H. KOEBEL. 
Demy 8vo. With numerous 


Puli//«/ietf. Crown bound in buckram . 

Uniform with the * BarmotmMro Novola * ' 


Phineas Redux. 

2 vols. 3s. 6d. net each. 

Phineas Finn, wu 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
sequel to " Phineas Finn." 


C* _ By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
UncaS rum. With a Critical Introduction by 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. net each. 


A Literary event of 
the first importance . 


Bohn’s 

Popular Library. 

The pioneer series of 
cheap reprints in 
neb? and dism 
tinctiVe 
format 

Bound in Cloth 

One Shilling Net. 

FIRST LIST OF TWENTY VOLUMES 
( Heady March 3 1 si) 

1. SWIFT (Jonathan). Gulliver's Travels. 

2-4. MOTLEY (J. L.) Rise of the. Dutch Republic. 
3 vols. 

5-6 EMERSON (R. W.) Works. A New Edition 

Vol I, 1 ssh > s (ihi and '•ml series) and Kepiesentativr Men 
\ ol. If, English Traits, Nature, and < onduct of I lie 

7-8. BURTON (Sir Richard). Pilgrimage to Al- 
Jiiadinah and Meccah. 2 vols. 

9 * LAMB (Charles). Essays. 

10. HOOPER (George). Waterloo. The Downfall of 

the First Napoleon. 

11. FIELDING (Henry). Joseph Andrews. 

12-13. CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 2 vols. 

14 CALVERLEY (C. S.) The Idylls of Theocritus, 

with the Eclogues of Virgil. 

15 BURNEY (Fanny). Evelina. 

16 COLERIDGE (S. T.) Aids to Reflection. 

17-18 GOETHE Poetry and Truth from my own Life. 
19* EBERS' Egyptian Princess. 

20. ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE. 

Write To-day for the full prospectus of •• Bohn's 
Popular Library,** whieh gives a history off the famous 
Bohn's Libraries** from their inauguration tv the 
present day. 


London: G. BELL fit SONS. Ltd., 

Portugal Street, Kmgsway, W.C. 


Mr. Fifield’s Spring 
— — — List. 

HENRIK IBSEN : Poet, Mystic and 

Moratist. By HENRY ROSE. 1 bo pages 2s.6d.net . 

V vain 1I1I1* intin Itn tii >n tn flu* win di nf Him »'■» wm K I lit* t mitriil-* iiu IuiIi* 

\ Hiugraiihii al 1 -mi wind, hailm I’lav I listurv and K< Iikiou, 1 'lav nfSiNi.il 
Life (b (fi.'ipLrs), I'syi lutlugii al I Max-, (| i lupins), I In Last J'liasp, Alt kw 
Iht Sake of Lite, and Mystu ism and Idealism. 

B Y THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Maeterlinck's Symbolism : The Blue 

Dird and other Essays, -nd edition. Is. and 2s. net. 

On Maeterlinck : Notes on the Study of 

Symbols. Wrapper**, ffj.net | c loth gilt top. 2s. net. 

THE NOTE -BOOKS OF SAMUEL 

BUTLER . Edited 1)V H. F. JONES. With Photo- 

gravure Poxtiait. 6s. art; postage, 4d. 

" No out* knows Samuel liutlfT who lias not n*ad this hook llumigh „ and 
pet haps il will conic to In tin* most n id and valued nf all his work ” —I nnc\ 

*' h\ui (hi* most liberal quotation t mill l h.ndlv nuivry any iulupiatr spiim* 
of its gay wisdom and pregnant wit -/ nglt\k Kevtfic 

THE NATURE OF WOMAN . By 

J. LIONEL TAYLER. 3s. 6d. net . pontage, 3d. 

“ A profound and valuahk sillily, tv huh no stiuli lit ol iiuhIi ru lif* should 
miss " — English Rei'ieie. 

THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCH 

IN THE VILLAGES. «v Re V. A. H. 8 AVER. 
STOCK. With Forewor I l»y ©f. E. HERMITAGE 
DAY. Wrappers. Post free, 7d. 

THE VINEYARD. A Monthly Magazine devoted 
1o the tatcratme of Peasant Lile Edited by MAUD 

EGERTON KING. 6d. net : post free, 7d. 

THE PEACEMAKERS. A l’lav. By Dr. Winslow 
Halt. Is. net. 

THE CALL OF THE MOUNTAINS. By J. E. 
Pickering. Is. net. 

LIFE'S LOTTERY. By 8. L. ffolliott. Is. 6d. net. 
THE PLAYS OF DRIEUX. An Eshiv. By J». V. 
Thomas, M. A. (In preparation). 2j.net. 

London : A. C. FIFIELD. 13. Clifford's Inn. L.C. 


NEW FICTION. 
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navigator and ocean 
explorer had previously 
received no proper 
measure o£ the honour 
and justice due to it 
and him. Mrs. Bffcce 
Marriott, possibly from 
reasons of space, has 
little, too little, to say 
us to the early life <jt 
her subject ; for we all 
like to know how a man 
or woman of mark grew 
to be what he or she 
finally became. It is 
not enough to say that 
he was so-aml-so, and 
lie did this and that ; 
this is all very well as 
impressionism, but in 
biography we ask for 
much more detail. 
With Mis Marriott's 
presentment of the 
Commodore as a sailor 
and a man we have no 
fault to find. Lucidly 
and straightforwardly 
she shows us how this 


COMMODORE SIR 
JOHN HAYES: 

His Voyages and Life 
(1767-1831), with some 
Account of Admiral 
D'Entrecasteaux's Voy- 
age of 1792-3 With 
Illustrations. By ln\ 
Lke. 7s- fid. net 
(Longmans, Green ) 

In this concise and well- 
written account of the 
nautical doings of Com- 
modore Hayes we have a 
late-rendered tribute to 
a man whose value as a 



From California Where Robert Louis Stevenson 

{St mley Paul). Lived : Monterey. 


Cumberland man fared as 
a member of the Bombay 
Marine. Then wc learn of 
how he became a mer- 
chant venturer, fitted out 
two vessels at Calcutta and 
sailed away to the explor- 
ation of the coasts of what 
was then New Holland 
(Australia) ; how lie wound 
Ins way in and about the 
islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago, then went 
north to Hong Kong, re- 
turned by the Straits of 
Malacca to Calcutta, and 
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A Charming Volume of Sketches of Canadian Rural Life. 5/- 


WHERE THE SUGAR MAPLE GROWS. 

By ADELINE TESKEY 

Author of “The Yellow Pearl,” etc. 

Mm Teskey has produced in these idylls of ■ Canadian Village something unique in the way 
of studies, equal in all respects to the quaint types of “Beside the Bonnie Brier 

Bush.” Her work will prove a revelation to those who claim that Canada has no Literature. 

THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Mansion House Chambers, 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. Head Office -Toronto, Canada. 



The Complete Edition in One Hand- 
some Volume of the Poetical 
Works of E. PAULINE JOHNSON, 
the Great Canadian Poetess. 

" JT'LINT AND FEATHER M Is the first volume of 
F the complete poetical works of E. PAULINE 
JOHNSON, the famous Mohawk poetess, and the 
daughter of the late Chief Johnson of the Six Indian 
nations fame. The reader of “The Bookman" has 
only to look upon the face of the portrait here 
reproduced, to conclude that the poems of Indian life 
and love which make up this delightful edition, are 
the work of a most accomplished writer. The volume 
has Just been issued in a handsome binding, and will 
make an ideal present for friends both home and abroad. 

FLINT *™> FEATHER 

Being the Complete Poems of 

E. PAULINE JOHNSON 

(“ Tekahionwake.”) 

With a brief biographical sketch of the author. With 
portrait frontispiece. Cloth, 6/- net. 

Thu collection of verse 1 have named FLINT AND FEATHER became 
of the association of idea s. Flint suggest* the Redmans weapons of 
war ; Feather the eagle plume that crests the head of a werrwr chief ; 

" ** — *■*- * kmU ™L° l p'ZlZ 0 m)MNSOH. 


THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY. LIMITED, 
Mansion House Chambers, 11, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. Head Office— Toronto, Canada. 




iSll 


'ill? fcfLt... 1 


Songs of the Day. — Songs of the Nighty 

CANADIAN CANTICLES. 


3/6 


A Companion Volume to those two beautiful The following Is but a short selection of the 

anthologies 41 The Garden of Love M and varied contents of this attractive volume : 

"Fragrance Of Flowers." A most tasteful pro- TheGodofColom— Ike of the Rucr— The Iruh Emigrant— 
... . llf .. The Spirit of the Orean — The Heart of the M oods — 1 he Gold God 

ductlon, and will prove a very acceptable --The Death of Yesterday— Life and Death— The Soul- I he 

nrmfuant for rhrlstmns or nnv other time The Meed of Love— The Soul Market— The City of the Sea— Disguised 

present for cnnsimas or any oiner lime. Inc blessings— The Ghost of Poverty — My First love— For lternitv— 

compiler has divided the selection Into two The Spirits of Music— Hope's Golden Sea— My Uuty's Glove— Re- 

, . no 'rut? mav » pentame — Since I Know You Love Me— to My Love— JheSpiriU 

parts, vlz<*«— " SONGS OF THE DAY and i/ the Night- Ghosts* Hours— Love and I— Death's Brule— I he 
it crjNn«s OF THE NIOHT " the aim has CUy of Silence— I Miss You— Her Bridegroom— Expectation— 

bUNUb Ur I tic INtun I , me dim nan immortal Love— My Bird of Hope— the houniam of Tears— 

been well carried out and with good judgment. The Soul of the Murderer — Little love — Ike Palace of Tears . 

THE MUSSON BOOK~ COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Mansion House Chambers, 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. Head Office— Toronto, Canada. 
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and historical record of the district. He has 
touched only lightly on Lamb’s connection with it, 
and makes no reference to that part of the amazing 
story of “Janus" Waincwright that properly 
belongs to it. One or twb other such omissions 
there may be, but there arc bound to be such 
111 every book of this kind, and the author, 
whose personal preferences might have led him to 
say something of Donne’s sojourn in Drury Lane, 
would probably have left out something else that 
would have liecn of greater interest to the majority 
of us. It is wiser to lie grateful to Mr. Jacobs for 
the good work he has done, for the mass of useful 
and interesting information he has included and the 
quantity and variety of local historical romance he 
has compressed into his two hundred pages. He 
relates the story of C'ovent Garden more fully than 
it is possible to give it in books that take all London 
into their scope ; it was well worth telling, and he 
tells it remarkably well. The numerous illustra- 
tions from old prints are cxcellcnl. 


From Elizabethan Keswick Sorting the Ore • the two i 

[Titus Wilson , Kendal). on the left are trying to “ 

ON THE TOUCHSTONE. 

Prom M uniter’s Costun/rraf>hta, Has* 1, 1 «;«;?. a copy of which w.is among . 
books at Kt svvick <il this turn 

all the interesting things that happened to them during 
the voyage. This and all that Mis. Marriott writes of the 
Commodore’s doings in Tasmania makes stimulating read- 
ing. The illustrations are good, and the book is indexed 
with particulai care. 


COVENT GARDEN: 

ITS ROMANCE AND HISTORY. 

By Kfcinalu Jacobs. Illustrated. 6s net. (Simpkin. 

Marshall «Sfc Co ) 

Of the making of books about I ondon there is no 
end — nor do s there yet seem to be .my reason why 
there should be. Each subuib, every paiish has its 
own history. Many of them have already been writ' on 
but many stijl remain to do. It would be easy enough 
to write a book about each separate street in London, 
therefore Mr. Reginald Jacobs has found no difficulty 
in doing it about Covent Garden. Apart from a brief 
account of certain business aspects of the Garden to- 
day, he has devoted himself to unfolding a topographical 


masters 

streak 


THE 

LAND OF 
ZINJ 

By Cap Iain C 
H SiTlOAM) 

llliistrd lions 
and a Map. 
i s;s net 
(C unstable ) 


This is “ an 
account of British I Cast 
Africa, its anc lent his- 
tory and present in- 
habitants," and as such 
it will be of interest to 
a good number of 
readers. Capt. Stigand 
h.is a wealth of know- 
ledge at his disposal, 
and lavishes it upon us 
with both hands In 
main, perhaps, a book 
of history and informa- 
tion as to races of men. 
it is also a book of 
travel and topographi- 
cal description. Ancient 
history takes up the 
first h undred pages, 
then come chapters on 
the Arabs of Mombasa, 
the Swahili, and (further 



The Abbe Edgeworth de Firmont. 
Prom The Abbe Edgeworth and his 
Friends 

(Jenkins). 



From Covent Garden 
’ {Simpkin, Marshall). 


on) the Masai. There 
are also chapters on the 
Lamu archipelago, the 
Coast Belt, the Uganda 
railway, Masailand, 
Mount Kenya, Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, and so on. 
The book lacks atmos- 
phere and real distinction, 
though there is almost a 
superfluity of detail. It 
is by no means a piece of 
book-making, for it is in 
its own way really valu- 
able and full of first-hand 
knowledge; but all the 
same, it has not the one 
thing needful for a book 
of this sort — the touch of 
arresting personality. 
Unless we can be made 
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almost to feel the glow 
of the equatorial sun in 
a work on the tropics, 
what good arc all the 
facts in the world ? 
They miss the mark, 
for without that some- 
thing else they are 
lifeless. This criticism 
aj»phes, of course, only 
\o the actual descrip- 
tive portion of the 
book. The other parts 
arc, no doubt, of much 
superior merit. 


THREE YEARS 
IN THE LIBYAN 
DESERT. 

llv J C Ewai.ij Kalis. 
Translated by Ei iza- 
lJFTlI 1-Is.E With ft 1 
Illustrations. 15s net. 
(Unwin.) 

llcrr Ewald Falls was 
a member of the Kauf- 
mann expedition to the 



From A Queen of Shreds and Patches 

In I,. (i.htiii( . wIimIi will In |»iildislii il by Mr L.iw during the 


tomb of St. Menas, an 

Karly Christian rum in the Libyan district 
ol Egypt, and this very readable transla- 
tion ol lus story of his experiences is 
well woi thy the attention of those who 
are inteicsted in archaeology. At the 
same time we arc bound to admit that the 
wntei *s account of the excavations made by 
the expedition suffers somewhat fiom being 
swamped by a plethora of rather ordinal y 
travel impressions. Seeing that the tomb 
is situated within the Egyptian boundary, 
it is not extraordinarily difficult to ge.t to, 
and the writer’s prejudice against the 
British occupation seems rather absurd 
when one takes into consideration that the 
pioposed Kaufmann expedition to Cyrcn- 
aica was quashed by the Turks for no 
particular reason at all, and the Menas 
exjiedition would likewise: have failed had 
it been excavating upon Turkish soil. 
However, Mr. Falls is mtcicstmg, wlueh is 
the main thing. His photographs arc very 
good indeed. 

PANAMA AND WHAT IT 
MEANS. 

By John Foster Fraser. With 48 Illus- 
trations and a Map. 6s. (Cassell ) 

That experienced and most observant of 
travellers. Mr. John Foster Fraser, heie 
sings the ejiic of the Panama Canal — and, 
incidentally, of the American nation. If 
you want to understand just exactly how 
big a thing it is which the United States has 
undertaken to do m Central America, you 
should read his book. There you will find 
statistics of the most picturesque variety, 
a little criticism, and a very great deal of 
entirely merited jiraise, for it is. not 
exactly a simple thing to cut a 50-milc 
canal through one of the unhealthicst bits 
of country in the world. And Mr. Foster 
Fraser does something more too — a very 
useful thing. He gives a detailed account 
of the history of the undertaking, a story 
which is almost as remarkable as the build- 
ing of the canal itself. It is all done simply, 
pleasantly, and readably, and it makes a 
most attractive book. The illustrations, 
too, are well worth all the attention you 
can give to them. 



From Dame Fashion 
(Sampson Low). 


o' 
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I'vom The Land of Zinj Doorway or Old Persian 

(Cm/avo Monastery at Lamu. 


and loose thinking— Quebec has a population of just over 
two million souls, four-fifths of whom are of French origin. 
This fact lends a social interest to the province and offers 
certain problems to the Dominion Government. Mr. Will- 
son has avoided everything that can be politically contro- 
versial ; his task is sympathetic and interpretative ; .he 
takes the reader through every part of the vast province, 
showing him its natural features, ils cities, towns and 
villages , its institutions, its commerce and industries, and 
the character and peculiarities of its people. And he pre- 
sents to us a noble pictuie of a country well advanced on 
the first stages of the road to greatness 
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MOZARTS OPERAS: 


A Critical Study. By Edward J. Disnt. 12s. 6d. 
net. (Chatto & Wind us.) 

The operas of Mozart, the perfection of comedy 
in music, deserve the best of commentaries, and 
receive it in this volume by Mr. Edward J. Dent. 

The author is already well known for Iris efforts 
in connection with the revival of ” The Magic 
Flute '* at ('an 1 bridge, ami he here extends Ins 
researches over the whole senes from " La Finta 
Scmplioc," to " La Clemcnza de Tito." His 
general method is to discuss the circumstances 
of each production, to indicate the predecessors 
that influenced it (such predecessors as those, 
for instance, from which Don Giovanni's band 
derived two tunes for performance at the tragic 
supper), and then to discuss the principal feature's 
of the completed work. This lie does in a 
fashion so clear and so free from musical pedantry 
(the worst kind of pedantry) that every person 
with sense enough to appreciate a pretty tune 
like " Batti, batti," can follow everything lie 
says without difficulty. And, really, every 
listener is the better for having his cars guided 
by a cultivated intelligence. Let us hope* that 
this book may lead to such a general interest 
in Mozart that managers may even take down 
" The Magic Flute " from tlic shell where, so far 
as London is concerned, it has reposed for nearly 
a quaitcr of a century. There is, of course, 
always the difficulty about a theatre. Coven t 
Garden is ically too vast for the delicate, 
intimate comedy of Mozart , even His Majesty’s 
was too large, as we found it dunng Mr. 
Beecham’s season, when no less than four Mozart 
pieces were produced with such capital spirit. 

I hit that is merely a mechanical detail. Mr. 

Dent mentions some interesting facts in ron- 
nei Uon with the tenor air " Ini Molirenland,” 
from " Die Entfuhrung." Has he ever noticed 
that, m its turn, it is the probable source of 
inspiration for the tenor air Take a Pair of 
Sparkling Eyes,” by the Mozart of these islands ? 
thanks for tins readable, informing volume, with 
put trails and abundant musical illustrations. 



From Quebec 
(Constable) 


A Mill on the Magog 
River, Sherbrooke. 


Hearty particularly well suited to his temperament The 
its reader will find much in the l>ook that is amusing, as, for 
instance', in the description of the " astonishing automatic 


MODERN 

CHILE. 

By W. H. 

K O E 1J h. L. 

With 28 

1 1 lustrations. 

1 os Gd. net. 

(Bell.) 

Amo n g 
model n writers 
upon South 
America none 
has a wider 
acquaintance 
with lus sub- 
ject than Mr. 
W. II. Kocbel. 
He has a catho- 
licity of out- 
look, a keen 
sense of 
humour, and 
an acute criti- 
cal power, that 
combine to 
make him an 
ideal wnter of 
travel books. 
In Chile he 
finds a subject 



From Mozart's Operas 
(1 Chatto W indus). 


The Summer house used by Mozart. 
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From Modern Chili [Bell). Main Entrance to the Cerro Santa Lucia. 


piano ** at tlic Hotel tie la France at Concepcion, or in this 
little sketch of a Chilian waiter which immediately precedes 
it : “ When a waiter has conn* bustling up with a dish, 
and has laid it tenderly 011 the table, you need not be 
surpused if lie pauses fot a while to gaze in triumphant 
admiration at the woik of the chef. Then his feelings will 
overcome him. * Nothing could be better done * ’ he will 
ejaculate, and, having thus vindicated the quality of his 
freight, lie will depart m search of something equally adnnr 
able for someone else " Although he does not consider the 
country incapable of improvement — even our own country 
has not yet rcac bed that happy state of perfection- -you can 
tell that Mr. Koebel liked Chile very well Anyhow, lie has 
written a book on the country that the general rcadei wi 11 
find attractive, while we, have not the least doubt that the 
traveller and the business man will find it useful We must 
add a word of special praise for the illustrations — an^ ex- 
cellent senes of photographs most cxcellenth ropioduced. 


THE DUAB OP 
TURKESTAN. 

By W. Rick m e u 
R JCKMKRS. Witli 
207 Maps, Diagrams, 
and other Iilustra- 
lions. 30s. n*e t. 
(Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

It is difficult for us 
to indicate the scope and 
variety of this remark- 
able travel book in the 
few lines which, unfor- 
tunately, are all we can 
spare for it. But it is 
quite clear to us that 
the author’s own re- 
marks on his book err 
greatly on the side of 
modesty. Mr. Kick* 
rners 1 11 forms the reader 
that his book ” is an 
attempt at combining 
a iccord of exploration 
with the teaching of a 
little elementary x^hysio* 
graphy. Facts newly 
observed and theories 
of my own are also 
woven into the general 
description of a char- 
acteristic region. May 
the difficulties of the 
experiment 111 some measure reconcile the general reader 
desirous of hearing something interesting or amusing, and 
the cntical scholar 111 search oi information. The style of 
the book sufficiently accounts for the omission of an 
nit 11 Lius of footnotes and literary lefciences. I have ab- 
sorbed the writings of others, not quoted them.” The 
district of Central Asia of which the author treats is the 
land between the Amu-darya and the Oxus and Jaxartes. 
This area he calls the Dual), and it “ contains everything 
that is typical of and common to various overlapping or 
subdivided conceptions ” of Turkestan, which, as he ex- 
plains, is an atmosphere rather than a locality. Within 
tins district the author has travelled elaborately, and has 
gathered facts -and photographs — which are at once of the 
greatest scientific value and of much general interest. The 
style of the writing is not unduly technical, and the 
author has spared no effort to make it readable. The 
volume is one which docs the utmost credit both to Mr. 

Ric kmers anil to the Syndics 
of the Cambridge lYcss. 

MAIDS IN A MARKET 
GARDEN. 

By ('ll* Graves. With 16 
Illustrations by Maurice 
Crj- nit Nil actcn. 2s. net. 
(Hoklen & llardingham) 

" Maids in a Maikct Gar- 
den ” shows Miss Clo Graves 
m a mood very different from 
that which has brought her her 
greatest popularity under the 
pseudonym of Richard Dehan. 

It is short, slight, and hum- 
orous- the account of the 
ad vent 111 es of half-a-dozen 
young women who have 
decided to make their living 
by market-gardening. It is 
an attractive little story— 
exceedingly well illustiated by 
Mr. Maurice Grciffenhagen-«~ 
and it is pleasant to hear that 
it lias run through a consider- 
able number of editions in 
more expensive form. At two 
shillings it should have a new 
lease of life before it. 



From The Duab of Turkestan Thb Labihauz at Bokhara. 

(Cambridge University Press) 
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NELSON IN 
ENGLAND : 

A Domestic Chronicle. 
By E. Hali.am Moor- 
house, ios. fid. net. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Surely there is a place 
on the Nelson shelves for 
this booh ; crowded as 
they are, and more crowd- 
ed as they arc bound to 
grow, there is a vacancy 
which this book must fill 
and keep for itself. Wc 
arc told, and pretty truly, 
that “ no living writer 
knows so much about 
Nelson as E. H a 1 1 a m 
Moorhousc, and she has 
here a theme untouched 
by historians." The book 
explains itself in its title; 
it is largely a chronicle of 
the national hero's domes- 
tic affairs and movements 
in England line Hut the 
public and the gcncial 
things appertaining him 
on li 1 s returning 1 r o 111 
victories do peep in now 
and then, such ai> the 



From Mexico, the Land of Unrest, The Cathedral at Mexico City. 

1 ihw bunk by Hour) Ikii-i Inn, wlilrh Mill In* publish'd 'dmrth b> Mt*ssr-» Unhcrt IMiikI. 


crowd taking the horses from Ins carnage on l.udgatc Hill 
and diawmg it themselves to the Lord Major’s banquet, 
when he was driving there after the battle of the Nile . 
or his seeing m the crowd at Salisbury, while on his way 
from London to Fonthill — with the ever- adorable Emma 
and her husband — a sailor who had iouglit on his ship in 
the Nile engagement, lus speaking to the man and giving 
lnm a present. Here is another incident that shows how lie 
was loved by those who sei ved with lnm. A man 111 the crowd 


sides of his lalcnt Iti the case of Mr. Kobinson this is 
rather a laigc older, for jxuhaps no model n artist is more 
versatile 'I'li.Lt the attempt has been successful may be 
laid to the credit of the publishers of the \ olmiic, who have 
liven remarkably gcncious m its lllusti ation. And it 
is as cheap as it ni delight fill. 

A SUMMER IN SKYE. 


was shouting hurrah above all tlic olheis , Nelson, recog- 
nising his fate as that of one who had been present when Ins 
aimwas am putated, called lnm closer and ga\ e him a guinea, 
whereupon the sailor whipped “ from Ins bosom a piece ot 
lace wine li he had torn from the shirt sleeve of the ampu- 
tated aim as a token in memory of his gallant commander ’’ 
The book is illustrated , it is put together with that care 
and continuity of story which always mark Miss Moor- 
liouse’s work, and it contains a reproduction of a pen trait 
<>f Nelson as captain oi the Agamemnon ; the original 
is iti Norwich Castle 


By At cxakiikk Smith Illusliations in Colour by John 
Hi air Os net. (Edinburgh Nimmo, Hay Jfc Mitchell.) 

There is only one possible objection to tins charming 
edition of a cb.iinung book, excellent 111 its snowy paper, 
its clear type, ils worthy margins, the shape and spacing 
of its page, its strong binding 111 blue buckram -the best 
of all plain bindings. And that is, it is too large, too thick, 
too heavy for the pocket F01 “ A Summer 111 Skye " is 
emphatically a book to pull out of vour pocket when you 
are deep in heather, or high on a hillside, ot in a cliff c ranny. 


Museum, aiul has not 
been reproduced till 
now. 

w. HEATH 
ROBINSON. 

by A. K. Johnson. 
With many Illus- 
trations in Colour, 
Half-’lone and Line 
3 s * <kl. net. (Black.) 

The latest addition 
to the Brush, Pen, and 
Pencil Senes forms one 
of its most attractive 
volumes. Mr. Heath 
ltobinson's art is the 
subject of a brief but 
well-reasoned appreci- 
ation by Mr. A. E. 
Johnson, and the re- 
mainder of the book 
consists of reproduc- 
tions of the artists 
sketches and drawings, 
chosen with a view to 
the exhibition of all 



From A Queen of Shreds and Patches, 

by L. Gastinc, which will be published by Mr. Lime during the Spring. 
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As for # the seventeen essays 
tlial make up tins delightful, 
immortal volume, they show 
an exquisite style — a style 
that once gave Alexander 
Smith a high place in the 
world of letters, a place that 
is now forgotten somewhat 
except by the lew, but which 
will certainly be re-discovered 
and assured to hnn Dis- 
cursive in the treatment of 
their various themes, they 
give an unforgettable impics- 
sion of‘ Highland life and 
ways, marvellous character 
sketches, pages of description 
as vivid and as felicitously 
worded as any of Stevenson ’s, 
and without showing so much 
the labour of the file and the 
polisher as Stevenson's often 
do. It is impossible to at- 
tempt more than a licaity 
recommend at ion ot this 
volume, one of the two (the 
other being his “ Dream- 
thorpe ”) by which Alexander 
Smith still survives among 
the public of to-day. For- 
gotten, and too carelessly 
forgotten, are his " Life 
Drama," his " City Poems," 



From A History of St. Three Townshend House 

John's Wood Panels. 

A comer of Sir T.. Alin a -Tad cm .Vs studio 
Unit). A 1>M , utlfu , st . j ohn \ Wood mod.l. 

I.ady Alina-Taacm.i’s studio 


and thoroughly uj> to date. 
Appcnzcller was clearly an 
attractive and high-minded 
man ; energetic', too, and 
courageous With his w r ift; 
and family and happy domes- 
tic sui roundings in Korea 
lie was nat urally without any 
particular liking for the 
methods and personnel of the 
older Koman Catholic mis- 
sions m the country, and 
his point ot view is fully 
shared by Dr. Griffis. A 
top note of glowing optimism 
and complete? assurance is 
over all the book, and the 
author lias a vigorous con- 
fidence in all things American. 
For those who can accept 
the author’s style and opin- 
ions a good deal of interesting 
information concerning Korea 
and the Methodist foreign 
missions may be found m 
tins life of Homy <». Appcn- 
/eller, and it is worth while 
getting used to his style in 
order to arrive at lus infor- 
mation A number of photo- 
graphs, vet y well reproduced, 
•ue included. 


his " Kdwm of Deira," that rightly 
charmed our nnd -Victorian forbears, but 
the " Summer m Skye " maintains its 
popularity. Hasten, you that have not 
already discovered its enchantments, to 
buy and revel. m 



POND LIFE. 

By the Rev. Chari f.s A. Hall, F R M.S. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour, 14 in Black 
and White from Photographs, and 28 
Drawings in the Text. is. 6d. net. 
(Black ) 


A MODERN PIONEER IN 
KOREA : THE LIFE STORY 
OF HENRY G. APPENZELLER. 

I3y Willi \m Rllioi Criun-is, JL).D. 

5s net (Fleming Kevell ) 

Mr. Appenzeller (known as " Apple " 
to his intimate friends) was an ardent 
American Methodist who laboured for 
many years as a missionary m Korea, and 
was drowned at sea in 1902. He has 
found an enthusiastic and entirely sym- 
pathetic biographer 111 Dr. Griffis, and the 
result is an unusually vivid picture of 
modern missionary enterprise, American, 



Cover-design of A Summer 
Skye 

(Nimmo, Hay 6- Mitchell). 


Messrs. Black's " Peeps at Nature " 
Series receives a welcome and valuable 
addition in the Rev. Charles A. Hall's 
latest volume. The author is skilled in 
the writing of books of popular science, 
but he has seldom done better than in 
" Pond Life," which supplies the reader 
with an extraordinary number of facts in 
very handy form. The book is one which 
is primarily designed for boys and girls, 
but it should appeal also to the general 
reader who is anxious to improve his 
knowledge of a very fascinating subject. 
The illustrations are both helpful and 
plentiful, and the book cannot but strike 
one as remarkably cheap. 
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The History of 
English Patriotism 

ESMl C. WINGFIELD STRATFORD, 
ft vols. 25s- net. 

“ A splendid record . . . We cannot imagine any Englishman rising 
from Its perusal without renewed pride In his race and a fresh determina- 
tion to be worthy of the land which gave it birth.”— G/ofre 

Changing Russia 

7s. ec i. net. Just Out. STEPHEN GRAHAM. 

"Mr. Graham wiltps delightfully of a world in which we gladly follow 
him as guide, philosopher, and friend. All unconsciously, as we listen to 
hia tales of the open road, we hud ourselves idealising the mouslnk, hating 
the crass bourgeois, despising drainage and houses that have roofs and 
doors.”— Tunes. 

Memories STEPHEN coleridge. 

7s. Sd. net. 2nd Large Impression. 

"We have had maryr a conversation booh In the past decade, fub of 
Personality and full of smiles and iminoru*, but none; more tKTbonal or 
enjoyable than this. 1 —Hal! Mall Gazette. 

From Studio to Stage 

WEEDON CR088MITH. 

16*. nut. 3rd Large Impression. 

M The altogether delightful autobiography of Mr. Weedon Grossnilth ” 

-Daily Chronicle . 

The Empress 

Josephine JOSEPH turquan. 

I2e. Sd. net. 

" The remarkable atury of a remarkable woman." Daily Mail. 

Siren lea w. comptoh leith. 

Ss. Sd. net. Author of “Apologia DMVIdentis.” 

Jl™a grange book will stand alone . . a bn*k wkieh says profoundly 

and beautifully what no other book hes sald.-’-wTieie*. 1 


NEW FICTION 


Stella Marls 

■y WILLIAM <1. LOCKS. 0a. 

“ Will certainly be Mr. I.ock.'s mo— popular book." — Observer. 

Myles Calthorpe, I.D.B. 

By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 

Just Published. 3rd Imprssslon. 6s. 

“A story which U> moving, tender, |irofoutidly eloquent .” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Governor 

Cy KARIN MICNACLIS. 3a. 3d. net. 

The Silence of Men 

Ay a P. PREV08T-BATTER8BY. 2nd ImpraMlon. 88. 

Interesting new novel . . . There is the same virility and freshness 
of outlook which pleased in in 'The Last Resort.' Morning Post. 

Henry Kempton 

Gy EVELYN BRENTWOOD. 2nd Impression. 6s. 

" A clover and original work . . distinctive ami striking.”— Globe. 

Outside the Ark Ju.t out 

By AD1LAWI HOLT, Ailthor of “Th. Valley cf Ragrrat" 3a. 

w: ,Th *« or y»‘ lntrn<w.ly interesting, and Mr*. Stair, the great actress, and 
Miaa Davenant make, with Hugh lnaklp, a wonderful trio.” 

^ - Pall Mull Gazette. 


A NSW FOAM OF FICTION. 

Knowledge & Life 


0.MML 


By WILLIAM ARKWIHONT. 


Phases of thought, strange episodes oF travel, and curious fancies." 
nn-r The Times. 

a 1 his singularly attractive l»ok."~C/«k. 


J* At mit UNeartmm and BookmmHw*. 


amin lame, the dodley head, vigo street 


Complete Edition oj the Novels of 

MARK 

RUTHERFORD 

Bound uniform m Cloth. 1 /- net per Volume. 

1. Mark Rutherford's Autobiography. 

2. Mark Rutherford's Deliverance. 

3. The Revolution in Tanner's Lane. 

4. Miriam's Schooling. 

5. Catherine Furze. 

6. Clara Hopgood. 

Publiblied by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, London. 


ETHEL M. DELL 

The best -selling No\cls of 1913 are 

1. The Knave of Diamonds 

(27th Thousand). 6s. 

2. The Way of an Eagle 

(if)th Impression). 6a. 

Read these splendid Novels by Ethel M Dell. 


ROBERT 
W. SERVICE 

(“ The Canadian Kipling.”) 

The be*' -sailing Volumes of Verso 

1. Songs of a Sourdough. 

2. Ballads of a Cheechako. 

3. Rhymes of a Rolling Stone. 

Bound in Cloth. 3/6 net per Volume. 


RICHARD 

MIDDLETON 

The Collected Works ol this brilliant writer, bound uniform 
in Cloth. 5 /- net per Volume. 

1. Poems and Songs (First Series)! 

2. Poems and Songs (Second Series). 

3. The Ghost Ship, and other Stories. 

4. The Day Before Yesterday, etc. 


CONSTANCE SMEDLEY'S NEW NOVEL. 

NEW WINE 

AND OLD BOTTLES. 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, i, Adelphi Terrace, London, 
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READERS out of REACH 

of a good local bookseller, or who live abroad, are asked to 
write direct to London for their books, which will be sent by 
tstum of post, at lowest cash prices, on receipt of remittance 
with order. 

German or French Books (if not obtainable m. I-ondon) 
are posted to customers direct from Leipsic or l J aris by my 
agents there, thus saving postage. 


LONDON AGENT FOR LIBRARIES ABROAD. 



Subscription Newspaper 
British and For 


and Periodical Agency for 


List of 1600 Subscription Rates free on application. 
CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE 

Reference Book Catalogue of 146 pp. 

of Standard Literature. 

Remainder Catalogue of over 1000 
Titles of Publishers' Remainders, in 
good condition as issued, at from 
$0% to 80% off published prices. 

3. Colonial Librarian's Handbook, in- 
dispensable to Librarians outside 
Kurope, with complete list of Colonial 
Editions, etc., etc. 

4. Price List of Subscription Rates for 
British Periodicals abroad, with a 
selection of the most popular Ameri- 
can, French, German, and Spanish 
periodicals. 

ALFRED WILSON 

Export and Retail Bookmeller 

18-19 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Telephone > 7463 Central. 

Bankers i Ixmdon County & Westminster (Lombard Street). 


B6TABLISHKD 

1801 


3 NEW NOVELS. 


THE LOST 
MAMELUKE. 

By DAVID M. BEDDOE. 8>. 

A thrilling, vigorous narrative of Egypt in the days 
of the Mameluke ascendancy. 

THE CHARMING 
OF ESTERCEL. 

By GRACE RHYS, 

Author of 44 The Wooing of Sheila,” etc. 0s. 

Times. — 44 There is breathless excitement and fun in 
the tale. The chapter telling how Tamburlaine carries 
Jus half-dead master all tlie way from Dublin io 
Ardlioroe without a rest is full of a tremendous gallop- 
ing movement that is overmastering." 

Manchester Guardi m — 41 The real hero, Tam bin - 
laine, is not a man but a horse, quite the most 
wonderful horse of fiction, none excepted." 

DAISY DARLEY 5 

Or, The Fairy Gold of Fleet Street. 

By W. P. RYAN. 6s. 

Daily Chronicle — 44 Tins is a rare book ; a really 
distinguished achievement " 

Daily News. A clever, attractive book. Mr 
Ryan has made a genuine success in his delightful 
sketches of the subsidiary characters.” 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 28 , Aldine Home, Bedford St., W.C. 


Wyman & Sons Limited 


Largest Installation of Monotype and Linotype High -class Rotary Machinery for half-tone 

Machines in the Kingdom printing and quadruple Presses producing 16, 

Fine Art Miehle and other Presses for best 20. 24. 28 and 32 pp. papers at 30,000 per 

Bookwork hour, folded 

Newspaper, Book 

and 

General Printers 

and Lithographers 

Binding Plant complete, including the latent Books set up by Monotype, submitted entire in 

machines for Case-making and Casing-in proof, printed and bound complete 

BOOKSTALL CONTRACTORS ON LONDON ft NORTH WESTERN. GREAT WESTERN AND 

OTHER RAILWAYS 

Wholesale Booksellers and Newsagents it Railway, Press and General Advertising Contractors 

LONDON AND READING j 

. _ I 
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AUSTIN DOBSON’S WORKS 

COLLECTED POEMS oth Edition. With additional 

Poems and TiansJations ( iowii 8ve» With I’hotngiavun Poitr.nt 6a. 
"In those 4 alter da vs ' the port will lie compassed about by a cloud <»t 
witnesses — The ’limes ... , , 

«« TheNesloi ol our living pot Is. tht most eininent suiviv«»r «»1 tin baud of 
artists in verse who distinguish' d the fmiith quart ' 1 of last < < 11 1 rn \ ” 
- Morntn/> Pod. 

OLD WORLD IDYLLS, and other Verses. 

With Frontispus 1* 16th Edition 1 * Izevir hvo Lilt !•»,» 6a. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE EYRE. Will. I ron! s- 

piece 1 1 th Edition F.l/oi ir Hvu (.tittup 6s. 

THE STORY OF ROSINA, and other Verses. 

With 4 Q Illustiatious by lirc.ii Liiomson Imwii 8vo 5s. 

THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, and 

other Poems of the Eighteenth Century. 'Nidi 5 r ' llliMi.»- 

tions b> Uncut I110MSON hi ap 8vu 2 *. 6 « 1 . >>< t 

SELECTED POEMS. With Front ispiei «• l»y C.korgi* 

11 Houoiiton, R A l’olf 8\.» Is. 6d. »u t , leallm, 2s. «»• t . hatlin, 
ixlia gill, 2s. 6d. int, velvet call, inbox, As. m t ( Pry dm library ) 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. Selected 

and Annotated hy Austin Dnnsov With 1-iontispm e 1 l/'\n hvu 
(.lit top As. 6cl. 


The late Prof. DOWDENS WORKS 

SHAKSPERE : HIS MIND AND ART. i4*li 

I'dition Hvu 12s. 

STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 1789-1877. 

lOtll 1 llltlOIi 8v«i 6s. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. Hvu 7s. 6d. 

LIFE OF SHELLEY. With Portia ts. Pupiilai 

I'dition hv< i I2s. n< t 

NEW STUDIES IN LITERATURE. «v«». 6s. 
PURITAN AND ANGLICAN STUDIES IN 

LITERATURE. Hvu 7s. 6d. 

TRANSCRIPTS AND STUDIES. 3^1 Kdili.m. 

HVu 6s. 

SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. In xanmb huvlin^s. 

7a. 6d.. 6s.. As. 6al., 2s. ml, Is. 6d. ml 

J^" Spring /. ist of /Veto- Publications free on request. 

KEGAN PAUL. TRENCH, TRUBNER 6 CO., LTD., 
Broadway House. 6K-74, Carter I anc, I aindon, h.(« 


DIGBY, LONG & GO ’$ 

LATEST 6/- NOVELS. 


A THRILLING ROMANCE OF THE BALKANS. 

IRMA OF CARPATHIA 

By PERCY J. HARTLEY 

(Author of "The House of Diane,” &c ) 

*A romance of the Balkans will naluiallv appeal to the u a<l ini' public* 
of the day, and ui "Irma id Carp.ttlna " thej will find a cli.it iinng Murv 
ot chi Stanley Weyman type, which fot inlmisic inti test would be ddhcull 
to surpass A fascinating tali that grips the reader from beginning to end 
. A tale of thrilling and dianiath intensity that planes Mr llailli> 
well in the fioni tinning present-dat romancers.’ ilnitUcn /••uma.' 

* Mi. Hartley belongs to that school of ruinaute fur which ihr name ot 
Mr Stanley Weyinaii Is a household word i he piesent vnltitiu lompaits 
vm> favourably with his work Mi. Hartley managts his chaiacurs and 
the situation with unmistakable skill and a true cuiicepltnn of tin leqime 
nients of tins type cd romance. He has, iiulei-d. a natm.d gift tot it, and 
a style which is as perfect as can be* — IJel/ast \nttium li tug 

AT WHAT SACRIFICE. By ANNIE O. TIBBITS. 

Author of * Marquess 8plendid,’ Ike. 

‘To thousands of readers all ovei the country I he stones of Annie O. 
Tinbits are well known . . this is one of her best. — hi\h 1 mi i pendent. 

THE WHITE LION. b v t w. allen. 

‘An exciting and cleverly contrived African lomance that should have 
many readers ' — Madame. 

A MAID OF METTLE. By ‘ALIEN.’ Author of 

*A Double Blindness, ’ Ac. 

4 It hss liecn a «heer delight to read “ A Maid of Mettle ” U Is an eloquent 
story, with a charm that does not tl« pend upon adventitious aids- just a 
simple, pleasant story which warms the heart —Lieerptwl ( mirtei. 

THE SKY-LINE. By ETHEL CANNING, Author of 

‘Bybella.’ 

‘The story | H told witli great power and possesses an enthralling interest. 
w * ** we read the book that wi are moving in a world of living i»eople 
whose temptations and loves are real The book is well worth reading. * 

— Huddersfield Fxamv et 

ON THE PRINQEs By T. W. 8PEIQHT, Author of 

* Polled.* 

* A delightfully told story In Mr. Speight’s captivating style.’ 

—Sheffield Independent 

LONDON ! DIQBY, LONG A Co. 18 . BOUVERIB ST.. B.C. 


STANLEY PAUL'S LIST 


PRINCESS AND QUEEN OF 

ENGLAND. The Life of Mary II. 

By MARY F. SANDARS. 1 Hit liutcd 16k. net 

<a An .idniii.ihle bunk, and «»n« wlutli nut m> n lv i .iLlrirtiv« lo 
the giucral renin, but tlilin-. tin ilti uli'ui ol 1 ii-(um« ll slild* lit’. ” 
— Standout 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA 

By H. HERVEY. I>uny Svu. JHudr.itid. 12s. 6d. 
m*t. 

“A book ot hv«lv gc»su|» ’ Tnin* 

“A w in s uf social pi* tui< s ol lmli i, which lot inti n-M mil mfoiiii.itioii 
il would lie hard t»> ha it -t'nt/ud e* Tutus 

CALIFORNIA: An Englishman’s 

Impressions of the Golden State. 

By A T. JOHNSON. 57 Illustrations 10N.6d.nct. 

WESTERN MEN WITH 

EASTERN MORALS 

By W N WILLIS, \ulli«>r of “ The While Slaves nf 
London,” A r t. (Prrtaco I>\ Fi. A. Hfnnis.it, Effitor of 
truth) Illusti ated. 5s. net 

A GREY LIFE 

By “RITA” 6k. baurth Edition 

‘•Wo ha\« uad tins iiuv'I with lit* gu Hist ph isme, ami it has at 
li i-,l this disliurtiun — tli.il wi mt« tid to n.ul it .iguti Out character 
might (u h\« a liiui'li'd \ « .us I*i »v liiodiiu novi Is have* giv« 11 us so 
multi Mguuim ph isiii' ’ /*»»// If ' ill iiii'fttv 

11 A very lull and interesting -luiv varied in rliar.ic lei «nd 

incident * Rita's * in mv nadn. an 1 v turn lohti m w novel, confide nt 
that llirv will tiud it < xlubils dl tin good qua lints wlmli they assoc late 
with that l.iimhir pi n iiati" «»t 111 adiuti.ibh stoiy-tilhi ’ — /hid if 

Tidmiritjih 

THE STROLLING SAINT 

By RAFAEL SABATINI 6n. J fourth Edition. 

44 Mr Saliaiini is a skilful juggli 1 I hr stoiy goes with verves 

fiom start to fim->h N**v« i w 1 tin loinmc' of ill' di.eval Itily put to 
bettei use th • .1 lit ‘ 1 In Stiolliug S ditf Ihtdif t bnnm /•• 

44 Mi Sabitim givts us lull mcas'in of van* tv in his pictures Ho 
knows the v ilia* nl « vc rv accc suit, and his almospln ic 1st xli.toidin.inly 
effective” IVmtMitmh t f/n&tte 


Seoortd J. dill on. 

DOUGLAS SLADEN’S NEW ROMANCE OF EGYPT 

\t all Librui's, Itonk- 1 lh r-, and IJouksl iII-> 6s. 

THE CURSE OF THE NILE 

By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 

Author uf 41 I ii* 'li ig* dy uf flu l’w itiii*!*.’* 44 I hi I'nlmlv Lslile,' See. 


LIFE’S LAST GIFT 

By LOUIS de ROBERT. 6 s. I ).<• Gio.it !■ ten. li 
Pi i/o Novel. Nc.w tcaily hi i*-n«If^li 
riRSl Rl* \ IJ \\ 

“A poignant and c oiivinc mg n nr tliv* , 1 ill uf sii««iit\ iml truth ” 

THE DESTINY OF CLAUDE 

By MAY WYNNE 6 s. Aullint <>f " Henri ..f 
N.i\ ,irro.” A'-. 

"The best stmv this mthur hi-. i:i\«n us, both m c onsti in lion and 
st\l« ’* 1/rnttn/ Turn a 

MRS. CRAY’S PAST Herbert Flowerdew 

GABRIEL'S CARDEN Cecil Adair 

THE FRUITS OF INDISCREJION Sir William Magnay 
CALLED TO JUDGMENT Coral io Stanton and Heath Hoskln 
RALPH RAYMOND Ernest Mansfield 

SIR GALAHAD OF THE ARMY Hamilton Drummond 
THE PRICE OF FRIENDSHIP E. Everett-Green 

CHEERFUL CRAFT (l-ully Illustrated) R. Andom 

Author of “ The Nun,” “ Ur Irruption,” &c. 

THE REDEEMER 

By REN£ BAZIN. 6s. 

44 Publisher and translator havi earned mmli gt itiltidc for giving Ibis 
fine novel to the English world ’ - Oturiwi 

Several editions suld in France 

THE SHE-WOLF 

By MAXIME FORMONT. 6s. 

44 A powerful and diamitu novel in wliieJi history and rom me** are 
mingled with a stormy hand ' — (inifdne 

44 Vivid sketches ol mediaeval Koine ” — Mawhentei Ae«w. 


STANLEY PAUL F CO.. 31. Essex SCrset. LONDON. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


“Like all that Dr. Kelman writes, 
this is a book of high ethical value 
and great literary charm. It would 
be hard to mention a subject better 
suited to his particular talent than 
that with which it deals — the world- 
old struggle between paganism and 
idealism, which is the deepest fact 
in the life of man, and the story of 
which, told in one form or another, 
r provides the matter of all vital 
literature.” — Scotsman . 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 

I Mpiniallw in ArtiHth 1 Oifgfnal dualgnn to 
meet individual U*U«. Ineluiilve coBt of 
Design, engi lived plate and 100 proofs 
from 17/ti to several guinufui, according to 
style and detail. Hpueliuens submitted free. 

IIENKY S. WARD, 49, at. Portland St., London, W. 


AMONG 

FAMOUS 

BOOKS 

By JOHN KELMAN, 

D.D., Author of “The Faith of 
Robert Louis Stevenson,” etc. 

6 /- 


M No living preacher has done more 
than Dr. Kelman to introduce young 
men and women to the world's 
greatest literature. • • • There is 
treasure in every chapter for the en- 
riching of mind and heart.” — British 
Weekly . “ We have enjoyed his 
book. Dr. Kelman is widely read, 
and has a singularly persuasive style.” 
— Athenaeum . “An altogether very 
fine book.” — Glasgow Herald . “Dr. 
John Kelman has 1 written a fascina- 
ting book. ... It is a magnificent 
subject for treatment, and Dr. Kelman 
handles it in a masterly way. Only a 
man of deep spiritual insight could 
write such a book as this. It will be 
eagerly read by all lovers of literature 
and by all who have spiritual vision.” 
— Public Opinion . “ Francis Thomp- 
son's 'Hound of Heaven* makes a 
fitting subject for the climax of these 
illuminating studies.”— Scotsman. 

H odder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. 


ARNOLD BENNETTS 
NEW B OOK. 

THE PLAIN 
MAN AND 
HIS WIFE 

By ARNOLD BENNETT 

Author of “The Old Wives’ Tale," 

44 Buried Alive/* etc. 2/6 net. 

Ready Shortly . 


THIRD LARGE EDITIONS OF 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S 
FAMOUS POCKET 
PHILOSOPHIES 

1/- net each. 

(1) HOW TO LIVE ON 24 HOURS 

A DAY. 

(2) MENTAL EFFICIENCY. 

(3) LITERARY TASTE. 

(4) THE HUMAN MACHINE. 

(5) THE FEAST OF ST. FRIEND. 

**A remarkable aeries of shilling books - 
full of good end breve things.** 

—Claudius Clear . 

** The five titles describe his gospel admir- 
ably ... They form spiritually speaking, one 
book, — a hook on the art of living to-day. 
His five teachings, like his five towns, pulse 
with sene, vivid end generous communica- 
tions. The young man who reads them will 
have life more abundantly, he will eoneeive 
what it is to be M Lord over the Noodle.** 

—Pc// Malt Gazette* 

HOIlIllfK ANl» STOUGHTON, I'URLtSHKHh, LONDON, E.C. 
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Bohn's 
Popular Library 

The pioneer Senes of Cheap Reprints 
//i new and distinctive format. 

One Shilling Net 

First list of 20 Volumes. Just published. At dll Booksellers. 

i. Swift (J.) -Gulliver's Travels. 

2-1. Motley (J -1-) - Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

3 vols. 

£»-(» Emerson (K W.) — Works; Vol 1. — Essays 
and Repiesentative Mon. 

Vol. II.— English Iraits, Nature and Conduit 
of life. 

7 8. Burton (Sir R ) — Pilgrimage to Al-madmah 
and Alurra 2 vols 
0- Lamb (C.) Kssays ol Mu 
10. Hooper (G ) — Waterloo : The Downfall of 
1 he fiist Napoleon 

It. Fielding (II.) — Joseph Andrews. 

12-13. Cervantes Don Quixote. 2 vols 

14 Calverley (C S ) — I he Idylls of Theocritu 
with the Rclogues of Virgd. 

11*. Burney (P.) — Exclma. 

Id Coleridge (S.'l . ) — Aids to teflection. 

17 18. Goethe — Poetry and Truth from my own 
Life. 2 vols 

10 Ebers" Fgvptiau Princess. 

20 Youngs Travels 111 b ranee 

Write tO-day fora copy of the pposper.tus containing a BTSI 

history of the famoiiWBohn* Libraries" Imin their inauguration 

to the present «J»y . 

G. Bf.li. and Sons. L™ / i 
S _ JPortugal Street London. wc ( ) 



PAX BRITANNIC A : A Study of the 

History of British Pacification. 

lly H S I'krkis, M A, btiretary of the British Committee of the 
British Ameiican Peace Centenary. Dutny 8 vo, cloth. Si. net. 

SHAKESPEARE IN THE THEATRE. 

Ily Wn 1 t am P01 1 , pdiintlfi ami director of ihe Elizabethan Stage 
Society Dt my 8 vo Kn. net 

ELLEN TERRY ON “THE RUSSIAN 

BALLET.” An appreciation by the famous Actress, with 
decorative di awinirs by Pam k la Colman Smith, 

" Neither in the sanity of criticism nor in the cliami of accompanying* 
illustrations have we seen anything half so good as ‘The Russian Ballet * 
by Et 1 kn T h rrv "—Globe Drrnv jto _3». 6d. net 

ETHEL SIDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL 

A ..quel 10 PROMlHfc. — entitled 

SUCCESSION 

is now ready. The first large edition was over-subscribed, the 
second is nearly sold out. and the third is now in the press. 
Crown 8vo. 6«. 


TIME'S WALLET. « y 1 uty Dai k and (j. M 

Pauiuing. 6«. 

“Captures the imagination, intrusts .uni stimulates thought” - Scots- 
man ** Delightful commentaries and clt ver asides ' — Sumia 'i tin es. 
“Should live much longe! tliau ihe majority of latter-day novels In caus e 
of its persuasive charm.”— Westminster Laaette. 

DISCOVERY. By 11 akoi f» Williams 6s. 

"'Disinvi kv' should go well ‘ — I'veiyimtn “This is a story ^vlilch 
will give peculiar plcusuie to the eultivaitd reader, for It has a cliarm 
entirely us own ” — />«t/y leltRiaph 

AN INN UPON THE ROAD. By Janet Donna 6a. 

“lh» characters of t hr thru* women make the book the remarkable 
tiling it is " — Man ihrsler (i until tun 

THE THIRD MISS SYMONS. 

By F. M Mayor Preface l>y Ioiin Mask field. 

Imperial tftmo 3s. 6d. net 

“An intetesting. dcluanU wrought picture Htrmtnghmm Past. 
" A hru f, acute, anil (.hainnngly sympatlu tic Mudy " — Daily Fxprass. 
"Mi Musette M has foriatd a high opinion of Miss Mayor's work, but 
nothing beyond what her art deserves *’ — OlasRow Herald 

FOUR PLAYS. By (all 1IKK1 (.ANNAN 

JAMES A JOHN -MILES DIXON -MARY'S WEDDING— 
A SHORT WAY WITH AUTHORS. 2s. 6d. act. 

“ 1 hese plays contain the best work lie lias yet g'vrn to the public." — 
s,n/w>iau. “As good to read as to listen to, and that is saying much." — 
(wlohr 

Ad.i»u SIDGWICK V JACKSON 


From CHATT0 & WINDUS’S LIST. 


A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

the EVERLASTING SEARCH 

By CUCIL DUNCAN JONES. 6». 

"The dthcacx and yet breadth of Ihe book is < vtraordm.it y the people 
are all real . . . the finish of st>h i* admirable llete is not men ly 

a new novelist, but a new- and distinguished writer News 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

A "YOUNG LADY” &EBXU& 

By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, Author of “Pansy 

Meares,” 4c. 6*. 

GEORGE DU MAURIER. 

The Satirist of the Victorians. By MARTIN T. WOOD. 
With many Illustrations. Sm. f’cap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 

Demy 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
By CHARLES TENNYSON. With 20 Plates in 
Colour and Sepia. By HARRY MORLEY. 


MOZART’S OPERAS. A Critical Study. 

By EDWARD J. DENT. With Illustrations and Musical 
Examples. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

LONDON-^ CHATT0 it WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. -MSS. of every description 
copied accurately and promptly 9d. 1,000 words 
(postage inclusive). Testimonials from Authors, die. 
Miss'; JACOBS. 18, Statham Grove. 

Clissold Park, N. 
(Kindly note change of Address ). 


TO AUTHORS. The best offers for original 
MSS. are secured by THE SURREY 
LITERARY AGENCY. Novels, Shoit 
Stories, and Articles read and placed. 
Beginners" work a speciality. Write for 
free prospectus to 11 Locksley,*" Presburg 
Road. New Malden, Surrey. 


To ARTISTS and LITERARY GENTLEMEN. 
TO BE SOLD. 

An old Vicarage situate among the Hampshire Hills, 6 miles 
from Station on G.W.R. Contains Accommodation for a Family, 
and has Stabling and old world Garden and surroundings. 
Delightful Summer or Week-eiN Retreat. Price £300 only. 
A. W. NEATE, Land Agent, Newbury, Berks. 


INFANT BIBLE READER. 

By Mrs. NATHANIEL L. COHEN, with coloured 
Illustrations by Louise Jacobs. 

Price 1/6. 

WERTHEIMER, LEA 6 CO., Clifton House. Worship Street, 
and 46 O 47, London Wall, London, E.C. 

*1 he aim nl the book is to make children familiar with the beautiful storms 
of the Bible, and to give them some knuwh dgr «»l the rternal liuths ol human 
life and character. 


GLAISHERS' PUBLISHERS' REMAINDERS. 

Supplementary List No. 394 Now Ready. 

Including all the latest Remainder Book Purchases, 
priced at great reductions from the original cost. 
Gratis and Post Free. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, HifhHolborn, London; 
nnd at 14, George Street, Croydon, Surrey. 
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MACMILLANS LIST, j 

Life of Octavia Mill as Told in her | 

Letters. Edited by C. EDMUND MAURICE. 
Illustrated. 8vo. IBs. net. I 

A Small Boy and Others. By henry ' 

JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. net. 

I hr \ at ton — "IIuim who know th< Jirnr) I.mif*. langiMg' "ill find In 
Ins new book .1 master] in ce, not only ot si II pm tr.m urc, but «»f |»s\ilinli»pi 
Cal study of the lnrrtasliig world ol a small bn) an t \ritinu talc of tin 
minute advent 111 < s nl one who, 1 \tn .15, .111 infant, was .1 pit decimate and 
iiicotri»iblo obseiicr *' 


St. Paul and his Companions. By f. 

BASIL REDLICH, M A. (Cantab.), Assistant Curate. 
Parish Church, H.mipstc.ul, and Assistant Diocesan In- 
spector of Schools in the Diocese of London. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


NEW WORK BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 

> Lore of Proserpine. By maurice Hewlett. 

Crown Hvo. 5s net. 

A l»m>k of 1 * s i} s on what m nmuminh dusrribud .is supiTiiiitutal 
Subjects ili« Ir interest i- gri<iil\ men a i'd b> tin tart that, up to a 
certain point, they assume .111 autobiographical cast 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

The Odd Farmhouse. By the odd farm- 

wife. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

/ In Oucen — " * 'lhf Otld I armhoiise ’ is as delightful .» book as it must Ih 
a dwelling It is written m some w hai the* st>h* ol ‘Jdi/.ibtth and lb r 
Grim . hi Cji.ii it* n. * bill, ill ‘phi of tin* im rile net ol Elizabeth, l lit odd 
l'aniiwlfu lued not foai tin coiup.it i am ” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

Gitanjali (Song Offerings). By rabin- 

DRANATH TAGORF.. A Collection of Prose Trans- 
lations made by the author from the original Bengali. 
Crown 8vci. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Spline — “ 'I lien* his brt n no Mull prose translailon fnuii a port In 
our da> shut Mr. Andirw Lang transl.m d tlir i Odyssr\.’ ” 


The Inside of the Cup. By winston 

CHURCHILL. Author of 41 Richard Carvel,” etc. Extra 
crown Hvo. 6s. | Shortly 

A Prisoner in Fairyland. (The book that 

•Unde Paul’ wrote.) By ALGERNON BLACK- 
WOOD, Author of 44 Jimbo,*' etc. Lxtra crown Hvo. 6s. 

I Shortly 

Father Ralph. By GFRALI) O'DONOVAN. 
Extra crown Hvo. 6s. 

A stor\ of modrrn Irish life, containing a powerful attack on the 
ini tliods ol c’alholu ism 


AUSTIN DOBSON 

LIFE OF FIELDING. Cr. Hvo. Library Edition, 2s. net. 
Popular Edition, is. 6d. Sewed, Is. Fcap. Hvo, Pocket 
Edition, ls.net. [hnglish Men of Letters 

LIFE OF RICHARDSON. Cr. 8vo. 2s. net. 

ILnglishJjden of Letters 

LIFE OF FANNY BURNEt. Cr. 8vo. 2* net. 

[English Men of Letters 

DE LIBRIS. Prose and Verse. Illustrated by Hugh Thom- 
son and Kate Greenaway. New Edition, with additional 
chapter. Ex. cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D'ARBLAY 
(1778-1840). As edited by her niece, Charlotte Barrett. 
New Edition with Preface and Notes by Austin Dobson. 
With photogravure portraits and other Illustrations. 
Six vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 

THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. With Introduction and 
Notes by Austin Dobson. 3 vols. Illustrated. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. net. F.dition de Luxe , printed on hand-made 
paper. £3 3s. net. 

THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. With Introduction and 
Notes by Austin Dobson. Globe Edition . Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Limp Leather, 5s. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO. v Ltd., LONDON. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 

of New and Recent Books 


THE ‘PRINCE IMPERIAL 

By A. FILON. Beautifully illustrated. 15a. net. 

11 Has enriched contemporary annals with a tender, grave, 
and profoundly human book.” Pall Mall Gazette . 

. SURVEY OF THE WOMAN 
PROBLEM 

From the German of R. MAYREDER, by HERMANN 
SCHEFFAUER. Demy Hvo. 5a. net. 

” Pages packed with thought and thoroughness." 

— Lit i i \ Hamilton in thi Daily A’ncs. 

RUE AND ROSES' 

By ANGELA LANGfcR. Crown 8vo. 5a. net. 

A Woman’s remarkable analysis of het emotional life. 

DA URER 

By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of 44 The Everlasting 
Mercy." Crown Hvo. 3 a. 6d. net. 

PAUL I. OF RUSSIA: Son of 

Catherine the Great. By k. walizkwski. 

15a. net. 

THE MEN AROUND THE 
KAISER. 

By F. T. WILF. Crown Hvo. With portraits. 6s. net. 


Ars Una: Species Mille 

The History of Art throughout the Agea. 

By leading European Experts. 600 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

ART IN EGYPT a.»t «my 

Vols. previously issued FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, N. ITALY. Readyshorllv . SPAIN. TLANDF-RS. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 

Edited by T. li. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Lltt.D. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Texts with English Translations 
on the opposite page. 5s. net, cloth ; 6s. net, leather. 

5 NEW VOLUMES NO IV READY. 

(1) Apostolic Fathers II. (2) Appi&n III. (8) Julian I. 
(4) Sophocles II. (5) Quintus Smyrnaeus. 

Please write foi Prospectus giving full details of the Series 
and new vols. for 1913. 

Latest Novels. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADRESS By William Wriothesley 
aOSUNQS - - J. I). Beresford 

THE WEAKER VESSEL - E. F. Benson 
THE LIFE MASK By the Author 9 t 

“ He Who Passed ” 
GROWING PAINS - Ivy Low 

WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO ... ? 

(2nd Imp.) Elizabeth Robins 


READY EARLY IN MAY. ’ 

JAMES HURD - - - R. O. Prowse 

VIRGINIA - - - - Ellen Qlasgow 

LU OF THE RANGES - Eleanor Mordaunt 
THE KINGDOM - Harold Goad 


- v JOHN CHRISTOPHER. 

6a. each Volume. 

VOL. I., DAWN AND MORNING ; VOL. II., STORM 
AND STRESS; VOL. III., JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN 
PARIS; VOL. IV., JOURNEY'S END. 

44 A book that has given to the world someth 1 > * t *Jeflnlte1y new 
in form, In spirit, and in Ideal. ... No one Should miss the 
opportunity of reading It and keeping it to read again." 

— The Spectator . • 

Htbfm'i Shillia, ft Semipay Nonb art tfc. but Wytefer List 
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All communication* intended for the Editor must he addressed to the 
Editor oj The Bookman, St Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London, K.C. 

A I'lehnnnary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration 


IRews Botes. 


'Hie June Bookman will he an Edmund Gosse 
Number, and will contain a .special article on Edmund 
Gosse by Thomas Seceornbe. Other important 
articles in this Number will include kfc Swinburne,'" 
by Piofessor Saint sbury ; "A Lyric Love,” bv 
George Sampson; “From Both Sides,” by Stanley 
Portal Ilyatt; “The Mystic Way,” by Darrell 
Figgis; “Dickens in America,” by W. Roberts; 
“The Positive Evolution of Religion,” by James 
Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. ; and an article on the late 
Professor Dowden. 


The portrait on our cover is from a photograph 
by Paul Laib of the portrait of Mr. Austin 
Dobson painted by Mr. Frank Brooks, of Ealing. 
Our presentation plate portrait of Mr. Dobson was 


taken specially for The Bookman by Mr. E. O. 
Hoppe. f 

Katharine Tynan (Mrs. H. A. Hinkson) has written 
a first volume of her 44 Memoirs,” and the book will 
he published shortly bv Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Miss L. Lind-af-Hagebx , whose speech in her anti- 
vivisection libel action lccently won golden opinions 
from Mr. Justice Bucknill and tin* press and public 
in general, lias written a critical life of August 
Strindberg, whim Mr. Stanley Paul is publishing 
immediately. This is the first life of Strindberg 
to appear in the English language. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has written a new novel, 
a love story of to-day, which is to commence its 
serial appearance in the May Number of Harper's 
Magazine. 

The picture of Miss Viola Meynell in our April 
issue was from a portrait-study by Mr. bhcrril 
Schell, the talented AmiTic.ui artist, who has opened 
a studio tor the season at nb f St George's Square, 
and has lately made .1 \ory interesting series of 
studies of literary celebrities. 
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" Mr. Laxworthy 's Ad- 
ventures/’ a new book 
by Mr. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, will be published 
this month by Messrs. 
Cassell. As a writer of 
sensational stories, Mr. 
Oppenheim is among the 
most popular of living 
English novelists. He con- 
fesses that as a writer of 
fiction his chief aim is to 
make his stories real 
stories of adventure, and 
to k^e» the feminine in- 
terest entirely wholesome*. 
His vogue in America is, 
if anything, greater than 
it is in England, l ie has 
recently gone to the 
South oi France on a two 
months’ holiday, and is 
staying again at the 
"‘Paradise Hotel” where 
the Lax worthy stories 
were written, and he says 



Mr. Oppenheim began* 
life by taking a hand in 
his father’s leather busi- 
ness at Leicester, but he- 
had already been writing 
stories, because it amused 
him to do so, since he' 
was eighteen. The leather 
business was so successful 
that Blumenthals, the big 
American and Paris 
leather people, bought it 
over and made him their 
director at Leicester. His 
business experience has 
stood him in good stead 
it not only helped him 
with material foi his 
stories, but it was through 
the American head oi 
Blumenthals that he had 
his chief incentive to the 
writing of the type of 
story that lias made him a 
successful novelist. This 
gentleman introduced him 


that if he feels like it he will forget he is on to t lie proprietor of the Cafe de Rat Mort, the once 


holiday and write another series of them. 


famous Montmartre haunt, for Mr. Oppenheim was 


Photo l‘) 



\dJphi .S/ifi/t iv, S/iiimf. 


Mr. Arnold Goleworthy, 


Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim* 


whose new novil “ A l.itlh* World" ((jcoigt Alton), 
ib n\icwul m iliiN N’uiubci. 


Photo by Path, Ncu i 1 ork. 

Mr Oppenheim, whosr novel, “The Tempt a lion of 1 avernak**/' Is published 
by Messrs liodilcr & Stoughton, 1ms completed a new book of stories^ 
“Mr Lax worthy’s Adventuiw*,” which Messrs. Cassell me publishing this inoulh. 
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Mias Angela Langer, 

htriingi* slw v ot In i\vii life, 41 Rile .mil Roses," Mr W 
Hi 1111 1, 111 is publishing 

frequently in Paris on business, and here he acquired 
his taste for the mysteries of international complica- 
tions, for the proprietor used to tell him thrilling 
yams of political and international adventure. He 
protests that he does not construct his stories but 
lets them grow. “ Two or three people in a crowded 
restaurant may arouse my interest and the atmosphere 
is compelling,” lie says. " I start weaving a story 
Tound them — the circumstances and the people 



gradually develop as I dictate to my secretary the 
thoughts they evoke. But first of all I must have 
a congenial atmosphere — the rest is easy.” 

We have lately had a large number of books upon 
the position of women written by women, and in 
many cases their authors’ idea of emancipation 
seems to be limited 1o a desire for political enfran- 
chisement. Mrs. Walter M. Gallichan (Catherine 
Gasquoine Hartley) has written an important book, 
" The Truth About Women,” that Mr. Eveleigli 



Gasquoine Hartley 
(Mr*. Waiter Gallichan). 


Fhot 1 in Am// s s/mi/z.'a, Kt ,rM/’s Put /, Mr, W. Pett Ridge, 

whose in w li« Hik ul t stmi 1 s, " Mi\m 1 (it ill (UoddiT A Sinngliton), is 
m \ 11 wi tl in lhi-% N mu! 

Nash is publishing, in which she examines the posi- 
tion of women fiom the points of view of biology, 
psychology and the sexual relationship, and sets 
herself to prove that tin* freeing of woman involves 
very much more than the gaining of the vote. Mrs. 
Gallic han, under her maiden name of Gasquoine 
Hartley, is the author of mam and various books. 
Her first novel, ” Life the Modeller,” was published 
in i88(), and was followed by 11 The Weaver's 
Shuttle,” “ Stories of Early Biitish Heroes.” “ The 
Moorish Cities of Spain,” 44 Stories from the Greek 
Legends,” and “A Eeicml of Spanish Painting,” 
which is recognized as the standard work on this 
subject. Her books upon Spain and its .n’t and his- 
toric buildings are numerous, and im hide a study 
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of " El Greco," " The Prado," and " Spain Re- 
visited." Last year Messrs. Dent published her 
" Story of Santiago," in their Mediaeval Towns series, 
and " The Cathedrals of Southern Spain " will be 
issued shortly by Mr. Werner Laurie. Mrs. Gallichan 
has written and lectured much upon English 
painters, and a large volume of hers on "The 
Pictures in the Tale Gallerv " was published a year 



Miss Rosamund Napier, 

whose remarkable nnv»*l, ** T.iin^u* ” (HihIiIit & Stoughton) 
is now in its tlilnl edition 

or two ago by Messrs. Seelev. But her interest in 
social questions is perhaps ^ven keener than her love 
of art and literature ; she has always been a diligent 
student of the Woman's Movement, and her latest 
work, " The Truth About Women," is the result of 
many years of observation and enquiry. 


Mr. Adam S. Melville, senior partner in the famous 
Australian bookselling firm of Messrs. Melville and 
Mullen, of Melbourne, is retiring from active associa- 
tion with the business. Mr. Melville was born in 
Edinburgh, in 1842, and after serving a four-years* 
Apprenticeship to Messrs. Gall & Inglis, went out 


to Melbourne in 
1861, where he 
was promptly en- 
gaged as assistant 
by Mr. Samuel 
Mullins who had 
opened a book 
store in Collins 
Street in 1857. 
"For fifty- two 
years," writes Mr. 
Donald MacLean, 
the well-known 
Australian novel- 
ist, " Mr. Melville 
has lived and 
moved and had his 
being in the one 
shop, and from an unknown youth he has gradually 
risen to be the Grand Old Man of Australian booksellers, 
in many respects the most picturesque figure of them 
all." He has been too busy selling books to write 
many ; but he has written an admirable one on 
China, and a pamphlet tracing the rise and progress 
of the book trade in Australia that is of peculiar 
interest and value. Mr. Melville has been the guide, 
philosopher and friend of many authors, and the 
warmth of their regard for him is summed up in 
Mr. MacLean a s little note of regret at his retirement : 
•• It is not the writer or the man of affairs we shall 
miss so much as the kindly, courteous gentleman." 



Mr. Stanley Paul. 



Mr. Stanley Pauli who started 
publishingfour and a half years 
ago in Gifford’s Inn, rapidly 
built up such a successful busi* 
ness that two years back he 
found it necessary to remove 
into larger premises in Essex 
Street, Strand. He has now, 
by way of further develop- 
ment, acquired the business of 
Messrs. Greening & Co. The 
firms will not be amalgamated, 
but the two will henceforth 
be conducted by Mr. Stanley 
Paul under their separate 
names. He is this year issuing 
no fewer than a hundred and 




rheta by John Tutor. Mr. John Masefield, 

whose new poem, “ Dauhrr," will lx* published this month 
by Mi. Hcincni inn. 


six books for the 
firm that bears liis 
own name, and in- 
tends to add a 
large number of 
serious volumes to 
Messrs. Greening's 
list; among the 
first of such addi- 
tions will be a 
series of ,f Memoirs 
of Secret History ” 


publisher and is to 
make its appear- 
ance this autumn. 
Other poets will be 
glad to hear that 
she was paid fifty 
pounds for this 
volume. 

Some interesting 
and sensational 



concerning the French Revolu- 
tion, the " Recollections of an 
Officer in Napoleon’s Army,” and 
a volume on Madame dc Pompa- 
dour in the Court Series of French 
Memoirs. 


Miss LiritLsay Russell, whose 
new novel, 44 Souls in Pawn,” 
has just been published by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, has been described 
as the Australian Marie Corelli. 
She is very widely known in 
Australia as the author of 
44 Straws in the Wind,” “The 
Love Letters of a Priest,” and 
44 Smouldering Fires ” — the first 
edition of the latter sold out in a 
few days, and it is now in its 


Thctq^by K. Stetturr, Brighton. 

Mill Lindsay Russell, 

whose new novel, <SouU in Pawn " Is published by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock. 


eighth edition. Miss Lindsay 
Russell had spent her life in 
the bush and the country 
districts of Victoria until a 
year or two ago, and was 
more given to riding, coursing 
and picnicing than to study 
in school. She wrote 44 Souls 
in Pawn ” during a brief visit 
to England recently, and sold 
it promptly to Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, and drew the money for 
it before she returned home. 
She has another book, a collec- 
tion of her poems, called 
44 Road of Yesterday,” wllffch 
is in the hands of an English 



Photo by court tsy of Mr. Evt'iigh Nath* 

Countess Marie Larfsch, 


whose autobiography, " Mv Past,” bns just been 
published by Mr EvrJcigh Nash. 

revelations are promised in the 
C ountess Larisch's Memoirs, 
“ My Past,” that Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash is issuing this month. It 
will be remembered that in 1889 
the Crown Prmce Rudolph of 
Austria and the Baroness Mary 
Vetsera \jere found dead at the 
hunting box of Maycrling, near 
Allard, but it was never authori- 
tatively stated how they met 
their end. The secret is to be 
unveiled now by the Countess 
Mane Larisch, a niece of the late 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
After a silence of twenty years 
she has decided that the time 
has come to tell the whole sad 
and terrible story. In addition 
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to anecdotes and recollections of many other royal 
and distinguished persons, the Countess gives some 
full and intimate reminiscences of her aunt, the 
Empress Elizabeth, and of her cousin, King Ludwig 
of Bavaria. 

Miss Marjorie Crosbie asks us to mention that 
her book of poems, “ Life’s Changes,” which we 
reviewed last month, is published in London by 
E. J. Larby, of Paternoster Avenue. 

“Pax Britannioa” is the title given to an impor- 
tant book by Mr. Harry S. Perris, which Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson have just published. Mr. 
Perris is the Secretary of the British- American 
Pcacf Centenary Committee, and has had much 
experience as a worker for international peace, 
havirfg served for some years as secretary of the 
British National Peace Council. His new book 
embodies, therefore, the fruits of practical know- 
ledge as well as of much historical research. 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued a new edition of 
" Gitanjali ” (Song Offerings) by Rabindranath 
Tagore, of which a limited edition was published 


last year by the India Society. This remarkable 
volume, which we reviewed shortly after its" first 
appearance, consists of prose translations made by 
the author from his poems in the original Bengali, 
and has an introduction by W. B. Yeats. 


The latest addition to the ranks of the London 
publishing houses is made by the firm of Max 
Goschen, Ltd., who have started business at 
20, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., with the 
issue of Mr. Douglas Goldring's very successful 
volume "Streets.” The new firm promise some 
interesting "discoveries,” including a new writer, 
Mr. George Willoughby, whose collection of short 
stories, called “The Adventuress,” they announce 
for immediate publication. 

For much assistance with the illustrations in this 
Number we are indebted to the kindness of Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co. ; Messrs. Macmillan , Mr. J. P. 
Collins ; Messrs. Methuen ; Mr. Heinctnann ; Messrs. 
Alston Rivers ; Messrs. Cassell ; Mr. Eveleigh Nash ; 
Messrs. Digby, Long ; Messrs. Pitman ; Mr. Stanley 
Paul ; and Messrs. George Allen. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

AUSTIN PHILIPS. 


M AUPASSANT used to say that the ubiquity of 
the English spinster was the most remarkable 
thing in Europe. But nowadays it is the British golfer 
that one encounters everywhere. I sometimes fancy 
the greater part of the Continent will at last be trans- 
formed into links for his benefit. His little alien caddies 
catch his enthusiasm, and spend their spare time in 
playing the game among themselves, and teaching it to 
their grandfathers. So at least a Frenchman tried to 
make me believe. Some years ago I was breaking, at 
Dieppe, a wearisome journey from Aragon — happily golf 
isn't played there yet — and m loafing about the French 
seaport I met the inevitable golfer, a youngish English- 
man, tanned, clean-shaven, with a strong chin and the 
usual bag of clubs. But, extraordinarily, he didn’t 
Want to hold forth about the Dieppe links. He switched 
our chat on to literary “ shop ” and kept it fixed there. 
He was quite enthusiastic about Maupassant’s short 
stories, and eager to get someone to disagree with him 
and give him an opening for discussion. So I mildly 
maintained that the tales of Rudyard Kipling were, on 
the whole, superior to those of the French master of 
short story- writing. They had more variety of theme, 
and showed a larger sense of life, and even in regard to 
the art of composition I was not prepared to allow that 
Maupassant was the greater artist. Maupassant’s trick 
of getting atmosphere by describing a discussion between 


one or two men or a group of chatting women, and then 
leading up to a brilliantly told anecdote from one of the 
speakers, has always seemed to me a distressing way of 
starting a tale. Maupassant himself wore the trick 
clean out, and his innumerable imitators have long since 
reduced it to an inanity. 

“ But don’t you see Maupassant’s real source of 
strength ? ” exclaimed Austin Philips. " He is quite 
free from the modern vice of dissecting a character to 
death, and analysing it into a tangled something that 
you cannot grasp. He carves his characters out of the 
stuff of life, instead of dissecting them into nothingness, 
like Paul Bourget and Henry James. He doesn’t con- 
tinually stop to explain what his characters think. He 
makes them reveal their qualities in action, and develop 
themselves in deeds.” 

When a man talks like this, one can usually take it 
that he is either writing tales himself or studying to write 
them. Austin Philips was doing both these things, and 
some months afterwards I came across a tale of his in 
one of the magazines that struck me as being remarkably 
good. It was a short story about life in the Post Office, 
written with insight into human nature, and with an 
intimate knowledge of the inner working of the most 
successful branch of our bureaucracy which was curiously 
arresting. It now forms the opening tale in " Red Tape,” 
that Messrs. Smith & Elder published a couple of years ago. 
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When Austin Philips wrote it he was the Postmaster 
of Droitwich, with an interesting career behind him. 
I fancy that one of his long nourished ambitions in life 
is to arouse public opinion in regard to the organisation 
of our Postal Service. He wishes to sec it so re-ordered 
that a man of ability in the lowest ranks shall again have 
an opportunity of making his way by sheer merit to 
positions of power and importance. He himself was 
driven into the literary world by a failure, after a struggle 
of seventeen years, to break through the iron barrier 
that separates the pariah caste of Post Office officials 
from the lordly and not always capable Brahmin caste, 
strictly recruited from cram- 
mer’s pups in the universi- 
ties. 

Born in 1875 at Lewisham, 
and educated at Malvern 
College, Mr. Philips was un- 
able to proceed to a uni- 
versity owing to a lack of 
means, so in 1893 he entered 
the Post Office by the back 
door. He became a sorting 
clerk at Leicester, where he 
worked on a night job, from 
730 in the evening till 4 
o'clock in the morning. He 
hoped that when he had 
gained practical experience, 
he would at last get on to 
the Provincial Inspecting 
Staff, fine appointments of 
this sort being then still 
open to members of the rank 
and file who proved that 
they had remarkable ca- 
pacity. His father had won 
from the bottom to the top 
in this way. 

It seems to me that Austin 
Philips must have become 
a good man at postal work. 

For after climbing from 
one small post to another, and going out to Natal for six 
months, he was taken lip by the authorities and trained 
into a minor sort of Sherlock Holmes. That is to say, 
lie entered the Investigation Branch of the service that 
deals with all kinds of Post Office crimes. Night after 
night was spent by him in the secret watching galleries 
that honeycomb the walls of all the big modern 
Post Offices. He prepared test letters to catch the 
thief that he sus]>ccted, and came forth as the chief 
witness at trials in London and the Assize towns of 
England and Wales. 

It was while travelling about the country after 
criminals, and while silting in the waiting-rooms at Bow 
Street and the Central Criminal Court, that he began 
to entertain himself with literature. Just to occupy 
his mind while waiting to convict the wrong-doers he had 
tracked down, he taught himself to read French and 
German, Spanish and Italian. And then — verse 
springs eternal in the youthful breast — he took to writing 
sketches in rhyme. Great was the quantity of them, 
and a few appeared in the Westminster , Pall Mall and 


Evening Standard . Usually they were not signed ; 
but Austin Philips often had the dubious pleasure of 
seeing his name appear in another part of the paper. 

" High-handed Conduct of a Post Office Official,” “ Star 
Chamber Methods at St. Martin’s-le-Grand such 
were some of the headings under which the name of 
Austin Philips was first brought before the public, in 
connection with the trial of some thievish postman at 
Bow Street. For Sir Albert dc Rutzen was inclined 
to condemn in open Court the method of questioning 
suspected wrong-doers which was followed by the 
Investigation Branch. And as Mr. Philips often had 

to conduct these private ex- 
aminations, he came in for a 
good deal of criticism from 
the magistrate. 

Austin Philips himself 
profoundly disliked th<PMnd 
of work he was engaged in. 
lie was well paid, but the 
wrong-iloers excited his pity 
more often than his sense 
of justice. He broke down, 
after going with the police 
to the room of an auxiliary 
postman, who, though earn- 
ing the magnificent wages of 
seven and sixpence a week, 
had stolen a letter. For a 
long time Mr. Philips beat 
his head against the stone 
wall that now prevents any 
official of the lower class 
from entering the higher 
branches of the service. 
11 You’ve no lead in your 
boots, young man,” said one 
of the Mandarins. “ I don't 
want any lead in my boots,” 
said Mr. Philips, ” it isn't 
much use to a chaj> who's 
in a blind alley, and wants 
to climb the wall.” 

He saw it was a case of recoiling to leap better. He 
recoiled. At a loss ol salary and prospects, he obtained 
the postmastership of Droitwich, with the help of Mr. 
Buxton Forman, and lie gave his evenings to writing 
short stories. He sent them out, but, as usual, they 
were like homing pigeons. One morning— I remember 
him telling me at our first meeting — he had seven back 
by the first post. It was theq he ceased writing for a 
while and studied Maupassant, Kipling and “ Q.” 
And after three years’ practice, his work began to 
appear m the monthly magazines, and somewhat more 
than two years afterwards he leaped over the wall he 
had set himself to surmount, and landed well on his feet 
in the republic of letters. 

In his two first volumes of stories, ” Red Tape,” and 
“ A Budget of Tares,” there are traces of the influence 
of the three men he sedulously studied. Yet even in 
his ’prentice work is revealed a fine native gift for 
story-telling, and the subject matter of many of the tales 
is fresh and provocative of ideas. Mr. Philips has 
discovered a world of new interests in the lives of the 



Photo hv A\ //. Phtlhps , 
St. Ives , Cornwall. 


Mr. Austin Philips. 
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bureaucracy that is getting a large part of the actual 
work of Government into their hands. The continual 
conflict between the democratic element in our Civil 
Service and the aristocratic corps that comes from the 
universities, affords him a wonderfully varied amount 
of dramatic situations, which he handles now in a'vivid 
and memorable manner. 

I fancy that in liis younger days Mr. Philips was 
inclined to the Fabian school of Socialism, partly by 
reason of his discontent with the growth of Mandarinism 
In the public’ services of our great democracy, and 
largely out of general sympathy with all the under- 
men in our gloomy industrial civilisation. But his 
personal experiences of the qualities of some of the 
leading men in the modem movement of intellectual 
socialism, has transformed him into one of the most 
vchgpent and out-spoken opponents of Fabianism in 
life and art and politics. He expressed his views on the 
mattes with a great deal of personal feeling in " The 
Common Touch," his first long novel, published this 


year. One reviewer says of the work : ” there isjHJt V 
fine thought in it;" another critic acclaims it as ' ! $»e of 
the outstanding achievements of the current year,’*; 
So it strikes me that Austin Philips has infuriated the- 
persons he attacked and pleased those of his own way 
of thinking. He is now engaged upon another novel* 
dealing with the drama of the Investigation Branch of 
the Postal Service, in which, with the same passion borfl> 
of personal experience, he depicts the struggle between 
the lower and higher divisions in our bureaucracy, la 
the meantime a new collection of his short stories* 
entitled " Not in the Newspapers,” has been prepared, 
for publication. It contains, I think, the best work 
that he has yet done. His laboriously cultivated talent 
is ripening into genius, and he is happily young enough 
to enjoy his popularity. For besides being an artist* 
he is a reformer with something of importance to say, 
and the larger his audience becomes, the more fully 
he develops the fine original side of his nature. 

Edward Wright. 
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Mcurt. George Allen 9 Co. f Ltd. 

BUCKLEY, REGINALD R, and HUTCHINSON, ARTHUR - -Handbook to the 
Stratford upon-Avon Festival 1013. With 4 Illustrations, is riPt. 
MURRAY, PROFESSOR GILBERT. — “ Rhesub ” of Euripides is net, paper 
2s. net, cloth 

PBTAVEL. J. W.— The Other Gieat Illusion 6d net 

SMITH, F. MONTAGU.— Railway Rate Hook. Containing every Station and 
Siding In the British Isles, is 5s. net 


Msian. Cassell 9 Co., Ltd. 

BAST1N. S. L — Flowcrless Plants 6s net. 

FEUVRE, AMY Lh -Some Builders. 6s. 

GARVIt E, CHARLES.— A Girl (mm the South, fnl 

LE QUEUX, WILLIAM.— The Money Spider, is. net 

OPPENHE1M. E. PHILLIPS -Mr. Laxworthy’s Adventuics. js. 6d. net. 

PAIN, BARRY. — Eliza’s Son is net 

Royal Academy Pictures 5s. net and 3s. net. 


Mr. B. T. Bmttford. 

Ffu.owship Books. 

BAX, CLIFFORD— Friendship 2s. net 
CANNAN, GILBERT.— The Joy of the Theatre as net 
GUTHRIE, JAMES — Divine Discontent, as. net 
RHYS, GRACE. — The Quest of the Ideal. 2s net. 


TAIT, C. J. — Springtime, as net. 
THOMAS, EDWARD.— The Country. 


2s. net 


Messrs. A. AT C. Black. 

ADAMS, MRS. HUGH, and BROWNE, MISS E A. (Editors) —The Social Guide 
for 1913. as 6d. net 

y EUCKEN, RUDOLPH. — The Meaning and Value of Life. Fourth Imi rcssmn. 
/ 3*. 6d. net. 

HOME, GORDON. — What to See in England New Edition. 31c 6d net 
SIM PSON, A. NICOL— Reptiles and Amphibians " I'eeps at Nature.** is. 6d net. 
STEWART, A. M — British Moths “ Peeps at Nature." is 6d. iu t. 


Mcnri. WilJUm BUckwood 9 Boat. 

CAREY, WYMOND.— No. 101. 1*. net 
HAY, IAN.— A Safety Match, is net. 

NOYES, ALFRED.— Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 6s net. 


Mauri. Chapman 9 Hall. 

G1RVJN, IJRFNDA, and COUSINS, MONICA — Tl»c Dancing Child. 6*. 
(.KIBBLE, FRANCIS —The Tragedy of Isabella II. ijs. net. 

JAMES, WINIFRED —The Mulberry Tree 7s, 6d net. 

^KROPOTKIN, PRINCE —The Conquest of Bread, is. net. 

S PATON, RAYMOND —The lAminmcr of the Dawn 6s. 

THOMAS, GILBERT — The Wavside Altar. 2s. 6d net. 

THURSTON, E. TEMPLE.- -The Open Window. 6s. 

Messrs. W. B. Clive 9 Sons. 

ALLCROFT, A. If . M A., and JIAYES, B. J., M.A.— Horace, Odes II. snd IV 

2S 6d 

BARLOW, C W C., M. A, B Sc —Mathematical Physics. Vol I. -Magnetism and 
Electricity. 

BAUSOR, H. W , M.A — lYchinuiary Cheinibtry (A Simple Course for Beginners)- 
xs 6d 

BAUSOR, II. W„ M.A.— Senior Volumetric Analysis, is. 6d. 

COLLINS, A. |. F., M. A.— Shakespeare : Henry Iv. 2». * 

FRY, G C., M.Sc —Senior Geography of North America, is. 

FRY, G. C., M.Sc — Senior Geography of Asia. is. 

SHOOSMITH, H., M A.- Spelling and Dictation. 

WALKER, T.. M.A., and RICHARDS, J. F., M.A.— St Luke’s Gospel, is. 6d. 



Prise Illustration of book-title. 

Draws by Ronald Harley. 
(See Prise Competition pages). 


Mcaart. J. M. Dent 9 Co. 

BEDDOE, DAVID M. — The Lost Mameluke. 6s. 

HOLMES, THOMAS.— London's Underworld, as. 6d. net 
NOYES, ELLA.— Salisbury Plnin. xot 6d. net. 

RHYS, ERNEST -English Lyric Poetry. 5». net. 
JAINTSBURY, PROFESSOR - -The English Novel. 5s net. 
t'ESTELL and TURNER.— The Seashore I Know. 8d. net. 


Motors. Dlgby, Long 9 Co. 

BLYTH, I AMES. —The King's Guerdon. 6d. 

DELANNOY, BURFORD.— A Studio Model. 6d. 

DORNING, CLARE.— Annals of a Lancaahire Village. 3s. 6d. 
MEADE, L. T.— Bess of Delany's. 6d. 

T1TSON, MARIE.— The Three Sisters. yt. fid. 

TRAVERS, HETTIE.— A Stormy Passage; A Historical Romance. 

WARDEN, GERTRUDE.— Heart of Stone. 6d. 


Messrs. Hoath, Cnslos 9 Oeteley, Ltd. 

ANO&.— 1 Will. fid. net. 

" CABOT."— Musing* of a City Clerk. 3s. fid. net. 

CRAIG, DR. ROBERT.— History of Oratory, xos. 6d, set 
DUTTON, ANNIE V.— Feigning or Folly. 0s. 

FRANKISH, H.j M.B., B.Sc.— Dr. CunUffe : Investigator^ fig, 
HAYES, BENSON.— From an Umbrian City. as. net. 

M HERSELF."— Confessions of a Bandog Girl, fll* fid. mi 
MORRIS, MARY HUSBAND.— The Bastard, fis. 

NAISH, P. L,— Chestnuts Hot and Cold. fis. fid. mi J 
STEWART, B.— The Lecture Year Bode. 3s, fid. mi 
M THORMANBY.**— The Blafik Bom. fis. 
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r-v,- v w*. 

8®3@gf-w - 

>; F f W.— Men Around the Kaiser. 6s. net 


Mmus. Holder 9 Stoughtoa. 

BARR, ROBERT.— A Woman In a Thousand. 6s. ... 

BBGBIB, HAROLD.— RIslOf Dawn : Telling the Adventures, Travels and Love 
Story of Andrew Mallet, sometime Squire to the Duke of Lancaster. 6s. 
ftlX. BEAULAH MARIE.— The Fighting Blade. 6s. 

BBGINGTON, MAY.— The Sin of Eve. 6s. 

FUTREIXE. JACQUES —My Lady's Garter. 6s. 

HENNESSEV, DAVID— The Outlaw. 6s 
LANCASTER, G. R. — The Law Drlngrrs. 6s 
SNEDEKER, CAROLINE D. — The Spart.it> 6s. 

WK1TELAW, DAVID.— The Little Hour of Peter Wells. 6s. 


Messrs. Hurst 9 Blsckstt. 

FARJEON, B. L. — Blade-o’-Grass. 6d 
FIELDING-HALL, H.— The World Soul, xos 6d. net 
HICKEY, WILLIAM. —Memoirs of William Hickey. 12s. 6d. net 
— IOTA."— Dorinda and Her Daughter. 7d. net. 

LE OUEUX. WILLIAM.— The. Price of Power. Gs 
MITFORD, BERTRAM.— The Secret of the Lcbombo. 6d. 
•SERGEANT, ADELINE.- Erica's Husband. 6d. 

SWAN, ANNIE S.— The Broad Road. 6d. 


Msssrs. Hutchinson 9 Co. 

ALBANESL MADAME. — Poppies in the Corn. 7d. net. 

BANCROFT. F. — Thane Brandon. 6s. 

BENSON, ROBERT HUGH.— Some Average Men 6s. 

BENSON, ROBERT HUGH. — The Coward is. not. 

BBNSUSAN, S. L.— Wild Ufc Stones (The Lile Story of the Fox, Hare, Rook, 
rheasant, Partridge, Fox-Hound, Otter, Sparrow ) Illustrated 6d. each net. 
CONYERS, DOROTHEA.— For llenn and Navarre. 6d. 

CROKEK, B. M.— In Old Madras. 6s. 

HUDSON, W. H. — Adventures Among the Birds im Gd. net. 

HUTTEN, BARONESS VON. — lvingsmead. 7d net. 

MALET, LUCAS — Adrian Savage is net 
MAXWELL, W. B. — -Mrs.. Thompson n net. 

MORKUX (THE ABBE) -A Day in the Moon. Translated bv A Hilliard 
Atteridge. 6s. 

PATTERSON, ANNIE W, Muv Dor.- -How to Listen to an Orchestra 3s. net. 
REYNOLDS, MRS FRED.— A Quaker Wooing 7d. net. 

4 * RITA Oretchen. 6d 

SAUNDERS, MRS. BAILL 1 E -~Lndv Q . Gd 

SCHUMACHER. HENRY— Nelson’s Last Low. 6s. 


Iltiiri. T. C. V E. C. J»ek. 

BASTIN, HAROLD. — Insects: Their Life Histones and Habits 7s. 6d net. 
BROTCH1E. T C. F —The Battlelields of Scotland. 5s. 

11ERVEY, ARTHUR. — Meyerbeer. " Masterpieces of Music " Series, is 6d. 
net 

11IRD, FRANK. — Lancashire Stories Vol. IT fr. net. 

LANG, JEAN. — North and South of Tweed 3s. net 
MACDONALD, JOHN.— Cwir Ferdinand ami His People. 12s. 6d. net 
MACKENZIE, SIR A. C.- Verdi. "Masterpieces of Music” Senes, is. 6d. 
net 

SYMON. J. D., and BENSUSAN, S. L.— The Renaissance and Its Makers, tor 6d. 


Messrs. Jsrrold 9 80 ns. 

I.ITTLE, MAY — Simple Electric Cookerv. is. net. 

MARRIS, ISABEL D. — Mistresses and Maid*. Gd. 

MATHERS, HELEN —loch o’ Hazclgreen. 2s net. 

MATHERS, HELEN — The Lovely Malincourt as. net 

MORTON, LAURENCE.— Sanctuary : An Introspective Narrative of a Home 
within a Home, as Gd net. 

PIKE, OLIVER G — Scouts' Book of Birds. Illustrated by the Author with 
40 Photographs direct from Wild Nature 2s 6d. net. 

WORTLEY, ISABEL.— The Elf and Her Friends. 3s. Gd. 


Messrs. Herbert Jsnkiat. 

■*’ CIfEIRO."--When Were You Bom ? 2s. 6d. net 
COMirrON-RlCKETT. A.— William Moms. 7* 6d. net. 
CONGREVF, A E —The One Maid Book of ( ookcry 2s. Gd. net. 
vRAN, MRS. GEORGE— The Garden of Ignorance 39. net. 
DEWAR, GEORGE A. B.— Wild Birds Through the Year, u net. 
MONTAGU, VIOLBTTE M.— The AbW Edgeworth. 12s. Gd. net. 
STONE, J. HARRIS, — Caravanning and Camping Out. 11s. net. 


Mr. T. Werner Learie. 

BLAND, HUBERT. — Olivia's Latchkey. 2s. 6d. net. 

JJBJJOME, H. A.— The Log of a Rolling Stone. t». 6d net. 

HVKflS® 1 L FRANCIS. — Tlie Cathedrals of Southern France. 6s 
S^ULTAIN, ARNOLD.— The Correspondence of Goldwln Smith, ifis. net. 
S^EEM AN » reg INALD WRIGHT.— Broken Piteher*. 29 net 
KWFFMAN, REGINALD WRIGHT.— Daughters of isbmael. as. net. 
PIERRE —Slam. 7*» 6d. net 

JfpORa, C; B. (MAURICE GEORGE).— A Gentleman of Ireland. 16s. net. 
SW'J&SMM *»• Murphy. 1*. 

RAY, EDWARD.— Iniand Golf. 5s. net. 

Messrs. John Long. 

A ^P-yj^y A Li ST« > *~Bbhemla n Days in Fleet Street. 10s. Gd. net. 

5AKES& *8*?* TOWNEND/M.R.C.V.S.-Hounda. 5 *. net. 
wASS 1 Soul In Shadow. 6s 

Page In a Man’s History. Gs. 
r!nS5SlfS8S'^®^The Stolen Emperor. 7d. net. 

*■ 
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Messrs. Longmans, Green 9 Co. 

BESSON, DR. A — A Text-Book of Practical Bacteriology and Microbiology. Trans- 
lated from the 5th French Edition, and adapted by H J. Hutrhens. 

BOSE, JAGADiS CHUNDER, C.I.E., M.A. (Cantab.), D. Sc. (Ixrnd ) Ptpftmor 
Presidency College, Calcutta — Researches oil Irritability ui Plants. ’ 

CLEMENTS, E. — Introduction to the Study of Indian Music. 

GOULD, F. J. — Moral Instruction : Its Theory anil Practice. 

HAAS, P , and HILL, T. G. — The Chemistry of Plant Products. 

HODGSON, GERALDINE E . D.Litt —In the Way of the Saints 

1EBB, RICHARD — 1 he Bnlannir Question A Survey of Alternatives. 

MAHON, EVELYN, and YA1ES, L. P.— By the Brown Bog : Stones of Irish Life 
and Sport 6t 

PARR, ALFRED —Principles of Setting-Out Securing and Tooling Operation*. 
With 230 Illustrations 

KAYNKS, F. W. — Heating Systems* Design of Hot Water and Steam Heating 
Apparatus With Illustrations 

THORPE, SIR EDWARD— A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. Vol. IV.. Oil- 
stone— Soda Nitre 43s net. 

VAUGHAN, RIGHT REV. JOHN S, D-D, Bishop of Sebastopohs. Happlys* 
and Beautv. 

WEI. PI ON, W. P — Primary Artisan 1 ducatiun 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Msrston 9 Co. 

KRSK1NE, PAYNE -Joyful Heatherbv. Uhl*, hated by M Leone Bracker. 6s, 
MOROSO, JOHN A — The Quarrv. Illustrated hv Thomas hugarty. 6s 
MUNN1K, SENATOR G. G Major Grevillr, VC . A laic of the Great Boer 
War. Gs 

WEDGWOOD, )OSlAH, M P - -Staffordshire Pottery and its History. Fully 
Illustrated 10* 6d. net 


Messrs. Lynwood 9 Co. 


ALTHOUSE, ALBERT— Amongst the Classes Cheap Edition. 29. net. 
ANDREWS. MRS HENN1KEK — An Indian Mxslery 6s 
BARLOW, HILAIRE.-- The Mvsti*r> ot lennne Mane 6s. 

BARLOW, HILAIRE— The Sentence of the fudge Cheap Edition. 2s. net. 
BUNGEY, EDGAR NEWTON — lhe Foidington Twins Os 
BURKE, EDMUND — A Uustei of Shamrocks. Cheap Edition. 2s. net. 
CRANSION, DOUCjLAS — T he Adventures of Lester Grayling, h.C* 6s. 

HALES, A. G — Angel 1 im New anti Revised Edition, with New Design. 6d. 
HALES, A. G. — Maid Mollv. New ami Revised Edition, with New Design, fid. 
HALES, A. G — M’Ghwkv No* and Revised Edition, with New Design. 6d. 
HOLLAND, CLIVE. —A Madonna of the Poor, and Other Stone*. 6s 
HOLLAND, CLIVE — Marccllr of the Latin Quarter. Entirely Now and Revised 
Edition, n wntten. is net 

HOLLAND, ILIVF — My Japanese Wife 4 420U1 thousand. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition, re written is net 

HOLLAND, CLIVE. —The Spell of Isis Entirely New and Revised Edition, re- 
written. is net. 

HOPKINS, K. THURSTON.— Oscar Wilde • A Studv. Second Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged, as. 6d net. 

LEITH, MRS DISNEY — L uhlan's Widow. A Sequel to "A Black Martin* 

mas." or 

MACNAli, WTN1FRED M — Crowns. Cheap Edition. 2*. net 
M1CHELL, CLARA, and KENNEDY MISS H. E —lhe Elizabethan Voyager* 
and Other Poenib. is. 6d net. 

MUGGE, MAXIMILIAN A.— Darts ui Defiance ; Sonnets, and Other Poems. 25. 61L 


PEERESS, A. — The Searchlight on the Throne : Reminiscences of an E\-Ambassa- 
dor. Cheap Edition 2s. net. 

PEERESS, A — The Shadow ou the Purple ■ Recollections of an Ex-Attachd. 
Cheap Edition, is. net. 

PORTF.R, T. H.— A Maid of the Malvcras. Cheap Edition is net. 

REEKS, II. CAULTON, F.RC VS -Tlie laming ot the T.iior. 6s 
SCOTT, WIN1FRF.D MAY. -The Serpent A Tale of the Chiltmi Hills. Cheap 
Edition, is. net 

"SNOWDROP." — The Truth of the Matter. A llieosophical Treatise on Life and 
» Conduct, xa. net. 

STOCK, RALPH.— The Re, ipe for Rnhlicr : A Fl|i*n Romance. Willi Illustrations by 
Norman Lindsay. Cheap Edition, as. net 
SYMONS, MAJOR F. A., R.A.M.C — Pnner John of Strenlitz 6s. 

YOLLAND, E.— The Struggle for the Crown. Second Edition. Revised. 6s. 
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Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

AMBLER, A. R. — The Little Inn— -The Dream 29. fid. net. 

BOURDILLON, FRANCIS WILLIAM — Moth-Wings (Alles d’Alouettes). 3s. fid. 
net. 

JOPL 1 NC ROWE, LOUISE. — Poems. With a Portrait after the Painting by Sir 
J. Everett Millais, P R.A 2s 6d. net 

M 1 LNES, RICHARD MONCKTON (LORD HOUGHTON) —Good Night and 
Good-Morning : A Ballad With 6 Drawings by M. M Cell. a*, (kl. net 

PECK. ROBERT BOWMAN.— Perceptions. as fid. net 

POUND, EZRA. — Original Work now Pint Collected in 1 wo Volumes Volume I. 
Person*— Exultations ; Volume 11 Canzoni — Ripostes 3s fid each net. 

RYVES, EVANGELINE. — Erebus: A Book ol Verse. New Edition. is.' fid. net 
cloth: 1*. net wrapper* 

RYVES, EVANGELINE — The Red Horizon, and Othct IVmois is 6d. net cloth ; 
is. net wrappers. 

WASON, SANDYS. — Simon Dean, and Other Poems. " Sax tic St rics ” is net 


Messrs. Methuen 9 Co. 

ANON. — Some Secrets of Nature, xs. fid 
ANON. — The Romance of Nature, xs. fid. 

BENNETT, ARNOLD — 1 be Card 2s net 

COX, J. CHARLES, LI..D , F S A —Old Churchwarden's Accounts 7*. fid net. 

HODGKIN, J. E. — A Little Guide to Durham 21 fid net 

MAXWELL, W. B.— Hill Rise is net 

MORESBY, ADMIRAL J.— Two Admirals is net 

MYERS, A. WALLIS —The Story of the Davis Cup is net. 

OPPENHEIM, E PHILLIPS— Master of Mm 7d net 
PARKER, SIR GILBERT —The l*oi»p of the Lavillfties 7d net 
R ICHA RDSON, LESLIE — ’Vagabond Davs in Hnttui} 3s net 
SUTTON, B H — Growth of Modern Britain as 
TURNER, J.— Romance of British ITistorv is fid 

WAC«AG. W. and J. H- Little Guide to South Wales 2* 6d net and \s fid 

net. 

WILMOT BUXTON, F M - -Pageant of British History, is fill 

P 

Messrs. Mills AT Boon. 

ANON. — About Baby, is net. 

ANON.— MMdlegrouml fis 

GRAHAM, WINIFRED —Sons of State Cheap Edition is net 

LILLEY, ARTHUR A — Tweutv-four Years of Cricket. Cheap Edition. 2s. net 

MANN, MARY E.— Through the Window fis. 


Mr. John Murrsy. 

AITKIN, E. H. — The Five Windows of the Soul, or, Thoughts on Ferccivmg l heap 
* Edition. 29. fid net 

-ON, A C. t C.V.O. — Joyous Gard 3s. 6d. net. 

EUM BE, RICHARD. — Diary of Pnuccs, Lady Shelley, 1817-187$. Vol 11 
r With Illustrations 10s fid net. 

FRANCIS, M. E. (MRS. FRANCIS BLUNDELL) —The Story of Mary Dunne fis 
FRASER, MRS. A. Z. (ALICE SPINNER). — Livingstone and Newstrad With 
Portraits and Illustrations 

MARKER, MRS L. ALLEN —The Ffolliots of Rcdmarley fis. 

HAVEI.L, E B — Indian Architecture Its I’Syihulogy, Structure and History. 
With numerous Illustrations 

HOLT, H. P. — The Mounted Police of Natal With an Iutroduf tion by Genrial 
Sir George Hartnell, K C ft , Founder of the ( urpj, 

HURD, ARCHIBALD, and CASTLE, H — German Sea- Power. Its Rise Progress, 
and Economic Basis With Maps and Appendices 10s fid m l 
LOVE, COLONEL 11 1 )- -Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640-18(10 Tiaced from the 
East India Company’s Records Preserved at Foit St George and tin India 
Office, and from other sources. In 3 \olx Not sold separately 36s. net 
MONTRfeSOR, MISS F F - The Strictly 1 rained Mother 3s fid 
MONYPENNY, W F (the late). — The Two Irish Nations : An Exjiosition of Home 
Rule. 3s fid net 

ROBINSON, MISS M. LOTH ERG ILL — Hie Spirit of Association Heine some 
Account of the Guilds, Friendly Societies, Co Operative Movement and Trade 
Unions of Great Itntain fis u(t 

Tks Times Series of Subjects of lYipular Interest (1) Labour and Industry , 
(2) Golf Courses in Fiance is net each 

WILLIAMS, SIR RALPH, K C.M G — IIow I Became a Governor With Illustra- 
tions. 

Mr. EveUigk Nath. 

LARISCH, COUNTESS MARIE (nfic BARONESS VON W ALLERSF.F ) - Mv Past. 
10a. fid. net. 

Maun. T. Nelson 9 Sous. 

PICKENS, CHARLES — Pickwick. Vol 2 Collection Nelson is rut. 
GASKELL, MRS.— Sylvia's Lovers fid net. 

HUGO, VICTOR. — Torqueinada, I cs Orientules Collet tion Nelson, xs net 
HUGO, VICTOR — William Shakespeare. C ollectiou Nelson, is net. 

KERR, DR. JOHN — Leaves from an Inspector's Log Book, is net. 

LE ROY. — Jaiquou le Croquaut Collection Nelson, is. net 

«Q M (SIR ARTHUR QUILLF R -COUCH ) — Lndv Good foi -Nothing. 7d.net 

VERNEDF., R. K.~ The Pursuit of Mr Faviel. 7d. net. 


Messrs. J. Nishet 9 Co. 

MAJOR, E.— Tlic Life of Lord Wobclry. xs fid 


Messrs. Oliphani, Anderson 9 Terrier. 

BURRELL, REV. D |„ DD, LL.I).— Old Tunc Religion. Foundations of our 
Faith 3$. fid. net 

BUTLER, REV. D., D I) — George Fox in Scotland An Appreciation of the Society 
of Friends and its rounder jt*. fid not 

SMITH, GEORGE, M A (Oxoid — School Sermons at Morchiston Castle, 3s, fid. 
net. 

Messrs. Stsntey Psul 9 Co. 

** A.T.K.'* — Everyday Economical Cookery Book. is. net. 

ANDOM, R. — In Fear of a Throne, xs 
AN DOM, R —Neighbours of Mine. as. 

BLACKER, J. F. — A.B C. of Collecting Old Continental Pottery. 58. net* 
EVERETT GREEN E.— Defiant Diana fis. 

FORREST, A. S.— A Tour Through South America xos. net. 

GERARD DOROTHEA.- The Unworthy Pact, fis. 
lMKrLTON,M.— MnJbett. 6a. 

HARE, CHRISTOPHMT. — Maximilian the Dreamer, xas. net. 

HORN, KATE.— Columbine at the Fair, fis 
HUEFFER, OLIVER MADOX.— Hunt the Slipper. 6s. 

KBNBALY, ARABELLA.— The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers. 

LYND-AF-HAGEBY, L.— August Strindberg. 6a. net. , 

MAGNA Y. SIR WILLIAM, Bart.— The Long Hand. fid. 

MARSHALL, ARCHIBALD.— The Honour of the Clintons. 6s 
YBARCE, CHARLES E,— Polly Feachum. ifis. net. 

« RITA.*'— Carton*. 6d. 

VYNNBi NORA.— So it la with the DamaeL 6a. 


W 0 DN 1 L, GABRIBLLE. — Brineta at Brighton. 6a. 

WYLLARDE, DOLF.— The Riding Master, is. 

WYNNE, MAY.— Brave Brigand*, 6s 

WYNNE, MAY.— Honour’s Fetters, fid. 

WYNNE, MAY. — Henry of Navarre. 6d. • 

Sir Isaac Pitiig 9 Sob. 

BOULGER, DEMETRIUS C.— Holland of the Dutch. ( >a Countries and Peoples ” 
Series) 3$ full page Plate Illustrations. 6a. net. 

GLEN, RANDOLPH A , M.A -Local Government Case Law. Vol HI. xos. net. 

HADDEN, J. 1 . CUTI 1 BERT. — -Prince Charles Edward. Illustrated. 7*. *d. net. 

JESSE, LOUIE. — Rabyland Abroad : Beluga Scries of Geography Stories. 2 s. 6 d. 
net 

fOHNSON, G., F.C I S — Book Keeping and Accountancy Problems, as. 6 d. ne^. 

JOHNSON, G , F G IS. — Manufacturing Book-Keeping and Costs. 3s. 6d. net. 

PALMER, REV. J>R A SMYTHE. — Ibe Samson Saga, and its Place in Compara- 
tive Religion Illustrated 5s. net. 

POLF.Y, ARTHUR P— -Federal Systems of the United States and the British 
Empire 12s fid. net 

RAYNKS, ANNIE, A C P — Helping Mother. A Course of Tkuty Lessons on Home- 
Training for the Little Ones is 3d net. 

OLLIV 1 EK, EMILE. — The Franco- Prussian War and its Hidden Causes. Trans- 
lated by G H. Ives 8s 6d net. 

Meuri. O. P. Putnam ’a Sons. 

BURNETT, FRANCES HODGSON— My Robin, is. net. 

CLARKE, GEORGE 11 -Silas Deane. 

DOUGLAS JAMES —New England and New France. 

GREGORY,, LADY. —New Comedies. 3s. net. 

HAMILTON, LOUISF NYSTROM. -Ellen Key. Hrr Life and Works, fis. net. 

IORDAN, HUMFRKY- Patchwork (Y»mcd> . 6s. 

KEY. FI.LEN — Rahel Yamhagrn. 6s. net. 

LITCHFUvLD, GRACE DLMO -Burning Question fis 

LIVERMORE, COLONEL WILLIAM ROSCOE.— Story of the Civil War. Vol. 
Ill and IV xo* fid n»*t each. 

PARSONS, ELSIE CLFW 1 S. The Old Fashioned Woman. Primitive Fancies 
Aliout t he Sex fis iiPt 

THOMAS, WILLIAMS. — Trails and Tramps in Alaska and Newfoundland. 10s. fid. 
net 

The Fleming H. Revel! Co. 

Bibliography for Missionary Students Compiled for the Board of Study lor 
Preparation ot Mission.it ics is net 

DWIGHT, HENRY OTIS, LL T> — A Muslim Sir Galahad. A Presen t day Story 
of Islam 111 Turkey. 3s <nl. nrt. 

Meaara. Alston Rivers. 

ANON - A London Girl Tenth impression in New Form. With Picture 
Wrapper 111 Colour, xs. net 

BOLSTER, REGINALD, and O’BRIEN, MAJOR— The Mail Who Paid. 6s. 

Meaara. Ssnda 9 Co. 

JACKSON, FRANCES (Translated bv). —Memoirs of Baron Hyde de Neuvillc 
2 vols 24 Illustrations 21s net 

ROC 1 I. FFLORENS —The C-all of the Tast : A Novel 6s. 


The Wnlter Seott Pukliaking Co. 

BITHFLL, J., M A —Life of Maeterlinck is net 

NEWMAN, CARDINAL J H — Apologia Pro Vita Sua With Kingsley Newman 
Correspondence 2 vols xs. net each. 


Mr. Mnrtin Seeker. 

ANONYMOUS — ' The Will and the Power, fis. 

HOTTOMh, PHYLLIS— The Common Chord, fis. 

HANKIN, SI. JOHN, and CALDERON, GEORGE.— Thompson : A Comedy. 
2s net. 

THOMAS, EDWARD — Walter Pater. A Critical Study. 7s 6d.net. 

WATT, L M— The House of Samis fis. 

YOUNG, F. BRETT. Undei growth, fit. 


Meaara. Sidgwiek 9 Jnckaon. 

BULLF.N, A. 11 . (Edited bv). — Lyrics from Elizabethan Dramatists Lyrics from 
Elizabethan Song Hooks, is. net caih 
FERNALD, C B — The Married Woman A Plav 3s. 6d net 
INKSTER, LF.ONARD — The Emancipated A Plav 

NEXt), MARI IN ANDKRSFN - Pellc, The Conqueror. Translated from the 
I Danish 'Hie first volume of the four in which Heir Next) has studied the 
development of a Danish boy fis. 

RITTENBERG, MAX. -The Cockatoo : A Public School Story. 59. 

TYLER. ROYALL.— Spain . A Study of Her Life and Art With numerous 
Illustrations and Plans. New and Cheaper Reissue. 7s. Gd. net. 

Meaara. Smith. Elder 9 Co. 

AUSTEN LEIGH, WILLIAM and RICHARD —Jane Austen : Her Life and L etten. 
10s fid mt. 

DE LA PASTURE, MRS HENRY (LADY CLIFFORD) —Michael Fcrrys. fis. 
HKATLEY, D. I*.- --Studies in Hritisli Histoiy and Politics. 6s. net. 

Mr. T. Fiaker Unwin. 

BKNSON, MARGARET- The Court of the King, and other Studies, 3s. fid. net 
BLEASE, W LYON — A Short History of English Liberalism, ios. fid. net. 
DAUTREMER, JOSEPH — Burma under British Rule 15s. net. 

GARDNER, ALICE. — Within Our Limits. 7s fid. net. 

GLEIZES, ALBERT, and MET ZINGER, JEAN —Cubism. 51. net. 

Hampstead Scientific Society (Members ot) — Hampstead Heath . Its Geology and 
Natural Histoiy. i«» fid. net 

LEOPOLD, LEWIS — - Prestige : A Psychological Study of Social Estimates, xos fid 
net. 

MALL 1 K, MANMATH C.— Orient and Occident, xos. fid. net. 

MEEK, A. S — A Naturalist m Cannibauri-Land. ros. fid. net. 

ROBINSON, SARAH --The Soldier’s Friend : A Pioneer’s Record 3s. 6d. net. 
SOMBART, WERNER - -The Jews and Modern Capitalism. 15s. net. 

STOREY, HAROLD.— The Economics of Land Value, is. net. 

Muttra. Word. Lock 9 Co. 

BOOTHBY, GUY.— The Fascination of the King 7d. net. 

FORMAN, JUSTUS M.— Bianca’s Daughter. 6d. 

FORMAN, JUSTUS M.— The Unknown Lady. xs. net. 

HAGGARD, H. RIDER.— Ayesha. fid. 

MAGNAY. SIR WM.— The Red Chancellor. 7d. net. 

MITFORD, BERTRAM.— Avemo. 6a. 

PEMBERTON, MAX.— Leila and Her Lovers. 6s. 

PEMBERTON. MAX.— White Walls. «. net. 

ROWLANDS, EFF 1 E A.— The Rose of Life. 6d. 

TRACEY, LOUIS-— One Wonderful Night. 6a. 

WHITE, FRED M.— Hard Pressed. 6*. 

WHITE, FRED M.— Lady Clara, fid. 



THE READER. 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 

Bv Francis Bickley. 


TVyC ANY days have come and gone” since Mr. 

1V1 Austin Dobson first wooed the English ear 
with his delicate music. His earliest poem was published 
in 1864 ; his earliest volume, “ Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Soci&tf,” in 1873. The English car was deaf 
at first— dhe American proving more acute— but it was 
not long before the poet was recognised as peerless in 
his kind, the critic as an unique connoisseur of the 
eighteenth century. The ample, unhurried production 
of forty years, during the most of which the State as 
well as art was faithfully served, has secured Mr. Dobson 
an unassailable niche in the house of English letters. 
Edinburgh University has given him an honorary 
degree ; the Athenaeum has extended to him its stately 
hospitality under Rule 2 ; he is a vice-president of the 
Royal Society of Literature, and one of the small 
company of honorary members of the Authors' Club of 
New York. Yet now that his "Collected Poems”* 
have reached a ninth edition it is made plain that he 
is still " singing clearly as of old," and that his " numbers 
are of gold” as unalloyed as ever. In the new poems 
added to this collection all his well-known qualities arc 
displayed, rqier, perhaps, but unwithcred. Mr. Dobson 
has already headed a poem "Threescore and Ten ” 
with autobiographical significance, but when he hints 
that his singing days are in flight the song itself belies 
him. The motto which he chose for his edition ol 
Prior- perennis et fragrant* — 
might with greater justice 
as regards the second epithet 
and with at least as great, 
one may prophesy, as re- 
gards the first, be inscribed 
on liis own title page. He 
was not a precocious singer, 
being, it appears, nearly 
twenty-live before he saw 
his handwriting first trans- 
figured in print, and some 
years older w hen he liecame 
a regular contributor to 
Temple Bar . It is fitting 
that a muse wiiosc youth 
had the maturity of age 
should in age preserve the 
freshness of her youth. 

In applying to Mr. Dobson 
phrases bonwed from his 
owm tribute to Herrick no 
comparison is intended. 

Indeed, after it had been 
superfluously pointed out 
that both poets handled 
theirt'materials with an un- 
surpassable lightness of 
touch, such a comparison 

* Kegan Paul ft Co. 


would be hard to sustain. Herrick, complain as lie 
might of his exile in dull Devon, w r as the ver> spirit 
of pastoral become vocal, a pagan in every sense. 
Mr. Dobson, though singing in holiday mood 

" (»ood-byc to the town 1 — good-bye f 
Hurt ah ! for the sea and the sl:y ! ” 

is essentially the poet of the urbane ; admitting closest 
kinship with Horace and Prior and Locker-Lanipson. 
Nature, as viewed by Mr. Dobson, always suggests the 
eighteenth-century conception. Nor is this surprising ; 
for it is from the eighteenth century that his art obtains 
its chief nourishment. 

With what subtlety Mr. Dobson has captured the spirit 
of the age of his predilection is w'cll illustrated by the 
following story, which comes from an unquestionable 
source, the poet himself. It was not always his ambition 
to become a man of letters. Painting was his earliest 
mistress, and as a young man he studied at South 
Kensington. This brought him into daily contact 0 th 
a copy of the bust of Julia, daughter oi Titus, whose 
youthful head and developed breasts reminded him of 
the century which already interested him, so girlishly 
gay and yet so expert in life. Years later Mr. Arthur 
Symons, in an essay on Mr. Dobson’s poetry, wTotc : 
" In the Capitoline Museum at Rome, in a room filled 
with busts of the emperors, there is one bust, that of 

Julia, the daughter of Titus, 
which has lor me precisely 
the charm and pathos of 
those fragile things to which 
this kind of art gives some- 
thing of the consecration of 
time. The little fashionable 
head, so small, eager, curled 
so elaborately lor its life of 
one fasl lion able day, and 
seeming to be so little at 
home in the unexpected, 
perpetuating coldness of 
marble : what lias such as 
this to do with the dignity 
of death ? ” The coincidence 
isr* curious and significant ; 
but Mr. Dobson’s relation 
with the age of Pope and 
Johnson calls for definition. 
It is not enough to say that 
he has caught ils spirit, nor 
can it be affirmed that he 
has fled to an idealised 
eighteenth century as an 
escape from the reality of 
to-day. He finds the graces 
oi that age congenial, hut 
remains in normal relation- 
ship with contemporary life 



Photo by Elliott & Fry. Mr. Austin DoblOll. 

( 1910 ). 
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Nor has he even idealised his theme ; he has 
sifted it. His attitude is frank and sympa- 
thetic, but not too serious and never more 
than playfully regretful. It may be imagined 
that if one were to come to the English 
literature of the eighteenth centuiy with no 
idea of it but that to be gathered from 
Mr Dobson’s poetry one might well be bit- 
terly disappointed , linding satisfaction, per- 
haps, only in " The Rape of the Lock” and 
a few short pieces of Poor’s For while m 
lus prose criticisms he has shown Ins judg- 
ment m operation, in his \erse for the most 
part, he offers only its conclusions A true 
artist, he ignores what he cannot use 7 he 
eighteenth century is his material, not lus 
inspiration 

Indeed, Mr Dobson’s choice, though too 
happycto be accidental, was not inevitable. Ph<ttb\ t- o tioppt 


^ 1 ' 


I f|p 


Garden of Mr. Austin Dobson*# 
House at Ealing. 


r 

t 


There are poems 
which show that 
his achievement 
might have been 
as admirable m 
other fields 
Beginning to 
write l n the 
’sixties, lie \cry 
naturally came 
under Pre- 
Raphaelite in- 
fluences, and 
those pieces 
which suggest 
Rossetti and 
Moms art no 
less authentic 
Dobson than 
those which re- 
call Prior and 
Gay. "I lie 

Pko o by Cl as. Watkms Mr. Austin Dobson. D y in e °* ^ anne " 
An f-rly portrait guy du BoiS ” 


" No, I am come too high Whatever betide. 

To find the doubtful thing that fights with me. 
Towards the mountain tops I still shall ride. 

And cry your name in my extremity, 

As Palomydc, 

Until the issue come Will it disclose 
No gift of giace, no pity made c ompletc 
\fter much labour done, —much war with woes * 
Will you deny me still m Heaven my sweet , — 
Ah, Death -who knows ? ’* 

A similar grave music is heard m the poems founded 
on Gicek story — “ The Death of Procns” and “The 
Pia\cr of the Swine to Circe " -and it is to be regretted 
that Mr Dobson lias done so little in this manner But 
lie lias decided that the higher slopes of Parnassus are 
not for Ins feet u Miqores tnajora sonent ” is the motto 
of Ins election Much of the poetr\ of Rossetti and 
Moms and Swinburne dealt with life at one remove — 
that is to sav, it was founded on literature, but on 
literature the source whereof was life Mr Dobson has 
gone a step further taking his material from literature 
itself secondary It may lie admitted that the few 
pieces- such as " The Child Musician" and " My Land- 
lady " — wherein he has attempted to deal dnectly with 



is often justly cited as among his liest work , 
noi are “ Palomydes" and the two poems of 
“ Angiola ’’ to be ranked much lower. “ Palo- 
mjdes " for the sake of emphasising its light 
to a place of honour m the nineteenth century 
Arthurian concert shall be given here 

M Hun best in .ill the dim fVrthunud, 

Of lo\crs of fair women linn 1 pn/c — 

The Pa^an Palomydes Never glad 

Was be with sweetness of his lad> s eyes, 
Nor jo> he had 

'■ But, unloved ever still must lovt the same, 
And riding cvn thiough a lonely world 
When* 'ei on adverse shield or irist he came. 
Against the danger dcspeiatcly hurled, 
Ciymp her name 

•* So J wl o strove to ^ ou J may not cam, 
Mcthinks, am come unto so high a place. 
That th(ugn irom hence I can but vainly yearn 
Foi that averted favour of your face, 

I shall not turn. 



Eaton Rftss, Mr. AvsNs 
Dobson 9 # IXouoo nt lallni* 


i # 
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J'hato by Elliott &Ftw Mr. Austin Dobson (1889). 


for which advancing years might prompt repentance. 
He dedicates his poems to the " English Girl, divine, 
demure/* and any of hi* prose volumes would be as 
irreproachable a gift. Net his constant theme is the 
manners and letters of the age oi Prior and Swift,. 
Fielding and Sterne, and he has neither idealised nor 
belied that '1 he explanation is, of course, that, as 



r 


There is, moieo\er, an (‘lenient ol paradox in his f ^ r ‘ ' ‘ ' 1 '' 

close connection with the eighteenth centnr\. For on '** 

one 

practice ot that age. \o one scans his brother man more m? .1 JLig V~.<jrA 

gently on 

lit for the printed page a precisian Fnlikc 

Ilerrick, once more, lie has no 11 1111 baptised ill vines” rhatub) ha^ano Mr. Austin Dobson (1895*. 



Photo by Ellutt & Fry. 


Mr. Austin Dobson 
in hU Study (1910). 


alread\ stated, he exercises 
the artist’s light of rigid selec- 
tion K\ er\ thing uncongenial 
1^ tast aside. including the 
maioi and minor unpropiie- 
ties K\en as an editor he 
lias used this discretion, and 
his selection iiom Pnor is a 
timmph ol tact. For, while 
Ins theme is the eighteenth 
century, and its atmosphere 
is faillilulh if dlscreetlv ren- 
dered. the informing spirit is 
that ol his own time. None 
ot his con tempoi ane . was more 
thorough a Victorian “ We 
ate in the eighteenth »en- 
tur\ ,’’ it lias been well wnlten 
ot Ins work, “but see it 
lliiough the glasses ot to day , 
and the sotl in t er» ep l mg 
sense ot change whu.li hangs 
like a ha/e between 0111 selves 
and the subject is altogetlier 
due to the poet’s sympathy 
and sensibility.” He has all 
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the ideals of 
his time, the 
moral earnest- 
ness and sense 
of social re- 
sponsibility. 
The hitter 
“ Vive la baga- 
telle 1 ” of the 
disillusioned 
Swift is no 
part of his 
philosophy ; 
and though he 
inunediat cl v 
a 1 terwards, 
characteristi- 
cally tearful 
of too great a 
displayed zeal, 
sinks back to 
tin* easv creed 
of “ LdlssC7 
Faire,” theie 
is a sting in 
"A Yiituoso" 


which would do ciedit to an at dent rcfonner. And to 


his marquise he is distressingly frank : 


“ No: we neither like nor love you, 

‘ Itelle Marquise / ’ 
Lesser lights we place above you,-- 
JVlildei merits better please. 

We have passed Iiom VInlosopht -dom 
Into plainer modern days, — 




Jh c t> r * 'wJ (\ *! n iVn r< iy i’ 

" A Gentleman of the Old School." 

Drawn b> 1 1 llinniMiii 

From “'I lit Hill id of Hi .iu Bioradt* ami uth< 1 l*ot ms ’ (Kf^an Paul'. 



O&W rfiearn </ 1 l>Q\on*i> 




•‘"I lie* Blackbird whistled to the Thrush 
f V\ hich way did bri Kilt -eyed Btlla g <> 3 ’ " 

— Lot e tn U inlet. 

From a drawing by George II. Poughton. 


“A Garden Idyll . 9 

Drawn b> Hufh Tin vnsor. 

From *' The Story of Koslna and uih< r Po# ms M (Kegan Paul). 
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Grown contented in our oaf- 
dom. 

Giving grace not all the 
praise ; 

And, en partant , ArsinoS,-— 
Without malice whatsoever f — 
We shall counsel to our C'liloe 
To be rather good than 
v level , 

For we find it hard to smother 
Just one little thought, Mar- 
quise I 

Wittier pel haps than any 
ot her, - 

You wt ic neither Wiie nor 
Mol her, 

' Belle Marquise 1 

There is more of Tennyson 
than of Pope in these senti- 
ments 

But when its cynicism and 
In utalit v have been set aside 
the eighteenth century is far 
from being beggared, and the 
qualities remaining are just 
those with winch Mr Dobson 
is in sympathy, lie has dis- 
coxcied biocade to be the 
wear best suited to a muse 
whose natural beauties are ot 
the kind winch are enhanced 
by adornment. Wit, grace, 
polish, the golden mean. 



if)e a'nfiT 1 fa 

Drawn by Hugh Thomson. 
i*roin “ I ho Story of Rosin* and utlirr 
Versca”(Kegan Paul). 



ballade written in English ; 
lie laid down the rules of the 
game, and its defence, in a 
“ Note on some Foreign Forms 
of Verse,” contributed to Mr. 
W. Davenport Adams's 
" Latter Day Lyrics ” ; and he 
was its most successful 
practitioner. Lang and Mr. 
Gosse contrived many charm- 
ing rondeaus and ballades, 
villanelles ami tiiolets ; Swin- 
burne wrote the magmli- 
cent " Ballade of Fran£ois 
Villon,” and a bookful of 
roundels, some of them ot 
high merit; Henley, w r ho 
often required vers 1*kre foi 
the expression of his turbu- 
lent thought, filled rifore than 
one porcelain vessel with 
molten gold ; but 011 the whole 
it was Mr. Austin Dobson 
who proved most at ease in 
the Gallic bonds. With the 


majority these experiments 
The Sun Dial. weie by the way. Of Mr. 
imwn b) iTuyh ihuiuson. Dobson \s w ork they form 

n " ' nj ' J " d '" h,rV " v ' K ‘ KJn , ‘ ,nl > an important part. To indi- 


w'liat one may call the lection is so 

Horatian qualities, arc but “ The 
to be found in the Pompad- 

eighteenth century and oui’s Fan” 

there alone in the Eng- is perhaps 

lish record. In France the most dc- 

they occur more con- light lul c\- 

stantly, and Mr. Dobson, ample of the* 

who has Fiench blood poet’s most 

in liis yems, is akin w ith artificial 
the French poets from m a 11 11 e r . 

Charles d' Oilcans to The \a11011s 

Theodore de Bamille. translations 

lie lias tlicir lo\o of and adapta- 

form. and lias both lions lrom 

translaled and accepted 11 o 1 a c e , 
Gautier's ad\ice ' whether m 

“ <> Poi.i, then, JoiIhmi Freni li 01 

flir loosoK sandalled other hums- 

*. , ures, ate 

Choosr ratlin thou to 

wtMI also notable 

The buskin strait .ind A liteiurv 

icise ’* (lesiiieiaf mu 

As is well known, Mr. is an edi- 

Dobson was largely tion of the 

responsible lor that odes with 

fashion ol thirty \ears anmtrodui- 

ago, t lie results whereof turn by Mr. 

are enshrined in the D u b s o n , 

little anthology -al- and these 

ready a classic — entitled versions 

“Ballades and Ron- gathered 

dcaus.” He was the into a 11 

author ot the first pure appendix. 


cate prefeienccs where per- 
often attained or approximated is difficult. 


s 



k 'oi nJu ur f/u Cult 

The Cure's Progress. 

I>ia\vu by Hugh Thomson. 

1 roiii • Th* 1 Stoi y nf Kosma and otlu i \ fiscs " iKcgan Paul). 
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Mr. Dobson's metrical experiments have not boon 
confined to imitations of Voiture and Danville. He has 
the science and ingenuity of a Troubadour. " 'I lie 
Masque of the Caliph/' for instance, where all the 
rhymes arc double, is a remarkable tour dc force ; and lie 
has been equally happy with linked and internal rhyme. 
“In Memoriam" and “An Horati.m Ode to the King's 
Most Excellent Majesty," illustrating the first oi these 
characteristics, and “Threescore and Ten" displacing 
the second, are a reminder, were anv needed, that there 1 
is no discord between technical ingenuity and spiritual 
seriousness. 

Though lacking the fragrance and distinction of his 
verse, Mr. Dobson's prose is easy and pleasant to read , 
and iiis essays have many of the characteristics of his 
poems. Loving letters for their own sake, Mr. Dobson 
has nevei been concerned with theories of criticism, and 
the papers which form the volumes beginning with the 


fust scries of “Eighteenth Century Vignettes" and 
ending, so far, with “At Prior Park," though full of 
admirable judgments, are rather constructive than 
analytical. An erstwhile art student, Mr. Dobson is an 
exquisite draughtsman with words ; and “ Vignettes," as 
a generic description of his shorter studies, is a happy 
choice. 1 Ie combines, moreover, a scientific accuracy and 
cart 1 for detail with the artist's power of informing his sub- 
ject with life. Here, possibly, the influence of his French 
anccMiyniaA betiac ed, for this combination is very charac- 
teristic ol French criticism. Mr. Dobson is, indeed, almost 
as conversant with the life and letters of France as with 
tho^e of his own country, ami he has written nothing 
better 111 prose than the dainty and sympathetic studies 
- published together as “Four Frenchwomen" — of 
Charlotte ( onlay. Madame Roland, the Princess© dc 
Lamhalle. and Madame de Genlis. His knowledge ol the 
eighteenth century is remarkable. That lie has other 

loves we know r : 



Montaigne with his sheepskin 
blistered. 

And Howell the worse for 
wear. 

And the worm-drilled Jesuits' 
Horace 

And the little old cropped 
Mohere, 

And the Burton I bought for 
a florin. 

And the Rabelais foxed and 
llca'd . . . 

There js also plenty of evi- 
dence that he is well read in 
more modern literature, and 
has a place in lus heart not 
only lor Thackeray and Loc- 
ker- Lampson, hut for Tenny- 
son ami FitzGerald. But the 
first impression left by many 
of his books is that lie has 
lived exclusively in the clays 
of the Georges. He takes the 
Gentleman's Magazine as much 
for granted as other men take 
The Times , and the wits and 
letter - writers aie Ins own 
cronies and correspondents. 
He has, however, the subtk 
art of being allusive without 
being obscure, and instead of 
bewildering us, he gives us a 
flattering illusion ol equal 
erudition. He assumes in his 
reader 

“ A common taste for old 
costume — 

Old pictures — books ..." 

and hands his snuff-l>ox with 
no hint of condescension. 

Mr. Dobson has written 
of Carmontelle and Kate 
Greenaway as sympathetically 
as of Steele or Goldsmith, 
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but his attitude towards art has an unmistakably 
literary flavour. His interest is in portraiture and genre, 
rather than in landscape or “ expressionism/' He is 
unashamedly concerned with the subject of a picture, 
which he has the not very common gift of being able 
to describe in a telling manner. His first full-length 
biography was a life of Hogarth, which has been 
several times reprinted and elaborated. He is also the 
author of a book 
on Thomas Be- 
wick and his 
pupils, a note 
on Holbein's 
“Dance of 
Death, 19 which 
inspired him be- 
sides to a stately 
chant royal ; and 
an introduction 
to an edition of 
Reynolds's “Dis- 
courses.” 

As a bio- 
grapher Mr. 

Dobson is con- 
spicuous for 
sympathy and 
im parti alitv . 

His study of 
Horace Walpole, 
for instance, is a 
model of how 
to treat an un- 
horoir theme. 

Without seeking 
to canonise the 
worldly Horace, 
he has vindicated 
hi m a ga i 11 s t 
the rhetorical 
m a 1 e vo 1 ence 
of Macaulay, and 
has set the story 
of the Chatterton 
affair in proper 
perspective. 

Since the publi- 
cation of his 
life of Fielding in the English Men of Letters 
Series, just thirty years ago, he has been an un- 
wearying champion of the great novelist's reputation. 
Only the other day there apjiearcd in the National 
Review a M New Dialogue of the Dead," in which the 
author of " Tom Jones " meets his first biographer, 
Arthur Murphy, in Shadow-Land, and reduces him to a 
salutary, if tardy, sjieechlcssness. " Mr. Austin Dobson/' 
said James Russell Lowell in his address at the unveil- 
ing of the bust of Fielding at Shire Hall, Taunton, in 
1883, “ has done, perhaps, as true a service as one man 
of letters ever did to another by reducing what little is 
known of the life of Fielding from chaos to coherence 


by ridding it of fable, by correcting and co-ordinating 
dates, by cross-examining tradition till it stammeringly 
confessed that it had no visible means of subsistence, 
and lias thus enabled us to get some authentic glimpse 
of the man as he ically was. He has rescued the body 
of Fielding from beneath the swinish hoofs which were 
trampling it as once they trampled the Knight of La 
Mancha, whom Fielding so heartily admired." 

This i s gener- 
o u s but not 
excessive praise ; 
and by a pleasant 
chance the verses 
which its re- 
cipient had 
written for the 

0 c c a s i o n 
which it was to 
be uttdfed, are 
among his hap- 
piest efforts 
whether as a poet 
or as the friend 
of Fielding. 

Mr. Dobson 
has not entered 
into competition 
with his great 
contemporaries. 
As critic he has 
never aspired to 
the prophetic 
mantle of Ruskin 
or Arnold ; nor 
as poet to the 
laurels of Brown - 
ingor Swinburne. 
Rightly or 
wrnnglv, he has 
shunned the 
higher serious- 
ness. Biu within 
the limits set by 
his modesty he is 
a siugcr not only 

01 in Unite grace 
and courtesy, but 
of real feeling and 

a fundamental earnestness. Peerless as a w'riter of vers 
dc socitte, he could not, if he Would, be that only. 
And if— to indulge once fliore the convenient habit 
oi liiidmg the apt quotation in the matter in hand — we 
mav say of him and his poetry that 

It will last till men wear} of pleasure 
I11 measure* ! 

It will last till men wearv ol laughter 
And .liter ! 

we may as truly add (though absit omen /) that 

" He held his pen in trust 
To Art, ” 

and has ever been the faithful servant of an exacting ideal. 



Mr. Austin Dobson. 

1‘rotn .1 portrait painted hy Sjlvi.i Cossc (Wa>, u,ot>). Kept mliict d b) kind pi rum s|«n of the .mist 
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“THE BOOKMAN" PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


MAY, 1913 . 

Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the 15 /// of the month to 

"The Prize Page." This Bookman, Messrs. Hodrter & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

The date fixed above for sending ui answers does not apply to competitors resident abroad, except in the case of 
competitions Nos. 1 and 3 ; answers from Foreign or Colonial readers for competitions 2, 4 and 5 (the subjects of these being 
the same each month) will be admissible to the first competitions that are adjudicated upon after the date of their receipt . 
Each competitor may send m anv number of attempts provided each attempt is written on a separate sheet of paper . 


I. — A Prize oe One Guinea is ottered foi the best 
original ballad m not moie than forty -eight lines. 
Will Colonial and Foreign competitors please note 
that wc shall offer the prize next month for the best 
original sonnet instead of for a ballad. 

II. — IjTPrize oe Hale a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
feview or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous natuie. 

III.— A Prize oe Three New Books is offered for the 


besl oiiginal epigram on any current literary 
topic or recent literary development 

IV — A Prize oe Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review in not more than one hundred words 
ot any recently published book, Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 



(Lme hither yc Gallants, 

Crmt hither, ye Mails , 

Toths tnm-gravelled Vtsdk\ 
to the study Arcades 9 

Ccne hither. Come tutker — * ^ t\m . 

the Nightingales call TEST:. — ^5^-7 

Sm£ Wum, Vauxkall ! Vaiuchalll 

Here the 'brentice from Aldgate may ogle a Toast ' 
Here Ait Lordship must dhow the Knight cf the Pod * 
Tor the Wicket 19 free to the Great and the Small; — 
Sind Tuitar *-ra to. , Vauxkall ' Vauxh all ! 

* -f 

Here Betty may J taunt in her Mistress's Suck 9 
\H ere Trip toear kio Master's Brocade ontus Bath! 
'Here a /Pussy may ride . and a 7 * * - * L ~ n 

Sing TsntLmrnrn. , Vauxh. all ! 


2 1 
Come tutker ye C its from your Lot hhury hives ' | 

Come hitfur ye Husbands. •*tL look toycurMtves^ 
_) For the Sparks are as thick as the Leaves in 

SmgTanUr.r^ VauAaU'VuvlOil' 

.‘jr 


fc. 




i$L 


aTypeofl 


with, its Brums and e£sJtin\ 


| ’ and ken Valour may ash 9 

l//en Ut plainest may pass for a Bak. fin a Mas k)f |^r — — ■ — — — 

I Her* a Domino covers the Short and He Tall, - rj\Tis a lyfc of the Mfirld, fir when once you come in 
-lintAr^ri y auxkall i VauTkaU , you. art Uk t»$> out, -hke the Wvjd'fo 

^ StTLgTsntajrarsru, JSuxhof If JZuxkall ! 


Poem by Austin Dobson. Design by Randolph Caldecott, R.I. 
Reproduced from The A lauaxtne vt Art by permission of Messrs. Cassell. 


Vauxhall. 


SPECIAL 

ANNOUNCEMENT: 

TWENTY-ONE 
GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
COMPETITION. 

A First Pnr.r of Five Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Two 
Guineas a ill be given for the best 
and second best original lyric . 

A First Prize of Five (mine as 
and a Second Prize of Iwo 
Guineas mil be given for the besl 
and second best original sonnet 
on Shakespeare, Milton, ( hauicr, 
Keats , Shelley, Burns, Scott, 
Byron , I Vordsworth , Wclh ngton , 
Nelson, Gladstone, Disraeli, Dar- 
win, or any other famous English- 
man. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Two 
Guineas will be given for the best 
and second best original humorous 
poem in not more than forty lines. 

All Poems should be addressed 
to the Editor, and should reat n the 
offices 0/ Tiie Bookman, 5/. Paul's 
House , Warwick Square, London, 
E.C . , not later than the first post 
on the 2 nd June next, if sent from 
any part of the British Isles, and 
by the ist July if from the 
(olumes, India , or elsewhere 
abroad. Envelopes should be 
marked Twenty - one Guineas 
Competition. 

The name and address of the 
competitor must be written on each 
MS., and will be published in the 
event of a Prize being awarded to 
him . Any competitor who wishes 
to do so may add a pseudonym , 
to be used instead of his own 
nime if his poem is printed but 
does not receive a prize . 
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The awards will he announced in The Bookman for 
August next , and in addition to the winning poems a large 
selection of the best of the others sent in will he published tn 
a Special Supplement to that Number. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR APRIL. 


" I hear your Clirist cry : * Pardon ! * 

I JieTr your lips breathe * Slay ' 
The peace He* Rave, the grace 1 crave, 
Your passion sweeps away ! " 

The priest *-ct down his wim* tup: 

" Blasphemer * ” tierce he cried , 

And swords outsptang and loudly rang 
The spe.us on cither side 


I.- The Prize for the best original Ballad is again 
divided, and we are sending Half a Guinea to 
D K. Boilcau. of St. Croix, Bath, .and Hal* 
a Guinea to E. A. Potter, of Sutton Road, 
Erdington. Birmingham, for the following : 

F 1 NHLA. 

F111 ula was my princess 

That dwelt by the Northern sea. 

Fin ula's raven tresses 

Hu hr down lielow her knee 
And it’s, oh tor my dark-haired lady, 

The laircst among them all — 

For she sings no more at hci window, 

-Nor dances adown the liall. 


But, ** JVjie!" In. ike m the Franklin, 

" I here’s truth in e\er\ wind 1 
Faint through the sound ol earth around 
The liol if d Voice 1 heard. 

“ * F>o good to them that lnte you ’ — 

T >r 1 11k from niv cup, <> Ikmci 
I Cat ot m\ btea I, rest on my bed, 

And pass in peace agon 

"But pidge not of Ills Men v 
Bv the poor grace I bring 
To meet the claim of the High Name 
Of Christ, the Heavenly Kni|; ’ " 

'I hat night the Franklin’ 1 vision 
Beheld, a wonder sweet, 


Fimila was my princess 

JYoudly she wore her crown . 

And the tread of her passing footstep 


In plorv shine the ( lirist Divine, 

With ]udas at His Feet. 

1C A. Potter 


Was lighter tlian thistledown 
And it's, oh for niv lo\elv lady - 
For her little teot he still , 

An«l she comet h no more to meel me 
When I rule up the Castle lull 

Fimila was mv princess 

She sang like the birds 111 
May , 

And the sound ot her blithe- 
some laughter, 

Made music all the day 
And it's, oli fot mv tender lady — 
For the blue of het eves is dim , 
Ami her hands are like carven lilies 
That lie at the river’s brim 

Fimila was m\ pimcess 

1 loved her 111 \ears gone bv , 
Anti 1 wooed her 111 earlv 
spring-time, 

In w intei did she die 
And it’s, oh for mv winsome ladv — 
In her grave bv the Northern 
sea — 

For she sleeps where the winds arc* 
1 ailing, 

And the sea-wave tosses free 
1) I\. Boillat. 

Till. PF.ACK ol* CHRISTMAS 
'J here came a gum sea-rover, 
While Christmas wassail rang 
In the Saxon’s hall, where set! and 
thrall 

Of Christ the Saviour sang. 

A boon," he cried, the Norseman, 
Whose hands with blood wne red, 

‘ Thai in His Name Whom ve 
acclaim 

I may be sheltered " 

lip rose the Saxon franklin, 

In bitter scorn he cried 
" Avc 1 when our Ford in sweet 
accord 

Bids Judas to His Side 1 

" Our blood is on your long sword, 
t)ur lives are on >our hand; 

For vengeance dread cr> out 0111 
dead 

Throughout the English land ! 

" For tale of blazing roof-tree. 

For rape, and wrong, and raid , 
By gallows tree I'll pledge to thee 
I'ho welcome thou hast made I " 

Then scoffed the hardy rover . 

“ By Odin, brave, and Thor I 
How dare ye raise glad hymns of 
praise 



Poem hy Austin Dobson. Drawing bv Kali («reeiiav\a>. 


Save to red gods of war ? 


Reproduced from 1 he Maga^nc o. Ait by peumssion of Messrs. Cass* II. 
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A BALLAD OF THE CLOISTER. 



They robe her all in bridal white — 

(Her eyes are like the summer seas,) 

Her golden hair, with pearls bedight, 

Hippies like tire to her knees, 

As forth she steps, with stately tread, 

Attended by her maidens seven — 

A Hride of Christ, about to wed - 
A fair and virgin Spouse of Heaven 

They lead her to the Altar-rail — 

(Het eves are calm as moonlit skies,) 

About her libny brutal veil 

'1 he clouds oi intense cling and rise ; 

Her thoughts are with her Lord above, 

Till suddenly, then? meets her glance 
\ face she might have learned to love- - 
And lips she might have kissed, perchance ! 

They bear her up the winding stair — 

(Her eves are passionate as flame,) 

They cut otl all her golden hair. 

Her former glorv now her shame , 

'J hcv robe her in funereal black. 

To hide her grace lrom loving c\cs 
And then 111 silence lead her back, 

A jorm that none may recognise 

They take her to the convent cell 

(Her e\cs seem carven out of stone,) 

Thcv bid her pray till Vesper bell, 

And then thev leave her all alone. 

Her lingers stray among her beads - 
She falls upon hei bended knees- 
I hit all the while her spirit bleeds, 

And all the while — one face she sees' 

Her tears are frozen ere they tall — 
filer eyes are like incarnate woe,) 

“ All Christ 1 " she cries, “ 1 gave J lire all, 

And wlierelore should this thing be so ' 

I pray Th<*e tell me. oi Ihv grace 
Wherefore tins evil thing should be 
That this dread vision of Jus iaie 

Should creep between mv soul anil Thee * *' 

1 lieu soft 1 v steals a Spirit Voice 

(Her starrv eves thiough tear-drops -dune,) 
Weep no more, daughter but rejoin* 

Thy soul and bodv still art 1 Mine , £ 

Yet 111 M\ Father's House above. 

Close to Mv 1 eet the saints prepuic 
A place tor him whom thou dost love 
l*or thou shall save his soul b\ pravet ' 

(Violet I). ( hapmaii, “ Soricnto,” Burnham, 
Somerset ) 


Wc also sc let t for printing * 


WHEEL Tills. DLKYM M MJ h IS Jill- si \. 

Heard von the wind 111 the night, my lads, 

Wheie tl»e Heiwcnt meets the sea * 

The foam on the rocks is while, mv Jads, 

And .is wild as the times be 
We raced through the wind ol tlie gale. 

When our masts were stript of the sail, 

Ami the Jon] winds sang, 

And the breakers* <lang 
Was louder than Death's own hail ! 

Saw )ou our boat in the night, mv lads, 

Where the forwent meets the sea? 

As svvitt as the swallow’s flight, my lads, 

Through the seething loam went we. 

Our rudder was gone, t»e tempest bore 
Our IkmI to the howling, rocky shore, 

W it h a siglitle-s dash, 

Anil a grinding crash, 

W T c sank, and we rose no more • 

Hear you mv tale in the night, mv Jads, 

When 1 the Derwent nirrt.s the sea * 

O, I am the captain's sprite, my lads, 

And I haunt wliere ihc breakers be; 

When whistles the wind at the using gale, 

I rise from the rocks w r ith my ghostly hail ; 

And I cry : Beware 

Of the wild reel there," 

And the sea gives an answering wail 

(Berwick Sayers, 65, A\ondale Road, South Croxdon). 


Thi'- competition has been a little disappointing m 
quaht\ . but \c i v good ballads have also been sent in by 
Wmilred Cook / Birkenlu ad), Joan Adiir (Dublin), 1 ). 
Tvuvddalc (Bitkdale). E. W Higgs (Clapton), Marjorie 
W ( inshie (Wolverhampton), Millie ent Gibson (Liver- 
pool), Vernon H Porter (( lapton), Doris Rochefort (Stoke 
Newington), Alexander K ( Eaton (Forest Gate), Geo. 
K. Blake (Greenock), F. N. Jellitoe (Stockwell), M. D. 
Baynes (Teignmoiith). H. Douglas Hamilton (Bristol), 
K EKie Hunt (North Shields), E. Price (Biimm-’ham), 
M iss M. ( hnstmas (Sevenoaks) , Alice D. Neal (Elland), 
Noel D Braithwaite (Ashton-under- Lvne), Austen H. 
Pennington (Oldbury), Horace W. Walkei (Beeston), 
John MacTaggart (Edinburgh), Frank Dale (Saxmund- 
hamj, Rev. J Shone (Bangui), A. S. Hume (Birkenhead), 
Hadley Ford (Clifton), Margaret Dunn (Hammer- 
smith). John H GJadweJJ (Worcester), Margaret E. 
Painter (Wimbledon), Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn), Will 
Louden (Dunfermline), Alice W. Linford (S Tottenham), 
Margaret McDonnell (Glasgow), Florence Bagster (Ken- 
dal), Maud Marion Burnell (Ashford), G. M. Hennings 
(St. Albans), Edward H. Bucknole (Boscombe), Richard 
P. McCoy (Gillingham), R Cogger (Hartford). R. B. Ince 
(Jarvis Brook). H. M. Waithman (Chudleigh), Chris. W. 
Martin (Plumstead). M. A. Newman (Fiamhngliam), J. C.. 
Church (Castleford), Cyril CL Taylor (Heswall), Beatrice 
Craig (Straida'ran), Eveline Emily He (Plumstead), Mrs. 
C. P. F. Fcrner (Glasgow). E. Irene Seaton (Boxnioor), 
Edith Leadbeater (Hirst all), Marjorie Ogle (Colne). Rev. 
J. A S. Wilson (Edinburgli), R. B. Matson ; Gwendoline 
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PRISON SONGS AND POEMS By J Koukki Clarke 
“ r .a hour we must, and labour lurcl ” 

llLRKK'K — Lahout . 

(A. C. Laughton, 4, Hatfield Street , Wakefield ) 

WHliKli ARK YOU C.OINC. |(> > I 5 \ !•. Komss 

(Heinem.mil ) 

“ Ysk me no more ” 

I'l NNYsciN — / he Frith ess 

(Irenr Pollock Laloude, 14, Fmostrr ko.nl. Hath ) 

THK WOMAN MOVICMF NT By Tli 1 n Ki \ (P.iln.un ) 

" BreiK, bic.ik, break ” 

I 1 nnyson 

(Thomas lluflmgton. «S, Gianh\ Road. Hcadinglev, 

Leeds ) 

111 The PKl/r for the best original drawing illustrating 
the title of anv book mentioned in last month’s 
Bookman, is diwded. and we aie sending lwo 
Niov Books to Mr. Ronald Harley, ot Went- 
worth Road, Four Oaks, BirmingJiam, and^vo 
New Hooks to Mr Michael Toale, ol The Red 
Cottage, West Paik, Leeds, for the drawings 
reproduced on pages 62 and (>.> We specially 
commend tlie drawings received lrom J. PI 
Fletcher (Tottenham), llenr\ G. Dowling (Ports- 
mouth), W. E. I)odswoi*th (Sheffield), Doris 
Dean (Bromley), Rose Reynolds (Christchurch, 
Hants), W. Hawkins, Jun. (Sheffield), Alfred 
Victor Waller (Sunderland), E S. Heron 
(Chester). J. N. Pickthall (London, W.), R. F. 
Reynolds (Lanbedr) 


(Devonport), E. Summers (Dukinlield). Dorothy I 
bmitli (Gravesend). Archibald J. A. Wilson (Ronde- 
boscli, ( ape Town), Constance Goodwin ((’lapham) 
Lorna Fane (St. AnneVon-Sea), Marion ( owall 
(Murray field), Doris Dean (Bromley), Emily Cornell 
(Upper Norwood), Joseph Poole Addey (Kingston- 
on-Tlianies), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsburx). 1 - 
Lov(H Laugton (Burton-on-Tient), Theodore Ma\- 
nard (London, W), B. Vickery (Bradford), \\ . A. 
Me Fhail (Glasgow ) 

11 .- Flic Phizp nr 11.uk a (rCiNi* a for the best 
quotation is uw'arded to Miss Marion F 
Brown, ol 7, Central Road, (iloiicester, for 
the billowing : 

1J1L 1*( >KCELAI N LADY By Ikidikuk Kbps 
(M artin Seeker ) 

" lake her up tenderly, 

Lift lier with cart* " 

T llocm — H ridge of Sigh* 

We also select lot printing : 

Till: AM. VI EUR GENTLEMAN By JmtKY 1 'aknul 
(S ampson Low ) 

” You’ll find him working imldlv sit the Par 
After a touch at two 01 throe professions ” 

Sir \V. S Cilber r — To Mv limit 
(E. A. Pearson, Nuss Mayo, Fleet ) 

A QUAKER WOOING By Mrs Fred Uh.YNoi.ns 

(Hutchinson ) 

“ Some little talk awhile of Me ami 1 hoc 
There was ” 

Fii/glrai iv- Omar Kh iyyum 
(Charles Powvll, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

FORTUNES FOR FARMERS Uv Bern \rd Giihkri 

M That must depend on the weather.” 

Lkwis Carroll — The Hunting of the Snark 

(W. McC. Miller, Straidarran House, 

Co. Londonderry.) 




Mrs. Primrose and her family. 

Prawn by Hugh Thomson. 

1 r*« "The Viui ol Wakefield, M with Preface b> Austin Dobson and 
illustrated by HukIi 'I bomson (Macmillan). 

I). Harold (High Barnet), I). M. Kcimodc (t o\ entry), 
W. II. Hamilton (Aberdeen), ('.lattice Vman ( 1 ’cnartli) . 
EvHvn Simins (Brighton). Stanley Simpson (Birkenhead), 
IT K. Smith (Newcastle-on -Tyne). M Bicktliall (London, 
W.) E. M Northcott (West Kilby). Mis. A. E. Wise 
"'llliani Morriss (Sheffield) A W. Jay 
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IV.— The Prize of Half a 
(il'INFA for the IxiSt 
review in not more 
than a hundred words 
is awarded to Mr. R. 
W. King, of “ Deep- 
dene, '* (afford Hill. 
S.E.,forthc following : 

THF VICTOR] \X AC.K 1 \ 
ENGLISH LriFRA'ITRF 

Bv G K ClUM I'RION. 

(Williams A Nnrgalt * ) 

To a psychologist stud\ing thi* 
nunrl of " G K C ", tins ImioI* 
would be absorbingly interesting . 
to the literary student it is rather 
curious Considerably more than 
half deals with polities and religion, 
rather than with literature 111 nn\ 
aspect. Kven when " (» K t 
docs treat of pure htei.it lire, lie 
say^^i great main more clever 
things than true ones lbs well- 
known sturdy independence ot 
opinuCi is, we fear, 111 serious 
danger here of becoming aggres 
sive bigotry ; and the mere student 
is thus hard put to it to resist being 
its many splendid, but 


carried off lus feet 
an eli trust worthy, paradoxes 


We also select for punting * 

GROWING PAIXi* By Ivy Low (lleinemann ) 

In an age of introspection we are all apt to analyse Lite till 
we jiinl it 111 pieces at our feet, and then to lament because we 
cannot put it together again And thus it was with Gertrude, 
the heroine of “ t. rowing I'ains ’’ Kvineing considerable powers 
of observation and psyc hologu al insight, Miss Low gives us a 
well-drawn picture of middle-class London girlhood which, 
redeemed bv a certain lightness of touch trom a tendency to 
morlmlitv, is well worth reading, but which leaves us with a 
strong desire to take the neuiotic Gettrudc out lor a long walk 
in the rain 

(Edgar Eutc, Author’s Club, 2, Whitehall < ourt, S.W.) 

I III- COMMON THAT I LOVL 

By W ]*hK( jval Wivsifli, FI.S, and Henry I*. ‘Jiknlk 
(Deni ) 

Base mating alwavs, Nature Study lias now become a fashion. 
From the noise ol the commercial world, and from the smell of 
the petrol, t lit ulv man now joins- in the spirit- with the 
little child of the Board School standards, to enjoy the un- 
speakable, and >et speaking, things of the eartli and sky. This 
little handbook, one of a series, is a wonderfully useful practical 
guide to those tilings that one knows there are around, but >ct 
knows them not The illustrations are plain, the language 
simple, and all combined to read like -like Lile 

(A. E. (lowers, 32 , Broad Street, Haverhill, Suffolk.) 


Miss Rosalind Murray’s “ Moon- 
seed " ; the plot-construction is so 
good that one chics not foresee 
the end, and the minor characters 
are excellently done. But Miss 
Murray should make her people 
do something , feelings alone be- 
come wearisome. She should culti- 
vate a sense of humour, and, when 
describing a well-known place like 
Ainalti so accurately that it can 
be recognised by anyone who has 
not been there, she should give it 
its own name. 

(Floiencc G. Fidler, 131, Abbey 
Road, London, N.W.) 


THE VICTORIAN AGE IN 
LI T FEATURE 

G 1 \ Chester ion (Williams and 
Norgatc ) 

This book exemplifies the inevi-' 
table result oJ setting upon a work 
that is primarily crilical a nunc! 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s Bookplate. that is primarily constructive 

The essence of criticism, as 
Arnold insisted, is lliat one 
should make transparent the window of one’s own perception. 
Mr Chesterton lias shown us the Victorians through the stained- 
glass of h»s own highly individualised personality. It is an 
account rather of Mr Chesterton than of Victorian literature. 
Nevertheless men, book*, movements, characteristics, and 
tendencies, he hits ofl in phrases, simihes, and sentences of a 
felicity that compels the consent of lus lutteiest opponents in 



by 


Till- 


F Benson 


WEAKER VESSEL By T 
(Hcincmann ) 

Harry Whittaker finds that the elusive elf called ” Inspira- 
tion " appear-, only when he is under the influence of alcohol. 
Withoul its stimulus the doors oi lus dramatic genius remain 
obstmaielv baried 'Jo Eleanor, the stronger vessel, a character 
drawn with unusual insight, falls the task of lighting her hus- 
band’- battles Iler weapons are love and an infinite capacity 
lor midei standing \nd never omc do those weapons become 

dulled: not even m the big crisi-, of her married hie Mr. 
Benson’s stvle is .iiliniral^v re 
strained, ami In wiite.uith .'Mjuiel 
btrengtli that ‘giis tliere ’ bv 
reason ol its very tmolitt usiveii'^ss 

(Cyril (i Taylor, F;n r 
Hall, Heswall, Cheslme) 


MOONSJvhl) Bv Rosaiivp 
Meiocay (Sidgwic k A Ja( kson ) 

Any new writer, saddled with 
an illustrious parentage, is heavilv 
handicapped , inevitably, loo much 
is expected There are, however, 
two points for congratulation in 




brawn by Hugh 1 homson 

Heading from “The Old &dan Chau” in “Ihc f1.1II.ul of lieau brocade 
and other 1 ‘ocrui " (Kcgan IMul 


art, politics and religion. 

(J. H. Dugdale, Jesus College, Oxford ) 

We specially commend the reviews sen! in by Ernest 
S. Heron (Chester), Doris Baker (Last bourne). F. W. 
Lawtiold (Cambridge), Irene Bollock Lalonde (Bath), 
Miss Mackorlmic (M. Andrews), Robert B. Boswell 
(Bassett, Southampton), A. A. Chadwick (Derby), Lucy 
G Chamberlain (Llandudno). G I). M. A Hinson (Hamp- 
stead), ( laude L Penrose (Woolwicli), Edna SmalMrood 
(Highbury, N.), Miss J. A Jenkins (Liverpool), S. A. 
J)ood\ (Boscoinbe), J B. ifoulkes (Mellor, Derbyshire), 
Gwendoline Jones (Swansea), L. Cargill (Wallington), 
Gertiude M. El wood (Grimsbv), Mary Kingdom (Leam- 
ington, Spa), Miss L. Mugfotd (South Norwood IIill), 
L. H Cooke (Heaton Moor, Lancs), W. H. (oilman 
(1 >c\ ize-s) , Miss Van dor Pant (Highgatc, N ), Mrs. Hooper 
(Wanstead), W. J. Hollman (Rhyl), Miss L. J. Bonham 
(Colchester), Ernest F. Seymour (Kill mm, N.W.), 
M M M (Glasgow, W.), Alan C. Fraser (Dodington, Bridg- 
water), Frances D. Watson (Heaton Moor, Stockport), 
W. McC Miller (Londonderry), Miss C. Wilson (Aber- 
deen), Muriel M. B Aikman (Kelvinside, Glasgow), M. A. 
Newman (Framlinghain), Ronald Harley (Binnmgham), 
N. Raghunathan (Kumbakouam, S India), G. M North- 
cot t (West Kirby, Birkenhead), Edith Chadwick* (Derby), 
William F. Spalding (Palmer’s Green, N.), I S. Alex- 
ander (Stoke Newington, N.), Emit Fletcher (Notting- 
ham). Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), Sybil Waller 
(London, S.W.), Arnold S. 
Walton (New'castle-on-Tyne), 
Miriam Kirkby (Dore, Shef- 
field), H. Francis Young (Bow\ 
E.) ( and James A. Richards 
Tenby). 

V. — The Prize of One 
Year’s Subscription 
to “ The Bookman " 
is awarded to Mr. H. 
Helsby, 55, Kingsley 
Road, Liverpool. 
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THE ART OF HUGH THOMSON. 

By J. P. Collins. 


T IIK association of Mr. Dobson's rmisc with the 
art of Hu r \Xhomsnn, is the most natural thing 
in the world. It • ®es as easily to the mind as to couple 
Keats with Severn or Dickens with Cruikshank and 
“ Phiz." One of the most beguiling of Mr. Dolisnn’s 
essays is written in praise of Hugh Thomson, " an artist 
(he says) w hose hand is never so happy as when it works 
in the half-light of a bygone time." There, in a phrase, 
lies the note of sympathy, and all the other notes follow 
in due harmony. Both poet and artist came into 
their own at a time when the Victorian era was growing 
too self-centred, too consciously moral and instructive, 
too intensely modern as modernity counted twenty 
or thirty years ago. Tt costs an effort in this latei 
dav, perhaps, to talk ot the ’eighties as crude and pre- 
occupied with novelties , but one may take leave to 
doubt if this age of cinemas and hydroplanes 
over takes itselt quite so seriously as did the period 
that hailed the bicycle and the" bun" and rang with 
the exploits of the late Charles Peace 

To eoriect and leaven tint self-importance ol the 
‘eighties, there was no better influence than a re\ival 
ot the essence ol the seventeenth and eighteenth centui ics, 
and it fell to Mi. Thomson to remind our generation 
that the costume' and tradition ol llogart h's lime has still 
“ potenr\ ol hie” 111 it All that is demanded in the 
process ol resumption is that the artist shall ha\e 
humanit\ and lieshnoss enough 1 he wire ni contact 
is there it enough current 
come# to quicken it ; and 
the application of this 
simple rule is the onl\ 
set ret underlying Thomson's 
u 01 k. He began with all 
the aptitudes and a true 
e\e, of course — these were 
essentials , hut the rest ol 
his achievement lias been 
simply the pouring ol his 
own rich nature into the 
channels ol fancy and intoi- 
pre.tation. Sooner or later 
in this held he was bound 
to chance upon the lyrics 
of Mr Dobson, and we may 
count it a happy fortune for 
us all that the chance came 
early. 

Mr. Thomson's iiist start 
in life - barring Ins birth at 
Colei ame, of course was in 
the linen mills of Belfast 
It was another kind oi null 
that Longfellow’ was think- 
ing of when he wrote lus 
famous line, but at any rate 1 
the linen mills went far too 
slowly for a lad whose bent 
was all for drawing. One 
<lay his inaptitude for 


textiles and trade showed an active phase, lor lie took the 
trouble to w r arn a client in his dunce of a material, and 
as this piece of advice cost the firm a modicum of gain 
per yard, they concluded in all good humour that they 
would rather part with their pupil than with their 
profit. Just about this time the uncommeicial \outh was 
illuminating an address lor his old schoolmaster on 
retirement, and this labour of 1 o\ e was shown 1 >\ some 
one to the principals at Marcus Ward’s, the 1 duel art 
publishing firm in Ireland To the noxicr's delight 
they offered him a post in then designing ollire, 
and the lad who had shown himself so undesigimig in 
trade soon excelled expectations as a chaughKinan. 
He put in a four years' term of apprenticeship, and 
another four years alter that As he siys himself, ligd it 
not been for a re-arrangement of the lirm, lie might 
have been contentedly at Belfast until now 

Thus early in the ’eighties and lus own twenties, 
Thomson came to London, and Ins first experiences were? 
not of a sort to inflate young hopes, humble as they were. 
He persevered 111 Ins siege of .1 big illustrated paper 
until be had captured the heart ot the art editor, 
when of a sudden the proprietor snuffed lus am- 
bitions there by a blunt refusal A \ei\ few years 
later that decision was loftilx overlooked and the 
artist invited to contribute to t heir columns; this time, 
the curt refusal came from Mi 'I homson For things 
at last had begun to be 1 more enc ouragmg 1 le had gained 

a footing on the 1 staff en- 
gaged by Mr. ( 01m ns fari 
ten the new English Illus- 
trated Magazine, and no one 
who has watched the evolu- 
tion ol our art periodicals 
will forget the tin ill it < aiised 
by its detei mined and suc- 
cessful attempt to set up a 
standard which ha - not been 
beaten since Its first 
\ ninnies, m spite of thin 
paper .uid an air nf Jecluig 
then wax. “-till proclaim the 
most distinctive bid lor per- 
lection 111 mil magazines 
that the last century pro- 
duced, and no Bntish 
pciaidical can show a higher 
proportion ol conti llmt 01s 
xx ho haxe risen to eminence 
since One of these was 
Mr. Dobson, ah cad v famous 
for his inimitable \ erse, and 
it xvas to accompany his 
prose papeisin tin magazine 
that Mi. Thomson was lust 
asked to use lus pencil as 
an illustrator. 

The lirst xenture xvas a 
misadventure, in a way. 
lhe artist xvas told to turn 



p o ay F. 0 Mr. Hugh Thomson. 

Specially taken for Tub Bookman. 
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^383^5? 


out a few 
drawings to 
adorn an / 

article on ( 

Covent Gar- 
den. Unfor- 
tunately no 
period was - 

nominated in 
the bond, 

.and this led 
up to a di- 
vergence o f 
.a century 
•or so. Mr. 

Thomson, 
seized with a 

££ dat * *TfVW(\J3jXn3tr notion in the]uney if tticj^alny- 

drew a series I) "*" b5 

From ‘‘Djiya with Sir Ro 

of studies of 

the Garden as it is to-day — or existed then — and it 
was not until delivery that he learned Mr. Dob- 
son's pen was occupied with Covent Garden of the 
eighteenth century. With his usual resource and 
amiability, Mr. Comyns Carr procured a few old prints, 
and it was with this unco-ordinated series of pictures that 
the paper made its appearance, to the satisfaction 
of nobody, perhaps, and the puzzled surprise of the 
discerning reader. At any rate, the occurrence taught 


Drawn b> Hu^li Thomson. 

rom •* Day. with Sir Roger do Covorloy " (Macmillan). 


its lesson, 
and the 
courtly tone 
of Mr. Dob- 
son's muse 
found no de- 
parture in 
time — no 
syncopation, 
shall we say? 
— from his 
favourite 
illustrator 
af.ter that. 
Tlieybeckme 
firm friends, 
and it would 
be hard to 
say of whom 
Mr. Thom- 
son's mem- 


ories are the kindlier, Mr. Dobson or Mr. Comvns Carr. 
Certainly no editor could have been readier in courtesy 
or patience to a beginner, or less prone to confuse, as 
some editors have been known to do, testiness for taste, 
and arrogance for authority. 

Men have praised Mr. Thomson's dexterity, but 
dexterity is a bagatelle. Even the l , ost -impressionists 
have that, — or some of them had it once. The culti- 
vation or possession of a phvsieal faculty like drawing 


- 


The Little Bridal Procession. 

Prom *'SlUs Marne r/' by Georgo Klldt ; Illustrated by Hugh Thomson 
(MaruillUn) 


The Young Lady enteri 
the Pump Boom. 

From ” Evelina," by Fanny Burney (Macmillan). 
Drawn by Hugh Thomaon. 
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Lady Teazle. 

From one of Hugh Thomson’s colour illustrations to ** Tho School for Scandal." 
(Hoddrr & Stoughton ) 


is a poor thing in itself, unless it lias illumination behind 
it. 41 Unless you see visions.” Dean Church used to sa\ 
to his curates, 44 1 despair of you.” Mr. Thomson 
has had the happy knack throughout of passing his visions 
on to others. From his first magazine attempts, and 
the time when he made his bow to the spirit oi 
Caldecott, up to the delicate height and perfection 
of his pen work in ” Cranford,” and ” The Vicar,” he 
took his own wav, and in his own vein, just as his 
countryman Goldsmith did, and with something of the 
same resulting bounty to mankind, lie lias done no 
less in his pencilled landscapes in the 44 Highways 4 ' 
edition (landscape has always been his favourite lield). 
and the coloured plates of the later series. He has 
never been content with textual embellishment or the 
mere objective transcript. Like Abbey, he has found 


44 Say they rc lost, and call me to bear witness. 
Miss Neville. Mrs. Hsrdcastle and Tony LumpKIn. 

From our of Hugh lho.imn's colour illtistnlion* to “She* Sloop* to Conquer." 
(Ilcickkr & Stoughton ) 

his starting pomt in the spirit and conception of 
the author, and the rest has followed easily. As 
Traherne sings, he has 

“ . . . wandered over all men’s gi omuls, 

And found repose." 

Everything of his bears the impress of serenity, touched 
with the genuine love oi nature and the hues of health 
and beaut}*, and open to everv influence save the mor- 
bid and the trite. They sav the age is returning to the 
spiritual, for the same reason, perhaps, that the cynic 
recommended the policy of honestv it has 44 tried bo 4 h. ,r 
But it seems tv> me that our generation tan never wholly 
have lost touch with the things that are of good repute, 
since it has never forleitcd its admit ation for the gaiety 
and grace and genius of Hugh Thomson. 


■•v 
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Unpublished Sketches from Hugh Thomson's note book. 


Fisher-folk at Folkestone. 
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GOOD COMPANY.* 


By Walter Siciiel. 


E SSAYS should be companions who show country 
cousins the sights. And in the circle of this 
volume a brilliant friend speaks to us, intimately re- 
vealing not only the recesses of his own mind, but the 
very core of his striking themes. Nor are these, though 
diverse and even contrary, unrelated ; they are not, 
that is to say, of the kind that makes us wonder — as 
about the " fly in amber ” — " how the devil they got 
there.'’ They belong to one broad era or at least to sec- 
tions of it, and, much as they differ in tone and tem- 
perament, they are all more or less imbued with the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century atmosphere — that of 
Renaissance and Reformation. One of them indeed has 
aprairlier birthday — and with him we shall begin — but 
even he, the noble John Tiptoft, Karl of Worcester, is 
stewed in an Italy that brought forth Macliiavelli. 
And furthermore, like the; rest of his comrades, he 
is an adventurer by birthright. II it be objected that 
prosaic John Stow (ol "The Survey"), Sir Thomas 
Browne (of the “ Keligio Medici ”), and that brocaded 
Duchess of Newcastle (the sole woman of this fellow- 
ship) cannot strictly speaking so be called, our answer 

*“I£tsays in B:oi?rapliv " By Charles Wl ibl« y ss net. 
(Con 4 table ) 



The Bookstalls in Charing Cross Road. 

Drawn by Hugh Thomson, 

I 1 mi ** Highway* ail llywayi m London’* (Macmillan). 


must be a courteous dissent. The first was a can- 
tankerous citizen who longed to be a scholar and a 
gentleman but could never become either, and yet by 
a sheer enthusiasm for antiquity lost himself in an 
enduring work. If this was no adventure, what then is ? 
The second- -a secular saint — was eminently an adven- 
turer of the spirit, a " spiritual Don Quixote ” who, by 
virtue of that absorbing faculty, has poeticised our prose. 
And the third was throughout a fantastic of the first 
order, the sharer, moreover, of a queen's tragedy and 
exile. Each of them voyaged after the unknown, and 
of all adventurers Jason in his good ship Argo seems 
the eternal type. But though the golden fleece be 
Jason's quest, he is not necessarily a commercial traveller. 
Always he is a man of destiny and his ocean is a magic 
pathway. Indeed all who vividly give themselves out 
and venture much, however quietly, are adventurers. 
And of this 
valiant crew* our 
author is assured- 
ly a glad and 
gallant captain. 

Still, however, 
wc have not yet 
reached our John 
Tiptoft. But a 
last prefatory 
comment re- 
in a ins, Mi. 

Wliiblcy has the 
art, or rather the 
instinct, of play- 
ing round the 
persons portray- 
ed, of giving 
us variegated 
glimpses both ol 
character and cir- 
cumstance. lie 
can make a world 
out of a room, 
that is a great test, and the result is not a series of 
miniatures, but a biographical drama. Botli by what 
he says and by what lie leaves unsaid, he bodies forth 
the past till it moves before us. and his observations on 
its movements almost appear to be our own. 

Balliol has long enjoyed a manifold prominence, but 
which of her nurslings can rival Tiptoft, created Earl of 
Worcester when he was twenty-five, traveller, scholar, 
writer, all-accomplished although “ the Butcher of Eng- 
land ” ; at once the protector of humanities and the 
im paler of his toes ; always brave, praised by scholars 
and soldiers though barely skilful with sword or pen ? 
A Yorkist, he was yet first exalted by the Sixth Henry 
and so journeyed Jerusalem- ward simply to avoid the 
dilemmas of regard and allegiance. Gorgeous and 
capricious, he next betook himself to Italy where he 
joined and patronised the throng of wandering scholars— 
a strange and often ragged chivalry. He studied Latin 
at Padua and Greek at Florence, he translated Caesar and 



“ Miss JenKyns used to say.” 

From " Cranford,” hy Min Cdskcll ; illifetiated by 
llugli flioiiisc.il (Macmillan). 
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Cicero (and also, by the way, Buonaccorso’s " Declara- 
tion of Nobleness”). And he returned to mete out 
savage vengeance to King Edward the Fourth’s enemies, 
and to be handed down as the Italianate Englishman — 
" a kind of bogey.” He served as " Guardian of the 
Sea.” As Irish Deputy, he slaughtered the Desmonds 
ere he became Lieutenant. The budding Renaissance 
Jcnt him no illusions, and the sentimentalist would have 
killed his kinsmen for his King. But loj'al he remained 
to that restless fratricide. The close will be best conveyed 
as Mr. Whiblcy tells it : - - 

“ The pomp and pageantry < f his life did not desert him. 
Tried before the Karl of ( Oxford, whose father and mother 
he had sent to the block, he mot with as little mercy as he 
had been wont to give .... Ashe went along one of the 
friars who accompanied him, an Italian of the order of St. 
Dominic, a kindly fellow and bountiful of speech, said to him 
* Sire, you arc brought here by your unheard-of cruelty,* 
to which the Carl 11 adc answer that what lie had done he 
had done for the State. But the garrulous friar gave l im 
no peace, saying that only just and honest things should be 

done for the State Tiptoft bore c\en the friar’s 

impertinence v ith an equal mind, and when the time came 
for him to lose his head, lie bade the executioner cut it off 
in tlucc s'rokes ns a courtesy to the Holy I rinity.*’ 

Was this irony ? It must be hoped not. But at 
any late it was characteristic. And so lie lies buried 
at All Hallows, Barking, while his effigy- tins tribute 
of a fnend adorns Ely Cathedral lrulv, as Mr 
Whiblcy moralises, ” two souls inhabiting one body.” 
The problems of Hyde and Jekvll haunt the whole \ isla of 
the Renaissance, nor are they always absent from the 
longer view of the Reformation. 

But if we desue as all the young-heart cd should — 
a full array of melodrama, surclv we must turn to 
the reign of Janies the First and the typical course of 



Stella's Cottage in Moor Park. 

Drawn by Hugh Thomson. 

From M ll%tiWfi\* ami Llyways in Surrey " (Macmillan). 
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Sir Thomas Overburv. The whole art of the Adelphi 
is here. There is the radiant adventuress in high places — 
Lady Essex with her paramour Rochester; the false and 
exploiting friend — Robert Carr; the fair sorceress (it 
was the age ol wife licraft) — Mistress 'I inner, with her 
accomplice the magician F01 man ; the conspirators with 
the dark figment Lord Northampton in the backgiourd; 
the intriguing influence, too. ol Francis Bacon (who in 
this instance can nc\ er be accused of being Shakespeare) ; 
the slippci v, slobberv King with his roup itc mum ready to 
fall 011 the labourite's head; and, to crown this whirligig 
of surprise* and catastrophe, Sir Philip Sidney’s daughter, 
the Countess of Rutland, as t|jc victim's lady love. The 
age had indeed declined when the daughter ol such a 
pattern could be found in such a galley ! And then 
comes the lingering poison of a toitunng death, the 
hopes against hope, the linal gasp — nor least in the 
chapter of vicissitudes, the nemesis that eventually 
overtook the villainess, dressed "in black tanimcl, a 
cypress chaperon, a cobweb lawn ruff and intfs,” tiied 
for murder in Westminster Hall. From such curdling 
scenes of crime and colour, Mi. Whibley gently leads us, 
as is his wont, to Overbury’s book of ” Characters,” 
which best preserves his name — the herald of a long 
succession, from which, however, is here omitted Halifax’s 
famous ” Character of a Trimmer.” 
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-a It was Edward. 19 

Fiom "Sense and Sensibility," by T*mo Austen ; illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson (M« cimlhiu). 

Scholar and schemer, such was the century's com- 
bination ! And perhaps one of the most interesting 
among these studies is that of 
the Admirable Crichton, some 
of whose gloss becomes a trifle 
soiled in the process. For 
Mr. Whibley is apparently of 
opinion that this tout de force 
incarnate depended somewhat 
on a prodigious memory for 
his invention. Yet, with every 
discount, what an amazing 
career was there. Everywhere, 
in grace, in fealty, in acrobatic 
learning, in colossal advertise- 
ment, he prevails. He outruns 
his century. Everywhere he is 
" interviewed." His progress 
through Venice and Padua 
reads like that of a modern 
11 star" in America. The tour- 
nament of words is immense. 

What was Sheridan's " Begum " 

Sj>eech of under two hours in 
comparison with three livelong 
days of refutation by James 
Crichton the incomparable 
Scot ? And in the end, for such 
careers at that epoch — fatality! 

Nothing can be more tragic 


than the way in which, after his homage to Gonzaga, 
he was foully done to death in the Mantuan alley. A 
gipsy scholar indeed. Far less so— though he roved 
afield — is the nomad licentiate George Buchanan, the 
glory of the North, the wonder of the South. Mr. 
Whibley thinks more of him as a troubadour, perhaps, 
than in our ignorance can wc. Nor, as regards his Latin 
lyrics, do we feel quite sure that his Ncaera and Eleonora 
were so unreal. Mr. Whibley inclines to give Buchanan 
Kabclaisan affinities both of acquaintance and tempera- 
ment. Buchanan was doubtless a sage who could rollick, 
but save in persistence, there seems to have been little 
of the giant about him. Rabelais, surely, on the other 
hand, must have been a very leviathan of spontaneous, 
strength, splashing hugely in the salt waterspouts of his 
humour. But in one thing there is a near resemblance, 
the encounters between what another of these characters 
well describes as “ Captain Necessitie and Cosyn 
Povcrtie.” 

Space forbids us to linger over Stow, the literal 
surveyor ; or Edward Hall, the Worshipper of King Hal ; 
or that most fascinating " Queen of Sheba " (one thinks 
of Sterne’s), Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, who ex- 
plored all worlds, reverenced her husband as a miracle 
and, second to him, her own works. Of these happily 
does Mr. Whibley observe, “ the web. of nonsense, which 
she spun like a spider from her brain, was yet able to 
enmesh the fly of flattery." 

And now, alter all, wliat time is there for Mr. Whibley 9 * 
fascinating study of Sir Thomas Browne, the most 
Montaignesque (though with more piety) of Englishmen ? 
As we read, wc seem to be culling simples from Hymettus 
— yet Hymettus, notwithstanding, was only seventeenth 
century Norwich. Browne's 4 * solemn gaiety'' and w onder- 

itig acuteness is a landmark ii* 
our style. " Above all," well 
comments Mr. Whibley, " he 
was not merely an inventor 
of harmonics ; he was an 
inventor of the words to which 
these harmoniesare composed.” 
He was natural though self- 
conscious. " He was one who 
thought in images." “ And so 
it is that though he writes 
what is called prose, he was 
alw ays a poet, a poet working in 
careless disregard oi the rules, 
yet never failing to at hieve the 
effect at which he aims." 

Had we more space it 
would have been a pleasure 
1o have instanced also Mr. 
Whibley* s excellent humour. 
He never takes himself or his 
subject too seriously, but alway 
he rcs]>ects the dignity of the 
past, and alw'ays he desires it 
for the present. Nor does he 
ever forget to pay the compli- 
ments that are due from history 
to human nature. 



Covent Garden— The. Avenue 
in the Afternoon. 

From a drawing by Hugh Thomson, illustrating "The Tour of 
Covcm Garden,” by Austin Dobson, In Tht English lUustratfd, 1884. 
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WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW FO&MS.' 

The poets we always the finest of politicians — so long 
as they keep clear of party politics. We have great national 
toongs, but we have no great Tory or Liberal songs, and there 
never shall be any ; for it is inevitable that your party- 
politician docs, in a manner, make the parish his world 
instead of the world his parish. Poetry breaks its wings 
within such narrow limits ; the poet stultifies himself when 
he gives up to party what was meant for mankind, and 
nowhere is the Muse so utter an exile as in the House of 
Commons. But, happily, that is not the atmosphere into 
which Mr. William Watson's Muse has been banished. 
Them are only three or four political poems m his new 
volume, and one only wishes them away because he is too 
true and fine a poet to be wasting his time m transitory 
faction fights. When he inveighed with such passion and 
splendour against the iniquities of the Sultan he was not 
speaking as a party politician, but as a humanitarian ; and 
for my part, in spite of his three or four political poems 
here, I will no more give Mr. Watson over to the Unionist 
Party than I will whittle Shelley down and call him a 
Radical. Those badges are too small to go round the necks 
of poets without stifling tl em. 

Mr. Watson feels that the Muse is exiled in a different 
and a larger sense. He say'-, in a prefatory essay on 44 The 
Poet’s Place m the Scheme ol Life," that in this country 
poetry has of late 44 appealed with constantly diminishing 
force to the audience which it addresses that the need 
for the poet 44 is felt by but few persons in our day. With 
one exception there is not a living English poet the sales ot 
whose poems would not have been thought contemptible 
by Scott and Byron." The exception is Kipling , apart 
from lum " England's living singers succeed in reaching 
only a pitilully small audience." But I fancy it was always 
*o. When Byron and Scott pleased large audiem es, Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth had to be content with the apprecia- 
tion of the few ; whilst Tennyson charmed the multitude, 
Browning, Arnold and others sang to comparatively small 
•circles ; when Hayley was selling his thousands nobody 
was buying Blake. The explanation is that one style of 
work happens to suit the taste of the moment and the other 
•does not. Anyhow, I think the Muse is no more m exile 
now than she always has been ; but 1 am glad Mr. Watson 
thinks otherwise, if it is only because lie has thus been 
moved to write the poem that gives the title to this book. 
He laments that the Age banishes the poets from her heart 

" To a distant, desert province of her thoughts, 

A region grey and pale; or, crueller still, 

•Gives them, at times, gusts of applause, and then 
Remands them to new frosts of unconcern ; ” 

but he foresees the coming of a better day : 

" For in Life's midmost chamber there still bums 
Upon the ancient hearth the ancient fire, 

Whence are all flamelike things, the unquenchable Muse 
Among them, who, though meanly lodged to-day, 

In dreariest outlands of tlio world's regard, 

Foresees the hour when Man shall once more feel 
His need of her, and call the exile home " 

Rarely has Mr. Watson written so spontaneously or with 
ft mom exquisite simplicity and tenderness than m some of 
^the lyrics here-—" The Three Givers," " Dublin Bay," 44 Part 
Of My Story "-—and many a magic phrase and stately 
verse testifies that he has lost none of his old cunning in 
building the lofty rhymo and breathing into it that deep- 
toned, swelling organ-music of which no living poet has a 
higher mastery than he. Take the lines on 14 The Centenary 
of Dickens," the great fighter in the cause of truth and 
right ; 

^ ” By William Watson, 3*. *d. net. 

^Herbert Jeektea.) „ 


44 A knight on whom no palsying torpor foil, • 

Keen to the last to break a lance with Hell. 

And still undimmed his conquering weapons shine; 

On his bright sword no spot of rust appears ; 

And still, across the years, 

His soul goes forth to battle, and in the face 
Of whatsoe'er is false, or cruel, or base, 

He hurls his gage, and leaps among the spears ; 

Being armed with pity and love, and s-orn divine, 
Immortal laughter, and immortal tears." 

Or 44 A Full Confession," with its magnificent picture of 
Niagara, as it 

44 . takes the infernal plunge, 

And out of the grey rage of the abysm, 

Out of the torment, everlastingly 
Upbroathes what seems, when sunlight touches it, 
y The smoke of Hell lost in the smile of God." 

I am not going to complain of the partisanship that rages 
in 44 Ulster's Reward M when it comes in the same lplume 
with 4 4 Moonset and Sunnse," that touches imaginatively 
and with such power and uplifting earnestness on the tardy 
\n lory of the Cross over the Crescent m Eastern Europe : 

41 Enough, if hands that heretofore 
Laboured to bar His road, 

Delay henceforward nevermore 
The charioteers of God, 

Who halt and slumber, but anon, 

With burning wheels, drive thundering on." 

If there is nothing in 44 The Muse m Exile " that sur- 
passes wliat Mr Watson has done 111 the past, there is much 
that soars at the same high level and has the characteristic 
beauty of thought and loftiness of utterance that make the 
peculiar chaim oi his work. 

A. Si. John Adcock. 



Harry and Dick the Soldier. 

From htanord " tritb au In roduc don bv Austin Dobson and Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson (Macmillan) 
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WAGNER WITHOUT TEARS.* 

Messrs. Reeves are just now publishing some capital 
Wagner volumes. Here, for instance, are two, containing 
the famous treatise " Opera and Drama ” in a size grateful 
to the hand (albeit a little heavy) and dignified enough even 
for the shelf of favourite music books. Older Wagner ians, 
contemplating the monumental row of prose works, may 
think that there was scarcely need for another translation ; 
but they forget that time has gone on — gone on so fast 
indeed, that some who were once “ advanced ” in their 
musical appreciation have become hard-shell conservatives, 
so loyal to Richard the First that the mere name of Richard 
the Second makes them foam (journalistically) at the mouth. 
It seems npt so very many years ago that Wagnerians in 
England had more opportunities for reading his prose works 
than for hearing his music dramas ; but a new generation 
has arisen since then, and the operatic repertory has so far 
changed that many who know ” Tristan ” and the " Ring ” 
by heart are now looking forward to the revival of 
M Lohengrin ” and “The Flying Dutchman ” as interesting 
novelties. 

The young enthusiasts of to-day really know very little, at 
first Sand, of Wagner’s prose. To them these volumes can 
be strongly recommended, especially as the edition possesses 
some very helpful features. Wagner (alas, that we should 
have to say it I) was terribly long-winded Everything he 
wrote is one-lhird, or even more, longer than it should be. 
In the case of the " Meistersingcr ” we arc prepared to 
endure the heavenly length for the sake of the music ; in 
the case of (say) ” Rienzi ” we are not. This misguided 
energy of production is seen at its worst in his prose works ; 
for while in music he knew just what he wanted to say, his 
prose treatises arc often little more than a protracted 
process of making up his own mind, involving lengthy 
and obscure arguments with himself about his own 
meaning. 

” Opera and Drama,” for example, is a torrential essay 
entirely without form, though certainly not void. Wagner 
the es'jhetician shared the natural impulse of German 
philosophers towards complete uninteliigihility, and the 
present treatise is not to be read without much wrestling. 
Now Mr. Edwin Evans, the translator, not only writes very 
clear and intelligible English (as. Wagnerian translators 
sometimes do not), but he has very bravely broken up the 
matter into sections and paragraphs with appropriately 
epitomized headings ; and so, “ who will may hear Sor- 
dcllo’s story told.” 

No doubt the aboriginal Wagnerites will be horrified at 
this rational handling of a congenially obscure treatise, 
but the normal lover of music will be grateful ; for this 
book, like the ” I-ao’coon,” is an aesthetic essay of real con- 
structive value, aud, in conjunction with Wagner’s own 
practice, it has dramatised the opera for ever. 

Reading it now, in the light of our present familiarity 
- with the once anathematized music, we observe witli interest 
that, while some of it is rather suspiciously like special plead- 
ing in favour of Wagner’s own predilection for Teutonic 
myths, some of it indicates an ideal that he certainly did 
not reach himself. Something near it has l>cen recently 
attained, not in an opera, but in a ballet, the ” P6trouchka ” 
of Stravinsky, where tlie°abscnce of speech seems not so 
much a deficiency as a positive addition. 

That by the way. What, perhaps, the reader of to-day 
will enjoy most in the book is not so much the main thesis 
as the by-the-ways of rich constructive criticism, the 
thoughts of a musician about musicians. I wonder, some- 
times, if we recognize how much of our admiration for the 
greatest masters we owe to the flaming hero-worship and 
militant zeal of Wagner. In the land where all discords 
are fipsolved, Beethoven surely recognizes a great apostle 
as Mil as a fellow-prophet. 

George Sampson. 

* "Opera and Drama.” By Richard Wagner. Translated 
by Edwin Evans, F.R.C.O. 2 Vote. zos. net. (William 
Reeves.) 


BOHN’S LIBRARY.* 

A ' g 

It is almost superfluous nowadays to write anything 
in commendation of Bohn’s Library. Carlyle uttered the 
general verdict when he said, some fifty years ago, “ In 
regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series )$ 
the usefullcst thing 1 know.” Henry G. Bohn founded 
his famous Library in 1847 ; in 1864 it was taken over by 
Messrs. Bell, and throughout the sixty-six years of its 
existence it has retained its high place in the esteem of 
every lover of good books. The student soon came to 
know that he could depend upon Bohn’s edition of any 
English classic, and that if he bought a translation of any 
foreign classic in that series it was sure to be a sound 
and a scholarly one. As the prices of books went, too, a 
generation ago, the volumes were remarkably cheap, and 
for this reason also the average book lover had a warm 
corner in his heart for the name of their publisher. 

Recent years have brought us a vast and ever-growing 
variety of excellent reprints that are cheaper still. Bohn’s 
well-printed, well-produced books at three-and-sixpence 
were accounted miracles of cheapness ; but to-day the 
popular price has fallen to a shilling, and in a happy hour, 
and in the right enterprising spirit, Messrs. Bell have at 
length resolved on a cheap reissue of the great series that has 
so long been associated with their firm, and the first twenty 
volumes are already published. They are a varied and 
attractive selection ranging from Coleridge’s " Aids to 
Reflection ” to Fanny Burney's ” Evelina ” ; from Goethe’s 
'* Poetry and Truth ” to Fielding’s ” Joseph Andrews ” ; 
from Cal vertey’s translation of Theocritus to ” Gulliver’s 
Travels.” There is Motley’s ” Dutch Republic ” in three 
volumes, and ” Don Quixote,” Emerson’s works, and 
Burton's ” Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah.” each 
in two. Lamb’s Essays, Ebers’s ” Egyptian Princess,” 
and Arthur Young’s ” Travels in France,” make up the 
twenty. Print, paper and binding — they are bound quietly 
and tastefully in cloth — are all that the most exacting reader 
could desire, and we have no hesitation m forecasting that 
Bohn’s library in its new form will be as deservedly 
successful and as general a boon as it was in its old. 


MODERN DRAMA. t 

Without a doubt, the playwright, who is faithful to the 
principles of dramatic art, has the advantage of his artistic 
brethren. He can afford to be catholic and cosmopolitan 
about views, theories, missions et hoc genus omne, provided 
that his own are concentrated upon the one criterion of 
valuable self-expression — the play's the thing. He may 
thirst after Utopias ; he may cleave to the traditions 
of his ancestors ; he may be pragmatist or pantheist, but 
whoso shall counsel him to employ the stage as a dray- 
horse for his opinions is a pestilent advocatus diaboli. If 
he write plays, he must stick to his last ; he has one canon, 
the realisation of men and women in dramatic relation 
with one another. If he conceive the canon as an incentive 
to the dour craftmanship of Aristotelian unitiei and 11 well- 
made plays,” he has only interpreted it in the spirit of the 
pedagogue. Mr. Fox’s " This Generation ” has carefully 
forgotten this. George Trcmayne, an idealist manufac- 
turer of cheap cigarettes, disgusted with modem social 
conditions, takes the plunge and a newspaper shop with an 
income of one hundred a year, as the residue of his great 
possessions. His commonplace wife and children natur- 
ally suffer, and his industrial partners prosper exceedingly, 
Mrs. Tremaync goes back for her children's sake and finally 
inveigles Tremayne himself back into a plutocratic en- 
vironment seven devils worse than the first. Revolt is 
f jtile, and the “ loving hands of wife and children close 

* “ Bohn’s Popular Library.” First Twenty Volumes, is. 
net each. (G. Bell Sc Sons.) 

f * This Generation.” A Play by,S. M. Fox. as. 61. net. 
(Fisher Unwin). — M The Great Adventure : A PI ay of Fancy in 
four Acts.” By Arnold Bennett, as. net. (Methuen.) 
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The Curb’s Progreat . 1 

1 Monsieur the Cur# down the street 
Comes with h s kind old face." 


1 The Idyll of the Carp. 


* Ihe scene Is In s garden, where you please. 
So that it he In France . . / 
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Una Marquise.* 


“As you alt there at your < 

O Marquise! 

And the men flock round your kneel 
Thtok as bees. 11 



/•la. 

^*W'4i 



*■- 

* ^ 


1 Au Reyoir: A 
Dramatic Vignette 


• If Madame [I omit) will be 
Betide the Fountain-rail at Three 
Then Madame— pottiblv— may hear 
Keen of her Spaniel . Joliccbue. 
Monsieur denies his note ? " 


jhqrn ‘Etchings by Ad. Lalatua, inustratlug Austin Dobson's "Poems on Several Ocosslons" (1895; Kogan Paul). 
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Y the golden prison house upon him/* Now, here is no o6#* 
diet of character, but of ideas masquerading as characters; 
We know perfectly well that the individuals of the 
, play would and would not do certain things, just, as 

* ‘ well as we know that Hamlet would never have killed the 

- king, had he been a Tolstoyan Pacificist. They have no 
‘ '•option. The ideas see to that. The style of the play is 

indeed Jonsonian, with* this difference — that the types are 
not selected from life itself, but from life as the reformer 
scans it, the novelist's stock-in-trade on the one hand and 
they that are gathered into the fold on the other. There 
arc no cross-divisions. Behind the shifting panorama of 
conflicting social theories and interests, the dramatis per- 
sona are effigies, with inscriptions. From the point of 
view of social service, of course, it does matter whether 
'the Ayes or the Noes have it, but from that of dramatic 
presentment, it does not. Mr. Fox has allowed a clari- 
fied social conscience to obfuscate his dramatic conscience. 
While selecting a modern trend of play, which has un- 
charted possibilities, he has ignored its exigencies, which 
aref*& illustrate the reaction of personality upon environ- 
ment. But Ibsen's characters never parade as sandwichme n 
and Shakespeare's problem-plays, " Measure for Measure," 
and “ Troilus and Crcssida,” for instance, are an arena for 
tremendous dramatic fluctuation and development. The 
■ pity of •• This Generation " is that, for all its sincerity and 
conviction, its abstractions have stultified vitality. 

In spite of the reviewers, people are beginning to open 
their eyes tb the fact that Mr. Bennett is the very Merlin of 
modern letters, able at will to metamorphose himself into 
the most diverse forms. It is a singular tribute to his 
elasticity of mind, for who would have imagined that the 
diarist of life, who wrote '* The Old Wives’ Tale," and 

Clayhanger," with such meticulous accuracy of detail 
and observation, and with such provincial sobriety of 
treatment, could have leaped astride a sportive Pegasus and 
performed the most entertaining convolutions. It is 
hardly respectable, but the erudite Faust, we remember, 
was prone to all sorts of queer tricks. Mr. Bennett’s new 
play — •" The Great Adventure.*’ catches him in his fan- 
tastic undress —a cap and bells motley which fits him 
exquisitely. It is an extravaganza, sliding now and again 
into pure farce and burlesque, but conceived with rare 
felicity, wit and sagacity. The theme of mistaken identity 
is as old and indeed as trite as Heine’s sun, which wa9 only 
an " old warmed-up jest,” but Mr. Bennett has manoeuvred 
J it into a jeu d' esprit, as fresh and jocund in fancy as all 
his artistic acumen and dexterity could create. The con- 
ception of a great artist half gleefully, half from the press 
of circumstance, impersonating his dead valet, who is 
buried in Westminster Abbey, with all the fanfare of pub- 
licity, because he left a state donation of two hundred 

- thousand pounds, is fertile enough in satiric suggestion. 
Still more so is it, when the pseudo-valet, dragged remon- 

^strating from his idyllic domesticity at Putney, is free 
to return with his wife to their suburban Hespcrides, 
because " the policy of hushing-up things,” is " the corner- 
stone of England’s greatness.” Had the satiric motive of 
England's decorous hypocrisy and mercenary Philistinism 
4 been deepened and fortified, the jeu d' esprit, as such, must 
£avc been marooned. Ay, it is, it serves as a brilliant, but 
' incidental flashlight. The characterisation in the play is 
centred upon the artist’s homely and competent wife, 
whom he met, thanks to the industrious matrimonial 
^activities of liis valet. But if the other characters are 

* only passable, that hardly detracts from a clever piece 
, of fcl sigh t-of -hand. 

Harold Massingham. 


HALF-LENGTHS.* 

The late Justin McCarthy, in the " History of Our Own 
Times/' devoted one of his last chapters to a political re- 
jj trospect, and, ih noting the men whose parliamentary 

** Half-Lengths." By the R ght Hon. G. W. E. Russell 
6 d. net*. . (Grant Richards.) 


'/'^araer ‘had been intenrup^to^^ 

- of these who, " it may be hoped, jyill aot ,*©• mmtm% M|R 
‘ not even be allowed, to rexnain.kaig^i^ of the 
Commons." In a letter to Napier; in July* 
wrote : “ I am sick of the monotonous succession of 
and long for quiet and retirement. To quit. politics b 

letters is, I believe, a wise choice." Presumably Mr. RuSseft^: Y 
shares Macaulay's views, for he has retired from the dusty^Y 
arena of political conflict for some years, and we have, * , 
grown accustomed to expect at least one volume a year froth; 
his pen. One of the most interesting chapters in “ Half-' ' 
Lengths " is an autobiographical sketch of Mr. Russell's'’ 
connection with the Manchester Guardian. It appeared* 
in that paper on July 6th, 1912, and is entitled " A Silver < 
Wedding." Wc learn that in 1897 Mr. Russell contributed 
some articles, which were afterwards published under the 
title of “ Collections and Recollections." The origin of 
this well-known book is very typical of its author. 

" My friend, James Payn, was then alive," he writes, ** but- , 
confined to his house by crippling illness. I used to visit him 

n regularly, and did what I could to amuse him. One day . 

1 that, if I would put on paper all I had told him, it would , 
make a book, which his firm (Smith, Elder) would publish. . . • 
James Payn died on the 25th of March, 1898, and the book which 
I had hoped to place m his hand I could only dedicate to him 
memory." 

Any reader of “ Collections and Recollections " will have * 
no difficulty in imagining what a delight Mr. Russell's visits 
must have been to poor James Payn. And what a host 
of invalids have benefited by that fortuitous illness 1 The 
present writer placed ” Half-Lengths " and a recent eminent 
theological work at the bedside of an ailing Dissenting 
divine. It was no surprise to find later in the day that the 
gospel according to Mr. Russell had proved the more accept- 
able fodder of the two. 

” Half-Lengths " is, we believe, the sixth book the author 
has made, principally from his articles in the Manchester 
Guardian. There are not many writers who can profitably . 
publish their fugitive journalistic piecos in volume form, 
but the absolute freedom that Mr. Russell enjoys in the 
famous paper enables him to indulge his fancy in any and 
every direction. The bent of his tastes is sufficiently well 
known by now, and no one will be surprised to hear that 
Gladstone and Kingsley, and the Wilbcrforcos, and Oxford 
and Cambridge appear in his latest book. One would 
think that repetition is unavoidable, and indeed Mr. Russell 
does not always escape it, but where he recognises it he 
quotes Lord Morley’s excuse : " A man may once say a 
thing as he would have it said, he cannot say it twice/' 
Some of the most delightful chapters in the book are con- 
cerned with “ Relationships," and in these the author is 
seen at his truest and best. Almost uncannily apt in 
quotation, he roves over the literature of the world and./ 
brings forth from the storehouse of his wonderful memory 
the things that were written for our learning. Now with 
playful satire and now with impressive simplicity he writes 
of tho sacred relationship between mother and son, and no 
one can fail to respond to the noble emotions which the 
author engenders. The book also contains two long reviewfe, ' , 
which were well worth reprinting, of Newman's M Life'*' ^ 
and Bernard Holland's book on the Duke of Devonshire; 
and there is a capital sketch of the late Mr. Labouchere, 
who, we are not suprised to learn, was never an intimate, 
friend of Mr. Russell's. * 

I. P. N>* :< 


SWINBURNE ON DICKENS.* 

Every lover of Swinburne and of Dickens will welcqMfi 
this reissue of the two essays (the two naturally cohering 
and forming one essay) that Swinburne contributed; to 
the Quarterly, and to the American edition- de-luxe, 43 i 
" Oliver Twist." To’ many who did not know him expept 
through his poems it has seemed a little strange that 
Swinburne should have been such a whole-hearted 

* " Charles Dickens." By Algernon Charlee-^iwl^^ 
Edited, with ' Preface and lUugtraw* Netyfcj * 
Dunton. gs« fid. net. (Chatto & 'Whidua^f 
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A STUDY OP A GREAT SOLDIER.* 


■6f JWckBM • talMtt Such unbounded idSligbt in the 
humsur, btij to those who were intimate with 
him them wee "never anything strange in it at all. Only 
now and than, in certain 'irresponsible parodies and joyously 
trifles, does the note of humour sound in his 
writings but, says Mr. Watts-Dunton here, in a charming 
and deeply interesting preface : 

4t I verily believe that few men ever lived whose temperament 
*tras more humorous than Swinburne's — I h now that none ever 
could have lived whose nature was more genial— I might say, 
joyous. After his shattered health had become restored at 
*The Pines/ the joyousness increased with advancing years, 
prwi was the most notable feature of his character. ... It was 
his humour, indeed, combined with his ebullient spirits, that 
helped to make him the most delightful of all companions." 

Mr. Watts-Dunton goes on to show how Swinburne’s 
adoration of Dickens dated from the days of his childhood ; 
how, later, when a friend was ill, he “ used to walk over 
to Wimbledon with a novel of Dickens in his pocket to 
comfort and amuse the invalid by reading out to him ; " 
and " scores of visitors to ‘ The Pines 1 will recall that nothing 
awakened his anger so much as any undue disparagement 
of f Boz.' " 

Echoes of that anger with Dickens’s detractors ring 
challcngingly in this essay — an essay that is one of tjic 
noblest tributes ever paid by one man of genius to another. 
Not that the praise is indiscriminate eulogy ; Swinburne 
was too fine and subtle a critic for that : he puts hi* finger 
unerringly on Dickens's weaknesses of style and sentiment, 
but there is nothing petty or niggling in his censures, 
and how gladly and gloriously he lets himself go when he 
comes to the big things — the things that are beyond 
and above true criticism and that it were imre folly to do 
more than wonder at and be thankful for. He ranks 
“ David Copperfield " and “ Great Expectations," as the 
greatest of Dickens's novels ; thinks " A Tale of Two 
Cities " is " doubtless the most ingeniously and dramatically 
invented and constructed of all the master’s works " ; but 
that in " that unequal and irregular masterpiece," Martin 
Chuzzlewit , 11 his comic and his tragic genius rose now 
and then to the very highest pitch of all." Even the 
fascinations of Quilp, Mr. and Miss Brass, Mr. Swivcllcr 
and the Marchioness, the charm of Mrs. Jarley and the 
magic of Codlin and Short cannot, he says, " mesmerise 
or hypnotise us into belief that * The Old Curiosity Shop * 
is in any way a good story," but he touches incisively on 
the qualities that nevertheless make the book a great 
one ; and the crudities of " Our Mutual Friend " can take 
nothing from his quick appreciation of Rogue Riderhood 
and his ecstatic joy in him : " When the genius of the 
immortal creator said * Let there ba Riderhood,’ and there 
was Riderhood, a figure of coequal immortality rose reeking 
and skulking into sight." He revels in the humour of 
Mrs. Gamp, Mrs. Harris and Betsey Prig, till his gratitude 
overflows and “ wc think of all this, and of more than all 
this, and acknowledge with infinite thanksgiving of in- 
exhaustible laughter and of rapturous admiration the 
very greatest comic poet or creator that ever lived to make 
the life of other men more bright and more glad and more 
perfect than ever, without his beneficent influence, it 
possibly or imaginably could have been." 

Any little critic can find fault ; it needs a great man 
to rise to such glowing and ungrudging appreciation as 
that. Mr. Watts-Dunton owns in his preface that he 
thought of omitting Swinburne’s violent strictures on 
Matthew Arnold and Andrew Lang, but we arc glad he 
resolved to leave them in ; for they are, as he remarks, 
“ so characteristic at his warm, impetuous nature. In a 
word, they must be taken simply as boy-like expressions of 
Swinburne's resentment against all those who did not 
fully agree with him as to the transcendent excellence of 
Dickens." With its editor's preface and illustrative 
notes, the essay is* at once one of the most profoundly 
interesting and most valuable of the countless criticisms 
thgt have been written on Dickens and his work, and 
Mr. Watte-Dtmton hue conferred a real boon upon Dickens 
it in this cheap and handy form. 


It is a daring thing for a civilian to write a book about 
a very great soldier within a few months of that soldier's 
death, whilst the memory of that soldier’s campaigns is 
still fresh in the mind of every other military man ; yet 
Mr. Stanley Washburn has attempted the task, and, what 
is more essential still, he has succeeded. * 

" Nogi : A Great Man against a Background of War " is 
most excellently done. The professional will find nothing 
in it at which he can cavil — the author has been most 
careful not to pose as a military critic — whilst tho man 
in the street cannot fail to be fascinated by the extremely 
clever study of the personality of one whom most of us 
had hitherto regarded merely as a terribly efficient portion 
of the Japanese war machine. 

Mr. Washburn tells us, and proves to us, that Nogi— 
the general who spent a hundred thousand lives at Port 
Arthur — was, after all, human. He knew the Japanese 
commander well. He was with him during those appalling 
days of the siege, and again during the Moukden campaign. 
Nogi, calmly giving orders for the crowning horror oPthe 
assault on 203-Metre Hill, knowing that his only surviving 
son must be m the very front of the line, and Nogf, as a 
gentle old man in slippers, taking half-an-hour off duty to 
discuss the English translation of his poems- could any 
contrast be stranger ? 

We arc prone to look on the Japanese as a democratic 
nation, mainly because, as usual, its democrats form its 
noisy and inefficient portion. But the great man of Port 
Arthur was, above all things, a great aristocrat. One can 
picture the manner in which he would have put down 
a rebellion against the rule of his Emperor. Napoleon's 
“ whiff of grapesliot " would have paled into insignificance 
beside his measures. He lived for Japan, and — certainly 
after the loss of liis sons— for J apan only. 

As the author says, " his o a n desire for lile went out when 
his two sons were sacrificed on the altar of the nation at 
Nan-Shan and Fort Arthur," and lie adds, " his whole 
lile was simply the personification of the duties which his 
ideals set lief ore him." It is a splendid thing to say of a 
man, and yet, after reading Mr. Washburn’s book, you 
feci it is perfectly true. 

And he died for Japan, as truly as did any of those 
hundred thousand whom he " spent " at Port Arthur. It 
is difficult, almost impossible perhaps, for a European to 
analyse accurately the motives of an Oriental ; but one 
thing is certain : it was not sheer grief at his Emperor’s 
death, not a desire to escape those sorrows which life might 
yet have in store for him, but a feeling that the sacrifice 
of himself might help to awaken the old idealism of Japan, 
which led the greatest of the latter-day Samurai — and 
perhaps the last of them — to commit suicide. 

There is only one fault about this unusually good book— •- 
it is too short. 

Stanley Portal Hyatt. - 


THE R. L. STEVENSON ORIGINALS.! 

Those who eagerly look for any additional information 
about Robert Louis Stevenson, # and their name is legion, 
will be glad of this book by Miss Simpson, the sister of Sir 
Walter Simpson, one of Stevenson’s old and tried friends 
from his student days, and his comrade on the famous 
canoeing expedition where he figured as the “ Cigarette." 
Miss Simpson’s aim was to group together and indicate the 
circumstances, the places, the doings and the people who 
came into Stevenson's life and influenced or found a place 
in his books, or to whom can be traced characteristics 
appearing in the fictitious people of the Stevenson kingdom. 
An interesting subject, and one capable of most fruitful 
and instructive handling if dealt with exhaustively. There 

* “ Nogi." By Stanley Washburn. 3s. J&d. net. (Andrew 
Melrose.) 

t “Ths R. L. Steven ion Originals.” By E. B. Simpson. 
6s. not (T. N. Foulis.) 
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is much in Miss. Simpson's book that is already familiar — 
of Stevenson's remarkable father and mother, of the Manse 
at Colinton, of " Cummy," of the childish days and doings 
of aunts and illnesses, of boyhood and its literary ventures, 
of student life and the friends he made then, of his two 
earliest " originals/' John Todd, the shepherd, and 
Robert Young, the gardener, both neighbours of his at 
Swanston, of Alan Breck and the Appin Murder, of a 
hundred and one things and folk that good Stevensonians 
know well by repute and hearsay. The most interesting 
•chapters are those describing the close friends and com- 
rades of Stevenson, his cousin R. A. M. Stevenson, Ferrier, 
Charles Baxter, Sir Walter Simpson, who was " Athelrcd " in 
Talk and Talkers and the “ Cigarette " of the Inland Voyage , 
and W. £. -Henley. It is good to read a word of defence 
for Henley with regard to the unfortunate essay on Steven- 
son that has called forth so much wrath and distress. 
Miss Simpson regrets that it should have been published 
after Stevenson's death, but insists that it contained nothing 
that Henley would not have said to his friend’s face. 

T^rstbook is printed noticeably well, in well- chosen type, 
and is prettily illustrated with portraits and pictures of 
placeso Altogether it is an attractive and pleasant volume 
and will give pleasure to the adorers of Stevenson, for 
whom indeed it is intended. For the information is rather 
rambling and jumbled, and presupposes a very consider- 
able knowledge of Stevenson's life and of his writings in 
the mind of the reader — otherwise it would be hard to 
comprehend and piece together. Is it permissible to enter 
a protest against the habit of referring to Stevenson as 
■" R.L.S." ? 1 1 is a very common one and very disagreeable. 
To find these initials used everywhere, in season and out of 
season, as a substitute for the name is irritating and dis- 
figures a page of print. This is not a complaint against 
Miss Simpson's book specially, but against this vexing 
trick, of which Mr. George Bernard Shaw also is a victim. 
One grows sick of seeing " G.B.S." and " R.L.S.” quoted and 
referred to constantly in this curtailed and discourteous 
fashion. It is affectionate, and perhaps those who practise 
this way of writing think 

“ nothing is amiss 
When simple love and duty tender it." 

But what may pass in speech and in familiar conversation 
is not always in place in writing, arid in type it is an ugly 
thing. But with this grumble we return to Miss Simpson's 
book, which is not an ugly thing, either within or without, 
and will be added with gratitude to many a Stevenson 
shelf. F. M. A. 


THE COMPLETE ENGLISH SOCIALIST.* 

Mr. H. M. Hyndman is not only in these pages the 
complete English Socialist — advocate, judge, and lord high 
executioner, so that without his certificate of good char- 
acter not one of us ought properly to be counted of the 
Socialist faith — he is also the most amazing Mark Tapley 
of the movement in this country. Withal he proclaims, 
and boisterously enough, how much in common he has with 
the typical, genial, healthy-minded British Philistine of the 
nineteenth century. Friends and foes alike are brought up 
for judgment before “ H. M. H.", and rarely do they leave 
the court with reputation unblemished. For censure, scorn, 
and utter condemnation are distributed without fear or 
favour. Even for persons of good repute, and counted as 
the author's friends, approval is generally tempered with 
some kindly disparagement. Michael Davitt, for instance, 
" at times manifested some little self-consciousness in legard 
to the important part he had played *' (and this from 
Mr. Hyndman !) 

Mr. Bernard Shaw “ as a playwright and satirist is doing 
good work of the destructive kind. Shaw as a Fabian 
(with him, Webb and others) is an obstructionist and 
reactioner of the more conservative variety." 

Farther Reminiscences." By Henry Mayers Hyndman. 
f.58. net. (Macmillan.) 


“ Meredith also was never able to resist the temptation 
of straining for effect, when it was wholly unnecessary for 
him thus to impress his intellectual brilliancy upon the 
men around him." 

" Whistler in society was chiefly remarkable for conceit 
and ill nature, and he was as sordid in his view of money 
in relation to his own art as Meissonier." To this summing 
up Mr. Hyndman adds : "I never had any but pleasant 
intercourse with him myself, so my judgment of him as, 
an individual is quite unprejudiced." 

Of a certain American — a Socialist and a friend — we are 
told that he " has since earned for himself a widespread 
unpopularity among American Socialists by inducing them 
to embark in unfortunate mines." 

As for the Northampton Socialists of Mr. Hyndman 's 
own party, " they have proved themselves to be the most 
incompetent and provoking lot of blunderers in politics to 
be found from one end of Great Britain to the other." 

After that we are not surprised to hear that Mr. J. 
Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., is a " smart middle-class manipu- 
lator," and that the Labour Party in the House of Com- 
mons " has become a creature of compromise and intrigue 
—a medley of selling out and surrender." 

The dead are not allowed to escape Mr. Hyndman 's 
assize. The late General Booth, in Mr. Hyndman's opinion, 

“ was no more than a dexterous old charlatan, who had 
used religion to beguile people to their economic hurt." 

W. T. Stead " was that not uncommon variety of self- 
conscious ascetic, a Puritan chock-full of guile, and in his 
way utterly unscrupulous." Only " Stead's fine end in 
the midst of all the muddle and mismanagement of the 
terrible disaster to the Tttanic showed that below all his 
self-advertisement and charlatanry was a cool courage and 
self-sacrifice which all must admire." 

Ilemy George is dismissed as " well-meaning but ignor- 
ant." 

And so the talc of man's imperfection goes merrily on 
in these 500 odd pages. And Mr. Hyndman is quite cheer- 
ful and happy through it all, the incurable optimist that 
he is. Rejected many times for Parliament by the work- 
ing-class electorate of Burnley he " ventures to predict 
that the day is not far distant when it will be considered 
rather odd " that the various gentlemen who defeated him 
— " not one of whom has ever said, or done, or written 
anything which anybody can remember, or would remem- 
ber if he could — -should all have been preferred to me as 
the Parliamentary representatives of a purely industrial 
constituency such as Burnley." laying this flattering 
unction to his soul there is no repining over defeat. 

Mr. Hyndman is now seventy -one. His seventieth birth- 
day was celebrated with great goodwill by a large number 
of persons in Ixmdon last year, and in spite of defections 
amongst his followers, and a general refusal in this country 
to take the British Socialist Party any more seriously than 
the old Social Democratic Federation was taken, the old 
veteran comes out as strong as ever, and lias no notion 
of modifying or readjusting his principles to suit the times. 

Whilst these " Reminiscences " are full of reproof, a few 
people come m for whole-hearted praise, notably Lady 
Warwick, Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. Robert Blatchford. 

And there are several good stories, too, told, as often 
as not, at the author’s own expense. 

Apart from economics and politics, Mr. Hyndman shares 
the average opinions in art and letters and diet, and ex- 
presses these opinions with characteristic heartiness. Ibsen 
is just " one of the most overrated men of our day," whose 
*« plays bore me to death." Vegetarianism is the root of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw's failings in literature. 

Mr. Hyndman has met a considerable number of people 
of importance, and lias talked to them all for their good. 
Possibly his " Reminiscences " might have been more 
interesting had he occasionally listened. One thing, how- 
ever, stands out clearly — a passionate insistence that the 
poor are robbed of the good things of life — and it is this 
insistence that redeems Mr. Hyndman's soliloquies from 
futility. Joseph Clayton. 
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VICTORIAN VERSE.* 

The splendid vista of modern English* poetry afforded 
in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch's volume reminds me of the 
naval pageant of 1889 following the scare of a few years 
earlier, and of Mr. Punch paddling his canoe down the 
serried ranks of warships with a complacent smile on his 
face, exclaim in g : " Not so very bad after all." To turn 
the thousand pages of this admirable anthology— worthy 
companion of the " Oxford Book of Verse "—is both to 
learn and enjoy much. It bears somewhat the same re- 
lation to its fellow as the Tate Gallery does to the National, it 
is thoroughly representative, it is full of poignant contrasts, 
it aims at breadth rather than intensity, it is characteristic 
of a succession of poetic ideals superimposed, it is distinc- 
tive of its compiler, too, and no one but he could have so 
satisfactorily achieved it. Living poets are kittle folk to 
deal with, and it needed a Paladin of poetic nerve to 
assemble such a gathering under the dark blue gable. A 
book like this is creative, it will help to form the texture of 
the flag which " Victorian Verse " will fly as it drifts down 
the ages. It shows a remarkable contrast, too, between 
the Dii Majores. who exhausted all the poetic nutriment 
of the early period, and the dense cluster of small stars 
who, unabashed by the proximity of planets, illuminate 
the later years. In many respects of style and form it 
must, I think, be conceded that the 1 star- matter of the 
third generation greatly surpasses that of the first. 

A collection which starts with " Rose Aylmer " and 
- Mine be a Cot," and ends with Ezra Pound and 
Lascclles Abercrombie, is beyond all things catholic, 
and catholicity is a supreme quality for such a work. 
Critics have said that for economy’s sake the anthologist 
should have omitted the great gods altogether. A more 
ridiculous or parochial suggestion than this it seems to 
me impossible to conceive. The book is not for connoisseurs 
of minor poetry but for travellers and men of action, who 
come from far, or who cannot lie bothered with a load of 
poetry, and want, in a rapid turn, to encounter the best. 
Sir Arthur has wisely given primacy to the primates, and has 
not hesitated to give " Crossing the Bar " a page to itself. 

One rcjoicts to find not only f< Tears, Idle Tears but 
" Bury the Great Duke," the noblest of modern odes. 
Personally, I could have spared Dizzy’s rival lucubration 
(p. 110), containing the notable line : 

“ In all thy actions I do find exact propriety.” 

There seems to me no objection to long jjoems by the 
greatest masters (another stock criticism), but the inclu- 
sion of long poems by such writers as Mangan and Fergu- 
son seems certainly hazardous on the score of economy. 
“ Eileen Aroon," " Dark Kosaleen,” and the " Bells of 
Shandon " are very well, but there is much — some will 
assert rudely, far too much — of this tinkling guitar, Christy 
Minstrel type of ballad melody, recalling the sentimental 
ecstasies of " Wait for me at Heaven’s Gate, Sweet Belle 
Mahonc." Album- verse is pretty, and I am rather sus- 
ceptible to " Funicoli Funicola," and the " ting-a-ling-a- 
lmg " of banjo verse generally, but whether there is not 
rather too much of it (No 78, for instance) in the first 
half of this anthology, is the most serious question or.e has 
to propound to the compiler. 

It is a sad pity, not attributable in any way to Sir Arthur, 
one feels sure, that the finest sequence of poems of his 
generation or mine should be totally unrepresented in this 
volume, noble as its proportions are. Forbidden fruit, 1 
suppose, and, like all forbidden fruit, subacid, but delicious. 
One could easily sacrifice a good many of these rhymes 
about the Bosphorus, relevant though they may seem to the 
politics of the hours, for 

M In summertime on Breydon 
The bells they found so clear ; 

for that is somehow the poetry of the native-born. Or, 
again — 

"What thoughts at heart have you and I 
We cannot stop to tell ; 

But dead or living, drunk or dry. 

Soldier, I wish you well.” 

* “The Oxford Book of Victorian Verre.” Chosen by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 6 *. not (Clarendon Press.) 


Social and other difficulties arise in a compilation of 
this sort ; then there are the impossible loyalties to poems 
one has ranted in the long ago, and the like. These impede 
a free choice. Everyone has his idiosyncrasies and taboos — 
think of Jeffrey, the greatest critic of 1830, when these 
elegant extracts begin, compiling an anthology of the 
period 1780-1830 I I have made incisive notes without 
number. Why so much female verse — Christina, Eliza- 
beth Barrett, George Eliot, " Baby's Kiss ! " Halleck, 
etc., etc. — Why ? " The North Easter," " Wreck of the 

Hesperus," •'Armada," Swinburne’s " Hounds of Spring" 
chorus, Scawen Blunt’s " Chanctonbury Ring," Collins's 
" Maidenhead Thicket," Trench’s " Almond Tree " — Why 
for no ? There is little point in dilating on this inevitable 
divergence of cupidities, though I hope someone will agree 
with me that Sir Arthur’s selections in Kingsley and 
Longfellow are the reverse of happy ! 

But, to be short, it is the selection as a whole with which 
we are concerned, and of the opulence of that it is really 
hard to get an idea (imagine the whole of " The Forsaken 
Merman," " Thyrsis," " The Scholar Gipsy," " Love i%£he 
Valley," " Rabbi Ben Ezra." Swinburne’s " Hymn to 
Proserpine," " The Blessed Damozel," together g^with 
sonnets hard to come at, such as " Letty," and the best 
ballads, lyrics and sonnets of Yeats, Belloc, Kipling, Davies, 
Cory, Ncwbolt, Lionel Johnson and fifty others !) without 
turning and tasting every page of this priceless six shilhngs- 
WO rth. Thomas Seccombe. 

A CITY OF GHOSTS.* 

I have only one fault to find with Mr. Wilfred Whitten's 
l>ook : it makes me feel so dreadfully old. For. though I 
am a younger man than Mr. Whitten, my memories of 

**«A Londoner's London.” By Wilfred Whitten. Illustrated 
by Frank L. Emanuel. 6s. (Methuen ) 
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London extend further back into the past. He c*n recall, 
how, in 1886 : Mi 

.1* 

“Hampstea d Ij(p&th was the beginning of the country, as 
it has now no claim to be the end of the town. Itself a 1 garden 
City, 1 it is being encircled by jerry-built suburbs and planetary 
tram-cars. I knew Parliament Hill as a place of hedges and 
hay-making and trespass-boards. Now it is a park — an open 
one-o-but still a park, and the boys who play cricket on it were 
not bom when I walked over its solitudes on moonlight nights, 
gazing at the far-off silvered dome of St. Paul’s. 0 

But I can recall an earlier Parliament Hill than that. I 
can remember when prize-fights and dog-fights and cock- 
mains were fought in a certain triangular meadow abutting 
on the deep cutting of the North London Railway, and 
sheltered from too familiar observation by thick hedges of 
wild rose and hawthorn. I can remember when the old 
wooden bar blocked the entrance to Fleet Road, and when 
all that region north of Mansfield Road — where now lives 
a population of a quarter of a million — was a tumbled 
wilderness of bricky fields, through which the old Fleet 
River meandered, and where on Sundays labouring men 
Wefff'* to snare birds and to course their dogs. I can 
remember when there were rabbits in the sand-pits beyond 
the Spaniards Road, and primroses and bluebells were 
common as dandelions in Jiighgate Woods. Many other 
things do I remember which Mr. Whitten came too late 
to London to see for himself ; for he cam? only just in the 
nick of time to see anything of that wild rusticity. A year 
or two later and he yrould have missed it all. For even 
at the time of the first Jubilee great changes had taken 
place in the aspect of these northern heights, and where 
I had once gone blackberrying as a boy the jerry-builder 
was begining to lay waste the land. 

Mr. Whitten seems to see London as a city of ghosts. 
And the thought occurs to me that very likely most men 
who beheld London for the first time with the eyes of 
visionary youth do see it in that dreamy half-light : its 
streets peopled with shades of the great departed, its dim 
nooks and corners haunted by the spirits of the mighty dead, 
its misty vistas faintly luminous with the light of other 
days, its dingy courts and shabby old houses made glorious 
by quaint or precious, noble or picturesque associations. 

In this' beautiful, wonderful book of Mr. Whitten’s there 
is not one page that does not reveal some new phase of 
^London to at least one Londoner. I know all the scenes 
our author describes, but now that I have read his descrip- 
tion of them I realise that I have known only their outward 
seeming, after all, and that their inner meaning has some- 
how escaped me. Of course there arc as many ways of 
looking at London as there are people to look at it. More- 
over, there arc so many different Londons, as Mr. Whitten 
is quick to perceive ; for in his preface he says : 

14 1 delay to begin only to explain that the London of these 
pages is not the measureless town of the guide-books ; that 
London on which a hundred and fifty years ago Horace Walpole 
began a book, only to faint and fail ; that London which, still 
earlier, had been called a county covered with houses, a descrip- 
tion which has passed from metaphor to fact. The Londoner’s 
true London is smaller. It is the sum of his own Lacks in the 
maze, the town in which, by hap, he has most often eaten his 
bread and thought his thoughts. Samuel Butler remarks in his 
published note-books that he was more in Fetter Lane than in 
any other street of London, and that Lincoln's Inn Fields, the 
British Museum the Strand* Meet Street, and the Embankment 
tame next, 'I his is a very small London, to which my own 
add 9 the City, the northern suburbs, and those more national 
regions of Westminster and the Parks which may be called 
Everyman's. Although the reader's intimacies and my own 
' will not foe identical, Ihey will generously overlap. . . . While 
my limiting clue has been some sort of preference or eager 
frequenting, I have not tried to exhaust the associations of any 
street or district, being satisfied to follow those great scribes who, 
when their subject overflowed, passed on with the useful remark 
that all the rest is in the hook of Jaslicr, or m the book of lddo 
the seer concerning genealogies.” 

This last is a cryptic saying,* but if it means that Mr. 
Whitten knows as much more about his London as he tells 
us in this book then I sit dumbfounded, flabbergasted, at 
the immensity and profundity of his erudition, as I sit 
'enraptured and charmed by the simple beauty of his 
English. 


.la • book of this kind it It particxdwiy 
dear of the Charybdis of am repetition ‘fchltat at fheaaan' 
time avoiding the Scylla of jouraalete. But Mr- WhittdB^ 
rises superior to these difficulties. Indeed, he seems toVi 
exult in them. One could imagine— If the book were pot . 
something vastly better— that it had been written in order 
to show how such a book may be written by one who 
knows the right use of words, how to make them march 
and to sing as they march, how to make them dance and 
to glow as they dance, how to reflect in their stately 
cadences the tones and colours of great music and great 
painting. For, above all things, is Mr. Whitten a supreme 
literary artist. 

Therefore I venture to commiserate with him on the 
sad bad error in grammar — which is obviously not his 
fault— on page 30 ; and, whilst I am in this carping vein* 
to question whether he is right in saying that Russell Square 
is the largest square in London. I think Vincent Square 
is larger. 

Edwin Pugh. 


MORE WAR BOOKS.* 

As long ago as the South African war it was clear to 
many people that the day of the war correspondent was 
over and his sun gone down amid the cloudy irowns of 
generals. It was even clearer in the Russo-Japanese cam- 
paign, and Tripoli was a mere emphasising of the fact. 
Yet when Bulgaria prepared in October last for # her blow 
against Turkey there were over eighty special corres- 
pondents who secured passes at Sofia and submitted them- 
selves to the censorship, besides those who accompanied 
the Servians, the Montenegrins, the Greeks and the Turks. 
Among those who took the field in Thrace with the Turks 
was Mr. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, who represented the 
majesty and volume of the Daily Telegraph . and furnished 
in his methods and their results a sufficient rejoinder to 
those who would say that war-corresponding is no mare, 
a trade trodden under in the progress of military science 
and organisation 

" With the Turks in Thrace " (Ileinemann) is the record 
of his experiences and successes, beginning with the decisive 
battle of Lule Burgas and ending with certain of the opera- 
tions before the Chata'dja lines when the armistice was 
already imminent. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is not one of 
those men who look upon copious equipment as an obstacle 
to efficiency. Before leaving Constantinople he had 
worked out the conditions under which he would have 
to campaign to the last foreseeable emergency, and in the 
end he took the field in a manner worthy of Mr. Kipling’s 
Nilghai. He shared with Mr. Donohoe, of the Daily 
Chronicle , a motor car which cost them £700. 

11 1 had two rides m it,” he relates, ” and Donohoe two also, 
and as the price paid for Ihese rides wa* over £700, they were 
the most expensive journeys we had ever taken, or ever wish 
to take.” 

The car was eventually left at Rodosto, where it disap- 
peared, never to be heard of again ; but before it vanished 
it had made possible the great ^dispatches in which the 
story of Lule Burgas was told to the readers of the Chronicle 
and the Telegraph . Two months' provisions and various 
horses also went to complete Mr. Ashmcad- Bartlett's 
arrangements, and besides a chauffeur, a dragoman and 
others, he was accompanied and assisted by his brother, 
Mr. Seabury Ashmead-Bartlett, whose excellent photo- 
graphs are a feature of the book. 

There will always be a part in warfare for chroniclers of 
the calibre of Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. To great energy and 
a supreme knowledge of the needs and limitations of his 
newspaper he joins discretion and that honesty whitt le 
the first quality of a great correspondent. His atbgJN of 

* “ With the Turks in Thrace." By EUis Ashmead-BMl*** 
job. net. (Homemann.) < 1 

“ A War Photographer in Thrace.” By Herbert E. Baldwin. 
$•. net. (Unwin.) . _ , ‘ ■ '* 

“ Letters from the Near East,” By Maurice Baring. %». tfd. 
net. (Smith, Elder.) 
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how the news of Lnle Burgas was secured and sent away 
must ever rank high in the history of war- journalism. To 
get to the front was not easy : to get back to Constanti- 
nople was exceedingly difficult. Thence he had to smuggle 
himself away by steamer to Constanza, in Roumania, 
where there was no censorship and he was free to wire 
unvarnished truth and the whole of it. From midday on 
a Monday, through Tuesday, and for two iurther hours on 
the Wednesday he worked at his typewriter, pouring the 
sheets as they were finished through the cable to Fleet 
Street. How many words were there, and what did they 
cost ? He does not say, and when a news cable of such 
worth is in question it docs not matter. He shared with 
Mr. Donohoc the chief success of the campaign, and his 
book, in which Mr. Scabury Ashmead-Bartlett has col- 
laborated, is a monument worthy of his labours. 

Mr. H. F. Baldwin represented the Central News as a 
photographer, and it is natural that his book, " A War 
Photographer in Thrace " (Fisher Unwin), should be 
specially excellent in regard to its illustrations. His 
photographs have the biisk momentary quality which 
photographs must have if they are to express reality. His 
" Refugee Women," tor example, are not lined up in face 
of the camera, but trudging wretchedly past through the 
Thracian mud ; and his picture of the retreat from Lulc 
Burgas, which furnishes the book with a frontispiece, is 
one of the finest war photographs I have seen. A really 
striking illustration is entitled “ Beaten." It shows a 
Turkish infantryman labouring over an empty road, his 
nfle slung across his shoulders, his middle-aged, bowed and 
bewildered face expressing all the weariness and humiliation 
qf defeat. It has that quality of a picture which photo- 
graphers strive for and so rarely get, and is the more 
remarkable in a photograph taken and developed under 
difficulties such as Mr. Baldwin had to contend with. 

In " Letters from the Near Hast M (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Mr. Maurice Baring republishes nine articles from the 
Morning Post and The Times , of which five were written 
in 1909 and the remaining four in 1912, when the events 
of the earlier year were bearing their strange but inevitable 
proof. In a preface he explains that he first visited 
Constantinople in April, 1909, when the credit of the 
Young Turks was at its zenith. He came with a blank 
mind and was snared into enthusiasm over the new regime. 
It was then that he wrote of the Young Turks : " they 
are now the only hope of salvation for the country ; the 
only clement which deserves the encouragement and 
support of Europe." From that standpoint he declined 
along the slope of "a gradual disillusionment." On 
May 19th he is asking : "How can progress and Islam 
be combined ? " On June 21st he says of certain Young 
Turk doings that " such acts savour more of despotism 
than of liberty." His disillusionment, therefore, was not 
so gradual after all. The four final letters are written in 
tlie light of the war, and the last is a vivid picture of the 
cholera at San Stefano. 

Perceval Gibbon. 


the dramatic hot-gospeller.* 

Mr H. A. Jones' latest jeremiad dealing with the current 
dramatic situation, quite unconsciously impels me to remem - 
a little essay by Sarccy on " The Decadence of The 
Theatre." One day the French feuilletonist picked up in 
the Salle St. Sylvcstre a series of brochures, all of which 
were devoted to this burning subject. They dated respec- 
tively, 1768, 177*, 1807, 1828, 1841. 1842, 1847, i860, 18G6, 
x ® 7 r . 1876 and 1880 — so that evidently the French drama 
had been in a healthy state of decay for over one hundred 
years. The reflection is Apropos because the title of the 
last-named brochure summarises the purpose of the present 
volume, which is " How to Save the Drama." Mr. Jones 
ma y fairly claim to be the only missioner who, for the 
past sixteen years, has consistently preached the way of 

Foundations of a National Drami.” By Henry 
Arthur Jones. 78. 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


salvation to the dramatically moribund. I say so advisedly, 
because his practice has been otherwise — he is too good a 
man of business and too expert a dramatic technician to 
allow his theatrical Quixotism to deprive English and 
American audiences of his vastly entertaining plays. Tt 
is quite by the way that he seems unable to do the fullest 
justice to the manifestations of modern drama as exhibited, 
let us say, in the works of Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy, 
Granville Barker, John Masefield, and the examples of the 
Irish Literary Theatre, which surely deserve greater recog- 
nition than they get. That omission may, of course, be 
necessary to the proper conduct of his arguments. Hero 
and there one catches the rhetorical swing of the author 
who wrote one of the finest soliloquies ever presented on 
the stage -1 refer to the hero's vision m that best of 
melodramas, " The Silver King " -and here and there, we 
recapture the rapture of the visionary as exhibited 111 the 
author's own masterpiece, " Michael and His Lost Angel." 
indeed, the trouble that troubles Mr. Jones seems to be 
pretty well of the same nature that came to St. Paul (quoted 
on p. 183) " That which I do, I allow not : for what I werafd, 
I do not, but what 1 hate, that do I." 

It is only fair to state that these pages comprise a collec- 
tion of lectures, essays and speeches written during a period 
of sixteen years, and that will explain why a good many of 
the themes dealt with are repeated ad tedium. One of 
the objections of the author seems to be that none of our 
present plays possess merit enough to lake a permanent 
place in English literature. I take leave to traverse that 
statement, and claim that going no further afield than 
among the work of the authors I have mentioned, we have 
a fair nucleus for a literary English drama, that is, if it be 
admitted that a literary drama is one of the essential 
equipments of a progressive nation. The initial mistake 
that most dramatic students make is in conceiving that what 
is really a closet play, or to give it its proper title, a non- 
commercial play, is necessarily a literary play. The supreme 
test of a play is public presentation — if a playwright suc- 
ceeds in representing a given portion of human life to an 
audience, with all the illusions of truth, then conceivably 
the author has attained his purpose. The question whether 
it is literary drama may safely be left to posterity. 
Molidre achieved that standard because he built hi^ observa- 
tion on the bedrock of human nature and, because the truths 
he exposed were universally applicable, his drama is litera 
ture. Where the literary man so frequently fails is in 
imagining that the presentation of acute psychology will 
ever appeal to the theatre crowd, who, precisely because they 
arc a crowd, demand the broad basic human passions. 

But what, one may well ask, are the foundation-stones 
upon which the author will lay Jus National Theatre ? 
According to Mr Jones there are nine points to be con- 
sidered, if we arc; to have an English drama. Wc must 
distinguish and scpaiate our drama from popular amuse- 
ment. This might just as easily be said of English litera- 
ture as distinguished from popular reading, so there is little 
to be looked forward to upon that plea. The second point 
is that we must institute a nation.il or repertory theatre 
where high and seven* literary and artistic standards must 
l>e set. Such a system takes no account of the failure of 
the Corned te T'ran$ai\r as a National Theatre, nor does it 
make any theatrical provision foi the thirty million provin- 
cials who presumably must trudge to London if they would 
lie saved dramatically , least of all docs it take account of 
the fact that no amount of recommendation from literary 
doctors will ever make an audience like a play they dislike. 
The third point is to insure that the dramatist shall be 
recognised and rewarded when and m so far as lie has 
painted life and character, and not when he has so far merely 
tickled and bemused the populace. It is difficult to gauge 
what the public want, and such a reward might be useful ; 
but if the dramatist is incapable of appealing to the public, 
is not this a method of raising false hopes and sowing keen 
disappointments ? The fourth sum of the author is to 
bring our acted drama again into living relation with 
English literature, and to bring about a general habit of 
reading plays such as prevails m France. The only method 
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of producing the first result is to produce dramatic literature, 
an aim which obsesses a good many of our dramatic authors, 
and which lias already borne fruit, judging by the increasing 
output of printed dramas. A fifth exordium implores us 
to inform the drama with a broad, sane and profound mor- 
ality — a purpose with which everyone will immediately 
agree. The vapid indecencies of popular farce and musical 
comedy arc as much to be deprecated as the present craze 
for the apotheosis of the crook, as in " Raffles," “ Ready 
Money," " Officer 666," and " Gct-Rich-Quick-Wallingford/' 
Exigencies of space do not permit of our dealing at length 
with the remaining four corner-stones of National Drama, 
such as adequate training of actors and actresses, the system 
of long runs, the saving of the artistic play and establishing 
the Drama as a fine art. Surely there is little need for Mr. 
Jones to leave il to the grave and solid judgment of England. 
Already something has been done and is being done towards 
the foundation of our much-abused 1 )rama. In Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham and elsewhere, Repertory 
'Iheatrcs have sprung up. To-day, in London, the public 
refuse to bow any longer at the feet of the Star, and demand 
instead a play of real human interest, with the result that 
the r actor manager has been driven occasionally, in his 
despair, to the music-hall stage. As for acting, the standard 
was never higher than it is at present. And I, for one. 
refuse to be depressed, Mr. Jones, with so many eager, 
promising dramatists about and the present rapidly ad- 
vancing public taste in dramatic art. 

Robu Lawson. 


KNOWLEDGE A LA CARTE * 

For keeping one’s humility m repair there is nothing 
more effective than to run through half a score of the 
" Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature/* These 
dainty twelvepenny worths of knowledge make one realise 
the vast range of tilings one docs not know. At first sight 
it would appear rather a sensible thing to attack the realm 
of knowledge province by province. But m actual prac- 
tice the process is found 1o be somewhat jolting. There 
are wiser ways of mastering a language than by learning 
the dictionary. Still only a reviewer is called upon to face 
the music of the whole sixty volumes of the senes, and 
even he has them mercifully split up into doses of ten at 
a time. The ordinary reader will, of course, pick and 
choose. lie will use the scries as he uses the dictionary : 
he will select only one or two matters at a time, and 
will be grateful to discerning editors who arrange know- 
ledge in such a form as to permit of perfect freedom of 
choice. 

The purpose of the senes is to supply information on 
particular subjects from the in* ns of reliable authorities on 
those subjects. The books aim at being at once popular 
and either scientific or scholarly according to the subject. 
The degree in which they combine the two aims is the 
measure of their success. They must Iw so written that 
the plain man who has no other qualification than a good 
general education may read them with both interest and 
profit. In most cases the writers must not expect a special 
background against which to project their material : they 
must supply their own background. In certain cases a 
more or less special previous knowledge may be legiti- 
mately assumed. Thus, m the volume on ,f The Physical 
Basis of Music " Mr. A. Wood obviously expects to be 

• 11 Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature ” : — 
“Ancient Babylonia,” by C. If. W. Johns ; “l he Earth,” by 
J. H. Poynting ; ” The Atmosphere,” by A. J. Berry ; “ Ice- 
landic Sagas.” by W. A. Craigic ; “ Physical Basis of Music,” 
by A. Wood ; ” The Modern Warship,” by E. L. Attwood ; 
“ Comparative Religion, ' by F. B. Jevons ; ” The Story of a 
Loaf of Bread,” by T. B. Wood ; ” Ancient Stained and 

Painted Glass,” by F. S. Eden ; ” The Vikings,” by A. Mawcr. 
is. net each. 


backed up by a certain knowledge of and interest in music 
as such. Only readers who satisfy this condition can be 
reasonably supposed to desire to read the book. The work, 
is mainly mathematical, no doubt, but the treatment has. 
always a clear reference to things that concern music. 
The unmusical reader should be warned off this volume,, 
just as the musical reader may be confidently recommended 
to master it. 

The same cannot be said for the volume on " Ancient 
Babylonia.” The student who knows enough about this- 
subject to appreciate this book would probably desire- 
something more technical, while the plain man who has. 
only a general interest in the subject will find that the 
treatment is too technical to have much attraction for 
him. It is at least doubtful whether it is possible to treat 
such a subject popularly in a volume of 132 small pages. 
All that can be given is a summary, and even the learned 
author of this volume cannot make a summary live. <f The* 
Vikings ” volume suffers to some extent in the same way, 
but since the field is narrower, and the matters dealt with 
are more within the lange of the ordinary Englishman’s 
experience, this book has liecn made much more attractive 
to the general reader. The same considerations apply to 
a still greater degree in the case of ” The Icelandic Sagas," 
where Mr. Craigie has been able, without any loss of 
thoroughness, to present his matter in such a way as to 
attract as well as to instruct. An excellent subject for the 
style of treatment adopted 111 this series is " Ancient 
Stained and Painted Glass.” In this volume Mr. Eden 
takes nothing for granted at the lieginning beyond a know- 
ledge of geography and a familiarity with the general 
appearance of churches and cathedrals. No doubt as he 
proceeds he has to assume a knowledge of certain details 
of architecture, but these details arc introduced piecemeal, 
and are such as can lx; mastered by a reference to any 
good dictionary. A reader has no right to object to having 
to look up the meaning of a few terms : but he has a right 
to resent in a book an atmosphere so foreign to all his 
ordinary reading as to make it impossible for him to find 
his bearings at all. 

When wc come to the two volumes " The Earth ** and 
" The Atmosphere " we again find an appeal to the plain 
man with no specialty'- Both of these begin at the 
beginning. No doubt the volume on the Earth, since it 
concerns itself with its size, shape, weight and spin, has 
to demand some knowledge of mathematics, but the 
demand is not exorbitant, and the treatment is quite within 
the range of the ordinary intelligence. In dealing with the 
atmosphere Mr. Berry wisely adopts the historical method 
with the result that the plain man can follow the lines 
along which his predecessors passed in their pursuit of the 
knowledge we now possess. The last chapter in this volume 
is of special interest from the skill with which the present, 
the past and the future of the atmosphere arc correlated. 

” The Modern Warship " is treated m a way that tends 
rather to damp the impression of the man in the street 
that he could at a pinch take command of the Channel 
Fleet. Mr. Attwood tells us much that most of us can 
understand, and puts us right on a great many points on 
which we thought we knew the truth. The volume that 
most resembles the old-fashioned type of information books 
is Mr. T. B. Wood's ” The Story of a Loaf of Bread.” It 
recalls a kind of lesson that used to be popular in our 
elementary schools, and that in competent hands always 
greatly interested the youngsters. Those who feel at- 
tracted by this subject will find themselves excellently 
treated at the hands of Mr. Wood. 

In Dr. Jevons* " Comparative Religion " we have an 
example of an excellent subject admirably treated from 
the point of view of this series. He carries his learning 
lightly, but is able to interest without the slightest loss 
of solidity. Only very rarely does he dally with philo- 
sophical refinements that no plain man can be expected 1<> 
understand. For the rest he gives such a clear and con- 
vincing statement of matters in themselves obscure a-’ 
cannot fail to win the gratitude of his readers. 

John Adams. 
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THE WORLD OF LONDON.* 

If you want to form an accurate idea of the great changes 
that have come over London and its people in the last two 
hundred years or so you should go to the novelists — they 
have been, and are, London's truest and most fascinating 
historians. London and the T Londoners as you find them 
in the pages of Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Disraeli, are 
as unlike the London and Londoners that Fanny Burney, 
Fielding and Defoe knew as they arc unlike the London, 
and the Londoners that live in the pages of II. G. Wells, 
Arthur Morrison, E. F. Benson, Pett Kidgc, Edwin Pugh, and 
other of the numerous living novelists who find in London's 
motley world the scenes and characters of their stories. It 
is not only that sedan chairs, coaches, debtors’ prisons, the 
pillory, public executions, and other such picturesque 
details have passed away ; the topography of the town has 
altered almost beyond recognition, and the habits, manners, 
speech, the spiritual and material outlook of the Londoner 
have undergone such wonderful developments that he is as 
a new man living in a new London. The great novels of 
Gissing are the strongest links between Dickens and our 
own time. Something of the London that Dickens and 
Trollope knew and much of Gissmg’s London survives, of 
course, m the novels of to-day, but only as the superficial 
likeness of an ancestor may survive in a descendant. 

Here arc six new stones about London that will bring 
this home to you, if you are at all familiar with those 
novelists of the past : they deal mainly with the lives of the 
middle and lower classes ; the only glimpses of upper-class 
life that are given to you are in Kcble Howard's " London 
Voices," and in Morley Roberts’s mingling of fantasy and 
realism, " Gloomy Fanny." Certain aspects tit London’s 
underworld, and of the lives and characters of its clerks, 
male and female, and its workmen and small shopkeepers, 
have never been more sympathetically or more faithfully 
presented than they arc by Pett Ridge, and there are tales 
in " Mixed drill " that for their humour and pathos and 
their insight into character will c omparc with the best of his 
work. Always his stories are coloured with his own tern 
jicrament ,* like Whistler, he shows you London, not as you 
would sec it in a photograph, but as he sees it himself, 
touches of kindliness and humour lending a relief of light 
and laughter to its daik plates, a glamour of romance 
making its misery and ugliness beautiful. lie; lias never 
done anything finer than " The Wonderful Start," that 
compresses a life-history into a few poignant pages of 

Mixed Grill " with the vividest and most exquisite art. 
In Marjory Hardcastlc's " Halfpenny Alley " you have eigh- 
teen admirably realistic studies of life among the* poorest 
ol the poor in South London. Miss Hardcastle worked as a 
nurse for six years amidst the people she has pictured, and 
the women, and particulaily the children, of her alley art* 
as veritably human creatures as were ever clothed 111 printed 
words. They are quaint, they are now ,md then unpleasant , 
they are amusing, but they arc drawn with such sympathy 
that even your laughter at their oddities is mingled with a 
sense of pity that the burdens they bear so < hccrfully should 
1ms so heavy, the narrow lives in which they contrive to be 
luippy so squalid. Miss Hardcastlc’s woik is of more value 
*° Die social reformer than blue-books and statistics arc, 
because it reveals the inner as well as the outer condition of 
the people, and makes you interested m them, not as 
economic problems but as human l>cings 

The same might be said of " Punch and Judy," but 
Edwin l*ugh works on a larger scale and with a more cunning 


StoughtorT)! GriU *” By W Pctt J< ulge. 3 s - 6d - (Dodder and 

/t , ‘ Halfpenny Alley." By Major\ Hardest le 5s. net. 

(Smith, Elder). ' 

. ' ■ Punch and Judy." By Edwin Pugh. 6s. (Chapman 
ana Hall). 

Nash 00,11 7 Faimy “ Dy Morley Roberts. 6s. (Evcleigli 

Allen World." By Arnold Golswortliy. 6s. (George 

^ London Voices." By Keble Howard. 6s. (Chapman and 


artistry. The critics, I believe, did ample justice to " A 
Man of Straw," " Tony Drum," and other of his novels, but I 
doubt if even yet the general public has given him half the 
recognition that is certainly lus clue. A Londoner born, he 
writes of London from an intimate inside acquaintance with 
it, and if his sombrely powerful stoiies have hints of bitter- 
ness and cynicism in them, there is an abounding kindliness, 
tolerance, chanty, and a fund of sparkling humour in them 
too, a charming understanding of the nature of children, 
and an almost terribly sensitive feeling for the sadness and 
pathos underlying the happiness of the very poor. Soho is a 
natural home of romance, take it how you will, and into this 
shabby, squalid, glamorous Soho Mr. Pugh takes his hero, 
Crispin Pix, and settles him in two rooms on the second- 
floor of a house full of lodgers, there to work and win, if 
possible, wealth and fame as a composer of music. While 
Fame delays, Love comes to him there, and Life in various 
guises, and many adventures. The girl Una, with all her 
faults, is a fine* character very finely drawn ; one can realise 
the fascination she had for such a man as Crispin, and is 
disposed to regret that she loved him well enough to rSuid 
him from her to the' girl of lus own class who loved him and 
could make lus life bet ter, where Una would have ruined it. 
The foieign clement of Soho is lr produced with remarkable 
skill ; the characters having parts in the story are numer- 
ous and varied, and each one is sharply defined and has his 
or her own marked individuality A good many readers 
will suspect that the daringly paradoxical author, Bar- 
tholomew Dale, genial, shrewd, fantastic, hugely stout, is 
modelled on a i anions living original, and that ins conversa- 
tion should glitter with epigrams and paiodoxual utter- 
ances ot wlm li that original would have no need to be 
ashamed is one of Mr. Pugh's triumphs. 

Only one of the three stories in Morley Rolierts’s " Gloomy 
Fanny " is a London story, but that is the one that fills more 
than half the book to which it gives its name " Fanny " is 
a man ; he is, moreover, a member of the peerage. A dis- 
appointment in love has thrown him into a melancholy, 
gloomy humour, and certain frivolous friends of his scheme 
to pique him into a wager that lie* dare not leave lus club 
with only a shilling in his pocket anil live by the work of his 
hands for one week in Whitechapel. “ Fanny " resentfully 
takes up the challenge, and the resulting story is conceived 
and written in the lightest, most whimsical spmt of bur- 
lesque 'flic Whitechapel surroundings, the shop in which 
" Fanny " gets employment and the people lie tomes in 
contact with, are thoimighl\ lealistu ; but the tale is slieei 
farce, edged with romance It is a capital extiavaganza, 
broadly fuiinv and delightfully amusing. " A Little World " 
is equally entertaining, though it is a slue ol real life cut 
from the s 11 buibs of London. Lime I rec Gardens is a row 
of small subuiban houses, each of which has a high-sounding 
name instead of a number , it is a typical suburban street, 
and the people in it are the at tors in Arnold Golswortliy ’s 
comedy, flic pretentious ambitions and small snobberies 
of the place are revealed minutely, truthfully, with quiet 
irony and occasionally mordant sarcasm, and the effects of 
this snobbery on the character of pretty Mary Delland. who 
was so eager to get into the pettily genteel circles that had 
looked down on her liccausc her father was in trade, are 
traced unflinchingly, but sympathetically, to a conclusion 
that would have been entirely disastrous but tor the chival- 
rous love of the cnpplcd author, John Hacker, who brings a 
breath of idealism into Mary's broken romance' and makes an 
idyllic close possible. Mary’s father and mother, a simple, 
honestly vnlgai pair, loving I101, and keen 011 her soual 
advancement, are drawn with no little insight Kveiybody 
who has sojourned in the suburbs will recognize the truth of 
Mr. Cols worthy’s pictures of certain ty]>es 0 J suburban 
resident and the lives they live. 

" London Voices ’’ contains eight series of those crisp and 
airily witty dialogues in the writing of which Keble How aid 
is always peculiarly happy lie gives you, through this 
medium of flippant, casv, 11.1l111.1l c on vet sat 1011 , little 
sketches of how love is made 111 high life between Lord 
Bobby and a girl wiio is lum lung with him at the Kitz ; , 

between an average suburban man and gnl at Finchley; 
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and a low-life Cockney and His " donah " in the East-End ; in a thousand ways how steady a touch it keeps upon the 
between the same classes of lovers in a taxi, in a railway pulse of society. Few men have had a closer association 

train, and on a bus. In like manner he presents you with with many interests at once than Mr. Weedon Grossmith, 

all sorts and conditions of Londoners talking together under and it is small wonder, therefore, that his recollections are 

every variety of circumstance — about business, pleasure, well above the dramatic average. 

domestic or public, affairs, passing opinions on the hundred Ilis lather was a well-known writer for the Press, his 

and 011c little current problems, incidents, events, ideas and brother was a shining light at the Savoy and on the mono- 

experiences that make up the everyday lives of most of us. loguc platform, and our author himself has a marked 

Here and there arc touches of a pathos that is more suggested proficiency with the brush. We get examples in this book 

than spoken, and whose effect lies in its delicate elusiveness ; of his powers of portraiture, and they compare well with Mr. 

but the keynote of the dialogues is humour — a gay, whim- Forbes Robertson’s more famous paintings of Phelps and 

sical, irresistible humour — that is half cynical at times and at old Lyceum triumphs. These popular painter-players 

times wilfully irresponsible, but invariably good-humoured have another bond in common ; they both came into fame 

and delightfully entertaining. Moreover, there is a deeper as colleagues of Henry Irving, and many of the best of Mr. 

knowledge of life and of human character behind Mr. Grossmith’s stories hang upon the great man’s eccentricities. 

Howard's light flippancies than you shall find in most work The chief of these anecdotes, however, show that he shrank 

that makes serious pretence to those qualities, it is a from the criticism of mimicry, and when Mr. Grossmith 

brilliantly clever book, whose laughter, like Touchstone's, caricatured Irving on his own 9tage, he earned a curt 

has a world of meaning in it. rebuke. It might have led to rupture if tact had not come 

^ D. F. R. to the rescue, and Mr. Grossmith had not put the rehearsal 

in the way of success. The success was that of '* Robert 
_ A T rvTTCDceTc * Macaire,” and since that rattling play made the Lyceum 

A TALE OF TWO INTERESTS. rafters ring, Mr. Grossmith has filled many parts. But 

Considering the opportunities that actors have for giving the higher lie mounted m popular favour as a character 

us the sharp and vivid reflex of the lighter aspects of our age, artist, the less material he seems to have found for giving 

it is singular how slender is the dramatic contribution to character to this work. It is a tribute to the heyday of 
our shelves of memoirs, much less of permanent biography the old Lyceum, set in a framework of recollections of the 

and history. Success m the higher walks of the stage con- double interest conveyed m the title. Here it rarely rises 

notes possession of certain obvious gifts of observation and above the level of a " conversation ” book, and while it gives 

presentiment that ought to be of the highest service in us capital chapters on the Savage Club and other institu- 

descriptive literature ; and the acting profession shows tions, it hardly does justice to Mr. Grossmith’s own sterling 
* " From Studio to Stage." By Weedon Grossmith. 16s. salient individuality, 

net. (John Lane.) 

PROBLEMS OF IMPERIALISM * 

Of all the volumes in the All Red series 
this must have been by far the most difficult 
(as it was also, probably, the most interesting) 
to write. Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s qualifications 
for the task which he has so ably carried out 
will be familiar to most people, and if, here 
and there, one seems to detect traces of the 
retired Indian Civilian, these traces arc but 
few in number, and the book is written in a 
broad, generous and liberal spirit which goes 
far, in itself, towards explaining the general 
success of our administration in the Indian 
Empire. The range of subjects covered is 
extraordinarily wide. Part I., dealing with the 
country, gives a good survey of its physical 
asjxscts, of its natural history, of that agricul- 
ture which is the very life-blood of the Indian 
peoples, of the famines which periodically 
devastate the country and of the measures 
taken to combat them, as well as an account 
of Indian manufactures and commerce. To 
the general reader the Second Part, which 
describes the people, will undoubtedly be the 
more interesting. One does not readily tire 
of reading about the many races and castes 
by which the people as a whole are so sharply 
divided, of their manner of life, of their 
religious beliefs and observations and of the 
effect upon them of English education. To 
this vitally important question of education 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller pays considerable atten- 
tion, and references to it are to be found 
in many places outside the excellent chapter 
specifically allotted to it. Nothing better 
shows how much remains to be done than 
liis words : “ When we come to enquire how far 
the new learning has generally modified Indian 

photo bv Hoffmann, Calcutta. Street Scene, Delhi, with 

view of the great Moeque. * "The Empire of India.” By Sir Bampfylde 
From “ The Empire of India ’ (Pitman). , Fuller. 7s.6d.net. (Pitman & Sons.) 
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views or conduct, wc are surprised to find how small 
lias been the change, compared with that which Western 
knowledge has brought about in Japan within the space 
of a generation, or has effected within the small Parsi com- 
munity. *' Sir Bampfylde Fuller, however, appears to deiivc 
some hope from the recognition by the Government of 
the dangers of the grant-in-aid policy and from its deter- 
mination to accept a larger responsibility in future for the 
direct provision of education in institutions of its own, and 
he points to the growing opinion that Universities should be 
more numerous, smaller m size, and concerned with teaching 
as well as with examining ; that a higher standard should 
be set to provide institutions by the maintenance by Govern- 
ment of more colleges and schools ; and that the habits of 
good conduct should be more effectually instilled by tlic 
students being removed from outside influences and being 
lodged under supervision in hostels or boarding-houses. 
The two concluding parts of the book are devoted to “ The 
Go\ eminent * * and to 4 * F uture Prospects * ’ respectively. The 
latter, 111 particular, is worth careful consideration, and, ii his 
statement that the British rule " may, without exaggeration, 
be described as unpopular," his forecast of what would 
hapjH.ii in India if that rule were withdrawn should sjmr 
on all those who are in any way actively concerned to even 
greater efforts than they have made m the past. 


“STELLA MARIS.’* 

We all love fairy tales, provided they arc adapted to our 
years Whether it is more difficult 1 o write them for a 
youthful or for a sophisticated audience is an arguable point 
At any rate, the old are less easy to jileasc, for they want to 
be made to forget their knowledge 1 of liie and yet to feel that 
they are not entirely out of touch with its grimmer realities, 
hairy jirinecs, sleeping beauties, witches with malevolenl 
designs must adopt the masquerade of every day costume 
lief ore they can win the suffrages of age. But in the guise of 
modern Quixotes, who love unselfishly, and child-women 
innocent of guile or reckless in devotion, heroes and heroines 
limy still piove acceptable, especially if crime fills the r 6 le 
ot bad fairy'. Fantasy and sentiment can be as jiotent 
dealers m magic as youth’s make-lxdieve ; chivalry can 
lead to as strange adventures as any enchanted robe, the 
ugly feat 111 c\s of civilisation can be as effective a background 
lor romance as any giant's castle that ever set the hair of a 
youngstei on end with delighted terror. It is Mr. W. J. 
Locke’s happy gift to lie able to invent fairy tales which 
fast mate the grown-uj^ reader. Graces of style, the adorn- 
ments of sclinlarshij), an allusiveness eloquent of wide 
acquaintance with the arts and good literature, irony which 
bctiays the exjicrienced and critical observer ate, 111 this 
novelist’s case, combined with a view of liie that is con- 
sistently poetical. His eyes are fastened on the heroic 
aspects of humanity and refuse to allow more than a sub- 
01 chnate place to its views. His men arc quixotic alike 
in love and friendship. Sentiment swa> T s their actions and 
determines their resolves. Says one of the rival heroes of 
his newest story, " This affectation of dcsjnsuig sentiment 
makes me sick," and he sings loudly the virtues and the 
achievements of the contemned thing. 

Walter Herold lives up to his profession of faith and, for 
the matter of that, so does John Kisca, the journalist friend 
whom he rebukes. Both men let their lives be shaped by 
a little bed-ndden girl to whom they pay fervent homage. 
A David and a Jonathan such as they are, rivals in love and 
service to their invalid lady, and rivals also m all the 
generosities of friendship, would of themselves lend a 10- 
mantic tenderness to the novel in which they figure. But 
the goddess of their cult, the titular character of " Stella 
Maris " is an even more attractive creation. Condemned 
throughout her girlhood to lie on her back watching sea 
and weather from her room, which has a Channel prosjicct, 
Stella Blount rules her tiny court with a sweetness of 
temper never marred by complaints of her imprisonment, 
and seemingly incurable state, and responds instinctively 

Stella Maris." By William J. Locke. 6 s. (John Lane.) 


to her atmosphere of affection. In her wc have a veritable 
fairy princess, indeed, a sleejung lieauty, for, doomed as she* 
appears to lie to liielong exile from the life of actuality, 
John Kisca and her housemates have ent 011 raged her to 
believe that all the virtues leign triumphant over earth, and 
that sin is an anachronism. Heme the tiagedy of lu-r 
recovery. Mr. Locke, by the way, jathei strains our wil- 
lingness to lx* credulous when he asks 11s to supjiose that a 
victim of spinal disease, such as is Stella, would, thanks to the 
sea-breezes which blow 111 through hei windows, develop lur so 
that she is as normal in physique as other women, and much 
more lovely and prettily shajied than most when she is cured. 
But his story would not bo a fany tale if she were fretful 
or deformed, or if John and Walter, the ni tor and t lie* jour, 
nahst, did not both fall captives of her beauty. As a princess, 
it is not wonderful that she grants her love almost unasked, 
and liestows it on that sturdy tighter against odds, John 
Kisca, whom she has endowed with the title of " laird High 
Belovedest." But Kisca has a vulgar wife fiom whom he 
had jxirted long before she shames him by being Cvindfcjpod 
in a cruelty charge. The woman lias maltreated a little 
orphan, Unity Blake, and when she is sent to prison, ^(i sea, 
like more than one of Mr. Locke's heroes, takes on the 
duties of a guaidian and adopts the child as Ins ward. 1 [is 
wife it is who puts the finishing touch to Stella Maris's 
disill UMonments with the world. Stella has already made 
woeful discovenes as to the amount of sorrow and wrong- 
doing that picv.ul outside her paradise ; but when this 
convict woman claims John as her husband and weaves a 
tissue of lies round him and his waid, her whole universe 
seems to come down with a crash Xaj , more, she is 
caught into a very riot of melodrama, and only after she 
has had time to forget scenes of muidei and suicide is her 
faith in her kind restored. Then it is to the " Lonl High 
Fa\ouiite f " Waltei Herold, hei lifelong confidant, and the 
one man who can enter into her whimsies, lb at she 
gives hoi heart. Hei i liange of allegiance is dexterously 
managed, and the novelist contnvos to divide our affections 
pretty imjiartially between her suitors, both of them im- 
pulsive idealists, but differentiated with the nicest art 
Unity, too, who tries to c lit the knot of lier guardian’s 
troubles, is picturesquely if melodramatically conceived. 
But Stella’s portrait is the Inuniph of the novel. It is an 
ideal or idealised portrait, but Mr. Locke has lavished upon 
it all the wealth of lus charming fancy. 

F. G. Bet 1 an v. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS.* 

Of late years a good many writers have tried their hands 
at tlic Carol, not always with success J 1 is as difficult to 
recapture tlic heavenly simplicity of the ages of faith as 
it is to catch the spmt of one ol the cailv Italian painters. 
Here is a jioct who has succeeded. There is a beautiful 
simjiln lty, an adoring awe, m these little poems that make 
the book as precious as it is small. Purity, reverence, 
intimacy, join to make 44 Agnus Dei " a holy thing among 
tlic masses of books that come tumbling from the printing- 
presses. One sees the young mortal mot her moving through 
these delights with veiled hair aftd hidden eyes, worship- 
lung through her own baby the little Baby of Bethlehem. 
There is no naivete here, no forced note of innocence, for 
there is jierfect innocence. The grc.it things of this world 
are often debased by the low-minded and the fool. In 
one of these exquisite things a poor woman meets a stranger 
on the road, who is the Angel Gabriel. He hails her as 
" Great Queen I ’’ and she answers humbly that she is a 
poor woman. He tells her : 

" Do you not know 
That all who carry wliat you bear 
Like great queens go. 

So proudly moving to and tro ? 

And from where 

I come they mark tho burden well. 

And say. 4 Look there I 

Mary to Bethlehem doth fare . 1 " 

*“ Agnus Dei.” By Nancy Campbell. 6 d. (Maunsel.) 
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In another poem the son of Cytherea and the Son of 
Mary meet. 

" I lie among soft roses all the day 
Or with my mother’s milk-white doves 1 play," 

-says the small Eros ; and the little Jesus : 

" Their thorns are sharp and heavy round my head, 
White souls like birds come to me to be fed." 

Again, Mary and Joseph talk on the road to Bethlehem. 
Mary says : 

" Already is the angelic crowd 
Awakening in the sky, 

But still on nothing fine and proud 
God’s Son and mine shall lie. 

And though he comes a-conqucring. 

Salvation to impart. 

First he will he a little thing 
That cries upon my heart ” 

It was Coventry I'atmore who talked of : 

. the simple female sort 

^ Apt to see llim in husband and in son.” 

Through her own little son this youngest of the poets has 
seen Heaven and worshipped in the Stable. 

Katharine Tvnan. 


Hovel flotes. 

NEVERTHELESS. By lsaliel Smith. 6s (Alston Rivers.) 

'Plus is an ably written novel with a very natural present- 
day heroine and a problem of more Ilian passing interest. 
It depicts a woman torn between conventional promptings 
and natural inclinations, between the call of conscience 
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and the call of love. Sara Gale, poor and past her first 
youth, encounters the great adventure of love. But her 
new-found joy receives a rude blow when she learns that 
her lover, liiram Martel, is a married man with k a young 


wife in a mad-house beyond all hope of recovery. The 
law allows no escape for the young husband. " Here am 
I, a comparatively young man, with my life before me as 
you may say, and yet unless 1 go without the law, 1 am 
doomed to perpetual celibacy. Is that right or natural ? " 
Sara agrees that the law is unjust, and the inevitable 
temptation follows. At first she shrinks from putting 
herself " beyond the pale,” and clings desperately to 
convention ; then she decides to yield. The powerful 
scene 111 which she offers herself to Hiram at the moment 
when, unknown to her, he has just heard of his wife's 
death, is an effective piece of work. " Nevertheless *’ 
contains a numt>er of interesting minor characters, ranging 
from a conventionally smug and conventionally religious 
matron at one pole to a platform champion of woman's 
rights at the other. 


GROWING PAINS. By Ivy Low. 6s. (ITeinemann.) 

While it is to be hoped that Gertrude is not a normal 
English girl, there can be little doubt that she is fairly 
representative of her type. The trouble with her was that 
when once she had left school there was nothing whatever 
for her to do. Hyper-sensitive and unpractical as she is, 
she docs not get into serious difficulties. The book ends, 
in fact, about as happily as it could : but one cannot 
describe it as a cheerful novel, for Gertrude i9 unhealthy 
and unattractive (fascinating though she may have been 
in the flesh). Miss Low, who is blessed with a keen sense 
of humour and a power of maliciously amusing narrative 
which is decidedly fascinating, has, indeed, been almost 
too frank and too outspoken. Nobody can possibly like 
Gertrude, though most people will be grateful for this 
extraordinarily clever account of her girlhood. The only 
thing that bothers us is that we are uncertain whether 
or not to regard the book as a warning. 


WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF MAN. By Arthur Fetterless. 

6s (Blackwood ) 

Mr. Fetterless announces on the title page of his novel 
that the book is a summer tale, and if this be meant to 
convey that it is lightly and easily read wc find ourselves 
in hearty agreement, but it possesses this excellent differ- 
ence from most fiction written in an easy style, as it also 
supplies much food for thought. The scene runs on ordinary 
lines, merely consisting of the description of a young and 
inconsequent Scotchman, who spends a holiday in the 
Isle of Man and does all the things which one expects a 
member of the “ purplc-socked-brigade " to do : drinks 
a little ; plays a little ; and flirts a great deal. The gist 
of the story, of course, leads us through the great flirtation 
which cuds his bachelor days, but it is all naturally 
told —no harrowing situations — no heroic or sentimental 
speeches- just commonplace episodes and the idle irre- 
sponsible chatter of youth. This makes up the charm of 
“ Willie in the Isle of Man," m which is much that is excep- 
tionally funny and many a laugh will the reader enjoy ; yet 
behind all he will feel that Mr. Fetterless is recounting 
incidents from real life and not merely chronicling the 
imaginings of a clever brain. Smith, the funny man of 
the tale, is a delightful character and his final conversion 
to matrimony makes a delicious epilogue to a spirited and 
vivacious story. 


TREMENDAX. An Optimistic Record. By Necrede Malo. 

5s. net. (Herbert & Daniel.) 

Here is an author who hates pathos and says so. 
“ Blessed t>c the man who invented jokes," he exclaims 
with fervour, and sets himself to the task of writing a 
cheerful book. Into the pages of <f Tremcndax " he has 
filtered the sunny anecdotes, random jottings, impressions 
and observations of an adventurous life in all quarters 
of the globe. Spurning the fetish of " continuity of story," 
he chats leisurely on any topic which happens to spring to 
the surface, be it a London cheap-jack or a Barcelona 
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bullfight. Whatever the subject, he invariably has some- 
thing to say, and say it he will. The book abounds in 
humorous anecdotes gleaned from the smoking-room, 
ashore and afloat, and from the author's own experience, 
and contains in addition a storehouse of informative 
gossip and downright opinions on debatable subjects. 
Thus, the reader may pass on from some provocative 
views on education and ” the lower orders ” to a detailed 
recipe for haggis (introduced A propos of a Court of 
Admiralty yarn) or to some remarks on the theory of avia- 
tion (suggested by the author’s first glimpse of a flying 
fish from the deck of the brigantine on which he ran away 
to sea). A volume as companionable and versatile as 
“ Trcmendax ” is just the thing for a man in search of a 
sociable evening. 

DAPHNE IN PARIS* By the Author of ” Daphne in the 

Fatherland.” 6s. (Melrose ) 

Work like this calls for the immortal remark of a certain 
nurse at St. Bartholomew's that ” there is no sich person.” 
For Daphne is simply the author’s mouthpiece for venting 
a knowledge of Pans and its less noxious gaieties, together 
with all those lights and aspects and impressions which the 
gayest of capitals touches off in a susceptible and highly 
modern feminine mind. Daphne finds an excellent 
companion m .Betty, a kindred spirit; and a still better 
destination on the tolerant and manly bosom of Hugh, the 
appropriate fate that awaits her after a flirtation with her 
French adorer, Achille, and her persecution by a duke. It 
is all very volatile and good-humoured and conversational, 
but all rather obvious as well , and wc hardly see how we 
are to face another volume of Daphne m Egypt unless 
Daphne is mained, aiul Daphne in a matiimomal aspect 
will seem amazingly like someone else. But as ” Iheie is no 
sicii person ” 111 any case, perhaps this hardly matters. 

THE TEMPTATION OF TAVERNAKE. By E. Phillips 

Oppenhemi. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

Unlike most of the many alluring characters m Mr. 
Oppenheun’s masterly new novel, there is no mystery about 
Leonard Tavernake. A clerk in an estate agent’s office, 
lie is a stolid, matter-of-fact young man whose one ambi- 
tion is to make more aiul more money, not so much for the 
love of money itself, but for the power that goes with it. 
Consequently, when he takes upon himself the blame of a 
boarding-liousc theft in order to shield a shabbily dressed 
American girl, and further goes out of Ins way to rescue 
the same girl from a suicide’s grave and to provide a home 
Jor lici, it is only natural that Tavernake, who does not 
< ount benevolence among Ins good qualities, should lit 1 
somewhat at a loss to explain his actions. ” Your sex,” 
lie insists, ” has nothing to do with it. As to your appear- 
•iiKe, I have not even considered it. 1 could not tell you 
whether you arc beautiful or ugly. . . . What I have 
done, 1 have done because it pleased me to do it.” What- 
ovei his motive may have been, Tavernake soon realises 
th.it lie has placed himself on the threshold of a great 
mystery connected with Ins protegee's unscrupulous and 
amazingly beautiful sister, whose wealthy libertine of a 
husband has suddenly disappeared. The story is adroitly 
constructed, and the situations develop with hypnotic 
rapidity. The reader will find Mr. Oppenheim at his veiy 
l *st in ” The Temptation of Tavernake.” 

THE ARNOLD LIP. ByC E. Lawrence. 6s. (Murray.) 

Mr. C. E. Lawrence calls it a sort of a comedy : it strikes 
une as a philosophical farce with a good deal of sound sense 
behind the bustling amusement. In the drawing of the 
characters especially there is just that touch of exaggera- 
tion which makes for fun : it is a jolly book suggestive of 
thought. The Arnolds are a suburban pillar of the state, 
and the father, a man of pompous ability, has a peculiar 
sort of lip which his children inherit. They are prouder 
of thi s family trait than are probably the Hapsburgs of a 
similar characteristic feature. It makes them look interest- 
's and distinctive, and above all it is the symbol of their 
worldly success. The fact is the Arnolds arc a type of the 
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successful family of the upper middle class. They have, 
as the Americans say, the art of getting there on both feet. 
Unhappily the eldest boy, Hugh, lacks the Arnold hp and 
the spiritual qualities of which it is the outward sign. He 
does not care for the comforts of life with which he is 
wrapped up ; he wants elbow room and a taste of hardship 
by way of a change. In particular the atmosphere of 
ready-made success, m which he and his sister and brother 
are brought up, stifles him. lie is the bad boy of the 
family, and conics to the worst of ends. An appearance 
in the Divorce ( ourt or m the clock at the Old Bailey might 
perhaps have gradually been overlooked But Hugh doe6 
the one unforgivable thing : he mixes with Radicals and 
Socialists, and begins to piactisc social reform by adopting 
an unfortunate huss> \s neglected baby All this is told 
in a very lively and humorous way The scenes at the 
family gatherings at which Hugh’s mad, scandalous con- 
duct is discussed arc joyfully satirical. Some of the 
figures are, it is true, caricatures ; bul there is a lifelikcncss 
still about them that makes the story an actual as well as an 
amusing thing. It is a serious stujly of life done in a light, 
witty manner. Hugh revolts from the standard of the 
Arnolds just m time to save himself from moral disaster. 
Ilis father and mother are killing him with kindness. In 
their desire to smooth and embellish his path, they are 
sheltering him from all that makes a young man's life 
interesting and real. When Hugh is disinherited by his 
angry father and left to fend for lumscli, he shows that the 
absence of the Arnold lip in his case docs not signify that 
he cannot make his way in the world. At the close of the 
story, he is indeed able to come to the help of his family. 
The fact is that his parents — like many successful persons 
of the upper middle classes — cannot see that their wealth 
and position oblige them to alter the training of their 
children, instead of trying to extend to them through 
manhood the loving care lavished on them in childhood, for 
this merely deadens their sense of lcsponsibility and hinders 
the development of their powers. 
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A NECESSITY OF LIFE ; And Other Stories. By Betty 
vau tier Goes. 6s. (Macmillan ) 

One of these twelve stories describes the superstitious 
terror which cume over a French Kevolutionist who found 
himself alone one night in a desecrated church. But this 
does not show the authoiess at her l>est. It is in the eleven 
other stories, describing phases of love between men and 
women before or after marriage, that her urtdoubted skill 
is seen. She has a crisp, near touch, lather a knack of 
dialogue, and some insight into feminine character. The 
stories with a dry note of humour are peril aps the happiest 
in the volume, paiticularly “ Clever Theodora.” which is a 
decidedly clever sketch of a man and two girls on a Sunday 
afternoon. The authoress has caught the French trick of 
ending a story with a sort of flick, and this suits her treat- 
ment of these light situations. Bui in a stoiy like "A 
Man of Business " she proves that she can proto more 
deeply into character. There are also one or two tales of 
pathos, delicately managed, like- “ The Past is Past.” 
lr^r is one of the assets of the writer of short stones ; 
it is safer than pathos, which is apt to run over even in 
careful hands. This again the authoiess has used to some 
purpose, and, as m the story which gives the title to the 
volume, irony ami humour hold pathos m a strong solution. 
Altogether, this is a book with variety enough to interest 
most readers, even those who have a stubborn objection 
to short stories. Miss van dcr Goes knows her craft evi- 
dently, and there is a literary quality about her stories which 
lifts them above the ordinary magazine tale. At least five 
of these twelve stones are enough to float the others. 

LADY OF THE NIGHT. By Benjamin Swift 6s. (Eveleigh 
Nash ) 

An amusing couple of hours can lie spent in the reading 
of this fantastic trifle. Vivian Darsay, a young man of 
great physical beauty and financial prospects, lias been 
hit on the temple by a cricket ball, and the blow has caused 
temporary aphasia coupled with the inability to express 
himself in writing and to understand written, printed and 
spoken language. The situation is peculiarly distressing, 
because his mol her and Lady Mawkcs have virtually 
arranged an engagement between him and Evelina Ffawkes, 
and tlie wretched youth is struggling to explain that he has 
no love for Evelina. The requisite emotion which restores 
his lost faculties is jirovidcd by the arrival in England of 
Ysmyn Ye 1 try, whom he had met some years previously in 
France. Ysmyn is the daughter of a famous French 
parfnwenr, who is induced to open the Matson Mervcille in 
Bond Street, and complications arise because Evelina, who 
has been taken by her mother to undergo a thorough course 
at that Palace of Vanity, has her hair burnt off just at 
the moment when Vivian is able to announce to her that 
he does not love her. Ilowevei, he has enough strength 
of character to marry the woman he wants, and so the tale 
ends happily enough. The most amusing passages m the 
book are those which describe the Matson Mervetllc. The 
pseudo scientific jargon with which the principal assistants 
in that establishment bewilder their clients is, we dare say, 
not greatly exaggerated, but it appears very unlikely that 
such charlatans would e^pr be allowed actually to practise 
their inexpert hands upon patients and to cause such 
damage as was done 1o the unfortunate Evelina. Mr. 
Swift has, in fact, been too lavish with his imagination. 
The course of the story is not materially affected by the 
burglarious part of the assistants aforesaid, and their 
attempts at smart and epigrammatic conversation are 
frankly exasperating. 

SANNA OF THE ISLAND TOWN. By Mary E. Waller. 6s. 
(Melrose.) 

“ It’s plain sailin’ for her just as long as she ain’t in love — 
but you mark my words, 'Li vie Landers, there'll tie rocks 
an 9 rips an' shoals a-plenty to steer clear of if ever she 
does fall in." Aunt Ploomie's forecast proves correct. 
The love story of Susanna Oceana Landers, one of the 
most captivating and cleverly-drawn of Miss Waller's 
delightful heroines, is strewn with “ rocks an' rips an' 


shoals." Sea-born, she lives on the sea-girt Island of Dukes 
and with her mother, grandmother, and great-aunt Ploomic 
occupies a small grey shingled cottage in a lane running 
down to the shore. Sarnia, as her friends on the Island call 
her, is puzzled by the attention of no less than three 
aspirants for her hand. One of them is of lowly birth, a 
playmate of her childhood, and now the sturdy young 
keeper of the Great Cochcesct Light ; another is higj) 
born, belonging to the oldest family on the Island ; the 
third, Peter Franliam, comes a stranger to the Island, and 
the mystery veiling his parentage provides the pivot of 
the story. " Sauna of the island Town " is emphatically 
a fine novel ; it contains, as do all Miss Waller’s books, a 
host of lovable characters, each with a hidden patch of 
sentiment which peeps out sooner or later in the course 
of the story, and the workmanship throughout is distinctive 
and thorough. In a woid, this novel is a worthy and 
brilliant companion to the author's " Flanisted Quarries," 
and " The Wood -carver of 'Lympus.* 1 
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A LITTLE BOOK OF COURAGE. Compiled by Annie 
Matheson. 2s. 6d. net. (Gay & Hancock ) 

Miss Matheson has compiled with great skill and nicest 
judgment a little book that should be sure oi a wide wel- 
come. She has aimed at supplying a kind of breviary or 
armoury of high and heartening thoughts for the lonely, 
the troubled, the sad, for any who 111 some hour of dis- 
appointment, depression or self-distiust may feel the need 
of strong and uplifting words of counsel and cheer ; and 
she has fulfilled her aim most admirably. She has selected 
her poems and poetical and prose passages from a very wide 
variety of authors, ancient and modern. Ilcr book, as she 
says, " is not meant to be read on end, nor to include only 
what is most perfect and unquestioned as literature. O11 
the contrary, it contains names at which ' the superior 
person ' will lift an eyebrow, and more than hint, perhaps, 
that their mere proximity is desecration to the classics of 
all ages with whom hen* they mingle." Well, even if we 
were half-tempted to raise an eyebrow at one, 01 possibly 
two, of her latter-day authors, we should thank her heartily 
for including so fine a poem as " 'flic Jewish Soldier," by 
Alice Lucas, and we sec without the smallest qualm that 
an extract from Epictetus immediately follows it , for of the 
two items we would sooner have written the poem. Miss 
Matheson has rightly drawn sparingly on the Bible and other 
familiar sources, and so has made room for inspiring and 
beautiful things from lesser-known writings. Vaughan, 
Traherne, Pater, Land or, Quarles, Robert Bridges, Whit- 
man, William Watson, Tennyson, Browning, Bunyan, 
Keats, Shelley, Arnold, Carlyle — these and many another 
she has laid under contribution, to say nothing of certain 
thoughtful verses, initialled M A.M.," that are charming 
enough to grace any anthology The book is tastefully 
produced, and the contents are conveniently and lucidly 
classified in an index at the end. 

LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. Edited by T. E Page and 
W. H. D. Rouse. 5s. net each volume. (Heinemann.) 

The five new volumes in the Locb Library are the 
third and fourth instalments of " Euripides," the second of 
" Appian," the first of " Lucian," and the whole of " Catul- 
lus" and “Tibullus" printed with the "Pervigilium Veneris." 
Dr. Way’s translations of " Euripides " are already well 
known. For this series they have been revised, for " closer 
fidelity to the original and a greater lucidity in expression ” 
Dr. Way is not a poet, nor lias he almost made himself one, 
like Professor Murray, by translating Euripides. A 
prose rendering like Mr. Ernest Myers' from Pindar, 01 
Professor Kuno Meyer's from the ancient Irish poets, would 
perhaps have been more difficult, but certainly moie 
pleasant to those who like poetry but not verse. I )r * 
Way's translation is very careful, and few could have kept 
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so near to the original words in an equal number of lines ; 
but lovers of poetry cannot enjoy it, while the rest can only 
lx* confirmed in their condition by tolerance of what is so far 
astray. Mr. Cornish's “ Catullus " was first published in 
UJ04. The text has been revised, and Dr. Rouse has para- 
phrased a number of poems, which apparently Mr. Cornish 
preferred to leave alone. There are still some passages 
omitted in text and translation. The English is very good, 
poetical neither in vocabulary nor in rhythm, yet clearly 
indicating poetry. The same may be said of Professor 
Postgate's " Tibullus," which, however, is now for the first 
time published. Dr. Mackail's " Pervigilium Veneris " is 
also new and in prose. It is not equal to the others. The 
refrain, for example, is rendered by " To-morrow shall be 
love for the loveless, and for the lover to-morrow shall be 
love." It is not literal, yet is at best as far from poetry 
as a crib. Elsewhere terms like " wedlock-band." 11 make 
accord," " flowerage," and " bridegroom-shower," point to 
a poetic intention which is unfulfilled. Mr. Hermon's 
“ Lucian " is on the whole easy, idiomatic, possible to 
read continuously with pleasure to anyone who does not 
object to a phrase like : " Alcidamas stayed right there” 
The version is new ; nor can we forget that Messrs. Fowler's 
version for the Clarendon Press is only a few years old and 
can stand a rival. I)r. White's " Appian " is new, and also 
thoroughly readable. Here and there perfection might be 
served by reconsidering such a phrase as " At this junc- 
ture," where the Greek uses three letters instead of three 
words, but the Illyrian, Syrian and Mithridatic wars are 
matters that will perhaps drown such considerations. Each 
volume is about five hundred pages in length, and, as usual, 
the text and translation arc on opposite pages. 

THE WOMAN MOVEMENT* 13y Ellen Key. Os. (Putnam.) 

Whatever views wc may have on the Woman Movement, 
there is no denying that it is one of the most significant 
and most momentous developments of our times. It is not 
a new movement, but it has entered on a new phase, and 
it is mainly with that new phase of it that Ellen' Key deals 
thoughtfully and with remarkable ability in this important 
volume. She is unable to see, as Mr. Havelock Ellis puts 
it in his Introduction, " why a woman’s hands need be 
more soiled by a ballot paper than by a cooking recipe. 
Hut she is far indeed from the well-intentioned but ignorant 
fanatics who fancy that a vote is the alpha and omega of 
Feminism ; and still less is she in sympathy with those who 
consider that its importance is so supreme as to justify 
violence and robbery, a sort of sex war on mankind generally 
and the casting in the mud of all those things which it has 
been the gradual task of civilization to achieve, not for 
men only, but for women." The power of the book lies not 
in any charm of literary style, but in the breadth and 
reasonableness of its outlook, in its sound, logical common- 
sense argument. Ellen Key sees that what women need 
is increased opportunities of self-development ; that 
“ domesticity leaves many wishes unfulfilled," and that 
woman must have a life outside the home as well as within 
d . that one way or another she is bound to realise her 
righteous claim to share actively in shaping the destinies 
of the nation whose children she has borne. The claims of 
Feminism are fully and clearly set forth in Ellen Key’s 
pages ; those that are extravagant she dismisses forcibly, 
but those that are just and righteous she justifies vigorously 
and convincingly. This is the fairest, most judicial state- 
ment of the case for Women that wc have yet read, and wc 
strongly recommend the book alike to supporters of the 
movement and to its opponents. 

SIR KENELM DIGBY AND GEORGE DIGBY, EARL OF 
BRISTOL* By H. M. Digby. 7s. 6d. net. (Digby, 
Long.) 

From the great interest Mi. H. M. Digby takes in tracing 
the descent of the two brilliant men of the seventeenth 
century whose lives he relates, it seems as though he too 
belongs to the famous Digby family. But, in spite of the 
fame they won, neither Sir Kcnelm nor Lord Digby are 
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ancestors that a man can be very proud of. They were 
cousins, tall, handsome, and admirable swordsmen, but 
neither was remarkable for moral courage. Sir Kenelm 
is the better known, for he handled a pen with the same 
bravura as lie used a rapier, and he has celebrated his own 
virtues in his books. There were some of the merits of 
the Elizabethan gentlemen adventurers about him ; but 
he was bom somewhat late for the rdlc, and he acted it rather 
than lived it. He certainly (lid not play the part of the 
perfect knight when, after the execution of King Charles, 
he submitted to Cromwell because he was weary of starving 
in exile in France . I Iis kinsman. Lord 1 >igby, a turncoat from 
the Parliamentary party, and the most mischievous of King 
Charles’s advisers, managed to get a good living while exiled 
on the Continent. He was not a thrifty man, even 111 misfor- 
tune : a fierce, extravagant gambler and a man of vehement 
gallantry, he w;ls constantly in need of large sums of 
money. And the amazing thing is that he usually got 
the money he wanted. Sometimes it was the French, 
sometimes it was the Spaniards upon whose treasury he 
made a subtle and sadden assault. He could capture a 
town for them, or conduct some political intrigue on their 
behalf. Selfishness was ever Ins sole motive in life, and 
he was one of those men who thirst for power without 
being able to use it in a masterly way. So his personal 
successes were disasters for his king and country. Mr. 
Digby describes him in a fresh and vivid way, neither 
hiding his faults nor exaggerating his merits. Both the 
great Digbys stand out ai s highly picturesque figures in an age 
that was not wanting in pictutcsquencss. They had that 
grand thing- -personality. 

LACORDAIRE. By Count d’Haussonville. Translated by 
A. W. Evans. 3s. 6d. net. (Herbert & Daniel ) 

In adding another to our monographs on the greatest of 
modem preachers, the Count d’Haussonvillc writes in the 
filial spirit of a co-religionist and a colleague (across half 
a century) in the French Academy. The book is the 
product of that spirit ot innovation inside the Roman 
community which is always wrestling with authority, and at 
a time when Newman is being so freely discussed over here 
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it was inevitable that the liberal spirits in the orthodox 
French laity should give the same honour to Ltfoordaire 
which they have lately been giving to Montalembert and 
Chateaubriand. Lacordaire suffered the same ingratitude 
and repression from his official superiors which baffied 
Newman and his reforms, and though he had not a great and 
dramatic conversion to snake him a romantic figure, he 
renounced with an equal picturetqaeneae>his last worldly 
ambition when he took the cowl of a Dominican friar. 
This act Was well in keeping with a man who constituted 
himself the antagonist of Brastianism, and though Lacffiv 
daire would have welcomed the repeal of the concordatyhad 
he been living to»diay, what thunders of eloquence w6 should 
have had {tom him over Ihe recent dissolution of the 
religious associations I 

The Count presents to us not merely a modem Athanasius, 
but a very human figure, with a true gift fan friendship. 
We already have nine volumes of Lacordaire's correspond- 
ence with Mme. Swctchine and the Comtesse du Fin, and 
nprr the Count promises us shortly another windfall of 
epistolary piety and exhortation in the shape of the letters 
he wrote to Mme de B. All we can say is that we shall 
welcome them. No Christian can be proof against the 
appeal of the man who could write like this to cheer and 
admonish a decrepit old woman : 

" It is remarkable in the lives of the saints, that almost all 
have felt that melancholy of which the ancients said that there 
was no genius without it In truth, melancholy is inseparable 
from every far-reaching mind and from every heart that has 
depths. This is not to say that we ought to take pleasure in 
melancholy, for it ss a malady that enervates us when we do not 
throw it off, and it has only two remedies— Death or God.” 

On the Whole, Mr. Evans has given us the ease and temper 
of the original in a smooth and excellent translation, but 
we suspect words like “ confession ** for “ confessional '* 
on p. 41, “ in its own designs ” (p. 22) as moaning “ for its 
own purposes,** “ frock *’ for “ habit,’* and so on. In 
the imitation of St. Paul, on p. 88, it would have been well 
to use the accepted English “ So am I ... So am I . . . 
I am more/* rather than a translation of the weak French 
version. One other point. The passage on contempt, which 
on p. 114 is attributed to the Psalmist, occurs of course m 
Proverbs xviii. 3 ; and though the Blip may be due to the 
original French, and we have no copy by us at the moment, 
the translator might have put us on our guard. These are 
but suggestions for another edition , and other editions there 
ate sure to be, for the work is an excellent performance, 
scholarly, discreet, and absorbing/ 
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MESSRS. HEATH, CRANTON A OUSELEY. 

If a man settles down to tell his reminiscences, he can generally, 
if he has travelled and kept bis eyes open, prove himself internet- 
mg to tboee who have done the same, Mr. Percy L. Netth has 
travelled, has hunted, has golfed, has motored ; and in fatebodk, 
The MIlMs df a Mossless Steve (5s. net), he mettders 
on amiably from his doings at the age of sixteen ter his latest motor 
tour in France 5 after which he quotes Whyte Melville : “l have 
lived my life, I am nearly done ” The book is a pleasant gossip of 
life in several countries, with a welcome interlarding of anecdote. 

MESSRS STANLEY PAUL A CO 

This year beds the first issue of an exceptionally interesting 
book, The Suffrage Annual and Woman's Who's Who (6s 
net), which will nil a long-felt want. It contains a deal of 
useful information concerning the numerous Suffrage Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance , Men’s International Alliance for Woman Suffrage; 
Where Women are Enfranchised , Dictionary of Dates, etc., etc , 
besides about a thousand biographies. The foreword states : * 
“ Many biographies — through difficulties experienced in getting 
Into communication with their authors — having arrived too late 
for inclusion, a second edition may, therefore, be issued at an 
earlv date. For it, and for the 1914 enlarged production, we 
shall be pleased to receive communications as soon as convenient 
to contributors/’ The book is a significant sign of the times, 
vad will prove invaluable to all Suffragists— to all Anti-Suffragisms 


MR. W. J. HAM-SMITH, 

Heroes, pirates, paladins and lovely women are atntog the 
jshiet of the dreftmtf* person* in Captain Gambler's intensely 
dramatic story, Garth (6s.). In fact, the dramatic element eeom& 
to us more apparent than the probability, for the author, like 
his own hero, displays a true nautical dexterity in the tying and 
untying of knots. The schooners with the requisite characters 
atiosro keep arriving at the SbuffiFhcilKffMand of Vatu neither 
a moment before nor a moment after thdT**re required by the 
necessities of the plot In the end tb* defiant Gurth escape* 
with his beautiful companion of the detected island, While the 
iniquitous pirate, Black Dog Baker, is last seen ” pirouetting and 
whining through the air high above ffie rolling masses of smoke/ • 

MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG** CO. 

There ere certain novelists who can arfsays be depended on 
for a good, readable, interesting story, ana me of this pleasant 
company is ” Alien ” (Mrs. L. ", Alien" Balter) Her new novel, 
A Mild et Nettle (da.), has those same qSelitiea of readability 
and interest, and may be warmly rabompeudod to her many 
admirers— -it is a pleasant love tale, the apoine of which, Dija 
Danvers, is at the outset a piquant, etimapwilled little maid of 
thirteen, bent oh keeping the gentle, Widowed mother from 
marrying again, and at the dose you find her a few years older, 
mellowed by various experifuces, on the verge of marriage her- 
self, having come to that happy ending through much of suspense 
and uncertainty and exciting adventure. A book that girl 
readers in particular win greatly enjoy. 


MESSRS. HOLDEN * HARDINGHAM. 

It is not the fault of our didactic novelists that there is still an 
Eurasian question. The subject is forcibly, if not very freshly, 
presented in the history of TBS Nan Mttdflfiald by Kate Helen 
Weston (6s.). The main story is refcOy that of John McGarvie, 
who from quixotry and pressure of ditoumstances is induced 
to marry a Beautiful Eurasian Flora Macdonald, daughter of 
the man who had wrecked his own promising career in similar 
fashion. The moral, therefore, is twice enforced ; but the author 
has not entirely had the courage of her opinions, inasmuch as 
she allows death m both cases to save the happiness of her 
heroes. 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO 

In a senes of chapters, each complete in itself, Mr Justo* 
Miles Forman tells the sensational history of The Harvest 
Moon (6s.) " The Harvest Moon " was “ a great pink pear), 

pear Shaped, and it seemed to glow as if there were fires inside 
it. Its mother might have been a pearl and its father an opal.” 
“ It was like something alive, something with evil fires vithui ; 
it seemed to breathe ns it lay, to stir — palpitate gently upon 
its bed.” No one will be surprised to know that there was a 
peck of trouble brought about by that pearl. “ The Harvest 
Moon ” was by to means the only thing that palpitated. Every- 
one palpitated who looked upon it, and a considerable percentage 
died violent, very violent, deaths. Mr. Forman has skilfully 
contnved that each of his eight chapters shall hold its own 
definite interest ; and his final chapter, where Miss Lindon, who 
had cruelly sent a love-sick boy in quest of the jewel, is tortured 
by remorse and ploys the dignified part of a modern Cleopatra, 
is intensely dramatic. The happy ending Is a boon. 


MESSRS. HOPPER * STOpGHrON. 

An excellent story in the Batin aw Drcry vein— with a 
dash of Seton Mevriman— 4 s MfigsT Alps (6s) by Marian 
Bower. The plot conc e rns itself piteetegUy with a projected 
invasion of England by Napoleon, but there is also a strong 
love interest. Miss Bower writes with much spirit, and by 
an unconventional ending proves also that there is a strong 
dash of origindtfty in her literary make-up. It is a dramatic 
and exciting tale really well treated. 


Ms HENRY FROWDE. 

Thorough knowledge, combined with an interesting and 
unpedantic style, masks the new book on bdfis wftlafi Mr 
H# B. Writers, M.A., F.S.A., has produced, (M* Mis ot 
England (7s. 6d« net). The author knows his subject from top 
to bottom, from early to late ; and he writes here of the history 
of bells, the costing of them, the ringing of them, the decor- 
ation of them, and many another point connected with them 
This is a volume full of vaned fascinations, not fib* least of 
these being the numerous ilhiitrations, which apf mm in eder> 
chapter. This is certainly the Beil's Biography ; a bbok foi 
serious reference or pleasant lecmatiM. 
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of the Season . 
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whose light it has been delightfully amusing, and often subtly profitable, to read 
their works. A reader familiar with Mr. Gueae's skill in hitting off human 
peculiarities cannot refrain from coupling his name with that of the greatest 
master of the art of painting with the pen. He docs not, of course, deal in 
Carlyle’s chiaroscuro ; the features of his subject do not start forth from such 
tragic shadows, nor art' they lit by such flaring lights of enthusiasm, nor are they 
distorted by the force of poetic laughter. They are vividly alive and their traits 
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observation is recorded by a hand skilful in composition.” 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the £dttor must he addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

News notes. 

The portrait of Mr. Edmund Gosse on our cover is 
from a photograph taken by an American artist in 
August, 1904 ; and our plate portrait is from a 
drawing by Frank Dicksee, R.A., made for Grillon’s 
Club in 1912. 

Mr. Heinemann is publishing in the Autumn an 
edition de luxe of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s powerfully 
realistic study in autobiography, " Father and Son." 
A number of hitherto unpublished portraits and 
photographs will be included among the illustrations. 

The July Bookman will be a Laurence Sterne 
Bi-dcntenary Number, and will contain a special 
article on Sterne by Professor Saintsbury ; “ Goldwin 
Smith's Correspondence,” by Alexander Mackintosh ; 
” Our Village/’ by W. E. A. Axon ; “ The Woman 
°f To-day and Yesterday,” by M. P. Willcocks ; 
"War or Peace/' by J. E. Patterson; "Jane 


Austen,” by W. H. Helm ; " Mary Wollstonecraft,” 
by Roger Ingpen ; " Mrs. Meyncll’s Poems,” by 
Katharine Tynan ; "A New Novelist and Some New 
Novels,” by Edwin Pugh ; “ Stane Street,” by F. E. 
Green ; “ Roses and Rue,” bv Wilfrid Whitten, etc. 

Mr. John Masefield has been revising and adding 
to his collection of sea-stories, " A Mainsail Haul,” 
and the revised volume will be issued during June 
by Mr. Elkin Mathews, who is publishing, uniform 
with this book, a new edition of Mr. Masefield’s 
delightful " Salt Water Ballads,” which has for some 
time past been out of print. 

A little while ago we made some reference to the 
clever continuation of *' The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood ” that 'yas written and published several 
years back by Mrs. Newton (Gillan Vase). Mrs. 
Newton has now carefully revised her novel, and a 
new edition of it, with a preface by Mr. Stanley 
Jevons, will be published shortly by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co., under the title of “ The Great Mystery 
Solved.” 

Messrs. Whitcombe & Tombs have just published 
" The Collected Verses ” of Mr. Arthur H. Adams. 
The book includes a large selection from Mr. Adams’s 
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first volume and a num- 
ber of poems that lie has 
reprinted from various 
English and Australian 
magazines, but takes in 
nothing from his two 
books, " The Nazarenc " 
and " London Streets," 
that were published over 
here a few years ago when 
he was trying his fortune 
as a London journalist. 
Mr. Adams is the most 
considerable of New 
"Zealand's living poets ; he 
is a Sydney Bulletin man, 
and has for some time 
past been editing the Lone 
Hand . 


Another distinguished 
Australian author. Miss 
Edith Howes, has lately 
completed a new book of 
" Maoriland Fairy Tales,” 
which Messrs. Ward, Lock 
are publishing shortly ; she 
has collected the ancient 
Polynesian legends and 
written them up in it as 
stories for children. Miss 
Howes, who is best known 
in this country for her two 
charming volumes, ” The 
Sun Babies/’ and " Rain- 
bow Children,” which are 
published by Messrs. Cas- 
sell, is one of the most 
popular writers of New 
Zealand, where she is a 
school teacher, and has 
done much admirable 
work, especially on natural 
history and educational 
subjects. She has, at pre- 
sent, escaped from school- 
ing and is away on leave 
for a year, the first six 
months of which she is 
spending on Stewart 
Island, where she is study- 
ing shore life, with a view 
to a book on sea things, 
also to be written up in 


Photo by k. o. Hopt*. Lady Gregory, 

v\ hobo " New Irish Comedies 1 (Putnam is reviewed on page 128. 



MIm Llnd-»f-Ha*eby. 

whoso “ Llie of Strindberg " (Stanley Pant) la raviewtd on page 1 3]. 


the " fairy tale " style f or 
children. 


Mr. W. H. Helm will 
on the 5th of this mouth 
give a lecture recital <>n 
“ Jane A listen and her 
Novels at the Grafton 
Gallery. The lecture will 
be illustrated with some 
fifty portraits and picture', 
of places associated with 
the novelist and scenes 
from her stories that will 
be shown as lantern slides. 


Mr. Herman Scheffauer’- 
drama, "The New Sliv- 
lock,” has been translated 
into German by Leon 
Schalit and has just been 
published by Messrs. 
Oesterheld & Co., of Berlin, 
where the play is to In- 
staged this autumn. 


Mr. G. B. Burgin sails 
next month for Canada, on 
a visit to the old Happy 
Hunting Grounds whence, 
in other years, he lws 
brought home material for 
some of his best stories. 


Mr. W. Percival Westell 
is to be congratulated on 
the attainment of a sori 
of literary jubilee. This 
year alone he will have 
ten books published : si.\ 
of them, his " Rambles 
in Spring,” " Summer," 
" Autumn,” “ Winter,” 
“ On the Seashore,” and 
“ Under the Stars,” bv 
Messrs. Nelson ; and " Tin 1 
Seashore I Know,* b' 
Messrs. Dent. He will 
follow these with “ Tin 
Oxford Nature Book,” 
“ The Wonders of Bird 
Life,” and ** Bird Studies,” 
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and with the latter completes a list of fifty volumes 
to his name. A critic on the World remarked a little 
while back that since the death of Frank Buckland 
«* no 0 nc has done more to popularise Natural His- 
tory than Percival Westell," and everyone who is 
acquainted with Mr. Westell’s work knows that this 
•tribute has been fully earned. As a Natural Science 
student, author and lecturer he has had a very dis- 
tinguished career. Bom at St. Albans in 1875. he 
was educated at King Edward VI. ’s Grammar 
School there, and in 1900 was, on the intro- 
duction of the Hon. Walter Rothschild, elected a 
member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, in 
recognition of his work as an Ornithologist ; and 
in 1907, on the introduction of Lord Avebury, was 
admitted a Fellow of the Linnean Society of London. 
He was an active member of the Selborne Society for 

some con- 
siderable 
period, and 
on t w o 
occasions 
served as 
a member 
of til c 
Society’s 
C o u n c i 1 . 
For several 
years lie lias 
been Pheno- 
logical Ob- 
rver to 
the Royal 
Meteorologi- 
cal Society ; 
he has been 
Mr. Percival Westell. L e c t u r e r 

and Instructor in Nature Study to the ( am- 
bridgeshire County Council, having organised and 
carried out a term's course of Nature Study 
Classes numbering a hundred and fifty teachers , 
he is visiting Master in Botany, Zoology and Nature 
Study at a number of local schools ; and for long 
past has lectured on Natural Science at many of 
our principal public schools and institutions. 

But to cover the wide field of Mr. Westell’s varied 
activities in a paragraph or two is out of the question. 
He was one of the founders and is still a pation of 
thfe School Nature Study Unit n ; and nowaday s 
he is well-known also as Editor and Honorary 
Secretary of the Young Naturalists League, vhich 
has over six thousand members in all parts of the 
English speaking world. 1 In 1909 and 1910 he 
was awarded Diplomas for Botany and Entomology 




by the National 
Society of Ac- 
climatization 
of France, only 
two other Eng- 
. lishmen having 
been thus hon- 
oured. In ad- 
dition to his 
fifty books, he 
has contribu- 
ted numerous 
articles on 
Natural Sci- 
ence to the 
Scientific Jour- 
nals and to the 
more popular 
magazines. Of late years, the value of a knowledge 
of natural science has become generally recognized 


Photo hr liavni Mom'<. 

Mia. M. P. Willcochs. 

whose new novel, “Ihi* Tower Rebind," Messrs. 
Hutchinson are publishing shoitly. 


as a potent force in our educational system, and in 
this direction perhaps no living teacher has rendered 
more valuable service than Mr. Percival Westell. 
His first volume, " British Breeding Birds,” was 
issued in 1899, so he has rounded off his literary 
jubilee in rather less than a quarter of a century. 



From a thawing l»y Miss Domthy FurnKs 
Miss Rave-Smith, a tread > well known as the author of three admirable books, 
“The Tramping Methodist,’ “Stir I r.*n ” ami “Spell-Land, has written *< 
new novel, ‘^Tht* Isle ol 1 horns ' (t tuisublcX which we review on page 137. 
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Photo by Rita Martin. MIm M Ariel Buchutifi, 

whose first novel, “White Witch," has just been published by Mr. "Herbert 
Jenkins, is the daughter of Sir George Buchanan, British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. 

Mr. B. T. Batsford has commenced the publication 
of an attractive series of " Fellowship Books," that 



Mrs. Arthur Stratton* 

Editor of “ The Fellowship Books ’’ (Batsford). 


are to form " a new contribt&ion by various writers 
toward the expression of the Human Ideal and 
artistic Faith of our own day." The # first six volumes 
are “ The Quest of the Ideal," by Grace Rhys ; 
" The Country " by Edward Thomas ; " Friend- 
ship," by Clifford Bax ; " Divine Discontent," by 
James Guthrie; " Springtime," by C. J. Tait ; and* 
" The Joy of the Theatre," by Gilbert Cannan* 
The books are beautifully produced ; printed in clear 
type, on good paper, and in very dainty and artistic 
bindings. The general editor is Mrs. Arthur Stratton 
and we congratulate both editor and publisher on 
having made so excellent a beginning on what 
promises to be a charming and very interesting 
series. 

" Austria, Her People and their Homeland," an 
admirable travel book by Mr. James Baker that was 
published from the Bodley 
Head last Autumn has met 
with considerable success, 
and the author is revising 
the proofs for a new edition. 

Miss Ethel Camie, who 
started her career as a 
half-timer in a Lancashire 
factory and published a 
striking little book of 
" Songs of a Factory Girl," 
has written a novel of Man- 
chester industrial life which 
is to appear serially in the 
Christian Commonwealth 
before it makes its appearance between covers. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. arc publishing a new 
novel, " Joyful Heatherby," by Mrs. Payne Erskine, 
whose earlier books “ When the Gates Lift up their 
Heads," and " The Mountain Girl," have had an 
enormous vogue in America. The first of these, 
her first novel, dealt with the Southern race problem 
and brought a storm of criticism about her head, 
the book being banned in the So # uth until the anger 
against it was somewhat abated. Mrs. Erskine 
was born near Racine, Wisconsin ; her mother was 
an American descended from Puritan and French 
Huguenot ancestors, but her father was an English 
artist who went to America from Warwickshire. No 
violently controversial matters enter into her latest 
story, " Joyful Heatherby," which is the chequered 
but idyllic love story of a brilliant young artist and a 
girl who misunderstood and for a while distrusted 
him.-* 



Mr. Rowland Hill* 


whoso blank verse historical drama, 
"Christopher Columbus." is to bo 
published this month by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. 
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XLhc Booksellers' E)tav\>. 

LIST OP FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


June 1st to July let* 1913 . 


Mmn. George Allen & Go. 

K1TCH1N, CLIFFORD (The late). — Poem* and Venws. as. fid. net 
LEWIS, REV. CANON, J.l'.— Church Plunder — Slate Blundei id net. 

Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith. 

BVRKE, T1COS. — The Charm of the West Count! y : An Anthology as. fid net 
QUILLER -COUCH, SIR A. T. — News fioin the Duchy: A Cuikction of Stones 
and Sketches. Os 

Mr. B. T. Battford. 

TR1GGS, H INIGO. — Garden Craft in Europe. An Historical Account of the 
rir\< Inpinent of Garden Design from Classical Tunes through the Medieval 
and Renaissance Periods in Italy, Pm lire, Spain, the Netherlands, Germany, 
and England, and concluding with the work of the Landscape School whkh 
fni more than a century, dominated every country ui Europe. 200 Illustra- 
tions 35s net. 

Mciin. A. & C. Black. 

ELMHURST, RICHARD, F.L S — The Naturalist at the Seashore "Peeps at 
Nairn e" Series is fid net 

J I ALL, REV CHARLES A. — British Bictles. " Peeps at Nature " Series, is. fill, 
net. 

PRYCE-'IANNATT, DR T E —Salt nor* -Flies : How to tic them, thoosc thrni and 
use them 7s. Od. net. 

Mctiri. Chapmen V Hall. 

ABRAHAM, J. JOHNSTON — llie Surgeon’s Log New and ( lieapet Edition. 
2H. fid net 

ANDREWS, I 1 . S — Further Pi oblcms 111 the Theory and Design of Stiurtures. 
7s. fid net 

1AMFS, KATHERINE— Before the Dawn. fis. 

Lilly, VV. S. -The New France «,s 

THURSTON, L. TEMPLE — T he Garden of Resurrection as. net. 

'1 HURSTON, K TEMPLE. -The Patchwork Papers as net 

irowbridge:, w. k. h - The white nope 

Meuri. W. B. Clive & Sons. 

COLLINS, A. T. F. M.A.— Shakeuoeate ■ llnirv 1Y Part I as 
DUMVTLLE, IJ„ M.B , E C.P —Child Mind as fid 
FRY, <1 C , M Sc. — Senior Geography of N America, is 
FRY, '1 ( , M Sc Seiner Geography of Asia, is 

HAYKS, II. J., M A , and ALLCROFT, A II , M A —Horace Odes 11. and IV. 2s fid. 
JAMES, R F , M.A — Erckm.mn-CI1.1t1 tail . I e Hindis, is fid 
RICHARDS, J. F„ M A - -Virgil JEm-id 11 is ml 

SHOOSMITH, N , M A — Spelling and P111u-t11.it i«»n With Passages fur I hi (ation Kd. 
WALKER. RE:V. T , M.A , and R1CHARI»S 1 Rl.V | E , M A -Gox|* I of St 1 like 
is fid. 

Meters. Constable & Co. 

BRADLEY, A G — Othei Days.. 8s fid net 

CHAMBERS, R. W —Cardigan Wi-stminstei Library of Fiction is fid 
CHAMBERS, R W —Maid at Arms fid 

HARRISON, HENRY SYDNOR —V. V ’s Eves (Bv the aiithni of “ On. « il ") fis. 
JOHNSTON, MARY. — Bv Oril«*r of th«- < ouipanv Westininsli 1 Library of TTt.lii»ii. 
3«. fid. 

JOHNSION. MART'.— Lewis Rand, fid 

MAAR1 ENS, MAARTEN Doiothea Wi-stminsli r Lila arc of Fiction is fid. 
MARSHALL, ARCHIBALD -The House of Mem lets fid. 

MEREDITH, GEO.- -Beaut hatnp’s Careei fid 

Metaphors of Brother Boson — A Translation by ] R *>s md 

NORRIS, W F — -Vittona Yietrix. ml 

RIDGE, W PUTT. — Name of Garland fid 

SILHERRAP, UNA — The Good Comrade Westnimsti r I ibrarv of I Ktion is fid. 
SLOCUM, S E - -Theoi v and IN artier of Meihamrs iss net 
STEUGVIANN, MARY F — Bum a Capella 10s fill iid 

T1LLMANNS, DR J- Water I'm filiation Traiislattd bv Hugh S Tayloi, M Sr. 
7s fid net 

TREVELYAN, G M — 1 In T.ife of ]ohn Bright, iss ml. 

UPTON, SINCLAIR — 1 hi Metropolis. fid 

WHITE, STEWART E.— Ihe Hla/id Trail Westminster Library nl 1’ution. 
W fid 

Zoologv, Hotanv, Mathematics, M<-ihani<s and Chemistry " T lireshold id S» irure " 
Series is net eaili 


Messrs. Digby, Long 9t Co. 

FLETCHER, J S -Daniel Qiiavnr fid 

PLATTS, VV CAR1FK — Tuttlelniry Troubles New Illusliated Edition 2s fid. 
net 

POSTLETHWAITE, 1 N. -Betty, fis 
RUSSE.LL, DORA — Silent Watchers fid. 

WARDEN, GERTRUDE — Diana ol Dartmooi fis. 

Mr. A. C. Ftfield. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL (Author of " Erewhon Alps and Sam Hiatus of ITnlmonl 
and Canton Ticino With 87 Illustrations Niw R«* s« L Edit uni with Ad 
... t ditional ( haptcr, and an Introduction bv R A Stnatleild v- m t 
CALVERT, DR W HALL. — The Fuitliei Evolution of Man ss ml 
EONSEKA, LIONEL DE- -On the Tiutli of Pnoraliw Ait New populir is*.itc 

PETWORTh” ALGERNON - The Little Wirkt t Gale. A Romani.- nl Uu.pn 
or the After Lif<* fis 

■ liOMAS, P. V., M A.— The Plays of Eugene Bm tix ■ A Studs ^ mt 

Messrs. Gey Haneodk. 

CHAMPION, MARY —Sunn v Hours as fid. mt. 

GEORGE, ARTHUR —The House of Eves fis. 

KARL. -Gerhart Hauptmann ■ 11 is l.lfi and Work 2s fid m t 
Ml l FORD, MARY RUSSELL.— Stories of Village and lowi. Lit. Coloured 
Illustrations 2s od. net 

HMITZLER, ARTHUR The Girrn foekateo and other Pla vs ?s fid m t 
WARNER, ANNF. — Seeing Frame with Uncle lohu (Gnv’s Shilling Librarv). 
JJ.Jf-SgX.^.LA WHEELER - Birthday Bonk is , is fid and as 
WILCOX, FLLA WHEELER —Poems of Passion, Pleasure, Clicrr, Sentiment. 
4 volsi. iu 1. 3». fid. net anil fis. net. 

Messrs. Heedley Bros. 

WALBY. REGINALD A., F.R P.S., F R.H S — The Storv of My R«*k Garden. 
unee Edition. 2s. fid. net , . . . 

F * A — A Pioneer m Madagascar • Ion-ph i < arse is fid net. 
ROWNTREK, JOSHUA. — Social Service : lt8 Plate m the Sot 11 t> of Enen 1 ». is. 

M.t.rt. Heath, Cr.nton V Ooteley. 

H.— Dr. Cunllflc : Investigator, fis. 
hlidE'o, ^.^. — From an Umbrian Cltv as net. 
u So £ ^-Confessions of a Dancing Girl. as. 6J. net 

MORRIS, MARY HUSBAND.— The Bastard. 6s. 


Mr. Wa. Heinemann. 

ANDERSON, DR MUNRO —Poems, is net 
CASFY, MISS SADIE.— Libliy Aim. fis 
DAIIDKT. ERNEST— Madame Rovalc 
DOSTOIEVSKY - The Idiot. 3s fid net. 

GOHINEAU — The Renaissance 
SANDEMAN, GEORGE —Real Social Pnnelples 

Messrs. Hetehiflkson flf Co. 

BANC ROFT, F - Thane Brandon fis 

BENSON, ROBEK I HUGH -Some Average Men fis 


Messrs. Jsrrold & 800s. 

ANDOM, R. — Trodilles Fanil fid. 

MARSH, R The Da tehi t Diamonds fid 
MAI IlERS, HELEN -Tht Stray of a Sin 25 uel 
YORKE, CUR TTS — Beeause of the C hikL <>cl 
YORKE, C UR1 IS —That 1 ittlc Gul. fid. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

BLAND, HUBERT — Olivia’s La felikrv. as net 
BROOME, II A - -The Log ot a Rolling Slone 12s fid net 
BIJLLFN, 1-RANK T — 1-nnn Wheel ami Look out fis net 
RUMPUS, T FRANCIS — The ( atlu dials of Soiilht rn 1 ram e. fis net. 

LOTI, PIERRE -Siam 7* fid net 

MOORE, MAURICE GLORC.E A Gentleman of Inland ifi« net. 

PAIN, BARRY - Mrs. Muiphy is. net 

Messrs. Longmans. Green 6 1 Co. 

Annual Register, The A Review of Public Events at Home ami Ain id for the Ycai 
njri iMs 

AY’SC OUCtll. |OHN. — Gram hurt h a Story fi*» m 

BUTTEL RElll'EN, 11 —Man ami Uis Einenuiueis With Additions dealing with 
Recent Ihsaovcries in Suffolk and Susses Authoiised Translation by A. G 
Thacker With fx 1 Figures 111 tin text and 1 Tables 
FLEMING, GUY - Life's Little Iragidus Stones. • 

HAAS, 1'AUL, and HILL, T. G -An lutrodiii tion to the Chemistry of Plant 
Prurlin ts 7s fid net 

RAYNKS. F VV — Hi a ting Systems. Disign of Hot Watei and Stearn Heating 
Apparatus 1 os fid net. 

ROE, OWEN, and l ERSE, HONOR — -Bv the Brawn Bog Being some Episodes in 
the Lib* of an Irish I> 1 With Sillioiietti s fis 
SAND11-ORD, PK1KR — TJw Ment il and Phvsnal I alt of Si linol Children 
THlSTLhTON, FRANK — Moduli Violin lethiuque, How lo Acquire* it, How 
to Tear'll il 

AT I- S ANDER, MIRIAM - - Mi.- Ripple, fis 

STALLARD. MRS ARTHUR — 1 In H us. as Home ss net. 

WF.N1VVOR1 II, PATRICIA (MRS G F DILLON) — lln- T-iie Williin. fis. 


Messrs. Lynwood 9t Co. 

ALTHOUSE, AT.BIvRT -Amongst the Classes A \o\el C In up Edition 2s net. 
ANDREWS, M 1I1.NNIKEK -An lmli.ui Mvsb r\ A \om -1 fis, 

BARLOW, HILAR E. - Tin Msstiryof |e.inne Mane ANowl fis 
BAR] OW. HILARE’ — Ihe Sentence of the |udg* . A Now I (luap Edition 
as net. 

BUNGE Y, E NEWTON - -The E 01 ding ton Twins A Novel fis 

BURKE, EDMUND, M A - -A Cluster of Slianimeks (hr«tp I ditiou. 2s net 

CLOSE, FVELY'N — Tin- Harvest A Novel Cheap Edition m nrt. 

HALES, ADA M. M - Leslie A Novil fis 

HOLT. AND, ( LIVE — A Madonna of the Poor, and (Him Stories, fis 
HOPE. F- Rosamond- A Novi -1 Cheap Edition 2s net, 

HOPKINS, K THURSTON — Osiar Wilde* A St11.lv New Edition, Revised and 
Re written. Willi Inlioduclion by Sir T. Man haul Williams, M.A. as. fid. 
net 

I.EFDS, MRS LF.WIS — Mr Massiter A Novi 1. ( In ap 1 dition as net 
LEITH, MRS DISNEY. — A Blark Martinmas : A Romanic of Scottish Village 
Life (.heap Edition 2- net 

LFITH. MRS. DISNEY -< hampion Sandy • A Storv Cheap Edit ion. is n<t. 
LEI III. MRS DISNEY- I ach Ian’s Widow : A Supul to "A Blaek Martinmas ” 

MICH ELL CLARA, and KENNEDY, II. E - The Elizabethan \ oyagew and Other 


Darts of Defiance : Sonnets and Otln r Poems. 2*. fid. 


1 1 lustra t< il fis. 

1 <111 T x Ambassa- 


Poems is fid nr t 
MUGGE, MAXIMILIAN A 
net 

OULTDN, L — L v reding Pleasant, and Other SUrtihis 
PEERESS, A — 1 In Sc in blight on tin 1 In one Ren 
dor Cheap Edition 2s net 
PEER I SS, A — Ihe Shadow on tl Puiple Reinlli* 

l In ap Edition is net ... 

PORTER, l 11 — A Maid of the Mai virus A Komami of tin BlKkfmrs theatre. 

Cluap Edition is m l , 

RliEKS II (AUI 1<>N — The Taming of thr'l.rmi A Stor\ of 1 fond Os. 
SCOTT WINIFRED MAY ITu- Serpent A lab ot tin C lull* 111 JlilN. Cheap 


f an K\ Attirhfi. 


Edition is in-t 

SYMONS, MAJOR 1* V — l’niire John of Stn plit/ 


A Novi 1 fis. 


1% 


Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

BYUDEI.AlRr, i HARM’S- Poem-, in Pi use Translated l»v Artluii Symons, 
is ii( t, and Is Oil IK t 

GIBSON, WILFRID Wll SON — IXulv Bri-.nl Co nph le 111 om- volume Revisnl 
W'ltli Additional P*kiii ys fid in t 

MASE.FIEID. |DHN —V Mainsail Haul (Naut1e.1l Y’ains) With a Frontispiece 
bv |ark It V e it . Ni-w* and F.ularged Edition js» fill mt 
alASE FIELD, JOHN ^>alt Water Ballads is fxl mt 

Meeera. Metkken AT Co. 

BALFOUR, ANDREW -Bv Stroke ef Swoid 7d nrt 
BE NNETT , ARNOl D - T lit R« gent 
DITCIIFIELD. P 11 -The Parish ( lerk is net 
DIX, BEULAH MAR11 — The Gab- ol Until fis 

GIBBON, EDWARD The Dirlmi and Fall of tin Rom in I 111 1 are 1 dilecl 

with Nous, Appemliei-s and Maps, bv | B Him, M A, Lilt D , Regius 

Profrssi.i of Miwlei n Histurv at (ambridgi In S<\m Volumes. With 
many lllustra lions and Maps Vol Ml n*s fid mi 
HARPER, CHARLES (. —"The Autoiar" Rigid Book In loin Vnluim* With 
Main Pat h 7*i, ud net Vol IV North of I nglaud nml Smilli of Scotland. 
HF.NDE:RS0 N, R. W WRIGHT -- A (.i»*I.Uss of stone fis 

HODGKIN, J. E. Durham With *2 Illustrations. 1 Maps, ami \ 1 Ians. Cloth 

2s fid. net ; leather, is. fid w l ... 

NELSON, PHILIP.- -The Aneuut Painted Gkn* m I ngl.mil, M7« Moo 7*. fid. 
net 

PH1LPOTTS, EDEN.— The Human Bov 7d 
PICKTIIALL, MARMAPUKF - Saul the Fishenuan is net 
ROHMER. SAX -Funianetni • The Harbinger of a Y ellow D..wn fis. 
WODEHOUSE, P. G - The Little Nugget fis 
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certain sinful pride in the fact. If a quite recent relative 
of his had been hanged for murdering an unimportant 
neighbour he would be ashamed to mention it ; but I10 
has not the least shame in being descended from the 
remote gentleman who took part in that sixteenth cen- 
tury crime at Saint Andrews Castle ; partly because the 
victim was a great Cardinal, partly because he deserved 
his unpleasant fate, but mainly because the incident 
is long enough ago to have been so transmuted 
that it shines from far off with a natural glory of 
romanqe. You have no such help from the cunning 
years when your tale is one of your own day ; and 
yet, for any man who has the temperament and the 
imaginative vision to see the flower in the seed the pos- 
sibilities and suggestion of romance lie in every person 
we pass upon the street, in every incident that happens 
in the everyday life around us. It was the seeing a mild 
little city clerk leaning over London Bridge, watching with 
dreaming eyes a vessel making its way down stream to- 
wards the open sea and all the wonder of unknown lands, 
that gave Mr.^Vhitelaw the idea for his storv of 41 Prin- 
cess Galva.” Walking one night, more recently, through 
Bloomsbury Its crossed Bloomsbury Square ; snow was 
falling ; a thin jjowder of white covered the Square, and 
nobody else was abroad in it except a solitary turbanned 
Indian gentleman under an umbrella. The very sight 
of him there seemed to turn all Bloomsbury into a pro- 
vince of romance, and it supplied Mr. Whitelaw with a 
hint that he elaborated into his last year’s novel, 44 The 
Girl from the East/' One other such instance — some 
years back Mr. Whitelaw used to go occasionally to the 
Covent Garden balls ; more than once he came from 
them and passed through Covent Garden about day- 
break, before the market had wakened into life, when the 
place to be soon so roaring] v busy was silent, lonely, 
shadow-haunted. Remembering it lately as lie had seen 
it on those mornings, and the sense of mystery and sleep- 
ing romance that brooded over it at such an hour, lie 
felt it was the predestined scene of the picturesque 
events with which he opens his latest romance. 44 The 
Little Hour of Peter Wells.” Peter is a clerk in the 
market ; he used to ride to it every morning from Hollo- 
way on his bicycle, and one morning as he is riding early 
into its quiet and still lonely square he nearly runs ov er a 
strange foreigner, dressed as a buck of the Georgian 
period, and evidently coming from a Covent Garden 
ball. He apologises to the ungracious masquerader, 
passes on, lets himself in to the vet unopened warehouse, 
climbs to his small back office and proceeds to dust things. 
The back office overlooks a narrow ml de sac in which his 
employer stacks part of his stock, and presently, throwing 
up the window to shake his duster, Peter glances out 
and is shocked to see what looks like t^e dead body of a 
man who is dressed like a pierrot lying beside some small 
crates of oranges. Pulling himself together, lie hurries 
down and out and finds that, thougli there is blood on the 


man and his fantastic clothing is torn as if in a struggle, 
lie is not dead. This is the glamorous beginning of the 
one great romance that broke upon Peter's otherwise 
drab existence ; and before the end of it, he had been 
dispatched by this second masquerader, who died before 
lie could give Peter his final instructions, on a secret 
mission overseas, and had taken a stirring and daz zling 
- share in a gallant conspiracy to restore a king to his 
throne. Incidentally, whilst he is involved in these great 
hapjienings, Peter sees and loves a high-born lady, and 
this phase of the s£ory is handled by the author with most 
delicate skill and tactfully shaped to its probable, most 
matter-of-fact conclusion. There is to be no aristocratic 
bride for Peter ; that would have exaggerated the 
romance and spoilt it ; he is back in England liefore she 
marries one in her own sphere, and the only sight he has of 
the wedding procession is when it appears on a cinemato- 
graph screen at a picture palace he is visiting in the Upper 
Street, Islington, and — a delightfully natural touch — lie is 
so carried out of himself by his enthusiasm as he watches 
the movements of the familiar figures that he is ejected 
from the theatre for creating a disturbance. The whole 
story is steeped in sheer romance, and is the more 
romantic because it centres on the commonplace person 
of Peter Wells, and so much of actual present-day life 
enters into its composition. It is certainly the high- 
water mark of Mr. Whitelaw’s achievement, and full of 
promise that it will not remain so. 

Most of Mr. Whitelaw’s novels have appeared serially 
in the Morning Leader , Melbourne Argus . Sydney Times „ 
Sydney Morning Herald , and other papers in England 
and the Colonics ; two were translated and appeared 
serially in tin 1 Corierc della Sera , and translations of all 
of them, in book form, have been published in France, 
Germany, Norway. Sweden, Spain and Italy. He has 
written, too. a good many short stories for the Story- 
Teller, the Red, and other of the monthly magazines. He 
has travelled much on the Continent and as far afield as 
New York, but nowadays, though his business as a 
journalist brings him to London every day, he lives in a 
pleasant house on the cliff outside Brighton, where lie 
has fixed up a big telescope and makes a hobby of 
Astronomy. He has made some progress with a new novel 
that begins and ends in modern Paris but draws its story 
out of the French Revolution ; and his amateur star- 
gazing lias supplied him with a very remarkable idea, the 
nucleus of a story that when it is written and makes its 
appearance is likely to cause something of a sensation 
and raise a storm of controversy. Still a young man -1 
had almost said a very young man — with a real enthu- 
siasm for his work and a surely growing skill in the 
doing of it, to say that Mr. Whitelaw lias his world 
before him is to state a literal fact, and to add that lie 
will go far in it is to venture upon a safe prophecy. 

A. St. John Adcock. 
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EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 

By Thomas Seccombe. 


A PART from the poet and "humanist” (as the 
subject of this brief appreciation likes at times 
to be railed) the name of Gosse cannot have been wholly 
unfamiliar to many middle-class people who happened 
to be bom in the sixties of the last century. The mezzo- 
tint engraver, Thomas Gosse, does not suggest any- 
thing very definite to my recollection ; but the works 
of his son, Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S.. the naturalist 
of rotifers and sea anemones, were extremely lavourite 
gift books and prize books in the early seventies. A 
bright red book by this sea-adept, entitled " The Ocean,” 
was often visible in those days as a “ table-book.” and 
excited hopes which it failed to fulfil only because the 
work was pervaded by a breath ol edification exceedingly 
repugnant to the youthful mind. The poet subsequent I v 
enshrined the memory of his father in a memoir which 
is a work of art and deserves a much higher place as 
a biographical record, and as a model of natural and 
unaffected English, than it lias yet received. Mr. Gosse 
performed the same service on a much smaller scale 
for another member of his family who lias contributed 
permanently to the annals of natural lustorv. 1 reier 
of course to his aunt, Lizzie Briglitwen, whose astonishing 
success in appealing to the friendh instincts ol animals 
is responsible for a book. “Wild NatureW on by Kindness,” 
so ingenuous and at the same time so fascinating that 
it has come to rank witli " Black Beaut \ “ I lie Lives 
of the Hunted and " Billy 
and Hans,” among the 
" animal classics.” 

As an auto biographer ol 
boyhood Mr. Gosse is as 
proliiic as Mr. llenry James. 

He sits down to scribble a 
few jottings and belore lie 
has reached the age of hfteen 
discovers that lie has filled a 
shapely octavo volume. It 
is doubtful to me wdietlier 
since the days of Edward VI. 
any English hoy has ever 
had such a thorough Pro- 
testant bringing-up as Mr. 

Gosse. If he had been 
educated in a spare corner 
of his pillar by St. Simeon 
Stylites he could not have 
been more effectually ele- 
vated and isolated above his 
s[>ecies. It is this isolation 
which makes t he unparalleled 
history of his youth so 
deeply interesting. At 
seventeen, however — hap- 
pily for all concerned save 
one — the young Edmund 
declined from his high saint- 


hood, studied successfully in London, passed the Civil 
Service examination and entered the Printed Books 
Department at the British Museum as an assistant. 
The British Museum was then and for some tiifie after 
a nest of singing birds, including such songsters as Pat- 
more, 0’Shaiighness\ , Garnett, and now Gosse. The 
bibliographers dissolved at lour and reformed themselves 
into small committees for the reading and registration 
of poetry. Romantic poetry was a sw'eet intoxication 
to them Dr. Garnett lias told me how in these days 
lie w'alked north or west with ('oven try Patmore absorbed 
in Browning or it mav be Shelley and, like them, con- 
fident of the imminent regeneration of mankind through 
the medium of immortal verse. Mr. Gftsse may occa- 
sionally have been of the company. He has told us 
how often m these days lie would bump up against 
Swinburne threading his wav like a somnambulist amid 
the traffic of the Gray’s Inn Road in which environment 
the poet’s large brain seemed to weigh down and give 
solidity t*i a iiame otherwise as light as thistledown, 
a body almost as immaterial as that of a fairy ; but his 
beautifully elaborated and balanced delineation of the 
poet deserves exact transcription. 

'* He w.is shoit, with sloping shoulders, from which rose 
ci long and slender nec k. suiniomilecl by a vciv large head. 
The cranium seemed to be out of all proportion to the rest 
of the structure Ills spine was ngid, and though he often 

bowed the heaviness ot his 
head, lasw pupaorra mllo , 
he seemed never to bend his 
b.u k Pxe ept m t onsequence 
of a certain physical weak- 
ness, which piob.iblv may, in 
more phi lose* jfiucal days, come 
to be accounted for and 
palliated he seemed immune 
irom all the maladies that 
pursue mankind. 1 le did not 
k n o w fatigue , his agility 
and brightness were almost 
mechanical I never heard 
him complain of a headache 
or ol a toothache. He re- 
quired very little sleep, and 
occasionally w li e n I have 
parted from him in the even- 
ing after saying 1 Good-night/ 
he has simply sat back in the 
deep sofa in his sitting-room, 
his little leet close together, 
lus arms against lus side, 
folded m his frock-coat, like 
a grass-hnppei in its w r mg- 
covcrs, and fallen asleep, 
apparently for the night, 
before' I could blow out the 
candles and steal forth from 
the door *' 

At the Museum, too, Gosse 
also saw, vidit Unititm , the 
Golden Shepherd and God 
of the Golden Bow, then 
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Poet Laureate. His ambition was aflame already to 
escape from the dead weight of prose and rotten mor- 
occo in the entrails of the Bloomsbury palace. He 
was always a scorner of prosaic fact, and by 1871 he seems 
to ha^e formulated a plan of escape. A good linguist, 
he designed to take his holidays in Copenhagen and Chris- 
tiania and with the* aid of the knowledge* thus acquired 
to make a strenuous bid for a Translatorship or Inter- 
pretership. In all this he was eminently successful. 
He reached Copenhagen in romantic mood 111 July, 1872, 
and soon found his way to the heart of the susceptible 
Danes. One ot the generation of aunts in the society 
to whicli he had attached h unsell, described the new- 
comer as a very old-fashioned and poetic young man. 
Her souvenirs oi the Denmark 
of a past age are thus enter- 
tainingly rendered. 

When my brothers and 1 
were growing lip, young people 
seemed to live for nothing but 
poetry, painting and music — 
yes, and, in CojWnhagcn, for the 
theatre. We used to long so 
for moonlit nights and walks in 
the beech- woods. Theic lias 
been such a complete change in 
the mode of life 111 Denmark. 

My brother says we were all 
too sentimental in those days, 
but it was the fashion to be 
very quiet. People were poor, 
and there were few amuse- 
ments, but everyone could 
aflord to read poetry. T re- 
member, when 1 was a gitl of 
sixteen or seventeen, walking 
to and fro in the park at 
Frederiksberg, with Iny sister, 
for hours m the hope of seeing 
OehlcnschlSger go by ; a 11 cl 
when he came, we did not see 
hint, because we had involun- 
tarily closed our eyes 111 rever- 
ence. That spirit is all gone - 
it is like a fairy-tale. But I 
think you are a very old- 
fashioned young man and a little 
sentimental, too ; so here we 
sit and read Pal udan-M tiller's 
verses aloud ! It seems as though it were forty years ago, 
and Paludan-M idler himself, who is now^so old anil frail, 
was a handsome young man, just come back from Italy with 
the manuscript of Adam Homo in his valise.” 

In my opinion Mr. Gosse has written very little su fieri or 
in charm and veracity to his “Two Visits to Denmark.”* 
By some intimate quality or magic the author manages 
always to convey and preserve the light and atmosphere 
which attaches somehow to all authentic work about the 
Scandinavian latitude. The two visrfs of *72 and *74 
enabled him to obtain a valuable working synopsis of 
Northern letters. He became a frequenter of Gylden dal's 
bookshop, which was at Copenhagen what Allan Ram- 
sey’s was formerly at Edinburgh. He met veterans such 
as Grundtvig, Madvig, Hans Andersen, Pal udan-M idler, 
Martensen and Munch, who dwelt with singular unction 
for their guest's benefit upon the grotesque blunders 
and inconsistencies of the English, and above all Georg 
Brandes whom Mr. Gosse tried in vain to convert to the 

, * Smith, Elder* , 


cult of Laus Veneris, Dolores and the Fleurs du Mai. 
Brandes in this instance was delighfully obstinate and 
refused to see in Beaudelaire anything but utftale monsieur. 
E.G. had to suffer vicariously for his country from some 
of these stark Northerners, such as the Norse novelist 
Cammilla Collett, who (egged on by her host the Re- 
morseless Munch), observed aggressively to our humanist 
across a full table " Yon belong, young sir, to a nation of 
shopkeepers.” Dauntless in his championship of our 
nationality Mr. Gosse sought in 1874 to naturalise tin* 
Plum Pudding in Scandinavia, this dainty being regarded 
by all Northern readers of Dickens as an almost sacred 
symbol and emblem of the great Yule festival. A feast 
was organised to celebrate its introduction. Unfortunately 

Mr. Gosse when he handed 
the pudding to the cook had 
forgotten to mention that it 
must be boiled in the cloth. 
What happened was that, 
between the fish and the joint, 
a large tureen appeared in the 
doorway, and was handed to 
each person, who ladled out a 
small portion in the porcelain 
saucer in front of him. Hav- 
ing been taken out of the 
pudding-cloth to be boiled, it 
was now served as a puree , 
eaten in microscopic quanti- 
ties, declared to be delicious, 
and pronounced by a gushing 
ladv to 11 bring the deal 
English people so near to her.” 

The guest on this occasion 
repaid the generosity of his 
Danish friends by becoming, 
in season and out of season, an 
advocate of Northern Lights. 
Later on he became sponsor ol 
Ibsen and Bjdrnson, as at pre- 
sent he sang the praises of 
Tegner, Winther, Vigfusson, 
etc. He was justified in his 
enthusiasm for these Northern 
languages by his appointment in 1875 as Translator to 
the Board of Trade. He now became not only a culti- 
vator, but, to an increasing extent, a patron of poets. 
He discovered one, as is well known, in the precincts of 
Whitehall itself, and contributed in no small measure, 
by his sympathy and encouragement, to the unfolding 
of Mr. Austin Dobson's delicate poetic endowment., The 
Board was no grim task-master, and Mr. Gosse, the 
critic, was diligent at his desk from 8. 30 to 10.30 before 
he had from 11 to 5 to translate himself into a Board ol 
Trade official. He had already produced a slim volume 
in 1873, On Viol and Flute," and these verses were 
followed in turn by “ New Poems," 1879, V Firdausi in 
Exile," 1885, and " In Russet and Silver," 1894. In 
these volumes, as represented in his " Collected Poems ” 
of 1911,1 no great development is traceable, and indeed 
it was the author's conviction that a verse-writer " learn* 
his business suddenly at the dawn of manhood, and that 
he continues in a state of metrical, equilibrium till hi^ 
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skill 11 s a craftsman falls from him.” Mr. (iosse was 
always an admirer of musical sound, colour and tech- 
nique, and a keen discriminator of metrical forms. 
His own poetic, inspiration, if dependent ultimately upon 
the initiative of the great masters, was none the less 
genuine. In such a title as "Firdausi in Exile” he 
seems to me to have out- Brown inged Browning. The 
inspiration of such a stan7,a as the following again, is not 
particularly remote * 

“ My England, where the grass is deep. 

And burns with buttercups m May, 

Whose brookside violets nod in sleep 
Washed purer purple by the spray ; 

My England of the August corn. 

The heavy-headed waving gold, 

Sweet blossoming land 
from bourne to bourne 
\V h o s e n a m e and 
speech I hold.” 

But his best work ot all, 
perhaps, is done in the form 
«>t the sonnet ol Historic 
Circumstance, which Heredia 
latei, in " Les Trophies,” 
made peculiarly his own 
- good examples being 
“ The Bath,” with its very 
striking sestet, and the better 
known "On a Lute found 
m a Sarcophagus.” 

“ What curled and scented 
sun-girls, almoiul-cyed, 

With lotus - blossoms in 
their hands and hair. 

Have made their swarthy 
lovers call them fair 
With these spent strings, when 
brutes were deified. 

And Mammon in the sunrise 
sprang and cried, 

And love - words smote 
Iiubastis, and the bare 
Black breasts of carvcn 
P&sht received the prayer 
Of suppliants bearing gifts 
from far and wide 1 


This lute has out-sung Egypt ; all th$ lives 
Of violent passion, and the vast calm art 
Thai lasts in giamte only, all he dead ; 

This little bird of song alone survives, 

As fresh as when its iluting smote the heart. 

Last time the brown slave wort* it garlanded.” 

As an essayist the taste and enthusiasm of Mr. (iosse 
have stood him in good stead, but always as a student 
of personalities, or at any rate on the borderland between 
literary history and biography, rather than as a pure 
scholar or thinker. Thus there is, in most of lus best 
critical writing, «i strong touch of modern irony, oi sly 
malice, and ol garrulous indisc retain, of course in the 
very best sense. Tn lus exploiation ol dry-us-dust 
material or abstract subject-matter, be soon shows signs 

ol fatigue. When he is really 
observing the subject- 
matter. no critic can he more 
subtle or more* adroit than 
he. As a cuuseur on literary 
topics he is full of humour, 
with very often a gleam of 
allusive pleasantry in the 
highest degiee agreeable. 
Though not unconscious of 
these limitations, his know- 
ledge has not precluded him 
from invading the olten and 
realms of research. Small 
discoveries have lured him 
into dangerous quagmires, 
and perhaps no commen- 
tator of recent days has been 
more severely taken to task 
than he, no biter more 
savagely bitten This was 
especially the case, ol course, 
with his books on Seven- 
teenth Century Studies, 
dealing with the transition 
" Fiotn Shakespeare to 
Pope,” the. " Jacobean 
Poets;” and the compendious 
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“ Life and Letters of Dr. Donne, 19 1899, based upon 
materials originally collected by Dr. Jessopp. All these 
have a value of their own, but none of them seem quite 
likelj^to be able to stand the wear and tear of rival re- 
search or close critical investigation. Geography, Mr. Gossc 
tells us, was always his strong subject as- a boy. There 
is no doubt that chronology has always been his bane, 
and indeed it might almost be said of him, as Disraeli 
once said of his wife, that he was never quite certain 
which came first, the Greeks or the Homans. Despite 
his genius, therefore, in the matter of glosses and con- 
jectures, his critical and historical work is always liable 
to deduction for minute errors in points of cold physical 
fact, and especially in some ol his most suggestive work, 
dealing with the Jacobean poets, Waller, Gray, Thomson, 
the author of ” John Hiincle,” ard even Swinburne. 
His light-hearted in difference to the iron laws of time 
ard circumstance lias always 
hampered him. In some re- 
spects lie bears a curious 
resemblance^ to Andrew 
Lang. Both of them are far 
better as chroniclers and 
contemporary biognq >hcrs, 
than as serious philosophic 
critics or historians, both at 
their best when the vein of 
humour was most buoyant, 
light, gay, spontaneous, or 
mocking. But 1 o, they were 
not content with this, ard 
would never rest until they 
had set up as cvclopanlists 
It is as difficult at times to 
imagine why they should 
have done this, as to 
imagine a delicate barb en- 
deavouring to adapt itself 
to the burden of a camel , 
or if we may for a moment 
adopt a simile derived lrom 
the categories of the prize 
ring, the incongruity would 
be no less than that oi a 
featherweight setting himscll 
up to figure as a " light-heavy.” But let us hv r.o means 
incur the imputation of seeking to bardy witty remarks 
with Mr. Gosse, a writer of persiflage ard ridietle, who 
has no living rival. What we are seeking to emphasise 
is that his best work is not to be fourd amid the 
ponderosities of literary history, or full-lergth biography, 
but amorg the lighter literary \ignettes scattered among 
his Critical Essays, collected under such titles as ” Gossip 
in a Library,” " Questions at Issiuv' " Critical Kit- 
Kats,” and M Portraits and Sketches.” Some of his 
contemporary portraits are quite inimitable, such as this 
wonderful little* miniature of Andrew Lang, the moie 
felicitous because, like most good descriptions, it contains 
a good deal of the describer : 

" The charm of Andrew Lang's person and company was 
founded upon a certain lightness, an essential gentleness 
and elegance which were relieved by a sharp touch ; just as 
a very dainty fruit may be preserved from mawkishness by 
something delicately arid in the rind of it. llis nature was 


slightly inhuman ; it was unwise to count upon its sym* 
pathy beyond a point which was very easily reached in social 
intercourse. If any simple soul showed an inclination, in 
eighteenth-century phrase, to 1 repose on the bosom ’ of 
Lang, that support was immediately withdrawn, and the 
confiding one fell among thorns. Lang was like an Angora 
cat, whose gentleness and soft fur, and general aspect of 
pure amenity, invite to caresses, which are suddenly met by 
the outspread paw with claws awake. This uncertain* and 
freakish humour was the embarrassment of his friends, who, 
however, were preserved from despair by the fact that no 
malice was meant, and that the weapons were instantly 
sheathed again in velvet. Only, the instinct to give a 
sudden slap, half in play, half in fretful caprice, was in- 
corrigible." 

Now, all Mr. Gossc’ s best critical work is done when it 
is affiliated to live portraits of this kind. He attaches - 
himself as gossip and interpreter to authors of, for 
preference, a rather precious idiosyncrasy of their own, 

such as Pater, Rossetti, 
Patmore, Ibsen, Swinburne, 
Browning, FitzGerald or 
Stevenson, and then, with 
the minuteness of an Aubrey, 
lie furnishes a mental, moral, 
and physical resunti, the 
nicety and subtlety of which 
are bound to astonish the 
most incredulous person. 
His work on the literary 
personalities of the past is at 
its best when it approxi- 
mates most to this method, 
as m the cases of Donne, 
Browne, Taylor, C ongrevc, 
Gray and Keats. But the 
fullest sroj>e of all for his 
powers is seen in the different 
varieties of autobiography, 
and if he publishes “ A 
Diary,” it will 1 ot only be 
the crown oi his work, but 
the one live commentary for 
all time of the critical era of 
the transit of Victoria. 

An extremely literary per- 
son seldom leaves much 
permanent fruit behind him. Take Leigh Hunt, for 
instance ; tor all the literary instruction he gave to his 
age, he lias left nothing fine enough in quality to be 
reverently preserved to-day. Mr. Gosse has been a great 
virtuoso of polite Letters, and a volatile Mercury from 
one literary nation to another— interpreter to degenerate 
descendants of the Songs and Sagas of the Vikings of 
to-day. But it may well be doubted whether as a literary 
critic pure and simple, lie has enough weight and metal 
to stand pre-eminent. Like Spence, he has known i>oets, 
and has collected many anecdotes about them ; some at 
first hand are exquisite, others, ]>erhaps, are rather too 
good to be true, like the story of the man at the opening 
of the Marlowe Memorial at Canterbury, who went about 
anxiously enquiring what had been done for the widow, 
and when it was gently conveyed to him that there 
was no widow, avowed that he had made a mistake, 
having imagined that the monument erected was in 
honour of Marwood, inventor of the long drop 1 
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The literary, life of our Atticus was in certain 
respects one of inevitable unrealities. But there was, 
as it proved, a background to it, a background of strong 
and absolute sincerity, engendered by a growing and 
progressive dislike of the dogmatic religion in which he 
had been nurtured. His good genius directed him at 
all hazards to exploit this living stream, which gushed 
Up from the bottom of the well, and the result was, 
as is widely recognised, one of the unmistakable 
masterpieces of Letters. Masters of fiction, from 
Charles Dickens to H. G. Wells, have written auto- 
biographically about their own childhood, but not one of 
them had the advantage of having being reared in a 
Calvinist cloister, and venerated at the age of ten as " an 
infant Samuel. 9 * Mr. Gossc has a small plot of ground 
all to himself. A critic, it must be seen, is a superior 
person who gains a hearing by selecting, interpreting, 
and judging other writers. 

He cannot be expected to 
outlive the authors he seeks 
to justify. Unless indeed 
his criticism be a model for 
all successive ages, such as 
the volume of badinage 
which Anatole France directs 
with such pitiless force 
against the "Volontd" of 
Mons. Georges Ohnet. But 
in “ Father and Son/ 9 * we 
have the revelation, not of a 
superior being, but of an 
absolutely normally human 
boy. The conflict of creeds 
between the two generations 
is an experience which 
literally thousands now liv- 
ing have traversed. But in 
this case the conflict assumed 
from the first an acute 
form. The dawning of the 
realisation by the son that 
his father is not omniscient, 
and the mixture of slyness, 
discretion, and boyish inno- 
cence give an opportunity for 
a nuanccd, but candid and most delicately humorous 
narration of which the author takes the fullest possible 
advantage. Of living writers, there arc only two or 
three at most (r.g. Laurence Housman) who would be 
capable of anything of this kind, and not one of them has 
ever had such an unrivalled opportunity as that afforded 
to Mr. Gosse by his unique upbringing. 

Since 1904, to the elegant regret of some of his 


admirers, Mr. Gosse has been caught up into a world 
of light, having ascended into the upper sphere ; he has 
become what Dr. Johnson called " a wit among lords 99 ; 
he mingles easily with the supernal beings who are 
authors without toil, and prose-writers without* tears. 
No more does he organise victory for young poets ; no 
longer is the mirth of his " Twelfth Night parties 99 heard 
in Kensington ; lie is still, no doubt, a beacon of light to 
foreign artists and bookmen of distinction. To some 
extent, however, he is withdrawn from the conflicts of 
taste and the conceits of opinion, in which he once took 
such unequivocal delight, and now watches the efforts of 
the double-flute players of the Poetry Shop in a more 
detached manner, from a serener air. By these young 
singers lie is no longer regarded with quite the same 
intimacy of .affection as one of the shepherds on Par- 
nassus. One feels, in a moment of sympathetic illumin- 
ation, that here should have 
beeii found the I Resident of 
an English Academy. The 
De Gonrourts would have 
found in Mr? Gossc a Presi- 
dent after tljeir own heart. 
In the department of “The 
Graces,” to which Lord 
Chest erlield did so much 
homage, he stands pre- 
eminent . His English prose, 
suave, caressing and bland 
gives him a strong claim to 
act as president and chief 
spokesman, wherever prose 
dc circonstancc is in request. 
As a delineator and designer 
of character, amid a long 
succession of illustrious 
draughtsmen and pastcllists 
since the days of Earle, Over- 
burv and Clarendon, he 
st ands to-dav probably with- 
out a ri val, and, where neces- 
sary, lie is quite capable of 
blending some of the acid of 
Hervey or Pope, should the 
pigment on his pallette re- 
quire anv qualification of that kind. His graceful criti- 
cism is keenly appreciated in France. Mr. Davray, the 
well known Anglo-French critic of the Mcrcure and trans- 
lator of Peri ct Fils , lias recently held a brilliant reception 
in Mr. Gossc’ s honour in his fine old house in the Rue Ser- 
vandom. Mr. Gosse almost literally exhales tact on an 
occasion like this. Asan ambassador of English Language 
and Literature abroad lie is absolutely Premier Choix. 
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SWINBURNE.t 

By Professor George Saintsbury. 


I T so happened that after the present reviewer 
had read Mr. Drinkwater’s book with consider- 
able, if not unmixed, satisfaction, and in the interval 
which it is always desirable to interpose between reading 

Swinburne. 


and reviewing (in order that things may have time to 
"cook" in the mind), became across the judgment of 
a brother of the craft on the book. In it there occurred, 
after a citation, the words " He means"- with a para- 

By John Drinkwater. (J. M. Dent & Sons.) 
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phrase following. The expression was quite evidently 
not " meant sarcastic/' for it ap|>earcd that this critic 
also was satisfied with the book ; nor did it perhaps bear 
the same interpretation as that which, here, at least, 
will be put on it. But it is certain and it is about the 
only fault, or the only serious one, which will he found 
with the book here —that Mr. Drinkwater is by no means 
seldom in need of an interpreter ; and that not merely 
to dull or prejudiced understandings. The mere lad, 
indeed, that without either biographical detail (not that 
we desiderate that) or elaborate account of the contents 
of the various books (which also may quite well be 
wanting) lie has devoted two hundred pages to a critical 
study of one who, both as poet and as prose writer, is 
so much “ of a piece" as Swinburne, will almost sj>eak 
for itself. One cannot but think that an essay of twenty 
or thirty pages -ol forty or fifty at most- would not only 
have been sufficient for the purpose, but would have 
caught up that purpose and driven it home with infinitely 
greater alacrity, vigour and effect than a book, even 
if not a ver>^ large book, of two hundred. But as 
it used to be a complaint years ago that people boiled 
down folios into duodecimos, so it seems now to be 
the hour of watering out articles into duodecimos them- 
selves, if not into something bigger. 

That it w r ould be quite possible to write tw r o hundred 
well-filled pages about the almost always delightful and 
often glorious work of the poet's half century of com- 
position in both harmonies, no one could admit or assert 
more cheerfully than the present writer 

But can this sort of thing be said to be good " filling ? 
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" Words, when the poets are writing thus, stand 
tiptoe with all kinds of strange adventure calling on 
them. They may at any time be put to some unaccus- 
tomed yet perfect use. The words themselves, separate 
and not yet quickened, the poet holds in his delibera- 
tions ; but their flowering into language is a ritual of 
winch the jioet himself can tell nothing until its con- 
summation. And the divine visitation that invests thS 
veriest drudge among words with something more than 
royalty, will as readily use one true poet to its purpose 
as another." 

Now what " lie means " here need not task even the 
plain man much. His meaning is identical w r itli, and, 
of course, quite legitimately derived from, Tennyson's 
" flowering in a lonely w'ord," and he has worked up this 
poetic thought into Paterio-Mercdith-esque expression 
111 a dozen lines (a dozen inorigmal) ol prose. But would 
it not have been quite as effective it it had been put at 
a quarter the length ? and if wt had been spared this 
curious pot-pourri ol things which " stand tiptoe '* appar- 
ently before they are quickened ; which —unquickened 
but tiptoe and listening to adventure -sire somehow 
" held" by the poet ; which then (but w'e suppose by 
this time quickened) tiptoe, listening, and held, " flower," 
so that having been previously "drudges” they are 
" invested with royalty " while the whole proceeding is 
"a ritual," of which the said poet can (and no shame 
to him!)" tell nothing until its consummation?" We may 
put aside the point that the position which this language 
is intended to support— that the most extraordinarily 
beautiful passages ot the greatest poets are not specially 
characteristic of them —is a very doubtful one. But is 
not the language itself jierilously near galimatias ? And 
if this be thought too harsh, is it not at least evident 
that the iorce and drive of what is, after all, a piece of 
something like jjolcmic, must be to no small extent 
slackened and blunted by this WTapping of the meaning 
m swathes of even pleasantly coloured cotton wool? If 
one did not agree with Mr. Drinkw’ater's general purpose 
one might be thankful for the handles he has thus given 
to criticism ; but when one does agree w r ith him in the 
main, it is annoying. 

His chief thesis, though a fanciful anti even a whimsical 
one, is ingenious, and there is a certain amount of truth 
in it, though it requires, in his hands, postulates and 
axioms which one may be loth to grant The common 
charge of the enemy against the author of Poems and 
Ballads is, of course, always has been, and probably 
always will be, that he is a jx>et of words, not of thought. 
Now, Mr. Drinkwater either fears or refuses to swing 
himself up into the high and impregnable places, which 
neither the waves of such attack nor even the foam of 
them can reach- the |K>sition that poetry is a matter 
of the Word. He is very anxious to prove, and he accu- 
mulates fair arguments to prove, that Swinburne has 
plenty of thought, plenty of life, plenty of other things. 
But he admits, or rather advances, a theory that the 
poet having, by divine assistance, discovered a mar- 
vellous form of words, of which he was master, proceeded 
to use it, generally in accordance with a worthy mood 
or meaning, but sometimes without " a high agreement 
between the life which is in the imagination and the life 
which is in the language . 19 This is ingenious — very 
ingenious — but we rather fear that if the Accuser (as he 
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generally does) exercises his right of reply, he will simply 
observe " Thou sayest it/' " There is no trace,” says 
Mr. Drinkwater elsewhere, "of imaginative fusion be- 
hind the marvellous felicity of phrasing,” " Translated 
into plain English,” the Devil's Advocate, we fear, 
will reply : " that means there is no thought behind the 
words.” 

# The real point is, however, that Mr. Drinkwater is on 
the side of the defence and the angels, even if his manner 
of conducting 

the case some- | 
times resem- 
bles that of 
Mr. Phunkv 
rather than 
that of Ser- 
jeant Snub- 
bin. One may 
think indeed 
that — especi- 
ally towards 
the end of the 
book — he 
takes the at- 
tack itself far 
too seriously. 

Somebody, it 
seems, has 
said that 
Swinburne is 
" o i quite 
minor impor- 
tance as a 
poet.” Now, 
before taking 
any count ot 
this opinion it 
is desirable to 
know what is 
the import- 
ance of the 
person himself 
as a critic. 

There seems 
to be " a new 
generation 
of critical- 
opinion which 

protests 1-Vom an etching by Miss Sylvia Gosse. an exhibition of 

against Swin- 
burne.” But we have seen so many new generations of 
critics ; and their protests have so often had so very 

* little importance in them I So many dogs have barked ; 
and what has become ol the barkings ? I hat Swin- 
burne, with very definite faults and flaws such as most, 
if not all, the great poets have had, is of those poets, 
no one who has a catholic knowledge ot poctiy is at all 
.likely to deny, though one judge may put him higher 
and another lower. What the other people say simply 
does not matter. It tells one something about them ; 
nothing about their subject. “ They say. . . . bet them 
say”— the intermediate position " What say they?” 
being really superfluous. 

In the estimation of his faults and his views, how- 






ever, there may be endless and profitable difference of 
opinion. That Mr. Drinkwater, while admitting that 
Swinburne never wrote a good drama, and while criti- 
cising his plays at rather surprising length, credits him 
with actual dramatic faculty to no small extent, may 
seem strange. The explanation is probably that, having 
a great admiration lor his author, and (as is evident) a 
great liking lor the drama, he thinks that Swinburne 
ought to have been a great dramatist Indeed, one of 

the m o s t 
curious pas- 
sages of his 
book upbraids 
not merely his 
actual hero, 
but Tennyson, 
Browning and 
Morris, be- 
cause while 
they "have 
moments of 
dramatic poe- 
, try that might 
have made a 
new golden 
age ” they did 
not make it. 
It is true that 
he sets down 
the main fault 
to the unfor- 
tunate "Vic- 
torian ” thea- 
tre. " Shakes- 
peare’sthcatre 
contributed 
largely to the 
formative ex- 
cellence of his 
plays.” Did 
it? One would 
rather say that 
the poets from 
P e c l e and 
Lyly, through 
Marlowe and 
Shakespeare 

Mr. Edmund Go... in hi. Library at himael£ and 
Hanover Terrace, Regent a ParK. 

whose drawings was recently held at the Catfax Gallery. J Onson OH" 

wards, made 

the Elizabethan theatre; that the Georgian theatre, 
admirably as it was manned from Garrick to Charles 
Lamb's davs, f^led to make dramatic poets ; and that 
putting these two facts together, and adding the actual 
practice of Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne (it is 
surely impossible that Morris could ever have been a 
dramatist), the conclusion at which arrival seems most 
reasonable is — well, not Mr. Drinkwater's. 

His book, however, so olten excites svmpath} and 
even applause, that one is unwilling to cavil at it. Even 
the singular pnulcrv (Victorian, surely, quite \ictorian) 
with which he deplores Swinburne’s prolonged dall}- 
ing with that Circe or Calypso the anajxest, shall not 
provoke us much. It is true, ot course, that the anapaest 
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is the wand (to change the metaphor but little) of which 
Mr. Swinburne is the magician ; that he has got such 
effects out of it as never were dreamt of in English poetry 
before, and have not been approached in fifty years, nor 
are likely to be improved upon in five hundred. But 
let that pass — Mr. Drink water is not only a generous 
praiser of Swinburne, but he is a generous admirer of 
Morris too ; and there is hardly a possibility of a man 
admiring both, from the poetical side unless he has the 
root of the poetical matter in him. He seems, indeed, 
altogether inclined to praise rather than to blame ; 


and that, unless it be done with a " foolish face" which 
is not his, is, after all, the best test of a critic. Any 
fool can find fault, not merely with another fool but 
with a wise man ; it is only some fools, and those 
seldom of the worst kind, who can admire with 
anything like a genuine admiration. Neither let us 
end this review with any talk of fools at all, for Mr. 
Drinkwatcr is certainly not one ; he is a critic and* 
writer of worth and promise who has only the usual 
measles of fashionable jargon to recover from and out- 
grow. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JUNE. 1919. 

Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 

“ The Prize Page/’ The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

The date fixed above for sending in answers does not apply to Competitors resident abroad , except in the case of 
competitions Nos. 1 and 3 ; answers from Foreign or Colonial readers for competitions 2, 4 and 5 (the subjects of these being 
the same each month) will be admissible to the first competitions that are adjudicated upon after the date of their receipt . 
Each compHitor may send in any number of attempts , provided each attempt is written on a separate sheet of paper . 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original sonnet. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
* humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best twelve lines of verse giving advice to 
young poets against the use of false rhymes, 
such as dawn , scorn, joy , sky, etc. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review in not more than one hundred words 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 

V.— A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 



Edmund Gone. 

From a water-colour sketch made early In 1850, when he waa only 
a few monthe old. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
TWENTY-QNE GUINEAS PRIZE POEM 
COMPETITION. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original lyric. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original sonnet on Shakespeare, Milton , Chaucer , Keats* 
Shelley , Burns , Scott , Byron , Wordsworth , Wellington * 
Nelson, Gladstone , Disraeli , Darwin , or any other famous 
Englishman. 

A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Two Guineas will be given for the best and second best 
original humorous poem in not more than forty lines . 

All Poems should be addressed to the Editor , and should 
reach the .offices of The Bookman, St. Pauls House * 
Warwick Square , London, E.C . , not later than the first 
post on the 1 si July from the Colonies, India, or else- 
where abroad . ( T he time for receipt of poems from residents 

in the British Isles expired on 2nd June.) Envelopes should 
be marked Twenty-one Guineas Competition . 

The name and address of the competitor must be written 
on each MS., and will be published in the event of a Prize 
being awarded to him . Any competitor who wishes to do 
so may add a pseudonym, to be used instead of his own 
name if his poem is printed but does not receive a prize. 

The awards will be announced in The Bookman for 
August next, and in addition to the winning poems a large 
selection of the best of the others sent in wiU be published in 
a Special Supplement to that Number. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MAY. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea for the best origin&l 
Ballad is awarded to Mr. Cyril G. Taylor, of 
Farr Hall, Heswall, Cheshire, for the following i 

BALLAD OF THE WINDING ROAD* 

I am the Road, the Winding Road, 

And this is the song of me : 

In rain or shine, I twist and twine 
As far as the eye can see. 

And though men may rest on my cold, white breast* 

I stretch to Eternity 1 
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I am the Road, the Silent Road, 

The symbol of Right and Wrong ! 

I'm old and hard, and my face is scarred 
By the feet of the ceaseless throng ; 

By the winds that lust for my wanton dust : 

By the skies which have proved me strong • 

I am the Road, the Gleaming Road, 

That calls to the sons of men 

To quit the toil of their native soil 
For the cities beyond their ken. 

And I lure the pride of the countryside 
From mountain and moor and fen ! 

I am the Road, the Gay Young Hoad, 

That leads to the haunts of Fame * 

My hedgerows ring with the songs of Spring, 

And the west wind breathes my name 1 

And the sun's warm glance sets my pools a-dance 
Till my heart is a big, white flame ! 

1 am the Road, the Sorrowing Road, 

That lies at the feet of night ! 

I hide my hurts in her trailing skirts, 

And 1 shrink from the fierce moonlight 

That makes gaunt ghosts of my finger-posts, 

And powders my milestones white ! 

I am the Road, the Old, Old Road, 

And nobody holds me wise 1 

But a man lias debts -and a man forgets 
When the road behind him lies . 

Oh I’ve seen disgrace on a woman's ia'-o, 

And death in her staring eyes ! 

I am the Road, the Winding Road, 

And this is the song of me: 

In rain or shine, I twist and twine 
As far as the eye can sec. 

For a man must play, and a woman pay, 

And a road wind eternally 1 

Cyril G Taylor. 

We also select for printing : 


NERINA. 

How su'eet she was when the June light was gleaming 
Oil the rich masses of her raven hair. 

A shadow' deep in her dark eyes lay dreaming, 

Telling my heart love waited prison'd l here 
How sweet slic was, so (houghttul, true, and tender, 
With crimson velvet roses on her breast 
1 painted lier amid the summer splendour, 

My beautiful Nenna, purest, best! 

Dear were those hours beside the golden nver, 

Till one gay laugh my pulses set on flame 
In the warm light I saw Nenna shivci, 

And then her pale face flush'd with sudden shame — 
When Melra came 

How pale she seem'd when the June light was w'anmg : 

The shadow in her eves had deeper grown 
I painted her the while my heart was paining : 

Did she still dream my love was all her own ? 

Then Melra's laugh J heard it softly miffing. 

Somehow my brush tell at Nenna's ieet 
I saw two tears on lier black lashes clinging, 

My beautiful Nerina, pale and sweet ! 

Dear were those hours beside the golden river, 

Till one gay laugh my pulses set on flame 
In the warm light I saw Nerina shiver, 

And then her pale face flush’d with sudden shame— 
When Melra came. 

How sweet she look'd when from the w r atc*r chilly, 

They laid her down beneath the moonlit skies 
As lovely as a fragile water lily, 

Her long black lushes veil'd her lustrous eyes. 

I call'd her name, and dried her raven tresses, 

I kiss'd her smiling lips and cold white brow. 

And cried : "In death thy gentle spirit guesses 
Nerina 1 thou hast learnt l lov’d thee now. 


I have her picture Till my life's day closes. 
Her face alone will seem most fair to me. 
Upon her breast are crimson velvet roses, 
And in bor eyes a shadow dark I see 
Yet, now I hear a gay laugh softly pealing, 
Melra is with me. Ah l I love her too. 
And yet for thee I held the deeper feeling, 
My beautiful Nerina, proud and true. 


Can I forget her by the golden river, a 

That sets my pulses wildly yet on flame. 

In the warm light I feel my heart-strings quiver — 

I see Nenna near me just the same-- 
Ere Melra came. 

(Marjorie W. Crosbie, " Earlswood,*' Avondale Road, 
Wolverhampton, Staffs.). 


THE YOUNGEST DRUMMER. 

Tantarara , Tantarara . 

On the heights above Assaye, 

l,eft to wait the picket's coming. 

Sat the youngest drummer drumming, 
Tantarara , Tantarara . 

Just before the day. 



Mr. Edmund Gone, with bin 
favourite cat “ Moptlman," 

From 4 photograph taken about 190ft. 


Tantarara ; Tantarara ; 

Propped against a stone he lay, 

Chilled with mist and slowly bleeding, 
Numb with pain, yet all unheeding, 
Tantarara ; Tantarara ; 

Ere the dawn was grey. 

Tantarara ; Tantarara ; 

Far away and far away, 

the selfsame call repeating 
Rang the vibrant, steady beating, 
Tantarara ; Tantarara : 

Beating without stay. 

Tantarara ; Tantarara . 
Drowning in its swell disma\ , 

Full and rich anti grown loiwiling 
Went the stately music rolling, 

'1 antarara , 1 antarara , 

Down to hid Assaye 

Tantarara ; Tantarara , 

When the picket tame that wav. 

Where he sat a gra\e thev made him, 
By Ins silent drum they laid him, 
Tantarara. '1 antarara , 

In the sodden clay. 
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Tantarara ; Tantarara ; 

Haply still at times you may 
Hear a ghostly echo coming, 

Hear the youngest drummer drumming, 
Tantarara ; Tantarara ; 

Just before the day. 

(B. R. M. Hetherington, Wide-open-Dykes, Carlisle.) 

Very good ballads, several of equal merit with the 
two we have selected for printing, have been sent in by 
Violet D. Chapman (Burnham), John D. Smith (Miln- 
gavie), S. M. Northcott (West Kirby), M. A. N. Mar- 
shall (Oxford), H. A. Wood (Aberdeen), Eveline Emily 
Ife (Plumstead), Sybil Waller (Boscombe), M. D. Baynes 
(Tdgnmouth), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), W. Morris 
(Bodmin), Mrs. C. P. F. F. ; Constance Goodwin (Clap- 
ham), Ehja Summers (Dukinheld), M. A. Newman 
(Framlingliam), R. F. Reynolds (Llanbcilr), B. M. 
Morris (Bath), B. Vickery (Bradford), Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), MissTootal (Kensington), J. 1 ) Martin (Leeds), 
E. Irene Seaton (Boxmoor), M. St. Clare Byrne (Hoylake), 
Maud Marion Burnell (Ashford), Miss E. Bourne (Sea- 
ford), R. B. lnce (Jarvis Brook), Ernest A. Kcrstcn 
(Thornton Heath), A. J. Killoran (Balliam Hill), William 
Kerr (Fraserburgh), Bernard McEvoy (Ilfracombe), 
Winifred A. C»o£ (Birkenhead), A. W. Jay (Devonport), 
Eveline H. Swanson (East Finchley), Alex. Tcalby 
(London, W.C#), Frank Brebner, Jun. (Aberdeen), 
R. W. Fenton (Birstall), Gwendoline D. Harold (High 
Barnet), Violet Gillespie (Forest Hill), Rev. J. Wesley 
Houchin (Shenfield), 11 . Douglas Hamilton (Bristol), 
Enoch Daniels (Newcastle), Miss E. F. Parr (Clifton), 
Emily Cornell (Norwood), G. M. Faulding (Bavswater), 
Mrs. A. E. Wise (Leicester), E. \V. Higgs (Clapton), 
W. S. Chesterfield (London, W.), A. J. Brooks (S. Mers- 
tham), Doris Smith (Burton-on-Trent), M. McDonnell 
(Glasgow), Frank Dale (Saxmundham), Alexander R. C. 
Eaton (Forest Gate), Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), 
M. C. Jobson (Middleton-one-Row). Irene Rathbone 
(Wootton), Marjorie Christmas (Sevcnoaks), Frank L. 
Jellicoe (Stockwell), Doris Dean (Bromley), Claude W. 
Cundy (Nottingham), Austen H. Pennington (Oldbury), 
Miss Stockton (J^eamington Spa), A. C. Laughton 
(Wakefield), G. vo 1 Tunzelmann (New Zealand), T. 
Scharf (London, E.). 

II. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to Mr. A S. Barnard, 

^ of 5, Victoria Terrace, Walsall, for the following : 

THE COMPLETE ENGLISH SOCIALIST 
Review by Joseph Cj.ayion 

” He seized his clarion straight.” 

W S. Gilbert — The Troubadour 

We also select for printing : 

A MAID OF METTLE. By Mrs. L. " Alien " Baker. 

(Digby, Long.) 

'* She was gold, all gold, from her little gold toe, 

To her organ of Veneration ! ” 

T Hood — Mtss Kilmansegg . 

(Maud Marion Burnell, 6, Wellesley Villas, 
Ashford, Kent.) 

THE GREAT A OVERTURE. By Arnold Bennett. 

(Methuen.) 0 

” An’ — wal, he up and kist her.” 

Lowell — The Courtin'. 

(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

SURVEY OF THE WOMAN PROBLEM. 

By Mayredkr and Herman. (Hemernann ) 

” I give it up ” 

Lewis Carroll. 

(C. A. Bayley, iao, Main Street, Bangor, Down.) 

A NECESSITY OF LIFE. By Betty van der Goes. 

'* . . . his pocket-handkerchief.” 

Lewis Carroll — The Walrus and the Carpenter. 

(Elsie Bradfield, Oaklands, Warminster.) 


WAGNER WITHOUT TEARS. Review by 
George Sampson. 

” An onion will do well for such a shift ” 

Shakespeare — The Taming of the Shrew. 

(Doris Dean, 55, College Road, Bromley, Kent.) 

III. — The Prize of Three New Books for the best 

original epigram on any current literary topic, 
or recent literary development is awarded to- 
Miss E. M. Cooke, of The Poetry Bookshop, 
35, Devonshire Street, Theobald's Road, London,. 
W.C., for the following : 

EPIGRAM ON A RECENT LITERARY DEVELOPMENT. 

On the Reduction ok the Prick op ” The Times m 
to Twopence. 

Cheap things, *tis said, are in the end most dear. 

That they are ” cheap ” at all events is clear I 

The Times , it seems, was dear and cheap as well— ; 

'Twas cheap to buy, and yet too dear to sell : 

(Though most men grant there's nothing ” cheap ” about it 

And hold it lar too dear to do without it), 

And, now, to make the matter still more queer, 

Its cost is nearly halved, and it is doubly dear 

Good epigrams have also been sent in by Headley V. 
Storey (Brighton), J. Richard Eliaway (Basingstoke), 
E. F. Seymour (Kilburn), Miss Evelyn M. Abbott (Old 
Malton), II. R. Smith (Newcastle-on-Tyne), M. McDon- 
nell (Glasgow), Frank Dale (Saxmundham), Rev. F. 
Hem (Rowlands Castle), E. S. Heron (Chester), E. A. 
Pearson (Fleet), Annie Jones (London, W.C.), Mrs. 
C. P. F. F. (Glasgow), A. I^e, jun. (Southport), Miss 
A. M. Strickland (Faroham), Winifred M. Rich (Batter- 
sea), J. Drummond C. Monfrie6 (London, S.W.), Vernon 
H. Porter (Clapton.) 

IV. — The Prize ot Half a Guinea for the best review 

in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Mr. (i. E. Wakerley, of it), Chaworth Road,. 
West Bridgford, Notts, for the following : 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERIC SHIELDS. 
Edited by Ernkstinl Mills (Longmans ) 

Mrs. Mills has made a contribution of real value to the history 
of British Art. 'Die life-story of Frederic Shields, from the 
poverty of his youth, through the drudgery and striving of early 
manhood —dominated by a passion for Art— to the culmination of 
his work in the Chapel of the Ascension 111 Bayswalcr Road,, 
makes a fascinating record A character of strange moods and* 
austerities, and great devoutness ; a Puritan in life and outlook ; 
his friendships were catholic in the extreme , including intimate 
relations with Rossetti and Madox Brown, and Dr Alexander 
Maclaren, of Manchester. 

We also select for printing : 

THE MAX WHO WOULD NOT BE KING. 

By Sidney Dark. (Lam- ) 

Slavingtonville is a ” model ” town wheie Peptonized Soup- 
has been manufactured by generations of puritanical Slavingtons 
On to the throne of this unimaginative kingdom is pitchforked 
the unworthy Fenimore, the last of the male Slavingtons, and 
incidentally, the first really human one Slavingtonville irri- 
tates him. It is too perfect to be genuine He knows his subjects 
for humbugs and machines. It is a ” servile city ” over which 
he rules. Laudably, though unwisely, he seeks to alter it. 
Disaster follows ; and the King, to save lus kingdom, cheerfully 
abdicates An original, wittily-told story, written with a 
purpose, notwithstanding its author's disclaimer. 

(Cyril G. Taylor, Farr Hall, Ileswall, Cheshire.) 

STELLA MARIS. By W. J. Locke. (Lane.) 

Believed to be suffering from an incurable illness, Stella Maris 
lies, overlooking the sea, in a room which, by tacit consent is. 
regarded as a sanctuary into which none of life’s evils may 
penetrate Her friends build for her an imaginary world where 
goodness holds undisputed sway, but an unexpected cure causes 
this dream world to fall at her feet in ruins, and she sees things, 
as they really are. Mr. Locke treats the situation with con- 
summate art, and if the charge of sentimentalism is brought 
against him, it should add to, rather than detract from the* 
laurels he 1 ms already won. ’ 

(Dorothy M. Horne, 29, Great James Street. 

Bedford Row, W.C.)* 
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THE WEAKER VESSEL. By E. F. Bknson. 

(Heincmann.) 

M The Weaker Vessel ” is one of Mr. Benson's best novels 
The character-drawing is good, and the interest well-sustained. 
Harry Whittaker, though a slave to self-indulgence, holds our 
sympathy, while his artistic, strong-willed and loyal wile fas- 
cinates us. Louis Grey, the unselfish and lngh-souled actor- 
manager, is an ideal creation We recognise the commonplace, 
Mrs. Kamsden with her faculty for making people uncomfortable ; 
but Mr. Benson exaggerates the commonness of the simple, 
kindly, albeit shrewdly " climbing M Wilkins family, as is his 
custom in portraying the nouveau-ru he '1 lie proof-reading 
might have been more careful, and there are examples of loose 
and unidiomatic English 

(M. H. Menzies, Hackney College, Hampstead, N.W.). 

THE INN OF TRANQUILITY By John (.ai.swokihy. 

(Hcinemann ) 

The appeal of these essays, allegories and sketches is very 
various, yet strangely identical Discursive as thr\ are, and 
sometimes slight of theme, a single steadfast interest underlies 
them all, growing, as we read, until it becomes absorbing. This 
interest resides in the disclosure of the aul hoi’s personality- 
subtle, tender, sympathetic, impassioned >c1 controlled; an 
idealist subduing revolt into luminous irony but never stooping 
to acquiescence The influence of a singularly lovable tempera- 
ment is impressed on every page, and remains with us long alter 
the book is closed ami its incidents have grown nnstv in the 
mind. 

(Ernest A. Carr, Lymlall, Park Crescent, Tonbridge, 

Kent.) 

We specially commend the reviews sent in by Margaret 
J. Laird (Belfast), M. M. M. (Glasgow, \V.), Alan C. 
Fraser (Bridgwater), Miss B. Kirby (Hovlakc), A. W. 
Jennings (Devonport), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Rev. A. Brewin (Loughborough), Muriel M. B. A i km an 
(Glasgow, W.), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), Miss V. 
Huish (Derby), Sybil Waller (Boscombe, Hants.), 
M. A. Newman (Framliiigliam), Beatrice McC. Smith 
(Acton, W.) f James A Richards (Tenby), Frances A. S. 
Holbrow (Harrietsham, Kent), Frances D. Watson 
(Heaton Moor, Lancs.), F J. Overton (Sutton Coldfield), 
E. T. Sandford (Saltash), H. Elnngton (Monkstown, 
Co. Dublin), Robert Bruce (Giggles wick), Hannah 
Shaw (Toledo, Ohio), D. Pratt (Chatteris). Joseph 
Hanton (Arbroath), Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn, N.W.), 
MissE. F. Parr (Clifton. Bristol), M. Nicklm (Wmscombe, 
Somerset), Lottie Hoskins (Moseley, Birmingham), 
Mary Kingdom (Leamington Spa), S. A. Doodv (Bos- 
combe, Hants.), L. II. Cooke (Heaton Moor, Lancs.), 
William I 7 . Spalding (Palmer’s Green, N.). Ernest S. 
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Heron (Chester), Leonard Blake (West Ealing), Mary 

J. I 7 . Bittleston (Til I oul, Surrey), Mrs. Hooper (Wan- 
stead, Essex), (*. M. Fenwick (Hampstead, N.W.), 

K. T. Kyle (Belfast), M. St. Clare Byrne (Hoylake), 
J. Drummond C. Monfries (London, SW), Liuv C. 
Chamberlain (Llandudno), Charles Powell (Manchester), 
Donald M. (Antigua). 

V. — The Prize of Onf Year’s Subscription to 
“The Bookman ” is awarded to Mr. Conway 
Hastings, of io, Sandwell Mansions. West 
Hampstead, N W 


DICKENS IN AMERICA. 


By W. 

j 

D ICKENS'S hold on American collectors has never 
been more strikingly demonstrated than at the 
exhibition of his works and of Dickensiana, opened at 
the Grolier Club, New York, on January 23rd, which I 
was privileged to visit through the kindness of my 
friend, Mr. A. F. Jaccaci. Apart from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, this Grolier Club exhibition is 
one of the most interesting displays of its kind 
ever got together, its special strength being, not un- 
naturally, in American editions of Dickens s works and 
ana generally. 

John Forster's forethought has preserved to the 
English nation most of the MSS. of Dickens's novels. 
There is, therefore, no possibility of any one person 
forming a large collection of such things. Yet the 


Roberts 

committee of the Grolier Club has had the good fortune 
to bring together for a few weeks the manuscripts, either 
entire or in part, of “The Pickwick Papers.” " Sketches of 
Young Gentleman,” ” Nicholas Nicklcby,” “ A Christ- 
mas Carol," ” The Battle of Life,” ” Out of Town,” 
" The Best Authority," ” His Brown Paper Parcel.” 
“ Hunted Down ” and “ A Holiday Romance,” besides 
outline drafts of several short stones and so forth, apart 
from a number of autograph letters Perhaps the 
earliest and the least known ol these MSS. is the original 
petty cash book kept by Dickens when employed as 
a lawyer’s clerk in the office ol Edward Blackmore, 
Gray's Inn, with entries dating from January 5th to 
March 16th, 1828. 

The portraits of Dickens range over a period of forty 
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years. The 
earliest is a 
miniature on 
ivory by Mrs. 

Janet Barrow 
(the novelist’s 
aunt) and 
is claimed to 
be the earliest 
known por- 
trait. having 
been painted 
in 1830. The 
two latest, 
both in oils, 
are dated 1869 
and 1870 re- 
s|>ectively, the 
earlier being 
by William 
B. Myers, who 
was the vouug 
son-in-law 
of a Virginia 
friend of Dick- 
ens ; the artist's widow is still living and remembers 
that her husband made ad vivum sketches of Dickens 
from which this portrait was done. The later portraits, 
signed " E. P." and dated 1870, came from J. L. 
Toole’s collection. In addition to various jiencil sketches 
by H. K. Browne, 1836, by Maclise, 1840, and Charles 
Martin. 1843, there are seven by Pierre Morand, 1842, 
a fellow passenger of Dickens during his first voyage to 
America ; these sketches show Dickens in various 
attitudes on the deck of the Britannia , and at the 
Tremout House, Boston, whilst the interest of the whole 
is greatly heightened by the tact that on the back of each 
is written an account of the circumstances under which 
it was made. 

Practically every edition of Dickens is represented in 
this exhibition by the earliest, and in every " collectable ” 
sense, the most desirable form ; the monthly parts of 
such as were issued in that form including the original 
wrappers with the old advertisements. It is not neces- 
sary to specify any of the English editions of these 
exhibits. One of the earliest American editions of 
Dickens is the copy, in original brown boards, of " The 
Tuggs's at Ramsgate and other Sketches," issued at 
Philadelphia in 1837 I ie volume includes " The Panto- 
mime of Life " which first appeared in Bentley's Miscel- 
lany of March the same year. It will be seen that 
Dickens’s popularity in England found an almost im- 
mediate echo in the United States ; fo that in 1839 
when Chapman & Hall issued the first complete edition 
of the two series of the " Sketches by Boz" in twenty 
monthly numbers, the Philadelphia firm brought out 
one in ten numbers in quarto with the twenty Cruikshank 
plates redrawn by Yeager ; all the wrappers are dated 
1838, and the edition contains two stories not in the 
English edition. 

"The Pickwick Papers” (1836-7) had two rival Ameri- 
can editions, one in Philadelphia in five small volumes and 
the other in New York in twenty-six monthly numbers in 
octavo, and both editions are here. The same may be 


said, indeed, 
of all the 
subsequent 
works of Dick- 
ens, several 
of which are 
also represent- 
ed by e-arly 
French, Dutch 
and German 
editions. To 
the English 
collector of 
Dickens the 
most attrac- 
tive feature 
of the exhi- 
bition will be 
its extraordin- 
ary wealth, 
not merely of 
early Ameri- 
can editions 
of Dickens, 
pirated and 

otherwise, but the wealth of publications of all descrip- 
tions called into existence by the novelist’s visits to the 
United States. These things are very rarely seen in 
England : all are important to a complete collection of 
Dickens. For instance we have here a copy of " The 
Josephine Gallery," edited by Alice and Phoebe Cary 
and published in New York in 1859, to which Dickens 
contributed a story of seventeen pages entitled " Subur- 
ban Romance," which does not seem to have been 
printed separately. Much more interesting and im- 
portant is the set of The New York Ledger of August 20th 
and 27th, and September 3rd, 1859, * n which the story 
" Hunted Down " first appeared, and for which The 
Ledger paid $5,000 ; the story was not reprinted in 
England until August, i860, when it came out in All 
the Year Round . The original MS., also here on loan, 
extends to fifteen pages quarto and is written in blue 
ink. Another story which Dickens wrote for an American 
magazine — The Atlantic Monthly — " George Silverman’s 
Explanation " is here in its first printed form ; whilst 
yet another story " A Holiday Romance," is likewise 
here, not only in the original MS. (with the original 
envelope, addressed to Ticknor & Fields, in which it 
was transmitted) but also Our Young Folks , January to 
May 1868, in which it first api>eared. For each of those 
stories Dickens received £1,000 for the American rights. 

Personal relics form another feature of the Exhibition. 
There are several books from Dickens’s library with his 
book-plate and label, his seal, his ivory paper-knife, 
a chair from his dining-room at Gad’s Hill Place, and 
the calendar which stood upon his desk at the time of 
his death. In contrast to the English custom of loan 
exhibitions, the names of the various owners are not 
given, but it is known that those who have contributed 
much to the success of the exhibition include Mrs. 
George D. Widcner, the late Mr. J. P. Morgan, Mr. 
George Barr McCutcheon and Mr. F. R. Kaldenberg. 

The admirable catalogue forms a record of permanent ■ 
and scholarly value. 
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EDWARD DOWDEN. 

By Thomas Skccombe. 


E NGLISH literature has sustained a sensible loss by 
the death of Edward Dowden, a professor, 
•scholar and critic, who possessed what may be deemed 
special claims upon the affectionate remembrance of 
readers of The Bookman. He was point-device the 
litterateur of a past age. He looked the part thoroughly, 
and his conversation, though not scintillating, was 
saturated with literary allusion and reminiscence, lie 
was a great collector of books, and was never in a state 
•of more obvious elation than when he had just made 
a find upon the parapets of Seine or Liffey ; and his 
books, in a sense, kept open house. No connoisseur who 
was also a professorial authority was more accessible 
than he — community of interest in literary themes was 
■quite sufficient to enlist his enthusiasm. He seldom 
failed to answer literary enquiries and curiosities, some- 
times of a nature bordering upon the impertinent , and 
no one was more generous in his acknowledgment of 
assistance. Ills introductions for this reason are valu- 
able as anatomies, showing the extraordinarily varied 
and circuitous manner in which literary history has often 
to be built up by a sort of coral-insect industry of queries 
and annotations. This friendliness, accessibility, and 
profound belief in the need for good fellowship in the 
republic of letters, certainly rendered him one of the 
best beloved literati of our time A bookman himself, 
he contributed the best account we have of the Primus 
of the Species, the bookman par excellence of another 
age, in his beautifully finished and sympathetic, though 
necessarily far from exhaustive, contribution on Southey 
to the “ English Men of Letters. 1 * He was a great 
idealist in literature ; he believed in elevating the 
subject to a lofty plane and in imputing nobility of 
purpose, wherever possible, to the noble army of authors 
He seemed like a survival of the prc-mereantile era in 
letters, and he was undoubtedly one of the last of the 
Romanticists, to whom the summits were always aglow 
with the exquisite tints of sunset. Books were his 
passion, and literature his romance, full of those “ sensa- 
tions sweet, felt in the blood and felt along the heart." 
The morbid, cynical, mediocre and microscopic aspect 
of personalities and things appealed to him but faintly. 
He was always on the side of the angels. In literature 
his approach was essentially {esthetic and always 
aesthetic, generally optimistic. And he was a stylist 
by natural and elective affinity. To him it was always 
imperative to write about beautiful things beautifully, 
and, when his spirit was aflame with the emotion of 
§nc poetry, to write finely and poetically. Some con- 
sider that in his essavistic work he carried this to 
preciosity ; but the failing was not common with him, 
and no deduction whatever has to be made for it m 
estimating his two principal works. In these Dowden 
has another claim upon our gratitude, by grappling 
greatly — not with the peripheries and tenebrosities of 
English literature — but with two of the greatest, most 
central and most difficult of men of genius, Shakespeare 
and Shelley. Nor must it be inferred from what has 
been said that Dowden was in any sense precious or 
effeminate in his personality. Far from it, his pro- 


clivities were in some respects strongly athletic. He 
was himself a fine swimmer, was interested in athletic 
skill, himself a fine, well-proportioned figure and a 
strong upholder of the Hellenic ideal of balance between 
the physical and intellectual development His gentle- 
ness of temper, it is thought, caused him to be preyed 
upon to a certain extent by the small fry of dilettante 
and literary quidnuncs. His affability gave a welcome 
for all who frequented the Sunday salon in his house 
in South Dublin, within three miles irom " The Pillar." 
His discursive talk among people who sympathised 
with his enthusiasms was extremely deligntful, and 
nearly always literary. But his interests, of course, 
were by no means exclusively “belle-lcttristic.” He was a 
strong advocate of Trinity College's attitude of aloof- 
ness from the scheme of a national university, and, on 
the larger issue, he was a convinced an# almost bigoted 
anti-N ationalist. He was a dexterous and at times 
very effective public speaker. For rflany years his 
eloquence and persuasive charm were constantly at the 
disposal of the platforms of the Trisli Unionist Alliance. 
He worked for the association from its formation in 
i8cj(> until his death, and occasionally acted as president. 
He was himself in the nineties asked to become a 
nominee for the representation of Dublin University, 
but stood aside to make way for Sir Edward Carson. 
Strong pecuniary temptations were held out to him to 
desert Dublin, and it was politics always that proved 
the determining factor in resolving him not to abandon 
his post. Perhaps he took his political influence a little 
too seriously. However that may be, Dublin was 
distinctly the gainer. His roots had sunk deep there. 
His European reputation and proficiency in the difficult 
science of comparative literature served as a magnet to 
many students ; and there was surely never a professor 
of such world-wide standing who did more by the 
attraction of his character and the homely ease of his 
manner to remove the diffidence of the modest student. 
He would correct the mistakes of an undergraduate with 
the same courtesy that he would use towards an eminent 
opponent, and his intimate conversational manner 
showed no consciousness of the weight of his judg- 
ment. 

“ Tt must be admitted that lus lectures were delivered 
in circumstances unwoitliv of a European reputation. In 
a small bookdumbered room just inside the gates of Trinity 
College the Professor of English Literature addressed each 
term a verv small class of undergraduates and an old 
Roman Catholic priest : a privileged and regular attendant. 
He talked ratlierthan lectured . . . and would turn aside 
irom lus subject to paint, with an odd mixture of official 
caution and Celtic temeuty, a spirited portrait of some 
enfant perdu of literature or politics. Such digiessions 
revealed the breadth ol lus humanity, the wide sweep of 
his sympathies, and the delicacy oi lus imagination " 

He was the confessor and counsellor of many of his 
pupils and post graduates, who came to him for sympathy 
and advice in all matters concerned with literary history 
and criticism. He generally told them not to take the 
new Irish School and its reticent Theatre too seriously. 
But for Irish historical, literary and local studies of the 
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old school he was a generous sponsor, as may be seen in 
his very appreciative introduction to his friend ” Caesar 
L. Falkiner’s Essays relating to Ireland.’ 1 

Edward Dowden’s external history was exceptionally 
uneventful, even for a scholar, the stages of whose 
earthly progress have often enough to b<r traced ex- 
clusively in his successive publications and appoint- 
ments. But Dowden never migrated at all. His trans- 
lations were never of the kind which Swift described as 
the best. He came up to the Irish capital from Cork, 
where he was born on May 3rd, 1843, at the age of 
eighteen, won numerous prizes for English prose and 
English verse, and at the extraordinary age of twenty- 
four was appointed Professor of English Literature in 
his university — a chair which he held for over forty-six 
years, and from which he was removed only by sudden 
death. 

Within ten years of his appointment Dowden had 
published the first of the two books by which he was 
to become best known — ” Shaks])ere : His Mind and 
Art," a book #which had so much fine appreciation, 
originality and strength in it that it marked Dowden 
out at once a? one of the half-dozen serious critics of 
his day. Carlyle himself thought well of the book, 
which was soon translated, and obtained the usual 
compliments of literary success, copious imitation and 
quotation. John Richard Green, who was then editing 
Macmillan’s primers, at once secured Dowden to do the 
” Shakespeare Primer.” and for twenty years at least 
this little book had an enormous vogue. ” Sliakspere : 
His Mind and Art ” thoroughly deserved its fame ; it 
blew away the yeasty clouds of German symbolism and 
Dutch allegory which had collected round the great 
summit, discerned the superiority of Coleridge as an 
interpreter, and endeavoured to work out an intelligible 
evolution of Shakespeare's mentality as rellected in 
his dramas. The book created a school which, in the 
hands of such artists as Brandcs and Stopford Brooke, 
has done really constructive work, and it was for a time 
regarded as the ne plus ultra of Shakespeare criticism. 

I find my copy, untouched, I am afraid, for well-nigh a 
score of years, deeply scoied and underscored. And 
many of these passages are quite admirable — indeed, one 
might say much more — from the pen of a young man of 
thirty or thereabouts. Sometimes the author writes as 
though he were perorating, or as is now irreverently 
said, ” talking through his hat,” as where he remarks 
that : 

" Shakspere reaches the ultimate truths of human life 
and character through a supreme and mdivisahlc energy 
of love, imagination and thought ” 

But he cordially recognises the rich feeling of the Eliza- 
bethans for concrete facts if he does no^quite appreciate 
their tendency to rhetoric. 

“ Poetry in this period,” he writes, ” is put upon a 
purely human basis No fate broods over the actions of 
men and the history of families ; the only fatality is the 
fatality of character. Luck, an outstanding element 
helping to determine the lives of mortals, and not reducible 
to known law, luck good and bad, Shakspere readily 
admits ; but luck is strictly a thing in the course of nature. 
The divinity which shapes our ends works efficiently but 
secretly. Men’s lives in the drama of Shakspere are not 
disorganised and denaturalised by irruptions of the miracu- 
lous. The one standing miracle is the world itself. A 
vigorous and mundane vitality — this constitutes the basis.” 


Now this is well said, and throughout the book I find 
things to match it which convince me that Dowden’s 
book, in spite of its faults, its preconceived notions of 
Shakespeare’s personality, its over-solemnity of tone — 
as if criticism of Shakespeare were a religious rite — and 
its relative neglect of Shakespeare as a maker of light 
comedies - in spite of these things I predict that 
Dowden’s book will live, and outlive most of its ac- 
claimed successors and pretenders to sovereignty in this 
particular dominion. At the present moment, it is true, 
Dowden’s rockets no longer startle us, and most of his 
stars have been stolen by subsequent commentators. 
At the end of the nineties Sidney Lee came along with 
his theory of the impersonality of Shakespeare’s art — 
the antithesis of Dowden’s theory, the antidote to his- 
prescription. Dowden, however, took the matter in very 
good part, and wrote a generous and quaint tribute to 
his successor (and in a sense superseder) in the form of 
a sonnet, which does more credit on the whole, I think 
you will agree, to his heart than to his head. By the 
kindness of Sir Sidney Lee I am enabled to quote the 
apocalyptic poem : 

To Mr. Sidney Lee, 

that bestowed upon me a coppie of his ” Life of Shake-speave .” 

“ Sw etc Boye, whose name revives dead Astrophell, 

Fame through her gooldcn trumpe now blows it wide 

With his who, ga/mg in Conceit's doe pc well, 

Saw Life and Death, and 1 .ovc yew-crown'd, star-eyed. ’ 

O be thou too a wrestler with old 'Time, 

Blunt Jus dicad sickle, scatter his icd sand I 

Jxd men of hide in their outlandish ryme 
Rename thee queinte to men of Samarcand ! 

One globe brawn-shouldhcr’d, broad -hipp’d Iierc’les bore! 

Lightly thou Jiftcst two of dicamc and deed : 
ls’t not enough, but thou wilt venter more. 

And roll reverting stones that ditches breed ? 

Leave II and W., Hall and Thorpe for me. 

Who love them not, vet love this fruitfull Lea. 

” Edward Dowdkn. 

” [November, 1898 ] ” 

In the " Shakespeare Primer,” Dowden, as it seems to 
me, in simplifying carries his theory as to the possibility 
of reading a man’s history in the sequence of his published 
works almost to the verge of caricature. He had by 
this time, too. T imagine, been enmeshed in the ideas of 
another Shakespeare theorist, Dr. Furnivall ; and al- 
though for the moment the w f orld was fascinated by the 
novelty of the metrical tests and the symmetiy of the 
4 schoolroom,' 4 playtime,’ 4 in the depths,’ and 4 on the 
heights ' categories, Shakcsjieare criticism proceeded, 
thenceforward on different and perhaps rather saner 
lines. 

Of the interstitial work between his two main edifices, 
though much of it was good, there is not room to say 
much here. Dowden did two highly agreeable books oh 
Browning and Montaigne, the last a labour of love into 
whicn he concentrated much reading and much of 
himself. He edited ” Hamlet,” ” Cymbeline,” ” Romeo 
and Juliet,” Shakespeare’s sonnets, Southey’s ” Corres- 
pondence with Caroline Bowles,” ” The Lyrical Ballads 
of 1798 ” and Browning’s ” The Ring and the Book,” 
but he was possibly rather too anxious and indecisive 
to make a heaven-sent editor. He was, however, a 
delightful essayist. In ” Transcripts and Studies” and 
” The French Revolution and English Literature ” (the 
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substance of lectures given originally to Princeton 
University) he is perhaps a trifle academic, but in 
“Puritan and Anglican ” (studies of Browne, Hooker, 
Vaughan, Hilton, Taylor, Baxter and Bunyan), and in 
the recent " Essays Modern and Elizabethan " (including 
Pater, Ibsen, Heine, Goethe, Cowper and Hayley, Dc 
Marsay, Shakespeare, “ The Masque," <f Elizabethan 
Romance," Lady Winchilsea, Dr. Fanner and other 
old Shakespcareans), his vintage is seen at its best. 
His short " History of French Literature " is thoroughly 
readable, essayistic, in fact, rather than compendious. 

In his magnum opus , 

“The Life of P. B. 

Shelley" (2 vols., 

Kegan Paul, 1886) 

Dowden Lad to swim in 
a difficult medium. 

The life of Shelley is 
very controversial ; no 
life during its brief per- 
iod of activity has been 
so intensively studied 
or worked at by so 
many strong com- 
petitive biographers. 

Thecontemporary lives 
are ample and bril- 
liantly written by such 
performers as 1 logg , 

Peacock, Trelaw ny , 

Medvvin, Leigh Hunt. 

Dowden was to write 
the official “ Life " 
from copious material 
which had been accu- 
mulating for moie than 
a generation, and as 
the mouthpiece of the 
Shelley f a m i 1 y . To 
some extent it may be 
admitted that he 
suffers under the dis- 
abilities of all official 
biographers. He has 
to pay the price of 
exclusive information, 
and he cannot wholly 
evade the imputation 
of writing as a part- 
isan. Shelley believed 
that if certain exter- 
nal tyrannies could 
be removed the life of human beings might straightway 
be made perfect, or all but perfect. Not selfishly, but 
with blind wilfulness and utter lack of experience, lie 
took upon himself to believe that the institution of 
marriage was wholly superfluous and an obstacle to 
human progress. Acting upon this, for he was never 
afraid to act upon his theories, he married a gir 1 of 
sixteen, when he himself was nineteen, without any 
conception whatever of the primary responsibilities thus 
incurred. Three years after marriage he had a misunder- 
standing with his girl wife — the misunderstanding, w'hich 
was mainly upon his side and complicated by hallucina- 


tions to which he was prone, would have yielded to 
sane handling with time and a little experience of life. 
Shelley, however, without giving it a chance, yielded to 
the first prompting of the polygamous instinct implanted 
in most men and ran off with another girl of sixteen, 
treating the injury to his lawful spouse as little more 
than a harmless joke. Shelley atoned for this fatal error 
by bitter suitcring. Henceforth the story of his life and 
art is one of advance— his character improving almost 
as much as his art, and the excellences of both far out- 
weighing the defects. Now it is the plaxdoycr of the 

Shelley family and 
its literary advocates 
to endeavour to eon- 
done this fatal flaw 
in Shelley’s life , and 
a flaw which 
never ought to be and 
never can be condoned. 
Dowden tries to be fair, 
but he « subtly under- 
mined by influences 
inimical* to absolute 
veracity of statement. 
In this one point he 
errs, as it seems to 
me, by a suppressto 
veri . In other respects 
his book is w ell within 
the range of being 
pronounced a master- 
piece one of the very 
few masterpieces of 
English biography. It 
is already a rarity in 
its original form. The 
abridged and revised 
issue of eleven years 
later is in some wavs 
a more 1 perfect and a 
fairer performance. 
As a literary and 
critical biography it is 
almost beyond critic- 
ism, and my conviction 
is that it will carry 
Dowden’ s name along 
with Shelley's down 
the broken, changing, 
much tormented 
stream of literary fame. 
Matthew* Arnold in a 
famous article | in the Nineteenth Century . dated 
January 1888, complained of Dow r den’s " Life" as a 
disservice to Shelley. The Professor, he maintained, 
held a brief for the Shelleys, his pleading for the 
poet is constant, and he does more harm than good 
to Shelley by it. On the other hand, says Arnold, 
Dowden’s treatment ol Harriet is not worthy of either 
his taste or his judgment. Shelley’s misconduct to 
Harriet, his want of humour, his self-deception, stand 
out and are revealed in Dowdcn's biography for the first 
time. It is harder after this "Life" than it was before it 
to win back to the ideal Shelley of the lovely lyncs and 
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the radiant soul, — the beautiful, if ineffectual angel. 
Arnold's “ What a Set ! ” article struck a note which was 
followed in the main by Stephen, Traill, ( burton Collins, 
Andrew Lang, and Professor Freeman, who coined the 
phrase : " chatter about Harriet." Impassioned and 

even bitter as he often was on the jxilitical platform, 
Dowden was ordinarily serene and suave in literary 
controversy. He replied with becoming gravity to 
Arnold in the Alheiueum , with more warmth (in the 
same weekly) to the aspersions of Chur ton Collins in the 
Quarterly Review. Dowden was at times, without doubt, 
needlessly stilted, sophistical, homiletic, and sentimental, 
but he always endeavoured to be absolutely fair. The 


retrenched version of the book is the truer and the saner. 
A better response to Arnold than the biographer himself 
could formulate was made in the able article on "Shelley 
contra tnundutn” contributed to the Nineteenth . Century 
of May, 1908. by Mr. Arthur P. Nicholson, in which the 
difference between poet and critic is summed as that 
between the man with ichor in his veins and the man 
with ice. Allowing a little for bias, Dowden's judgment 
of Shelley the poet stands the test of time better than 
Arnold's. Dowden first treated the Shelley records with 
the pious solemnity of a gospel narrator, and he will 
probably go down to posterity as the foremost of the 
Shelley synoptists. 


IRew Boohs. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S “DAUBER.”* 

The clearest distinction of Mr. Masefield’s art is its 
intense and eqgcr perception of tragic idea Pity, as con- 
trasted with curiosity, presides over his temper, and he is 
far moic deeply moved by the stiuggle of man with external 
■circumstance and his own primal passions than by subtleties 
of character , which means that his instinct is for tragedy 
rather than for comedy. And whilst comedy, the analyis 
of character 111 conflict, may find complete expression in 
prose, whilst indeed prose may often be its aptest medium, 
■since it enables the artist to heighten his delineation by 
means of a familiar fiavoui of speech, tragedy, the analysis 
of passion or emotion m conflict, aiming not at all at ex- 
ternal distinctions but intent only on elemental idea, needs 
the more urgent and stricter convention of verse for its 
fulfilment in art. It is a very significant fact that the 
greatest of our modern prose dramatists, Mr. Galsworthy, 
with his admirable precision, calls ” The Silver Box,” in 
spite of its relentless severity, " a comedy,” whilst he calls 
4i Justice,” which is not a whit more uncompromising in 
its austerity of temper, “ a tragedy.” The distinction is 
perfectly just In “ The Silver Box ” the central interest 
is not in the opposition of a malign social machinery to 
Mrs. Jones and her husband, but in the operation of Mrs. 
Jones’s clearly defined character 111 the catastrophe brought 
about by this opposition, whilst in ” Justice ” the central 
interest is in a tragic idea, for the expression of which Falder 
is merely a symbol. In the one case character is every- 
thing, in the other it is of relative unimportance ; and a 
subtle artistic principle is illustrated in the fact that Mr. 
Galsworthy's comedy is a perfectly achieved work of art, 
because we feel that he has found an exact medium for its 
•expression and that no revision of the artist s method could 
intensify the final result, whilst his tragedy leaves us feeling 
that the motive has not been exhausted, and that it needed 
a greater imaginative pressure and consequently a more 
pregnant utterance wholly to liberate it. In other words, 
prose satisfies us in the comedy of character, however fierce 
the comedy may be, but it fails us m the tragedy of idea. 

Every artist has his own special difficulties to overcome, 
and sum • lack of clearness in Mr. Masefield’s perception of 
this principle would seem to be the parCcular defect which 
he has yet to discipline “ The Tragedy of Nan,” is one 
of the great achievements of contemporary literature, one 
of the half-dozen things that wan ant some renewal of our 
pride in our theatre . but it ought to have been greater. 
Nan herself is not a character, but the central symbol of a 
noble tragic idea, and she called earnestly for the high 
rhythmic expression which Mr. Masefield could certainly 
have given hei. The speech of the play is lovely as it is. 
the witness of a new imagination, but it should have been 
the highest kind of speech, the incontestably supreme 
medium for poetry, verse. And the reverse side of Mr. 
Masefield's yet unsolved problem as an artist is discovered 
- * •' Dauber.” By John Masefield. 3s.6cl.net. (Hcinemann.) 


in “ Dauber ” and the other poems which have deservedly 
been so much discussed and praised during the last two 
years. Reading through this poem again on its publication 
in book form, we are more than ever grateful for an inten- 
sity of tragic \ lsion such as has very rarely been excelled 
in our poetry. 'J hat is an emphatic thing to say, but it is 
said with the most careful deliberation. The young 
painter seeking so earnestly to find expression for himself, 
without guide and in the midst of an indifference that is 
terrible m its self-certainty ; the savagery and beauty of 
the sea in all its moods . the strange impersonal courage of 
ships and the almost brutal heioism of the shipmen — these 
are changeless things seen anew by this poet, and trans- 
figured by him into the symbols found by a new tempera- 
ment for as changeless a tragic idea And Mr. Masefield’s 
utterance, while it is concerned with this its chief and what 
should be its only purpose, is here magnificent : 

" And then one day I had a j<>l> to do 
Down below bridge, by where the docks begin. 

And there I saw a clipper towing through. 

Up from the sea that morning, entering in 
Raked to the nines she was, lofty and thin, 

Her ensigns rutlhng red, her bunts 111 pile, 

Heautv and strength together, wonder, style. 

’ * * * * * 

“ So the night past, but then no morning broke — 

Only a something showed that night was dead. 

A sea-bird, cackling like a devil, spoke, 

And the tog drew awa> and hung like lead. 

Like mighty clilfs it shaped, sullen and red ; 

Like glowering gods at watch it did appear, 

And sometimes drew away, and then drew near. 

* * * * * 

” They smeared the paint with turpentine until 

They could remove with mess-clouts every trace 
Of quick perception caught by patient skill 

And lines that hail brought blood into his face. 

• * * * * 

“ And then the night fell dark, and all night long 

The pointed mountain pointed at the stars, 

Frozen, alert, austere; the eagle’s song 

Screamed from her desolate screes and splintered scars.” 

Writing like this is not flawless , the strain imposed by 
the chosen stanzaic form shows itself here and there. But 
that we are m the presence of poetry of a rare and vivid 
kind there can be no doubt. And these passages are not of 
outstanding excellence. They represent the normal level 
on which the poem moves whenever its purpose is towards 
the expression of tragic idea, which it habitually is. Artistic 
cause and effect are marked throughout " Dauber ” with 
astonishing intensity. As long as the impulse is strictly 
and essentially poetic, poetic expression comes to Mr, 
Masefield with unerring certainty ; lus profound sense of 
pity always brings with it a high passion of speech surely 
compelled into the strict beauty of verse. But running 
parenthetically through the sustained pity of ” Dauber 99 
there is a curiosity as to subtleties of character, which is 
not an impulse essentially poetic , and whenever this is 
allowed to assert itself the sinews of the work are relaxed 
and we get something which is not poetry at all. It may 
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not be without admirable qualities in other directions, 
but in art an admirable thing in the wrong place violates 
form and loses all its virtue. A striking example of this 
weakness is the passage in which Daubei, after the fierce 
long struggle with the storm, 41 4 tom by his frozen body’s 
lust for lieat,” is offered his mug of grog with his mates, 
and remembers : 

“ A promise long since made at home 
• Never to taste strong liquor. Now he Knew 

The worth of liquor ; now he wanted some. 

***** 

4 Please, sir, I'm temperance.’ ” 

The moment jerks us rudely to a readjustment of our 
imaginative perception, and our first instinct is to say that 
here is false sentiment, a wilful transition from poetic 
splendour to a rather weakly pathos But this is not the 
real explanation. The passage shows a quite acute per- 
ception of an interesting subtlety of character By itself 
it is a piece of external realism as justly realised as Mrs. 
Jones’s plea to the magistrate : 

" And of course, your worship, he had had very little to eat 
all day, and the drink does go to 1 lie head when you have not 
had enough to eat Your Worship ma\ not know, but it is the 
truth.” 

But whilst Mrs. Jones moves us in her curiously poignant 
revelation of character, Dauber merely irritates us in his 
equally poignant revelation, and the reason is that the one 
comes in its right artistic context and the other does not. 
Shakespeare's distribution of prose and verse is directed 
almost entirely by this artistic necessity Analysis of the 
externals of character as distinguished from fundamental 
passion and idea is not a thing poetic in itself, and to im- 
pose a poetic expression upon it is both to destroy the 
value of the analysis and to 10b rhythmic speech of its 
right significance. Mr Masefield has written a poem full 
of memorable beauty, exercising a vision for which we 
cannot be too grateful, but he has not achieved «l perfect 
whole, because lie lias attempted at intervals to set down 
without modification of form things which, whatever their 
values may be, do not belong to poetry To say that all 
things are in the province of poetry is to speak a dangerous 
half-truth. There is nothing but may be distiller! into 
poetry, but there is much which in its particularised form 
is too local and too dependent on accidental instead of 
common factors to be transposed directly into poetry. 
The emotion behind Daubei’s " Please, sir, l*m temper- 
ance/' might justly be subdued bv the poet to his purpose , 
but when it is particularized in this way its poetic value 
is lost in the dust of external association Poetry should 
concern itself as little ivith the accidental as with the 
abstract, and it is as dangerous to confuse the one of these 
as the other with the concrete 

To philosophy the abstract, the accidental to the comedy 
of character, and to poetry passion and idea, man’s tiagic or 
delighted perceptions of the world. Mr. Masefield’s faculty 
as a poet is not easily to be measured It has already 
bi ought him wide recognition, and the affection of .ill who 
care for poetry and are eager for its health and sanity. 
When he purges it of this one uncertainty of instinc t which, 
as it seems, at present hinders its complete fulfilment, he 
will do yet greater things for the art he serves, lo so line 
an instrument nothing is impossible. 

John Dkinkwater. 


MICHAEL FAIRIlESS.* 

In a little prefatory note to this volume, Mrs. A. H. 
Haggard, the eldest sister of ” Michael Fairless/’ remarks 
that it has always been.a matter of wonder to her that 
the affection of the public for a favourite author should 
stop short of observing his wishes. Michael Fairless most 
straitly charged those who would represent her to abstain 
from the publication of her identity ; ” but the public has 

* Michael Fairless: Her life and Writings. By W. Scott 
Palmer (M. E. Dowson) and A. M. Haggard. With two portraits 
hy Elinor Dowson. 2 a fid. net. (Duckworth). 


been so insistent in its demand for knowledge of her that 
it has, at length, become necessary to disregard her sincere 
desire and publish the simple truth m order to put an end 
to the dissemination of false, and half-true and wholly 
imaginary accounts of her. Now, I cannot see that there 
is anything to wonder at at all m this curiosity of the 
public ; it is so far from being a blameworthy curiosity 
that I think there is something fine in it , it is a sign of 
grace, and I should have thought the less of a public that 
had never manifested it. To li.ive read " The Hoad mender,” 
to have felt the charm of its writing, the spiri* ual beauty 
of its quiet philosophy, and to have laid it down and gone 
on knowing and caring nothing about the personality of 
the thinker and writer of so uni |ue a book, would have 
argued just that shallow carelessness, that selfish indiffer- 
ence in the public which I, for one, should hav ■ felt was 
ungrateful and unworthy in them and to be condemned. 
It is difficult to be grateful to an abstraction , it is im- 
possible to be subdued by the spell of ” The Road- 
mender ” without feeling something of gratitude and 
affection for the exquisite, gently wise s urit that lives in 
its pages, and if the public had exhibited no desire to come 
someway into some sort of personal touch with the very 
human author of it, then you might have been sure the book 
had taken no deep hold on them and its life could not have 
been long. The public sho^s little enougl^interest m the 
average author, evcii when it is buying his books by thou- 
sands ; there is no demand for lus biography, and it would 
not sell if it were published. Their interest and their 
curiosity concerning Michael Fairless is everyway a good 
sign , I am glad it has compelled the publication of this, 
brief iccord of her, and having read it, I realise that the 
public was doubly right, and the book was a necessity. It 
is written with such complete and sympathetic under- 
standing and so reticently that Michael Fairless herself 
could scarcely, in the circumstances, have wished a word 
of it had been left unsaul , moreover, it throws light on her 
own woik and helps to a fuller comprehension of it. 

Knowing now the conditions undci which ” The Road- 
mender ” was written you find new and more poignant 
meanings in much of it , vou realise the whole significance, 
especially, of the second and third parts, ” Out of the 
Shadow,” and "At the White Gate ” Perhaps it would be 
better if we remained in ignorance of the lives of some 
authors -they square so little with then works ; blit in this 
case it is far otherwise Nearly two thirds of the book are 
devoted to an intimate and admirable critical study of 
the writings of Margaret Fairless Barber by her friend and 
literary executor. Mis Haggard, in the other third her 
sister, Mrs. Scott Palmer, tells the story of her life, and it is 
all that a reading of her three volumes, " The Roadipender," 
" The Gathering of Brother Hilanus ” and " The Grey 
Brethren,” might have led you to anticipate — the story 
of a shy, sensitive, beautifully human and indomitably 
brave personality She only turned to writing when her 
health was so broken that slit* could no longer follow more 
active pursuits : ” When she became too ill to go on with 
her modelling, she began to write . when her writing could 
not be done in a sitting position, she propped the paper 
on her chest and wrote lying down ; by ami by the right 
hand could no longer be used, so she wrote with her left, 
a beautiful legible script. When increased physical weak- 
ness made writing in every way impossible, she dictated." 
She had already entered the Valley of the Shadow when she 
commenced ” ThAtoaclmcnder : ’’ it was written in suffer- 
ing and difficulties that could never shake tier courage or 
ruffle her patience ; it was finished onl »* a day or two 
before the end, and published after her death. Brief as 
the biography is, it is sufficient : it is a delicate sketch, with 
enough of detail filled in to make it a necessary and illumi- 
nating commentary on the author's work. It tells you 
what " The Koadmcnder ” omits ; and with tins small 
addition 41 The Road mender ’’ becomes her best and fullest 
biography. Which is as it should be ; the public, I repeat, 
vfas right to want that, and it was right that so much should 
be given to us. 
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FORGOTTEN PATHS * pocket, is as charming and pensive and rollicking a com. 

panion all in the proper, place as any one could want. Read 
Until the nineteenth century hemmed Urge numl>crs of 4 ^ racy description of the man he chats with m the tram, 
ople out of sight of green fields and flowing rivers, nobodjfi*. '^ e fellow who knew “men's rents, and what each farm 
thcred very much about scenery. The grandeur of the 5 ' ■ * when it changed hands last. Tic knew also the men 


people out of sight of green fields and flowing rivers, nobodj 
bothered very much about scenery. The grandeur of the 
Highlands appalled Dr. Johnson as every' other visitor, 
and it is s.tfe to sav that few travellers, until % thc nineteenth 
century, mused over the silver lochs. Then* was more 
musing in Fleet Street taverns in tiie good old tunes. 

And then came what intelligent persons refer to as “ the. 
industrial revolution,'* and long, low streets of ding), led- 
brick houses, crushing in their dead monotony. The 
countryside was eaten up l>v these miserable legions of 
dwellings. Smoke tiegan to hang in foul clouds over miles 
of drab squalor. Tall, hideous chimneys erected their 
heads like veritable steeples of commerce. 

And so people took to the ro.ul again. But not as the 
Briton, running bare-fool along the Icknickl Way— nor 
the Anglo-Saxon herding Ins droves, nor yet, to take a 
.stride, as the rumbling coach flinging the white dust heaven- 
wards. For none of these had learned the seeict of the road. 
It came rather as a grand discovoiv by those who had 
eyes to see th.it Nature held the true beauty of life, and 
contrast found its greatest treasme-trove on the broad 
highway. 

Borrow', Wordsworth, Burroughs, Whitman, Stevenson, 
Jeffries and many others set the fashion of wandering. 

And so, too, Mr. Belloc, and Mr. Kdward Thomas. 

Wc do not propose to discuss whether Mr. Thomas is in 
the light when he states that Icknield was the generic name 
for a road. 

" ' The Icknield Way,' “ he savs, " is sufficiently explained 
as the chief surviving road connecting Fast Anglia and the whole 
eastern half of the regions north of the Thames with the west 
and western half of the south of England.'* 

We are mildly interested but we do not care. What 
this very pleasant U»ok has done for us is to picture in our 
minds the romance that even the most ordinary lane may 
possess to recall for a moment or two the travelling steps 
that have been gathered into silence over the hill. F.ich 
load has individuality — 

“Some roads creep," says Mr. ’1 linmas, “some continue 
merely; some advance with majesty, some mount a hill on 
curves like a soaring sea-gull “ 

Mr. Thomas (despite the heat of it) loves the road, as wc 
all do, and when he can put lus catalogue* of facts in Ins 

* “ The Icknield Wav.“ I3y I* d ward Thomas. 7 s 6 d net 
(Constable & Co ) 
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Grand Junction Canal. 

From “ The Icknield Way,” by Edward Thomas. (Constable.) 


* the fellow who knew “ men's rents, ana wmu cam iann 
cost when it changed hands last. Tic knew also the men 
living and dead, and 1 he lives they lived, what they were 
worth, and whose bed they died in." 

But Mr. Thomas is, above all. a stylist. He can write 
in the reflective vein of Mr. A. C. Benson, just as he q^Ji 
write with tlir sort rf dry humour of Mr. William Caine in 
the “ Angler at Large." 

The following, in reference to the* desolate home of a dead 
villager, is charged with atmosphere : 

" The silence of Ihe house and road was like a sea suddenly 
expanding infinitely about me As I turned away the child’s 
sob, the song ol the robin, the scream of the swifts fell into that 
black silence without breaking it, like tears into a deep sea." 

Grave and gay Mr. Thomas takes us by the hand along 
the Icknield Way May it not be long before wc set out 
with him again. 

SIR HERBERT TAYLOR * 

General Sir lleibcrt Taylor is to-day nothing more than a 
name to most people. Yet in his life he was a person of 
very considerable importance, albeit, like the permanent 
officials of the great Government departments whose deci- 
sions to a great extent control the country, he never bulked 
largely 111 the public eye. Ills influence was that of the 
power behind the tin one, and while he sowed wise advice, 
others reaped the benefit and the credit. Born in 1775, he 
entered the Foreign Office at the age of seventeen, and at 
the end of the year was appointed secretary to Sir James 
Murray, whom he served on the Continent until the close of 
the campaign of 170.* Always inclining to a military 
career, he became a cornet in the 2nd Dragoon Guards in 
the spring of 1704, and in fourteen months was promoted 
captain in Ihe same regiment His talents were so remark- 
able, and he hail so tlioioughly taken advantage of the 
opportunities ol acquiring inhumation offered while he was 
with Sir James Murray, that he was singled out for special 
duties', and acted during j 704-5 as assistant-secretary to 
the conimandcrs in-chirf in the Netherlands, the incapable 
Duke of York and his successor, Sir David Dundas. After 
the close of the campaign, the Duke of York, who had a 
great admiration and liking for him, made linn lus assistant 
secretary at the Horse Guards, and later his private secre- 
tary. In tins hitter capacity he was brought into touch 
with other members of the Royal Family, and in 1 805 he 
became private secretary to George Til. — a position lie 
occupied for five yesus. when the King became mad. The 
Regency being established, lie filled a similar post under 
Queen Charlotte until her death in 1818. He was an exe- 
cutor of the Queen's will, and later of the King’s will. He 
represented Wimlsoi in Parliament from 1820, and was 
military secretary to tin* Duke of York from that year until 
1827, when for a short tunc he held the same post under 
Wellington, who had succeeded the Duke as Commander- 
in-Chief. For a short tune 111 1828 he was Surveyor-General 
of the Ordnance and then Adjutant-General to the Forces ; 
and on the accession of William JV. became the private 
secretary of that monarch, a position he retained throughout 
the reign. 

A man who had held so many and such varied positions 
in the Army and at Court, and especially one who had beep 
private secretary to three monarchs, must have seen much 
that was interesting. Sir Herbert, however, was a man of 
great discretion, and lie carried his cautiousness to the 
extent of ordering his official memoranda to be destroyed 
after his death, thereby, no doubt, consigning to eternal 
silence many curious phases of unwritten history. 

“ Other papers and letters of interest were, however, put aside 
— and a selection of those, together with his reminiscences, are 
introduced in the following pages," the able and careful editor, 
Mr. Ernest Taylor, states. “ They range from the close of the 
eighteenth century to 1838 [the year preceding Sir Herbert's 

* “ The Taylor Papers : being a record of certain reminiscences, 
letters, and journals in the life of Lieut, -Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, 
G.C.B., G.C.H. ’ 15s. net. (Longmans). 
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death], many of them portraying, J think, to a considerable 
extent, the personality of the man who found himselt constantly 
centred near the throne, and typifying certain social and niilitaZ 
aspects of the period in which he 'played his part." 

The editor does not put the value of the book too high, and$ 
though it makes its principal appeal to those well versed m 
the history of the period, the general reader will find it 
interesting, albeit the absence of explanatory footnotes will 
sometimes hamper him. Did space permit, mai.y extracts 
cSidd be made from these pages For example, there is a 
brief account of the King oi Naples : 

" General Murat was also at Cannes previous to embarking in 
the attempt which cost his life lie was lor a fortnight at l'm- 
chinat's, his chief attendant being General Pignatelli. During 
this period he mixed readily with the natives, talked trecly, 
chiefly in abuse of Buonaparte, and appeared cheerlul anti uncon- 
cerned, though his pecuniary resources were small 'I here is A 
small grass plot below the road, near the inn where the natives 
assembled in the evening to dance Here lie would lie on the 
grass, looking on and smoking, and occasionally singing Bar- 
carolles." 

We also get a glimpse of Napoleon at Cannes, shortly ;iftci 
he landed in France after Ins escape from Hllwi 

"During this period the troops he liad brought with him — 
remarkably fine men oi soldicr-lihe appearance -lormcd three 
sides of a square, in which he and his officers stood, the fourth side 
being open and accessible to the people of the town and country 
who crowded to see hnn trom curiosity rather than from any 
interest m his undertaking Some of these told me the weather 
was cold, and that they kept their hats and cloaks on, and were 
amused at seeing the Prince ol Monaco, whom Buonaparte had 
summoned from the neighbourhood, standing in the square in 
grande costume, silk stockings, chapeau btas t liowing and shiver- 
ing At length Buonaparte dismissed lum with a sneer, saying, 

1 Mon Prince, votre Altesse pent retourner clans se% Hats ’ ” 

Lewis Melville 
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CHANCE AND THE NOVELIST.* 

" The tune of chance," according to Mr. and Mis. Castle, 
in the preface to a new volume of short stones, ” subdued 
or assertive, can be heard through every stoiy that pre- 
tends to portray human life " In the sense, of course, 
that every story has to deal with a series ot events or 
happenings, this is undeniable , lor a story, however 
psychological or philosophical may be its ground-woi k, is 
the merest dead machine it nothing evei happens m it. 
And every happening is by way of being a matter ot for- 
tune, good or ill, to the persons who foi the moment are 
presented to the reader. So it seems to me that Mi. and 
Mrs. Castle were enunciating a wise truism, ol which we 
may sometimes, in our preoccupation with olliei things, 
lose sight, rather than lcveaiing a particulaily subtle truth. 
But in the sense that chance, m a romance, is some swift 
adventure, their preface is singularly appropriate to their 
own work. Here are gay and sometimes tragic adven- 
tures, to the number of nine, the first a characteristic and 
well-handled story of a past time, m winch the turns are 
Tung upon French wit and English courage, vengef ulness 
and constancy, concluding with an astonishing but (in 
view of the preface) entirely credible interposition of the 
elements to prevent fratricide The other stories are 
military, historical, and modern Irish, all good and com- 
petent, and just what we expect from such accomplished 
practitioners as Mr and Mrs. Castle -some long enough to 
have the swagger almost of full-dress novels, otlieis for 
the delight of a few moments only. 

Mr. Ernest Mansfield takes Chance very seriously indeed, 
for his story is a heaped-up treasure of surprising incidents, 
from ruby- and gold-mines in India to jealous murder, 
wrongful accusation, flight from prison, and the final 

•"Chance the Piper." By Agnes and Kgerton Castle. 
(Smith, Elder.) Ralph Raymond " By Ernest Mansfield. 
(Stanley Paul.) — " Patchwork Comedy." By Humfrev Jordan. 
•(Putnam )— " Pebble." By R. G. Behrens. (Duckworth ) - Isle 
of Thoms." By Sheila Kayo-Smith. (Constable)- Wuite 
Witch." By Meriel Buchanan. (Jenkins.)--" The Ambas- 
sadress." By William Wriothesloy. (Heinemann) — Mr. 
Kleight." By Ford Madox Huefler. (Howard T-atimer.)— 
" Father Ralph." By Gerald O'Donovan. (Macmillan.)— 
41 Succession." By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
$s. each. 


J 01 dan boldly makes his heioine a sparkling young woman of 
spirit, Mr Behrens is — as a note to the book implies- more 
considerably occupied with events which have their root 
in lacts. But tlic (dement of < ham e is very strong in both 
books, 01 they would never have ended as pleasantly as 
they do. Neither book impresses by its liteiary quality. 

It was a rem. ukable chance indeed that sent Miss Kaye- 
Snutli's heroine tramping on her own an omit in Sussex, 
that made her further the innex ent mistress of a lather 
piomiscuous Scotsman, and that introduced her to Raphael 
Mooie But Miss Kaye Smith is .1 romantic artist, and 
she deals with somewhat outre and startling events It is 
unusual tor heroines to stab men, but it is still more un- 
usual for them to have as much debate about going to 
prison tor the crime as Sally had with her lover The 
artificial conclusion of the story gives iLs reminiscent glow 
a disappointing quality, because Miss Kaye-Simth is so 
obviously able to create 111 the easiest imaginable style a 
picture of natural beauty h«ud to foiget AH the more 
pity, therefore, that with so much talent she should have 
wasted it upon an unconvincing theme, and upon a heioine 
ol whose vulgarity she seems haidly to be aware. This 
all arises trom .1 lear of being feminine and 1 amby-pamby, 
a fear which c .11 nes Miss Kaye-Smith into an exaggerated 
unc onv rationality ol situation and language But of the 
beauty ol ninth ot the book there can be no two opinions ; 
it would be lemarkablc for that alone 

" White Witch ” is a story of titled Germans, who seem 
a little obsessed by sentiment It is terribly hard that 
two sisters should Dot lx engage themselves to the wrong 
men. when a liHlc blunt ness at a crucial moment might 
have saved theffL the inconvenience As it is, the one 
manages to many the man of her heart, while the other 
only achieves happiness in her marriage to an Englishman 
aftei some harassing experiences More convincing, per- 
haps, in its handling of foreign notabilities, is Mr William 
Wriothcsley’s " The Ambassadress ” Mr. Wnothesley 
seems to know a great deal about tlu» way conversation is 
sustained in diplomatic tncles. and gives a veiy tealistic 
(and not too dazzling; pictuie of ail interesting kind of 
society. Here again there is a matrimonial misunder- 
standing — the over-zealous love-making of a spendthrift 
who discovers vn time* that Ins divinity has no money It 
is, perhaps, hard to feel convinced that the two women 
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(both coolly and strongly drawn) could have been deceived 
by a man in whom the author never for one moment allows 
us to believe ; but, on the other hand, the love-making 
has an air of truth, and the background of society has all 
the conviction that arises from a hard adherence to ob- 
served fact. Chance, in the shape of the sudden accident 
to an amusing little boy, an accident which allows the 
heroine self-rcspectingly to remain unmarried, is worked 
rather obviously, which is a pity, considering that the 
quality oi the book is high enough to stand above mere 
device. 

Mr. Ford Madox HuefTcr's latest novel is a cynical 
romance of a Jewish soap-maker, blessed with millions, 
who aspires to political and social eminence. Mr. Hueffer 
handles " Mr. Fleight " (with his friends Mr. Blood and 
Miss McPhail) as though it were the easiest matter in the 
world to write an extravaganza. Anti it is remarkable 
that the fun, although not always in the best of taste, never 
flags. From the moment when Mr Fleight correctly 
guesses Mr. Blood to be calculating the proportion of 
motor- to horse-vehicles passing lus club on Derby day, 
to the moment of Mi. Fleight’s achievement oi the first 
great triumph of his progiessive career, there is no doubt 
that Mr. J flood is an extraordinarily original character. 
He and his motley gang of beneficiaries ate, without doubt, 
the most delightful persons in a book which is truly amusing. 

Very different from “ Mr. Fleight ” is '* Father Ralph,’’ 
a sober and digpuiicd study of the childhood, youth, and 
manhood of a young Irish priest who has in the end 
to forsake his calling. The hook is written with intense 
sympathy which never seems to degenerate into prejudice. 
It contains a senes of portraits — of priests and laymen 
alike — which, however slight, are all recognizable for those 
of persons who are more than shadows. And if gives, very 
simply, an appalling picture of the young priest’s growth 
to detestation of the fon.es which combine to shatter Ins 
dream of M vocation.” The book is hardly a story ; it is 
a serious human nairative, depending upon no chance, but 
upon the honesty and virtue of its own conviction. 

The present reviewer is not one of those who were so 
fortunate as to read Miss lithe! Sidgwirk’s ” Promise ’* ; 
but the further growth of Antome Kdgcll, as described in 
Miss Sidgwick’s new novel. “ Succession," has an engrossing 
power of unusual quality. Jf is the story of a young 
musical genius, studied, as it were, with conscientious 
moderation. Miss Sidgwick’s work is tremendously expert 
— so expert that the conversations, of which there are 
many, seem almost overpoweringly competent. They 
have a compression and a dove-tailmg that is Mcrcditliian, 
allied with an air of naturalness that might almost deceive 
an unsuspecting reader into supposing them exact. Some- 
how one carries from the book a sense of expertness rather 
than of vivid life ; but it seems ungrateful to insist upon 
this aspect when the book as it stands, whatever the short- 
comings produced by its competence, is so decided an 
achievement. For Chance has no hand here, so cunningly 
is Chance handled. All Chance is made so veracious and 
so apparently not Chance at all, but mere recital of essential 
action and reaction, that Chance seems to have lost its 
occupation, until wc gloss it as Nature. 

Frank Swinnerton. 


FOLK DRAMA.* ^ 

The portrait which prefaces Lady Gregory’s new volume 
comes as an illumination, because it helps one to under- 
stand the author’s outlook. The uplift in the eyes portends 
the acute vision of the confirmed idealist, while the soft 
kindly humorous mould of the lips gives a look of tender 
worldly wisdom to the face. The Celt is the spoilt darling 
of the human race — he, alone, can play pranks with the 
serious things of life — he alone can approach the holy 
things of the spint with a levity that soils no halo — he 
also can make merry with the things of the soul. Upon 
that attitude towards reality rests the fact that the Irish 

• ” New Irish Comedies.” By Lady Gregoxy. 5s. net. 
(Putnam.) 


school of dramatists have succeeded in raising the common- 
places of life into the realms of poetry* Thus, it happens- 
that out of the most banal materials, the Celt, with child- 
like freshness, will evoke a soul that will blossom into* 
poetry as easily as though it were common speech. Here 
is Cracked Mary, a " natural," speaking : 

"All bad things quieten in the night time; and the ugly thing 
itself will put on some sort of a decent face ” 

And all through these five plays, you will find the common 
folks saying the grand things, with a sanctified simplicity 
that might easily be the despair of a minor poet. Through 
each play the shapes change, and I confess I find myself 
wondering sometimes whether they do take on the form of 
reality. It may be that I have seen too many examples 
of the Irish National Theatre — and somehow have learnt 
the trick of them — but occasionally, in this volume, the 
usually pure sense of abandon — the joy of life — becomes- 
astonishingly infrequent, as though the inspiration had 
halted on the way. Perhaps it is that the material of 
Irish drama is confined to a range of self-conscious indi- 
vidualists who seem always to act " m the limes.” “ The 
Bogie Man," a duologue between two chimney sweeps, is- 
delicious in its humour, always provided you allow the 
possibility of the situation Two ” harmless drifty lads ” 
meet and discuss an expected meeting with their well- 
doing cousins, Dermot and Timothy, whose names have 
been dinned into them as models of virtue — only to dis- 
cover that they arc themselves respectively the cousins 
referred to. 

" The Full Moon " is welcome, because it re-introduces 
us to that delightful rascal. Hyacinth Halvey. and sh ,ws 
how he managed to clear out of Cloon and of the excellent 
character he had been trying to lose, under the pretence 
that he had been bitten by a mail dog. The humour here 
is unforced, and like all the best humour, the characters 
are unconscious of it. 

" Darner’s Gold " has a half revealed vein of tragedy 
m it that lends a special savour to its dialogue. But for 
sheer throbbing beauty, a beauty that hurts just as it 
heartens, 1 like most of all ** McDonough’s Wife." The 
famous wandering piper came home from a carousal, in 
which he had spent all his earnings, to find the dead body 
of his wile. Neither 111 house nor pocket is there a penny 
left to save her irom a pauper’s grave. The artist in him 
calls out— lus art will call the people to his side and he 
will conquer. 

” And as to the rich of this world, I would not humble my 
head to them Let them have their serving men and their 
labourers and messengers will do their bidding. But the servant 
1 myself command is the pipes that draws its breath from the 
four winds, and from a w ind that is beyond them again, and at the 
back ol the winds of the air. She was a wedded woman and a 
woman having my own gold nng on her hand, and my own name 
put down with hers 111 the book. But she to have been a shame- 
less woman as ye make her out to be, and sold from tinker to 
tinker on the road, it is all one ! I will show Galway and the 
world that it docs signify ; that it is not fitting McDonough's 
wife to travel without company and good hands under her, and 
good following on the road Play now, pipes, it you never 
played before I Call to the keeners to follow her with screams- 
and beating of the hands, and calling out I Set them crying now 
with your sound and with your notes, as it is often you brought 
them to the dance-house ” 

The moral that art conquers all at the last is eminently 
satisfying to the artist. Lady Gregory’s New Comedies- 
are certainly a notable contribution to the Irish Folk 
History plays. 

R. L. 

INDIA AND THE INDIANS.* 

Books about India are almost invariably interesting, and 
this book* is no exception to the rule. It was written after 
many years spent at missionary work in the vicinity of 
Poona ; it gives evidence of close and careful observation. 
But 1 think the title is somewhat a misnomer ; Poona and 
its environs may be representative of the Deccan, but one 
could hardly generalize about Sind from experience gained. 

# “ India and the Indians.*' By Edward "F. El win. 10s. 6d. 
(John Murray.) 
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exclusively in Bengal, or draw conclusions regarding Haj- 
putana from a study of the ethnology of Madras. And it 
is just this sort of thing which Mr. El win does Had he 
restricted the application of his theories to the central 
Deccan and given the book an appropriate name, it would 
have been far better. ” India is really waking up, but she 
is doing it in herown way." Is thig really the ease, or is 
Mr. Elwin unconsciously misled by the immediate local 
{and possibly impermanent) results of his missionary 
labours ? Have we indeed reached the end of the period 
during which the myriads lietwccn Cape Comorin and 
" The Abode of Snow " have been content to “ let the; 
legions thunder past ” — to regard material things as less 
important than the things of the spirit? Accoiding to 
the author the sea of thought r to which the Indian mind 
was wont to plunge, no lo ger exists, but this view seems 
to do but scant justice to the Indian intellect. Surely 
that mind-plasm of whu h the Vedic Hymns are jicrliaps 
the noblest result, cannot have become al solutely stcnlc. 
Can India wake up effectively? Because the Baboo fur- 
nishes his house with cheap European furniture, because 
the pilgrim uses the railway, and the giamophone squeals 
at the village feast, are the e not abundant evidences that 
those strange, unmoral culls, so incomprehensible to the 
Western mind, arc held to by the mass of the people as 
tenaciously as ever. <'an the bonds of caste l>e thrown off * 
Wc have seen Japan break the chain of the Shogunatc and 
arise like a freed giant, blit the Shogunatc was like a single 
chain, whereas caste might be compared to a multitude 
of tiny fibres, strangling e\ cry blood- \cssel and compressing 
every i erve. But whatever may lie thought of his con- 
clusions, everyo: e must admire the painstaking and 
consciei tious observation which Mr. Elwin has spirit 
on the people to whose welfare he has apparently dc\oted 
his life. 

W(\S. 


A SUBURB IN BOHEMIA.* 

This is the best way to go to work in writing about 
London — to devote a sep.ii ate volume to each district of 
it. So vast a place, so rich 111 every vaiicLy of interests, 
canned be adequately dealt with m any other fashion. 
Mr Eyre lias found' more than enough material in St. 
John’s Wood alone to till a large and well produced volume , 
he has the advantage oi coming oi a notable family that 
lias been intimately counci Led wrth the neighbourhood fo 
more than ttvo centuiics past, and lie lias the rigid his- 
torian’s interest in everything concerning its origins, its 
growth, its famous houses and the haunts of ds c elebrities. 
He frankly admits that its reputation has not alwa\s been 
so respectable as it might have been, and gnes entei taming 
accounts of some of the “ fair dwellers in the Wood, who 
were responsible for that reputation, the most important 
of which is the record of the beautiful Miss Howard, who 
played such a prominent part in the career of Napoleon 
HI., both during his exile m England and after he* had 
made himself Em pc or of the French. 

But St. John’s Wood has a multitude of better memories, 
all of which Mr. Eyre recalls for you. Hood lived there, 
and Mary Lamb, the flowitts, Shelley’s Jam* .Williams, 
Jefferson llogg, Huxley, Spencer, 'Jyndall Shirley Brooks, 
George Eliot, Mrs. Henry Wood, Douglas jerrold, and 
many another ; above all it was and is the home of great 
artists. Some of Mr. Eyre’s most delightful anecdotes 
arc about Landseer, Leslie, Alma ladema, Phil May, Frith, 
Sidney Cooper, and the members of the St. John’s Wood 
Arts Club. Lord’s Cricket Ground is duly honoured, nor is 
the strange story of J oanua Soul he ott forgotf cn . 1 he E\ re 
Arms ” has a chapter to itself, and an excellent clnpLcr, 
too. The whole subject is literally alive with interest, and 
Mr. Eyre has done amplest justice to it ; he has a pleasantly 
gossipy, anecdotal style, and is at the same time a < areful 

* ” St. John’s Wood.” By Alan Montgomery Eyre. 12 s. 6d. 
net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


and thoroughly reliable chronicler. The numerous illus- 
trations from old prints, sketches and photographs, com- 
plete the interest and usefulness of his book. 

A POET, A PLAYWRIGHT, AND OTHERS.* 

Mi. Macke reth is alvv lys wortJi listening to. He has a 
hue classical manner, a warm and rich vc cabulary, some 
passion, and a line sense of colour Amid a batch of 
mu cellancous pcetrv Ins work stands out. One always 
feels tint licie is .1 pc et with an artistic cumcicncr. lie 
lias written all through the d:uk days for poetry w r hcn the 
poet was unwanted , and lie brings to " lolaus ” the same 
high heart and courage, the old tire. One always feels 
that to him the making of poetry is well worth while. There 
arc' some \eiy bcautilul descripti ve passages in “ lolaus.” 
and the' imagination is of a high order. 

Mr Darrell Figgis lias taken the tragedy of Queen Draga 
for hi 1 ’, play, finding " a subject made to his hand ” Tlus 
play has rapid movement and its innnicntsol tense dramatic 
feei ng Though it is not great drama it is goc d picturesque 
moving drama, not without its pui| 1-* patches One wuii’d 
like to see it staged Mi. Figgis wisely takes the great 
craftsmen for his models, and Ins woik rises to that degree of 
dignity t hat one is not repelled by t he Shak<%|MMican in. inner. 
Queen Tara is no l.ad\ M.cbeih: but m the school of 
drama which Mr Stephen Phillips adores Mr. Figgis is 
a worthy worker. If Tara has no passages of great insight, 
yet there is poetry which mcrta.es with the movement 
of the play The scene of the murder of the Queen, or 
rat he 1 the scene preceding it, has some very hue poetic 
moments and passages 

•"lolaus” By J W Market e tli (Longmans ) — "Queen 
Tara" By Darrell Figgis (Dent) -"A Boy's Will.’ By 
Kobcrf Frost (Nutt)- "First Poems" Bv Max 1 low man. 
(Sitlgwick iM: Jacks'll )- " Poem* " By \ Hugh Fisher (klkin 
Mathews ) 



First meeting of 11 The Club ” : 
Alma Tadema posing for his silhouette. 

From “St. John's Wood,” i»y Alan Mont, oiin'n 1 >rt- (lh< p nan fit Hall). 
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The young poets who begin to spring up now tliat poetry 
is once again in favour are very like the host of young ones 
in the great little .Renaissance of the 'eighties and 'nineties. 
*Thcy have all poetical ideas, poetic diction, the manner —if 
not the? matter — of the poet, and there is life in what they 
have to say. If it will come to anything one knows not. 
Very often the young poet evolves quickly out of shapeless- 
ness. On the other hand, he nuiv have to learn his art 
patiently. None of these three young poets r. without 
promise. One may even have hopes of them as the poets 
of to-morrow, although they are not the poets but the 
disciples of to-day Air. Kobe it Frost is apparently an 
American, so one would like to be kind to Inin .is a stranger 
So far lus achievement is no great mattei : but he has a 
way of keeping one expectant, as though something good 
were sure to come. We shall look tor it 111 another volume. 

" A Boy's Will " suggests young work. We shall hope to 
meet Mr. Frost anothei day. 

" First Poems," by Max Plowman, is another volume 
which wakes the unreasonable hope. There is some magic 
of a long-lost Spring about j t , some radiance from eyes of 
youth, lie does not attain, but he seems always on the 
edge of attaining. Here, in a poem of Sussex, is a charming 
fancy, although the whole poem falls short of the magic 
poetry which has been written about this beloved county. 

•> 

” Not in the mazes oi her hair, 

Thick o Is that hide the open skv, 

Nor where the lonelv mountains daie 

To lift their thought -wreathed foreheads Ing^li , 

But where her bosom falls and swells, 
l*o moulded downs and dimpled dells 
Poes she invite me 
And delight me " 

Almost beautiful. But " Thought -wreathed foreheads I"— 
unless, indeed, Mr. Plowman thinks on the men who have 
preceded him with praises of Sussex. And- -are there 
mountains in Sussex ? 

Mr. Fisher is l he best of the bunch of these three voting 
poets. His work is indeed far more at resting than anything 
in the other two books. He h is in a sense ai rived. There 
is case and accomplishment in his poetry, and a certain 
quaintness which is very pleasant. Here is a specimen of 
Jus work which has a classical touch. 

“ Tune tames the beast and ripens 
The fruit upon the bough, 

Time wears the flint anil lessens 
The sharpness of the plough 

Time mitigates men’s anger, 

They say, and conquers woe. 

Hut I two years am exiled 
And still inv torments grow 

Bulls how their necks to labour, 

And lions lose their ire; 

And Indian monsters bend the knee, 

And coursers ply for lure. 

Big grapes break from their bunches. 

Juice runs to purple waste; 

And ears of corn grow ruddy 
And apples sweet to taste. 

Far distant is the city. 

Home, wife and friends are far 
I hear the Scythian rabble 

And watch an unknown star.” 

There is atmosphere 111 this simple thing. - 

KATiftiRiNi Tynan. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ROTHSCHILDS.* 

The history of the Rothschilds is the history of the vast 
credit system upon which our modern civilization is built 
up. Before the days of the great Frankfort family the 
credit system had a purely local and individual significance. 
It was the action of Maier Amschcl Rothschild in sending 

• “ The Romance of the Rothschilds " By Ignatius Balia. 
10s. 6 d. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 
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► his five sons to open banks in five great capital cities of 
Europe which spread the network of^he system over a 
continent. The third son of Maier Amschel, the poor Jew 
from the Frankfort ghetto who founded the house, was 
Nathan Rothschild, who captured Ixmdon and England, 
while his younger brother James ruled at Paris. The 
fourth son betaine Hie financial prince of Naples and 
Ttaly; the eldest controlled the situation throughout 
Germany fiom the original office of Frankfort , and lli^ 
second son, Solomon, lived at Vienna as the Croesus of 
the dual monarchy, hi the first decade of the nineteenth 
century the Rothschilds were established in every financial 
centre of Fuiope. Bv their father’s dying wishes they 
discussed even operation m concert. They were the pre- 
cursor of an eui of financial operations which could fully 
liberate the \«ht aness of potentiality #for wealth called 
the Indiisliial Re\olutiou. 

The power and the system of the Rothschilds were 
unprecedented 'I heir contemporaries did not understand 
their powei , and peih.ips they themselves were hardly 
conscious ot its extent More than British arms it was 
the Rothschilds’ money which gave Napoleon his ump de 
grate ; and, although the credit system of to-day is vaster 
than the early Rothschilds dreamed ot, even men of to-day 
can hardly undci stand the power that the Frankfort family 
possessed, rhoic is no financial power to-day which can 
compaie for unity and disciplined administration with the 
Rothschilds of three- quarters of a century ago To-day 
the gieat financiers combine. They work by arrangement 
and agreement to eliminate competition. They foim the 
most gigantic of all modern trusts (and cm the smooth 
working of that trust our modern civilization entirely 
depends), but yet they are in 1 ompetition. At the moment 
at which fear of the consequences of competition yields 
to a iecling of confidence of victory the weaker member is 
crushed The Rothschilds were held together by other 
tics than those of moment aiy interest , they were united 
by the bonds of fraternal and filial affection, and together 
they wrought a miracle. Jt will never be seen again. It 
was because the Rothsc I11 Id intelligence was so much in 
advance of the mateual civilization of then day that they 
became all-powerful. Their organisation was such that 
they possessed more information and more speedily than 
the most sec let of secret services. The death-blow to 
their monopoly in information was the death-blow to their 
monopoly in financial power. The railways, which they 
did so much to develop cm the Continent, and, above all, 
the electric lelcgiaph, spelt the end of then power to 
" corner civilization." The debt tliat modern civilization 
owes to the Rothschilds is enormous, obscured though it 
be by the inevitable hatred of tlu? wealthy monopolist. 
Their gift to the world was mobility of capital ; to their 
efforts and their system modern States owe Jt that they 
were able to abandon the petty and wasteful methods of 
pre-French Revolution government, and modern cora- 
meicial enterprise owes it that modern communications * 
are excellent and improving, and tliat commercial enter- 
prise itself in the clastic form oi the joint-stock company 
js really existent. 

In some such manner should the House of Rothschild be 
judged sub specie aetermtatis , in the phrase of Spinoza. 
The ” Romance of the Rothschilds " rather leaves the 
real romance for the small-talk. The author’s advantage 
is that small-talk concerning great men possesses always- 
an individual fascination. The quixotic generosity of 
the founder of the house, Maier Amschel, is as pleasant 
to read about as the callous liberality of Nathan, the * 
greatest Rothschild, is distasteful. It is difficult to feel 
oneself wholly in sympathy with the man who could say, 
as he did to his friend Buxton : 

” Sometimes, to amuse myself, I give a beggar a guinea. He 
thinks I have made a mistake, and, for fear 1 should find it out, 
off he runs as hard as he can. J advise you to give a beggar a 
guinea sometimes. It is very amusing. 

For all his magnificence of intellect and determination of 
character, there was something terribly hard in Nathan 
Rothschild. If he gave, it was like a blow in the face. 
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Mr. Balia gives us some interesting particulars of the * 
relations between' Heinrich, Heine and Baron James, the 
Rothschild of Paris. Heine seems always to have pre- 
served his financial independence, and some of his replies 
to what he considered the Baron's presumption must have 
been salutary in their effect. 

<• baron James was conducting a large timin' ml transaction, 
he gave a very choice dinner in honour of the bankcis who 
were staying in Pans. Heine was not invited to 1 he dinner 
iTnt when one of the guests at table expressed a wish to meet 
the poet, Rothschild replied that it could easily be man.iged 
He -wrote a few lines on a piece of paper, asking Heine to come 
and take coffee with him. \ footman took the note to 1 1 erne s 
house and returned with this replv to the baion s imitation 
« < m ic haron. 1 usually take mv < oifee where 1 have had ni\ 

dinner.’ ” c . , 

A book of anecdotes can hardly give the measure of the 
Rothschilds. “The Romance ol the Roths, h.hls " eer- 
tainly does not. If is, however, all that such a hook would 
claim to be— a compilation of absorbing mleicst. 

J Minin fton Mukkay. 


A VALIANT WOMAN.* 

Mr Kdmund Maurice has chosen lnt own method for 
telling the life of Octuvia Hill, and it is. perhaps, useless 
S complain that the plan adopted the pub « ” 
letters written by Oct,. via Hill or sent to her, with a sic ndc 
explanatory narrative linking up the correspondence 
do s n.t give «s the full and comp'd.- b.ogiuphy w 
ii a til ally desire. In fact, we want to know a great cka 
more about this gitted ami ic.narkable woman than 
the letters reveal We leal n prac tical \ 11 ’ 

ol her attitude to the many soc ial movements 

the last fifty years of the nineteenth cent my. cull 
the except. on of I lousing. « .pen Spa, cs. < >. ganued 
Philanthropy, atul Womens Suffrage. ■ '*< 

Mi"s Hill must ha\c had dchiutc and we -groum c< 

book » II stomls ami with lirarty ..oknowtaliimml 

of gratitude to Mr. Maur.cc fo. bn.ig.ng m n to 

tilt company, of Octavia IIill. Wiat a lif« 

high-minded mclustrv it is that » ^ 

oaecs 1 A long life, too ; responsibility aiccptw 

.ml well shoul.le.ed in gull.cMKl, and m. lavmg 

down of the burden till death came calling at the 

age of seventy-three If respons.b.h y is th. t 

of courage Octavia Hill was smcly a 

. 1 ,-r inimticnce of commit tecs in as 

woman! Her imparicuLt , , r 

;,Tp^ d b y b ““, t 's: ^:s r 

then the friends she had! 1 h« e u. * g 1 ^ 
about F. D. Maurice, Miss hmma . • 

Cockerell, and Mr. and Mrs Harnett, .in 1 « a b.,v 
glimpses ol Kingsley. = 

Above all th£a Is Jolm Kusk.o loo, erne 
the earlier years of Octavi c Hi s pu > ‘ ^ , )L . C11 

The story of the unhajipy separa " ^ 

told elsewhere, and is not recounted. *J- 
CockereU's efforts at reconciliation were -vnhntly 
quite futile, and in Octavia Hill s v« w licn 

encouraged. An evening in * m . 1 ; ,j K , ( i j,y 

'Ruskin paid a visit to the Hills, is ‘ ' ul thc 
Emily HiU, and is one of the. best th g. 
book. Ruskin on that occasion sa ‘ ^ 

Manrice (championed by O^taym); ^ ^ 

follow him. He seemed like a » ‘ moving 

see clearly, and was alwsiys stretchi g . }Ji|t 

on in the right direction but » • Miunce. 

Ruskin promised to try and understand _ 

More personally on that memora , . „ 

* “ Lite of Odtavia Hill, as tohl *» H ,^ '„ u ii an .) 
Edited by C. Edmund Maunce. i6s.net. t 


“ Ruskin said for his pait he was, never happy except when 
he was selfish, when he shut himself up. and read only the 
books he liked, oi enjoyed the sunshine and nature. 
Eighteen years later Ruskin wrote to Octavia Hill : “ My 

question, a very vital one, is, whether it really never enters 
VOUT mulct at all that all measures of amelioration in great 
Cities, such as vonr sister pleads for. and as \ou rejoice in 
having effected, m.iv ill reality be cmlv emoutagements to 
the great Evil Doers in their daily accumulating Sin ? 

Rut Ruskin did well in committing lus house property 
to Octavia Hill’s charge— theie can be- no doubt about that. 

lost- l-ll ClAVTON. 


IN LANDS AFAR.* 

In these laltei d.ivs when, pr.it tn ally speaking, the 
whole w olid his been explored, when the telegiaph wire 
runs aercss wlnf but a couple oi decades ago writ- the 
waste spaces ol the map, when it is almost impossible to 
get out of reach ot the law ol one ol the- gieat uvili/cil 
nations, the writing of a »<’.dh good <>usel book has 
U-come infimtelv ditt.ci.lt The.e is no longer the likeli- 
hood of fresh discoveries wheiewith to thrill the leadei. 
i.iter.irv merit must, ol necessity, be the main i.a »r, and 
the highest form of I it eiary me.it in a volume of Hus class 
,s Ihc power to interest the .eadei m vour^.wn personality. 

• - Adventures Hew c.ml the Zambesi ” By Mrs !• red 
r ne t. (Nash) --*• Keminisc cmk<* s of W . ojHn A Incan 

i» nctq ” BvW C Si ull\ ios (ul net ( I T 11 win ) — Conlessionh 



Mrs* Fred Maturin* 

Frontisp'eee portrait from “ Adventures bejond the Zambert.” (Kvelelfih Nevb.) 
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€ Mr. W. C Scully. 

Keprodiictil from “ M A. 1 C 1 h> count of Mr. FMit'i l 1 11 win 


to force him to go on with tin* book, not lor the sake ol Uio 
knowledge lies a\ ill gain, but because lie is anxious to 
discover how you, yourself, came out of it m the end 

Judged by this standard and 1 am certain it is the 
correct one- -Mrs. Fred Maturin has written an exceed- 
ingly good book. From the geogiapl 101 ’s point ot \iew 
it is almost negligible , from the company promotor's 
point ol view it is quite so , but as a vivid piece* of writing, 
as a revelation of what must be a delightful poisonality, and 
as an absolutely faithful picture ol lile on the veld bevond 
Railhead, it deseives a wide popularity 

" Adventures beyond the Zambesi M comes as a welcome 
surprise. Several other women writers have produced 
cxjhjjisivo volumes on their travels in Rhodesia, as well 
as novel c of Rhodesian life, but it lias remained lor 
Mrs. Fred Matunn to produce one which was worth buying 
— and keeping The other Rhodesian books by women 
have been .so obviously and blatantly wiitten to order — 
written to please a Government which gave Ravelling 
facilities, and also supplied many oltici.il pamphlets as 
the basis foi copy. In Mrs. Fred Matin in’s case it is sell- 
evident that she lias no axe to grind No one else has 
ever described a hunting trip so vividly, so delight fully, 
so truthfully. As an old resident m Rhcdcsia in the early 
days, an old transport -ruler, tn.der, and hinder, 1 can 
appreciate it all , but X believe that those who have never 
set foot in the 1. and of Unfulfilled Promises will derive just 
as keen enjoyment from it. 

It is the personal note which tells, even more than the 
accuracy of detail, gieat though the latter is. The author 
is a living entity, not merely someone who lias set down 
the record of certain Jiappenings. She enjoyed it, despite 
the dangers and discomforts, despite the financial anxieties 
of which, here and there, she gives us .y^lunpse, and we 
enjoy it with her; but, pci liaps, the bffit thing is really 
the snnply-told love-story at the back of it all, a stoiy 
which, apparently, she could not keep out, tiecause it 
became such an essential part of it all. 

A good many people may wish that she had put in a 
little less concerning the question of female suffrage, 
arguing rightly that we get more than enough of that 
subject in the daily papers ; but those dull pages are easily 
skipped. A more serious offence really is tliat she allows 
her printers to spell “ veld *' in the German way, with a 
final t. This is, as a rule, done only by the veriest amateurs 
amongst writers on South Africa, and she, as everyone 
knows, is not an amateur. 


* If Mrs. Fred Maturin has struck the right ngtc in travel 
books — and T hold that she has done so— it is impossible 
to say tlmt any of my other three authors has been wholly 
successful, although it is only fair to add that Mr. Lyne 
did not set out to produce a volume of this kind, his work 
being essentially of the informative type, almost of the 
technical type. 

In a wav, Mr. Scully had a far better chance than Mrs. 
Fred Maturin. because his subject matter is so far more 
important. Tlv things lie has to tell us have, oi should 
have, a distinct historical value. Rut he has not written 
them as histoiy —the hist my of the early days of the 
diamond and gold-mining industries m South Africa— Kind 
fis reminiscences they leave one a little cold. The man 
himself is not m them Certain things happened to him. 
Obviously, he had both personal courage and ability, and 
yet, as you read the book, you never seem actually to see 
file author, or to care about his fate. He is someone 
telling you — and telling you well, in excellent English — 
of tilings which happened in the sixties, of the making of 
the history of South Africa ; and yet, as you ch se the 
book, you still feel that you do not know him. To use a 
detestable, though convenient, phrase, there is not the 
“ human touch." 

The book is good, and deserves to be w'idcly read, but 
one cannot help hoping that in the continuation which 
Mi Scully promises- this is but the hist instalment, and 
might have well been longer— the author will remember 
that he himself is of iar more interest to the reader than 
.lie the other folk of whom lie tells us. 

The ■' Confessions of a Tenderfoot " lias sonic of the 
same failings as Mr. Scully's Reminiscences, and it has 
m.uu of the same good points. It is written in nice, 
clean, luud English ; it has some thoughtful, even valuable, 
passages on problems, such as the coolie-labour question 
in Fiji, and yet, save m the hrst few pages, the writer 
does not succeed in making lumsclf an actual personage to 
us We know little more about him at the end than we 
did at the beginning, except that he possessed unlimited 
grit and resource, that nothing seemed to daunt him, and — 
tliat he must have any amount of splendid copy, which we 
hope lie will use by-and-bve. 

I do not want to infer that the bonk is a failure Far 
from that It is an excellently-told narrative of a mail's 
wanderings in Canada, the Pacific, and Australasia. True, 
it has not the historical value ol Mr. Siully’s work, because 
it tells of things .is they are to-day, but every page in 
it is < 1 inteiest. My only criticism of it is tliat it, too, 
lacks the intimate personal touch which makes Mrs. Fred 
Maturin 's story so fas- cm at mg 

" Mozambique " is of another order altogether. It is 
the work of an official, and an expcit, writing of the things 
he has seen and learnt m his official capacity. 1 1 is a book 
for students and possible investors, rather than for the 
general public. Personally, it interested me, because some 
ten years ago X explored a large portion of the Mozambique 
territory for the Government, being the first white man to go 
through the rubbcr-prcducing districts, winch the author 
<~ills-Mandanda, though I knew them as the N'Dandine. 

There was certainly a need for a volume dealing with 
this subject, and, to a certain extent, Mr. Lync lias supplied 
that need. On the other hand, it is a pity that he did 
not go more fully into lus subject— obviously he knows it 
thoroughly — give more details, more figures, and produce 
a real book of reference. Some of his statements, especially 
those relating to rubber, will come as a surprise to many 
people J, for one, was under the impression that, iir 
consequence of an international agreement, the destructive 
boiled-t ubber industry had long since been rendered 
impossible Certainl y, ten years ago, the Get mans would 
allow 7 no boiled rubber to pass out through any of their 
ports. I am sure, too, that some of ins remarks on the 
Lanndolpliia rubber creeper will arouse controversy. Still, 
though it may be lacking in one or two respects, " Mozam- 
bique " is quite worthy to be classed with the other three 
volumes as being worth reading. , 

Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
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MODERN GRUB STREET.* 

In his new book of essays, Mr. A. St. John Adcock takes 
a refreshingly cheerful view of the general prospects of life 
on t'ic sunnier side of Grub Street. Most writers on the topic 
— successful or fairly successful men themselves -always 
seem to me to discourage the young literary adventure - 
for some secret purpose. Sometimes 1 suspect they are 
trying to prevent the most open of professions from bet om- 
ing too overcrowded ; but on the whole, 1 take it, they 
cry down their own way of life with an ironical smile, well 
knowing that if a man has it in lum to write for a living, 
nothing they say will make him change his mind Mr. 
Adcock is more honest and franker. He says : 

" Tf you have a reasonable aptitude for literary pursuits, and 
arc content to accept the pleasure of indulging il in part payment 
for your labours, you may have to face lean years of hardship, 
impecumosity, disappointment, but eventually, so that you are 
sufficiently energetic and adaptable, you ran earn a comfortable 
and congenial income with 3 our pen ” 

Thai is about the truth of the matter. In a very interesting 
and illuminating bit of autobiography lie goes on to tell 
the story of his own struggles He started at the bottom 
rung of the ladder of literature, and for some years every- 
thing was against him. Ill luck and ill health beat lniu 
down, and he learnt to know Modern Grub Street on its 
gloomy side better than Gissing did In Gissjiig’s well- 
known novel of literary life 111 London, the natne pessi- 
mism anti ldiosyncracies of the author rather obscure the 
picture of the real misery and squalor of the nusad venturers 
in letters and journalism Mr Adcock gives an intimate 
and striking sketch of some of the sad, strange figuics lie 
has met in the slum of the republic, of literatuie, and 
concludes that “ Grub Street as a phase of life very much 
what it has been since* literature has been a profession ” 
Men of talent, and sometimes of genius, live and die in it as 
Otway, Savage and Cliatterton died And helpless incom- 
petence and drunken thrift lessness have increased the 
number of its inhabitants Johnson and Goldsmith fought 
their way through it fiom st.nvation to fame Bohemia, 
as we know, lias a sea coast, and many are the wroi ks that 
occur on it. Waifs of all the arts drift there singers of 
every sort from the music hall and the gland opera , painters 
who perhaps exhibited onte at the Academy and barely 
exist on the poor hackwork they oct asionally sell to dealers , 
and flotsim from the theatres is heaped up 011 the Bohem- 
ian shore now that the picture palaces are spreading to the 
hurt of the stage. 

By enteimg it young, getting out of d quickly, and 
looking back at it over a cigar, in the days of hard woik 
and comparative comfort, there is ail atmosplicie ot 
romance to be found in the ref inspect. But Mr Adcock 
will not take this easy mow. His Grub Street is the real 
thing of to-day — a heart-breakmg place There are both 
humour and tragedy of a curious sort in the story lie tells, 
111 another essay, of one of the small potentate's ot Modern 
Grub Street. This man was a sort of hteiaiy company 
promoter — a humble Maohiavelli of the lowei wot Id of 
journalism. He had the knack of getting money to start 
new ventures, and the still rarer art of keeping .1 tiowd of 
creditors in subjection lie was a master ol resource and a 
monument of selfishness So at least Mr Adcock, who 
worked some years on and oil foi him, thought Yet he 
gave his life to save a girl, unknown to him. when the 
Stella went down, getting out of a boat am! leluriung to 
the wreck, when the girl’s father appealed to a boatload of 
passengers to find a seat for his daughtvi 

There arc many fine human tom lies in Mi. Adcoi k s 
essays For he writes on literature with his eyes on lite 
Readers of " From a London Garden” know lnm for a 
true poet with an original vision and a happy power of 
expression. Vet in an article on ” Poetry and the Public 
he confesses that his sympathies are with the large 
number of people who do not read modern poems. And 
he will not agree that the workaday millions are not open to 
influences of the highest poetic sort. There is finer poetry” in 

• “ Modern Grub Street and Other Essays " By A St. John 
Adcock. 3 s. 6d. net. (Herbert & Daniel.) 


life and nature, he argues, than there is in books ; and 
most men and women go direct to the sources of inspiration 
when they need uplifting above their daily cares, it is a 
remarkably unusual point of view, and Mr. Adun k develops 
it with eloquence and impassion ed sincerity In another 
series of articles he continues his curious, picturesque series 
of “ London Etchings,” one of lus most charming works 
in prose Then, l»v way of variety, he mingles witli his 
memories, sketches and character studies, some keen and 
humorous satires on modern society”. But through all the 
delightful variety” of ” Modern Grid) Street ” runs the per- 
sonality” of the writer— friendly' . original, w'himshul and 
winning, and richly experienced in life. 

K. \Y. 

W. E. HENLEY.* 

Mr Cope Corn ford knew Henley, and it is the personal 
touch about it that adds wonderfully to the charm of this 
•admirable little biography. The very first lines ..ipturc 
your interest : " The door opened, and a big man was 

suddenly framed in the opening, lie supported himself 
with one hand pressed against the woodwork, the otliei 
bearing upon an ivory-handled stick. His great head was 
poised a little backward upon broad shoulders ; his upstand- 
ing hair and fine-spun beard were of a tawi% hue ; the eyes 
of a clear blue, their gaze direct and yet as though dwelling 
upon far things , the mouth was full hppc 4 , the face large 
and square of jaw So entered into the dark little room in 
College Street, Westminster, where he was editing the 
A National Observe*, and into the life of the present writer, 
one of the greatest forces in English letters of the later 
Victorian age, William Ernest Henley,” From such a 
beginning 011c anticipates a more than ordinarily intimate 
study, and the anticipation is fulfilled Fiom an interest- 
ing and acute consideration of the era into which Henley 
ivas l)oi n, Mr Cornford passes to a concise but lull enough 
story” of “ the abundant and gallant life ” ol the poet whose 
best work, he believes, will yet come to rank ” with the best 
111 literature ” The chapters devoted to llenlcy'\s criticism 
and journalism and to his poetry, though they ate charged 

* * W. 1*. Henley.” By L Cope t nrnford is net (Con- 
stable ) 



W. E. Henley. 


From a photograph taken at Worthing, In l»y Mr W. H. iJl.nkic. 
l*rom '‘William truest Henley,' by I. Cope Cornfonl (Constable) 
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with the enthusiasm of one who knew and loved the man, 
are marked by a scholarly and critical discernment. Its 
vivid drawing of Henley’s strong personality and its careful 
estimate of his work give this little book a real and per- 
manent value. It is much the best essay on Henley that 
lias yet been written. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE.* 

He is a bold man who sits down to write a historical 
text-book on Europe from classical times to the present 
age, and designedly omits to narrate the story of our own 
Islands and the British Empire. Mr. Grant has not acted 
without much deliberation, the upshot of which has con- 
vinced him that such a sketch as might tie included would 
be so meagre as not to deserve the space which it would 
occupy. Hence the schools that adopt Mr. Grant's book 
(and we anticipate that there will be many) must employ 
an equally good English text-book. 

When J)r. Johnson observed what a paucity of really 
authentic history there was, and that the only facts we 
possessed related to the reigns of certain kings and the 
fighting of certain battles, Boswell spiritedly replied : 
€ * Then, sir, you would reduce all history to no better than 
an almanack, a mere chronological series of remarkable 
events." The iff mark was made in the presence of Gibbon, 
who was then at work upon his history. The revolution 
that lias takcn*place of late in the writing of historical 
text-books lias fortunately affected Mr. Grant. To Ins 
great credit the author has eschewed presenting us with a 
bewildering number of dates and battles and statesmen, 
and lias confined himself to essentials. It is a good index 
to thejautlior's treatment of lus subject when we find that 
the book opens with a poem of Sophocles and doses with 
a sonnet of Wordsworth’s, a welcome innovation winch 
Mr. Grant defends in lus preface. The schools aic begin- 
ning to realise that they have not discharged their obliga- 
tions to history when they have rushed boys thiough an 
examination text-book, and hitherto only s< holarship 
boys have been encouraged to tackle European history. 
We welcome, therefore, the timely appearance of tins new 
book. It is well printed, has ton capital maps, a satis- 
factory index, and its bihliogiaphy alone would entitle it 
to a place on the bookshelf of every intelligent man The 
author has a gift for condensation, as is evidenced 
in the last chapter, entitled " The Present Age," a period 
presenting many pitfalls to historians. He surveys Europe 
to-day and notes the existence of the " national omni- 
competent " State. Contrasting the past anti present 
. functions of the State, he comments on the tremendous 
influence of Germany, and concludes by observing that, 
although literature and newspapers and religion are as yet 
outside the sphcie of its activities, there arc not larking 
indications that to these also its control may extend. Why 
■docs Mr. Grant include “religion" in this category? 
Further features of modern Eurojie arc Internationalism 
and Socialism, and the, awakening of the social conscience 
of Europe. In reviewing the prospect for the continuance 
of peace the author sanely remarks that : 

" Peace breeds peace, as war bieed.s war, and it may without 
optimism he anticipated that the practice of arbitration will 
grow and that, if the l utopean Powers are restrained from 
actual conflict for some time, tlicv will become more and more 
unwilling to plunge into war. and more and itmre ready to adopt 
a more excellent way ... '1 he history offfian show* us the 
evolution of peate” 


A HUMAN BOY AND ANOTHER t 

These two books have for central figure a boy verging 
on manhood ; and in the one the boy is the public’s beloved 
friend. Wee Macgreegor, now sixteen years of age, while in 
the other the youth is fhe son of Eliza, a delightful London 
woman invented by Mr. Barry Pain, wlio has made more 

* 11 A History of Europe.*’ By A. J. Grant. 7s. 6d. net 
(Longmans.) 

t " Eliza’s Son. M By Barry Pain. is. net. (Cassell.)—" Courtin’ 
Christina *’ By J. J. Bell, is net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


than onft volume about the lady, her husband, and her 
household. The sixteen-year-oid Macgreegor is a very 
human boy ; Eliza's son a baleful abstraction. Macgreegor 
is a sincere attempt to depict a Glasgow halfiin ; Eliza’s 
son an equally sincere attempt to provide farce of a thor- 
oughly 1913 and knowing order. Both attempts are suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Barry Pain is a skilful and experienced craftsman 
and humorist ; and in “ Eliza’s Son ” he does not seek 
to portray even a type of boy. Mr. Pain’s aim is amuse- 
ment ; and owl-like indeed must be the reader who is 
not amused by the diary of the spectacled, precocious, 
and unpleasant youth. His unpleasantness is unquestion- 
able ; he is a prig, a snob, and a money-grabber ; and five 
curious thing is that, even with all these characteristics, 
he supplies material for laughter. He takes a detached 
stand. He has something akin to contempt for his father, 
a very indefinite something in the City, and he writes of 
him : 

" Pa does up parcels just a bit too well. He must have had 
a lot of practice at one time. He blows to any extent about the 
importance of * my firm ’ as he calls it, but he tells me precious 
little about his early days before lie became a partner. . . . 
Putting these and other things together, I have come to the 
conclusion that Pa never had any proper education, and was, 
at one time, m a very lowly position — probably an errand boy.*' 

Nice lad, Eliza’s son ! Light is shed on himself by 
himself m this entry : 

" I always keep a stock of pens at school, and less careful boys 
who find themselves without a pen come to me for one. I sell 
them at a tair profit, and thus, helping others, I help myself." 

A fine personality is Eliza herself, of whom wc have too 
little. That she is the old Eliza, however, is suggested. 
" Pa ” presided at a presentation to a clerk. Pa forgot 
lus careful ly-preparcd speech, but ve»ry late at night made 
an impromptu speech that " lasted for fourteen minutes, 
which, Pa said, showed the irony of fate. Ma said it 
showed something or other, anyhow " 

Eliza's soil is going 1o Oxford or Cambridge — which- 
ever will jiay him most in the shape of a scholarship. It 
is to be trusted Ins University career makes as comic a 
book as " Eliza's Son.” 

In sharp contrast wiih the little Cockney marionette is 
Big Macgeegor, "in Ihe pent in' trade," and it is affec- 
tionately he is shown forth by his creator. The Hobinson 
family —as kindly, agreeable, and natu al as ever — are 
presented much as they weic before ; save, of course, 
for such changes as were inevitable 111 the passing of the 
years ; but Jimsie is now' a schoolboy, and Jimsic is in 
himself a Wee Macgreegor a frank, animated query, 
with many " Whit weys ? " 

As 111 the book that made the name and fame of Mr. 

J J Bell, so m " Courtin' Christina " wc have a real 
Glasgow atmosphere and sentiment of a working-class 
home-circle. It is a book precisely to the liking of those 
who liked " Wee Macgreegor " ; and it is highly charged 
with this kind of passage, in which is Mr Bell’s chief 
strength : 

I he kitchen door opened . " Whaur are ye gaun, Macgreegor ? " 

asked lus mother 

" Oot," he replied briefly, and went. Going down the stairs 
he felt sorry somehow. Sons often feel sorry somehow, but 
mothers may never know' it. 

When Lizzie, hiding her hurt, had shut the kitchen door, 
Mr i’urdic said softly : “ That question an* that answer, ma 
dear, are as auld as human naturV 

Macgreegor was a precocious youngster. He is precocious 
in love. We are intioduced to three of his girls ; but the 
real affection is for Christina, the bright and very Glasgow 
shop-assistant, whose masterful ways and pert tongue and 
good heart are a ready well known to Mr. Bell’s public. 
The courtship runs with a fair degree of smoothness, and 
Macgreegor disregards the advice of feckless, biasS Willie 
Thomson (another familiar figure), who says : 

" An’ if I was you, I wud let girls alane. They’re nae fun, 
an’ they're awfu' expensive." 

” Courtin’ Christina*” is a worthy little work, likely to 
cheer the hundreds of thousands who found delight in 
" Wee Macgrcegoi." In particulai will it cheer and solace 
Scots beyond the seas. David Hodob. 
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* STRINDBERG AGAIN.* * 

The sudden interest in Strindberg that has sprung up in 
England since his so recent death is uncommonly odd. 
But, as a matter of fact, it very largely centres in one book, 
the powerful 11 Confession of a Fool." and it is not at all likely 
that the two before us will add much to his reputation. 
" The C onfession of a Fool " was certainly a remarkable 
document, intimate, pathetic, and written with great 
irtistic power, but it has been followed unfortunately by a 
host of translations of inferior work. The truth is that 
Strindberg at his worst is simply an unspeakable bore, of a 
quite intolerably self-centred and morbid kind. On the 
other hand, in spite of his having written far too much, he 
always maintains that clarity and force of language which 
marks his work as highly distinguished. 

The first of these volumes 11 The Son of a Servant," belongs 
to his series of autobiographical books and deals, under a 
thin disguiic with Strindberg’s own youth. It is not a par- 
ticularly interesting work, and one cannot help feeling that 
Strindberg must have been rather an unhealthy and irritat- 
ing child. He was unhappy certainly, but then he was on* 
of these children that seem born to be unhappy. 1 he book is 
valuable in its acute analysis of emotions ; but m such things 
it is no deeper than is Tolstoy's *• Childhood," and it has not 
one tithe of its beauty. Now and then theie aic striking 
descriptions in it such as this . 

"One night his father’s voice woke him from sl-op ll e 
started up, and found it dark in the room Through the dark- 
ness lie heard a deep, trembling voice 'Come to mother's 
death-bed.' It went through linn like a Hash ol lightning He 
froze and shivered while he diessed, the skin ot Ins head jell 
ice-cold, his eyes were wide-open and streaming with tears, so 
that the flame of the Lamp looked like a red bladder ! ” 


" Jn .Midsummer Days " is a very different soil of work. 
It is a volume of stones which are either fairy stones or 
stones with such .l marked didactic tendency that they are 
really fables. In all there* aic thirteen of them, and the 
whole volume is quite a short one They are wiitten, no 
doubt, for children, and with all the particular kind of 
simplicity and moial intention which children aie supposed 
to appreciate. They remind one of Hans Andersen, hut 
they have not TIans Andersen's glamoui. Yet they aie 
full of delightful touches and their veiy baldness has a 
certain charm. Decidedly the author of " Miss ] ulia " was 
a versatile man to have produced also '* In Midsummer 
Days " 

The best of these talcs is, perhaps, " Hull a Sheet of Fools- 
cap." a \ery short but really moving description of a young 
widower’s memories Heie arc the last paragraphs of this 
beautiful little story or fable : 

“He could not read what followed, fot it grew dark helore 
his eyes; he might have been a di owning man trving to see 
through salt watei And \el, there it was w tit ten, plainly 
enough . ' undertaker --a large colhn and a small one * And 

the word ' dust ’ was added m parent lie is 

"It was the last wind of the whole record It ended with 
' dust 1 ’ and that is exactly wliat happens in life 

"He took the yellow* paper, kissed it, lulded it careful 1\ , 
and put it in his pocket. 

" In two minutes lie had lived again through two years of 
lus life. 

" But lie was not bowed down as lie fell the house Oil the 
contrary, he carried his head high, like a happ\ and proud man, 
for he know that the best things hie has to bestow had been 
given to him. And he pitied all those from whom they art* 

withheld ..." 


No, these two books will not and, indeed, should not add 
to Strindberg’s reputation over here 

And now we come to a book about Strindbeig by a Isulv 
who has lately been achieving fume m another direction. 
Miss Lind-af-H ageby is hciself a Swede and is herself strongly 
imbued with the spirit of revolt, so she lias a double claim 
to present Strindberg to English rradcis. She writes 
perhaps, with more ardour than < ntical acumen, but then 
her book on Strindberg is hardly meant for other than a 


, * " The Son of a Servant ” By August St nndberg. Trans- 
lated by Claud Field. Introduction b^ Henry Vacher-Burch. 
3 s - Gd. net. (Rider.)—" In Midsummer Days.* By August 
Strindberg. Translated by Ellie Schleussner 5s. net. (Howard 
batuner.) — "August Strindberg.” By L. Lintl-af-Hagcby 
With 28 Illustrations. 6s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 


very personal opinion. Largely through his own auto- 
biographical writings she follows this singular and tortured 
man through the various phases of his life. One gathers a 
fair but not too attractive picture of Strindberg from her 
book. He was one of these men who simply could not be 
happy for long, although no one ever desired happiness 
more profoundly. The fact is he was a rebel, and to rebels 
the present is invariably depressing. This acute misery 
and dissatisfaction tinges his work m too personal a sense. 
It may well make him doubly exciting at the moment but 
it is bound to militate against him in the long run. As soon 
as posterity ceases to be interested in Strindberg (and he is 
a man of whom they will soon weai y) they will cease to be 
interested in his work. He lias little of that severe artistic 
aloofness which has the golden quality of agelessness ; and, 
moreover, lie dissipated his strength in far too many experi- 
ments. He was always seeking fresh fields to conquer, and 
thus he seldom achieved the highest rank in any one field. 
His writings seem almost dated with an invisible ink that 
will grow clearer and clearer as the years pass away and 
show the just perspective. So Strindberg, with all his 
passionate intensity and startling ability, has himself made 
the rope that will hang him. At any rate, that's how it 
strikes n*e. Perhaps I am wrong. 

Richard Citrlr. 


A LYRIC LOVE.* ” 

Once upon a time there was a prrlcil music- teacher who 
greatly desired a perfect pupil, hi the fulness of time his 
longing was marvellously giatified , for the ironic gods, 
who love nothing so much as giving man unhappiness 111 
the form of lus desiieil felicity, bestowed upon the perfect 
music- teacher a daughter who so responded to his fierce 
tuition that she <'ould play before she could talk, and read 
musical scores before she could stumble through «i child's 
pinner. The perfect teacher essayed to make her such a 
piamsl as never hcfoic had been Sim was a daughter, but 
slit* was even more in his eves : she was the embodiment 
ot a System . and as time lolled on, the S\stein so far 
justified itseli that the little girl’s reputation giew* even 
moie rapid I v than her body. Now oi systems one of our 
own poets hath said * 

"Our little M'stems have lliur day, 

The\ have tlieir day, and cease to be ; " 

an observation that is singularl v just, though, 111 its present 
appli cat 1011, a little slant of the tiuth , foi it is a tragic fact 
ill it, long before a system has ceased to be, a gieat many of 
its vie Intis have also ceased to be, sonic painfully and 
bitterly, and some joyiullv as if they weic glad to go away 
and icpose 111 the earth where systems have no powci. Sir 
Austin Abswoithv Bcarne Fevered, Baionct, had a system 
and a son His s\stem had only one fault ■ i1 had system- 
atically overlooked woman . and the issue of lliat omission 
was tragedy So in out present case hricdiich Wieik, 
the perfect music -teacher, had a system and a daughter. 
It piovided lor everything except the coining of man ; and 
the arrival ol a lover 111 the shape of another pupil, mimed 
Robert Schumann, began what might have been a tragedy, 
and what, at its best, was a tune of bitter sitlfciing for «.ll 
concerned 

Theie are none so blind as those who see by system 
l’h it Clara, vvorswdlinn motherless, defrauded of a child’s 
natural joy m ldc, and drilled into something like a pcifeei 
piano]. 1, should glow up to adore the vivat ions ami teinleilv 
playful voting man who sli ired the house and lessons was 
something that Wieck luid made no allowance for " I 
have not enjoyed inv youth .it all." she wrote to Robert, 
" you will make up to me foi it." The only love 1 Wieck 
thought necessary in the case was the love a father had a 
right to exact from Ins daughter , and, in asserting Ins 
claim, lie did what ill inspired lovers always do, he made 
himself entirely hateful lie employed against Schumann 

* " Clara Schumann • An \rtist*s Life." By Bcrthold 
Litzmann. Translated and abridged by Grace K. Hadow, 
with a Preface by W. II. Hadow. 2 Vols. 24s net. (Mac- 
millan.) 
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any ugly, dirty weapon he could find, with the inevitable 
result that he injured himself more than his victim. He 
tried to make the poor girl feel the need of his stiong guid- 
ance and support by driving her off to undertake a concert 
tour alone m distant Paris ; and so drove her, as any human 
and unsystematic person could have foreseen, straight out 
of his life and into her lover's arms. 

The union that followed is one of the poems in the history 
of music, its general likeness to the story of the Brown- 
ings is very remarkable ; yet the diflcrem.es an* also note- 
worthy. Robert Jh owning and Elizabeth Barictt were 
both poets ; but though Robert Schumann and Clara Wicck 
were both musicians, one was essentially a creator and the 
other an interpreter. To put it baldlv, one was a rather 
unpopular composer who needed quiet m the house, and 
the other was a very famous pianist who needed noise. 
Indeed, she was now specially anxious to keep up her pra> 
ticc so that her concert earnings might leave the composer - 
husband unliarassed by matei i i! eat cs. That t he difficulties 
were all surmounted is testimony not only to then great 
love, but also to something else that does not always 
co-cxist with great love, namely, then gi eat goodwill. In 
one short poem an inspired singer tells us " Love seeketh 
not itself to please ” and " Love seeketh only self to please.” 
It is hard to recognize the truth of both ’these opposites. 
Between them fies the nairow and difficult path of happi- 
ness 111 love, and few there be that find it — among aitisis 
fewest of all, ;frt being a kind of third self, insistent upon 
sole service. 

There was yet another difference. The two Brownings 
pursued theii separate courses and, as far as the public is 
concerned, neither owed anything to the other. But the 
loveliest fact in the union of Robert Schumann and Clara 
Wicck is the eager devotion with winch the aitist wife 
liecainc the prophet and interpreter of her husband's mes- 
sage. When the great blow fell, and Robert passed to 
something worse thin death, it became flic mission of tins 
dear, heroic woman to give the world, through herself, .ill 
th.it was good of the man upon whom the darkness of 
imbecility had descended foi eve *. So well did she do it, 
that, to a forgetful generation, the end lias almost eclipsed 
the means. Schumann’s greatness a. a lyric poet in music 
is so secure that we have almost come, nowadays, to take 
him for granted ; but we must not forget to whom we owe 
not only that vciy familiarity, but often the inspiration and 
spirit of the music itself. 

Such a book as this is worthy of the beautiful story that 
it tells. It is long, but there is not a word too much , for 
the biographer has reduced himself to the liappy minimum 
and left the carefully chosen ‘passages from diaries and 
letters to make their own intimate revelation. The book 
is highly valuable, too, as a piece of history. In 1810 when 
Clara was born at Lcipsic, in the household of a musician 
and in one of the greatest centres of music, Beethoven had 
still eight more ye.it s to live and Schubert nine. Mendel- 
ssohn w r as ten, Chopin nine, Liszt eight, and Wagner six. 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky and the othci great moderns wore 
still to come. When she was born Hie Choral Symphony 
and the Mass m I) were barely sketched ; and in the year 
when she died, Strauss's " Zarathustra ” received its first 
performance. This is a lengthy, but perhaps rather graphic, 
way of saying that hoi life covers almost the whole nine- 
teenth cent uiy from the end of the great classical period to 
the dawn of tie* most uncompromisir^ily modern music. 
Her life ami work as a gieat pianist brought her into con- 
tact with almost eveiy musician of note, and lici view's, 
pure and honest even when they seem to us a little angular 
and restricted, are invariably suggestive and vivid. To 
English readers in particular some piges will liavc a sj>ccial 
interest. Whether 1 joked at through the eyes of Clara 
Schurt&nn or the very ditterent eves of Richard Wagner, 
musical England in the mid-nineteenth century hardly 
presents an attractive appearance. At least we have 
improved upon Dr. Wylde of the Philharmonic Society and 
John Ella of the Musical Union. “ They call it a rehearsal 
here,” she writes, " if a piece is played through once.” She 
noticed that, at a concert where the Queen was present*, 


eveiybody paid attention to the sovereign and gave none 
to the music. She was scornful of the poor stuff that was 
played, and especially of the taste that could endure Robert's 
" Geburtstagsmarscli ” played up3n the organ. Well 1 
our audiences not only endure, but even admit e, Chopin's 
Funeral Marcli (expressly written for an instrument of one 
colour) decked out with variegated tints by organ or 
orchestra. Vulgarity of taste can hardly go further than 
that, so let us be careful how we condemn oar forefather 
ft is characteristic of the English that they never cease to 
love an artist who has once broken into their affections. 
Madame Schumann gratefully acknowledged that. Self- 
revealed as she is in such a book as this, her audience must 
grow ever wider Those wh j heaul her, loved her ; and we 
w'ho can only read of her, love her too. 

Geokge Sampson. 


FROM BOTH SIDES.* 

Nothing is more interesting than to bracket together 
two books on the same subject written from entirely 
different points of view. No contrast could possibly be 
greater than that afforded by ” Two Years under the 
Crescent ” and " W ith the Bulgarian Staff.” After reading 
them one inevitably feels a little uneasy concerning ancient 
history, compiled in the days when there was, perhaps, 
but one historian to a century. Was that historian not, 
in all probability, as prejudiced as his modem successor? 
Not only is there a strong contrast in the views expressed 
in these two books, but there* is an equally great difference 
in the personalities of the authors. Mr. Seppings Wright 
is a brilliant artist and journalist, a man who.se task it is 
to collect the truth- as picturesquely as possible, of c ourse 
— for the public, a trained observer ; Mr. Noel Buxton is 
a politician, chairman of the Balkan Committee, a specialist 
cm the wrongs of the Balkan peoples and the wickedness 
of the Sick Man Mr. Seppings Wright went, first to 
Tripoli, then to Turkey, to get copy ; Mr. Buxton went, 
with the Bulgarian staff, to obtain confirmation of his 
own views. In their way both succeeded, but it would be 
a great mistake to read " With the Bulgarian Staff ” and 
not to read ” Two Years under the Crescent.” 

Candidly I consider the latter to be by far the best book 
on the war which I have seen so far. Every line in it is 
interesting, despite the fact that il is distinctly long. The 
author has, very wisely, not attempted to produce any- 
thing in the nature of a history of either the Italian 6r 
the Balkan campaigns, but has simply written a clear, 
straightforward account of his own experiences during 
those wars 

The history of a modern war will always be written— 
copiously, severely, dispassionately — by military experts, 
and practically no one, save other experts, will ever attempt 
to read it ; but the human side of a war — and Mr. Seppings 
Wright is essentially human— must always be Iasi mating, 
despite the inevitable horrors. 

Mr. S (.*pj)ings Wright went out to Tripoli, for the Central 
News, knowing nothing ol the? Turk save, of course, the 
ordinary vague, and more or less fanatical, charges brought 
against him ; yet, at the end of two years he is able to say: 

" He (the Turk) may he described as brave, unselhsh, hos- 
pitable, generous, as well as pious, gentle, and charitable ; he 
is, at the same time, a gentleman in every sense of the word. . . 
It is with great regret that I have been compelled to record the 
reverses sustained by a really noble and generously disposed 
nation." 

These words, comi ig from a man of the author's experience 
and standing, coupled with the evidence afforded by his 
own clear and simple narrative, are not to be lightly set 
aside. 

So far as the purely topical side of "Two Years under 
the Crescent ” is concerned, the portions relating to the 
work of dirigible balloons and airships in warfare is the 

* "Two Years Under the Crescent.” By H. C. Seppings 
Wright. 10s. 6d. net. (James Nisbet & Co.) — "With the 
Bulgarian Staff." By Noel Buxton, M.P. 38. 6d. nei. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 
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most interesting portion. The author has himself had some 
exciting experiences of bomb-dropping, and his views on 
the subject are distinctly valuable. For the rest, he never 
strains things, never tries to, overdo the agony; but, 
through the whole of his story you see tlic long-drawn-out 
misery of the brave, patient Turks, badly-equipped, badly- 
led, badly-fed, toiling through the mud of Thrace, or across 
the sand of the desert, to fight a hopeless battle, and then 
iptreating doggedly, to make a fresh stand, and suffer a 
fresh defeat. 

Mr. Noel Buxton's book has one outstanding merit — 
it is undisguisedly partial. To him the Turk is anathema. 
He can see only one side — the Bulgarian. Tie writes, all 
the time, as the chairman of the Balkan Committee, whose 
existence was justified only by the sins of the Sick Man of 
Europe. One cannot help admiring his frankness, even 
though it may not always be possible to accept all his 
statements. The pity of it is that lie did accept all the 
statements of his hosts, the Bulgarian General Staff. 
Many of the charges he makes are so grave that they should 
not have been set down unless he was prepared to vouch 
for them from his own personal experience. 

In view of what Mr. Scppings Wright, and a host ot 
other journalists of world-wide repute, have told us, it is 
•difficult to believe that Mr. Buxton expects us to take 
-the following passage literally : 

“ On the battlefield, he (the Turk) with personal and national 
safety depending on his alert attention, spends his time in 
mutilating a wounded enemy He wastes cartridges, before the 
fight, in shooting •women and children Sometimes, when 
succoured by the enemy's doctoi, the wounded lurk turns and 
kills him." 

Is such a sweeping indictment of a defeated nation quite 
fair, unless a hundred duly authenticated instances can 
be quoted ? The soldiers who defended Plevna and 
Adrianople, the men who died in the Slupka Pass, were 
surely not of that type. 

The account which Mr. Buxton gives of the Bulgarian 
hospital arrangements does, howcvei, ring true, though 
his hosts may not thank him for having given it. The 
** amateur dressers, ” of whom he was one, seem to have 
had very little previous experience. He speaks of “ lumps 
of cotton wool which lay in a dish of * sublimate ’ (a trans- 
parent fluid of whose exact chemistry we were all ignorant)." 
In this case a little knowledge would not have been danger- 
ous. After the " sublimate ” the raw llcsh was scrubbed 
as with a scrubbing-brush ” and iodine rubbed on, " digging 
it in with a small stick.” One is not surprised to learn 
that, after seeing surgery of this kind, ” I was able to 
work as brutally as the rest ’’ It is hard to lndicve that 
the author is always serious ; nor can one think that, as 
a member of the House of Commons, he really grasps the 
inner meaning of the slighting references to his own nation 
which he makes on pages 151 and 164. In many ways the 
rbook is not a pleasant one, and Mr. Buxton would do well 
to revise it carefully in the event of a second edition being 
required. He has written it too hurriedly, without due 
.reflection. 

S.P.H. 

THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION* 

'The Positivists have had their own share of gibes and 
* jests from the outside, since Mortimer Collins wrote his 
witty lines : 

11 There was an ape in the days that were earlier ; 
Centuries passed and his hair became curlier , 
Centuries more gave a thumb to Ins wrist, 

Then he was Man -and a Positivist. 

“ If you are pious (mild form of insanity) 

Bow down and worship the mass of human it™. 

Other religions are buried in mists ; 

We’re our own gods, say the Positivists 

Mr. Harrison patiently refutes these sallies of the profane, 
and endeavours, in this Volume of lectures and essays, to 

* •• The Positive Evolution of Religion.” By Frederic 
.Harrison, D.C.L. 8s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 


remove the popular misconceptions of Positivism a well 
as to compare it with the various forms of contemporary 
theism, much to their disadvantage. The title is far too 
large for the contents. There is a valedictory air about 
the book. It is dedicated to Mr. Svvinny, his successor at 
Newton Hall, and it really sums up Mr. Harrison's views 
upon what is understood by religion from the standpoint 
of Positivism. He candidly admits the slow growth of 
Positivism. “ The numbers of Comte's adherents are few, 
scattered, and slowly increasing in comparison witli many 
religious movements round us.” As a sei-ott to this, he 
reflects that the spirit of Comte’s tenets is much more widely 
diffused than the number of professing Positivists would 
suggest. The book ends in an optimistic key. " As Comte 
did not discover the religion of Humanity, but only put into 
organic shape the floating aspirations of his century, so 
there arc millions who confess Humanity in ways, it mav be, 
different from ours, not openly with their lips, but visibly 
in their lives and passionately in their hearts, and who 
may be far nearer, it may be, to the real Humanity than 
those who have seen Comte with their eyes, and who yearly 
or weekly appeal to Humanity in their services.” This is a 
catholic and generous sentiment, but the preceding pages 
help to explain why Positivism has failed to satisfy the 
religious instincts of the modern world. For example, 
religion is defined as a result rather than eftause. It is, we 
read, “ the state of harmony that results when man's entire 
life, both as an individual and as a meiflber of society, 
corresponds with the real conditions — fir^t of human nature, 
and, secondly, of the world around us.” An uninspiring 
definition ! Then Positivism is represented as mainly 
education. Not many wise are called, and no one else is 
called ; such seems to be the Positivist creed. And 
further, ” Humanity” is never defined; it is assumed. If 
capital letters were only arguments, liow much more 
simple the world would be for some theorists ! Besides. 
Mr. 1 Iarnson s book docs not meet the stringent philo- 
sophical criticisms passed on Positivism, any more than 
the objections to it from the general religious side, and his 
estimates of the tlicistic and Christian schemes arc, to put 
it quite frankly, retrograde and even superficial. No one 
who knows the inside of the subject will learn much from 
these pages. No one who is unacquainted with Positivism 
will probably be attracted very strongly by this statement 
of its claims. The standpoint of the book, as regards 
Biblical criticism, for example, is antiquated, and Mr. 
Harrison's general comments upon English Christianity are 
neither better nor worse than what an ordinary pamphleteer 
might have l>een expected to produce thnty or forty years 
ago. There are only two adjectives which can be applied 
to the volume It is pathetic and it is disappointing. One 
might add. " readable,” but that would be superfluous. 
Mr. Harrison is always readable, even when he has least to 
say. 

Jamks Moffati, 1 >.!)., D.Litt. 


LATIN AMERICA* 

Tins account of the states of South America and Central 
America by a young Peruvian diplomat is of extreme 
interest. He writes with a mind well-equipped in know- 
ledge ot history, of political and economic theories, he is 
decided in his \Jc%vs, enthusiastic in his hopes and his 
foretellings. State by state he gives a brief resume of their 
story, their origin and growth until there came the great 
moment of revolution in iHio, when they began to throw 
off the domination of Spain. During the last hundred 
years they have been rent by conflicts within thcinsekos, 
and among each other, problems have been piesenlcd 
whose solution affected their very existent e. Through it 
all they survived, and continued to work towards an 
understanding of their individual nationalities, and to a 
perception of their collective ties and the tiemeiulous future 
that may be in store for a Latm America, conscious of 

* "Latin America. Its Rise and Progress.” By F. Garcia- 
Caldcron. Illustrated. 10s. ftd. net. (T. Eishcr Unwin.) 
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itself and banded together against the aggression, in war 
or by peaceful methods of commerce and immigration, of 
Germany, Japan and the United States. M. Garcia- 
Caldcron discusses temperately and gravely the dangers 
from these countries, but his conclusions are hopeful, pro- 
vided the l^atin States unite m developing their resources 
and fostering a federal idea. 

There are innumerable points of interest lightly touched 
upon in this volume, but the space into winch the* immense 
subject is compressed forbids tin* author to give much 
detail. Our scanty knowledge of a mighty continent is 
usefully refreshed and increased by every page. One does 
not at all moments icalise that the overwhelming majority 
of the population are either puic Indians or tvrshzos, the 
descendants of Indians and whites, while mulattos sprung 
from whites and negroes, and sambos, the cluldien of 
Indians and negroes also form a considerable proportion 
of the population. In Peril and Ecuador the white ele- 
ment is only 0 per cent., and in the whole c ountry " the; 
pure European element does not amount to 10 per cent, 
of the total population." 

The book has an appreciative I deface by M. Poinc are, 
who has lately lieen made President of the French Republic. 
It is an excellent introduction to the study of the Soutli 
American States, whose vexed and turbulent history is so 
little known. We remember the* sentence that found a 
place in Balmaccda’s politic al testament written immedi- 
ately before li*s suicide. " All the; foundcis of Soutli 
American independence have dic'd in dungeons, in piison 
cells, or have been assassinated, or have perished in pro- 
scription and exile " M. Garcia -(‘aid cion promises a 
happier future, though he strange!} enough seems to fail 
to take into account the labour problems which will make 
themselves deeply felt in South America, and that soon. 


OF HONEST REPORT.* 

Tt is a vicious, though not unusual, method of reviewing 
that picks out all the bad points in a book (or selects a 
good sample of them), and passes the rest with an easy 
sentence of commendation. Yet, as one who lias had an 
opportunity of cxpicssing under his own signature his 
indebtedness to this striking and thought -piovoking book 
by Mis.-, Underhill, 1 would like to take this opportunity 
of dealing with its one; outstanding misapprehension. 
There are passages in her interpretation ot the hidden 
passionate life of Christ (notably in her account of the 
events attending the Crucifixion) where she seems quaintly 
to boggle at the supernatural, which is the more strange 
as the virtue of her whole interpretation is nothing if it is 
not based on the supernatural. Hut that is an incidental 
disagreement, such as the encounter of two minds must 
always provoke. Her chapter on " St. Paul and the 
Mystic Way," especially the first portion of it, is a wonder- 
ful piece of orderly elucidation, it is when she* comes to 
"The Joliannine Mystic" that one is set aback. Her 
interpretation here is just of the sort most inclined to 
throw the mystical apprehension of a World lie yon d worlds 
into the very disiepute it should be ambitious to avoid. 

I am not concerned with critical considerations. In the 
present instance they seem to be; based chiefly on the 
naive assumption that tiie wntei himself was nol an 
original thinkri ; and that therefore l£ l must have been 
indebted to Alexandrian idealism for much of Ins outlook. 
Which seems to lx; a neat instance of the first logical 
fallac y. Miss Undeihill. however, accepts this temporary 
outpost of German theological criticism (whic h is aban- 
doning most of the outposts it took so sturdily some twenty 
years ago) ; and she is therefore* fared with the pioblem 
of the events recorded by John that are not to Ik* found 
in flic " Synoptic Record," in the fust half of his Gospel, 
and all the lengthy speeches 111 the second half. Her 
solution is without doubt as ingenious as it is sincere. 
Briefly it is this : that John in states of religious trance 

• " The Mystic Way." By Evelyn Underhill. 12s. Od. net. 

(Dent.) *» 


saw visions and heard voices, which visions and voices- 
become so real to him that lie set them down in a con- 
secutive account, declaring them 'to be an authentic life of 
his Master. Fac ed bravely, the situation comes to this : 
that John has practised on us a colossal piece of fraud, a 
piece of fraud hardly conceivable of a man who displays 
so exquisitely puie a spirit as pervades the whole of his- 
book, but which lie makes the worse; by declaring in the 
very head and front of his account that " we speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen." Miss 
Undeihill quotes sonic instances of those who have seen, 
m such states of vision, episodes of the life of Christ with 
extraoi cl man 1 y intimate and precise detail, as though they 
had lived in the veiy air and space of the things they 
saw —such as the visions experienced by John of the Cross- 
and Julian oi Norwich. But Julian related her experiences 
as ]>crsonaI visions . she did not try to thimblc-ng them 
into actual events as treasured in her memory of them. 
That is the difference. It is the difference between an 
honest report and one that is not honest Because, assum- 
ing Miss Underhill’s interpretation, John in his waking 
consciousness must have known the difference between the 
two tilings. 

There are some who accept the truth of John's report ; 
there are some who do not. Both are conceivable alti- 
tudes of mind. Miss Underhill, in her reverence for a 
passing phase of German theology (with its typuul Saxon 
heaviness), both docs and does not : with the result that 
her mystic ism, in this one instance, chmgcs its " y " for an 
" 1." To support her interpret;! I1011 she quotes four sayings 
put by John into the month of ('linst as having an obvious, 
reference to events that occurred long after Ins life on 
earth : and each of them fails her. They are worth ex- 
amination — on purely rational, cxegctical grounds. 

(1) "Thus, ‘Other men laboured, and ye are entered 
info their labours ’ . true enough of those who followed 
St. Paul, not of those who preceded him " But why not ? 
Was not ( I11 1st always referring to the labours and jierse- 
eutions of the Hebrew prophets who preceded Him ? 
(2) " ' Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink His blood, ye have no life m you ' —incredible upon 
the lips of the human Jesus." And yet it was the human 
Jesus who established the strange ritual of the Bread and 
Wine ! (3) " ‘ If the world hate you, yc know that it 

hated Me liefore it hated you ’ : a direct reference to the 
first persecutions of the Church." Why not a direct 
reference to the hatred of the Sanhedrim against this new 
following, thaf, with the entrance into Jerusalem, they hacl 
all encountered in lull * (4) " * 1 am in My Falher, and 

ye in Me anti J in you ’ : the deeply mystical formula of 
John's own experience* and belief." But why should it 
Ik* any the less odd as a formula of John’s experience and 
belief than of Christ's ? 

Authentic or not, John's account is at least a logical 
entity , and deserves to be treated as such. And it is a 
pity that Miss Underhill has not done so, because the 
other parts of her book are as subtle m their sympathy 
as they are striking in their exegesis 

Darkkll Figgis. 
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RISING DAWN. By Harold Begbic. Os. (Hockler & 
Stoufi hton ) 

Simple in design and quiet in style is Mr. Harold Begbie’s- 
new novel of English life in the fourteenth century. But 
the picture gains in clarity and charm by the selection the 
author has made from all the rich and varied material 
relating to the most picturesque age in our history. Frois- 
sart and Chaucer, Langland and Wycliffe, with Wat Tyler 
in the background, lived in the days when Andrew Mallet 
set out from his father’s manor house near Pevensey, on 
a ride to the palace of John cf Gaunt in London. With all 
that Froissart stands for Mr. £egbie has no concern. The* 
Flemish chronicler paints the sunset of feudal chivalry in. 
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glowing colours, but he is blind to the hues of the new 
dawn, which, as in Arctiq skies at summer, mingle with the 
iridescepce of a decaying order of things. It was one of 
the great moments in the life of the English nation one 
of the great moments indeed in the life of mankind. For 
the birth of the spirit of modern liberty was then taking 
place. It is this birth of liberty that Mr. Begbie clearly, 
simply, and finely describes through the frank, honest eyes 
df his young country hero. The Sussex squire starts on Ins 
journey with the Froissart view of life . trained by Ins 
warlike father for war, he regards the world as a picturesque 
and exciting tournament, in which he intends to wm knight- 
hood and fortune by strength and skill of hand He is the 
gallant and honourable young squire that Chain or has 
painted for us in the " Canterbury 'rales" — ralhci as an 
exemplar, 1 am afraid, than as a study from daily life. 
And Chaucer in person intervenes in his careei, and helps 
him to enter the service of John of (humt. Attached to 
the train of the Royal Duke is a little, thin, elderly ( >xfnrd 
man, Doctor Wycliffe. So Andrew's rule to London with 
news of some political importance, with which his fatlici 
has entrusted him, leads him into the chief ccntie of the 
new forces m English life For the action of his story, 
Mr Begbie has gone to a cutious law case mentioned in the 
" Calendar of Patent Rolls," m which it is iciouled that 
John of daunt heard the appeal of John Shaky! in a suit 
brought by the sistei of Robot Hanley It is a strange, 
picturesque, di amatic affair, well known to every close 
student of the troublous period between tin 4 death of 
Fdward III and the temporary disgiace ot John ol daunt 
But no historical novelist, whom 1 know of, has seen its 
high value, as Mr Begbie has done It reveals in a most 
vivid way the lading ideals of chivalry ami the sordid cunning 
that worked beneath the tiappmgs <»f honourable warfare* 
The matter is too mil irate foi explanation in a review 
it is a story with some quick turns and sudden surprises, 
and Mr. Begbie tells it admirably His hero plays a -.mail 
part in it, his position being a very dubious one* He is 
used as a dull, honest tool by John of daunt for a mean, 
disgraceful purpose. Disillusioned at last, he gives up all 
hope of worldly success, loses the woman he* loves, and be- 
comes one of 1 >oc tor Wyc lifTe's Russel Priests. Th** gradual 
awakening of his mind and soul, under the stress of < ncum- 
stanc es, is trac ed m a natural and very moving manner 


THE DANCING CHILD By Brenda Girvin and Monica 
Cosens 6s (Chapman A Hall ) 


" 'Hie Dancing Child " is 


a novel with a pm pose. 

_ _ *• -If Any- 

where in these 
■ , leal m s o f 
stage loman- 
ces and reali- 
< ics there be 
need for the 
plea of this 
tale, and if 
that plea be 
heard, then 
let it not pass 
u u heeded/ * 
urge t li e 
a u t hoi s i n 
their shoit 
foreword The 
business end 
of the story— 
for it has its 
play in 1 end 
as w e 1 1 - - is 
directed 
against those 
unscrupulous 
persons w li o 
adopt clevei 
children with 
the sole idea 
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of exploiting 
them on the 
stage a n d 
living on 
their earn- 
ings To this 
type belongs 
Kthel Pa ton, 
a heartless, 
moreen ary 
woman, who 
seeing mone- 
tary possi- 
bilities m the 
e x q u i s i t e 
dancing of a 
charming lit- 
tle Irish girl, 
adopts the 
c It 1 1 d a n d 
brings her 
to London. 

Soon, undci 
the name of 
Berry Traill, 
the ten year- 
old d a n c e r 
wins fame in 
the principal 

pait of a children's play at a West Lnd theatre, and 
the far-seeing " inothei " is living a life of ease and 
luxiiiy, while the child has to work hard, not only on the 
st.ige, but also in the si hoolroom Ber.y is treated with 
the utmost meanness by her parasitic " mother," who 
cleverly trades upon the child's belie! in Paudeen, the King 
of the Fairies, to imbue her to become a willing slave, and 
to forego most of the pleasuies wlni li children love. The 
authors trace Berry's career tlnough the " leggy " stage 
when, in spite of the cruel efforts made to cheek her growth, 
she persists in adding to her pom little stature, anil finally 
on to the music-halls where, as Sweet Kit, she has her tram 
of fast followers, and is knot ked down bv her " mother " 
to the highest bidder A pleasant love story is intertwined 
wutli the main plot of " The Dancing Child," which is col- 
oured throughout with a genuine aiiectiou loi children and 
concern for their welfare. 

AN INN UPON THE ROAD. By Janet Dodge o*> (Sulg- 
vvick 6c Jackson ) 

It 's certainly an interesting spci illation to imagine that 
Love is merely “An Inn upon the Road " ol I de, where 
woman may lest a night or two and then continue her 
journey along tin highway. This is apparently Miss 
Dodge's philosophy, anil hei latest work endeavours to 
show the possibility ol sin h a dogma in the prisons of 
Natalie I lei ben and < onr.id \laik. She hastens to 
assme hei leaders that woman is the letter for Love, but 
that tlie mistake she often makes, is in thinking that Love 
fulfilled n the ultimate end, instead oi the threshold, oi a 
new Lite And from this point of view the book is well 
wmth studying, but as a novel, it can hardly be deemed a 
success as the absence of a legitimate plot might weaiy its 
leadcis unless they vvcic interested in the author's premises 
'Hie principal <li Watters in this story are types sometimes 
met with, but seldom appreciated, sm h as the masculine 
Helen and Natalie's fnvolous mother, who repiesent some 
of the influences which contribute to the final separation 
of Natalie anil hei lovcis, although the climax is pircjpitatrd 
by the girl hei self who cannot assimilate the nle.i of self 
sacrifice to true Love 'I he book involves a somewh.it 
new departure in ctluis and as such is wmth leading 

THE HOUSE OF SPIES. M\* Warwick Deeping o- (Cassell ) 

"Ten yards awa\ Jasper Bcnham lay iLit on In-. hack, 
one arm flung out, the other twisted as though it were 
broken. The lantern swayed uncertainly .it the gate, and 
then came down into the road. Jt showed the white face 
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and the slight figure of a girl, a red cloak flung over her 
shoulders, her dress open at the throat.*' This was the 
first meeting of the hero and the heroine. The novel closes 
with Nance Durrcll wounded but safe in Jasper’s arms, 
while the villain of the piece, a French spy, is shot in a duel 
on the shore. Mr. Deeping has gone back to the i>eriod 
when Napoleon’s threatened invasion set the South of 
England astir, blit the interest of the story lies in the ad- 
ventures of Jasper and Nance, the latter a girl who was 
mixed up, thanks to her fanatical father, with the intrigues 
of a French count on behalf of Napoleon. There is plenty 
of fighting, or rather of rough play, in the book, and Mr. 
Warwick J>ceping as usual has succeeded in making a series 
of exciting situations hold the reader’s interest to the end. 
De Rothan is a full-blooded blackguard of the aristocratic 
type. His exploits strain the probabilities a little, but 
that is a detail. The story 111 the main is alive with romance, 
and it runs briskly from start to finish. 

INEFFECTUAL FIRES* By E. M Smith- Dam pier. 6s. 

(Andrew Melrose ) 

We have to congratulate Mr. Smith-Dampier on a finely 
conceived novel, 'flic two central figures are an artist, or 
rather a would-be artist, who mistakes cleverness for genius, 
and an elderly countrywoman with a strong maternal 
instinct. The afitisl is hampered by a father who has no 
sympathy with the artistic tastes which his son has inherited 
from an Italian^. mother, and the woman has to overcome, 
by the sheer devotion of her nature to the boy, the Puritan 
prejudices of her environment. Sabina Blanchflowcr 
behaves nobly. She gives up her home to let her protege 
have his chance of Italy, and while the sacrifice is in vain, 
as far as the lad’s success goes, she returns a richer woman. 
There arc bits of by-play in the novel, love-making and a 
description of Sir Joshua Reynolds's household, but the 
dominating interest of the story lies m the interaction ot the 
two main characters, and Mr. Smith-Dampier has con- 
trived to work this out with admirable skill. The Italian 
scenes are vivid, in spite of the tragedy which looms over 
them from the first. But we should like to know how 
Sabina’s Bible, " opened at random for consolation, gave 
the words to her pointing finger Let Satan stand at his 
right hand.’ ” The devil did tempt poor Shaw in his hour 
of collapse and failure, but m what Bible did Sabina dis-’ 
cover this gloomy prophecy > 

THE SILENCE OF MEN* By H. F. Prevost Battcrsby. Gs. 

(John Lane.) 

On the voyage to India John March is laid captive by 
the fascinations of Lynne Ashburton, whom he marries — 
on the quiet — after a decent interval to prove the per- 
manency of his love. He is, unfortunately, rather too 
conscientious an official, and his duties compel him to be 
away from home very often. So the marriage, of which 
very few people know, is not a success. Lynne ends it 
by committing bigamy and leaving India with a very un- 
attractive " husband.” Years pass, and March continues 
to keep silence. He returns to England and falls seriously 
in love with an innocent girl. Meanwhile, Lynne is not 
happy as a leader of society, and gives indications that 
she is anxious to return to March. She threatens him with 
exposure. And there arc other elements in the situation 
to complicate the tangle. It is solved by the discovery 
that she had married yet another man before she met March, 
and that this gentleman died before she Oiarricd her third 

husband. * So March is free to go his own way, and 
everything ends happily. Mr. Prevost Battersby uses 
every possible art to make this unlikely story attractive 
and credible, and, while he fails utterly where the second 
point is concerned, he achieves some considerable success 
in the lirst. * 4 The Silence of Men ” is not at all a great 
book, but it is very well written, and the Indian scenes— of 
which there arc too, few — are genuinely illuminating. 

A BALKAN PRINCE* By Charles G. D. Roberts. 2 s. net 

(Everett) 

A surprise awaits the admires of Mr. Charles G. D. 
Roberts's delightful studies of animal life. The author's 


latest book is upon totally different lines ; * it constitutes, 
we believe, its writer’s first regular novel. It is something 
more than passable and readable ; it is quite an excellent 
story in its way, in spite of the fact that, after a pleasantly 
intriguing beginning, there is an interpolation of a lengthy 
and unnecessary railway journey and a great deal of " im- 
proving ” conversation upon the merits of various aero- 
planes, all of which aie now out of date. However, once 
the reader has skipped that, he will find a good deal to 
interest him. The plot is decidedly strong, and clever use 
has been made of recent events in the Balkans, involving 
an original and fairly plausible explanation of the motives 
underlying the declaration of war on the part of the allied 
states. The characters also — a Servian Prince, an English 
army officer, an American adventurer, and a French lady- 
spy — arc pleasant and fairly human. Still, though 'we are 
glad of anything Mr. Roberts cares to give us, we must 
confess that we prefer him in his earlier vein. So many* 
people might have written “ A Balkan Prince/’ so few can 
write the animal stories. 

IFS AND ANS. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Gs. (Mills & 
Boon.) 

Mr. Marriott Watson can tell a good story. In this 
volume he has told fourteen, and the first four arc domi- 
nated by the same hero, Richard Derrick, who faces death 
in several forms, and chiefly by reason of his chivalry 
towards beautiful Spanish ladies. This is more than the 
book for an idle hour, for the work is careful and worth 
attention. In another sense it is par excellence the book 
for an idle hour, for the stories arc arresting, dramatic, 
vivid and well varied. Just once or twice their author 
plays Providence m a fashion which is almost too childlike ; 
but even then wc are glad that a comfortable tidying up 
in the final paragraphs leaves no pang to mar a story which 
has given pleasure. 

THE FRINGE OF THE DESERT. By Rachel Swete Macna- 
mara. Gs. (Herbert Jenkins ) 

We had not thought to chance so soon on an antithesis 
to " Bella Donna " and Miss Macnainara will not take the 
reference amiss, for the resemblance and the contrast may 
be purely unintentional. Mr. 1 lichens gave us an adven- 
turess removing one husband for the sake of another ; 
Miss Maenamara gives us a fascinating artist committing 
bigamy through egotism and weakness. But in the case of 
" Bella Donna ” the environment was essential to the story, 
seeing that nowhere in the fashionable world could slow 
murder be so safely compassed as in a private dahabeah 
upon the Nile. Miss Macnamara’s hero on the other hand, 
could have committed bigamy pretty nearly anywhere. 
Her excuse is that she paints the splendours of Egyptian 
scenery with a pen that makes us grateful, and though her 
paragraphs now and then seem to say “ Let us be descrip- 
tive/* they beguile us none the less. Where she gains on 
Mr. Hichcns is that she docs not try to rival his sultri- 
ness of passion, and she keeps her characters intensely 
human. She gives us in Mildred Ivors and Hcsper Marlowe 
two delightful women, modern in the best sense, and full 
of perfect feeling, and their coming together in a tragic 
climax strains no probabilities. 

MINNA. From the Danish of Karl Gjellerup. 6s. (William 
Hemcmann.) 

Strindberg and the other great outstanding figures of the 
Scandinavian invasion of English literature have very little 
to fear from this excellent translation by C. L. Nielsen of 
Karl Gjcllerup’s “ Minna/' This story of a young Dane's 
infatuation for a governess is a very simple and artless affair, 
and it depends less on skill of construction and depth of 
psychological analysis than it does on its naturalness and 
obviousness — and on the power of kind-hearted people to 
feel " Poor things, how they must suffer I How bitter and 
cruel are the disillusions that attend a nice young man's 
love 1 M As a matter of fact, however, hardened novel 
readers will be warned off this book by the preface — by the 
reference to the death of the hero which “ I am half happy, 
half sorry, to say," observes Gjellerup, “ took place not many 
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years after he* had lost his beloved Minna. Indeed, the 
fear which she mentioned in her letter to Stephenson that 
Fenger’s chest was not strong, proved to be less unfounded 
than he himself supposed. It was also thought probable 
by his doctor that the heart-wound of which these pages 
tell added a fuel to the complaint from which he was already 
suffering." The experienced in fiction know full well the 
different types of these emotional but consumptive North- 
erners, and. as the truth must be told, Karl Gjellerup does 
not, in " Minna." make us like them any better than \\c did 
when we met them years and years ago, in the pages of stones 
written by young English ladies of quality, and wished 
them an early and happy decease. 

THE OUTLAW. By David Hennessey. 6s. (Hodder & 

Stdughton.) 

The award of the second prize of /400 in Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton’s recent novel competition to “ The Outlaw " 
in some respects must have been an action requiring con- 
siderable pluck on the part of Miss Harraden, Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll, and Mr. Shorter, the adjudicators. For 
11 The Outlaw/ 1 is not at all the sort of book that one would 
expect to win such a prize. It is sensational — parts of it, 
indeed, come perilously near to melodrama — the style 111 
which it is written is not particularly literary, and a number 
of its characters arc conventional ami ineffective. Vet 
it is quite a fine book in its way Defects such as those 
mentioned are almost inherent in its scheme ; and it 
possesses virtues which tip the scale heavily in its favour. 
To begin with, it is an excellent story, genuinely interesting 
and good to read and essentially unusual. Hitherto the 
bushranger of fiction has been either a totally impossible 
blend of Robin Hood, D’Artagnan, and Don Quixote, or a 
sinister scoundrel before whom the woolliest villains of the 
Wild West pale into insignificance. Salathiel, Mr Hen- 
nessey's Outlaw, is neither. He is, in his way. a creation — 
certainly an arresting figure. Life has treated him hardly 
and unfairly, and although his resentment and revenge 
may not be pretty, they are at least consistent with his 
charactei. Salathiel is a human being ; one can believe 
in him. This is the crux of the whole book, for it stands 
or falls by this one character. In other respects “ The 
Outlaw " is a well-handled, capable piece of work. It is 
written in a style that at worst is businesslike and at 
best is remarkably well suited to the subject-matter of the 
story ; it is crowded with incident ; and it presents a fresh 
and vigorous — though one-sided — picture of a period of 
Australian history which is little known or studied in this 
country. In fact, " The Outlaw," may not be a great 
novel, but at least it is a very good one. 

THE CURSE OF THE NILE By Douglas Shidcn. 6s. 

(Stanley Paul ) 

" The Curse of the Nile " is a powerfully diamatie story 
inspired by the tragedy of Gordon. It presents a striking 
and realistic picture of life in the Sudan from the siege ol 
Khartoum to the battle of Omdurman- -covering a period 
of more than fouitecn years. There is a glittering thread 
of romance winding its way through the woeful talcs of 
suffering and terror, like a silver stream that at last out- 
distances the bloodshed and misery and glides on its way 
peacefully after they arc. all over. The dreadful scenes 
in the prison of the Khalifa are true and taken from the 
actual experience of three men — -whi^h fact makes them 
only the more horrible and unforgettable The hero of 
the story is a young English officer, the heroine a beautiful 
Sicilian gill with wonderful eyes which serve a strange, 
peculiarly useful purpose when the owner of them is placed 
in critical and dangerous positions. Both these young 
people are doomed to endure all manner of peril and hard- 
ship, including a long separation, before Fate relents and, 
lifting them out of harm's way, gives them to ca< h other. 
Mr. Sladcn is obviously at home with his subject, and the 
story carries with it from beginning to end the atmosphere 
of place and period which the author has realized so suc- 
cessfully, and which makes the book as real on its sunnier 
as on its darker side. It is a stirring novel ; fact and 


fiction are very skilfully woven together, and the whole 
story is one of absorbing inteicst. 

CANDLELIGHT DAYS. By Adeline M. Teskey. 6s. 

(Cassell.) * 

Miss Teskey 's latest book is a little difficult to classify. 
It is not a novel, and we suspect that large parts of it are 
not even fiction. A' the same time it is not a book of 
genuine reminiscence, for the author has obviously allowed 
her imagination to colour a good many of the scenes she 
describes. And— if we may say so without offence — Miss 
Teskey herself is quite wrong in describing it as a story, as 
she does in her “ note ” at the beginning. There is no story 
about it. The boy who is supposed to be the narrator grows- 
up — that is all. We can only describe it -rathei clumsily — 
as a fairly detailed picture of the life of old-time pioneers in 
Canada -to be more exact, in the State of Ontario. We 
admit that wc have gone into this point at too great length 
for the purposes of a short notice, but we think it our duty 
to warn off those readers who ask nothing more from a 
novel than an exciting plot. They are bound to be dis- 
appointed. However, there must be a large number of 
people to whom Miss Teskey ‘s delicately vivid methods of 
narration and genial sympathy with a large number of 
strongly contrasted charact rs, are bound to appeal. They 
will find that " Candlelight Days,” takes a high place 
among the most delightful Canadian books that have ever 
been written. + 

THE LIFE MASK. By the Author oi ” He Who Passed/' 
6s (lieincmann.) 

"JIe Who Passed,” one of the most remarkable of last 
year’s novels, was put forward as an actual biography — a 
strange life-story that was entirely true. In ” The Life 
Mask ” the anonymous author confesses that she has tried 
a 'prentice hand at fiction, but her fiction is so vividly and 
powerfully realistic that it reads almost as it it were as true 
as the true story. Written in the first person, it is the 
record of a woman, still young, who had lieen sentenced to 
imprisonment for life for the murder of her husband. After 
nearly ten years in prison she was set at liberty, so ill that she 
was believed to be dying ; but an old nurse mothered her 
and brought her back to health, and so she came to face life 
shrin kingly again, always in fear of her dreadful secret 
being discovered. Through the earlier half of the book the 
reader is aware of this black shadow that is over her, but the 
secret is as cunningly kept from him as she was keeping it 
from the world at large For sufficiently convincing 
reasons, she has no doubt of her guilt. She meets and 
loves a man who falls passionately m love with her, but 
because she loves him she is desperately determined not 
to many him and risk bringing any shadow of her dreadful 
shame over his career. It is a poignantly dramatic situa- 
tion , she is on the verge of self-destruction, as the only 
way out of it, since he tesolutely refuses to be sent away, 
when circumstances force her to a confession of the truth, 
and, following this, comes a revelation of her innocence 
that is only less surprising than the identity of the real 
criminal. It is a well imagined, distinctly clever story ; - 
the characters are alive* and human, and the interest is 
thoroughly sustained from the opening sentence to the finish. 

THE HONEY-STAR. By Tickner Edwardcs. 6s. (Hutchin- 
son.) 

The hero has two obstacles to encounter. ELisabel 
March, his pretty neighbour, is the daughter of a rival bee- 
keeper, and there had l>een ail old feud between the two 
families But love triumphs, and the pair fall in love. 
The second obstacle to their happiness lies m the jealousy 
of another woman. Rose Petherway, a rather sensuous 
creature, sets herself to break her old lover’s j>cace by 
raking up a scandal in his past life, and this plot occupies 
the second half of the story The first is more idyllic. 
Still, by a rather conventional device, the scandal is exposed 
and cleared up, so that the idyllic atmosphere pervades tlic 
close of the romance There is a capital description of a 
horse-fair.* Mr. Edwardcs has drenched his pages with the 
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slumber on undisturbed. The factions and disputes of 
religious persons have ever been the Church’s most insidious 
foes, and wordlings have often quoted in derision Tertullian’s 
observation : ” See how these Christians love one another." 
But St. Alban’s is something infinitely greater than the 
cause of a contest where the combatants joined in " pelting 
each other for the public good.” It is a monument of 
unselfish devotion rendered by most saintly and talented 
men to the greatest of all causes. " The Church which is 
to win England for Christ must go into the highways and 
hedges, into the slums, and the cellars and the reeking 
garrets of a population which lives twelve in a room, and 
there proclaim the Acceptable Year of the Lord —the 
simultaneous deliverance from moral and from physical 
degradation,” writes Mr. Russell, and this has been for 
fifty years the object, end, and law and purpose of St. 
Alban's existence. 

PEERESSES OF THE STAGE* By Cranstoun Metcalfe. 

1 os 6d.net. (Melrose) 

This is a book about actresses who have married Peers 
of tiie Realm, and it is written ft nm a point of view that 
recalls the history ot gentle Jane. " She was good as gold, 
and when she grew' up she was given m marriage to a first- 
class Karl who kept his carnage.” Indeed, writing the 
life of Maria I<Vote who became Countess of Harrington, 
alter a somewhat adventurous career, the author says : 
” On the principle that in this world we get pretty much 
what we deserve, we accept this marriage to the Karl of 
Harrington as good evidence that Maria Foote was a sound 
little woman at heart.” The author is determined to set 
down naught m malice*, and this is of course praiseworthy ; 
yet perhaps a trifling hint of malice might have made the 
book a little more piquant. Jf we must carp we may 
object that sugar and spice and all things nice, after all, 
may be rather cloying , i specia’ly when the author treats 
of the best of all possible worlds wherein pretty musical 
comedy actresses attain toatcrrestial paradise of motor-cars, 
and, we arc instructed, ” expense is no object.” Un- 
doubtedly, humdrum folk like to have glimpses vouchsafed 
to them of so brilliant an existence ; we all hunger for 
romance, and although there may be very little real romance 
in these lives, vet there is a colourable imitation of the 
romantic ; and Mi. Metcalfe u-es it to excellent purpose 
in this ably written and entertaining volume. Photographs 
of many pretty musical comedy actresses embellish the 
lettcqircss. 


Dotee on new Boobs. 


MESSRS. WARD LOCK & CO. 

The subject matter of Miss Lindsay Russell's Souls In Pawn 
(6s), is somewhat scandalous but dramatic m quality. She 
deals with the wavs of life of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
of Irish race in Australia, and, if she may be believed, chastitv 
and sobriety are not among their ruling virtues. However this 
may be, Miss Russell has got hold of a sombre, unusual, tragical 
theme ; but shows little power in the handling and development 
of it. She inclines to use the methods of a serial writer of the 
mystifying sort, instead of boldly stating at once her main 
situation, and then working with strength and directness through 
some great scenes to the grand conclusion. We are afraid that 
if the book attracts any considerable attentt At, it will be more 
by reason of its savage attack upon the character of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Australia, than because of its qualities as a 
piece of literature. The characters are indicated rather than 
drawn There is no insight, no intensity of vision into the 
workings of human nature under strange and terrible conditions. 
In short. Miss Russell is hardly equal to carrying out so amazingly 
painful a study of modern life as she has conceived. 

MESSRS. EVERETT & CO. 

On opening Mrs. Coulson Kernahan’s latest novel -The 
Mystery ot Mere Hall (6s.) -one finds oneself immediately in 
tfeiff very depths of a grim mystery. In the spacious grounds 
surrounding a decayed and isolated old mansion known as Mere 
Hall, a coffin-shaped box is being buried by lanthorn light, 
and two young girls are the unseen witnesses. Suddenly there 


is the sharp crack of a revolver, and the terrified girls hurry 
away from the uncanny scene -blit the reader's interest is fully 
awakened by then, and does not abate until the end. The plot, 
complicated though it is, entangling many lives m its tragic 
skein, is well constructed and bristling with dramatic incidents* 
Mrs. Coulson Kernahan lias got a good story to tell, and knows 
how to tell it. Her heroine, a pretty girl of seventeen, fresh 
from a convent school, lives with her weird grandfather at Mere 
Hall The great gloomy house is too oppressive for her rebellious 
nature and she runs away from its shadows, only to be sub- 
merged in other troubles and difficulties. It is a good sensa- 
tional tale with a strong love interest running through it, and 
several thrilling ” curtains.” 

MESSRS RKLFE BROTHERS. 

At all seasons of the year there are young ears o^en for It 
good fairy-tale, and for such there comes Miss K. E Cogswell's 
pretty volume, The Three Black Stones, and Other Stories, 
(2s net). Its themes are fresh and its style lucid, and it is 
brightened by clever illustrations % 

MESSRS HEATH. CRANTON & OUSELEY. ^ 

We confess we are puzzled by The Poetical CompenAun, 
compiled by Mr D J< Broadbent (6s net). Mr. BroadMlt 
terms his volume " Three Centuries of the Best English Verse #r 
The period is from 1608 to 1870, and he begins with Milton and 
ends with Adam Lindsay Gordon ; yet he includes no word from 
Keats, Shelley and Byron He goes to America for " the best 
English verse ” of Whittier and Lowell ; he gives us many poems 
by Southey and by Kingsley, yet not a single line from^ the 
pen of Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning. Is this a ” Com- 
pendium ” of what Mr. Broadbent likes best, or what ? 

Mr. FRANCIS GRIFFITHS 

Lieut -Col William Sedgwick has written a second volume on 
Man and His Future (6s net) lbs sub-title is " The Anglo- 
Saxon : His Part and His Place ” His book is in one way a 
survey of the teaching of Darwin and Herbert Spencer, and a 
declaration of the belief that Science and Religion, hand 111 hand, 
can achieve and explain all things ; while Science alone u» 111 the 
end but a cul-de-sm , leaving man with but confusion for his 
outlook The book holds thought and incites thought, and is 
the outcome of strong conviction 

MESSRS. CASSELL & CO, LTD 

It is as natural to love a fairy talc as it would be churlish 
to criticise it For our own part we are extremely grateful to 
Olive Christian Mackirdy for her new storv, Love’s Soldier 
(6s ). It is a long time since wc have enjoyed anything as much 
as Robert Hayes’s interview with his publisher. Robert pro- 
tested against the excessive generosity of the terms offered, and 
Mr Standing (quite naturally) figuratively embraced him. But 
this is only an incidental trifle in this fairy tale. Robert Hayes, 
banker's clerk, adopted Elizabeth Morns, and from this moment 
his fortunes never took a wrong turning. With the profits of 
his bodk he became a financial power, obtained a seat in the 
Cabinet, and named his own price to the Premier. When he 
married Mollie Maclean, the daughter of his old chief, the King 
was present at the ceremony, and told Mollie to sign her name 
m the register as Mary Stirling. For Robert Hayes had a 
well-kept secret : he had been created Duke of Stirling. 

MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON. 

For any man who is lacking in self-confidence, or a little 
inclined to be disheartened m the face of misfortune, a reading 
of Mr. Herbert Kaufman's Do Something ! Be Something 1 
(2s net) should prove the best and most effective ot all avail- 
able tonics We would go further and say it is a book to be 
placed in the hands of every young man at the outset of his 
career, for it preaches a gospel of energy, common-sense, and 
resolute self-confidence with a vigour and fiery optimism that 
are in themselves heartening and inspiring. " The right type 
of man will raise a grove of tig- trees in a desert. Failure isn't 
a disease of locality -it's a personal habit. Anybody can get a 
steady living out of steady effort. The same clock that ticks 
off twenty-four hours for one man can't cheat his neighbour." 
So runs Mr. Kaufman'*,, homely, forcible philosophy. He has 
no belief in luck Thousands of capable men, he says, have 
remained nonentities " simply because they had a fool idea 
that Fortune keeps a visiting list. She doesn't. She hasn't 
stirred from home since she first went into business. . . . There 
are no tramways to her door. No man who ever found the path 
managed to leave footprints to guide another over exactly the 
same route. She gives nothing. . . . The price of her goods 
must be paid for in grit and ability." Every page bristles with 
shrewd hints and practical counsel, and the sum of it is this: 
" The world is on the back of every man. Shrink from its 
weight and your burden grows doubly heavy. Carry it with 
squared shoulders and a light heart and it rides like a bubble." 
A wise book and a brave one, whose strong, healthful tl oughts, 
blow through a reader's mind like jthe bracing morning lir on 
a mountain. 
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MACMILLAN S LIST. 

MR. BRYCE'S NEW BOOK. 

University and Historical Addresses 

Delivered during a Residence in 1 the Unitld Sta es as 
Ambassador of Oreat Britain. By the Right Hon. JAMES 
BRYCE, O.M. 8vo. Hs. fid. net. 


Lore of Proserpine. By mauricu Hewlett. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Morning Post — '* To lovers of literary art, ten of the 
eleven chapters must yield perpetual pleasuic, so rich and 
supple is the style, so keen the flashes of thought and humour, 
so beautifully told the alleged instances of commerce between 
the author or his witnesses and the creatures of the fairy- world.” 


Vol. IV. Just Ready. 

Lollardy and the Reformation in 

England. j4n Hislorkal Survey. 

By the late JAMES GAIRDNKR, C.B., LL.I)., D.l.llt. 
Vol. IV. Edited by WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.LItt. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

*** Previously published. Vols. I. and II. 21s. net. 
Vol. Iff. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Seine from Havre to Paris. By sir 

EDWARD THORPE, C.B., E.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 
I2s. 6d. net. 

Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised. 

The Scenery of Switzerland and the 
Causes to which it is due. By the late 

LORD AVEBURY. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, 
with some New Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Psyche's Task. A Discourse Concern- 
ing the Influence of Superstition on 
the Growth of Institutions. second 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. To which is added 
“The Scope of social Anthiopology.” By Prof. J. G. 
FRAZER, D.CL. 8vo | Shortly 


The Inside of the Cup. By winston 

CHURCHILL, Author of ” Richard Carvel,” etc. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

Daily Chronicle — ,f Ordinary criticism, the remark that 
this is a clever book, an absorbing story, does not seem 
appropriate to describe Mr. Churchill’s latest. 1 he story 
is too unusual for such trite phrasing, and one calculated to 
arouse much thought and great argument among those who 
read it.” 

A Prisoner in FairylaCd. (The book that 

‘Uncle Paul’ wrote.) By ALOERNON BLACK- 
WOOD, Author of ” JImbo,” etc. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

I he Westminster Gazette - ** A book which every lover of 
Mr. Blackwood’s tiniuuc work will hail with enthusiasm and 
close with satisfaction.” 


LAWRENCE STERNE. 

TRISTRAM SHANDY AND SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
Two vols. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. Roxburgh binding. 
5s. net each. [Library of English Classics. 

LAWRENCE STERNE. By H. D. TRAILL. Crown 8vo. 
Library Edition. 2s. net. Popular Edition. Is. 6d. 
Sewed. Is. Fean. 8vo, Pocket Edition. Is. net. 

[ English Men of Letters. 


Mr. Heinemann’s New 
Books. 


THE MEN AROUND THE 

KAISER. By FREDERIC W. WILE 

(Correspondent of ” Daily Mail ” in Berlin). With 
Portraits. 6s. net. 

"A readable jiuI useful volume Daily News. 

RUE AND ROSES. By angela 

LANOER. Intro, by W. L. COURTNEY. Ss. net. 

“ A stoiy that has been felt all through, ami the nsult Ik that 
Its simple chronicle Is <Jttply and lastingly lmpt t-ssivt "—Daily 
1 degraph . 

MADAME ROYALE. a dm- 

graphy of the Duchesse d’Angoulertte. By ERNEST 
DAIJDET. 10s. net. One of the most pathetic 
figures taking part in the great Ficnch Revolutionary 
Periods. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

CAMERA ADVENTURES 
In the AFRICAN WILDS. 

Beautifully Illustrated with Photographs by the 
Author, A. R. DUGMORE. 12a. 6d. net. 

DAUDER. By JOHN MASEFIELD (Author 
of “The Everlasting Mercy.”) 3e. 6d. net. 

"‘Dauber’ is a (me piece of writing, probably as m iKnihccnt a 
picture of the sea as ilu literal urn ot our couniiy pobscsbes." 

Evening Standard. 

THE HAND in the DARK 

and other Poems. By ADA CAMBRIDGE (Author 
of ” The Three Mias Kings.”) 5a. net. 

“The vt-rsps are not without substance, ami a lover of poetry 
will * njoy following tlu-ir elusive, music -like suggestions Q f t ) ie p],,y 
of deep fueling. — Scotsman. 

DEGENERATION, b , max 

NORDAU. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE 'MIND THE PAINT ' 

GIRL. A Play in Four Acts by Sir A. W. 
PINERO. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Paper, Is. 6d. 

LATEST 6s. FICTION. 
JAMES HURD ■ ■ jr. o. prows* 

THE HEADQUARTER RECRUIT 

Richard Vehan 

THE 61st SECOND OWen Johnson 
THE KINGDOM - Harold E Goad 
LU OF THE RANGES 

Eleanor Mordaunt 
VIRGINIA - ■ Ellen Glasgow 

GOSLINGS ■ ■ J. D. Deresford 

THE AMBASSADRESS 

Wm. Wrlothestey 

GROWING PAINS (2nd Imp.) iVy Low 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, 
Lltt.D. A Series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English 
Translations on tne opposite page. Cloth, 5m. net. ; 
Leather, 6a. 6d. net. To he PnhlmhrU Shortly. 

Cicero. Vol. II. Appian. Vol. IV. 

Petroaius, seneca, Apowlocyntosis. 

Please write for Prospectus giving full details of the 
Scries and New Vols. for 1913. 


MACMILLAN & CO. f Ltd., LONDON 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the 1 ditor must he addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, Si Paul's Hors*, Warwick 
Square, London, F. C 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the tidit ir ht fore 
any manuscript is submitted fur his ion side ration. 

IRews Botes. 


The contents of the August Bookman will include 
a special and fully illustrated article oti Baroness 
Orczy. Other important articles will bo “ The Poetry 
of Francis Thompson," by Katharine Tynan ; “ The 
Young Goethe," by Walter Sicliel ; “ Quack 

Painting," by G. S. Layard ; “ Adventures among 
Birds," by Richard Curie ; “ Victor Hugo," by 

George Sampson ; " Horace Walpole's World," by 
F. G. Bettany ; “ More People's Books,” by Arthur 
Burrell ; “ An Eighteenth Century Egoist," by 

Walter Jerrold ; " The Last Frontier," by W. C. 
Scully; “Mexico," by Perceval Gibbon: “The 
Renaissance and its Makers/’ by JIaldane Macfall : 
“ Borrow’s Romantic Ballads," by Thomas 
Seccombe, etc. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have just published 
four new novels that were sent in for their recent 
Thousand Pounds Prize Novel Competition, and that. 


though they missed the prize, were strongly recom- 
mended by the adjudicators for publication. These 
are : “ My Father's Son," by John Harvey ; “ The 
Sin of Eve, by May Edginton ; “ The Wilderness 
Lovers," by K. K. Punshon ; and “ A (harden of 
Spices," by A. Keith Fraser. The several jiulgt*s 
through whose hands they passed differed so much 
as to the order of merit in which these four should 
be placed that the publisher have resolved to 
take the opinions of the general reader, and arc 
offering a first prize of Ten Guineas, a second of 
Five Guineas, a third of Two Guineas, and five 
Prizes of One Guinea each for the best review which 
shall deal with all ^ur of the books and place them 
in what the reader considers is their proper order 
of merit. The review may take the form of a letter, 
which must give the competitor’s reasons for his 
preference's, and it may be either typed or m manu- 
script. The Competition will close on August 1st, 
and the result will be announced in 'Fine Bookman. 
Competitors must address their envelopes : Review 
Competition. Messis. Hodder & Stoughton, War- 
wick Square, London, E.C. 

Messrs. Nisbet are publishing a new edition of 
Ballantyne's greatest story for bo\s, “ Coral Island," 
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with a preface by Sir J. M. Barrie, and illustrations in 
colour by Mr. Septimus E. Scott. “ To be bom is to 
be wrecked on an island ; and this, no doubt, is why 
the male child's first instinct is to uc quire a knife 
ajid secrete pieces of string," says Sir James in his 
delightfully whimsical foreword, and hr goes on to 
a characteristically droll account of the influence 
that " Coral Island " had upon himself, and how, 
in his boyhood, he used to look upon Balkintync 
“ as the author of the Hundred Hest Books, and 
wondered why that list 
ever needed to be a sub 
ject of controversy." 

Hapless boys who do not 
yet know Halfant y ne 
could not do better than 
make his acquaintance in 
" Coral Island." 

fl The Second - Class 
Passenger " is the title 
Mr. Perceval Gibbon has 
given to a new book of 
short stories that Messrs. 

Methuen are publishing 
this month. Mr. Gibbon 
is at present engaged on 
a novel of Welsh life, 
which w'ill not be ready 
for publication until next 
year. 


Mrs. Florence Bar clay’s 
new novel, “ The Broken 
Halo,” will be published 
by Messrs. Putnam in 
September. 



given under the auspices of the Gipsy and Folk 
Lore Club, of London. In the evening there is to 
be a dinner at the Maid’s Head Hotel, Norwich, 
with the Lord Mayor of Norwich in the Chair. For 
a full programme and all other particulars appli- 
cation should be made to Mr. Frank J. Farrell, 
Guilderoy, Great Yarmouth. A movement is afoot 
for turning the house, which the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Arthur Michael Samuel is generously presenting to 
the City, into a Borrow Museum, and a Memorial 

Fund Committee is ap- 
pealing for subscriptions 
to enable them to restore 
the house to its original 
condition and to acquire, 
by purchase or loan, 
books, manuscripts, let- 
ters, portraits, drawings 
and other objects of Bor- 
rovian interest for exhi- 
bition. 


Photo hv II It niter Hut nett 
hniRhlsbrulRe 

whiisc* “ I lit- 1 Of John Hrfght * 


Mr. Joseph Clayton has written a Life of the late 
Father Stanton, which Messrs. Wells Gardner & Co. 
are publishing this month. 


A very interesting fea- 
ture of the Borrow cele- 
brations is the matinee 
to be given at the Little 
Theatre on July 1st, by 
Miss Win if ride Borrow, a 
kinswoman of the author 
of " The Romany Rye." 
The programme will in- 
clude a dramatic adapta- 
rion from " Lavengro " ; 
Dowson's 14 Pierrot of the 
Minute"; and "The 
Vultures, " by Charles Van 
Lerberglie. Miss Borrow will be supported by a 
brilliant cast, including Mr. Wilfrid Fletcher, whose 
playing in Typhoon " is attracting such wide 
notice. 


Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, 

(C \ ustablc) Is rtvimw'il on juri* is** 


On the 5th of this month tli^hc is to be a great 
gathering in Norwich in honour of George Borrow. 
Those taking part in the celebration — and it is open 
to every good Borrovian who will undertake the 
journey — will be conducted to Borrows house, and 
to various places associated with him in and 
about Norwich ; there will afterwards be a re- 
ception by the Lord Mayor of Norwich, at which 
Mr. Burrell will deliver an address, and the title 
deeds of the Borrow house, the freehold of which 
has been purchased by the Lord Mayor, will be pre- 
sented to the Corporation. A Gipsy Band will play 
during the reception, and songs and dances will be 


“ Some Kecollections of an Old Landscape 
Painter,” by an anonymous author, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Heath, Cranton & Ouseley in 
September. The anonymous writer is said to be 
well-known, and it is anticipated that his reminis- 
cences will arouse something of a sensation in 
society and in artistic circles. 


Professor Kastner, of the Manchester University, 
has edited a new edition of the Poetical Works of 
Drummond of liawthornden, which the Manchester 
University Press is publishing. The book is in two 
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volumes, and contains twenty-seven facsimile repro- 
ductions of original title pages, and seven portraits 
of Drummond, one of which is now for the first 
time reproduced. 

Madame Betty van der Goes, whose delightful 
Volume of short stories '* A Necessity of Life,” we 
reviewed in a recent Number, is the daughter of 
Sir Frederick Macmillan, the distinguished publisher. 
It is not often that a book of short stories finds the 
reviewers so unanimous in their appreciation of it ; 
but, then, it is not often that the reviewers are given 



her family 
was the 
eighteen th- 
century 
dramatist, 
Elizabeth 
R y v e s , 
whose poig- 
nant strug- 
gle against 
the neglect 
of her gen- 
eration is 
related in 
D’Isra di’s 
“Calami- 
t i e s of 
Authors. ” 

Simultane- 



ously with 
the publica- 
tion of Miss 


Miss Evangeline Ryvea. 


Ryves’s new book Mr. Elkin Mathews issues a new 
edition of her earlier volume of verse, " Erebus, and 


both are reviewed on another page of this Number. 



An essayist, a poet, and a painter have united to 
do something in the w r av of reviving the old Chap- 
books and Broadsides that were so popular with 


Madame Betty van der Goes. 

Author of rt A Necessity of Life, and other Stories *’ (Macmillan). 

a book in which the stories are so fresh in idea and 
so full of charm as these. Madame Betty van der 



Goes has been a frequent contributor to the maga- 
zines in this country and in America, but this we 
believe is the first collection she has made of her 


stories, and its reception should certainly induce her 
* to make a second as soon as may be. 

Miss Evangeline Rvves, whose new book of poems, 
** The Red Horizon,” has just been issued by Mr. 
Elkin Mathews, numbers in her ancestry that seven- 
teenth-century Sir Thomas Ryvos, the famous juiist 
to whom Fuller refers in his ” Worthies as Advo- 
cate to the King of Heaven,” and the loyal divine, 
Bruno Ryves, who wrote and suffered during the 
Great Rebellion. Another memorable member of 



Mr. H. S. Harrison. 

whobe new novel, “V.V s Eyes.*’ (Constable), Is reviewed on page i»2. 
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our forefathers. Their first booklets are : “ The 
Town,” an essay by Holbrook Jackson ; “ Six Essays 
in the Eighteenth Century,” by Richard Honeywood 
(each essay being no more than an epigrammatic 
utterance characterising such men as Sterne, Steele, 
Goldsmith, Fielding, Congreve and Johnson) ; “ The 
Two Wizards and Other Songs,” by Richard Honey- 
wood ; and “ Eve,” by Ralph Hodgson. They have 
issued also, as Broadsides, twopence plain and four- 
pence coloured, a poem by Richard Honeywood, 
and two by Ralph Hodg- 


fellow actors were counted among rogues and vaga- 
bonds. The volume will be fully illustrated. 

An Anthology of “ Cambridge Poets : 1900--1913," 
is to be published in October by Messrs. W. Hefler 
& Sons. The selections for the volume have been 
made by Aelfide Tillyard (Mrs. Constance Graham) 
and Sir A. T. yuiller Couch will contribute an 
introduction. C ambridge claims to possess a distinct 

school of Poets, one at 


son ; a drawing of C aptain 
Macheath, and a Parable 
by Lovat Fraser. It is an 
interesting experiment 
that aims at catching 
something of t li e ! ol d 
Chap-book and Broad- 
side traditions, and’adding 
to them such flavour as 
modernity can give. All 
the publications are deco- 
rated throughout bv 
Lovat Fraser with deliglit- 
fully quaint woodcuts, 
and they are sold at the 
Sign of the Flying Fame 
in Roland Gardens. 


M. Henri Gaudier- 
Brzeska, a photograph of 
whose striking bust of Mr. 
Frank Harris we repro- 
duce on this page, is a 
young sculptor of remark- 
able gifts who was born 
in France twenty -two 
years ago. Since he w r as 



1‘kota hr r Ihnnwion, Mr. Frank Harris. 

//, Conduit S trnl, W m 


least of whom has pro- 
duced work of high and 
enduring value. Some 
thirty of these are to be 
represented in the volume, 
and many of them now 
appear in print for the 
first time. 

A centenary that has 
been allowed to pass with 
little recognition is that 
of the biilh of William 
F dmon s t o u n e Aytoun 
who as part -author of the 
“ Don Gaultier Ballads " 
delighted folk in the mid- 
p a r t of the nineteenth 
century, and as author of 
11 Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers" is sure of 
lasting fame. It was on 
June 2 1st, itSij, that 
Aytoun was born, the son 
of a Writer to the Signet 
and friend of Francis 
Jeffrey and others of the 
early Edinburgh Review 


twelve years of age he 


Fron bust by llenri Gdudlcr-Hr/cbk.t 


circle. Though circum- 


lias led a Bohemian life, 


stances and the wish 


roaming about Europe, but nowadays he is settled 
in London. With the high ambitions Ik* has also 
the independent spirit of youth, and piofers to 
work here in a city office in ordei that he may be 
free to devote himself to his art undisturbed by 
commercial considerations. 


of his father drove young Aytoun into the study of 
the law — so that he himself at length became a 
Writer to the Signet- from his mother the poet 
received the heritage of a delight in the old ballad 
literature of Scotland that no doubt largely influenced 
the bent of his genius. After starting life in a 
London lawyer’s office — he declared that " though 
he followed the law he never could overtake it ” — 


“The Court Masques of James I.,” which Dr. Aytoun went to Germany to study its language and 
Mary Sullivan has written for Messrs. Putnam, deals literature and returned to Scotland with a transla- 
with the influence of the Court Masques on the tion of the first part of “ Faust,” only to find that 
theatres of the time, and incidentally refutes the there were four other versions which had just been 
picturesque old tradition that Shakespeare and his published or were about to appear. Though he 
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allowed himself to become tied to the 
law when his ambition led him to hanker 
after a literary professorship, Aytoun 
did not stifle his taste, and the habit 
of verse-writing in which he had in- 
dulged as a boy led him on to notable 
literary achievement. He became a 
frequent contributor to Maga , and in 
1832 published his first volume of poems. 
In the same year, too, he first met 
Theodore Martin, with whose name his 
own was to be twinned in collaboration. 



Mr. J. A. Moroso. 


It has been said that if a man wisht's a Ihing 
strongly enough he may attain to it, and Aytoun 
might be cited in proof of the contention, for in 
1845 he was appointed Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles-Letties in the University of Edinburgh — to 
the very professorship which years earlier he had 
named to his father as the goal of his ambition. 
Not, however, as lawyer or professor is he. best 
remembered. His highest title to fame is perhaps 
to bo found in the slender volume of 11 Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers," a volume which stamps 
him as the most notable of the immediate suc- 
cessors of Sir Waltei Scott. Such splendid rhetoi ical 
poetry as " Edinburgh Alter Flodden ” is likely to 
last as long as the patriotic feeling to which it gives 
expression, for it grew out of the writer’s inmost 
emotions. Another side of Aytoun *s work was seen 


in his satire-parody of the “ spasmodic 
school," as he termed it, in " Firmilian,” 
wherein he made happy fun of the work 
of " Festus " Bailey, Sydney Dobell and 
Alexander Smith. It was the wit and 
fun which found expression in " Fir- 
nnlian " that had earlier drawn Ayloun 
and Theodore* Martin together and led 
to their joining in the writing of those 
farcical ballads for the magazines which 
were later collected under the name 
of “ Bon Gaultier." Not all critics 
will agree with Henry Morley in saying that 
“ the whimsical imitations in these ballads of the 
manner of many poets was far 4 n advance* of the 
mere fun of the 'Rejected Addresses,*" while 
recognising that many of them possess in an eminent 
degree that combination of a feeling for fun with 
a sense of criticism which is essential to good 
parody. 

Mr. John A. Moroso, whose fust novel, " The 
Quany,” Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are publishing, 
is a well-known American journalist. He has written 
many stories for tlu* magazines, and lias had a 
strenuous career first as police reporter and, latterly, 
as a writer of special articles for the New York 
Press. He has fashioned " The Quarry " largely 
out of his journalistic experiences, and filings in it, 
incidentally, a vigorous and diamatic indictment 
against certain practice's of the American police. 
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By Professor George Saintsbury. 


N OT one of the very idlest dream-problems that 
one may let wave themselves before the half- 
shut eye of the mind is, whether Sterne would 
or would not have liked the idea of his life being 
written ? He had, of course, vanity in plenty ; and 
liked few things (except philandering) better than keep- 
ing his name and himself before the public. But lie 
was an exceedingly shrewd person : and knew very well 
indeed that this particular way of keeping him before 
the public would have its dangers. Whether there was 
anything really " flagitious,” and therefore to be hidden, 
in his actual conduct may be disputed by persons who 
do not allow mere charity to blind or distort judgment. 
But he was in the habit of keeping exceedingly doubtful 
(or not-doubtful) company ; and lie was 111 the habit 
of saying, and still more writing, equally doubtful or 
not doubtful tilings. " Why will fellows write such 
letters ? 99 said a good-natured critic some years ago, 
after a scandal of the kind. The question may he difficult 
to answer, save by the ancient proverb about 14 Needs 

must ” But it is certain that not a few fellows (and 

those not always bad fellows) seem not to be able to help 
it, or not to try to help it , and that this particular 
fellow with whom we deal was most conspicuously of 
their number. T have always thought that it was much 
to the credit of two persons who rather require additions 
to the credit side of their account— Hall-Stevenson and 
Wilkes — that they both 


his defenders with some new materials for defence, but 
hardly ever without increasing the extent of the points 
where defence is necessary. Besides those who have 
dealt with such matter as was before them critically, 
without searching for new — from Thackeray downwards 
through Mr. Traill and Mr. llenley 1 o the present writer 
— Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Sir Sidney Lee, Mr. Sichel, one 
or two American investigators, and most recently, Mr. 
Lewis Melville have added to the jpatenal itself. And 
considering the lettcr-and-diary-wnting and generally 
gossiping character of the time at #iiich Sterne lived ; 
the nature, manners, and relations in society of the 
man himself , the various atmospheres in which he lived 
and the extent to which he was in the French sense 
“ spread ” in this world — one could never feel the least 
surprise at fresh accessions, if not of knowledge, at any 
rate of tittle-tattle in the future. Whether the ghastly 
story of the recognition of his body on the dissecting- 
table be fact or fable, whether the gossip of the footman 
(not an ordinary footman either) about his last moments 
be genuine or 41 faked ”- -it is equally clear that here is a 
memory of a peculiar character, a person and personality 
to which things happen that do not happen to others. 
Sterne cultivated the bizarre, during at any rate the latter 
part of his life, with rather excessive devotion ; but 
this devotion was at least returned, for the bizarre itself 
attached itseli to him, and some of the forms which it 

took were certainly “ not 


refused the solicitations of 
Lydia Sterne de Medalle, 
to act as biographers. For 
they knew, better than 
anybody, the matter with 
which they would have to 
deal ; and they knew, as 
well as anybody, that their 
hands would scarcely bo 
likely to make any handling 
of it the bettei for his 
memory in the public eye. 
As for the wretched girl or 
woman herself, she has long 
since found her way to the 
particular bolgia of which 
Ham was the first recorded 
inhabitant, but which has 
received some denizens 
since — the abode of those 
who expose the weak- 
nesses of their parents. 
But of late years— indeed 
for a very considerable time 
past — large new rummag- 
ings have been made into 
Stemiana ; not, it is true, 
■always without furnishing 
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convenient.” Now these 
inconvenient things have, 
in his case, had a nasty 
habit of reversing the great 
old dial motto — ” im- 
putantur et non pereunt 99 
So that one always has an' 
uneasy feeling that, when 
anything fresh about Sterne 
leaps to light, he is only 
too likely to be shamed. 

On the other hand, 
though nothing of any 
importance has been added, 
or seems in the. least likely 
to be added, to the 
" Works,” th*y require less 
and less defence as time 
goes on. It was once, no 
doubt, a legitimate and to 
a ccFtain extent useful 
business to point out the so- 
called plagiarisms in them, 
because 111 not a few cases 
the books borrowed from 
were very little known and 
in some deserved to be 
made known, because in all 
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Laurence Sterne. 


l*rom a drawing by Francis Cotes, 

In the posae'-sion of the Rev. G W. lilenkln, and reproduced by his 
kind permission. 

cases the filiation of literary matters, if inoffensively 
dealt with, is of interest. But one of the consolations 
for pessimists at the present moment is that the dunce’s 
employment of the word “ plagiarism,” as a terrible and 
final sentence of condemnation, has gone a good deal out 
of use. Some people, at any rate, have come to recognize 
that most things have been said, and that practically 
everything has been thought, before in substance ; and 
that the only question is whether the present saycr and 
thinker has shown due skill and due individuality in his 
manner of thought and expression. There can be little 
dispute as to Sterne’s having passed this latter test. 

. Moreover, some of the queer authors whom the industry 
of Dr. Fcrriar 
and others 
has ferreted 
out, would 
not do any- 
body much 
good if he 
read them at 
first hand. 

Of others, 
such as Rabe- 
lais, even 
second-hand 
knowledge is 
better than 
none. 

So, too, of 
the famous 
black (or 
"blue-black”) 
spot on 
Sterne’s work 


generally. Something like an agreement that it is 
chose jugee ought to have been reached by this time. 
That it is not a beauty-spot by any means, there 
can be no question ; his own* particular defence of 
it is perfectly worthless, and indeed worse than worth- 
less, for his own words can be turned against him. 
But, out of Doncaster or of Duncerania generally, 
the thing needs little specification, less ^discussion, and 
no floodgates or fireworks of rhetoric^at all. Here 


again Sterne is frequently “ not convenient,” and 
he is inconvenient in a manner rather specially dis- 
reputable. If we may judge from her short but 
entertaining history, so was Dr. Johnson's remarkable 

favourite, Bet 
Flint. Never- 
theless, that 
great moralist 
“loved Bet 
Flint, 1 ’ and 
said so. It is 
true that he 
did not love 
Sterne, and 
might justly 
find the merri- 
ment of this, 
parson not a 
little offen- 
sive. But he 
knew that 
“the man” 
was not “ a 
dull fellow,” 
and said so. 
too. 



The Old Vicarage, Coxwold, 
AS It It tO-dB?. 

This was Sterne's favourite living, and whilst here he wrote ** The Sentimental Journey. 1 ' 
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We, more fortunate than Johnson, are far rcmo\ed 
from any living scandal that Sterne may have given 
personally, and in an even better position to appreciate 
his work, disinfected as it is by Time, if we choose. 
There is indeed a good deal in those last three words, 
for how few people do really choose to appreciate work 
as work, without dragging in all sorts of irrelevant 
considerations ! Sterne’s work is ver\ small 111 bulk. 
The whole of the “ profane ” — sometimes decidedly 
profane — part of it will go into fine volume the size of 
an ordinary six- 


rnissed as of no value, except as a curiosity, to-day, 
Sterne might be important to a German of Goethe’s 
earlier time as an enemy of 41 the heresy of instruction " 
and so forth, but lie certainly has never, either in bis 
own time or since, showed himself in that light, or per- 
formed that function, to Englishmen. Yet his uniqueness 
exists, and it lias, as a rule, been insufficiently recognised. 
With him, as has been said, the curtain too often is the 
picture : you will get at little or nothing behind it. At 
least for those people who know' criticism from bothsides — 

who have con- 


shilling novel, 
though of couise 
with rather 
thinner paper 
and with closer 
and smaller print. 
The “Sermons” 
themselves do 
not add much, 
while the “ Senti- 
mental Journey ' 
which practically 
gives the whole 
Sterne (except 
the upper-shelf 
frippery) in little, 
docs not by itseli 
fill a hundred and 
fifty by no means 
crowded pages. 
Yet, outside ol 
the 4 4 Sermons,” 
there is scarcely 
a page that is not 
full, and inside 
them there are 
not many pages 
that are empty, 
of su c h a 11 
idiosyncrasy of 
genius as is hard 
to beat, as idio- 
syncrasy, any- 
where. In a 
certain dubious 
sense there is no 
more artificial 
writer than 
Sterne in the 
whole of litera- 
ture. To some 
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j ugated the verb 
"to criticise” in 
its active, pas- 
sive, and middle 
voices — ‘t li c 
tamo us “stop- 
-watch” passage 
is only a super- 
latively clever 
rhetorical dis- 
play, not even 
enshrining any 
genuine smart of 
Sterne himself at 
criticisms. For 
some who have 
not hard hearts, 
who have felt 
11 the pity of it ”* 
in life ami litera- 
ture keenly and 
often enough, the 
Marias and the 
Lefevres, and 
even my Uncle 
Toby himself, 
though more and 
more worthy of 
admiration in the 
order named, 
arouse, except in 
the last case, very 
little genuine 
sympathy, and 
even in that case 
sympathy winch 
is dangerously 
mingled with 
amusement of a 
slightly satiric 
kind. 


only partially critical temperaments it may seem as it But how superlative the art of it all is! and how 
there were no end to the successive strippings off ol extraordinary is the admixture of some nature with that 


what Shakespeare calls “lendings,” as if one would art! It mav almost be said, and that without in the 
never come to the real unadulterated and undisguised slightest degree contradicting what has been said already. 


quiddity. Perhaps in a certain sense you never do 
so come. But in the process, if you are a real critic, 
you discover that there has l>ecn a quiddity, nay, a 
quintessence, saturating all these lendings, and making 
them, not themselves or their original author s, but 
Sterne's. Goethe's extraordinarily high praise of Sterne 
is, as it states itself, taken from such an entirely false 
point of view, that it has sometimes been merely dis- 


that Sterne never tails to produce the effect at which 
he aims. He does not so fail with the stop-watch, or 
with Maria, or even with the lines of points and the 
marbled pages. The effect produced may not be wholly 
pleasing to people to-day, but it is the effect which 
Sterne meant to produce, and did produce, on the people 
of his day, and which soon will, or certainly in the 
usual evolution of things will some day, please again. 
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Elsewhere — in what we, per- 
haps presumptuously, call 
his “ greater ” efforts be- 
cause they still please us 
without allowance — his 
artistic triumph is not in 
reality greater. We happen 
to be at the door when the 
clock-lock opens it, that is 
all. And elsewhere, again, 
he is certainly perennial ; no 
coincidence of hour and 
audience is necessary. 

If we had no tittle-tattle 
about Sterne ; if he had 
left*no letters ; if we knew 
nothing about Kitty Four- 
mentelle and t he*. '^Hramine 1 9 ; 
if he were unsmirched by 
the society of ^Vilkos and 
Stevenson and “ Pantv" 

Lascelles ; if we had not 
that dreadful portrait, with 
its Asmodean suggestion — 
how different would the 
general estimate of him be ! 

There would remain the 
fie-fie passages in the books ; 
and one might say “ something too much of this,** 
going on to remark that even the something less might 
have been done in a healthier fashion. But no one 
except a fanatic of piudery and pudibundity would 
regard the fault as utterly damning in fact ; and no 


one who knew Hfs Voltaire 
would fail to detect at least 
an excuse of pattern in form. 
The mechanical oddities of 
typography and general 
make-up are, after all, but 
as the farcical or low-comedy 
element in other composi- 
tions ; indeed, they are 
hardly more than properties 
and costume — the external 
presentation in which the 
author chooses to set forth 
his work, after all, very 
easily tolerated, and not 
unsuitable. The very senti- 
mentality — rancid as it is 
to the novice — readily loses 
its evil savour when a 
sufficiently historic sense is 
brought to bear on it ; and 
indeed can, by anyone who 
lias acquired the most valu- 
able of all critical faculties, 
be simply neglected and shut 
out. What remains ? Why, 
such a microcosm of quaint 
humour ; of refreshing con- 
trast to reality where yet the artistically improbable is 
kepi aloof with the cunningest super-realism ; of comic- 
ally presented humanity — as it will be very hard to* find 
in the same compass anywhere else. In this prepos- 
terous extravaganza, with all its burlesque, all its horse- 
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(or at least pony-) play ; all its doubtful taste ; all its not 
at all doubtful licence; with its shadows and uncom- 
pleted characters ; its non-existent, or at least, hope- 
lessly flawed and broken* stories — there is, somehow or 
other, something of the Universal. It was this, no doubt, 
that Goethe saw, though he mistook both its character 
and its causes when he showered on " Tristram ” the, 
at first sight, rather amazing epithets and phrases — 
v finest spirit that 
ever worked." 

" full of freedom 
and beauty” 

"benefactor of 
the nineteenth 
century.” " able 
to distinguish 
truth lrom false- 
hood," ” pos- 
sessed of bound- 
less sagacity and 
penetration." 

When one- has 
gasped a little ; 
shaken oneself ; 
got breath, and, 
so to speak, run 
under shelter 
from this storm 
of panegyric, one 
sees that what 
struck Goethe 
(what, to do him 
justice, generally 
did strike him. 
and made his own 
greatness bv so 
doing) was the 
very touch of the 
Universal which 
has been men- 
tioned. To use 
the word " trans- 
ccndental” in 
connection with 
Sterne may seem 
outrageously ab- 
surd, and yet 
Sterne does 
“ transcend” — 
by the queerest 
of at airs, no 
doubt. He is 
never common- 
place, and he is never merely trivial in his attempts 
to escape commonplaceness. Almost as outrageous 
may it seem to mention his name in the same sen- 
tence with Shakespeare’s. Yet, if you take the four 
great eighteenth-century novelists, though Fielding is 
of coussc. the only one who is actually in touch with 
Shakespeare, Sterne is nearer to the great exemplar 
of all human " imitations ” than cither Richardson cr 

Smollett. * 

Nor does it require charity pushed to the point of 
imbecility, or the forcible suppression of our too abundant 


information about him, or an addiction^to the idle art 
of whitewashing, to improve the conception of Sterne, 
even as a man, very considerably. If we know too much 
about him on one side wc know, in all fair probability, 
a good deal too little on the other. There seems to have 
been no really bad blood about him. b'atigatus d 
aegrotus as lie was of his unlucky wife, he seems to have 
been very liberal to her out of no great means. Except 

in so far as it 
furnished him 
with reading lor 
his m i seel 1 an v, 
there could, per- 
haps, hardly 
have been a 
worse life, „tor 
such a man as 
^terne, than the 
twenty years of 
sojourning in a 
remote count rv 
district, with 
alternation only 
to the cabals and 
gossip of a pio- 
vincial capital 
and cathedral 
city. A larger 
air, a more 
varied society, 
the rubbing of 
shoulders with 
his equals in in- 
tellect, were the 
very things that 
Sterne never had 
till too late, and 
after the meaner 
parts of his 
nature had been 
fostered and de- 
veloped, alike by 
solitude, by 
" Crazy Castle ” 
cochonneries , and 
by the most 
undivine atmos- 
phere of an 
assembly of 
average mid- 
Georgian divines. 
An early ac- 
quaintance with 
Johnson and a series of the more good-natured bear's 
hugs (which might quite conceivably have been ad- 
ministered to him by one who tolerated, not only 

Boswell, but Savage and the Herveys, Cornelius 

Ford, and MioS Bet Flint herself) would have been a 
godsend to Sterne, whose faults were after all almost 
wholly those of a dirty little bov. and for whom, as in the 
case of other dirty little. 1>o\n, there could have been no 
such thoroughly salutary discipline as a good drubbing 
The treatment must lm\ e been all the more effective inas- 
much as Sterne, unlike Goldsmith, had, at least when 
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women were not concerned and he had not a pen in his 
hand, nearly as much common sense as he had genius, 
and would have been able to make full profit of this 
discipline without its making him intolerably uncom- 
fortable at the time. Even short of such a drastic cure 
as this, larger, healthier, and more varied society could 
hardly have failed to produce at least a very considerable 
amendment in the general wholesomeness of his {one. 

But we have to take things as we find them : and 
heaven knows, we might find things and persons much 


worse than Sterne the man, while Sterne the .writer has 
the one condition t>f indispensableness— that he is 
practically unique. Methods so ostentatiously artificial 
as his may appear to be easily imitable, but who has 
ever imitated Sterne, not only with the least success, but 
without the most ghastly and preposterous failure ? 
Now inimitableness is not quite an absolute and exclusive 
test of genius, for some geniuses have been imitable. 
But there never has been a not-imitable person who has 
not alsf) been a genius, greater or less. 


JOHN BRIGHT.* 

By Richard WiintiNG. 


I N this substantial \olumc illustrated and well 
indexed— Mr 'Irewhan has done his woik 
with fairness and* < are If we weie n«»t fioli liom the 
impression of John Hnglit’s objeitmn 1 o adjectives, we 
should say wit If " great ” fanners ami as much tare. 
He js impartial, vet lie leaves us in 110 doubt as to when* 
hi*, own sympathies he \n honest partiality is the salt 
oi t lie subjet t ■ a biography without loveon the part of 
tlit author is but the dinnei of the stalled ox 111 the same 
predicament The woik bids fan to lake standard rank. 

The writer is {ultimate in his theme John Bright 
stands quite apart, in his mind and 111 his upbringing, 
from most of the great Pailiamentarians of his tune, 
lie was primarily a Quaker, a man with Ins Bible in 
every fibre oi his being, and with the iest of his equip- 
ment. even the genius, thrown in as a iree gift of bountiful 
Nature. The foundation of the chaiacter was sheer 
common sense —things seen, even the most spiritual, 
as nearly as possible “ just as they are.” and tree from 
all bias of self-interest or of authority. The mother 
dedicates him in her prayers over his cradle to "up- 
rightness and intcgnU no more * " I have no wish to 
see my children great or noted diameters ” He was 
diawti into public life, like most of lus set t, by the 
sense of danger alike to the public welfare and to the 
peace that passeth und Tstanding But while, with the 
others, it was mostly peace foi themselves. Ins was peace 
foi all the nations of men. The platform was the lesser 
of two evils, and in the nature oi a compromise, free, 
however, from the qualms of one of the classic cases 
in Quaker history. It must have been a sad dilemma 
when a whole company of Friends putting to sea 
in waters infested bv privateers, had to paint port- 
holes for cannon on the sides of their ship, to induct* the 
belief that there were ugly customers aboard. Vet, 
in the more colloquial sense of ffie term, Bright was 
capable of being a Shaker among the Quakers, a shake! - 
up of his own people into a more frank acceptance of the 
conditions of the life of their time. They needed it. 
They voted his sister out of their communion for her 
marriage out of their sect, although Duncan McLaren 
was her happy choice. They subsequently profited so 
far by her brother’s teaching as to rescind the vote. 
Not only that : a dwindling membership has led them 
to repent of their isolation, if not in sackcloth and ashes, 
at least in reasonable hats for both sexes, and even, we 
believe, in occasional brass bands for devotional use. 

* *‘Thc Life of John Bright.” By Gecrge Macaulay Trevelyan, 
15s net. (Constable). 


His pet aversions were church establishments, 
arislocrcu les, and superfluous adjectives Truth and 
simplicity, " few words, but the best," were all lie 
sought in oratoiy; and he seems to have discovered 
eloquence as a peisonal possession pretty much as 
M J nurflain disro\eicd pi use lie solemnly warned 
his sistei against irony, though, as a man of genius, he 
was destined to lall into its snare in inanv a master- 
piece of public declamation 

In him, in Cnhden. and 111 William Fox. political 
economy ioiirnl just what it most wanted— eloquence 
as a driving ioice ( obden, as Mr Trevelyan tells us, 
was argument. Blight passion. Fox rhetoric, a power 
never to be despised. 01 Shakespeare and tlic Bible 
would not be half full of it Adam Smith and MaJthus 
and Ruardo were not enough . their rigorous logic of 
doctrine still requited the charm of personality ('obden 
supplied this in his ically Demosthenian power of 
hammei mg a\va\ at lus thesis. Hi ight m his fine prophetic 
rages against all that he held wrong, Fox, not less in his 
own wav. though, as it has proved, W'ith less chance of 
reaching posterity Bright’s denunciation ol the Corn 
Laws was but common sense 111 the highest. Parsons, 
tenant farmers and landlords had for twenty years of 
war enjoyed an aitificial prosperity at the expense of 
the nation, and when peace came they clamoured 
for special laws to save their monopoly. The orators 
con veiled the people to the common sense of its own 
interests S uc'li errors and such conversions are the 
stuli of history ; they change only in their forms ; the 
arguments of Bright’s finest speeches would bear close 
application to the political circumstances of our own 
time, with little hut a change of name. In his opposition 
to the Crimean war he thunders against entangling 
alliances in lieu of friendship with all nations : " We are 
building up our Eastern policy on a false foundation — 
namely, on the perpetual maintenance of the most 
immoral and filthy of all despotisms over one of the 
fairest portions of the earth which it has desolated, and 
over a population it has degraded but has not been 
able to destroy.” Who was right ? and what was this, 
at the heart of it, but common sense touched by fire ? 
We know what he had to suffer for it — the apostasy of 
Manchester, the insults of Tennyson : 

" This broad-brimmed hawker of holy things, 

Whose car is cramm'd with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence. 

What a contrast, in the majesty of its homely truth. 
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Shandy Hall. Cox wold. Yorkshire. 

Here Sterne w.i'- lining 


is one of that #< hawker's ” 
speeches delivered to a spell- 
bound House that meant to 
vote against him, but could 
not find the courage for a 
reply : 

" When I look at gentlemen 
pn that Bench, and consider all 
their policy lias brought about 
within the last twelve months, 

I scarcely dare trust myself to 
speak of them, either in or out 
of their presence. We all know 
what we have lost in this House. 

Here, sitting neai me, veiy 
often sat the member for Fromc 
(Colonel Boyle). 1 met him, a 
short time belore he went oul, 
at Mr. Westcrton’s. the book- 
seller, near Hyde Park Coinci. 

J asked him whethei he was 
going out. 1 le answered lie was 
afraid he was ; not afraid m the 
sense of personal fear lie knew 
not that , but lie said, with a look 
and a tone I shall never forget. 

“It is no light matter lor a 
man who has a wife and five 
little children “ The stormy huxine is his grave , his 
wife is a widow, his children fatherless On the olliei side 
of the House sat amcmlier, with whom I was not a< quamted, 
who lias lost lus life, and another of whom T knew some- 
thing (Colonel Blair). Who is there that does not recollect 
his frank, amiable and manly countenance ■* J doubt 
whether there were any men on either side of the House 
who were more capable of fixing the good-will and affectum 
of those with whom they were associated. Well, but the 
place that knew them shall know them 110 more for ever." 

His American policy was of tne same cast See 
where the justice of the quarrel lies ; and if you must 
have a counsel of prudence, beware of making an enemy 
of the side that has the justice, and is sure to mature 
into one of the most poweiful nations in the world It 
is the pivot of our American policy now. So, too, in 
Indian ail airs : Give the natives a chance Govern 
wholly for their good Treat them with personal respect 
and sympathy. The appeal rings clear through all the 
Indian speeches, and especially through one which an 
acute contempoiary observer, Mi. Whitt v. has desenhed 
as one of the most eloquent of Jus day. " Aftei Mr Glad- 
stone,” he added, 11 Mr. Bright and Mr Disraeli are now 
the two greatest personages with the two greatest 
futures of any men of their time.” Oddl\ enough, the 
personal relations of Disraeli and Bright, men so sharply 
contrasted in ambition and character, were for a long 
time remarkably cordial. Mr. Bright seems to have 
sorrowed over the other as a fallen angel with “ points,” 
while Disraeli felt unbounded admiration for Ins oppo- 


nent's wisdom and honesty. The account of a sort of 
midnight meeting between them, in which the arch 
contriver of conversions fried to gammon him info joining 
a Conservative ministry, is one of the most piquant things 
m the volume. 

Bright's principles triumphed even in the final settle- 
ment of the Franchise ; and here lie earned his point 
e\en against his lifelong friend. Cubden was for the 
exclusive support of his own middle class, and he mis- 
ti usted the popular appeal Tt is curious to note that, 
Quaker as he was, Bright once came perilously near a 
suggestion of civil war. “ It would be easy to induce 
many scores of thousands of men to provide themselves 
with arms— to form something like a great national 
volunteer force, which, without breaking the law. would 
place llu peace of the country on a soil hot with volcanic 
fire.” 

He was right as to the main remedy foi Irish dis- 
content- “ security of improvements in the land”; 
and if lie failed to keep touch with his Party on Home 
Rule, it w'as mainly owing to lus dread of the unknown, 
lie had no light to wa f k bv . “ so gieat a question lias 
not in my time been before 11s " In his heart of hearts 
he was a statesman ever busied with the question how 
is the Queen's Government to be rained on ? His 
“Manchester School*’ was really a school of the 
philosophy of high politics far more than of mere 
economies ; and in its leading principles he rules our 
spirits from his urn to this day. 
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Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the 15 th of the month to 

" The* Prize. Page,” Tiie Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


1. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original Sonnet. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name ol any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of^ Three New Books is offered for the 

best Poetical Epistle, in not more than twenty- 
four lines, olfering advice, congratulations, or 
sympathy to the new Poet Laureate, whoever he 
may be. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names ol Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 


Na\\ but the poet, were he standing near. 

Would scorn the narrow thought our soul contrives 
And bid us stoop, and 'ncath the surface look : 
Prosaic ? Sec, there is a poem here 

With pulsing beats ; ah, God, how many lives 
Go to the making of one perfect book 1 

May Jtcnkinson. 

T1IK WHISTLER. 


Beside the doorway of a country inn 

One stood and whistled right melodiously: 

He whistled as the birds, scarce dreaming why. 
Save that with all fair things his heart was kin" 

And as he stood a-whistling, from within 
The hostel, oft broke m upon the song 
The uncouth voices ot a rustic throng 
Who marked the tale a wanton churl did spin. 

The discord hushed, the melody would merge 
Triumphant, clearer — sweeter than before, 

Until a very rapture smote the ear 
Of one who trod the long lane's dust-atrewn verge : 
So Love stands, making music at the door. 

One lists perchance — the rest nor heed nor hear. 

E. M. Cooke 


We also select for printing : 


V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JUNE. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
Sonnet is divided, and we award Half a Guinea 
each to Miss May Jenkinson, of 122, Palace Road, 
Tulse Hill, S.W., arid to Miss E. M. Cooke, of the 
Poetry Bookshop, 35, Devonshire Street, Theo- 
bald's Road, W.C., for the following : 

IN A BOOK-BINDING FACTORY. 

Amid the throb of vast machinery % 

I seem to hear the throb of human thought. 

The life and passion that the author wrought 
Into his words of prose or poetry ; 

His inmost thoughts 1 Methinks ii he could see 
The whole prosaic process that is brought 
To bear upon his words, he had not sought 
To give them to the world so lavishly. 
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Facsimile of a characteristic 
note from Sterne to Garrick. 


RliyUTTAL. 

Make recompense ” ? And how shall> that be clone ? 
What canst thou pav in blood, or breath or tears ? 
Cansl thou release this spirit, many years 
Crucified to the Past, and slain thereon ? 

Give me to think clean thoughts to injure none — 

Give me again my old faith, that reveres 
The highest — re- instate among my peers, 

Call the old dark hours, set them in the sun — 

Kc-build the honey in the broken comb, 

And fill again with myrrh the shattered cup. 

To the rough sea restore the ragged foam ? — 

Yea, these shall first be done, ere thou requite 
A body spurned, and a soul withered up — 

Art thou a God, to raise what tliou didst smite ? 

(" Silverpen,” Ealing, W.) 

NIGHT. 

1 he night is very holy ! Mystic-wise 
She rears her altar in a secret place 
Occult from wanton noon's abas hi ess face 
And the unwinking stare of vulgar eyes. 

Mimstrant stars about the hushful skies 
As acolytes await the hour of grace ; 

While o'er the slecp-endrcnched populace , 

Uplifted like the Host the moon doth rise. 

All nature lends her worship to the rite. 

The earth her incense, and the sounding sea 
Makes music on her shores incessantly 
To tuneful winds on every soaring height : 

Each dewy blade bends low, and every tree 
Is murmurous in prayer at midmost night I 

(Fred Reynolds, St. Francis', Walmer, Kent.) 

THE NEW NORTH-WEST. 

After a Lecture in Oxford on Empire Day, 1910, by Miss 
Agnks Deans Cameron of Canada. 

Oxford for England gives you thanks and praise, 

Brave traveller through the spacious New North-West. 
Your golden picture will severely test 
The dull indifference that sadly plays 
Too great a part in these commercial days. 

Yet we in this old cloistered sphere compressed 
Delight in high heroic venture best, 

And smile when Youth seeks out Imperial ways. 

Young States united by that love of yours 
May stand, a sturdy help to all mankind, 

Against a world of ancient misery : 

Then open wide the crowded ocean doors, 

Let driven men at last victorious find 
An Empire's flag to-day means liberty I 

(Hedley V. Storey, at, St. James' Avenue, Brighton.) 
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RHODOPIS. 

Khodopia was . very lovely.” 

Herodotus 2 135. 

For she Was very lovely : in such wise 
Rhodopis walks before us still to-day 
As once through Memphis' market folk away 
She hurried and in every place were cries 
Of insolent amaze and bold surprise : 

Aside she flung them all in fond dismay 
For one who laboured, old and bent and gray, 

Twas ALsop saw the sunlight in her eyes 

Her kings have gone down nameless to the earth : 
Dumb monuments are o'er the silent bed 

Of the unknown great Shepherds of the hosts : 

And she, an alien maid of little worth. 

Still lives to-day because one old man said : 

” The maid was very lovely. 1 ’ So Love boasts. 

(E. J. Martin, Church Hill, Penistone, Sheffield.) 

An almost bewildcringly large number of ‘•on nets have 
been sent in of very varying merit, and we specially com- 
mend those received from Margaret MrKvoy (Crickle- 
wood), Ada Stow (Finchley), Harry R. King (Rathgar), 
Frank Dale (Saxmundham), R. B. (London, S.\V.), 
Norman Davidge Gullick (Clifton), Elsie Mead (Burnley), 
Douglas C. Pearce (Red Hill), Vernon 11. Porter (London, 
E. C.), Violet D. Chapman (Burnham), M. Bach (Seaford), 
David S. Wadsdon (Gorleston-on-Sca), Frank Brebner, 
jun. (Aberdeen), Grace Ashby (Torrington), Rev. F. Hern 
(Rowland’s Castle), H. Young (Leeds), Anna K. Bariow 
(Blackheath), B. Solomon (London, N.W.), Edward S. 
Nightingale (Edinburgh), Amy J. Brooks (S. Merstham), 
S. A. Doody (Boscombe), F. Noel Bursill (Battersea Rise), 
Mrs. Cater (Torrington), Doris Dean (Bromley), H. 
McQ. Thomson (Patcley Bridge), “ Green Cross " (Harro- 
gate), G. VV. T. McGown (Corstorphine), i). to. Kerrnode 
(Kenilworth). Moisey Law (Bristol), S. Urquhart (Ponders 
End), E. F. Parr (Clifton), Lily E. Lord (Amersham 
Common), Gwendolen D. Harold (High Barnet), B. M. 
Skeat (Sedbergh), F. O. Call (Quebec), W M. Jones 
(Aberystwyth), Nona Parsons (Hull), Mrs. Ormsby 
(Pontypridd), G. M. Fauldring (Bavswater), G. M. 
Mackmlay (Glasgow), Florence Bagster (Kendal), A. R. C. 
Eaton (Forest Gate), “ Tristram ” (Aberdeen), Miss 
M. E. Norry (Putney), Rev. E. C. Lansdown (S. Wood- 
ford), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), E. Rinnon (Hull), 
M. B. M. ((Glasgow), Noel 1). Braithwaitc (Ashton-under- 
Lync), H. Galleon (Upper Hollowav), W. K. Fleming 
(Seaford), “Iris" (Stoke Newington), J. Richard Ella- 
way (Basingstoke), G. J. Holme (Gt. Malvern), Euphemia 
Dalgleish (Leith), Robert Mackay (Edinburgh), Robert 
W. Fenton (Birstall), K. Elsie Hunt (Nortli Shields), 
•Gerald Venning (London, S.W.), W. A. Lainbe 
(Brighton), H. R. Smith (Neweastle-on-Tyne), Ernest S. 
Heron (Chester), “East Wind” (Co. Antrim), Eleanor 
Bull (Ludlow), Robert Evcrall (Plaistow), Margaret E. 
Painter (Wimbledon), Mrs. Stephen Parker (Poole), E. 
Irene Seaton (Boxmoor), Margaret Dunn (Hammersmith), 
W. Stanley Anderton (Wigan), C. R. Price (Wellington), 
Miss V. Gillespie (Forest Hill), “ Tssor ” (St. John’s 
Wood), Violet Pasooe Williams (Blackheath), Agnes h. M. 
Baker (W. Hampstead), R. B. lnce (Jarvis Brook), Ethel 
M. Dale (Crouch llill), Margaret Rey (Bournemouth), 

R. A. Caswall (Forest llill), R. W. King (Cal ford), Cyril 
G. Taylor (Heswall), Marcella Whittaker (Dewsbury), 
W'illiam Kerr (Stirling), Eveline Emily Ifc (Plumstead 
Common), Beatrice Craig (Straidarran), B. Muln* ; « i on- 
bridge), Miss E. Rippon (Hull), 11. Wakeford (Cardiff), 
Hubert A. Harris (Birmingham), Miss C. P. F, Ferricr 
(Glasgow), Miss E. M. Herring (Weston-super-Mare), 
Alba Longa (Upper Norwood), Dudley Stow (Finchley), 

S. B. Irene Bell (London, W.C.), M. M. Burnell (Ashford), 
J. A. S. Wilson (Edinburgh), J. R. A. Nicoll (Glasgow), 
Chas. Parkin (Felling-on-Tyne), Will Louden (Dunferm- 
line), H. B. Dawes (Southport), E. A. Pearson (Meet), 
G. G. Jackson (Northampton), Bernard McEvoy (Ilfra- 
■combe), Henry C. Suter (S. Tottenham), C trace M. Mea- 
sliam (Newcastle-on-Tyne), G. Duncan Grey (Weston- 
super-Mare), Marjorie W. Crosbie (Wolverhampton,) 


C. H. K. Kibblethwaite (Nottingham), Percy H«aselden 
(New Brighton), A.Eleanor Pinnington (Ontario), Agnes 
R. Deans (Edinburgh), Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), W. H. 
Colman (West Mailing), Margaret Cony (Enniskillen), 
Chas. Stuart (Sheffield), David Stothart (Edinburgh), 
Norman Boothroyd (Bat ley), Mark Bowman (Kingston), 
Harry B. King (Rathgar), W. Kit ley (Derby), A. C. 
Laughton (Wakefield), E. J. Martin (Sheffield), Agnes 
Lack (Margate), B. Vickery (Bradford), Alex. R. Horne 
(Peterhead), (\ A. Ren^haw (Sheffield), E. Percy Scho- 
field (Hull), James Mitchell (Edinburgh), E. T. Sandford 
(Saltash), W. II. Colman (West Mailing), Elizatieth llealy 
(Chapelizod) 

II.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss Irene Pollock Lalondc, 
of 14, Forester Road, Bath, for the following : 

BECAUSE OF THE CHILD. By Guam Yokkk. 
(Jarrold.) 

“ 4 Bother it ! 4 I may 
Occasional 1 y say. ” 

W. S Gnm ar, // M ,S Pinafore. 
We also select for printing : 11 

GOSSIP fN A LIBRARY. By E Gussf. (Ifcinemann ) 

“ . . Sii.hM.ii . . .” 

Hood, J .cast line of Sonnet. 
(Rov. Arthur Gollaml, 4, Redan Street, Ipswich.) 

THE SECRET OF NAKCISSK By Edmund Gossk. 

“ The colour of her hair 44 

Siiakespfaki , -In tony and Cleopatra. 
(Miss S. M. Isaacson, 14, Gordon Place, Campdcn Hill.) 

FIRST STEPS TO GOLF By G. S Brown (Mills & Boon.; 
“ Give thy thoughts no tongue 44 

SlIAKKSPE A RF, Hamlet I , 3. 

(E. F. Thomas, 3, Rangcmore, Prestwich, Manchester.) 

THE SILENCE OF MEN. By IT. I\ Prevosi Bvitersby. 

(Lane ) 

” Why don't the men propose, mamma * 44 

T. H. Bayly. 

(S. G. Harrison, 4, Broomgruve Road, Sheffield.) 



Sterne's Grave in St. George'a 
Burial Ground, Bayawater Road. 
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FIRST STEFS TO GOLF. By G. S. Brows. 

41 I swore." 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
(D. H. Badland, Myrtle Place, Bingley.) 

SOULS IN PAWN. By Lindsey Russell. 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

“ O my prophetic soul ! 

My uncle 1 M 

Shakespeare, Hamlet. 

(John A. Walker, 69, Grosvenor Avenue, East Sliecn. 
S.W.) 

STEPS TO PARNASSUS By J. C Squire 
(Howard Latimer.) 

" It's evcrlastin' wailin' on a evcrlastin' road " 

Rudyard Kti'LiNt. (fonts 

(G. J. Baldock, " Lyeway, ” Roplcy, Hants.) 


III. — The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
twelve lijj£s of verse giving advice to young poets 
against the use of false rhymes is divided, and we 
are sendjpg Two New Books to Mr. J. J. Gtuke, 
of St. Bernard's, York Road, Guildford, Surrey ; 
Two to Mr. Hadly Ford, of ij, Priory Road, 
Clifton, Bristol ; and Two to Miss S. M. Isane^on, 
* 4 * Gordon Place, Campden Hill, London, for 
the following : 


Why grieve the Miews -who holds strict views upon the pomi „f 

And whom you seek to glorify in rhapsodies sublhyme 1 

Henceforth Her law transgress no maw, but strive with all your 
might ' w A 

Her smallest rules to keep when next a Masterpiece you wrighi . 
Of faulty stuff wo have enuff — pray do not swell the liissed I 
Or else, should your career be short, 1 fear you'll not be missed. 

Miss S. M. Isaacson. 


We ako select for printing : 

To pen a rhyme from mark of falseness free, 

Its vowel sound should perfectly agree ; 

And differing euphony be heard to float 
From its preceding ronsonantal note. 

Succeeding consonants— if these appear — ■ 

Should with the self-same tone enchant the ear.. 

In emphasis the rhyme identic too 
Should echoing fall, to be exact and true. 

'Ihen wed not jov with s/rv, nor dawn with morn. 

From all mu li unions discord sure is born ; 

For while in accent showing no mistake, 

All other canons ’twill be seen they break. 

(Rev. Edwin (\ Lansdoun, The Manse, Derby Road. 
South Woodford. N.E.) 

ADVICE in YOUNG POK'IS AGAINST FALSE RHYMES 
" Spring is the season of Poetic License," 

Dear Peter, *tis agreed , but i opine 

You might have found a better word than " hv'cintlis " 


ADVICE TO YOUNG POETS 
AGAINST THE USE OF FALSE 
RHYMES. 

Let those, who think the poet's song 
inspired, 

And dream of radiant Muses sweetly 
'tired, 

Know that his art is not an airv thing, 
Many have voices — lew, indeed, can 
sing 

And ye, wiio seek to climb Parnassus’ 
height, 

Think ere ye speak, --still more think 
ere ye wri te , 

Guard weil your words, ami ponder 
long on each, 

The linjierfect pen is born of can -less 
speech . 

Who thinks great thoughts, must noble 
language u»e,— 

The poet's mind is still his truest 
Muse 

Thus shall yc play more fair your 
minstrel pirt * — 

Build as a Science . finish as an Art 
J J Crake. 

ADVICE TO POETASTERS. 

Lads, let me tell you, he who woos 
That coy, capricious maid, the Muse, 
Should be most careful lest he wound 
Her ears with inharmonious sound 
His vowels must be round and full 
And for her pleasure he must cull 
Chaste verses since her soul abhors 
Cacophony and cockney flaws ■ 

So I’ve committed every crime 
To show him how he must not rhyme, / 
And should he heed this sound advice 
He yet may win a Bookman Pri/c ! 

Hadly Ford. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG POETS 
AGAINST THE UhE OF FALSE 
RHYMES 

Oh Youth, beware the Poet’s snare so 
temptingly displayed, 

A language so replete with rhymes 
needs not fictitious ayed 
There is no tongue by poets songue 
that wider scope affauds, 

Than this of ours, which oft in Verse a 
grateful writer lauds. 

Then why should you, as now you dou, 
in alien pastures strey, 

.When every help is yours the Poet's 
canons to obey ? 


In finish your ii'»\f line 



” More a humble curtay than a low one/** 

Reproduced rom one of Kvofard Hopkins'* colour pictures illustrating “A Sentimental Journey.' 
(Williams & Norgate.) 
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And when you hail tliat maiden 
Aphroditic 

"Child of the Zephyis," "Off- 
spring of the Dawn," 

' Cold in the head, I fear ' — is 
wliat a critic 

Conclude* i from rhymes like 

’ 

Or when you tell how "many 
a mile I plodded " 

\o see the Sun rise, I am lost 
to view 

In Admiration ; but to say you 
" added 

Labour to Labour " — Phew ! 

Dear Peter, if another Spring 
you tarry 

" On this terrestrial ball," go 
drink your fill 

Where, by the kerb, " Penny 
a Di.shon — airy " 

Echoes on Ludgate Hill. 

(John D. Westwood, King’s 
Terrace, Braeheud, Ho' ness. 

N.B.) 

(iood replies have also 
been received from Mrs. A. 

K. Wise (Leicester), Frances 
A. Manks (Halifax), MissM. 

('. Barnard (London, S.W.), 

Nellv Burdctt (Norwich), 

F Noel Bursill (Battersea Rise), Ivdith M. Kv.uis (Not- 
tingham), W. S. A , M. M. (Liverpool), M. A. Newman 
(Framlingham), (\ W. Rodwell (Sutton-on-Hiill). Jas. 
Kennedy (Bellast), R. B. Roswell (Bassett). Rev. J A. 
StoWs Little (Fraserburgh), G. J. Baldock (Roplev), 
Job Adair (Rathmmes), Ada K. Mann (St. Anni's-oii- 
SeM F. Sumners (Dukinfield), Constance (iood win (( lap- 
ham), Miss (i. M. Northeott (West Kirby), Ernest F. 
Seymour (Kilburn), R. F. Reynolds (Llanlvdi), A. S. 
Barnard (Walsall), Lily K. Lord (Ainersham Common), 
Richard 11 . Tripp (Liverpool), H. McDonnell (Glasgow), 
P. J. Fiawley (Coventry), M (\ HaytJiome (Liverpool). 

IV.— The Pki/I* 01* IIali* a («l ini* a for the best levicw 
in not more than a bundled words is awarded to 
Mr ( ynl (L ln\lor, ot ban llall, Heswall, 
Cheshire, for the follovMng * 


^x 


J'hievcs and God.s, has achiever I 
an imaginative triumph. He is 
by turns ancient . and modern, 
poetic and prosiaic, fantastic 
and sensible, joyful and sorrow- 
ful , gives us pathos and bathos , 
is a realist, an idealist, and — 
superlatively — an Irishman I 
The stealing of the Lcpre- 
caun’s Crock of Oolcl ; the, 
troubles that resulted to a. 
Philosophet and 'his wife ; the 
annihilation of time and space, 
from Pan and Angus Og in their 
caves to the modern gaol, all 
help to link the twentieth cen- 
tury with the beginning of 
things. 

(M. B. M. # Glasgow 7 .) 


OSCAR WILDE 
I3y Ariiiur R\nsomi- 

bUS'thuon ) 

Mr Kail some's find v-yy 1 ought 
rrili.al study of OstMi \\ ih!«' f 
will, in its cheaper re issue, •»:iiu 
the w ider popularity it deserves 
Within its sin. ill comp.i.s (hr 
author first compact h Mini 
m.'iti/rs Wilde's sadl\ -marred 
life-story, then brings ,i hue 
(iilH.il faculty to Ik « ti mi the 
circlul riuaJy.sis of ln^ works 
'I he* book claims the* atfi’ition 
of all who would gam, bv the light of clear, w ell-hnl meed 
criticism, an intimate' jut lure of the brilliant, bi/am* per- 
sonality w ho-.' work lias euiuhod our drama and found a 
permanent niche in htofature 

(Alan C. Fraser, Dodington, Bridgwater.) 

LESS 1 H \\ I HE 1-dST Hy M\ky Ac.vi.s Hum ion. 
fl Ic'inemann ) 

II is ignoble to run down om ’ . loimliv, stupid to misstate 
f.icts, unimaginal i\ e to dwell only on I he faults ot people. »r things 
Miss Hamilton, a Canadian bom and l»ic'd, . ouimits all these 
< r lines in her crude, nai\ < lv-c oust rut ted novel “ ].ess th.m the 
Dust " ( .llo lies .ire unknown in Montreal ( ah'< hos with 
" luggage oil top " arc iion-evisteiit, them being no top Hta.ss 
spittoons are not ” . liara* ten sin ally ( anadian " '1 In n are 
Canadians who dress and speak like uvih/ed beings “ I’.nsh 
tiles," do not rage ill t Miebec all \ atiirnn , and she w ho t m ignoi- 
dlltlv deery oil! Splendid n\er and the beauty ol Sept* mb i lie. ■. 
deserves to ln\e her opinions . oieadeK <1 " I ess t hail tie* I Me I " 

(M. G. Cook, 4t), I he* Ramparts, Ouebcr, ( anad.i.) 


Laurence Sterne. 

luoiii a painting In the poss.-st.ioti of the Marquis of F ;uisdov\iii . 


Till* OPEN WINDOW. Hy I* Ifmpik ‘I hurston. 

(Chapman A Hall ) 

Of the ina 1 :ng of books there is no end, but not often, unfor- 
lun<ticiv, ao we come across a book of such Ir.igranry ol thought 
as j" The Open Window" It is the veriest trifle, yet lu»w 
picuous a trifle may be gauged from the knowledge* that as the 
piled tow- n-dweller reads these leisured entries in the Yu at of 
JAamhngham's diary, the songs of birds will sound in Ins ears, 
and the scents ot the flow ei -starred countryside come sweetly 
stealing to Ins nostrils Mr Thurston lias woven no daintier 
work : the illustrations of Charles Robinson admirably emphasis- 
ing the richcacv of its texture. 

We also select for punting : 

THE INFERNO. By Avc.ust SruiMnu-Rc, 
Translated by Claud Finn (Rider) 

Strindberg believes he escaped madness and shews he did not 
escape even mama. For mental specialists let everyone else 
toss it on the fire — this book " realistically " pictures a sensual 
decadent's yvearisome suspicions, Alchemy-dabblings, niisogvn>, 
omcii-mongcrmg. Finally, in a lucid interval, he* sees himsell 
truly, an example of hoyv nut to live, no prophet, but mere* 
braggart, stripped before " the God yvho punishes ,f 

De Quincey's record of self-indulgence is immortal because 
compact of genius ; there is no genius here Why translate such 
morbidity when Sweden lias her Selma Lagcrlol, still far too little 
known to English readers ? 

(Rev. J. A. Stokes Little, The West Man*(\ Fraserburgh.) 

THE CROCK OF GOLD. By Jamks Sifi-hsns. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Stephens, in creating this amazing kaleidoscope of I’hilo- 
sophers, Wives, Children, Leprecauns, Folicemcn, Feasants, 


We specially commend tlu' reviews sent in bj Edna 
Smalhvocxl (1 ondon, N.), Luo Deluati (Gotham, Bnstol), 
Mary A. Wallis (Pulley), W. Ai J odge (Tpper Norwood, 
S.K.), M. C Barnard (London, S \\\), Lucy G. Chamber- 
lain (Llandudno), Mary Kingdom (Leamington Spa), 
A. E. Gowers (Havei lull), Hoi ace W. Walker (Houston, 
Notts), Frank Dale (Saxnundhani), J*.. F. Barr (Clifton, 
Bristol), MissH. Whiting (Littluliampton), J. B. Jfuulkes 
(Mel lor, Dcrbyshin*), Miss j. A Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Frances I). Watson (Hoaton Moor, Lancs.), Irene Harrison 
(Rudland, Bristol), A Mjjguret Rev (Bournemouth), Mary 
(iillott (Eastwood, Notts ), Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn, 
N.W.), H. Rlioda Butt (J jttlchampton), W. F. Spalding 
(Bdlmei’s Green, N J, R. F Reynolds (Llanbe<lr, Merion- 
eth), Marcella Whitaker fEarlshcaton, Dewsbury), A iss 
E. Rippon (Hull), 1 livllis Bin t (Harrow-on-the-Hill), Af iss 
E. T. Wright (Tunbridge A\ ells), Miss M. E. Hradsliaw- 
Islierwood (('okliestei ), l loreiiee G. Fuller (London, 
X.W.), Robert Brew in (Loughborough), Muriel Al B 
Aikman (Glasgow, W.) f Dorothv M. Horne (Loudon, 
W.G.), Margaret J. Laird (Belfast), John Mar I aggart 
(Dollar, Scotland), and Bernard Gregory (Bristol). 

V. — A Prize of One Year's Subscription to I he 
Bookman is awarded to Miss Winifred Rich, 
of 55, Wonfield Street, Albert Bridge, Battersea 
Park, S.W., and to Horace W. Walker, of (14, 
• High Street, Bccston, Notts. 
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“THE BEST OF ALL GOOD LITTLE BOYS.” * 

By Walter Sichel. 


T HIS is tlic* book of the early letters of Lord John 
Bussell, vi ho wrote so many letters on so much 
that guided or affected allairs. A Whig of the Whigs, 
he proved typical of a period which bridges over the 
gulf between the late Georgian eddies and the* mid- 
Victorian backwater. Nor was he least Whiggish when 
on his majority he entered Parliament, through his 
father’s interest. 

£Yhen he was barely nine his charming mother (and 
lie was blest also in a fascinating stepmother) penned 
a beautiful letter to him. It was addressed “ To the 
best of all goocMittle boys.*’ And the best of all good 
little boys Lord John remained through a life excep- 
tionally long, ^Frcnuous, and useful. He was not per- 
haps gifted (though so lie may have fancied) with any very 
strong force of imagination. And he was certainly no 
poet, though 44 poetry ” he* published, cultivated Moore, 
dreaded Byron, and condemned Shelley. Perhaps, too, 
vision — that sign-manual of genius — not infrequently 
failed him, nor did he discern the strange issues to 
which a logic of retail reason and what may almost be 
styled his fanatical latitudinarianism would ultimately 
lead. Moreover, indecision often gave a semblance of 
obstinacy, or obstinacy a show of indecision, so that of 
many Cabinets he was the infant terrible - threatening 
to resign — and then not resigning. But no doubt can 
ever exist as to his single-mindedness or distinction. If 
ljc was not big enough to be great in the sense of leader- 
ship, if sometimes theory overmastered life and his 
sphere was larger than his scale, in the sense of cham- 
pionship great lie certainly was. He initiated or for- 
warded most of the emancipating and educational 
movements that grew out of his time. He deserved 
every prize— though never for a full year was he Prime 
Minister — that the Whig Academy could bestow. 

The truth is that with all his endowments he was a 
product of that school — he tended to be didactic. 
Abhorring cant, politically he liked preaching. As a 
youth under Playfair at Edinburgh he had joined the 
44 Speculative Society,” and the habit gained on him. 
For him England was to prove the moraliser of the 
Continent — a missioner of the Whig word. The Con- 
tinent never quite relishes this attitude. 

What, however, makes I ord John so interesting a 
representative of the Bussells is^iris comprehensiveness. 
Otherwise he might have been, with all his virtues, a 
prig. But even as the pioneer of great movements or 
the starter of great cries from Repeal to Reform, from 
Reform to the Edinburgh Letter (outside these volumes), 
from that manifesto to his denunciation of Cardinal 
Wiseman- lie combined keen contrasts. Intensely Eng- 
lish, he was also a bit of a cosmopolitan, as befitted 
the brother of a diplomatist, with whom he stayed at 
Torres Vcdras while still aide-de-camp of Wellington 
in the Peninsular, and one who had conversed with 
Napoleon at an age when most were “ coaching ” for 

* " Early Corre-»pondencc of Lord John Russell, 1805-1810 *' 
Edited by his Son, Kollo Russell. In 2 Vols. 21s. net. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) • 


a degree. Yet philanthropy never extirpated patriotism, 
nor did the abstract humanitarian lose; his love of sport. 
Ills Puritanism was not anti-Bohemian, and directly he 
got out of the Parliamentary pulpit he could romp like 
a boy. All this belongs to the eighteenth century. 
Intensely Whiggish, he yet adored the; great Duke, 
nor would he 4 go far enough to satisfy the extreme 
Radicals who came to dub him 44 Finality Jack.” On 
the other hand, and especially concerning Ireland and 
Canada, he went too far and fast for Melbourne, or 
even for Lord Grey. But after his militant introduction 
of Reform in the spring ol 1831 he wished to stride no 
further in the direction of votes. He was firmly opposed 
to the ballot, to triennial Parliaments, to most of the 
ready-made remedies afterwards demanded by the 
Chartists in which perhaps Macaulay alone among the 
Whigs foresaw the march of anti-national Socialism. 
Russell always upheld a real House of Lords. " To the 
Constitution in all its branches,” he exclaimed in 1836, 
44 I stand pledged by feeling, by opinion, and by duty.” 
What would he have said now, he who in 1816 regarded 
a high income tax as a ” dreadful calamity ” ? By the 
44 People ” Russell clearly meant the nation at large as 
opposed to engrossing sections. If he could not see 
that the 44 People ” meant and means difierent things 
in difierent mouths, if his watchwords did not always 
stand for ideas, they did always and admirably stand 
for principles. He trimmed to no popular breeze. 

These pages afford many and striking sidelights on' 
the network of intrigue that hemmed in politics from 
the death of George the Fourth to the close of the 
second Melbourne ministry. It was a strange scene 
with the debris of C anning alternately intermixed or 
parting with uncongenial surroundings. Gradually both 
Stanley and, later, Palmerston quitted the Whig ranks, 
and through all the kaleidoscope Brougham is descried 
dictating, hectoring, embarrassing. 44 I am quite vexed,” 
he writes in the September of 1831 to Lord John, 44 at 
the lingering pace of our bill. But if the anti-reformers 
do stop you, at all events be loud on the grievance — 
that puts the saddle on the right horse, instead of 
doing so, what are you all about ? You praise the 
enemy for his candour and fairness / . . .” 

I have mentioned Lord John’s frequent threats of 
resignation. These happened in 1832 on Irish Educa- 
tion, in 1834 when Stanley declared that lie had 44 upset 
the coach,” in the November of 1837 as 44 Finality 
Jack,” and twice in 1839 respecting the Colonies. 
”, . . be it as you please,” he then wrote to Lord 
Melbourne, 44 I shall give in my resignation next week 
and state that I thought the destinies of our Colonial 
Empire could no longer be continued in their present 
hands without imminent peril, that nothing but the 
utmost energy and activity arc equal to the present 
emergency, and that not finding them to exist where 
they ought to be found I am compelled to leave office.” 
And students of his career beyond the confines of these 
volumes will remember how, in 1855, after the Vienna 
Conference, he actually scuttled out of the Cabinet. 
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All these are registers 
of a self-willed con- 
science, but of a 
conscience that does 
him honour. 

He lived in the full 
swing and splendour 
"of the world, but was 
never for a moment 
corrupted by it. 

Brilliant personages 
delile before us, and 
Lord John always 
wins and keeps their 
respect. He was not 
a wit, but wit and 
wits attracted him, 
nor was the least 
strange of his likings 
his penchant for Tom 
Moore, llis delight- 
ful brother Lord 
William, a sparkling 
diplomatist, writes 
some of the best 
letters in these pages, 
and Rogers, too, and 
Sydney Smith show 
to advantage, but 
there are greater 
names than these in 
missives which Tom 
Moore must have 
‘handed on to his 
admiring friend. 

Among these is one 
of intense interest 
from Shelley about 
the changes that lie 
was constrained to make in the text of “ Laon and 
Cynthia,” and there is also an important one from 
Lord John to Moore (who was then writing " Byron's 
Life ”) respecting his recollections of the “ Memoirs.’' 
This confirms the story of Miss Cliaworth wounding him 
when only twelve years old by exclaiming, ” What do >ou 


think I can care 
about that laine 
boy ? ” while it pic- 
tures him sitting 
naked on a rock, 
“ looking on the port 
of Athens," and 
records that the 
"Giaour" was 
written after his re- 
turn from dances in 
the small hours of the 
morning. It is qdd 
(in a previous letter) 
to find Lord John 
deeming ” Cliilde 
Hyoid ” more ” dan- 
gerous " than Cain. 

I’wd John’s home 
affections were tender 
and unselfish, as his 
attached and beloved 
stepdaughter, — only 
lately vanished from 
our midst ---rejoiced 
to remember. Intel- 
lectually he had the 
quick clearness of a 
Frenchman. But he 
lacked the power of 
divination. He was 
unintuitive. ” He 
has not compre- 
hended,” well wrote 
Disraeli in 1853,” that 
in the last twenty 
years the choice is 
between the mainten- 
aiucMjf those institu- 
tions and habits of thought which pi eserve monarchy and 
that gradual change* into an absolute democracy towards 
which the tendencies of the age seemed to impel 
Europe.” Such an “ absolute democracy ” Lord John 
Russell would have detested. Yet to it, despite him- 
self, he was to prove an unconscious contributoi. 



Lord John Ruaoell. 

Painted by Sir George llavter; engraved by lames Bromley . published *8*6. 

From “ liaily correspondence of Lord John Bussell.” Edited by ins eon, Kollo Russell. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 
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MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT : 
A Letter and some Notes.* 


By Kck'.ek Incpen. 


T HK last literary work that engag'd the .attention 
of Mary Wollstonecraft was her novel entitled 
“ The Wrongs of Woman, or Maria,” the t (imposition of 
which is said to have been in progress for a period of 
twelve months, and although it is very short, as we reckon 
the length of novels nowadays, she never lived to finish 
it. -The story, which was gi\en the place ol honour in 
the collection of her posthumous works published bv 
William Godwin in is a sordid one, based on the 

actual facts ol her sister, Mrs Bishop's, unhappv married 
liie, and contains not a little 
of her own experiences with 
Imlav. 

Allowing lor tfie Juct that 
the book might have been 
much impro\ed had its 
author survived to prepare 
it for the pi ess, it is mt west- 
ing as showing Mary Wnll- 
stonecraft's solicitude to the 
last in the cause of sulfeimg 
womanhood. As a realistic, 
revolting record of crime 
and shame, it is hardly less 
outspoken than Defoe. The 
story however lias had an 
ardent advocate in the late 
Miss Mathilde Blind, whose 
opinion is certainly worthy 
of consideration, she. 
although not insensible to 
the book's defects, pays a 
high tribute to its meiits, 
and says * ” For originality 
of invention, tragic incident, 
and a certain ticry eloquent e 
of style, this is certainly 
the most remaikable and mature of her works.” 

Godwin tells us, 111 his preface to the story, that its 
" purpose and structure had long formed a favourite 
subject of meditation with its author, and she judged 
them capable of producing an important etfect She was 
anxious to do justice to her conception and recommenced 
and revised the MS. several times ” The story, so far as 
she had written it, was shown only tfb two persons, namely, 
to Godw in and to George Dyson, and on receiving Dyson's 
opinion she wrote to him the following letter which it is 
believed is now printed for the iirst tune in its entirety, 
although portions were quoted in the prefaces by Godwin 
and Mary Wollstonecraft that accompany the ” Wrongs 
of Women ” in the Posthumous Works. 

From Mary Wollsionecham Godwin. 


whi< h seem to be the result of the jienisal. 1 was perfectly 
awaie that some ot the incidents ought to l>o transposed 
and heightened by more harmonious shading : and 1 wished* 
to avail myself of yours and Mr. G.\s criticism before I began 
to adjust my events into a story, the outline oi which I had 
sketched in my mind at the commencement ; yet I am 
vexed and surprised at your not thinking the situation of 
Maria sufficiently important, and ran only account for this 
want of- -shall I say it ? delicacy of feeling by recollecting 
that you are a man — For my part I t annot suppose any 
situation more distressing than for a woman oi sensibility 
with an improving mind to be bound, to such a man as I 

have desenhed, for life-- 
obliged to renounce all the 
humanizing aflectio! s, and to 
avoid cultivating her taste 
lest her perception of grace, 
and refinement of sentiment 
should sharpen to agony the 
pangs of disappoint m cut. 
I-ovc, in which the imagina- 
tion mingles its bewitching 
colouring must be fostered by 
dchcat y - 1 should despise, or 
rather call her an ordinary 
woman, who could endure 
such a husband as I have 
sketched —yet you do not 
seem to lie disgusted with 
him ! ! i 

These appeal to me (matri- 
monial despotism of heart and 
conduct) to Ik* the peculiar 
wiongs of woman, because 
they degrade the mind. What 
are termed great misfortunes 
may more forcibly impress the 
mind of common readers, they 
have mote of what might 
justly be termed stage effect ; 
but it is the deli eation of 
finer sensalions, which in my 
opinion constitutes the merit 
ol our U*st novels, this is- 
what I have in view ; and to show the wrongs oi diffeient 
classes of women equally oppressive, though from the 
difference of education, necessarily various. 

1 write m haste, and, therefore, tan only add that if you 
will drink tea with me Wednesday or thnrsday, 1 should 
prefer Wednesday, I would converse with you on the 
subject. 1 am engaged to-morrow and fnday. 

1 am not convinced that your lemarks respecting the 
style of Jemima's story is just ; but will reconsider it. You 
seem to me to confound simplicity and vulgarity. Persons- 
who have received a miscellaneous education, that is one 
educated by chance, and the energy of their own faculties,, 
commonly display the mixture of refined and common lan- 
guage 1 have endeavoured to imitate. Besides 1 do not 
like stalking horse sentences. 

One word more strong Indignation in youth at injustice 
<&c appears to me the constant attendant ol superiority 
of understanding. 



Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Fiom a painting in John Opu, K A., in I he National 1'ortrait Gallery. 


Monday Mormng , 

No. 20, Polygon, 
Somcis Town. 

[ Written probably during the summer of i 797.] 

1 have been reading your remarks and I find them a little 
discouraging. I mean I am not satisfied with the feelings 
♦ (i Copyright .) 


[To] Mr. George Dyson, 

Ironmongers' Hall, 

Fenchurch Street. 

[ Postmark illegible.] 

We do not know what Dyson had to say of the story, 
but Mary’s little burst of displeasure is characteristic, 
and, as may be judged from the book, she was unlikely 
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to receive an adverse opinion without expostulation on 
her part. An example of Mary's passionate temper is to 
be seen in a letter which she wrote to Godwin during their 
short married life, when he was absent from her on a 
short holiday in the Midlands.* Of George Dyson, to 
whom Mary addressed this letter, we know little, but that 
little leads us to think he must have been a remarkable 
man. Godwin says he was translator of the " Sorcerer," 
and mentions him among the four principal oral instruc- 
tors to whom he felt his mind indebted for improvement, 
the others being Joseph Fawcct, Thomas llolcroft and 
S. T. Coleridge. Mr. Kegan Paul describes him as " a 
young man whose abilities promised much, and whose 
ardour for literature, and whose desire to do i ight seemed 
to give assurance that such promise would lie realised. 
Unfortunately, violent passions and a vehement temper 
ruined these hopes." Godwin seems to have done what 



Mary Wollstonecraft. 


From a painting b\ John Opie, R A , in the National nailery 

he could to keep him straight, but neither remonstrance 
nor expostulation availed, and gradual! \ their intimacy 
grew cold. Dyson, however, could not have been entuelv 
estranged from his old friend, as can be seen bv the Jact 
that Mary consulted lain in regard to her storv, and wc 
read that when she lay dying he was “ one ol the four 
friends who sat up nearly the whole oi the last week ol 
her existence in the house, to be dispatched on anv 
errand, to any part of the metropolis, at a moment’s 
warning.” | 

It is added that ” a few r of the persons she most 
esteemed attended the ceremony" of her burial m the 
Parish Churchyard of St. Pancras, and that the monu- 
ment to her memory was 11 erected by some of her 
friends ” ; we may be sure that George Dyson was one 

* " William Godwin and His Friends and Contemporaries ” 
By C. Kegan Paul. Vol. I , p. 267. 1876 

t '* Godwin's Memoirs of the Author of * A Vindication of the 
Rights of Women.* ” 1798. 



Mary Wollstonecraft. 

From .in t n graving hj Ridb-v afier tin* picture l»> J. Oplc 
111 tlu National (i.illi'i). 


of those to whom allusion is here made The inscription 
to Mary on the tomb is as follows 

To MARY WOLLSTONFCRAFT GODWIN 

AU'l HO R OF 

A VlNUK AIIDn 
of mi. Kk.iiis of Women 

Mor*» 17 April 17 so 

Died 10 September 1 707 

When the Midland Railway was constructed, it involved 
the removal of the graves oi Mary Wol 1st emeu aft. and of 
Godwin, who had been laid by her suit* , their giandson, 



Mary Wollstonecraft*a Tombstone. 


Formerly placed over her grew in old s t Pancras Churchyard , now 
111 tin- Public 0.»i *len. 

From a drawing by Dorothy Collins. 
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Godwin and * 
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public garden ✓ ./ \ 1 
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old church- “* _ , 
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Pancras has 

been converted. Another interest is attached to this old 
.gravestone. On an eventful day m the spring of 1814 
Shelley met Mary Godwin, then a girl between sixteen 
and seventeen, “ 111 St. Pancras ( liurchvard by her 
mother's grave, and he, in burning woids, poured forth 
the tale of his wild past— how he had sulfered, how he 
had been misled, and how, if supported by her love, he 
hoped in the future years to enrol his name with the 
wise and good who had done battle for their iellow- 
men, and been true through all adverse storms to the 
cause of humanity. Unhesitatingly she placed her 
‘hand in his, and linked her fortune with his own.”* 

There arc two portraits extant oi Mary Wollstonecraft, 
both by John Opie, and both of them are national 
property. The painting in the National Portrait Gallery 
is probably the earlier, and it is certainly the more 
attractive picture It is well known that Opie, unlike 
his great contemporaries Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
was not sophisticated enough to flatter his sift its, and 
therefore we probably have, in this painling, a very good 
likeness of the author of “ A Vindication of the Rights 
of Women,” In connection with her picture one is re- 
minded of an interesting word- portrait in a letter of 
Southey to < ottlo, of Match 13th, 1797, in which he says : 

44 Of all the lions or literati I^fiavc seen here, Mary 
Inilay's countenance is the best, infinitely the best : 

* “ Shelley Memorials.” 
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the only fault 
in it is an ex- 
pression some- 
what similar 
to what the 
prints of 
Horne Tooke 
display- an, 
expression* in- 
dicating su- 
periority ; not 
haughtiness, 
not sarcasm, 
in Mary Im- 
iay, but still 
it is unplea- 
sant. Her 
eyes are light 
brown, and 
although the 
lid of one 
ot them is 
atfected by a 
little paraly- 
sis, they are 
t li e 111 o s t 
meaning I 
ever saw.’ 4 


Facsimile of Mary Wollstonecraft’* handwriting ; ever saw.’ 4 
a portion of her letter to George Dyson. 

This pie- 

to this old lure w r as formerly in the possession of William Godwin, 

lg of 1814 who hung it over the fireplace in his parlour at 

en sixteen Skinner Street, where it was seen by Robert Lloyd 

d by her in i8oq. It was engraved for the frontispiece to God- 

ured forth win’s memoir oi his wife, published 111 171)8. and it has 

cl, how he since many times been reproduced From Godwin the 

t love, he portrait passed to his daughter, Mary Shelley ; and 

with the it was bequeathed in July, 1899. to the National 

['ir iellow- Portrait Gallery by her daughter-in-law Jane, Lady 

ms to the Shelley. 

laced her The authenticity of the National Gallery portrait of 
'n. M * Marv Wollstonecraft has been questioned, and little 

tlonccraft, appears to be known of its history. Her hair, which is 

fc national represented as grey or powdered, makes her look some- 
Lit Gallery w'hat more than thirty-seven : for she could not have 
the more been older when it was painted. 

ue, unlike Tt is reasonable to assume that this is a genuine por- 

isborcmgli, trait of Mary Wollstonecraft. as a reversed engraving of 

tiers, and the picture (which we rcpioduce) was published in 1706, 

very good during her lifetime, in the Monthly Mirror , and neither 

lie Rights Mary nor Opie (to whom the picture is attributed) 

011c; is re- appear to lia\e raised anv protest or objection to the 

letter of print. 'Hie picture was at one time owned by Mr. 

l he says : William Russell, who in 1867 contributed it to the 

ere, Mary exhibition of national portraits at South Kensington. 

Lhc best : It was subsequently purchased from Mr. Russell's collec- 

tion by the Trustees of the National Gallery. 
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MRS. MEYNELL’S COLLECTED POEMS.* 

By Katharine Tynan. 


T HERE could be nothing more expressive, more 
explanatory of Mrs. Meynell's unique person- 
ality in the. literature of our clay than the fact that her 
Collected Poems fill one slender volume of 117 pages, 
of which 65 are taken up by those precious early poems, 
" Preludes,” which were published in the author’s young 
girlhood. Her additional output here covers m all 
forty-one poems since " Preludes.” While we wonder 
at the fertility of other writers in our days, we otter 
her the greater distinction of our wonder at her re- 
ticence. Who shall say if we ought to grieve or rejoice 
at this reticence ? Whether we should grieve for 
the noble numbers she lias not given us, or rejoice 
at the perfect fruition of her genius which the Col- 
lected Poems ofler us, hailing it as the fruit of 
abstinence and self-denial ? One thing is certain with 
“To the Body,” "Two Boyhoods,” "The Modern 
Mother,” " The Two Poets,” Mrs. Meynell moves on to 
take her place in the starry line— not among the minor 
lights, but the major —a fixed star 

One might say of her as she said of her father, whose 
silence she lias almost emulated, that from her rejections, 
her reticences, many poets might have been equipped. 
So delicate, so austere, so choice is this Muse that one 
has a feeling, reading her poems, ns though one had 
stepped from the roar of London into a sunny, deserted 
cloister of her own Italy. Not that she is not con- 
cerned with vital topics : she is of her time, of her 
womanhood, of her maternity. The modern problems 


composure in these poems - the composure of an ancient 
marble, a head of Minerva, sightless and beautiful. 

" Preludes ” are here almost as they were published 
in the poet’s girlhood. The few slight alterations 
hardly count. 1 do not know any poet whose work can 
stand without revision as hers can. There was no 
immaturity in “ Pi eludes/’ though there was the wist- 
fulness of youth, of Spring looking towards the fields 
of corn and the Autumn and Winter she cannot discern. 
" Pi eludes f * gave Mrs. Meynell her place as ah exquisite 
poet. The later poems confirm the* early verdict and 
enhance it Some of the delicate lyrical quality of 
"Preludes” — Mrs. Mcynell’s poetry 4 ias never been 
obviously lyrical — has gone with the Spring. 1 think of 
strains of music like--- m 

“ And when some Midsummer shall bp 
Hither will come some little one. 

Dusty with bloom of flowers is lie. 

Sit on a ruin in the tall long sun 
And think, one foot upon Ins knee. 

“ And where they wrought, these lives of ours, 

So many- worded, many-souled, 

A noith-west wind will take the towers, 

And dark with colour, sunny and cold, 

Will range along among the flowers. 

" And here or there, at our desire, 

The little clamorous owl shall sit, 

Through her still time ; and we aspire 
To make a law (and know not it) 

Unto the life of a wild briar.” 


are looked upon by 
her grave eyes. But 
site is as still, as with- 
drawn, as the Muse. 
In a somewhat vul- 
gar age I can imagine 
no more complete 
antidote and remedy 
for vulgarity than 
this modern Muse. 

In a little prefatory 
note to the Poems, 
the later poems arc- 
spoken of as being 
" composed.” The 
word is most aptly 
and most happily 
chosen. Very few 
things are " com- 
posed ” in this age. 
They arc made vio- 
lently, whether well 
or ill. Composition, 
composure— -the two 
words of different 
meaning meet in 
one’s mind. There is 

* Poems. By Alice 
Meynell. The Collected 
Edition. 5s. net. 
(Burns & Oates.) 



In this poem-- 
" Builders of Ruins ” 
in " Socur Moni- 
que,” in " San Lor- 
enzo’s Mother,” we 
know this music and 
magic. In the later 
poems — not that her 
p o e m s ever dance 
and sing, as some 
lyrics do — the music 
is more difficult. The 
thought is more diffi- 
cult. It exacts at 
least a temporary 
exaltation in the 
reader towards the 
mind of the writer 
If her kingdom is not 
tor the violent it is 
still less for the sloven 
and the careless. It 
lifts one to something 
of its own heights 
nr it is out of reach 
altogether. It takes 
something of dis- 
npleship to follow 
poetry like " To the 
Body,” "The Two 
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Poets M and “ Two Boyhood**.” In these the music is 
fused - beats through the great poetry. One feels one’s 
responsibility in making that epithet. The noble 
pleasure of praising is so apt to .carry one away when 
one is under delight as under spells. There is a 
strange music as of an /Eolian harp as wistful, but 
stronger, in “ The Two Poets.” 

" Whose is the speech 

That moves the voices of this lonely berth 
Out of the long west did this wild wind tome * 

Oh, strong and silent ! anti tlic tide was dumb, 

Ready and dumb until 

The dumb gale struck it on the daikciied lull 
*' Two memories, 

Two powers, two promises, two silences. 

Closed in this cry, closed 111 these thousand leaves. 
Articulate Tins sudden hour retrieves 
The purpose of the past. 

Separate, apart, einbiated, embraced at last. 

M Whose ls^lhe woid ■> 

Is it 1 that speak ? Is it thou ? Is it 1 th.it heard ? 

' Thine earth w.is solitary , yet 1 found thee, 

Thy sky was pathless, but 1 (.night, I bound thee ’ 
Thou Visit nit Divm \ 

O thou, my Vo ce, the word was thine, was tilin' ” 

» 

Side by side! with this beauty, that soars almost out 
of sight, there are simplicities. There are modernities 
as well as tin* eternal verities. This is a modern muse, 
for the poet is of her moment and her day. She is not 
lost, not out of sight in the ether in which she sings. 
She has the modern responsibilities which in the old 


days were for the priest and the poet. She has the 
f< great grave griefful air ” *of Pompalia, as she is like 
her — . 

“ Careful for a whole world of sin and pain.” 

These Collected Poems have finality. One imagines 
Mrs. Meynell will not collect her poems five years hence, 
nor ten years hence, like the too-fluent of these days. 
Before this time she has come to be judged by hear 
peers. Perhaps Francis Thompson used the final and 
fitting phrase for her — which lovers of poetry will know 
for themselves. But those who delight in derivations 
may turn to that portrait of Mrs. Meyncll’s father in 
“ The Rhythm of Life,” recalling as they read Francis 
Thompson’s 

“ Mcmnonian bps 

Smitten with singing from thy mother’s East.” 

If great men have had great mothers is it not equally 
true- -may it not be equally true — that great women 
have had great fathers? Might not this which she 
wrote of her father be written of her with inessential 
alterations ? 

“It was a common reproach against him that he never 
acknowledged the obligation to any kind of restlessness. 
The kingdom of heaven sutfereth violence, but as he did 
none there was nothing for it but that the kingdom of 
heaven should yield to his leisure. The delicate, the 
abstinent, the reticent graces were his in the heroic 
degree . . . lie was not inarticulate: he was only 
silent. lie had an exquisite; style from which to refrain. 
The things lie abstained from weie all exquisite.” 


1 Flew Books. 


THE GODS ARE ATHIRST.* 

In this brilliant and remarkable book Anatole Fiance* 
creates for us the atmosphere of the Revolution It is a 
story of Paris in *03, that climax year oi the Tenor, and 
it impresses us so strongly lx* cause the authoi makes us 
sec how it was that ordinary and high-minded men drifted 
little by little into the wildest oigics. The hero is one, 
Game! in, a young painter of austere moral character, who, 
with the most exemplary intentions, develops into an 
atrocious and bloody-minded fanatic. ki his personality 
one feels that Anatole France has given one the key to 
the mad suspicions of the Terror. These lovers of the 
State, of abstract justice, and of f.atcrnal love, could never 
believe that others were as disinterested as themselves, and 
could never believe, moreover, that the universal peace 
and goodwill so desired by all could conic upon earth until 
the last “ traitor ” had been sent to the guillotine. Here, 
m the contrast betwixt Gamclin's private and public life, 
and in the clear picture we have of the progressive stages 
of his fanaticism, we grasp the strange and contorted 
reasons of the Terror. Anatole France has lifted a corner 
of that veil just as Dickens lifted a corner of it in ” A 'Pale 
of Two Cities.” For the atmosphere of both books is 

* ” The Gods arc Athirst.” By Anatole France. Translated 
by Alfred Allinson. Os. (John Lane.) 


curiously similar 1o a point - and, because ol that, till the 
more i on vinci ng 

J have called G.unelm the ” hero ” of the book, for the 
story pivots round lnm , but perhaps the real hero is the 
old doll-maker (ex-millionaire) Brotteaux. He is the sort 
of man very dear to the heart of Anatole France — a kindly, 
sceptical, voluptuous cynic, who enjoys and dcspiM*s life, 
and whose chief remaining pleasure is reading Lucretius. 
Anatole France has drawn the tyj>e in various books. 
Brotteaux ends as, indeed, Gamclm ends, in the usual way 
-undci the knife of the guillotine. It is a fate very apt 
to oveitake the characters of tins work, although a fair 
sprinkling are left alive at the close. For it is a crowded 
canvas and many, many people slip across its polished 
surface. They all help towards the general impression 
and some of them are in themselves full of interest. There 
is, for instance, Elodie, Gamclin's lover, a soft, sensuous, 
agreeable; girl, who is both attracted and repulsed by the 
revolutionist ; and there is Madame Rochemaurc, a 
schemer and a profligate ; and there is the old Barnabite 
priest Pure Longuemarc, a saintly old man who dies 
bravely and is more annoyed at being mistaken for a 
Capuchin than at his sentence oi death ; and, indeed, 
there arc a host of others f have not space to mention. 

Here, as elsewhere, Anatole France displays a wealth of 
minute learning. He is a master of unobtrusive detail. 
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It is not necessary, at this time of day, to speak of the 
exquisite preciseness and finish of his style. In fact, in 
a translation, however distinguished, it would l>c hardly 
fair to do so. But what may puzzle some English readers 
is lus ironic attitude towards life, out of which peeps, ever 
and anon, a glimpse of the cloven hoof. Tt may puzzle 
them, and it may displease them, but to studeiils of 
Anatolc France it is a delight for ever. 

Rrt hard Curi r. 


WILLIAM MORRIS * 

Much has been written about William Morris, but he 
was a man whose personality was so clearly mote than 
any 011c of his activities, that a book such as Mi Compton 
Rickctt’s is by no means .l superfluity. Foi it is neither 
biography nor pure criticism, but an attempt to give what 
the author calls “ the personal equation ol Morns " 

For this purpose he has divided liis book into li \ c 
sections, dealing respectively with “ The Manner of Man,' 
" The Poet/' " The (‘raftsman," " The Prose Kom.iiuci," 
and " Tie Social Ueforim r " The fust is, ol ionise, in .1 
manner prehminaiy to the others, and, with Mi < iinning- 
haine Graham's \ei\ < haia< t eristic introduction, lot ms 
tile most inteiesling pn.it oi the book It < out. nils slot us, 
certainly, which one has lic.ud before, but thex were worth 
re])ealmg, and the elieil of the whole is to tonlirm tin 
impression given by Mr. Mack.ul and, )M*rli.ips more \ i\ iJI> . 
by L.ul\ Burne-Jones in her hie of her husband Moms, 
apart fioin wiiat he did, was one of Hr* most sinking of 
tlu; nineteenth century personalities. Moie than any of 
them, he oxertopped his achu x*ement It is for this ieason 
that lie lias become something of a legend, and xve turn to 
information about himself with greater zest than to his 
writings 

One wonders, indeed, how long Moms will outlive* the 
persemal li.iditiem 'I'he* inevitable lead ion, xvhuh will 
<ome sonic el.iy, low aids romance will piobablv lift him 
to a high pinnae le* of lame, but it is muons that lie is re.iel 
as much as he* appeals to be by a gennation wine li Io\e*s 
realism and phychological analysis hor Morris eschewed 
these things with a thoioughness almost unp<u .dle*le*d Mr 
Compton Kie kett says that lie took little* inleiesl in the 
mdix'idual, which is a rein, likable c hat.u te*i 1st it for a 
modem artist. It was not one wlueh hr shared wnli 
Rossetti, who, for all Ins 1 emote ness and the dreamlike* 
quality of nun li oi his poetty, lould, when he* e hose* 
portrnv luimaii ediarae tei with jelentless truth N01 would 
it se*e*m to have been innate in the author ol th.it fine pie< e 
of analysis, " The Defence of (lueiiewre " ll tannol be 
said eif so sine ere* a woikei as Morns Ili.il 1 us woilc was 
produced on a tlieeny, but lie certainly aimed at a slight 1> 
artificial altitude* towards life xvhuh affected all Ins aetm- 
tie*s For Mr Compton Ricketts book is only divided 
inte> sections for the* sake of com erne nee. 1 hough Ins work 
was so varied in kind, it was practically liomogene*ous 
Primarily he xvas a designer, and he applicel Ins se*nse of 
design not only to wallpapers but tej poetiy, and ultiniatelv 
to life. The result was a certain flatness m Ins conception 
■of both " The Life and Death of Jason,” and “ l'hes 
Earthly Paradise ” have often been compaied 10 t ipostne*s, 
and even " Sigurd the Volsung " is only pattern of a mene 
vigorous rhythm. But xve cannot regard wallpapets and 
poetry m the same way A wallpaper or any other work 
of pure design is sueccssful not when it attiacts our atten- 
tion, but when it liecomes an enhancement, only sub- 
consciously apprehended, of our well-being Poctrv 
requires not only our full attention, but also time, and 
when it is as voluminous as " The Earthly Paradise ” a 
great deal of time. If one had to look at a wallpaper for 
as long as it takes to read “ The Earthly Patadisc ” one 
would become a lifelong devotee of distemper. This, of 
course, is an inaccurate comparison, but it does iodic ate a 
real weakness in Morris's literary work, whether prose or 

* "William Morris: A Study in Personality." By Arthur 
Compton Rickett. 7s. 6d. net (Herbert Jenkins) 


poetry. The charge, admitted but justified b • Mr. Comp- 
ton Rickett, that there arc no mountain-peaks in Ids 
poetry, cannot oc lightly put aside. Wc lequire mountain- 
peaks in poetry. 

Morris seems to have believed that by making Ins art 
impersonal he would socialise it. But the only poetry 
that lives is the intense* expression or else the xm'id portrayal 
of indixidual life. The mistake was akin to his mistake 
about life, which he embodied in " News from Nowhere," 
that charming idyll of unutterable boredom. 

Nevertheless, Morns was a great man because he was a 
gieat idealist. Ills ideals may not be ours, but we must 
acknowledge then fineness. His poetry, lus sonal theories, 
ex eti his ciaflsmanship may grow out of date, but so long 
as there are men alive xvlio knew him m the flesh, and sue 
'apablc of transmitting some of their enthusiasm to the 
world at large, his ]>ersonalit v will be remembered and 
leveiemed. Mr. Compton Rickett’s book, cavil as we may 



Mr. A. Compton Rickett. 


at some of the criticisms 111 it, contains delightful pages of 
personal rem 111 1 sconce. 

Not its leasl valuable part foi the student of the Victor- 
ian age, is the " Analytical Biography ’’ Divided into 
four columns, headed " Events 111 Morris's Life ” , “ Social 
Political, Religious", \ Literatim* and Ait"; "Com- 
ments " , it forms a skeleton, winch it icquncs only a 
moderate degree of imagination to clothe with flesh, of the 
intellectual activities of a great epoch and their effect on 
a mind at once icceplive and creatix'c. Some of the details 
gix'cn, if considered by themselves, are trivial, but they all 
have their significance in the scheme. It was a great age, 
and Morris, if not one of its greatest figures, was at anx 
rate worthy to stand in their august assembly. 

Francis Bi< ku v 

GOLDWIN SMITH’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Mr (foldwin Smith was fortunate m lus fi lends Thex 
included many of the eminent men of his tune, and x\itli 

* " Gold win Smith’s Correspondence." Edited by Arnold 
Haultain. 18s. (T. Werner Laurie ) 
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those in England — as the selection of letters collected by 
his htciary executor shows — he maintained assiduous 
correspondence after he went to Toronto and settled down 
at The Orange. From his Canadian retreat he pronounced 
judgment on the affairs of the world, holding his opinions 
strongly and expressing them with unbounded confidence. 
Although the collected letters do not arouse alfcction for 
the writer, it is evident that he had the power of grappling 
friends. This is shown by the cordial and admiring address 
signed by some old Oxford friends and others, including the 
Duchess of Albany, on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. 
Most of the letters in the volume are from Goklwin Smith 
himself. There .are only a few from the distinguished 
persons to whom he writes. The reason for this is obvious, 
and while the interest in a sense is lessened by the one-sided- 
ucss of the correspondence, it brings into unrelieved promin- 
ence the opinions of a man who had certainly great energy of 
mind According to Mr. Fn-denc Harrison, ” anything 
Goldwin Smith wrote for public .it mu or of serious purpose 
is "worth careful consideration -and that whether one 
agrees with Ins com fusion 01 not.” This is the justification 
for the volume. * 

14 Assuredly,” says Gold win Smith s literary executor, 
41 he was re.illy c h great mail.” Yet he was deficient m 
charity. Jt is also claimed that he w.is ” a most far-seeing 
man”; yef he made confident predictions which were 
completely falsified Writing in 1881 with reference to the 
Liberal succession he says that when Mr Gladstone goes 
" it is likely that there will be a Whig Ministry in which Lord 
Derby, the arch bell-weathei of all safe men, will be a leading 
personage.” The description of Lord Derby is good, but 
the prediction was short-sighted Goldwin Smith was 
mistaken also as to the fate of Canada. ” Within ten 
years,” he wrote in 1878. ” unless some strange turn of the 
tide takes place, Canada will be where she ought to be — 
in the Union.” 41 The certain end is annexation,” lie said 
in 1880 ; and again in 188 $ he wrote of that 44 which must 
come or ought to come, and which the true interest of the 
Eughsh people would lead everyone to wish should come — 
the union of Canada with the continent of which Nature 
has made her a part ” Thirty years have passed since 
then and Canada remains a loyal portion of the British 
Empire 

Contempt w.is excited in Goldwin Smith by the flunkey - 
dom (to use his own word; which was prepared to throw 
itself at the feet of the Marquis of Lome and the Princess 
Louise when they went to Canada. He wrote to Mr 
Gladstone and others m disgust at sickening scenes of 
fiunkeyism 44 Toronto,” as he informed a friend 111 
i 87Q, 44 is just now in a paioxysm of vulgar fiunkeyism, 
culled forth by the visit of the Princess and her husband. 
My wife proposed to me at once to fly and 1 readily con- 
sented, though I should rather have preierrcd to stay and 
stand aloof. We left all our neighbours (literally) practis- 
ing presentation bows and curtseys for a monkeyish imita- 
tion of a 4 drawing-room 1 which the Princess was to have.” 
But in 1881 there is a letter from the Marquis of Lome, 
thanking 44 Dear Professor Goldwin Smith,” foi ” your 
most pleasant and interesting gift Some of the Essays 
are old friends of mine and others will be companions in 
my mind now that you have allowed me to make their 
acquaintance.” 

Almost all our leading statesmen for two generations 
excited Goldwin Smith’s spleen. Disraeli was 44 thoroughly 
vile,” ” a political sharper,” 44 an unscrupulous trickster 
and liar.” ” You arc an incorrigible Conolanus,” wrote 
Goldwin Smith to Lord Salisbury m 1870, and more seriously 
in 1881 he accused him of intemperate vituperation. Lord 
Randolph Churchill was ” the spawn and ape of Dizzy.” 
Goldwin Smith corresponded with Mr. Gladstone and 
visited him at Ilawardeu, but lost sympathy with him on 
account of his Irish policy, and exchanged sympathetic 
letters with his old friend. Lord Selborne, concerning the 
Liberal leader’s loss of conscience and 4 ‘ senile craving for 
power.” 44 Gladstone is unspeakable,” he wrote in i8qo. 
Mr. Chamberlain as a Radical seemed to him very mis- 
chievous. He saw f England in 1885 44 put up to Dutch 


auction by Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain,” and he deplored the 44 demagogic falsities 
1 which Chamberlain, Morley and Co. pour out.” There 
is a letter from Mr* Chamberlain in 1887, saying that if he 
went to Canada he would look forward with pleasure to- 
the opportunity of seeing Goldwin Smith. Subsequent 
events, however, led to a renewal of the censor's severe 
strictures. During the Boer War Goldwin Smith, in 
denouncing it, described Mr Chamberlain as 44 an amazingly 
clever but a shallow and vulgar politician,” and Jie derided 
” Kipling and his crow ” as well as Mr. Chamberlain's 
44 pack.” Mr Chamberlain was an 44 arch-intriguer,” and his 
w hole career, according to a letter to Lord Rosebery, written 
at the outset of the Tariff Reform Campaign, had been 
that of a plunger, while the writer commented to anotlier 
correspondent on 44 the imbecility of Balfour, the weakest 
l'rime Minister that England ever had, at all events since 
the Duke of Newcastle, in the time of George II." Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannermaii for a season enjoyed his 
favour, but he told Loid Mount Stephen, in 1906, that 
though a skilful party manager ” C B.” was not a statesman. 

Even about contemporary authors and their books 
Goldwin Smith Jiad usually something severe to say. He 
thought that Fronde's imagination, ” which particularly 
loves to play with matrimonial infelicities,” had greatly 
exaggerated the Carlyle- Ashburton scandal. When 
Matthew Arnold WTOtc to linn about 44 Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World ” Goldwin Smith read Drummond 
again, 44 mid for the second time 1 laid him down with the 
reflection that he was most ingenious, but too good to be 
true." Nine years later, writing to a lady who had brought 
Drummond's 44 Ascent of Man ” to his notice, he said it 
seemed to him like Mr. Kidd’s theory, to be a crude fancy 
which dazzled and would pass away. There are several 
letters from Matthew Arnold. In one, written on the eve 
of his resignation of school inspectorship, he said : 44 One 
or two things in verse which .ill my life J have wished to 
do, I am now probably too old to do well ; but on this 
point I hope the inward monitor will inform me rightly if 
I make the attempt to do them One of them is a Roman 
play, with Clodius, Milo, Lucretius, Cicero, Caesar, in it ; 
Arthur Stanley was always interested, dear soul, in this 
project ’* 

While Goldwin Smith's letters do not lead us to love the 
writer 01 to credit him with generous mindedness, the frank 
comments on the events of forty years, written by one in com- 
munication with eminent contemporaries, have naturally 
much piquancy and sonic value. The date, " January 1 ith, 
1 868," at the; head of the letter (on p. 1 1) to William Riviere, 
is evidently wrong, as it contains a reference to the election 
which did not take place till the end of that year, but, oil 
the whole, the work of the editor has been done carefully. 
He has refrained from making too many notes. The 
letters as a rule, explain themselves. 

A. Mackintosh. 


OUR VILLAGE.* 

Mr. W. J . Roberts has written a fresh biography of Mary 
Russell Mitford, t>ecause 44 her name is not a familiar one to 
this generation.” There is not very much fresh material 
in the book, but there is some, and it is welcome. lie 
has produced a good workmanlike biography. The illus- 
trations are good and the book i9 handsomely produced. 
It is instructive to compare the ten portraits of the author 
of 44 Our Village.” Mr. Roberts calls her life 44 The Tragedy 
of a Blue Stocking.” The worthless father was the black 
shadow that filled the great part of her years with care and 
trouble. He was a handsome, kindly, selfish gambler, who 
skulked through life sponging on wife and daughter for a 
home, for the payment of the cost of his extravagant habits 
and for the liquidation of his gambling debts. 

When she was ten years of age lier father decided to buy 
her a lottery ticket and she selected 2224 because the 

* 44 Maxy Russell Mitford : The Tragedy of a Blue Stocking." 
By W. J. Roberts. 10s. 6d. net. (Melrose.) * 
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Mltford’* Cottage at Three Mile Crosa, as it is to-day (1913),, 
with the sign of The Swan Inn on the one hand and Brownlow's 
shop on the other. 

From "Life and IrtemUlilps ot Maty Russell Milford," by W. J. Roberts (Melrose). 


separate figures when added together made up the number 
of her years. Strange to say, this ticket was drawn for the 
prize of £20,000. But worthy J)r. Mltford appropriated to 
his own uses this sum which would have secured his 
daughter’s comfortable independence for life. She was a 
precocious child and read the “ Theatre de Volt an e ” when 
she should have been engaged m haip praetuc. There was 
no real harm done, for Alary and her father both suffered 
from a complete incapacity for music Her reading was as 
extensive as it was varied, if we may judge by the fact that 
in one month she drew from .1 circulating library fifty-five 
\olurnes of fiction, belles-letties. travel and biography. 
She was then a young woman 111 her twenties. Like most 
young authors Alary Alitlord began with ver«e. Her second 
book, based on the histoiy of the mutineers of the Bounty 
waS submitted to Coleridge whose alterations were not 
accepted without hesitation 011 the* part of Mai v, whilst they 
excited the indignation of hei mother The father’s im- 
prisonment for debt in 1811 made it increasingly important 
that literature should yield money. The one book that 
securely remains of her work is “ Our Village," and yet when 
some of the sketches of which it is made up were submitted 
to Thomas Campbell for the New Monthly Magazine, he 
unhesitatingly rejected them ! When they appeared in the 
Lady’* Magazine , they at once sent up the c irculation in a 
most gratiiying manner. Her excursions into the drama 
were less successful ; her " Foscari " involved much labour 
and repeated revision, and was rejected unconditionally by 
Macready's manager. Yet when, later, it was produced it 
was successful. “ Julian " brought her £ 200 from an eight- 
days' run. Her *• Kicnzi " led to an attack 011 Alacready 
in Blackwood, and to a serious breach with that sensitive 
and easily offended actor. Her " Charles I ” was submitted 
oy the licenser of plays to the Lord Chamberlain tor his 
judgment, and as Cromwell was not represented as merely 
a vulgar hypocrite, the Duke of Alontrosc had tio hesitation 
in prohibiting its performance. And his successor the Duke 
of Devonshire felt bound by the action of his predecessor 
not to remove the ban 1 But he act epted the dedication 
when, after its success at the Victoria, it was printed In 
she received a State pension of /100. Her father 
^ December, 1842, and his debts were paid by a public 
subscription. His wife had predeceased him and Mary was 
n ® w a * one - * It is pleasant to think that after so many years 
of worry and anxiety, due, it has to be remembered, to the 


complete sel- 
fishness of her 
father, whom 
she idolized, 
the latter 
years of her 
life were 
peaceful and 
happy. After 
more than 
tlirefe - score 
years mainly 
spent 111 stren- 
uous toil, but 
sweeten led by 
many gnu ious 
frien d ships, 
and lightened 
by an invet- 
erate optim- 
ism, Ma r y 
Russell Afit- 
ford, fittingly 
known m her 
own locality 
as the “ Kind 
Lady," en- 
tered into 
rest, leaving 
behind a frag- 
rant memory. 
Of her, more 

than of most, if may lie said that her very failings endeared 
her, so that even the scorn for such a worthless character 
her father is turned away by the warmth the extrava- 
gance — of his daughter's filial affection. 

Mr. Roberts’ book is destitute of an index. Why will 
authors and publishers present to the reader neaily four 
hundred pages bnstlmg with the names of persons, places 
and books, without the slightest clue to their whereabouts ? 
Tt has been proposed to make an indexicss book a penal 
offence , it is certainly an outrage on the amenities of litera- 
ture. It is a melancholy iai t that hoi biographers, Lcstrange 
and Chorley and J. T. Fields (who as a model juiblisher 
ought to have known better) also retrained from indexes. 
It is surely an elementary fact 111 the art of sine book pro- 
duction that a volume dealing with a multitude of facts 
sliould have an index, and a good one They are blind to 
their real interests who nog cot tins duty. 

Mr. Roberts refers to Miss Mitfoul’s gre.it “ and deep- 
seated objection to Airs. Beeehei Stowe : 

“ It arose principally from disapproval ol certain derogatory 
statements about T-ord Byron and his matrimonial relations 
which Mrs. Stowe had expressed to Inends ol Miss Mitford’s, and 
which, after Miss Alitford s death, were published in the work 
entitled * J airly Byron’s Vindication.’ . . . Thus, when * Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ’ was published in this country, Miss Alitford 
refused to give an) credence to the revelations it contained." 

This theory will not hold watci. ” Uncle Tom’s Cabin " 
was published 111 bookVorm at Boston in March, 1852, 
.md was immediately reprinted in this country and was 
bought by the public as fast as the publishers could pro- 
duce copies I11 1854 appealed the " Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ” which furnishes ciicumstantial evidence for the 
truth of every statement as to the horror and villainy of 
American slavery. Mrs. Stowe met Lady Byron in 185$, 
and later had an authorised i oinmuuication, but it was not 
until 1850 th.it she received from her the full statement 
which was published in i860. Nor was Airs. Stowe 
uncharitably disposed to Byron before she heard Ins widow ’s 
narrative. That she did not condone his vices because of 
his genius is quite true, and is certainly not discreditable. 
It will be an evil day when it is held that obedience to the 
moral law is only fpr the stupid *' The ten commandments 
will not budge ” even for the bughtcst heaven- bom genius. 
Let us be chaiitable, and make every allowance for tempta- 
tion, but we have no right to blur the distinction between 
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Right and Wrong. Miss Mitford speaks disparagingly of 
Mrs. Stowe from the first, could not read her book, but — con- 
demned it. She was badly informed as to the politics of 
slavery in the American nation and spoke of it as “ a point 
which all the world knows to be its chief difficulty ” at a 
moment when the slave-holders gloried in the “ peculiar 
institution ” and defended it by the foulest methods. A 
price was set on the head of Garrison and “ abolitionists ” 
went in daily danger of lynching Miss Mitford speaks of 
Webster’s defence of slavery and of his refusal of the Presi- 
dency, when he died, as most people think, mainly of the 
chagrin caused by the refusal of his Party to nominate him, 
and of the moral indignation aroused by his attitude, an 
indignation that found expression in Whittier’s poem of 
11 Ichabod.” Did Mar\ Mitford ever read those famous 
lines in which he laments Webster’s downfall * — 

“ Of all we loved and honoured, naught 
Save power remains, — 

A fallen angel’s prule of thought 
SI ill strong in chains 

All dfso is gone; from those great e>es 
The soul has fled . 

Whop t.uth is lost, when honour dies, 
he man is dead 1 

Then puv the reverence ol old days 
In his dead fame; 

Walk backward with averted gaze, 

And hide the shame ! ” 

Why Miss Mitfonl judged Mis. Stowe adversely without 
reading her book is ;i mystery and so is her dictum tli.it 
“Cranford " is a cancatuic. Such perversities show th.it 
even the sweetest temperaments m.iy have their lapses into 
detraction. 

The British Museum Catalogue records seventeen different 
books from the pen of Mary Mitford. not counting works 
of which she was the editor. There must also be many 
contributions to periodicals which liave never been col 
lected in book form Her biographers do not seem to know 
that an early “ Ode to Consumption ” by her appeared in 
the European Magazine. The winnow of Time has scattei cd 
most of her writings into oblivion. Even “ Bcltoid Regis ” 
is not kept in print But one bright jewel remains, and 
" Our Village ” endears to this generation as to its prede- 
cessors the gentle spirit of Mary Russell Mitford. 

William K. A Axon. 


NOVELISTS OF PROMISE AND 
PERFORMANCE.* 

It is said that conscience makes cowards of us all ; but 1 
venture the proposition that theic is more than one kind 
of conscience. There is, for instance, the literary con- 
science : that inward monitor which resides m the mind 
of the critic and fortes lum to express his honest opinion 
even in the teeth of Ins own former prejudices and prepos- 
sessions. And speaking only for myself, of course, such 
literary conscience as I possess, instead of making me a 
coward is more inclined to make me over-bold 

Thus 1 am irresistibly impcllec^o say that that book on 
my list which is the worst from one point of view is the 
best from another point of view. 

In “ The Gay Adventure ” and “ In Old Madras ” wc 
have the sort of typical yarn which our present-day novelists 
of every grade and ordci are turning out at the rate (1 think) 
of dozens a week. They mostly att.iin a certain rather high 
level of workmanlike excellence. 'They are all worth 
reading - if you have nothing l letter to do, and the ham- 
mock m the garden, ihe deck-chair on the lieach, or the 
boat on the river, t all to you to bask m the sunshine and to 
read so long as you can keep your eyes ojien. 

Mrs. B. M. Crokei is, of course, an old hand of established 

* “ The Drummer of llie Dawn.” By Raymond Paton. 
(Chapman & Hall) -“In Old Madras’* Bv Mrs. B. M. 
Croker. (Hutchinson & Co.)— " The Gay Adventure.” By 
Richard Bird. (Win. Blackwood & Sons.) — *' Lu of the Ranges.” 
By Eleanor Mordaunt. (Heinemann) — ” The Heart of the 
Hills.” By John Fox (Constable.) 6s. each. 


reputation, from whom one always expects and as invariably 
gets a good story, well-told, of a kindly turn of humour, 
shrewd yet tender, and alive with bright dialogue. In this, 
her latest novel, she has to tell of a modern Quixote who 
went out to India on an obviously impossible quest. The 
book moves briskly and easily from incident to incident, 
always maintaining its intcresl, but chiefly notable — as all 
Mrs. Croker’s stones are — for its vivid and diverting pic- 
tures of Indian life, and for its faithful presentment of the 
various phases and types of Anglo-Indian society. Xxl- 
cidontally she gets in jilenty of dramatic action and one 
real thrill of hormt toward Ihc end. Indeed, the only 
thing I don’t like about her book is its eccentric punctua- 
tion, which is somelinies so very eccentric as to obscure the 
sense of her words. Mrs. Croker scatters commas over her 
j>agcs as Iiom a pepper-pot. 

Then there is Mr. Richard Bird- a name new to me — 
with his ” (Say Adventure.*’ There is, to my taste, some- 
thing slightly unpleasant in the tone and flavour of this 
book. The hero is rather a bounder and even a bit of a 
cad at tones. He belongs to the type that kisses and tells. 
And, besides, one imagines him as being far too much 
engiossed in a woman’s lips and ankles and not sufficiently 
impressed by the glory of her eyes, the splendour of her 
soul. But this is not said in any sjnrit of very strong 
disparagement. Mr. Bird knows his business thoroughly, 
and has given us in this novel just the kind of story for a 
long hot afternoon. 

“Eu of the Ranges” and “The Heart of the Hills” 
belong to a different school of ait altogether. They are 
planned on epic lines, and one of them at least- — Lu of 
the Ranges ” — only just misses greatness. There is a 
jxngiiancy and a power m the art of Miss Eleanor Mordaunt 
which, I should say, will carry her very far in the future. 
Site lias thi' large view and the broad methods of a real 
seer of life In Hie space at my disposal it is quite impos- 
sible to give you any adequate idea, not only of the scope 
of her story, but of its force and beauty. She has too a 
fine sense of character which only suffers jjerhaps from an 
occasional teiideiu v to over-emphasis, over-elaboration. 
But this is aftei all a fault on the right side, for it is better 
to be too definite than too shadowy and vague. And any- 
way “ Lu of the Ranges ” is distinctly a book to buy and 
to treasure -as the vast majority of Mr. Heine man n’s 
publications are. 

“ The Heart of the Hills,” which is jdainlv by a well- 
versed and practised writer, is an American j^roduction, 
and has all the pec uliar distinction of style and form which 
characterizes so much of the work of modern American 
novelists. This is also a good book, and yet it does not 
quite (as the saving goes) come off. The opening, for 
instance, is a little confusing and hard to follow. Too many 
people of the same kind are introduced in too quick succes- 
sion and not clearly enough differentiated, so that it is 
rather difficult to sent them out. But once this preliminary 
obstacle is overcome [ can jiromisc you nothing but most 
excellent entertainment. 

And now I come to the book, “ The Drummer of the 
Dawn,” which 1 have already described- —though not out 
of any love of paradox for its own sake -as at once the 
worst and the best book on my list. It is the worst because 
it is tlie most c rude ; it is so obviously written by a very 
young man who has not yet by any means mastered the 
technique of his craft and who has not yet found the measure 
of either his strength or his weakness. And yet it is the 
best book because* it is the most individual and therefore 
the most jiromising. In the course of about twenty years* 
novel-reading and novel-reviewing 1 have never read a book 
which has more deeply impressed me with a sense of its 
intrinsic originality. As I have hinted it is full of faults. 
It is now and then almost banal in its vain striving after 
effect. And yet I repeat that it is. notwithstanding its 
many and j^ainful blemishes, stamped and gilded with the 
hall-mark of genius. I would just like to quote one passage 
in justification of this high praise. 

The scene is Morocco, but only a small part of the action 
of the story takes place there : 
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" Aping- Ayres gritted his teeth, for he knew now they were 
going to torture him if he did not consent. 

“ It may have been at Chelsea, or *t may have been at quiet 
little Orpington, seeming now so far away, that Apmg-Ayres 
had first learned to address his Maker. His lips moved, whilst 
a wild prayer was silently uttered that ho might have the strength 
to go through and die before he consented. 

" A 1 Aarasch sneered. * The Nazar enc calls upon his God,* 
he thought * We will see if his God will help him greatly.* 

"Yes, A 1 Aarasch, and all such as you, despite the written 
detractions of a few, and the professed unbelief of many, the 
pool* tortured body of Him whom little Tinwhumpumy had 
called the Poet Son of the King of Kings, whose every wound 
has had the priceless power to uplift five continents lor two 
thousand years, which has likewise the power to lift for ever all 
the cruelty, all the hideousness from the lives of women and little 
children, to protect them, alike with strong men, will have the 
power now to help this man whom you call a Nazarcne, and 
whom vou deapisc because he is utterly at your mercy 

" By the unutterable torture of the cross, l»v the deep- 
hammered nail-marks, and by the Holy crown of thorns will he 
be delivered, whatever you do to him. 

“ The dear White Christ was ever the Friend of the Helpless, 
and will abide with him, now and always 

As the discerning will observe for themselves, even this 
shoit passage has its lapses from perfect taste, its touches 
of extravagance and vain-glory ; but, even so, it has a 
quality of simple dignity and elemental force whit h 1 think 
gives it very high rank as a piece of purely literary arl. 

" The Drummoi of the Hawn,'* is mainly about a wondci- 
f ul boy -little Tinwhumpumy — a boy who succeeds in 
being precocious without becoming boresome. There is 
also Apmg-Ayres who is saved fiom shame and ruin by his 
love for little Tmwliumpmny. There arc many others, all 
finely and delicately and yet most strongly limned. And 
above all there is one character, that of an old clothes man, 
as horribly haunting as anything I have ever read, even 
in Edgar Allan Poe. This figure stalks through the book 
like some ghastly spectre, some evil genius, with an eifeit 
of Greek tragedy. 

But you must buy ** The Drummer of the Dawn,” and 
lead it for yourself if you want to be able, a few yeats hence, 
to sit with the prophets and boast that you also were 
present al the debut of the new literary genius, Raymond 
Baton. Edwin Puc.h 


RAHEL VARNHAGEN.* 


” Rahel was uot a brilliant writer ; no great practical 
achievement can lx* 0 edited to her; there was nothing 
conspicuously romantic about her life/' as Mr. Havelock 
Ellis says m Ins introduction to this book ; yet she* has her 
place among the great women who have played no small 
part m the social history of 1 he* woi Id She was the Madame* 
de Stacl of Germany ; and Carlyle ranked her above 
Madame de Stacl Unquiet spirits of her time who were 
seeking after some higher way of life than that prescribed 
ay custom and convention frequented her salon and found 
inspiration m her friendship. She anticipated many oi 
the ideals and ideas that are the driving forte* behind the 
feminist movement of our own day , and the strength 
and originality of her character lay 111 a certain noble 
simplicity and the fearless frankness with which she gave 


utterance to the most unorthodox mid levolutionaiy oft 
her thoughts. Her opinions on marriage, her theories of 
morality (that squared veiy much with (George Eliot's) 
must have startled the puritanical ; but how are you to 
think anything but good of a woman whose Husband 
could say that he had found her " the most innocent, tender, 
pure, delicate, upright and pious person he had ever known , 
the most chaste in the highest sense of the word 7 " He 
said : ” the genuineness that undeilay all Rahul's life and 
actions was so great that lieside her all others appeared 
commonplace,” that she had “ acuteness, wit, imagination, 
sense, a pure enthusiastic view, the noblest veracity, but 
the innocence and naivett of this truthful human heart 
are the most beautiful things my eyes have ever lieheld.” 

It is not in her writings, but in herself, m her rare per- 
sonality that the world still takes a living interest. Ellen 

* Rahel Varnhagen.** By Ellen Key. With an Introduc- 
tion by Havelock Ellis. Translated by A. G. Chatcr. 6s net. 
1 Putnam.) 


Key ranks her as " the greatest woman the Jewish race has 
produced ; to my mind also the greatest woman Germany 
can call her daughter.” The one book of hers which counts 
is that containing her letters ; these without any* magic 
of style retain so much of tftie charm of her personality 
that her biographer can say there is no other woman’s book 
in the world's literature, except Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s poems, that she would be more sorry to do without. 

Ellen Key’s aim 
lias been to give 
not so much a 
biography as a 
portrait of this re- 
markable woman, 
and it is an aim m 
which she has been 
brilliantly success 
f u 1 . Her por- 
traituiL* is at onto 
sympathetic and 
imp.tftial ; it ex- 
plains and justifies 
a elflfractei that 
needed some ex- 
plaining because of 
its very simplicity. 
We recommend the 
book to all who 
support or oppose 
the woman’s movement, for Rahel Varnhagen was one of 
its pionceis, and her spirit lives in it still 
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Rahel Varnhagen in 1796. 

From the has relief by hrlcilnch 'llcck. 

From Kalifl V«it uli.iRPn,” bv Elio;, Kry 
(I'lltllUlll). 


THE ROMANCE OF REPORTING.* 

Nowadays, says Mr. Frank Dilnot on the* first page of a 
very pleasant book of reminiscences, the newspaper reporter 
is diplomat, business organiser, detective, man of affairs- 
and politician all 111 one. It is reassuring to find, in a 
later chapter, the opinion that he is also a humanitarian 
and light philosopher, that to hard ability sin h as that 
sort of plurality implies he should add the temperament of 
a literary artist Diplomacy, business and politics .ire in 
constant need of critical watchfulness irom what is known 
as the human point of view, and there is 11ns difficulty 
about it. that the pluralist is first of all a piper, and the 
man who pays the pipei calls flu* tune. As Mr. Dilnot 
says caudidly, the modem ieporier “ has an almost reli- 
gious devotion to the cause of his paper," and ” puts it 
first at whatever cost to himself ” The ideal thing would 
be that he should put the public interest first always, and 
be quite fret* to write lus impressions T think that, 
geneially, lie might do so with immense advantage to the* 
public interest, for his occ upation is 011c thal ripens and 
balances good men uniquely " The Adventures of a 
Newspaper Mail ” attests It * lact. 

Not being flee, the adventurer too seldom takes life at 
.ill seriously How should lie ? ff ever a public wrong 
begins to trouble him, he is sure to be relieved of it next 
day or the day aftei. 7 %orc is always something new. 
So he tends to become — unless a man of uncommon courage- 
and character — the light interpreter of life from a romantic 
but 10nvent1011.il standpoint He may “do things** m 
passing Nowadays lie often does But they are not 
such things as make the lepuiation of a prophet, a poet, 
or even .1 reformer Ills leward is the adventure — and Ins- 
salary. which is sometimes that of the diplomat Still, 
at ins lightest he serves the public in a w.iy, indispensably ; 
not only making the daily picture of life, but by his alert 
intelligence enabling us to keep some check on the powers 
that be. Let Ins heart be sound, and even the cause of Ins- 
papci will be kept in chuck sometimes, to the edification 
ol honest men and women 

The charm of Mr Dilnot’s book is due precisely to the 
sound heart he carries. His ad\t iituics betel 111 the service- 

* “ The Adventure ■» of a Newspaper Man *’B> Flank Dilnot 
3s 6d net (Smith, Elder & Co ) 
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of Carmelite* House, but hardly breathe the spirit of that 
emporium, being told in a leisured way very happily ; 
indeed, they include an indulgent but quite unequivocal 
character sketch of its founder and sprightly despot. 
While working without resentment under the light master- 
fulness of Lord NorthclilT, the author has kept an unaltered 
personality of his own delightfully. To my mind, he 
makes too much of a wonder of that variable man, and 
abstains too kindly from a judgment of him ; for one is 
obliged to pass some judgment upon a busy schemer of 
such influence and public ambition. However, it is part 
of the book’s merit that comment is left to the reader. 
An honest humanitarian and light philosopher of admirable 
temper, Mr Dilnot sketches in his ad\ cultures modestly, 
content to show their human interest The reader is freer 
than he may recognise ; for it is done without a trace of 
that strain for effects which often maiks the superficial 
sort of .journalism, and makes it valueless The aim is to 
be impersonal. One grows aware ol a very broad, wise, aiul 
sunny nature, but hardly suspects the strength of it. 
That, if yofF think, is a good 1 cason for trusting Mr. 
Dilnot’s faculty of observation, which is singularly keen, 
fair and broadcast ; “a little sceptical,” as lie says the 
Press worker is, ” but kindly, unpretentious, and full of 
understanding. ' ’ 

Can the interest of a reporter’s life be ever made as great 
for others as it is for himself ? Was such a book of remini- 
scences worth putting together ? One gets at a fair answer, 
I suppose, by considering what would be the value and 
fascination of such a. book dealing with the first ten years 
of the nineteenth century. " The Adventures of a News- 
paper Man,” pleasant reading now, is worth keeping for a 
hundred years. Its contents arc intimate if trivial history. 
It is none the worse for including, with stories of distinguished 
men and pictures of Parliament and of Irish electioneering, 
the Moat Farm mystery, the Grippe n trial, the battle of 
Sidney Street, ghosts and revivals in Wales, or the visit 
of Ohio girls. Three chapters on Russia will soon, in the 
natural course of things, have the kind of interest that 
belongs to French memoirs of the Regency , ami there 
are numberless clear snapshots of common life m England 
that will some day look extremely quaint, one hopes a 
little shameful. The problem is, to imagine how this sort 
of literature, which has a permanent and increasing value, 
is ever to be weeded out from the mass of rubbish. 

Keighley Snowden. 

FRANK HARRIS'S SHORT STORIES.* 

There are stories in Mr. Frank Harris's new book that 
will compare not only with the best in lus own ” Elder 
Conklin " volume, but with the l>est that have l>een 
written by any living author, and perhaps the most finished 
and finely pathetic of them is the shortest and the slightest 
It is 11 The King of the Jews,” and takes the form of a 
conversation — or, rather, two conversations- lie tween 
Simon of Cyrenc and his wife*. They live outside’ Jerusalem, 
m the time of Christ, and Simon has a chance of obtaining 
a situation as doorkeeper of the Temple. His wife is 
anxious that he should be thpee in good time to sec the 
High Priest, and sends him off with due instructions and 
advice. Late in the day he returns, tired, curiously dis- 
traught, and she glows irritated with questioning him and 
not getting any coherent reply as to where he has been 
and what has happened, until at length he confesses he 
has never been to the Temple — he had forgotten to go. 
Meeting her questions confusedly, he explains m a frag- 
mentary fashion that when he reached the street leading 
from the Temple to Golgotha he could not cross it because 
there was a great crowd, and as lie stood in the crowd 
three criminals were taken past on the way to execution, 
one of them a rel>el who was said to be a prophet, and as 
this pn e came opposite to him he fell under the weight of 
the cross he was carrying, and a Roman soldier, seeing 
Simon looked big and strong, bade him take up the cross 
and carry it . and carrying it to Calvary and standing there 

• " Unpath'd Waters.” By Frank Hams. 6s. (John Lane.) 


watching what followed, he had forgotten everything else. 
The whole incident, the way in which this prophet had 
looked at him, the few words he spoke to him, had touched 
Simon strangely, and, as he relates it, all the man's emotion, 
his profound sense of the wonder of what he has seen, com- 
municates itself as subtly to the reader as it did to Simon's 
wife. That is all ; but it is done perfectly, with a simplicity 
and naturalness that make a vivid, most poignant picture 
of it. There is even a quiet humour m the wife's feminine 
reasons for her curiosity, yet the tenderness, the reverence, 
and the lieanty of it arc complete. Next to this one would 
place* " The Miracle of the Stigmata," another story of 
the Christ, reverent, subtly suggestive, and vividly 
realised. 

With the exception of '* The Holy Man," which is 
founded on a story of Tolstoy s, the other talcs are of 
modern life in England, but though none of them is a tale 
with a purpose, each has an idea behind it, a mystical, 
inner meaning, that adds something to the pathos or the 
humour of it, and gives the shrewd cynicism of one or 
two of them a kindly, human significance. They are the 
stories of a man who knows life and men and women, and 
has grown largely tolerant of their weaknesses, so that if 
he laughs at them now and then it is not without sympathy, 
not without knowledge of what they lose in losing their 
ideals and aspirations. There are nmc stories m the book, 
and they are written with an imaginative and emotional 
power, an economy of words, and a delicate narrative art 
that in these or m any days are no common gifts. 

HERE AND THERE IN MEXICO.* # 

It appears that Mr. Pollard had in Mexico a variety of 
experiences, wheicof the most interesting from our point 
of view arc those when he was acting as correspondent 
of an American newspaper during the latter days of Don 
Porfirio's term of office. Evidently Mr Pollard is a good 
Maderist, who resents, as everybody should, the cold- 
blooded treachery of General Huerta, the provisional 

* A Busy Time in Mexico ” Bv H B. C Pollard. 8s. 6d. 
net. (Constable ) 
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iiebidant. The most weighty paragraphs of Mr. 
j oll.n'd’s book are devoted to a consideration of 
Mexico's future and the Monroe doctrine. A few 
weeks ago there was printed in the Spectator an 
admirable article on this question, which pointed out 
that the United States must either be prepared to 
enforce law and order in these parts or else admit 
j uropean nations to the task of at least protecting 
■then nationals. Part of Mr. Pollard's book is devoted 
in Chiapas, in which tropical State he began his ex- 
periences ; the rule to a coffee plantation is interesting, 
but one is a little bewildered as to how the speaker of 
• execrable " Spanish on p. 15 can say on p. 47, alluding 
to one Jackson, an American naturalist, assistant to the 
professor of a college at Tehuantepec, that 14 he knew 
little Spanish, and I had to interpret for him : he 
wanted the native name of everything in sight." All 
this occurred while Mr. Pollard was, for a few weeks, 
ju southern Mexico. The more valuable portion of 
] n «, book deals with the outbreak against Diaz, of 
winch wc as yet know so little. By the way. Mr. 
Poll.u d is properly suspicious of the gentlemen equipped 
with mining and other concessions — it was 011c of the 
great objects of Madera's Government to investigate 
the legality of these- but lie is even more severe on 
the mbber plantations The gigantic tree under 
whuh 44 our director " has often been photographed is 
situated, we believe, in the State of Oaxaca on the 
wav to the Valle Nacional. but down 111 Chiapas there 
is at least 011c extremely successful rubber plantation, 
owned by an American company, which began opera- 
tions long before the* existence of that Pan American 
Tailway which Mr. Pollard rightly docs not admire 
It is a pity that Mr. Pollard dul not visit this planta- 
tion, where in the twilight he would have taken his ^ 
ease to the music of the marimba and 111 the day- 
time he would have seen a great number of large 
rubber trees. Mr. Pollard's remarks as to young, 
inexperienced Englishmen being sent out with no 
particular qualifications are eminently sensible, but 
how many of them would fail anywhere ? And the 
st landed book-keeper of a coffee fttica, up m the 
mountains ot tropical Mexico, may not be more 
unhappy than a book-keeper who toils in the city of 
London. 

We notice that Mr Pol laid advises travellers to go 
by the Royal Mail instead of l>v the German line of 
steamers ; this is indeed an extraordinary piece of 
advice, as the Royal Mail would be the first to admit. 
Their boats to Mexico are exclusively for cargo, and 
they take much longer time to reach their destina- 
tion The Hamburg- American line, on the other hand, 
have an excellent fleet, and in case Mr. Pollard is anti- 
Geiman he can go by the French boats from St. 
Na zaire He can also go from Santander on the 
Spanish vessels. His remarks on outfit and so forth 
are sensible, but it seems hardly adequate to finish 
oil 1 he subject of 44 Art and the Natives " in three 
pages 

Mr Pollard left the country at the same time, though not 
<>n the same ship, as the old President, and previous to that 
he had participated in an attack on the rebels, which is 
hill of interest. One thing seems to be certain ; he does 
nut describe what he did not see, for which reason we 
doubt whether his despatches to the American newspaper 
weio received with joy. Orozco is not mentioned save in 
Ihc appendix, although he was Madero’s Chief of Staff ; 
hut Mr. Pollard when he recounts those details of the 
Revolution which he himself witnessed is entirely satis- 
factory. Chihuahua was the scene of much of the 
lighting, and from there he gives us one or two photo- 
graphs, but no details. Perhaps Mr. Pollard is too 
modest to attempt an account of the whole move- 
ment, and as an unpretentious chronicle this book is 
distinctly meritorious. There should have been a map. 

, Henry Baerlein* 



Troops Guarding President Dias’s 
House in Calle Cadena. 

From "A Busy Time in Mexico," by H. B. C. Pollard (Constable). 


THE FRUSTRATION OF ANNA.* 

Who is Angela Ranger * I do not know, and Mr. 
Courtney does not tell me. The name is on the title-page 
of this remarkable book, and again, in facsimile signature, 
beneath the portrait- frontispiece. And the portrait is 
one of rare and sombre charm. It is impossible not to 
associate the author with her heroine, Anna. And who 
is Anna > 

The girl who is least heard of to-day is she whose heart 
is to herself a timeless sanctuary, where Love is the priest 
ot the religion of womanhood that dateless, undoctrined 
religion of self -reverent e, self-knowledge, and self-control 
to which true womanhood adds ail ineffable beauty, and 
a mysticism that we may not explore. Such is Anna. 
She is one of the women whose hearts flower once and per- 
fectly, or never , who are prepared to give all or keep all ; 
whose self-fulfilment only one event can bring, but whose 
self-sovereignty a thousand mnnot shake. Such lives as 
Anna's are still lived in this age of resolved demand for 
all that life can give, aiulithe value of this simple record 
lies 111 its statement that Woman can yet distil the last 
perfume from her last frustiation. 

Anna is the daughter of a struggling German shop- 
keeper, who begins her conscious emotional life by looking 
with profound respect at her father's stock of soap and 
candles and brushes, and by watching with joy the un- 
packing of liis Christmas consignment of fancy chocolates 
and sweetmeats. Mr. Courtney does well to beg the 
reader not to put the book down because its earlier chap- 
ters may seem to be compact of everyday trifles Their 
effect is cumulative. We read of Anna's school-goings, her 
school-fellows, their games, her father's declining business, 
and several removals. Wc read of her first disillusion 
when her little friend Hilda utters the withering and 

* 44 Rue and Roses." By Angela Longer. With Introduction 
by W. L. Courtney, LL.D. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
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ineffaceable judgment : 44 Your drawing-room looks ridi- 
culous " ; and of the dreams in which she heard the echo 
of the catechism : 44 Must all people die ? ” f< All people 
must die.** 

With Anna’s growing wonders ami perplexities comes 
the instinct to commune with herself tlnoiigh the medium 
of verse. This shopkeeper’s little daughtci, this future 
maid -of -all- work and under-nurse, this more future gover- 
ness and student, forms the instinctive habit of expressing 
herself in poetry. In her first situation she is detected 
by her mistress writing her verses on the empty* sugar and 
rice bags which are stuffed into <i kitchen drawer. Her 
mistress demands the name of her lover, and Anna is 
hardly able to convince her that certain lines are addressed 
to a prince whom she had seen only in dreams " * Oh ! ’ 
she exclaimed, and, rising with a yawn, she left the kitchen ; 
but at the doorway she turned round once more and said : 

* As long as you know him only in your thoughts lie can 
do you no harm.’ ” 

These words become a tragic prophecy in Anna’s career. 
She goes fro» one situation to another, is tortured by 
accounts of growing poverty .it home, and is shocked and 
wearied by sordid surroundings and glimpses of cvil v But 
she takes lessons in English, reads books, and lifts and 
refines herself until she reaches the status of a governess. 
And now she meets him. He is a young man of thirty, a 
friend of the family m which she is teaching, and given to 
sententious utterances like flic first with which he favours 
her : Intoxication or regret which is the greater of the 

two ? ” But his attitude to her poetry is definite ; lie 
helps her to develop it in thought and form. In a word, 
he is admitted to the outer temple of Anna’s heart. Then : 

By and by I began to think of him whether I saw lum or 
not ; his face, lus figure rose like a bla/ing question from the 
midst of the strange, wistful dreams that I had dreamt all my 
life, and something that had lain within me, dull and senseless 
like a trance, woke, wondered, and trembled into joy.” 

It is now and onwards that the simple story gathers 
poignancy, and moves to a crisis not the less real because 
utterly divested of external diama Advised by her 
friend, and helped by him, Anna conies to London, and 
one is touched by the outward petty difficulties of a foreign 
girl in London seeking straight paths and hiding intimate 
joys and sorrows It is notv that slie begins to lead English 
poets and to find responses to her feelings in Milton’s 
4 4 They also serve who only stand and wait,” and in Byron’s 

44 Ah I T.ove was never yet without 
The pang, the agonx , the doubt.” 

It is in the British Museum, aftei looking at a mummied 
king, that she reflects, with fast-saddening wisdom," that 
there docs not exist a real self that God has not finished 
Jhs creation yet that we are, the means towards an object, 
but not the object itself ” 

At last Anna must pul the supreme question to her 
friend at Buda Pcstli It disguises itself as : 14 Do you 
think I may come back ? ” The days creep by. and at 
last bring her answer : 

44 If you had remained here, T do^uot know what might have 
happened ; il you come back, I know what will happen. But 
the question is, may it come thus ? You are not a girl of the 
ordinary type ; you belong to the race of Asra, 1 he people 
who die when they lovt* And because T have known you from 
the first, I have done for you what I have never done for another 
woman yet — namely, got hold of the head of the beast within, 
turned it round sharply and laughed at it." 

Whatever this meant in the writer, or whatever c omment 
it deserves, its meaning for Anna is clear and final. For 
roses, rue ; for the open door, the closed. She make^ to 
herself a gospel of dignity and peace. At least he will never 
forget, will never cease to desire and lament The cup 
will not be drunk, but neither will its dregs be reached. 
And amid the wanderings and disgusts of life he will not 
be able to break the thread that was never knpttcd. In 
the death of hope Anna finds at least the peace of death, 
but also, in however low vibrations : "A wisdom which 
reigned over all former wisdom, and a love which reigned 


over all former love." A book, you will perceive for the 
times, rather than of the times 

It may be that the long-drawn detail of a girl’s outward 
and inward struggle would have gone better with the help 
of a drier and sharper humour, and that the end will 
suggest to the reader the material of a self-contained poem 
rather than the completion of a story ; but by its naivcU 
and sincerity, and by a certain curious and haunting 
isolation, 4 ‘ Rue, and Roses ” takes a place in the memory 
from which it will not be dislodged. 

Wilfred Whitten. 


GOLDSMITH.* 

Mr. Padraic Colum is to be congratulated on his selection 
from the works of Oliver Goldsmith, and it is no disparage- 
ment of it — quite the contrary, to claim that no one who 
has for the first time made more than a casual acquaintance 
with Goldsmith through this book, will be satisfied until he 
has made himself master of everything that Goldsmith 
has left to us. Mr. Colum is always stimulating and not 
infrequently provocative. A critic should be a judge, 
holding the balance of evidence evenly, and not an advo- 
cate concerned only with the defence of his client, and for 
some reason of late it has been deemed necessary to defend 
Goldsmith, already an immortal Whether Goldsmith 
spoke Irish or not matters little now; what docs matter 
is that he wrote the purest and most fascinating English 
of his time. That is and surely ought to be enough for 
us. Mr. Colum charges Goldsmith with being " unable to 
surmount the crisis ” in 44 The Vicar of Wakefield ” ; " his 
only solution is to legalise the relation of a young woman 
to her seducer.” True it is an old convention ; it still 
exists, and Mr. Colum does not suggest ail alternative. 
What lie does not seem to realise is that natural acts, the 
result of natural Jove and passion, are not necessarily 
criminal. The author of " My Irish Year.” should surely 
be aware of this and not adopt in this regard the crude 
morality of the Tnsh peasant, which owed its origin to an 
alien tyranny. 

Mr. Colum is at pains to prove that 44 Sweet Auburn " 
was really rnsjured by an Irish village, and m this he 
fails. There is not and never w.is a 44 Sweet Auburn ” as 
Goldsmith depicted it, in Ireland, and least of all, in the 
eighteenth century. But there was, and is, thank God, 
many a 44 Sweet Auburn ” still ill England, as lie who 
roams the downs of Surrey or the Weald of Kent can testify. 
The whole poem breathes llic atmosphere of the English 
village life, and is full oi its beauties described in detail : 

44 The decent Church that topped the neighbouring hill, 

* * * * 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely-sanded floor 
The varnished clock that ticked behind the door.” 

And again : 

44 Til fares the land to hast'nmg ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

This last quotation might be taken as conclusive proof 
that Goldsmith was thinking of England, whether he 
wrote of Ireland or not. But whether one quarrel with 
Mr. Colum or praise him, he has done a good work and 
we are grateful. 

H. A. IIinkson. 


THE MULBERRY TREE.t 

" The Mulberry Tree " is inferior to ** Letters to My 
Son,” because Miss James, not having so much to say, must 
needs select, in compensation, an exotic and extraneous 

* 44 Oliver Goldsmith.” By Padraic Colum. Regent Library, 
as. 6d. net. (Herbert & Daniel.) 

t " The Mulberry Tree.” By Winifred James. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
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jKT^ix'ctive, by which to Bay it. ifer new book, says 
the publishers' recommendation, is no ordinary rcoord of 
1 avel Indeed, her aauntcrings through Jamaica, Haiti, 
Costa Kica and Panama might as well have been through 
BaysVatcr or Laputa, for all the garncrings of relevant 
and specific information she affords us. Except by way 
oi the camera, she ignores geographical and ethnographical 
illustration, otherwise than as a pendant to a mood, a 
setting for a reflection and ail excursus of fancy. Of course, 
this is no animadversion upon Miss James’s material, its 
\alucs and sympathies. If she chooses to savour her 
meditations with the spice, of the tropics, that is no loss to 
their quality Neither is it intrinsic gam- rather a season- 
ing, aromatic, but not one that leavens. Her style, her 
ideas, do not suffer from contact with the West Indies, but 
Horn a dearth of substance, from irrigation by only one 
somewhat sparsely- flowing, though hard-working, channel 
of thought. Miss James's work is, indeed, no criticism of 
life, but of temperament. It belongs, in its most prominent 
phases, to the autobiography of ideas, to a school, literally 
of self -expression and personal revelation and one wlucli 
has sm cessfully philandered with the heart of this genera- 
tion. In short, she makes the most — to cite one of the 
hoariest (liches of the day — of " that elusive quality, that 
r.m* thing, charm." Her writing directly and consciously 
diaiiMlises her personality ; so that we are out of sym- 
pathy with the detractors who brand her style as artifu ial. 
It is imL — and however wayward, tangential and capricious ; 
liowe\ei prone to self-conscious whimsies and quiddities , 
lio\\e\er embroidered and subject to odd divagations, it 
is inevitably the icflcx of herself , at times of a superficial, 
at times of An intimate self, but always obedient to the* 
law of that self-hood. Her pages are not stamped with 
a sl \ le at all ; they are the receptac les of the broken meats 
oi individuality. She serves no canons and acknowledges 
no tiaditious but her own; a factor which, .is an artist, 
is at once her bane and her deliverance. Her mannerisms 
and affectations arc perfectly natural to her and, m a 
naluie so naively incapable of self-criticism, almost im- 
material. She must have carte blanche for her garrulity 
and hei vagaries and "there's an end on’t." 

it is a truism that the successful author will not let well 
alone. Like the octopus that bows to the oceanic law of 
supply and demand and grows an additional tentacle, so 
the author, yielding to the popular clamour rather than 
to imperious inspiration, reincarnates his talent and mul- 
tiplies hnnself to keep his reputation swept and garnished, 
h would lx: unjust to Miss Janies to label " The Mulberry 
1 iee,*' as an extra window-dressing to gratify tin* insistent 
1 ustomer, an encore squeezed out of her to still a ravenous 
•ipplausc. She is, as we said, too dependent upon her 
personality to be forced to mechanise it Nevertheless, 
there is the element of relaxation about it. Compared 
wilh " Letters to My Son " and " Letters of a Spinster,’' 
it is little more than play, light-hearted, fanciful and slight ; 
wifiv and sensible ; lively and crisp. There are lacuna: 
1,1 the entertainment, notably an open-minded advocacy 
oi himiancr divorce laws and an eloquent indictment of 
tin* domination of the black by the white* man, expressed 
xx, th jicnctration and freedom fiom prejudice. But she is 
soon back at her gambols -pleasantries, gossip, diversion 
and anecdote — all of it entertaining enough, but a little 
too casual and discursive. It is superfluous to car]) at 
her lack of intellectual grasp, at a certain wilful i enuncia- 
tion of wisdom and knowledge, so determined is she to bo 
taken at her own valuation, so disarming is her candour, 
^he is a baffling exemplar of the confessional spirit in 
literature, the feminine diarist who at once focuses the 
attention and exhausts the patience. For all that, an 
" sinuate of her which neglected her independence and 
veracity of mind would be but partial. There is evidence 
m her books that the society which is her foster-parent 
would regard many of her dicta on social matters as 
anathema. And there is no more arduous and perilous a 
campaign than to combat current opinion. 

Harold Massingiiam. 



Miaa Winifred Jamea. 

Frontlbpictc pin trail fr in “ Tin* Mulberry Tn-e,” by Winifred lame!* 
(( hapuidti & Hall ) 


JANE AUSTEN.* 

The attractive " Memoir ’’ ol Jane Austen, which her 
nephew, t lie Rev. James Austen- Leigh, published about 
forty- three years ago, is not likely to be superseded, being 
the work of one who, in his youth, was intimately ac- 
quainted with her. But since that book appeared a good 
deal of information wilh which he does not seem to have 
been familiar, or of which, at any rate, lie made little use, 
has become accessible, as in the two volumes of “ Letters ’’ 
edited by her gie.it nephew, the Inst l.oid Brabourne, in 
188 ], or 111 other letters used for the first time m the volume 
now issued by the son and grandson of the author of the 
" Memoii." 

This new life is really a* bringing together of the bio- 
graphical matter contained in the two publications already 
refencd to ^though not. save tor quotations, in the same 
words), supplemented by such fresh facts or evidence as 
the novelist’s family have been able to discover during 
recent ycais. To the keenei students of Jane Austen's 
histoiy and tradition then* may not be very much that is 
at once new and imporbuit, though there are a good many 
pages that fill in w ith e\?nts or probabilities, gaps in the 
life-story of one who saw perhaps less of the world than 
any other imaginative author of equal dislinction. 

Eveiv writer on Jane Austen’s personal history has, of 
course, devoted some attention to the question, whether 
she was ever " in love." The present book seems to 
reply, for good and all. that she never was, in any serious 
degree Half the tales of her love have been repeated 
from Sir F. H. Doyle’s story, in his " Reminiscences." of a 
foreign tour made by Jane, with her father and sister, in 
1802, duiing which they became acquainted, m Switzer- 
land, with a young naval officer, between whom and Jane 
mutual affection speedily developed. The officer, while 
crossing the Alps on foot, over-tired himself, and died of 

* “ Jane Austen, Her Life and Letter* A Family Record M By 
William Austen-Lcigh and Richard Arthur Austcn-Leigh. 
10s. bd. net. (Smith, Elder.) 
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brain fever. Sii F. H. Doyle’s authority for this story 
was a lady who had heard it from a niece of Miss Austen's. 
The authors of the present book cannot identify any niece 
who could have told such a tale, and as for its truth, they 
have as many good reasons against it as counsel usually 
find in drawing a statement of defence. Firstly, no shadow 
of such a tradition remains in the family ; secondly, the 
Kcv. George Austen could not possibly have afforded the 
tour ; and, thirdly, the usual change of air and scene for 
the Austens was enjoyed that year at Dawlish. 

A much better authenticated story, now given, tells us 
that Jane became engaged one evening, in that same year 
of 1802, to a man with whose family her own had long 
been friendly, but that she broke off the engagement th* 
next morning, having become convinced that she had 
made a mistake, and could never be happy with this old 
friend. 

This incident was related by her niece, Caroline, who 
also recalled another litlle story, which she had heard 
from " Aunt Cassandra,” that at some seaside place a 
gentleman had + seemed greatly attracted by my Aunt 
Jane," that when they parted company he "was urgent 
to know where jhey N the Austens) would be next summer," 
and that " soon afterwards they heard of his death.” The 
11 impression left on Aunt Cassandra was that he had 
fallen in love with her sister, and was quite in earnest." 

Are we not justified, with only these records to go upon, 
in saying that wc have 110 evidence that she ever had a 
serious love affair ? 

Once more in these pages wc are reminded, and very 
properly, of that typical bit of spifeful gossip, Miss Mit- 
forci’s account of Jane Austen’s husband-hunting ways. 
The author of " Our Village," tells us that her mother, 
before marriage, lived near the Austens, and knew Jane 
as " the prettiest, silliest, most affected, husband -hunting 
butterfly she ever remembers." As Mrs. Mifford married 
and left her home near the Austens when Jane was just 
ten years old, it would seem that neither she nor her 
daughter can have been very particular, the one about 
facts, or the other about " verifying her references." 

The accounts included of the several novels arc full of 
attractive bits of rem i niscei ice a nd trad ition . 1 1 is interest- 

mg to hear that when " Northangcr Abbey " was first 
offered to a publisher (in London, and not, as has gener- 
ally been supposed, in Bath), it was probably entitled 
" Susan," with no reference whatever to " Lady Susan," 
that curious novel of letters, which added so little to the 
author's fame, and which she herself decided not to pub- 
lish. A valuable appendix on the text of the novels, 
several pedigrees, and a bibliography, are features of this 
book. As a frontispiece the ” portrait of Jane Austen," 
attributed to Zollany, is reproduced, so much moic c learly 
than in the first volume of the " Letle s," that one wonders 
if the difference between ordinary photography and 
photogravure is alone responsible for the change. It 
must be added that when Lord Brabourne gave this por- 
trait he seemed to have no doubts as to what Jane 
Austen " it represented. In the present instance we are 
told that there, was another Jane in the family, w horn the 
picture may represent, but that^on the whole, there is 
good reason to hope that it is arrauthcntic portrait of the 
novelist This doubt, also, must remain open. 

W. H. Helm. 


CROQUET AND CARICATURE.* 

I think it was Solon who said " Count no man happy 
till he be dead.” But I say " Count no man celebrated 
till he be caricatured " Most men and women in fhe 
public eye would rathei be laughed at than ignored. And 
Mr. Crowthcr Smith, in the preface to this clever gallery 
¥ of prominent croquet players, very neatly hints at this 
common passion. 

* "A Croquet Alphabet." Rhymed and Pictured by H. F. 
Crowthcr Smith. Engraved and Printed by Henry Stone & 
Son, Banbury. 10s. 6d. 


“ If anyone should experience disappointment," he says, 
"at not finding themselves amongst the caricatured, I trust 
they will understand that it is not due to any lack of merit on 
their part, but rather to the fact that there are only twenty-six 
letters in the alphabet." 

Mr. Crowther Smith is a genial humorist. There is no 
doubt a touch of cynicism in the drawing of Mr. Beaton 
as a wooden toy, wound-up and “ making his breaks like 
a clockwork machine," as there may be too in that of 
Lord Tollemache, who is represented as playing on a lawn 
more fitted to golf than to croquet, though I confess tha{, 
as an honorary secretary jealous of the reputation of his 
lawns, 1 may be hypercritically reading into this last a 
meaning that may not have been intended. But these 
are mere pin-pricks which leave no lasting hurt on two 
such fine exponents of the game, who could, I imagine, 
any day turn the tables on their caricaturist by giving 
him a bisque or so and a beating. Certainly all interested 
in a game which, since its revival in “ the nineties," liaa 
made such amazing advance in public favour, should 
invest their half-guineas on this book, for artists require 
encouragement as well as other people. Otherwise croquet 
may lose its caricaturist, and then what chance of budding 
Heatons or infant O 'Callaghans arriving at immortality 
and celebrity in the. future ? Finally, let me say that 
there is almost as much instruction as amusement to be 
got out of this book from the stances and hand-grips of 
such fine players as Mr. Cyril Corbally, Mr. Izard, and 
Mr. Bunnell Burton, which the artist has so realistically 
portrayed. G. S. La yard. 

THE WOMEN OF TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY.* 

Out of the chaos of feminist thought two separate schools 
are now beginning to emerge. One, led by Kllcn Key, has 
for its objective what may be called the Greater Mother- 
hood , the other, more revolutionary in idea, looks to the 
development of the individuality of the woman as the next 
great step in social evolution. The former, regarding the 
woman as the chief instrument of the life force, fixes its 
eyes on the race ; the latter, seeing the woman as an end 
in herselt, claims her as a human being, a gift bringer, as 
is the', man, of achievement in thought and action. Link 
Action versus Individual : such is the antithesis. 

Mrs. Gullichan belongs to the I .ink Action school: she 
regards the woman as the superior, the more important, 
sex, in the evolution of life . so far from being passive or 
secondary, she is the predominant partner. Throughout 
the lower forms of life it is the female who is almost always 
the guardian of progress and instigator of the creative 
impulse She is usually more active and often larger and 
heavier than the male. In all the kingdom of nature the 
bee commonwealth is, of course, the great triumphant 
instance of female organisation. Throughout the book 
this is Mrs. Gallichan's view of the division of labour 
between the sexes : the female for organisation and con- 
servation, the male for destruction. Among primitive 
tribes descent, for instance, was claimed through the woman 
and by " mother- right " was settled all the inheritance of 
property. At first, it was the male who left his own tribe 
to follow the female, and in the hands of the women was 
ail the work of primitive agriculture and industry. Tt was 
merely the organisation of tribal war together with the 
idea of woman as property, that pushed her into the posi- 
tion of a slave, a being dependent on the male for her 
support. 

Tn many ways it would appear that Mrs. Gallichan relies 
too much on the certain working of " mother-right*" but* 
apart from that, she is by no means clear in showing how, 
from such a position of power, the women sank into sub- 
servience to patriarchal rule. Some psychological cause 
there must have been, for if biologically woman is the 
organiser and conservator, why is it that all the or- 
ganisation of society during the historic period has been 

* "The Truth About Woman." By C. A Gasquoine Hartley 
Mrs. Walter Gallichan.) 7s. Gd. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 
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left to man ? True, such organisation as we have is chiefly 
ior offence or defence, for war in short ; yet surely com- 
mercial enterprise should have been in the hands of the 
women, if their primordial instincts were so definite ? 

In historic plan the book is also defective for, while the 
position of women in the ancient civilisations is fully 
discussed, there is no study whatever of the effect of 
medieval Christianity on woman. It is interesting to know 
that 4,000 years ago the Egyptians dealt with the problem 
of man and woman most wisely, but it would be much 
more useful to team why women are what they are to-day. 
And what they arc to-day depends on feudalism and the 
Revolution times. It is in its treatment of the women of 
the twentieth century that ” The Truth about Woman " 
becomes ically controversial, mainly perhaps because the 
psychology is most debatable, being of the popular and 
rather superficial variety. 

Thus it is taken .is proved that women steer their course 
mainly by intuition and men by reason, whereas, if we 
follow the history of politics, we shall find how largely 
emotion under the form of prejudice enters into all judg- 
ments, whether of men or women. Logic is often invoked, 
but seldom answers the prayer of its worshippers. Yet 
Mrs Gallichan has, of course, no difficulty in showing that 
if women possess intuition m a high degree, they have in 
their hands one of the chief elements of genius. For if 
intuition is ” ducat vision,” it is precisely that which, in 
the Iasi resort, pmdm es the masterpiece "Reason states 
the problem * intuition solves it. 

Vet women geniuses arc rare, and Mrs. Gallichau dieads 
that, by learning to reason, women will lose their gift of 
intuition. Probably the truth is no more than that woman 
possesses a certain instinctive knowledge of character 
.lupin ed during the ages when lici livelihood depended on 
hci picking out the best man to feed and protect her. 
I' or what any creature is to-dav depends on the way in 
wlut li it has gained its living On this line Mrs. Gallichan 
brings forward the most valuable argument ill her book, 
namely, that the economic dependence of women on men 
has bren, and is. most injurious to the race Freedom to 
choose her mate, not by considerations of money value, 
but by human ones, is the one great overmastering plea 
foi the economic independence of woman. Our race is 
one of the most miserable failures in the whole field of 
evolution largely because the potential mothers of it have 
had to put a man's incoinc-earning capacity before his 
mental or physical qualities. 1 1 is this consideration appar- 
ently which has made Mrs. Gallichan a feminist 

Yet she is afraid of many things : first, of the women 
11 intellectuals M who refuse marriage, as she alleges, for 
the sake of their own individual freedom. Is it not rather, 
however, nearer the truth to say that our society being 
so badly organised, they never meet marriageable men who 
arc in any way their equals ? Precisely this freedom of 
choice is as yet what they cannot obtain. Worst of all. 
Mis Gallichan fears — it is a fundamental dread — to let 
women use their reasons ; she fears, too, that as the sexes 
grow more alike, love will lose its ancient charm. Yet, 
by a curious contradiction, we find her rejoicing in the 
position of women in ancient Egypt where, in a race that 
showed very little difference in facial expression between 
men and women, common interests were shared by both 
m a way which is marvellous to later ages. In fact, ” The 
Truth about Wotnan ” is full of the Janus spirit that looks 
backward often with eyes full of longing and forward with 
a glance of dread. It is therefore weak on the constructive 
side. 

For the evil of woman's present position is that for ages 
blie has persisted in taking the lino of least resistance, in 
living by sex. Now a revolution is wrought by two powers 
acting in conjunction : by force from without and up- 
heaval from within. If the changes m society during the 
next few centuries are powerful enough to drive women 
f rom their dependence on the male for a livelihood, then 
the new woman and the new age will be brought to birth, 
for the new spirit is abroad. Yet it cannot work 
successfully alone ; it depends on outward changes for a 


momentum. On these Mrs. Gallichan scarcely touches at 
all, although they are already appearing above the horizon 
of both national and international life. 

" The Truth about Woman ” is very stimulatiiy* and 
suggestive, but its title should have been ” The Half-Way 
House.* * Nor is this to cast any reflection on the work 
since, in feminism, none but half-way houses can be built 
for many a year to come. 

M. 1*. WlLLCOCKS. 


WAR AND PEACE. 

It is claimed for Herr Wilhelm Lams/us that he is a great 
literary artist. This, of course, is a matter of opinion, 
howevur vivid and compelling liis 44 document ” * may be 
To my mind his work lacks considerably the finish, the 
breadth and the depth of Steven’s 44 Red Tiadge of Courage ** 
and of some other bo >ks of a similar kind Hut in work 
of this sort literary excellence or the lack it must always 
take second place to etliic.il value. And both liom this 
point and in the matter of good taste merely there is much 
to be said against the sub-title, M Scenes from the War that 
is sure to come ” For ate we not entitled to ask : Who 
guarantees such a war * -which, being indefinite', is neither 
44 the " nor 44 this ” Is it the German tii. ami tac hirers ol 
war material who stand for the certainty of so devastating 
a catastrophe ? — and whose machinations to that end have* 
recently aroused a large portion of the German people 
to the horrible cause of scar s and strained international 
relations. Surely there is something to be said against 
this needless inflaming of more or less dormant passions, 
particularly in connection with a masterly horrifying 
picture, the purpose of which is to arouse .ill Christian 
peoples, especially central Europe, to what would be the 
truly appalling result of a war that is not sure to come 
Moreover, even if it is likely to come — Well, then, let us pre 
pare quietly, not as irresponsible fire-aways, but as true men 
who know they have to fight, and who also know that 
the last charge will b ; one of victory or annihilation. 

Turning again to the book itself we find that M. Alfred 
H Fried (the Viennese winner of last ye.u's Nobel peace 
prize) has written : 

44 It will become one of the holy books of Humanity I would 
tint this book wore to reach the huuH of millions Every 
mother ought to read it, and every mm, too, whether old or 
young, to form his opinion of the present-day condition of 
things in which — an outworn atavism — war and preparations for 
war still continue to bo the focti? of political Iite.'* 

This is the message of the book, a message so enormous, 
so altogether outnumbering the forces of war, that, if 
only M. Fried's ” every mother,” Ac., could be reached 
and won over, war would be no more in Christendom. 
It is a most devout wish . one that every humane heart 
must echo to the full. 

Here also lies the magnificent value of the book — the 
possibility of its moviug the hearts of peoples, if it does 
but reach them. Its potentialities cannot be gainsaid, 
for it is, in a sense, as Wrible a representation of a great 
war as written words ana some natural reticence can make 
it Herr Lamszus (a master at one of the big schools in 
Germany) writes in the first person, generally in the present 
tense, and loses note of the advantages, if a few of the 
graces, of that familiar medium. He begins by being 
called up as a reserve-conscript — war has been declared. 
He is young, and we get a hint of the parting between him 
and his wife and two children. Then come quick details ot 
the mobilisation, his comrades, the barracks and transport, 
the camp and front, and all the welter of shot, smoke, bayo- 
nets. blood, and mangled men that any pen could contrive 
within i to pages. For the work is not crude —no, not by 
any means ; in it thorc is a large husbanding of power, of the 
almost marvellous effect of what is little more than sugges- 
tion. Yet all the whirling hell of it all is here ; and as 

* 44 Tin Human Slaughter-House : Scenes from the War 
that is sure to come.” From the German of Williuliu Lamms. 
English Version by Oakley Williams, is. not. (Hutchinson.) 
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a piece of literature merely, it had better lie left alone by 
those who aie afflicted with " nerves ” Mr. Oakley 
Williams, the translator, seems to have done his work 
remarkably well. 

Of a vastly different kind is Mr Penis'?* lontiibutioxi* 
to the cause of peace. As secretary to different move 
ments for the pacification oi nations, and nenv of the British 
Committee Hint has gone fo the British- Ament an Peace 
Centenary, lie has spent much time and i are in Iraeing m 
English history, the development ol the idea ol peaceful 
arbitration in place of appealing to the force ot arms. And 
what a slow growth it has been ! As Mr. Perris sn> s 

” It is a far cry from the He] it art hv to modern England, from 
the blood-feud and trial by <irfle.il «»i rombat to tin- Koy.il Courts 
of Justice and the Hague Trilnin.il ” 

and 

" If a clue l»e found b\' which we cm ti.'ue .111 ever advancing 
victory of order over ananJu, of inlerame «tn<l irierully co- 
operation over provincial hatreds, sei t.irian bigotrv and inter- 
national nvalneC, throughout 1lie-,e ages, the annals of our 
country will lie read with 11 IicMi mieriM, and witli a heightened 
sense of their n^iortanee in relalion to our moclorn life ” 

And this is wh.it Mr Penis does in most ext client English 
He shows us how the movement began impel ceptibK , 
underlying the actions of 1 ulers mid people, till the day 
came when it rose above the surface of things, took on a 
form of its owm and glow to be what we know it to be. 
Thus he lias tiuly added a new inf crest to the leading of 
English history. 

J. E. Pa 'n 1 kson 


TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. t 

Mr. Alfred Noyes has < ertam gifts that are lacking from 
most of the poets ot our da\ You do not go to him for 
the mystic vision, the magic phrase, the jewelled line ; 
his poetry smacks of the earth and the vigorous life of 
men, as Chaucer’s docs ; lie has spontaneity, a richness 
and variety of music ; he has imagination and a rare- 
narrative powc-r, and those fine cjuahtes.of humour and 
emotion without at least one of which no teller of stories 
can get a hold upon liis audicn< c. The humour of ” Black 
BiITs Honey-Moon,” a story put into the mouth of John 
Davis, is of the breeziest, gayest, most irresponsible kind, 
and from its first lilting stanza 

” Let Martin Parker at hawthorn-tide 
Prattle in Devonshire lanes! 

Let all his pedlar poets beside 
JRattle fheir gallows chains 
A tale like mine they never shall tell 
Or a merriei ballad sing. 

Till the Man in the Moon pipe up the tune 
And the stars play Kiss m-thc-King ! ” 

it rattles along with unflagging jollity and gusto to its last 
And the pathos underlying the tragedy of the squalid 
death of Robert Greene, related partly by Shakespeare, 
and partly by Marlowe , of Marlowe's fatal duel, ns told 
by Nash ; of the burial of Marv $uccn of Scots, as you get 
it from the old sexton who conics into the ” Mermaid ” 
on a winter’s night, shuffling the snow off his boots, is the 
truer and more poignant because of the case and almost 
careless simplicity of style with which each talc is unfolded. 

Incidentally, Mr. Noyes fills his poem with the atmos- 
phere of seventeenth-century Loudon ; gives glimpses of 
the 'prentice riots 111 the streets, of the May-day rcsellmgs, 
the holiday processions, and, in song and anecdote, of 
the old city's merchant adven turns ; but m the main he 
recreates the ancient, oak- raftered “ Mermaid ” tavern, 
and brings much of its motley, glamorous, glorious life 
back into it. Ben Jonson is rightly the central figure 

* ” Pax Bri tannic a : A Study of the History of British 
Pacification.” By H S. Perris, M A. 5s. net. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 

f ” Tales of the Mermaid Tavern.” By Alfred Noyes. 5s. 
net. (Blackwood ) 


m this scene , he is a young man at the beginning, and 
old, and fallen on evil days at the end. One feels that 
Beaumont, who has left us the only eulogy we have of the 
things seen ami done at the ” Mermaid,” should have hail 
more than the merest passing mention, but it is adarge 
and splendid fellowship that gathers here at the immortal 
tavern, and if Beaumont and Fletcher remain m the back- 
ground, Shakespeare, Marlowe, Green, Nash, Chapman, 
I >r.iyton. and Sir Walter Kalcigh, are among those wly> 
play leading parts , and if they do not always talk here so 
wonderfully as 1 hey wrote, that is perfectly nat unit, too — for 
no man ever did and they often say fine things, as when 
Marlowe ejaculates . 

” Beil, Ben, 

I tell Iher ’tis 1 lie dwaris that fiml no world 
Wide enough lor their jovthngs, while the giants. 

The gods themselves, can in one tavern find 
Room wide enough to swallow the wide heaven 
With all its crowded sohtarv stars.” 

All thiougli, the poem flowers intermittently into glowing 
imaginative passages, into dainty and charmingly fanciful 
lyrics, into tales of the diamatists themselves, ami of men 
and women famed in the annals of the England, or the 
Lorldon of that dav or the day before. Perhaps the 
daintiest, most ldyllu, and one of the most lightly pathetic 
of the tales is ” The Companion of a Mile-,” in which Will 
Kemp, the player, tells in an airy, tripping metre, that 
dances as you read it, how he danced from l«ondon to 
Norwich and fell m love with the pretty milkmaid who 
danced a mile of the way with him : 

” T titted her with morr ice-bells, with treble, lxiss ami tenor 
tx-Ils : 

The fore-bells, as I linked them at her throat, bow soft 
they sang ! 

Green linnets in a golden nest, they chirped and trembled 
on her breast. 

And faint as chin blue-bolls at her nut brown ankles rang." 

But if one is put to it to name the best tiling in the book, 
then it is ” Flos Mercatorum,” 111 which the okl Clerk of 
Bow ( hurch, running in to escape being mobbed by the 
’prentnes, retells the old, old story of Dick Whittington 
with an amazing freshness and fulness, clothing it m a finer 
light oi poetry than it ever wore before, and setting it to- 
the haunting chime of his own bells : 

” Clerk of the Bow Bell, lour-and-t went v prentice-*, 

All 11 1 >011 a Hallowe’en, we prithee, lor our joy, 

Ring a little turn again lor sweet Dick Whittington, 

Flos Mercatorum, and a bare I cm >1 boy ! — 

” * Children of Cheape,’ did thit old Clerk answer, 

f You will have a peal then, for well may you know, 

All the bells of London remember Richard Whittingtoil 
When they hear the voice ol the big Bell of Bow * * . . . 

A 

” ' Whittington f Whittington ! O, turn again, Whittington, 
l.ord Mayor ot London,' the big bell began 

* Where was he born > O, at Pauntley in G loucestcrshire, 

Hard by Cold Ashton, Cold Ashton,' it ran 

" 1 Flos Mcrt atorum mourned the bells of All Hallowes, 

‘ There was he an orphan, O, a little Jad alone l * 

* Then we all sang,' echoed happy St. Saviour's, 

1 Called linn, ami lured him, and made him our own 

” 1 Told him a tale as lie lay upon the hillside, 

Looking on lus home m the meadow-lands below • ' 

‘ Told him a tale,' clanged the bell of Cold Abbey , 

* Told him the truth/ boomed the big Bell of Bow 1 . . . ” 

So, with intci bides which give variety to the narrative 
and enable the Clerk to fill 111 more prosaic detail^ you 
have all the fascinating old romance told over again, and 
made new in the telling. 

Others may prefer the tensely dramatic story of Raleigh*! 
betrayal by Sir I-cwis Stukeley ; but Mr. Noyes is such t 
cunning narrator, is such an authentic singer, skilled in the 
lithcst and happiest of metrical harmonies, and scatterinf 
so much of poetry and graceful fancy through it all, tha 
the whole book has been read by one reviewer, at all events 
with the keenest interest and the keenest pleasure. 
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London Bridge and the Thames. 

1‘iutii "Siam* Street, ' l<y lhlain Ltellnc ((. unstable) 


the roman 

ROAD.* 

I am afraid [those who 
have read with delight 
" The Bath to JComc " arid 
** The Old Koad ** will he 
disappointed m Stane 
street " The author lias 
been obsessed with the 
technique of this great 
engineering feat of the 
Romans lo sue h an extent 
that throughout the book 
lie never deflects from the 
austent y of a road engineer 
to give us glimpses into his 
jkn t s mind, in 300 pages 
he docs not visualise for 
11s .« single picture of the 
Roman legions passing 
along the Stane Stieet 
Not, unfortunately, does 
he make it live as a modern 
high-road. We did hope 
that he would chat with 
us along the open road, 
knapsac k on back, and in- 
dulge in those pleasant 
asides that charmed us so 
much in “ The Path to Rome ” and " The Old Koad ” So 
keen is Ins sc ent for surveying t hat lie spares one page only to 
the wondei fully preserved remains of the Roman pavement 
at Eignoi , and he never tarries even to slake our tlmst 
foi Bcllouan Bacchanals cm the virtues of Sussex ale. 
Alignments and trajec tories arc* words which appeal like 
ugly scaffolding on nearly eveiv page. Occasionally 
though, he breaks the severity of his survey to li.ive a 
fling at professional si re Ideologists : — 

In a word this idea that the* battle ol Ockley did not take* 
place at Ockley l»ut somewhere else, is but one more instance of 
that search for iconoclastic novelty at the esjumse of scholarship 
which is the very disease of Dons. It arises partlv from vanity, 
partly from a love of local Lame, more* from a misconception ol 
what history is, and means , and it is a detestable liigtedient ol 
modern writing " 

Mr Belloc claims rightly, 1 think, that the battle of 
Ockley was fought at Ockley, and not as Oman suggests at 
Oakley, near Basingstoke, and he adduces good evidence 
to show that the Roman legions passed over the old London 
Bridge and not as the latest school of anticjuanans would 
have it, by fcnying between London Bridge and the Towel 
Mr. Belloc shows us pretty clearly that when the road 
ceased to be used as a military load, and so list its duel 
and practically only use (for no Jowns with the conjectural 
* \c option of Dorking stood in its alignment) parts of it soon 
loll into desuetude, and when this took place, we see 111 the 
enc roaclimcnt of the public high-road the tremendous power 
wlm h lias always been vested in the hands of the English 
landed aristocracy. And today, in spite of the Statute of 
Merton, Archieological Societies, Commons Preservation 
Societies, Rural District Councils and Boards of Agriculture, 
enc roachments still go on, for on the last occasion l tramped 
blane Street from Ockley to Chichester, I found a padlock 
put on the gate which opened on to part of the old road, 
still used as a track, and another portion fiom which the 
public has recently been excluded by a local landowner. 

Mr* Hyde has not done justice to himself m the "illustra 
tions. One always thinks of soft crepuscular drawings of 
sheep on a hillside at twilight when one secs Mr. Hyde’s 
name mentioned. But in many of these illustrations there 
15 a hardness of line and tameness of vision w r hich is rather 
commonplace. There are useful sketch maps which may 
possibly be more exhilarating than poems to the amateur 

* Stane Street.* By Hilaire Belloc. Illustrated by William 

Bvtle. 7s.6d.net. (Constable.) 


as well as to the piofessional surveyor, who will no doubt 
find in this book a treasure-house of the scholarship of the 
me l ailed road. 

F. E. Green. 


Hovel flotes. 

A PRISONER IN FAIRYLAND. By Algernon Blackwood. 

fas. (Macmillan ) 

Mr Blackwood has travelled far in the land of spiritual 
adventures since he took the town by lus first strange 
novel, " John Silence." lie lias thought deeply over things, 
and felt still more deeply, and his outlook on the unseen 
world has softened, sweetened and widened Little child- 
ren, especially, have come to appeal very strongly to him, 
and lie has learnt to enter into their ways of seeing life in 
the* cunously fresh and innocent glory of the young imagina- 
tion. There is mm h in lus new frame of niuul that reminds 
one of Blake’s way ol looking at things. There is the v 
same translucent depth of insight and the same simplicity 
and force of statement Jle’ also uses the perilous in- 
strument of allcgoty. but with I.* ' more discretion and 
charm than Blake did in lus later days Ills new fairyland 
is that wonderful world of sweet human sympathy, on 
whose invisible foundations rest all the outward, noisy, 
bustling activities of outlives. It is by their lively powers 
of sympathy that younj^hildren feel their way about the 
world ; a lonely tluld will invent invisible playmates in 
order to got the ical knowledge of human life it requires. 
In lus childhood, Henry Rogers invented many invisible 
playmates, and had a fairy tram 111 which he used to travel 
with them among the stars. All this comes back to his 
mind when lie 1 cl urns in middle life, a lonely, rich business 
man, to the country garden m which he used to play. 
Ills mind is occupied with a charitable m heme on which he 
intends to spend the greater part of lus fortune But he 
is one of those rare men who manage to retain 111 manhood 
.l childlike power of imagination. He meets sonic* children 
and entertains them with lus old fancies of the iaiiy train 
and invisible playmates, and, before lu knows it, he is 
back again m fairyland and taking pari in wildly beauti- 
ful adventures with his young It lends His genius for 

sympathy revives and develops and the icsults are charm- 
ing and surprising. Among other things he meets id- 
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person the lady of his dreams, and his financial scheme for “ Queed,” the book is fresh, strong and buoyantly written, 
improving the world broadens out into something human and Mr. Harrison's study of the character of Miss Heth is 
and spiritual, and touched with a noble philosophy of life. particularly well worked out. 


MY FATHER'S SON. By W. W. Penn. Edited by John 
d Harvey. Os. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The present age is a quickly changing one. The outer 
mechanism of life, the visible wheels, have lately undergone 
rapid transformation. The inner mechanism, the mental 
attitude of citizen to citizen, of chiss to class, and the moral 
attitude of the citizen to his Maker, have also developed 
with breathless rapidity. Scarcely ever before have fathers 
found it so difficult to keep in touch with their children, to 
avoid falling behind. And this story is the iccord of a 
young man who in some ways has really outdistanced lus 
father, has done so in minor tilings, the outer graces of life, 
but has not done so in greater things, in the hidden life of 
the spirit. He is a rather exaggerated example of a very 
common type, the type which has sufficient vision of the 
graces of life ajtfl what they may be. to relnd against a 
father's gracelessness, but has nol sufficient vision of the 
realities of lif%to see things m their right proportion. 
Such is Penn, so faithfully drawn to life that nineteen 
out of twenty readers will feci qualms of conscience m 
travelling with lum down the slippery path that led to 
exile in Honduias. He is .something of a coward, more 
than something of a sneak ; he can 11 never face any leahty 
long.” Extravagance gets him into endless money diffi- 
culties. It is not all lus own fault. For part of these vices 
he is indebted by force of heredity to a graceless grand- 
father ; for another part 1o our school system, which is 
most effective m knocking the corners off a boy, but less 
effective in carving anything in high relief on the smooth 
and lifeless surface, producing critics not enthusiasts. 
Penn's father and mother an; drawn to the life ; they exist 
by thousands ; they are the backbone of England. What 
is slightly inconsistent is that a son with such an exquisite 
insight into las parent's religion should be so unsuccessful 
in beating his own music out. The racy high-bred Irish 
schoolmaster, a fine scholar not above setting dogs at 
rats, is another portrait drawn with unerring hand, while 
the Oxford scenes and the life at " Sparrow," the crammer's, 
could not be tottered. These are outstanding details, but 
in its general lines the book is a brilliant study of the age 
of change and transition, and well deserves the distinction 
it has already won. 


Y.V/s EYES. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Os. (Constable ) 
English readers will probably have occasional difficulties 
with this novel, for Mr. Harrison makes a very free use 
of the American vernacular and many of his situations 
are not properly to be appreciated except by those people 
who have spent some tunc on the Atlantic sea-board of 
the United States. But these difficulties, real as they 
often are, do not materially interfere with one’s general 
enjoyment of what is a well-told story. Dr. Vivian, 
or V.V. as he is affectionately known to his intimate 
friends, is a young man of socialistic views who carries out 
in a very practical manner all t\£ philanthropic doctrines 
he preaches. At the moment the story opens he has 
concentrated lus efforts upon forcing Mr. Hcth, the owner 
of a cigar factory, to improve the conditions of his work- 
people. He is accidentally brought into touch with the 
wilful and beautiful Miss Heth, who, after at first showing 
some proper filial resentment at his indictment of her 
father's business, comes gradually to admire the man for 
his transparent single-heartedness. Questionings begin 
to arise in her complacent and self-satisfied conscience and 
she even brings herself to break off her engagement with 
the highly eligible Mr. Hugo Canning for whom she so 
cunningly angled. Marriage between her and V.V. is 
the obvious termination to the story, but Mr. Harrison, 
somewhat unexpectedly, disdains this happy ending 
and the book closes with the death of V.V., who meets 
with a fatal accident owing to the collapse of part of the 
Heth factory. If not, perhaps, quite so admirable as 


WHILE THE MUSIC LASTS, 
(llolden Sc Hardmgham.) 


By Julia MacDonald. 6s. 


This is a somewhat loosely-spun story spreading over 
three gene 1 at ions. Save for rare melodramatic lapses, it is 
told m a simple, unaffected style, and traces the career 
of a young artist, Owen Montgomery, who in the teeth of 
parental opposition insists on marrying a vain, shallow 
barmaid whose beauty has infatuated him. The dis- 
illusion is cruel and complete : the woman is incapable of 
love. Children arc born to them, a son and two daughters, 
but the mother’s In xurv- loving heart remains unsoftened. 
One thing alone 
has the power to 
awaken her bettei 
nature —the mag' 
netic violin-playing 
of her husband , 
but dreading tins 
uncanny mil uc nee 
she wilfully de- 
stroys the instru- 
ment, and, as the 
sequel shows, dra- 
matic changes take 
pla cc m her life. 

Mrs. MacDonald’s 
best work is to bo 
found m the second 
part of the story, in 
which the charac- 
teristics and lives of 
the interesting chil- 
dren of this ill- 
fated marriage are 
handled and de- 
veloped with un- 
co in m o n skill. 

" While the Music Lasts ” lias a strong vein of sentiment 
running through its pages and — what is less usual — a 
quality of religious sincerity and simple faith, which gives 
an additional significance* to the story. 



Photo by Homos S /mhos, 
I /ford. 


Miss Julia MacDonald. 


MR. LAXWORTHY’S ADVENTURES. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 3s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

Mr. Laxworthy is a sort of superior detective, who is 
rightly described by his friends as the Man of Peculiar 
Gifts. lie can do astonishing things ; hardly any situation 
will find him at a loss. lie has a complete knowledge of 
lip-language and of jiu-jitsu, marvellous powers of intuition, 
and a conveniently unobtrusive; appearance. He is always 
on the side of justice, but less often on that of the law. 
These great talents— or Peculiar Gifts — are exercised in the 
pursuit of adventure, which of course — this being a sen- 
sational novel — comes immediately to hand. We like Mr. 
Laxworthy and his two assistants, but at the same time we 
feel bound to confess that they are puzzling people. In 
the course of an adventure Mr. Laxworthy is fond of telling 
his friends that the criminal will do a certain thing at a 
certain hour. The friends are usually incredulous ; byt 
the criminal always obliges. The assistants then lose 
their interest m the case and never once ask Mr. Laxworthy 
how he came by his wonderfully accurate knowledge. 
Why have they not more curiosity ? It is ail rather 
annoying, for the explanations would be well worth having. 
Nevertheless, there is a most attractive swing about the 
book, and, speaking for ourselves, we found that it had to 
be finished at a sitting. 


THE COMMON CHORD. By Phyllis Bottome. 6s. 
(Seeker.) 

After the pleasure that it has given us we arc sensible 
of ingratitude in describing ” The Common Chord ” as a 
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love story in which everything comes right (or nearly so) 
in the end. Yet that is what it is. The plot, though 
ingenious and well worked out. is quite the worst part of 
the book, and those readers who demand a story — and a 
story only — will be well advised to pass by Miss Bottome's 
novel. But in almost every other respect “ The Common 
Chord ” is really excellent work. It is up-to-date — almost 
aggmvatingly so, in fact — and humorous and pathetic by 
turn m a manner that can hardly fail to amuse and to move 
lft? readers. With the figure of the hero — a young French 
musician — Miss Bottome scores a veritable triumph, and 
excellent foils are supplied in a prosaic and unimaginative 
Knglishman, who is at once his friend and rival, and a 
singularly fresh and attractive heroine. " The Common 
Chord,” m fact, is a book of originality and charm. 

BARRY AND A SINNER, By John Barnett. 6s. (Smith, 

Oder,) 

This is really the comedy of a rogue's life, told by him- 
self. with an underlying sense of the pity and x>athos of it 
all to give an edge to its humour. Gilly Lcviter is the 
rogue, a wsister without any moral fibre, a shiftless, hope- 
less weakling whom nobody can sa\e from his own inherent 
folly. Farlv m his career he has filched money from his 
employer, and in consequence served a term of imprison- 
ment , after his release, when he is contemplating suicide, 
lie conies across Barry i.incoln, an old schoolfellow who 
had always been kind to him, and Barr} promptly takes 
him in hand and insists on looking aitei him. Shortly 
aftci their meeting, Barry inherits a fortune, which onl> 
makes him the more determined to devote liinnclf to Gilly’s 
regeneration. Bairy lumsclf is a delightfull} unpractical 
idealist. Be has romantic ideas of licing loved wholly for 
lumsclf, and not without suffenng breaks ofl his engage- 
ment to a girl who lias fascinated him when he discovers 
that she is aware* of his w'callli .anil is bent on marrying 
lnm for it Later, in Ins anxiety to be loved wholly foi 
lumsclf and not foi his money, lie even one outages a mis- 
take that is made when he and Gilly settle down m his 
native place, and will not contradict or allow' Gilly to ion- 
tiacliit the rumour that he is the waslei who has been in 
prison, and that Gilly is ,111 ee centric rich friend who is 
tiving to reclaim him. and the i< suits of this deception 
sue si mingling of Isuiglitci and sonow' suul one tragic event 
that rolls Cully of love and is to rob him of life, sind vet does 
not Icsive him wholly uuhsippy. It is <1 lightly, cleverly 
written story, too fsintaslic perhaps to seem true, but it 
tone lies life seriously now and then and is alw ays interesting. 

THE WILDERNESS LOVERS, Hv E K. I unil'fiii. 

(Iloclcler & Stoughton.) 

This is a fine and unusual romstnee of Hu* w ild legions of 
the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Punshon skilfully appeals both 
to hnglish and American re side rs by drawing on both rsices 
for his chief characters, and wc should not be surprised if 
1 1 is novel quickly became remarkably popular on the two 
sides of the Atlantic. It dcstls with an affair of the present 
clay which could only happen in the wilderness he dose ribes 
so well. It is an unc harted tract of mountain and salt deseit 
sis large as Britain, sind in it hide two young American 
outlaws, who carry on a war against si powerful mining 
magnate, who has robbed them by legal trickery of their 
farm-land. A charming English girl and her husband 
* ome to the mining town to talk over a matter of business 
V| th the wicked millionaire. The Englishwoman is 
abducted by one of the* outlaws, and the miners set out 
as an army of rescue. This part of the story is not morel}' 
exciting, but informed with the true spirit of drama. For 
by his careful characterisation Mr. Punshon prepares the 
reader for an amazing and yet probable vicissitude of 
feeling in the relations between the outlaw and the stolen 
lady. It would scarcely be fair to the author to summarize 
baldly the remarkable story he has to tell. Only in his 
way of telling it can the truth to human nature be pre- 
served. His talent for character drawing is as striking as 
his gifts for narration. 


THE STROLLING SAINT. By Rafael Sabatini. 6s. (Stan- 
ley Paul ) 

A ripe knowledge of the times, a vigorous narrative 
style, and a nice gift of clmractcnsat 1011 go to the successful 
making of Mr. Sabatini ’s latest story of mediaeval Italy, 
The strolling saint is the High and Mighty Agostino 
D’Arguissola, Tyrant ot Mondolfo, who was vowed to the 
cloisters by a fanatical mother. But Agostino took after 
Ins free-living soldier ancestors, anil in this book we have 
the entertaining confession of his life and adventures until 
he regained lus patrimony and won the beautiful Bianca. 
In the interval the Strolling Saint had Ijccumc a very 
proficient man of the world, chiefly owing to the kindness 
of his pedagogue’s wife, who had instiucted him in the 
tender passion with the Dccameion as their text-book. 
The story is extremely interesting and entertaining, and 
the autobiograiihical form is excellently managed. The 
inexpert reader will have no doubts about the accuracy of 
Mr. Sabatini \s vigorous reconstruction of the past. Like 
some greater novelists. Mr. Sabatini is much happier in 
describing his Beckys than his Amelias ^ 

THE PETTICOAT COMMANDO, or Boer^Vomen in Secret 
Service. By Johanna Brandt. 6s. (Mills & Boon ) 

This narrative of certain events in Fi ctoria duung that 
exciting period between the British occupation in June, 
1900, and the proclamation of Peace two years later, must 
be appioached from an impartial standpoint. It is written 
by one uncompromisingly convinced of the plenary right- 
eousness oi the Republican cause, and of the absolute 
injustice of British policy and methods. Nevertheless, 
when we have allowed for the view-point, the book is of 
con si del able interest. It is largely from records su< h as 
this that the authentic history of the Gieat Iioer War will 
one day l e wnl ten. The ant I101 hates healthily, if the term 
may be pemutnd 'lh.it is to -ay, liei rani 0111 is seldom 
against the individual ; even an enemy is apt to have 
justice done at her hands, and she does not spate the lash 
when those 011 the Republican side die undei criticism 
'lhe b<en«* is laid .it Ilannony, an old, lomantic farmstead 
on the outskirts of Pretoria. Ilarmonv w’as surrounded by 
the British lines; nev ei tlicless, it beiame the intelligence 
exchange between the Republican inhabitants of Pretoria 
and the commandos of General Botha which hovered in the 
vicinity Hansic van Wamielo, the liriomc, is a young 
woman of compelling individuality and considerable charm. 
The 1 iicumstntice that she captured a kitten from the 
British lines and appropriately named it “ Mauser,” peihaps 
expresses her chaiactcr better than her rnoie sensational 
achievements. Captain Nando, the Baden Powell of the 
Boers, is the heio of the tale Ills exploits an thnlling 
enough ; for instance, his visits to Ilaimimv in the uniform 
of a British colonel, after stiolling through the lines past 
the house* of tin* Military Governor and being saluted by 
the sent ues. Then there is ” Gentleman Jim,” the Zulu 
wlio, although he <ould speak Butch fluently, absolutely 
lefused to make use of the “ 'laal ” after the British 
occupation. Nevertheless, Jim remained faithful to his 
salt. We may 1 lose wJth this expression of the author's 
healthy optimism : ,l TOo tune will surely come when, 
111 the inter mart lage of our children and our children's 
children, will lx* formed a nation great and strong and 
purified.” 

THE LAW BRINGERS. By G B. l*ancaster 6s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

The Law Hungers arc men of the mounted police who 
carry the reign of older into the wrld places of Canada. 
Two of these, Sergeant Tempest and Corporal Hick Heriot. 
arc the principal characters in one of the most arresting 
and powerfully realistic stories that G. B Lancaster has 
ever written. They had been friends, but had fallen out 
for the love of a woman, and Tempest had seemed to be 
the successful rival. When they first meet again in the 
snowy Canadian wastes, Heriot still eluifes under memories 
of the past, and it is only after he has been convinced that 
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the woman who broke his life has broken Tempest's also 
and driven him into this exile that his former friendship 
reawakens. The widely (littering characters of the two 
men are drawn with real insight. Tempest has held on to 
his ideals, and is out to live the life of a man : Heriot, .1 
lesser, weaker spirit, has fallen into loose and shiftless 
habits, but he is not even yet beyond rising out of his dead 
self and playing the man at <1 c lisis. There aie two women 
who count m the story : Jenmfei, married to the lascally 
Ducanc ; and the childlike, pretty, non-moral half-breed 
Andree. You feel it natural that such a man as Tempest 
should be irresistibly drawn to such a blithe, careless, ( harm- 
ing little creature as Andree* ; and as natural that Andree 
should care nothing for him ; and the tragedy that ended 
his love for her saved him from a tragedy that would have 
been greater had it ended as he wished. And it is Heriot 's 
Jove for Jennifer, that looked as if it might have cast him 
deeper into the mire, which is the final means of his re- 
generation. A full and finely imagined romance, written 
vigorously and with ripe cunning, " The Law Bringcrs," 
should add appreciably both to the reputation and the 
popularity of its author. 


ttbe Bookman’s TEable. 


EREBUS. By Evangeline Kvves. is. 6d net and is. net. 

THE RED HORIZON. Bv Evangeline Kvves is 6d. net 
and is. net. (Elkin Mathews) 

In a preface to the first ot these volumes the publisher 
mentions that two-thirds of the < ontents have l>een lor ten 
years out of print, and it was on lus persuasion that the 
author consented to lus reissuing them. It is not often 
that a publisher is desirous of issuing or reissuing anyone's 
poetry nowadays, but in this case Mr. Mathews was justi- 
fied of his enthusiasm ; moreover, lie was not alone in lus 
judgment. F. \V. II. Myers, Herliert Tiench and Mrs. 
Mcynell have all spoken m highest praise of Miss Ryves's 
poetry; and when her book of “ Lyrics" appeared in 
1906, with no author’s name on its title-page, Francis 
Thompson read it, we are told, and remarked to Mrs. 
Meynell, " Well, there's no doubt of this —the man's a 
poet ! " That much is as evident, too, from the new book 
41 The Red Horizon " The charm of Miss Kyves’s poems lies 
in the simple directness of their language and the delicate, 
elusive fancy and emotion that play like light and shadow 
through them. " The Red Horizon " is a dialogue between 
Wayfarer and Daydreamcr, two souls who weic banished 
into night and meet on a mountain-top overlooking the sea, 
and they talk through the darkness until sunrise of the 
mysteries of life and the mysteries that lie lieyond life, 
and in the light of a new' morning the Spirit of all that had 
been best and highest in themselves appears and speaks 
to them of all that they have lost, all they have hoped 
and meant to be but have not been. It is a poem of fine 
imaginative quality, and whatever of mysticism enters into 
it is, like all true mysticism, beautifully simple. All that 
is best in these two little books hqgflts inspiration in every- 
day human experience, in joy’s and sorrow’s that arc common 
to all of us and those intimate things of the spirit that are 
the life behind life. Some of the poems arc very slight, 
blit within its limits Miss Ryves's gift is the real tiling. 

PRINCE CHARLIE'S PILOT Bv Evan Mai lend Barron. 
5s ncl (Inverness ( 'arm t hers <V Sons ) 

Jt was Lord Rosebciv, our author reminds us, who des- 
cribed the '45 as the List binst ot chivalry*, and there were 
undeniably in that picturesque and forlorn undertaking 
with its romantic adventurer, and lu.s faithful followers, 
all the elements of tragedy and glamour which go to the 
making of song find story. Many are the books that have 
depicted the last Jacobite Rebellion front 11 Waverlev " on- 
wards. Probably 10 historic incident has made so strong 
an appcaL Book. Inth light and set ions— stirring talcs 


such as " Kidnapped," reflective modern fiction such as 
" Ppor Sons of a Day," or " Flemington," sensational his- 
torical research such as Lang's " Pickle the Spy," indis- 
pensable memoranda such as Blaikie's " Itinerary " or 
Mr. Terry's “ Last Jacobite Rising from Contemporary 
Writers." All these and a host of others. Again and again 
it has been s.ud that the field is overcrowded, but every 
* year some new* book lias appeared to exemplify the endless 
1 (sources of the ’45. The last, and one which in our 
opinion deserves a wide circulation amongst those inten- 
csted in sidelights upon this episode, is the history of 
I >onald Maclcod — who piloted the fugitive Prince amongst 
1 lie western isles Those who know their " Ly f on in Mourn- 
ing," will remember that desperate journeying, but there 
is so much confusion of names and facts in that wonderful 
book, that such a compact and individualised narrative as 
tins is nival uablc But Mr Barron lias not merely collected 
and selected his material from " The Ly*on in Mourning." 

* The later period of Maclcod 's life when a prisoner near 
London, and Ihc horrible privations and cruelties he en- 
dured — the reception he received on his release — all this 
makes up a complete and admirable story-1 if c of a man, 
who though of humble birth and position, must be ranked 
amongst the noblest of the Jacobites. 

KINGHAM OLD AND NEW: STUDIES IN A RURAL 

PARISH. By W. Wanle Fowler. 5 s. net. (Oxford : 

Blackwell ) 

Mr. Warde Fowler's studies of the village in which he 
lives cover a very wide range of subjects, including a 
history of the parish before and after Domesday*, sketches 
of old village characters, accounts of the local birds and 
plants, and descriptions of such recent events as the great 
thunderstorm of June 7th, 1910, the great drought of 1911, 
and the Battle of Kingham on September 15th, 190Q. 
The careless reader may feel tempted to descnlx* the book 


The Old Manor House, Kingham* 

Drawn by fi. H. Now. 

From u Kingham Old and New," by W. Warde Fowler (Blackwell). 
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as small beer, but this would be a grossly inaccurate des- 
cription of it. It possesses a very definite value. It 
gives a vivid and accurate impression of English rural 
life at the present time and in the recent past. At the 
same time Mr. Warde Fowler’s writing is, as might indeed 
be expected, not of that wooden and uninspired variety 
which is usually associated with village chronicles. A 
trained and keen observer with a sense of humour, he is 
master of a fluent and attractive style, which is displayed 
to particular advantage in the natural history chapters 
and that on the local " characters " with whom he 
has been acquainted. It is a book to many portions of 
which the overworked epithet of “ < harming” may l>e 
justifiably applied. 

THE GARDEN OF IGNORANCE. By Mr> George ( ran. 

5s. net. (Herbert Jenkins ) 

Like many another visit uic- lover, Mrs. George Cran 
has found most garden books dull, “ frightfully dull," 
and it has liedh her generous lesolvc m the piescnt volume 
to write of gardening just as she hciself would have liked 
to read of it Sin those dark days of ignorance when three 
unappreciated acres of shaggy ground m Surrey fell into 
her possession. The result is an altogether charming book 
free from dogma and 
ugly tcchuu dlities, 
and conveying in the 
lightest, pleasantest 
fashion an enthusi- 
astic conception of 
the happiness to be 
got from a garden 
At one time, the 
author tells us, her 
enthusiasm reached 
outrageous dimen- 
sions : " My pre- 

sents became' the 
scandal of the 
family ; asked what 
J wanted for ('Imst- 
snas 1 said half a 
dozen loads of 
manure, for Easter 
as many oi loam, 
for my bir t h d ay 
eight tons of ‘ pitch- 
ing * stones to pave Pk *° l,y I ’ ank H,lL 
the terrace- and so Mrs. George Cran. 

on. . ." S h r de- 
scribes how bees and bob-tails, blue Persians and pigeons 
form part of a garden, and dwells lovingly and amusingly 
on their habits and possibilities. ** The Garden of Ignor- 
ance " is brimful of ideas and suggestions ; it has all the 
charm and value of a keenly observant garden-lover who 
with mingled geniality and humility unfolds to you her 
rich store of experience m terms at once glowing and 
practical. The only people who should not read this 
enchanting volume arc those tli^rdwell in flats and wish to 
rest in peace. 

SANCTUARY. By Laurence Morton. 2s. Gd. (Jarrold.) 

To write a series of monologues upon commonplace mat- 
ters, and to hold the reader’s attention throughout, requires 
the exercise of much literary taste. The author of “ Sanc- 
tuary " is to be congratulated upon a powerful handling of 
a difficult subject. It is perhaps the entire absence of con- 
ventionality which appeals to the reader at first sight, but 
he is soon drawn into a web of fanciful ideas, from which he 
feels no desire to escape. The writer is represented as a 
highly imaginative lady, who has built lor herself a house 
of dreams in her chamber under the stars. In this peaceful 
room solitude is unknown ; nothing is cold or hard or life- 
less. Every common thing becomes imbued with a spirit 
of its own, in whose affinity with her own soul she finds 


perfect' sympathy and companionship. We imagine that 
Maurice Maeterlinck was conscious of the same subtle at- 
traction, when he drew forth a multitude of spirits from 
the simple furnishings of a peasant's kitchen. Each of the 
fifteen papers is addressed to a mysterious being known as a 
" Shadow Friend," whose personality is too vague to be 
described and whose presence in her room the owner herself 
can scarcely understand. With this silent, sympathetic 
guest all her inmost thoughts are shared and her pretty, 
quaint ideas discussed. In the company of the spirit ajid 
the shadow she is perfectly content, and her room at the 
top of the house is a sanctuary indeed. In a work of this 
kind, it is not easy to maintain throughout the same high 
standard of excellence. There is a lack of inspiration and 
a suggestion of laboriousness here and there, but the book 
will appeal to any whose nature responds to the charms of 
the fanciful. 


IRotes on IFlew Books. 


MESSRS. HODDEK & STOUGHTON. 

The Wind Kefore the Dawn, by Pell H. Mnnger (6s.) is 
the story of a girl, Elizabeth Farnshaw, born and bred on |a 
homestead in the wilds of a Kansas prairie, who, working her 
way up to the beginning of a brilliant career, flings away all 
her ambition and future possibilities on a sellish, tyrannical 
man. Marrying him, she endeavours to mould her life to his 
will, and to keep house lor him under the interfering supervision 
of his mother and himself. But her strong, vigorous character 
is not suited to the narrow life of the wife of an average Kansas 
farmer, and unhappiness inevitably follows. A hopeless love 
wakens arid ripens between Elizabeth and Hugh Noland, her 
husband’s partner, and how Hugh is able to sacrifice hipiseli 
that the gates of liberty may be opened to her, Miss Dell H 
Munger tells m a very natural, sympathetic style It is Eliza- 
beth herself who, at last, at the beginning oi a new day of hope 
and recom illation for herself and her husband, says: ’’There 
is no other way A \vi man to be free must have money of 

her own. She must not be supported by a man " That is the 
secret that her suffering lias taught her It is a strong, interesting 
novel 1 hat will appeal to all those who preier truth to be the 
chief element oi Action. 


MESSRS. HEATH, CRANTON Sc OL’SELEY. 

Mr. Lewis Lusk is an authority upon the Sussex history and 
character, and in “ Sussex Iron " (Gs ) lie 1 ms written a story which 
should appeal to everyone who hails from one of the most 
individual of English counties- — and to a large number of other 
people too The novel deals with the life of ihe countryside 
during the Tudor period, while particular stress is laid upon 
the life and martyrdom of the ironmaster, Richard Woodman, 
and on the youth of the man who ’’ started ” Shakespeare, Will 
Darrell, afterwards Lord Harthurst It has a strong and cleverly 
constructed plot, anti its historical detail is at once accurate and 
interesting. Altogether a very readable and attractive book. 

MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO. 

It is not exactly a senes of Damon and Pythias tales which 
Mr. Edward Step tells in his new volume. Messmates (6s. net), 
but it is truly sub-titled “ A Book of Stiangc Companionships." 
Mr. Step has written much about plant life and natural history 
in general, and here he writes of the associations of insects, fishes 
and plants with others of their class, not m the form of para- 
sitism, but as helpers one of the other. Sponges and Corals, 
ants and spiders, crabs, anemones, caterpillars and lichens, and 
a number of other animals and vegetables, " live and let live " 
in either a most shrewd or a most complacent manner. As a 
hint to readers we may say that he who destroys the ants in 
his garden goes far towards destroying the green-fly also ; for the 
ants cosset and nurse the pest " aphides M m a most careful 
manner for the sake of the few drops oi honey-dew they get in 
return. The illustrations in the book are a revelation of extra- 
ordinary friendships. 

MESSRS ERASER, ASHE & CO. 

To live the ” simple hie " and be lond ot it is not, necessarily, 
to be able to write books But Mr Andrew McCormick has evi- 
dently found so much pleasure in his surroundings in Galloway 
that he has recorded them on paper and put them into volume 
form, with a portrait oi himself sleeping in the open air 
for frontispiece. It makes a tasteful volume, its title is Words 
from the Wild- Wood and it contains sixteen talcs and sketches 
from Galloway. Mr. McCormick lives from May till OctobcT 
inclusive in a .hut in a high field, and Galloway folk will readily 
read his observations and memories. 
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any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

IRews IRotes. 

The September Bookman will be .1 Bernard Shaw 
Number, and will contain a special article on George 
Bernard Shaw by Dixon Srotl. Other important 
Articles in this number will be “ The Shelburne 
Essays,” by Dr. William Barry; "Crowds,” by 
Richard Curie ; " Peacock Pie,” bv Edward Thomas ; 
"The Diaries of Lady Shelley,” by Roger Ingpen; 
“ Women of the Country,” by Perceval Gibbon ; 
“ Recent History,” by Thomas Seccombe ; “ The 
Genius of Meredith,” etc. 


The appointment of Dr. Bridges to the Laureate- 
ship has given general satisfaction. Dr. Bridges is 
a scholarly poet ; his work has dignity, a tine 
technical finish, a beauty of form that few latter-day 
poets attempt and fewer achieve. His pbems may 
1)0 lacking in fire and emotion, but that they are 
poetry even his severest critic will not deny, and it 
is Certain that whilst he holds the office of Laureate 


something of its last century distinction will be 
restored to it. By a happy coincidence the forth- 
coming number of the Quarterly Review will contain 
an article on ” The Poetry of Robert Bridges.” 

Mr. George Edgar has written a new novel, " The 
Red Colonel,” which will be published this month by 
Messrs. Mills & Boon in England, and by Messrs. 
Appleton in America. 

Mr. Fifield is publishing shortly a new edition of 
Samuel Butler’s " Essays on Life, Art and Science.” 
The volume will include an essay on “ The Humour of 
Hotner ” (which title will be used for the whole book), 
and a sketch of Butler’s lite by Mr. H. Festing Jones. 

” A Fool’s Tragedy,” is the title of a new novel 
by Mr. Scott Craven that Mr. Martin Seeker is 
publishing this autumn. Mr. Scott Craven is well- 
known as an actor and as a dramatist ; he is also 
distinguished as the author of some of the cleverest 
humorous verse of recent years ; but we believe that 
“ A Fool’s Tragedy ” is his first essay in prose 
fiction. 
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Messrs. Constable are publishing shortly " Odd 
Numbers," a new volume of humorous verse by 
Dum Dum. 

The Government's new educational scheme gives 
especial timeliness to Mr. A. J. Tillyard's " History 
of University Reform," which Messrs. W. Heffer & 
Sons are publishing early in the autumn. Mr. 
Tillyard gives the history of such reforms from 1800 
to the present day, and supplements this with 
suggestions towards a 
complete scheme for the 
University of Cambridge. 

Two well-known Irish 
novelists — the Hon. Emily 
Lawless and Mr. Shan F. 

Bullock — have collabor- 
ated in writing a novel of 
the Ireland of 1898 — a 
story of character and 
adventure, that Mr. John 
Murray is publishing this 
autumn. Mr. Murray also 
makes the welcome an- 
nouncement that a new 
novel by Miss Mary Chol- 
mondeley, “ Notwith- 
standing," will be ready 
in September. 

The reception given last 
year to little Miss Daphne 
Allen's remarkable volume 
of drawings and paintings, 

"A Child's Visions," has led to the preparation of 
a new book by the same gifted young artist, which 
Messrs. George Allen & Co. will publish next month. 
This time Miss Daphne Allen appears in the dual 
role of artist and author, and " The Birth of the 
Opal," in addition to many separate drawings, will 
contain three nature-fantasies which she has both 
written and illustrated. 


Mr. A. G. Gardiner, editor of the Daily News and 
Leader , has collected a second volume of his brilliant 
studies of notable personalities in contemporary art, 
literature, politics and social life, and as " Pillars of 
Society " the book will be published by Messrs. 
Nisbet & Co. this autumn. An announcement that 
will be warmly welcomed by every reader of the first 
volume, " Prophets, Priests and Kings," which has 
long been out of print. 


Mrs. T. P. O'Connor's charming story, " Little 
Thank You" (Putnam), has run through six im- 
pressions in the seven or eight months since its first 
appearance, and is now listed among the best-selling 
books of to-day in America. 

Mr. Darrell Figgis has completed a new novel, 
“ Jacob Elthorne : The Chronicle of a Life," which 
Messrs. Dent are publishing this autumn. 

The English Association has published as one of its 

pamphlets the brilliantand 
suggestive address that 
Mr. Edmund Gosse 
recently delivered to its 
members on " The Future 
of English Poetry." Mr. 
Gosse thinks that the 
principal danger to the 
future of poetry rests “ in 
the necessity of freshness 
of expression," and that 
“ with the superabundant 
circulation of language 
year after year, week after 
week, by a myriad careful 
scribes, the possibilities of 
freshness grow rarer and 
rarer. " He foresees a likeli- 
hood that this condition of 
things will lead the poets 
of the future to cultivate 
“ a patent artificiality, a 
forcing of the note until it 
ceases to rouse an echo 
in the h u in a n heart.” 
One has not to look far 
to see that some of our poets are already doing this 
in the effort after originality, and Mr. Gosse is 
justified in the feeling that '‘nothing is more 
dangerous to the health of poetry than the praise 
given by a group of irresponsible disciples to verse 
which transfers commonplace thought to an exagger- 
ated, violent and involved scheme of diction," and 
in the apprehension with which he would view any 
sign of " the purely learned poet, the prosodical 
pedant/’ becoming permanently paramount amongst 
us. “ That would indeed," as he says, " threaten the 
permanence of the art." Mr. Gosse is by no means 
pessimistic, but he utters some shrewd and timely 
warnings that all those interested in the progress oi 
English poetry would do well to read and reflect upon. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are publishing shorth 
what is, we believe, a first novel by Mr. Arthur 
F. Wallis, and from a glance at the advance sheets 



Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 

whoso n**w hook Is reviewed In this Numliei, 

hronthpieLc pom alt from “ I hoiudits and AtuTfhotlf*lltil, ,, 
h> H< rbert Ih-rrhohin *lrot (< asfa 11) 
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we should be inclined to foretell a roaring popular 
success for it, only that we never prophesy. It is 
called " Idonia," and is a romance of the London of 
Elizabeth's days ; the author has steeped his tale in 
the atmosphere of its period and unfolded it with a 
gusto and picturesqueness of style which should 
appeal to that vast multitude of readers who love 
a good story. 


One is so used to hearing America spoken of as a 
sort of paradise for poets 
that it seems strange to ^ 
find that, of late years, 
several have deliberately 
desci ted it and come over 
to settle down in the 
old country. Mr. Ezra 
Pound has been here 
almost long enough now 
to count as an English- 
man ; a more recent 
arrival is Mr. Kobcrt 
Frost, whose first book 
of poems, "A Hoy’s 
Will/' was published a 
few weeks ago by Mr. 

David Nutt. Born in 
San Francisco, where his 
lather, a friend of Henry 
George, edited a news- 
paper, Mr. F rost was 
educated at Boston, and 
became an occasional 
contributor to the Forum, 
the New York I ndependent , 
and other American pub- 
lications. But he disliked 
city life, and did not num- 
ber the profitable business 

instincts among his rifts. whnwpowtfiuinei* no 

|R pill.llsht •! I 1 

After his marriage, he 

cut himself off from all his other belongings, and for 
several years lived with his wife and children on a 
lonely farm in a forest clearing ; he was nothing 
much of a farmer, but contrived to make enough bv it 
for the needs of himself and his family whilst he was 
giving his soul room and time to grow and developing 
his poetic gifts. Much of his first volume was written 
in those days, and reveals his love of nature and 
of the loneliness of the woods and fields, touches in 
pictures of the everyday life that lay about him, and 
is filled with his musings on the mysteries of existence, 
his dreams of what lies behind him, and his hopes 
°f the future. „His verse has a strong individual 



note, and is marked by an unaffected simplicity 
and a stark directness of utterance that breathes of 
austere living and the open air. Mr. Frost has 
completed a second volume for publication this 
autumn ; it is to be called, " Farm Servants and 
Other People/’ and its contents, which include 
poems on such themes as " The Death of the 
Hired Man," “ The Housekeeper," and a bizarre 
narrative in verse, " The Hundred Collars," are 
again drawn, for the most part, from his ex- 
periences on that farm in the remote forest 

clearing. 


The brilliant authors of 
" Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M.," ask us to 
find room for the follow- 
ing disclaimer : 

" A review having 
appeared in a promi- 
nent weekly paper 
attributing to us the 
authorship of a re- 
cently-published 
volume of Irish stories 
entitled * By the Brown 
Bog/ we shall be much 
obliged if you will 
kindly allow us to state 
in your eolumns that 
we are not the authors 
of this work. 

" E. (F. Somerville. 

“ Martin Ross." 


(hire upon a time the 
Mr. Hall Caine, free-lance journalist was 
e Woman i ii«u c.ave- 1 m always a man ; but it is 

, Mr. Itmneniani . _ T _ 

so no longer. Nowadays 
there are many women of that tribe, but not many 
who have done a greater variety of good work or 
made headway with less encouragement, and in face 
of more disadvantages, than has Miss S. Gertrude 
Ford. Hampered with ill-health through most of 
her early years, and forced to live the narrow life of 
the invalid, she educated herself and, following her 
natural bent, turned to the writing of prose and verse, 
at first by way of amusement, later as a means of 
earning a living. She confesses to have found it a 
hard life, full of disappointments ; her experience 
has been that editors are very ready to encourage her 
with praise and promises, but too often neither the 


l‘he Woman t lion («ave* 1 M 
l»\ Mr. Ifr'inemani . 
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praise nor the promises 
bear any fruit. But per- 
haps those editors' sins 
weie not so much in break- 
ing the promises as in 
making them. If life were 
longer and the days not so 
quick and so crowded, we 
should all leave fewer 
promises unfulfilled. How- 
ever, taking her unaided 
way, Miss Ford has in these 
last few years contributed 
topical articles and verse, 
children’s stories, nature 
studies, and much other 
miscellaneous prose a n d 
poetry to the Daily Nexus, 
the Contemporary Review , 
the Westminster Review , 
the Poetry Review, and 
other magazines and news- 
papers ; she conducts a 



whose famous book, "I I ft* in Mexico," publish'd in London ami Amculr.i 
In id-ij, In .ihuul to be tv IbbiK’d in Messrs Dent's '* Even man's Libi.ii>," 
with .111 Introduction by Mr. Henr> Han Inn 


From n phot'iKi.iidi In the postn sslnn of Miidamt de la Rite ■' . 
r» l.itivcs at Washington 


“ Critic's Chair" in 
another ; incidentally, she 
has won six prizes and six 
first-class honours in the 
famous tournaments con- 
ducted by the Saturday 
Westminster. Lately, she 
has gathered a selection of 
her poems into a small 
volume, “ Lyric Leaves," 
which has been published 
by Messrs. C. \V. Daniel, 
and though, like most 
books of verse, it has not 
enjoyed any large sale, it 
has won golden opinions 
from several of our lead- 
ing literary judges. Mr. 
Stopford Brooke in par- 
ticular has given her work 
high praise. There is 
true p o e t i c feeling and 
vision in this little book 


Poets' School of forty students in one journal, and a of hers ; it covers a wide range of thought and 
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M. Pierre Loti, 

anew edition of mlinirabl. travel l.o»k " Swn.," published by 

Mr. Werner 1 .nine, n> iev»< w„d on 225 


emotion, ami the best of the poems in it are 
clearly drawn from her own life and the lives ol 
those about her. She pleads passionately lor the 



Phota tv Edward swtctiami, Mr. Robert Froet. 


rights of women ; sings of the joys of town and 
country and the beauties of the changing year, of 
the bitterness of poverty, the pleasures of homely 
things, and quiet living. There is a poignancy of 
pathos in " The Wife’s Appeal ” : 

'* If thou coulds't know that Death would conic ami take me 
In one short ycai " 

and “ Musa Victrix ” voices her rebellion against 
the; hardship of the Muse’s service, from which yet 
she could never break away : 

f ' Why should L wear thy chains, albeit of roses. 

Finding their thorns so many and so sharp ' J . . 

Miss Ford has added to her difficulties bv resolutely 
living up to certain rather rigid ideals. She has put 



riwto i>\ n«zii\ crnttai studio Mias S. Gertrude Ford. 

Jiuttnu mouth. 


divers respectable enough periodicals on a sort ol 
black list, and neither oifers them her work nor 
would accept commissions from them. “ As an 
idealist,” slie says, ” I would never submit my work 
to any bul the purest, loftiest, most dignified papers. 
As a Suffragist, I gave my work lree of charge to my 
own Society’s organ, The 1 otc ; as a missionary 
enthusiast 1 gave it lree to a missionary magazine ; 
nevertheless, in spite ol these and such-like restric- 
tions and sell-denying ordinances, I have supported 
and am still supporting myself by my pen.” It is a 
record in wliii li she maj justly take a modest pride ; 
and if you think her ideals a little too stern and 
exacting, you will admire all the 11101 r the courage 
and success with which slic lias maintained them. 


The Prix Langlois has been awarded by the French 
Academy to M. Auguste Mound and M. Henry 1 >. 
Pavry, for their French version of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s “ Father and Son.” 
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LIST OP FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
August tst to September 1st . 1913, 


Messrs. Allen fir Co. 

lUJCKUiV, R. R. (Editor).— Handbook to the Shakcsjtr.ur Summer Festival 
Paper, is. net « 

GRAYLING, FRANC. IS. — Kent ( hurdles. In 2 vols. as 6d. not pu vol. 

WALl KKS, 1)R. I*. R. - Sanatoria fm the Tuber* ulous 1 .•> (id. 

Messrs. A. fif C. Blsek. 

HOME, GORDON.' — What to '■rc in England, js 0 .) w t 

Messrs. Csssell fir Co. 

AC HERMANN, MISS. — Australia fiom the Woman’s Point of \ irw 

I HESSER, UR SLOAN. — Woman. Marriage and Motherhood f.s urt. 
DEEPING, WARWICK -The Red Saint, is. net 

DOUGLAS, TIIEO.— The Grev ( ountess t»s 

II OS KEN, HEATH, and SIAM ON COR A LIE —The D< K Stai 6v. 

| ONES, BERNARD. Gram.ipltonrs and I 'honogi.iphs 1* not 

I ONES, EC.ERTON —Peter Piper. (>s 

NEWLIN, KATHARINE - The Lrlv or the Ladv v* 6d 

Pocket Rcferenrr Libiarv — Miniature French English Dulionar} U« tmnary 
of Musical Terms (id net. and i*-. net 
STEVENSON, ]. II. — Religion and ‘temperament is <*d 

WYLIE, I. A. R. — The Rajahs People (ul. 

Messrs. W. IV R. Chambers, Ltd. 

DALY, T. A. — Madrigali *js net 

NEIL, MARION H.-—C audios and Moultons and how to Make lliein is. (id. net. 

Messrs. Greening AT Co. 

THORNE, GUY - The \ Ullage of Yur. 2s. net. 

Mr. Wm. Heinemann. 

^ CAINE, HALL.— The YVoman Tin. 11 G avest Me. Os. 

Messrs. Hodder fi f Stoughton. 

" ANONYMOUS " —My Wife’s Hidden I lie 6s. 

BEACH, REX. — The Iron Trail. 6s. 

BIRMINGHAM, GEO. A — General I0I111 Regan. 6s 
DOYLE, A. CONAN — Tin Pru-on B*lt f*| 

FOWLER, FLU* N THORN 1- Y t KOFT.- Her Ladyship's C 011s* icnce 6 s. 
KAUFMAN, HEKHIR 1 -The Mhiunt Arc is m t 
MACNAIJGIITON, S Snow Upon the D«-«-cil 6s. 

MAGNA Y. SI K W M - I lie I Ma\ ers. (.s. 

OPPKNHF LM, J . PH1LL1 IS — *1 lie Mis* hief M..k* 1 6s. 

ORCZY, BARONESS -Fldorado. 6s. 

0 

Messrs. Hutchinson fi t Co. 

CLARKE, ISAM I -The Secret Citadel. 6s 
DURING, S'l ELLA M — Love’s Rrt ompmiso (id 

FRASER, MRS. HIGH, and FRASER, HUGH ( aptaui CorbeanX Adventure, 
as. net. 

IIOI.DSWORI 11, AN NIL 1 -'1 lie Book ul Anna (>s. 

J EPSON, EDGAR Garthnvle Gardens 6s 
MAXWELL, W. B - 'I lie Uevil’s (.arden 6s. 

RA1NE, ALLEN -Under the i halt h (»d 
RAPHAEL. JOHN N —Up Above hs 
SERGEANT, PHILIP YV - Uorolh\ Iordan ih<- 
SOMERVlLLE.il li Ashes of Y'« 11 gram r (»s 
TWEEDIK. MRS ALI < Ainem a as 1 Saw It 16s. 

WARD, MRS. WILFRID Ifni air Blake 6s. 

Messrs. Jarrold A f Sons. 

ADAMS, MORLEY --In 1I1 luolstips ul Boirow ami I it/grrald. Profusely 
Illustiatcd. (is net. 

HORTON, KEY' K F, M A., DU The Hero i»| Heines New is«-uc is (id 

MTDDLFTON, REY ROHLK l A Message fm the T mu s is ml 
PIKE, OLIY'EK G. — YVild Nature YYoocd and Y\*m ^s (mI. 

WATSON, K AT HLFFLN - Seal <1.1111 'lhe Ytna/inp AdvHilmis ol .1 1V»11. is net. 
WATSON, KATHLEEN — -The living llur-t, 01 what Happened to Sunny Babe 
and Bab' v Son is net. 

WATSON, KAlllLEEN ’Iinv Y\cr Y\ un, tlir little 1 any ol the Finest is. net. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

CARRINGTON, HEKEWAKD. Personal Expcrieinis in S| mtualiMii 7s Mi 
net. 

" C AY'JFNDISH, t l T T."- Auction Budge 2s 6d net 
D'AUY’FRGNF , F B The Night ol Memoi v. Gv 
DA WE, ( ARLTON — The Shadow of Lvil Os 

HAMILT ON-BR( IVY'NL, ( OLONJ L - -( amp Fire Yarns of tin Lost Iigioii 
I2R 6d net 

PRAGA, MRS. ALFRED — Love and /,21m .1 Yeai. 2s net. 

THOMPSON, J. S — China Revolutionized 12s (id. net. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Mnrston fir Co. 

ANDSLEY, G. ASIIDOYY’N -Gems ol fapanesc Art and Handuraft. YYith |6 
Plates in ( nlour, Gold, and 1 in monochrome £*, *>s net 
"S.T. " — Untravelbd Brrkshuc With 16 Illustrations 7s (»d mt 
VASF . GILLAN (Ld l»v SHIKLLY B JLVONS) ~Th" Great Myster> Solved 6s. 

Messrs. Lynwood AT Co. 

HARLOW, H1LARF. — The Sen true f ol t he Bulge ( heap Edition. 2s inf 
FROST, WM ALFRI D - Bulwer l.vttou An Exposure ol the Frrors »f J I is 
Biographers is net 

GRF-Y', G. DUNC AN, LI 1> -A \ enlurc in Y’anetv Poems and Essays. 2s 6d net. 
HOLLAND, C LI VF. A Mad<iiin.i ol the Pool, and Other Slones (>* 

LEITH, MRS DTSNliY I at hlan’s \\ ulow A Novel 6s 

OULTON, L. — F.xceedmg Pleasant, and Otliti Sketches 10 Illustrations 6*. 
REEKS, H. CAUl.TnN -lhe 1 amine ol the lertor * A Sloiy ol a Feud. 6 h 
SYMONS, MA|OR F. A Prime John of Strepht/ (is 

“ W .A.?."— -An Exposure ol the Confession of the Tic hhornc Claimant is. net. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

HALL, YV ROBERT. — Glimpses of tlu Unseen (Y’lgo ChI im t Series.) is, 6d. 
net, and 1*. net 

WHEELER, ETHEL ROf.'I Ireland’s VuN, and Other Pocrrts (Y’lgo Cabinet 
Senes.) is. 6d. net, and in net. 

Messrs. Methuen fiT Co. 

ALBANESl, E. MARIA.— Peter A Parasite. 7d. net 
BENNETT, ARNOLD.— Buried Alive, as. net. 


BRADLEY', A. G — The Avon and Shakespeare's Country. 6s. 

GRAWLEY, E. A.— The Book ol the Ball. 3s. 6d. net. 

DY'SON, A. H. — Lutterworth . The Story of John YVyclUfe's Town. 7*. 6d. net. 
HARPER, C. G.— 1 he Auto car Road Book. Vol. IV. 78. 6d. net. 

1 IICHENS, ROBERT —lhe YVay of Ambition. 6s. 

LISLF , DAVID. — What is Lov e » 6s. 

.MARRIOTT, J. A. R. - Fug land store Waterloo. 10s.6d.net. 

MON I AGUE, C. E.— 1 he Aim mng’s War. 6s. 1 

MUSSABINI, S. A. — The Complete Athletic Trainer. 6s. net. 

NORMAN, MRS. GEORGE. The Summer Lady. Os. 

PARKER, SIR GILBERT .— lhe Iiidgmeut House. 6s. 

RIDGE, W. PETT —The Remington Sentence. 6s. 

STDGWlCK, MRS. A.— Below Stairs. 6*. 

SUKIEES, R S — Hawbuck (.range, y. 6d. net. 

WF..ALE, PU 1 NAM — A Homan* c of a Few Days. 6s. 

YVODEHOUSE, P. G.-lhc Little Nugget. 6s. 

Messrs. Mills fi Boon. 

COLE. SOPHIE.- Penelope's Dunrs. 6s 
F.DGAK, (.FORGE - lhe Red Colonel. 6s. 

KERRI ER, TOM R. — A Motor Tour in Belgium and Germany, to* 6d. nrt. 
LKFUSE, M — Life and limes of Arabella Stuart tos 6d. net. 

MF NZllsS. H S1UART. — lhe Beaufort Hunting Diary. 108. 6d net , 7s. 6d. net 
PENROSE, MRS. H. IL- The Bral. (is. 

REYNOT l)h, ROTH AY.— The Gondola. Gs. 

TROUBKIDGF , LADY.— T he Cheat. ( heap Edition is. net. 

WY'LIE, I. A. R. — The Daughtei of Brahma. Cheap F.ditiou. is net. 

Mr. John Murrny. 

NAPIER OF MAG DAL A, L\D\ -To the Third and Fourth Generations. 6s. 
PHILLPOTTS, EDEN — Some French Cathedrals, is. net. 

PHILLPOTTS, EDEN —The Old Tune Before Them. 6s. 

Messrs. Murray fi t Evenden. 

DF, FABliCK, F. M - -The Mothei * A Poem Coloured and other Hate*- is. net. 
DK LA VAL, JEAXNETTF -Strict by Fate. With Frontispiece. 2s. net. 
OSTON, M., M.D. -Born in Blinkers. 6s. 

Messrs. T. Nelson fi t Sons. 

" IJRADA."-— Rctnur du Plot is net 

DUMAS. ALEXANDRE — 1 .1 iultpa Nolle net. 

1IUGO, VICTOR.— I hoscb Vues, is net 

HUGO, VICTOR.- -L’Annce Terrible, L*- Amices Funeslrs is. net 
M’KAY, I«. MILLER. Return of the F migrant 71I. net. 

MIJMMF RY, A. F -Mv Climbs in tlie Aljis ami ( aucasus, is. net. 

WFLI.S, 11. G — The ( ouutry of the Blind. 7d net 
Sixpenny Class us : 

BALLANTYNF, R M Coral Island. 

C ()\, SIR (i — lairs of flu (toils and Heroes. 

CRF.ASY, STR EDWARD Fifteen Derinvr Hat tin of lb* Wmld. 

DICKENS, C| fARLFS— Christina-, B*».,ks 
DICKENS, CHARLES— Nicholas Nnklrhv. 2 v.»K 
DISRAELI, BENIAMIN.- -Sybil. 

DUMAS, ALEXANDRE ~ 4'. unit of Monte Crist... 2 vols. 

ELIOT, GEORGE— S« enes ol denial Life. 

GRANT, lAMlvS. — First 1 uve and 1 ast Love 

HART h. HR F'T .—Tale-, ol lhe Y\est 

“ H YYVTHDRNK The House of the Seven (.allies 

MA( AUl^Y', LORI) 1 avs of Ancient Rome and Uthei Poems. 

PALC.RAVF:, 1-. T -Till GoMen Treasmv 

SC ( ITT, SIR WALTER - Tlu 1 ortunes o\ Nigel * 

THAC KlvRAY. \Y. M -The Book of Snobs, and Baity 1 yndoii. 

I KOI LUPP, ANTHONY — Ban hester Towers 

\Y’( )()[>, MRS Ill’NKY. Mrs ilallibui ton’s Jrmililes. 

Mr. Frank Palmer. 

RALHIGi f, ALAN — Die Real Ymeni a ss net 

K ALlvI(«ll, ALAN -National Proverbs Series , Y T ul r, 1 iigland , Ynl j, Scotland , 
Vol. j. Fiance. Vol. 4, Russia, Yol. 5, Italy. Y r ol. 6 Spain, is net each. 
STRINDBERG. AUGUST -Hv the Oj»eu Sea A Novel (»s. 

STRINDBFRG, AUGUSI. — Lutky Fein ■ Alhgorual Plav v (,d 

Meetrt. Stanley Paul fi Co. 

ADAIR, CECIL. *Qu.t(liillc C unit 6s 

BLA< KIvR, ]. F- AIK of ( ollectuiR Old ( oiitinenla] Putteiv. xs nrt 
HI ACKER, I. F.--Nm( teentli C eulm v Fnglish ( eramii Art xs.net 
BROADLlvY’ and 1F.KROLD. llu Kom.imr ol an LUIerlv Poet m*. 6d net. 

( U TIILLL, F.DITII - A Vagal »oinl ( mir tier 2 Vol 2js net 

DRUMMOND, HAMILTON —Ilic Winds ol l.od (.s 

(iKA( l , ARM1NL The Cloak SI Martin. 6s 

IIYKI*.,( HRISTOP11FR —Maximilian the Dre.imei 12s 6*1 net 

HILL, HEADON - Split Peas 6s 

LliY'Y", M — Paul’s Simpli> oile. is. net 

RAPPOPORT, 1)R A S — Famous Ai lists and their Models x6s net. 

RAWSON, MAUD SI l PNEY. The Watered Gaidcn 6s 

SAB YTINf, RAFAFI — Imqueinada ami the Sji.mish luquisilion 16s. net. 

SIT'.NS, ARC JfIBAI D B - A YVmtei in India (»s net 

YO\ ALL, SIR TAM1.S, Yf P.- Mon* Alwiut Collecting y net. 

Meetrt. Altton Rivere. 

BOWFN, M \R IORIL.- - The Y 7 ijicr ol Milan Popular Edition, is. net. 

K NT BBS, GliORGE HAN DJ.hY --Voices of the North and Ivrhoes of HcIIqb. js. net. 

Mr. T. Fither Unwin. 

AS Iv K\V, AI IUi and CL A UI>K —God’s C lav 6s 

BENDA, IUUEN -The Y’oke of l»lty (L’Oidnmtioii). ss. net. 

BRYANT, SOPH IE.— T he (ienius of tlie Gael Vs net 

UNDERYY’OOD, JOHN J.-- Alaska: An F.mjuie in the Making, ys. 6d. net. 

Meetrt. Ward, Lock fi t Co. 

A PPJ.l \ , A RTHUR —Her Sacrlhcc. od. 

BOOTHBY, GUV.* Di Nikola 7d net. 

CLARKE. 13. A.— Both Sides of the Road 6s. 

F L ET CHER , 1 . S.— T he Secret Cargo. 6s. 

LE QUEUX, WM.— As YVe Forgive Them 6d. 

I.F QUEUX, WM —The Room of Secrets. 6s. 

LK QUEUX, WM. — Whoso Findctb a Wife is. net. 

LITTLESTONE, GILBERT.- The Nether Millstone. 68. 

OPPENHEIM. E. P.— The Missloner. 7<*» net. 

TRACEY, LOUIS.— Mirabel s Island, a*, net. 
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BARONESS ORCZY. 

By Arthur Rutland. 


A LL books are not meant for all readers, and there 
are some critics who ought never to be allowed 
to read novels of any kind ; they should be dieted, and 
novels should be forbidden to them, as physical invalids 
are debarred from eating venison and other dainties of 
the tabic. So fine a critic, within his limits, as Sir 
Leslie Stephen should not have been given the oppor- 
tunity of writing such sad stuff about Dickens as that 
" if literary fame can be safely measured by popularity 
with the half-educated, he must claim the highest position 
among English novelists, 1 ” and of reiterating that " his 
merits are such as suit the half-educated.” That sort 
of opinion in itself smacks of half-education ; it indicates 
a narrowness of outlook, defects of taste, restrictions of 
sympathy and knowledge, lack of a comprehension that 
there may be other good things besides those that happen 
to appeal to one's own particular appetite ; all which 
are as lamentable as every other form of ignorance. 
I always distrust the judgment of a man who sneers at 
whatever is ” popular.” You generally find he has no 
ideas of his own ; he has passed his days in a world of 
books and, picking up all his notion of life from them, 
has not mg but an absurd contempt for the larger 
world that is not bounded by the walls of a library. 
Some books can never Ixj popular ; no reasonable person 
expects them to lie ; but there is no essential merit in 
unpopularity; books, after all, arc written to be read, 
and so far as novels are 
concerned, the novelist who 
cannot so tell his tale that 
it shall draw the crowd to 
hear it has not fully mastered 
his art. He may have higher 
gifts than that of charming 
the average multitude, but 
it is a fault in him if he has 
not that one also. 

It is a good and enviable 
gift, this of popularity ; that 
is why even the most un- 
popular of us lives in hopes 
of acquiring it some day ; 
and no living novelist pos- 
sesses it in fuller measure 
than does the Baroness 
Orczy. Ten years ago her 
name was unknown at the 
libraries ; but in the few 
years that have passed since 
her lirst book made its 
appearance she lias achieved 
rapid and signal success both 
aaa teller of stories and as 
a writer of plays. 

Though she has a warm 
atfection for England, the 


country of her adoption, the Baroness Orczy was born 
in Hungary, at Tama-Eors, an agricultural district at the 
heart of the most magnificent corn-land in Europe. 
Her parents only came to England when she was almost 
grown up, and she had never spoken a word of our 
language until she was fifteen. ” I think,” she says, 
" I must have been extraordinarily predisposed to the 
assimilation of the English tongue, for directly we 
arrived in London I, as a schoolgirl rising fifteen, was 
sent to a preparatory school for the purpose of learning 
the language, and within three months I was acting in 
the school play, and had passed a first-class College of 
Preceptors* examination with honours, winning a special 
prize for languages. My theosophist friends tell me,** 
she adds whimsically, " that this fits so perfectly into 
the theory of reincarnation that in one of my previous 
existences I must certainly have been an English- 
woman ! ” 

However that may be, in her tastes, her sympathies, 
in everything but blood, the Baroness Orczy is a brilliant 
and charming Englishwoman ; nobody who was unaware 
that she was a Hungarian by birth would guess from 
her speech that she was anything but English. Her 
father, besides being a distinguished diplomatist in his 
own country, was above all things a musician. His 
beautiful opera, ” II Rinnegato,** dedicated to the late 
Queen of the Belgians, who was a Hungarian Princess, 

was performed in London, 
at the old Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with great success ; 
on more than one occasion 
he conducted his own com- 
positions at the famous 
Philharmonic Concerts of 
the early ’8o*s, and he 
several times conducted the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society, of which the late 
Duke of Edinburgh was an 
accomplished violinist. So 
it came about that, in her 
childhood, the great musical 
geniuses of the latter part 
of last century were inti- 
mate guests at the house 
of the Baroness Orczy's 
parents, and Wagner, Liszt, 
Gounod, Massenet, and 
others of that glorious 
company, took a kindly in- 
terest in their host’s little 
daughter. ‘ ' They would pat 
me on the shoulder,” the 
Baroness remembers, ” and 
ask if I meant to be a musi- 
cian like iny father ; whereto 
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I always answered ' No\” Slic was thus brought up and 
passed her early years in an atmosphere of music rather 
than of the sister arts, and at that date showed no 
capacity or tendency to write, nor felt thersligh test desire 
to devote herself to literary pursuits. Her one passion 
was for painting ; having no special talent for music, she 
was bent upon becoming an artist, studied art for years 
and achieved no small measure of success. At one time 
she was a constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
Her picture, “ The Jolly Young Waterman,” illustrating 
the lines of the old ballad that tell how : 

11 He eyed the young rogues with so c harming .an air 
That this waterman ne’er was in want of a fare/’ 

hung on the line in the " gem room ” of the Academy, 
and was one of the most talked-of pictures of its year. 

By no one was Baroness Orczy more encouraged in 

her art studies 
than by her old 
friend Edwin 
Long, K.A., the 
creator of those 
amazingly popular 
pictures “ Diana or 
Christ,” and 11 The 
Babylonian Mar- 
riage Market.” 
She spent many 
happy days in liis 
studio, watching 
him paint, or paint- 
ing beside him 
from the same 
model, or sitting to 
him foi some ol 
liismost celebrated 
pictures. “He dis- 
liked professional 
models.” says the 
Baroness, “ and 
hail often great 
difficulty in getting the Oriental type of face he required 
for his Biblical pictures, and there are very faithful por- 
traits of me in his ' Christ Preaching from the Waters,’ arid 
in his 1 Zeuxis at Crotona.’ ” It was whilst studying at 
Heatherley’s, in Newman Street, that Baroness Orczy met 
her husband, Mr. Montagu Barstow, who was already 
then a well know r n artist. For a few' years after her mar- 
riage she joined him in doing almost numberless black and 
white illustrations for books and magazines, and tiierc 
are a great many signed examples of her work in this kind 
to be found in Newnes' publications, and in some oi Messis. 
Raphael Tuck’s books for children. Though during all 
her art-studentship she had no thought of ever becoming 
a novelist, it is undoubtedly true that her art training 
has been of incalculable value to her in her later career. 
In her own words, it taught her to see the scenes of her 
books and plays pictorially : “ An artist always sees 
J +hp thing he imagines, finished and set wuthin its frame, 
e lie begins to shape it on the canvas with his brush, 
hall, ^ all in due focus, recognises in that mental picture 
WHEEUjues of minor details, and in working out his 
is careful not to allow the background and 
ALBANF^ n £ s to swamp the central group of figures.” 
BEN.vgvcry reader of her books knows with what vivid 


pictorial effectiveness she 
has applied^ this artistic 
faculty to the writing of 
her stories ; there is no 
overloading the narrative 
wdth description, yet 
characters and scen^ 
stand out in them clear cut 
and strongly visualized. 

Most novelists will tell 
you that they started 
writing stories from a 
natural impulse to do so ; 
but the Baroness Orczy 
gives a different and curi- 
ously interesting account 
of her ow r n beginning : “ I became an author almost 
literally in the turn of a hand,” she replied to my 
enquiry on this head. ” This was but a very few years 
ago. My husband and 1 were house-hunting, or rather 
studio -hunting, and in the interval w r c stayed as paying 
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guests with a 
family whose 
chief recrea- 
tion consist- 
ed in writing 
stories for 
magazines. 

Yhese they 
would read 
aloud to one 
another, and 
also to us, 
before send- 
ing them on 
their weary 
round to 

various editors, for as they were really not very 
brilliant they were usually returned again and again 
with the usual thanks. One day, however, one 
of these products was actually accepted for publica- 
tion, terms were discussed and agreed upon, and 
altogether there was an atmosphere in that Kensington 
house of the delightful sense of excitement which comes 
only from artistic succe s Some of the excitement 
communicated itself to me. To be quite frank— though 
there was neither hatred nor malice in its composition, 
there was quite a little spice of jealousy in it, and later 
in the day I remarked to my husband, 1 Look at these 
people who have never been outside tlieir own limited 
circle-— they not only write stones, but have them 
accepted and paid for. Now, why shouldn’t 1 , who 
have been all over Europe, and have known so many 
notable and interesting 
people — why shouldn't I 
write st or.es, too?* 
husband said laconically, 

‘ Why shou Id n' t you ? 1 
And that was liow 1 came 
to begin lify literary career. 1 ' 

Lntil then she had never 
for a moment contemplated 
the possibility of such a 
career But now she set to 
work in earnest and wrote 
two short stories, which were 
promptly accepted by Pear - 
sum's Magazine , and paid 
for at the rate of ten 
guineas each . Moreover, the 
editor asked for the first re- 
fusal of any other stories she 
wrote. This was more than 
encouraging ; it prompted 
her to go on, and she found 
herself looking for hints and 
suggestions in the life about 
her, and discovering them 
everywhere. One day, for 
instance, travelling on top 
of an omnibus over one of 
the ugly canal bridges just 
heyond Wcstboume Park 
Station, she looked down on 
the dismal streets there- 


abouts and 
noticed an 
especially 
dark, wretch- 
ed, lonely 
one that 
borders the 
canal at this 
point, and 
it set her 
speculating 
on the mys- 
terious, for- 
gotten crimes 
that must be 
perpetrated 

in such-like squalid, ill-lighted London byways and are 
never solved and avenged by any Sherlock Holmes or 
other detective, and from that casual sight and this 
passing reflection she evolved the series of ingenious 
stories related by " The Old Man in the Comer." They 
were immensely popular when they ran serially in the 
Royal Magazine, and met with as favourable a reception 
when they appeared in book form in 190c). 

But before that Baroness Orczy had published her 
first novel. This was the phenomenally successful 
story of " The Scarlet Pimpernel." It is not surprising 
that with her artistic temperament, her innate love of 
colour and the picturesque presentment ot life, she 
should have been attracted to the great theme of the 
French Revolution, nor that she should have handled it 
with a cunning in the drawing of her characters and the 

portrayal of her incidents 
that has made this the most 
popular, not only of her own 
novels, but of any novel 
published in recent years. 
Sir Percy Blankcney, the 
handsome, big, apparently 
indolent dandy-hero of her 
tale, lias already become 
one of the most familiar 
figures that latter-day fiction 
lias given us, and his .adroit 
disguises, recklessly gallant 
cluvairy and hair- breadth 
escape's have thrilled and 
delighted the thousands who 
have made his acquaintance 
in the book or in the play. 
It was the play that was 
written first ; having done 
this in collaboration with 
her husband, Baroness 
Orczy wrote the novel, and 
for all the instant popularity 
that accrued to it when it 
did get into print, the book 
had no ready welcome from 
the publishers 

The play was written, 
accepted, and tentatively 
produced at Nottingham 
within a year ; then, in spite 
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Baroness Orcsy with her Baroness O rosy and her favour- Baroness Orcay driving a 

team of Hungarian horses— ite Hungarian mare, Gold!, with pair of Hungarian horses, 

all in Hungarian harness. her colt, Bldorado. Nett! and Hussar, 


of its pronounced success on the Nottingham stage, it 
was laid aside for twelve months, until Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Ttetry were able to secure a suitable theatre for 
its' production in London. 

Meanwhile, the novel was 
offered to a full dozen of pub- 
lishers who all refused to 
have anything to do with it. 

One or two mitigated the 
bald “ declined with thanks’* 
with a suggestion that if the 
play (which had just been 
accepted) proved a success it 
might be submitted to them 
again. Finally, it was sent 
to Messrs. Greening, because 
as they were publishers of 
The Play Pictorial , the 
Baroness thought they might 
be interested in the book, 
since the play was then about 
to come out in London. She 
was correct in this supposi- 
tion, and the novel was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Greening 
on the day that the play was 
produced. But whilst the 
book so tardily accepted was 
received with a chorus of 
acclaim by critics and pub- 
lic, the play that met such 
immediate acceptance was 
decried by almost all the 
critics, though the public 
hailed it with unqualified enthusiasm. It was staged 
at the New Theatre on the 5th January, 1905; the 


house, crowded in every part, witnessed it with intent 
excitement and applauded it without stint. But, says 
the Baroness, “ next morning came a rude awakening ! 

With the exception of one 
or two papers (not more), 
the play received from the 
dramatic critics the sound- 
est round of abuse that any 
play, to my knowledge, has 
ever had. It was * melo- 
dramatic,* 1 incoherent,* 
* stagey,* ' the audience was 
made up of friends who 
tried to cheer the actors 
and loudly condemned the 
authors/ One well-known 
critic wrote : ' Even for a 
firstling it is too unpromising 
to prompt such leniency as is 
encouragement — the author 
is deficient in invention and 
in craft alike* ; another 
said he * sat out the tedious 
play through three weary 
hours, looking in vain for 
something to prqise ; * whilst 
one of the most widely-read 
of the dailies was even more 
thorough in its condemna- 
tion : * The pimpernel, as 
every countryman knows, is 
a little red flower that grows 
up and dies in one \erjr 
short season. It would have 
been, therefore, impossible to select a more suitable 
title for the new romantic comedy produced last night 
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at the New Theatre. We cannot 
help thinking that the Baroness 
Orczy and her husband would have 
been better advised had they allowed 
their own particular little pimpernel 
to blush and die unseen .... The 
plot is not worth telling/ " Natur- 
ally, at the time, Baroness Orczy 
felt this harsh criticism keenly ; it 
is so easy to criticise in that vein, 
and unfortunately the uncreative 
gentlemen who can only criticise are 
much too prone to demonstrate their 
cleverness in that rather cheap 
fashion. For the moment, it was 




Friday, as a consequence of the 
Press notices, there was not fiity 
pounds in the house ; but within a 
lew months the management was j 
playing to over two thousand pounds 
a week. One can appreciate the 
satisfaction the Baroness finds m 
recalling this episode, but it is the 
sort of thing that has happened too 
often for one to have much hope 
that the recounting of it may have 
the effect of chastening the average 
dramatic reviewer and making him 
a little loss cocksure in his judg- 
ments. Meanwhile, the book also 


Jack Bathurst. 

I* rout “ Beau Brocade. " 


the more dishearten- 
ing because managers 
and actors, as well as 
the authors, suffered 
from the results of 
such hostile com- 
ments. The box- 
office takings dropped 
rapidly to next to 
nothing, and the 


had won the affec 
tions of an enormous 
public ; it has justi 
tied itself by the 
pleasure it has given 
to thousands in every 
walk of life, and 
among the numerous 
letters of thanks for 
it that have reached 


Hymn-of-Praiae Busy. 

Vrotn "The Nest of the Sparrow llawk ' 

managers who had spent lavishly 
on the production began to feel 
that the position was serious. 
But the public generally knows 
what it wants, and rarely takes 
the critics quite so seriously as 
they are apt to take themselves, 
and by degrees the fortunes of 
the drama rallied, and turned. 
Those who came to see it must 
have been well satisfied and 
recommended it to their friends ; 
anyhow after the first set-back, 
day by day the l.ox-olficc takings 
increased and went on increasing 
until what might have proved 
merely a disastrously empty 
pocket developed into a veritable 
gold mine, which is far from being 
worked out yet. The play was 
produced on a Thursday ; on the 







Prince*. Neit -AKrit. 

* By the Godt Beloved." 


Character Studies from the novel* of Beroaeea Orccy, by A 


Cardinal d'Oraay. 

From " The hmperor’s Candlesticks " 

the author from almost every 
quarter of the civilized globe theic 
are none she values more than 
those that have come from 
patients and nurses in hospitals 
and nursing homes testifying to 

r the boon it has been to manv 
who have for the nonce forgotten 
their own sufferings in the vary- 
ing adventures of her imaginary 
people. 

The publication of “ The Scarlet 
Pimpernel " was quickly followed 
by that of the strikingly imagina- 
Wfr tive romance, "By the God* 
Beloved/' This, and “ I Will 
Repay" (another story of the 
French Revolution, in which tin* 
Scarlet Pimpernel makes a 
dramatic re-appearance), and that 

C. Michael. 
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poignant tale of Hun- 
garian rural life, “ A 
Son of the People/* 
are, I think, the 
strongest and ablest of 
their author's eleven 
books — not even ex- 
cepting 44 The Scarlet 
Pimpernel* ’ itself. 
There is no doubt that 
Baroness Orczy drew 
something of her in- 
spiration for 11 By the 
Gods Beloved ** from 
her association with 
Edwin Long, lie was 
a wonderfully erudite 


A Soldier of the Terror. 

1* roiu 11 1 Will Ki-pay." 

Egyptologist ; he was deeply versed in 
the lore of old Egypt and has recaptured 
niw li of the beauty and the mystery of it 
m lu^ great canvasses. 14 I remember his 
fin»t telling me/* says the Baroness, 44 of 
the strange rites prevalent in ancient 
Eg\pt in connection with the trial of the 
dead, and his account of them so took 
mv imagination that I told him if I ever 


one of them having 
deciphered the direc- 
tions on a papyrus 
discovered with a 
mummied body in a 
two-thousand-year-old 
tomb, journeyed with 
difficulty and danger 
across the vast sand 
dunes surrounding the 
Lybian desert and 
made their way into 
the strange, unknown 
country inhabited by 
the descendants of 
44 those same people 
who built the Pyramid 







The Earl of We 

From “ Tha TungUd Skein.” 


of Gihizch and the mysterious majesty 
of the Sphinx/* 

44 A Son of the People/’ Baroness Orczy* s 
third romance, difiers as widely from her 
second as that did from her first. Instead 
of taking you among the priests and 
rulers of an ancient civilisation in an 
eerie imaginary world, it tells a realistic 
story of homely men and women in a 




M3 \ 






Andras, 

Prom 11 A Son of the People. 


Sir Percy BlanKeney. 

From "Tho Scarlet Plmimrnrl." 


wrote a novel — which 
I had not then the 
faintest intention of 
doing — I would lay 
the scene of it in old 
Egypt and relate the 
incident he had given 
me of the trial of the 
dead/' And the 
description of that 
trial of the dead man 
is one of the most 
arresting things in 
44 By the Gods Be- 
loved” — which re- 
veals with glamorous 
narrative skill the 
bizarre experiences of 
two Englishmen, who, 

Character Studies from the novels 


country little known to 
most Englishmen, but 
known intimately to the 
author, who passed her 
girlhood amidst the 
scenes she describes. The 
ancestral home of Bide- 
skut pictured in 44 A Son 
of the People,” is the 
house in which the 
Baroness herself was 
born, and the life of the 
territorial magnates of 
Hungary, which enters 
largely into that novel, 
was the life with which, 
in her youth, she was 
familiar. The agrarian 
riots that play such an 

of Baroness Orcr.y, by A. G Michael. 



“The Old Man 
in the Corner.** 
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important part in the book, 
in connection with the 
setting up of a steam-mill, 
occurred on her fathers 
estate, and it was he who 
was the victim of the out- 
rage that Bidcskuty suffers 
in the story. The peasantry 
was furious with her father 
as they are with Bideskuty, 
for introducing the grinding 
of com by an agency which 
they could not understand, 
and one night, when the 
com was ready for harvest, 
and the weather so dry that 
there was no water avail- 
able to check the flames, 
they set fire to the four 
comers of a twenty-acre 
field. She was a very small 
child at the time, but still 
retains the vividest remem- 
brance of seeing the red 
sky, hearing the shouts and 
the trampling of feet, and 
being told that the com 
was burning, and that the 
unfortunate horses and 
cattle were in peril in their 
stables. Against this back- 
ground of agrarian strife 
runs a chequered passionate 
love story of unusual ten- 
derness and power. 

Of the Baroness Orczy's other novels : “ Beau 

Brocade 9 ' (which she has also dramatized and seen 
successfully placed before the footlights) is a dashing 
romance of highwaymen and the Jacobite conspiracy ; 
u The Emperor's Candlesticks,” containing some of her 
ablest character studies, is an ingenious and exciting 
tale of Russian Nihilism ; “ The Elusive Pimpernel 99 
triumphantly continues the career of that hero of her 
first book ; " The Tangled Skein 99 moves among the 
gallantry and intrigue of Tudor times, at the Court of 
Queen Mary; “The Lady Molly of Scotland Yard 99 is 
a series of brilliant detective stories, with a woman 
detective for its leading character ; and "The Nest of the 
Sparrow-Hawk 99 is a well-devised, powerful romance of 
the Cromwellian period. In her new book ” Eldorado, 99 
which has just been published, she returns again to the 
great scenes of the French Revolution and unfolds 
a further adventure of the fascinating and evasive 
Pimpernel. 



Photo by H . Walter Barnett. 


Nowadays, Baines* 
Orczy lives in Kent, much 
occupied with her beautiful 
garden there and her favour- 
ite horses and dogs. She 
has a team of five Hun- 
garian horses which she 
drives herself. Often, where 
the width of the roads will 
permit — which in Kent is 
not very often— she drives 
them Hungarian fashion : 
two wheelers and three 
leaders, at lightning speed. 
But she regrets that the 
multiplicity of motor-cars 
has spoilt the pleasure of 
driving, the noise and dust 
of them being maddening 
to highly-strung animals. 
In her own part of the 
country, where aforetime 
the coach and four was a 
frequent and pleasing sight 
along the Ashford Road, 
she and her husband A are 
now the only people who 
drive in that fashion, and 
she is sometimes saddened 
by a fear that they too 
may have to give up that 
last remnant of old-world 
charm and be contented to 
go about in motor-cars like 
the majority. She admits 
the utility of the motor, but declares that ” to sit 
behind a well-appointed well-matched team, to handle 
the ribbons and feel that there is life at the other 
end of them, is the most exhilarating recreation in the 
world.” 

There may be various opinions as to which is the best 
of Baroness Orczy’s books ; I have indicated my own 
preferences ; but there can be no question as to which 
has so far been the most irresistibly popular ; each one 
of them has met with a very large share of public favour, 
but “ The Scarlet Pimpernel” certainly leads all the 
rest. It set a fashion in dress, in 1906, when ” The 
Pimpernel” skirt was the rage at one of the leading 
West End drapers, and that of itself is an infallible 
sign of popularity. The play is to be revived again this 
autumn and winter, both in the provinces and in London, 
and it is confidently anticipated that the latest Pimpernel 
adventure,, “ Eldorado,” will repeat the success of her 
first book, or even surpass it. 


John Orczy Barstow (otherwise 
Jack), the 1 2-year old eon of the 
Baroneee Orczy, in the charac- 
ter of i# The Scarlet Pimpernel." 


Sent from 

“ The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

< rhoto by Ellis & W Ury.) 

Cotn'cssc di. lournat: “Smraniu*, <1 forbid 
you* to speak to lhat,*womun ! ” 

Lady iilanheney t Miss Julia Ncilson ( 

Sir Amirov Ffoulkes , Mr. Alfred Kendrick. 

Suutnnr, Miss Mary Mackenzie. 

Comtcssc de lournat , Mr*. Walter Edwin. 
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VICTOR HUGO.* 

By George Sampson. 


S TANDS Hugo where he did ? or must we turn 
to another quotation and write sadly of “ Im- 
perious Victor, dead and turned to clay ” ? Messrs. 
Nelson should be able to answer either question defin- 
itely, for their long and lengthening line of comely shill- 
ing volumes stretches far enough now to be a measure 
of the general interest in a once famous figure. We 
say " once famous ” without malice, and without pre- 
judice to any claim he has to the homage of posterity ; 
for however we may correct and re-correct our impres- 
sions, this at least is certain, that V ictor Hugo will 
never loom so large again upon the view of Europe as 
he did a generation or two ago. Never again will any 
poet with a sense of humour praise him in the vast 

* '* Oeuvres Completes de Victor Hugo." Many volumes, 
is. net each. (Nelson ) 


hyperbjle of the “ Birthday Ode,” honourable as that 
poem and its fellow-panegyrics are to the impetuous 
lover of liberty who flung them out like challenges to g, 
smug and self-satisfied world. But Hugo may be less 
than the Hugo of legend and still be great. Much of 
his huge armada of works may be wrecked beyond 
salvage, and yet enough remain to carry victory into 
the renrutest ports of posterity. Now that he has 
ceased to be a demi-god he has become something much 
better — a man and a brother, not the less lovable because 
his weakn *sses, like his virtues, were on a scale of imperial 
magnitude. 

The plays, once beacons of revolt and tokens of vic- 
tory, are certainly not what they were. About the 
theatre it is always precarious to prophesy ; yet this, 
surely, may be said : that never will there be a 
time, in this country at least, when 
romanticism of that complexion will 
re-conqucr the stage. The Hugoesque 
drama has found its level here in 
grand opera, and that of a kind in 
which the singers matter more than 
the music. “ Ernani, involami ” 
(thanks to Patti) is more familiar to 
us than any speech in the original 
drama ; 11 11 Segreto ” is warbled or 
tinkled to Donizetti's music by thou- 
sands who know nothing about 
Hugo's " Lucrdce Borgia ” ; the 
operatic progeny of “ Ruy Bias ” can- 
not be numbered ; and while ” Le Roi 
s 'amuse ” seems dead and done with, 
“ Rigoletto ” simply cannot be kept 
off the stage. It is a fine saying of 
Maeterlinck's that as soon as the 
heroes of French tragedy cease to 
speak they cease to exist. Of Victor 
Hugo's heroes that is especially true ; 
and even when they are most alive 
their magniloquent outpourings seem 
to matter so exceedingly little that 
really we would rather hear it all to 
the music of Verdi. Even as thrillers 
the plays have been surpassed, for 
the logical outcome of Victor Hugo is 
Sardou. This, of course, is a purely 
English view, and may be objected 
to on the ground that a man's work 
can be rightly judged only in his own 
country and among his own people ; 
but, nevertheless, we may surely plead 
in answer that the art which pro- 
duces a world drama must be rated 
higher than that which fails at its 
own frontiers. Victor Hugo wrote 
dramatic pieces that had their appro- 
priate success or failure, and that 
made some stirring history of their 
own ; but he wrote no " Hamlet," 
he wrote no ” Faust,” 



“ The Jolly Young Waterman * 9 

From vbe painting by Baroness Orcry, exhibited at the Royal Aoademy. 
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The novels, rather than 
the dramas, are Victor's 
alms for oblivion outside 
his own country. Every- 
body in every modern 
country reads, has read, 
or must read, " Notre- 
Damr " and Les Mis£r- 
ables." They belong to 
what Tennyson (I think) 
called the great stereotypes 
of literature, mechanically 
reprinting themselves from 
generation to generation. 

And they thoroughly de- 
serve their immortality. 

They have the first re- 
quisite of all good novels — 
they tell a good story and 
tell it well. Victor was 
not always up to this level. 

44 Han dTslande,” for in- 
stance, comes dangerously 
near the ridiculous; 

44 L’Homme qui rit ” is 
almost entirely unread- 
able ; 44 Quatre-vingt- 
treize” is more of a 
harangue than any novel 
should be ; and “ Les 
Travailleurs dc la Mcr " 
has some bulky and 
tedious excrescences and 
digressions to be set off 
against such better things 
as the famous fight with the octopus and the tragic 
Gilliatt’s tragic end. But the defects of " Notro-Dame " 
and 11 Les Miscrables," — defects in the one case of 
antiquarian elaboration, and in the other of excessive 
digression — are powerless against the superabundance 
of excellence. Their characters have brcuni* part of 
the general mythology. Marius and Cosette, Esmeralda 
and Quasimodo, the Bishop and J can Valjean, Gringoire 
and Claude Frollo, are almost as familiar to us in England 
as the characters of our own Dickens. Victor wrote 
little better prose, both in restraint and in intensity, 
ihan those two synchronous scenes- the piteous execu- 
tion of Esmeralda in the Place dc la Gr£ve and the 
dramatic struggle on the tower of Notrc-Dame, where 
the evil archdeacon, watching the tragedy, is thrust into 
tin* abyss by Quasimodo. The antiphony between the 
vivid paragraphs descriptive of Frollo’s agonised struggles 
to retain hold of the gargoyle and the simplicity of the 
repeated " Quasimodo pleurait et regardait la Grfeve " — 
la (m>vc, where perished so miserably all that the poor 
brute had ever loved — must surely be the finest prose 
effect that Hugo ever achieved. And the end, with its 
moving and apparently unsought pathos, is worthy of 
the climax. Those who are fond of tracing origins and 
inning first drafts may like to be reminded of " Bug- 
Jargal," in which the dwarf buffoon, Habribah, not 
merely recalls Triboulet, Quasimodo, and other Hugonian 
monstrosities, but acts out the first conception of the 
famous struggle over an abyss, with the - summit of a 


precipice in place of Notre- 
Dame, and the projecting 
rodt of an old tree instead 
of the archdeacon's gar- 
goyle. The terrible in- 
tensity of the later scene 
will be the more appre- 
ciated after a glance at the 
earlier description. 

Of " Les Mis&ubles” 
little more need be said 
than that the pages — the 
multitudinous pages— of 
this book show us the 
Victor Hugo who is least 
di sput ably great. The 
spirit which informs, even 
more than the art which 
bodies forth, that work en- 
titles Victor Hugo to the 
special admiration of our 
times. His sincerity, of ten 
to seek in many acts and 
pages of a crowded life, 
is here unimpeachable. 
The hand that wrote “ Les 
Mite rabies " was also the 
hand that wrote, as a last 
disposition, " I give 50,000 
francs to the poor. I de- 
sire to be earried to the 
grave in their hearse." 
" Les Miscrables," too, 
has the merit of recalling 
Victor Hugo's public life, 
about whic h the best that we can say is that it ex- 
isted. What motives of worldly ambition may have 
moved him need not be inquired into ; the fact re- 
mains that the leading French writer of his time 
took a leading part in the affairs of his time. Let 
English authors do likewise. Legislation and adminis- 
tration need the best available brains, and no one has 
the right to -assume the airs of a mugwump and retire 
aloof from the dust and heat of conflict. Meanwhile, 
we lesser people, we bookmen, must do our part by 
insisting that the conditions of Fnglish political service 
and the atmosphere of English political controversy 
shall never be so degraded and befouled as to keep our 
finest minds from politics as from an unrlean thing. * 
Victor was most things in turn ; but if we remember 
that he began as a Royalist and Reactionary, let us not 
forget that in the end he was an exile for the Republic. 
When he ratted, at least he ratted magnificently; and 
much may be forgiven to the man who scarified the 
sorry hero of the Coup d'etat in “ Napol&m le Petit" 
and “ L'Histoire d'un Crime." Hugo in the Chamber 
was sometimes a failure, often absurd and always melo- 
dramatic ; but some of the utterances for which he 
was most derided read now like the aspirations of our 
own moderate reformers. He was the lifelong opponent 
of capital punishment, and it is fitting, therefore, that 
" Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamnc* " and " Claude 
Gueux " should be as much more readable, as they arc 
vastly more amiable, than Wordsworth's sonnets in 



“ God bless you for your courage, dear.'* 

Drawn In colour by A C. Michael. 

From u Eldorado," the new romance by Hurones* Orc<r>, that Messrs. 
Uodrler Sc Stoughton have just puMMud. 
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praise of the gallows. Victor Hugo was for Poland 
against Russia, for Garibaldi against the Clericals, for 
Abolition against Slavery in America. His vision of a 
4 ‘ United States of Europe/* jeered at by all the imperial 
spirits of his time, has at least as much to recommend it 
to humanity as the modern popular ideal of the Euro- 
pean waters choked with battleships and the European 
atmosphere darkened with armed air-vessels. He 
preached the rights of the child at a time when the 
rights of men were not too well secured, and he not 
only urged that the physical as well as the intellectual 
processes of children should bo cared for, but gave 
point to his views by a weekly dinner to poor children 
in the island of his exile. Much, surely, may be for- 


given to such a man — and there is much to forgive, as. 
you may read in the late Mr, Davidson’s excellent 
biography. Diminished he may be ; degraded neve$^ 
Once he seemed not less than Goethe, and now he seems 
not much more than Dumas. Still, however dethroned* 
he stands secure. The best of his verse — a great part* ' 
of his achievement which we have not been able even 
to mention here — would alone ensure him immortality* „ 
Honour to him, then, both as a favourite of the Muses 
and as a pioneer of progress. He often stumbled, 
but he never discernibly marched on the side of 
wrong. His head was sometimes in the clouds and 
his feet in the mud, but his heart was in the right 
place. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

AUGUST, IMS. 

Answers to these competitions ( each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i$th of the month to 

u The Prize Page/* The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square. E.C. 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original Lyric of not more than thirty-two lines. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best eight lines of verse with the following 
rhyme-endings : 

dreaming. 

sight. 

seeming. 

night. 

hollow. 

broke. 

follow. 

woke. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JULY. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
Sonnet is divided, and we award Half a Guinea 
each to Mr. Norman Boothroyd, of Holmleigh, 
Batlcy, and to Mr. Hadley Ford, of 12, Priory 
Road, Tyndall’s Park, Bristol, for the following : 

CRISIS. 

Peace comes at Iasi ; the intolerable pain 
Of phantom visions beats a slow retreat ; 

, The ceaseless tramping of the million feet 
That shook the dim-lit caverns of my brain 
So long a time — now dies, and in its train 
There cornea the flutter of soft wings to greet 
My straining ears, as through the burning heat 
Cool, restful Silence settles once again. . . . 


Then through the windows of a Hall of Dreams 
Far-distant murmu rings of voices creep 
With languorous softness ; and a star, it seems. 

Draws swiftly near me as I gaze, and lo I 
It changes swiftly, and a face I know 

Leans gently o’er me, smiling, and . . . I sleep. . . . 

Norm an Boothroyd. 

TO A LITTLE GIRL. 

Bewitching and provocative, you change 

Your moods to match the ribbons in your hair. 

And 1 shall never catch you, for you range 
Beyond my grasp, intangible as air : 

Now prodigal of kisses, and as soon 

Aloof, perverse and wayward, you will shroud 
Your tear-stained cheeks with elf-locks, like the moon 
Who hides her radiance beneath a cloud. 

Whence, till another fancy shall beguile 

Your grief, you view the world with April eyes 
And for a little space forget to smile — 

Dear, when I love each variable guise 
How shall I hope to paint you, or express 
One half of your chameleon loveliness ? 

Hadley Ford. 

Wc also select for printing : 

TO THE MUSE OF POETRY. 

Come, Muse divine, down through the perfumed night. 
Leaving a trail of fire upon the dark ; 

And on my ashy heart let fall one spark, 

To kindle it anew to burning light. 

Disperse the stagnant air, the chilling blight, 

Make my dear] soul on glowing seas embark, 

Give me once more the rapture of the lark. 

Dazzle with dancing stars my tear-dimmed sight. 

0 throbbing Muse, bring lightning, fire and rain ; 

1 stretch iny hands for aught that thou can's! give 
To make life more acute, more deep, more high. 

1 ask for wilder rapture, sharper pain; 

To feel — to feel with passion is to live. 

And if wo have not lived, how dare we die ? 

(I. Rathbone, Baycliff, Woolton, Liverpool.) 

LUX IN TENEI3RIS. 

When o'er the earth mysterious night doth spread 
Her sombre pinions, while the daylight dies, 

God walkcth as of old m Paradise 
Than garish day a lovelier light to shed. 

And though our ears are seaiSd to His tread, 

And though His form is hidden from our eyes 
(Hath not the fruit forbidden made us wise ?) 

Wc know Him near and hide ourselves in dread. 

When sense gropes darkling in a nfist of tears 
And Death's grim shadow falls athwart the years 
Surely God draweth nigh though we be blind. 

Shrink wo with Adam from the garden-tryst 
Or entering our Gethscmane with Christ 

There kneel, and light amid the darkness find ? 

(Thomas Sharp, 8, Broadwater Terrace, Cannon Hill 
Lane, Merton Park, S.W.) 
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« THE SKYLARKi 

tUp, up I m fraa and fearless pinion borne, 

Beyond the narrow bounds of human sight, 

As though thou'dst pierce the mystery of light, 

And search the very birthplace of the mom t 
Sing, soaring sing I on weary hearts earth-worn, 

■ pour the glad music of that azure height, 

Make every sordid soul thy proselyte, 

Taught -of thee how to rise and how to scorn t 
Ix>w is thy nest upon the daisied lea, 

A grassy nook of sweet domestic care 
Wherein to fold the slumb'ring wing at even, 

But thou to sunlit altitudes art free, 

Thy duty and thy joy alike aro there, 

To link with song the sundered earth and heaven ! 


Kersten (Thornton Heath), Miss M. Lufkin (Sark), 
G. M. Fife (Edinburgh), Mary Wayman (Parkstone), N 
Florence Bagster (Kendal), Miss E. Wood (Lewisham), 
“ Aritus ” (Bayswater), E. A. Galton (Brook Green), 
Miss E. Hearle (Tewkesbury), Constance Goodwin (Clap-' 
ham), Edward Lightfoot (Liverpool), I. Downcs-Martin 
(Leeds), Edyth S. Beves (Brighton), Clifford A. Kershaw 
(Gateshcad-on-Tyne), R. W. Fenton (Birstall), A. 
Bertram Johnston (Leith), F. Dale (Saxmundham), 
David J. Mitchell (Glasgow), Stanley Urquhart (Ponder's 


(Sarah J. Cole, Holly Hyrst, Sandiadre, Nottingham.) 

TO LOVE. 

What hast thou taught me, Love ? — a thousand things — 

The truth of joy, and certainty of pain ; 

The magic wonder of a moment's gam, 

When soul to soul with mutual longing springs : 

The meaning of the song the sky-lark sings ; 

The power to fool with heart, and soul, and brain ; 

The thrill of living with the Dawn again ; 

The rapture of tho silence twilight brings. 

What hast thou brought mo, 

Tx>ve ? — a golden peace. 

That is content alone to 
liavc thee near — 

A nameless fear of happi- 
ness too great ; 

A yearning deep within, that 
ne'er will cease, 

For words to tell thee how 
I love thee, dear, 

While in thy hands I 
trusting lay my fate ! 

(Marjorie Winifred Crosbie, 

“ The Balkans,” Lancaster 
Gardens, Bcltinge, Herne 
Bay.) 

We specially commend 
also the Sonnets sent in by 
Lorna Fane (St. Annos-on- 
Sca), E. W. Higgs (Clapton), 

“ Shcf ” (Blackheath), Cyril 
G. Taylor (Heswall), “ Sec.” 

(Leamington Spa), Bernard 
Spencer (London, S.E.), 

Theodore Maynard (Stam- 
ford Brook), Winifred A. 

Cook (Birkenhead), Elsie 
Mead (Burnley), Robert J. 

Cruiksliank (Bournemouth), 

41 Preceptor ” (Bromboro’), 

Ernest A. Carr (Tonbridge), 

^Muriel E, George (Lewes), 

C. A. R. (Sliarrow), Frank 
G. Greenwood (Bingley), E. 

Irene Seaton (Boxmoor), G. 

J. Holme (Great Malvern), 

J. L. Hardie (Coatbridge), 

Winifred Bourne Medway 
<Clifton), M. A. Newman 
{Framlingham), Miss J. A. 

Jenkins (Handsworth), G. J. 

Baldock (Ropley), E. E. 

Brazier (Ipswich), Eveline 

Emily Ife (Plumstead Photo ty //**«*«»*/. “ There's Many a Slip.” 



End), Enoch Daniels (Newcastle), Gwendoline D. Harold 
(High Barnet), “ Decpdene ” (Catford), H. R. Smith 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), Lily E. Lord (Amersham), A. 
Burfield (Parson’s Green), Launcelot H. Stuckey (Taun- 
ton), S. T. McCabe (Patricroft), F. N. Jcllicoc (Stockwell), 
Doris Dean (Bromley), C. Cooper (Strcatham), Harold J. 
Taylor (Ramsgate), Violet D. Chapman (Burnham), B. B. 
(Hampton), Cyril G. E. Bunt (Balliam), Charles Stuart 


fommon), ,Eia«8t JL 


From 4 painting by tho Baronaaa Orcxy exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
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(Sheffield), Alec Gleneldon (Sheffield), May Jenkinson 
(Tulse Hill), G. G. Jackson (Northampton), Rev. F. Hem 
(Rowlands Castle), Mrs. Ormsby (Pontypridd), D. M. 
Kermode (Kenilworth), Elspeth Carr (Hampstead), Agnes 
E. M. Baker (W. Hampstead), 11 Iris M (Stoke Newington), 
Arbel M. Aldous (Saffron Walden), Catharine Jameson 
(Sutton Coldfield), A. C. Laughton (Wakefield), G. A. 
MacKinlay (Glasgow), Margaret Margenson (Isle of Man), 
Margaret Rcy (Bournemouth), R. J. Preston (Norwich), 
E. J. Martin (Sheffield), G. M. Nortlicott (West Kirby), 
James Davidson (Peterhead), W. McQ. Thomson (Patley 
Bridge), Agnes Rack (Margate), H. Douglas Hamilton 
(Bristol), G. W. T. McGown (Midlothian), Chas. Parkin 
(Fdling-on-Tyne), R. H. Tripp (Liverpool), Sebastian 
Stuart (Sheffield), W. Kitloy (Derby), Frances A. Manks 
(Halifax), A. Marshall Diston (Kilmany), M. C. (Ennis- 
killen), Mrs. E. Yeo (Reigate), C. D. Pamely (Bristol), 
R. B. Boswell (Southampton), Algernon Warren (St. 
John's Wood), Kellie Dixon (Balham), Hedley V. Storey 
(Brighton), Miss A. M. Leitch (Cardenden), Maud Marion 
Burnell (Ashford), Ronald C. Ross (Nottingham), 
Euphemia Dalgleish (Leith), Mrs. Cater (Torrington), 
Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), Margaret K. McEvoy 
(Cricklcwood), Beatrice Craig (Straidansin), E. Percy 
Schofield (Hull), Mrs. Lucie C. Temple (Southsea), E. F. 
Seymour (Kilburn), F. Brebner, Jun. (Aberdeen), Violet 
Gillespie (Forest Hill), Mrs. C. P. F. Furrier (Glasgow), 
James Kello (Glasgow), 44 Disa" (Cape Town), Alice Wise 
(Leicester), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Q. E. F. (Liverpool), 
Rowland D. Lloyd (Bootle), R. B. lnce (Jarvis Brook), 
Harold Horton (Manchester), E. T. Sandford (Saltash), 
Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown (S. Woodford), Berwick Sayers 
(S. Croydon), Beatrice Medway (Clifton), W. A. Lambe 
(Brighton), J. A. S. Wilson (Edinburgh), G. W. J. Far- 
quharson (Aberdeen), C. H. Morgan (Cullompton), F. 
Truscott Goldsworthy (Dulwich), Eric Chilman (Hull). 

II. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mr. John A. Walker, of 69, 
Grosvenor Avenue, East Sheen, S.W., for the 
following : 

THE ROMANCE OF REPORTING. 

(Review of " The Adventures of a Newspaper Man ” by 
Frank Dilnot. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

“Go letch me jny bow, mv longest long bow ” 

Ancient Ballad of Robin Hood. 

We also select for printing : 

OUTSIDE THE ARK. By Adelaide Holt. 

(John Lane ) 

“ Water, water, everywhere/’ 

Cole Rim. e, The Ancient Manner. 

(Mrs. Cater, Torrington, and H. Douglas Hamilton, 

4, (Cassell Road, Fishponds, Bristol.) 

BECAUSE OF THE CHILD. By Curtis Yorke. (Jarrold.) 

" I never use a big, big D/* 

W S Gilbert, H.M.S. “ Pinafore .” 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 

.WHILE THE MUSIC LASTS. By Juliv Macdonald. 
(Holden and Hardin gham ) 

“ All chatter and prate.” 

James Smith, The Debating Society, 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, The Manse, Derby Road, 
South Woodford, N.E.) 


THE BEST OF ALL GOOD LITTLE BOYS. Py W. 

“ With a smooth Sunday face for a mother’s delight." \ 

T. Hood, A Parthian 

(Miss M. K. Phillips, 11, Rossiter’s Hill, Frome.}/ 

LOVE AND £200 A YEAR. By Mrs. Alfred Praga. 

* * (Werner Laurie.) 

” Doant thou marry for munny, but goa wheer munny is." 4 ' 

Tennyson, Northern Farmer. (New style.) fl 

(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

THE AVERAGE MAN. By R H. Benson. (Hutchinson $ 

" Did nothing in particular 

And did it very well *' 

W. S. Gilbert, Iolanthe . 

(Miss H. M. Barrow, All Saints* Rectory, Hastings.)* 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books for the best Epistle .. 

to the New Poet Laureate, whoever he might be,< 
is awarded to Mr. R. B. Ince, of The Hermitage/ 
Jarvis Brook, Sussex, for the following : 

ADVICE TO THE NEW POET LAUREATE. 

Don’t sing m praise of Kings or Kaisers 
Or of His Majesty’s advisers, 

But warble gent l v on one string 
Of buttercups and bees and Spring : 

For Kings arc often hard to please, 

But anyone may sing of these. 

If Ministers you wish to praise, 

Be very carol ul of your lays — 

Use whitewash with an ample brush 
For fear the public cheek should blush; 

Let not your ready pen be cynical 
For public men are strangely' finical 
And will not vote you wine or money 
For gall ; they have a taste for honey. 

Don’t sing of Empire or the seas, 

Kipling’s a specialist in these, 

And Raleigh add his daring boys 
Can best be sung by Mr. Noyes. 

Just be a mouthpiece, nothing more, 

Of thoughts that have been voiced before: 

Of zephyrs sighing to the trees 
And hollyhocks besieged of bees. 

But if these themes fit not your lute, 

Then take your pension and be mute. 

The Epistles have, on the whole, been rather dis- 
appointing ; the best of the many others received were 
sent by A. Chrce (Oldham), A. Burfield (Parson’s Green), 
John Birrell (Belfast), D. McLaren (Leith), Elijah Sum- 
mers (Dukinficld), G. J. Baldock (Ropley), M. C. Newmai* 
(Framlingham), Miss E. M. Herring (Weslon-super-Mare) r 
A. C. Laughton (Wakefield), Chas. Stuart (Sheffield), 
C. W. Rodwell (Sutton-on-Hull), Emily Cornell (Upper 
Norwood), E. A. Pearson (Fleet), Marcella Whitaker 
(Dewsbury), J. P. Wynne (Manchester), G. F. A. Salmon/ 
(Penzance), A. B. Johnston (Leith), 44 Tairama ” (Nor- 
wich), Hedley V. Storey (Brighton), M. B. M. (Glasgow), 
C. L. Alexander (Harrogate), F. N. Jellicoe (Stockwell), 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review in 

not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
Miss Frances A. S. Holbrow, of Harrietsh&m, 
near Maidstone, Kent, for the following : 

A PRISONER IN FAIRYLAND. Bv Algernon Blackwood* 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Blackwood has already shown that he possesses the courage' 
to hold to his own viSion of life and the skill to express it in con* ^ 
vincing terms. Both qualities distinguish this book. Though/ 
the verses scattered throughout are merely whimsical, the prose ■ 
passages often reach a high level. Purity of idea shines through * 
an oven, but never monotonous, rhythm; beauty of thougBr 
expresses itself in simple and pertinent language. Added to the- v 
faculties of seer and craftsman, Mr. Blackwood has that rare, ; 
humour which lights up with benignant laughter the quaint «ad( , , 
thr grotesque in daily life. 
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'■'<mmy others sent in are : 

-THE REAL MARTYR OF ST. 

HELENA. Sv T. Dundas 
Pillans. (Melrose.) 

Napoleon worshippers regard 
rthe exiled Emperor as the Martyr 
of st. Helena, but this author 
.•shows that the real martyr was 
•Sir Hudson Lowe — the long- 
*maligned, who had the thanlfVfeg 
task of being governor in the 
rocky island in mid- Atlantic 
where the man who had domi- 
nated Europe chafed out his last 
years. Few unbiassed readers 
will be able to follow Mr. Pillan's 
narrative without being inclined 
to agree that Sir Hudson was 
the victim of misrepresentations 
innumerable by those who had 
bought to make his thankless 
otfice unendurable and to show 
him the Pilate of this Napoleonic 
•Calvary, 

(M. A. Newman, Framling- 
hara, Suffolk.) 


KECJU1TAL. Bv Mrs. J. O. 

Arnold. (Methuen.) 

This book is interesting and 
readable, because it introduces a 
-variation upon an cld theme, and 
Also because, it depicts, without 
moralising, the effect of trial and 
danger in the spiritual uplifting 
•of almost every kind of char- 
acter. There is nothing forced or 
unnatural in the circumstances, 

■and it is good to see that the 
“ natural " man is the " good man,* 1 in spite of all appearance to 
the contrary. It is a book that makes us, perforce, think more 
highly of human nature by seeing the “ divine spark ” therefrom 
•emitted beyond all doubt and disbelief. 
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distinctive m Synge's. "A 
Prayer for a Little Child/* “Dan 
O'Shee," and " Boys "are full of 
the tenderness and whimsicality 
which make the Irish such a fas- 
cinating people. The comedy is 
broader in M The Old Wexford 
Woman " and " Scholars ; " but 
even these have an undertone 
of tenderness and regret. The 
fragrance of them all is as whole- 
some as the brine at Waterford 
or 41 a whiff of peat-smoke." 

(G. Lowther, The Bungalow, 
Hempstcd, near Gloucester.) 


BOBBLE AND SQUEAK." Bv 

Walter Emanuel. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

The well-known writer of the 
weekly " Chari vana " in Punch 
has here collected an enjoyable 
pot-pouri of his humorous pen- 
sketches, and with the genial 
help of John Hassall and George 
Morrow the melange makes an 
excellent shillingsworth. To 
quote a few of the contents: 
There is a collection of five pieces 
m the Cockney dialect ; some ex- 
traordinary advice is vouchsafed 
on the subject of pets ; a certain 
notorious railway company is 
defended in an ingenious fashion ; 
and one is given a few hints on 
how best to get oneself disliked. 
If one likes variety and clean, 
sparkling humour, it is here. 


# (C. w. Rodmcll, The Croft, Sutton-on-Hull.) 

ALPS AN1) SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND THE 
CANTON TICINO. Bv Samuel Bu tler. (5s. net, Fifield.) 


<Miss J. A. Jenkins, 196, Hamstead Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham.) 

JOHN SMITH OF HARROW : SCHOOLMASTER. By E. D. 
Kendall and G. H. Rkndall. (Smith, Elder & Co ) 

This is a perfect essay in the art of biography. There rises 
before the reader a gentle, wistful figure with humour-glancing 
•eyes. From his humble London home to the pitiful hospital 
where he died he walked the whole way with God. Jx>vablc and 
loving, he moved obscurely to the world, but to some few com- 
panions all- prominently. This record of his life gives to the 
plain name of Smith an added lustre of saintship. Henceforth 
John Smith has two immortalities — in the bosom of God, and in 
the hearts of men. All who read become his pupils. 

(Harold J. Taylor, 17, Liverpool Lawn, Ramsgate.) 

WAYSIDE LAMPS. By the Author of " Especially William 
of Gibraltar, and Mary his Wife." (Longmans.) 

This is a beautiful, wonderful book. One reads it as it has 
been written, with a smile— tears never far away, and a lump in 
the throat. One closes it longing for more. It is a rainbow 
tissue of real experiences, of suffering and heroism irradiated 
with tenderness and humour, bathed in the light of love. The 
literary touch is of the lightest : a paragraph paints a picture, a 
phrase gives a flash-light vision of a situation or a character. 
The loveliest thing in it is the unavoidable revelation of the 
personality of the writer, only possible under a pseudonym, 
shining as an Arc-light amidst these Wayside Lamps. 

(Christine R. Shand, Barrymoor, Langport, Som.) 

SONGS FROM LEINSTER. By W. M. Letts, as. 6d. net. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Many who have been joyfully clipping these songs out of the 
corners of newspapers will welcome them again in a volume. 
‘Their inspiration, if not so wealthy, is as spontaneous and 


This volume doe» not belong to the guide-book type ; it is full 
of thoughts and side-thoughts suggested by chance sayings or 
sights bv the wav, m this writer's own distinctive manner. For 
Butler did not carry about with him an English standard —which 
he found chiefly to be distinguished for its “ priggishness " — by 
which to praise or depreciate everything he saw. He was satis- 
fied to look at the life of the Italian's from their own point of view. 
The result is a descriptive volume in its wav as full of perception 
as " Ercwhom " and in its way as delightful. 

(J. F. Harris, St. John’s College, Cambridge.) 

Very good reviews have also been received from Miss M. 
E. Lorry (Putney), M. W. Averay Jones; Mrs. Cater 
(Torrington), Lucy G. Chamberlain (Llandudno), Alan 
C. Frazer (Bridgwater), Miss D. E. Joyner (Parracombe), 
J. B. floulkes (Derby), J. Richard Ellaway (Basingstoke), 
Miss B. C. Hardy (Eastbourne), Annie E. Higgins (Hoy- 
lake), Mrs. Sybilla Stirling (Glenfarg), G. E. Wakcrley 
(West Bridgford), Percy J. Harris (Coventry), Katherine 
J. Wood (Birmingham), Gladys G. Mulliner (Black- 
heath), L. H. Cooke (Heaton Moor), S. T. McCabe (Patri- 
croft), D. Lefcbre (Johannesburg), W. M. Lodge (Upper 
Norwood), E. F. Seymour (Kilbum), Miss H. R. Wood 
(Harrow), Susan Hardy (Salisbury), Florence G. Fidlcr 
(London, N.W.), Muriel M. B. Aikman (Glasgow), Gladys 
Evelyn Warren (St. John’s Wood), Dorothy Nicholls 
(Godaiming), Frances D. Watson (Stockport). 

V.— A Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to the Rev. R. Richard, of 
33, Cranley Gardens, Muswell Hill, N. 




" A Narrow Vessel ” is too long to quote, but it is 
one of a group of poems about a girl’s way; and a 
shorter poem will suffice. 


He through the gate went back in bitterness ; ,•* 

She that night woke and stirred, with no distress, " 
Glad of her doing, — sedulous to be glad, ■ 



Lest perhaps her foolish heart suspect that it was sa4#A 'i 


“ She was aweary of the hovering 
Of Love's incessant and tumultuous wing ; 

Her lover's tokens she would answer not — 

"Twcre well she should be strange with him somewhat : 
A pretty babe, this Love, — but fie on it, 

That would not suffer her lay it down a whit 1 
Appointed tryst defiantly she balked, 

And with her lightest comrade lightly walked 
Who scared the chidden Love to hide apart, 

And peep from some unnoticed corner of her heart. 

She thought not of her lover, deem it not 
(There yonder, in the hollow, that’s his cot), 

But she forgot not that he was forgot. 

She saw him at his gate, yet stilled her tongue — 

So weak she fell her, that she would feel strong, 

And she must punish him for doing him wrong : 

Passed, unoblivious of oblivion still ; 

And, if she turned upon the brow o' the hill, 

It was so openly, so lightly done, 

You saw she thought he was not thought -upon. 


It was one of the strange, quaint, lovable things in the ^ 
poet that he was simple, and of the common day, at£f 
home amid Heaven and the stars, yet very human and*"; 
profoundly interested in human things. No one could 
* ever impute the aloofness, the loneliness, to Frauds,* 
Thompson which often belongs to the essential poet. 
Perhaps it was his gain from the submerged years that ' 
the human pain and the human need must always be 
understanded of him and appeal to him. It was, perhaps, 
the meaning of his fate : his mortal and suffering pre- ’ 
paration for the immortal, the purgatory before his v 
heaven. He carried the heart of a boy out of it, and ,, 
would descend from his heights to shout for the cricket - 
or football edition of the evening papers. Mr. Meynell 
gives us the one fascinating scrap of cricket poetry whicbr " 
has survived, a fascinating thing that makes us long lo£ 
more. 


Dew JSoohe. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF PHILIP, 
DUKE OF WHARTON.* 

f 

There are few more fantastic histories than that of the 
Duke of Wharton. He was bom in 1608, the only son of 
Lord Wharton (a barony created in 1 544), and, as a youth, 
showed great precocity. He made a runaway marriage 
before he was seventeen, and a few months later succeeded 
his father, who had been raised to a marquisate some years 
previously. 

The new Marquis then undertook “a grand tour” on 
the Continent, and meeting there with many Jacobites, 
became an ardent follower of " James III." Mr. Melville 
prints numerous letters to and about Wharton from such 
distinguished Jacobites as the Pretender himself, his Queen 
Mary, the Earl of Mar, the Duke of Ormonde, and so forth. 
The Marquis was now getting deep into the net of Jacobite 
intrigue and even visited the Pretender at Avignon (the 
first of various meetings in different parts of Europe). 
When he reached Paris, Lord Stair, the British Ambassador, 
was compelled to give him some friendly words of advice. 

Summoned to England by his trustees, he reached 
London again in 1717. Here his enthusiasm for the Stuarts 
rapidly waned, although James, at his urgent request, went 
sq far as to " create " him " Duke of Northumberland " — 
a very barren honour at best, as it had no legal validity 
whatsoever. The home Government, who knew about his 
coquetting with 11 the cause," thought it wise to treat it 
simply as a boyish freak. They realized that he was a 
young man of promise, and, in order to bind him definitely 
to the Loyalist side and to their party in politics, not only 
ignored his treasonable dealings but actually created him, 
while still a minor, Duke of Wharton. It was, as Mr. 
Melville remarks, "perhaps the most extraordinary bestowal 
of an honour that has ever been made in this country." 

The Duke, who had sat for some years in the Irish 
House of Lords even before he reached his majority, 
took his seat in the English House of Lords as soon as 
he was twenty-one. His private life, after a short spell 
of respectable re-union with his wife, became notorious 
for its viciousness and extravagance. He is said to have 
lost about £120,000 in the South Sea Bubble, and his 

* " The Life and Writings of Philip, Duke of Wharton." 
By Lewis Melville. With Seventeen Illustrations. *168. net. 
{John Lane.) 


immoralities quite shocked the town— which was by no 
means prudish in those days. But he was also a patron 
of letters, bestowed a pension on the poet Young, and had 
numerous dedications addressed to him. He even wrote 
a little himself, but, if Mr. Melville's quotations are fair 
samples, with no particular claim to distinction. 

In the House of Lords he voted Tory, in opposition to 
the Government who had made him a duke, but in full 
agreement with his character for fickleness and unrelia- 
bility. He spoke several times in Parliament, and in 1723 
made his famous speech in favour of Atterbury, the Jacobite 
Bishop of Rochester, who was being persecuted by Walpole's 
government. Mr. Melville prints this eloquent speech in 
an appendix, and it certainly proves that Wharton was 
decidedly a man of remarkable talent. 

In 1725 the Duke again went abroad, to Vienna, having 
entered anew into negotiations with the Pretender, after 
becoming, apparently, a most loyal subject of George. 
The following year, unable to effect .anything in Vienna, he 
moved cm to Spain as envoy of the Pretender. His Duchess 
died in April, and shortly after he married an Irish maid- 
of -honour to the Queen of Spain. But he was now 
becoming unpopular amongst the Jacobites themselves, 
and James declined to employ him further. There was 
nothing for him left to do but to enter the Spanish army. 

After a time he made overtures to the British Government 
for a pardon (they had proposed to indite him for high 
treason for having taken part in the attack on Gibraltar), 
and this would undoubtedly have been granted could he 
have been induced to throw himself on the King’s mercy. 
But his pride revolted, he again went over to the Jacobites, 
and the Government, their patience at last exhausted, felt 
compelled to outlaw him. His estates were seized, and he 
was reduced to absolute poverty. He was now in France, 
and for a time lived in a convent (he had joined the Catholic* 
Church on the occasion of his second marriage). But later * 
he returned to his regiment in Spain, where he died near 
Tarragona, in a destitute state, in 1731. He was in tlfc 
thirty-third year of his age. 

This, in brief, is the history of the first and last Duke of 
Wharton. He was a man on whom Nature seemed to have 
poured all her gifts, but who simply insistod on his own ruin. 
Mr. Melville has done well to present us with a full-length 
portrait of this singular figure. His name is now more a by- 1 
word for debauchery than for anything else, but it is quite 
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Philip, Duhe of Wharton. 

From th<* me/zotlnt by Strong In the possession of A. M. Broadley, Esq. 


From " Philip, Duke of Wharton/* by Lewis Melville (John Lane). 


obvious that he was something different from a mere rake. 
His intentions fluctuated like a tide, and he was obviously 
quite lacking in any kind of stability, but he was not really 
altogether unprincipled. If he had been that he would 
not have been so often on the unpopular side. Political 
morality in those days was in a very curious condition 
•(who has ever probed all the abortive plotting of the 
English half- Jacobites ?), and, as to private morality, he 
was only worse than half the peerage of his time in that 
he was norc open. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century English 11 high life ” was at a pretty low ebb. 
It hadn’t recovered from Charles II. So one must allow 
a good deal for poor Wharton. Of course, nearly all that 
he did was utterly worthless, but one feels that with only a 
little more wisdom, he might have been an infinitely better 
man. He might even have been a respectable man 
eventually I 

Richard Curle. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND ITS MAKERS * 

It is an acknowledged ungraciousness to look a gift -horse 
in the mouth ; and a sincere book is ever a gift, if gift there 
be. Indeed, it is a slice out of the life of a man. This 
handsome volume is such a gift to the world — a rare 
sincerity. That it gave its authors a superb opportunity 
to create an artistic masterpiece can be denied as little 
as that they were not wholly dowered with the supreme 
gifts wherewith to achieve the masterpiece : but they 
frankly put it forth as but an ordered study of a wondrous 
re-awakening of the human race- - and let us at once as 
frankly acknowledge that it is far more than that. To 
gather this complex age into one volume in such a form 
that the man in the street shall be able to understand the 
vast movement as a whole, this was no mean task. It has 
been achieved with rare skill. The authors lacked the 
full artistry of such a genius as that of Green in the writing 

• ''The Renaissance and its Makers.” Bv J. D. Symon 
and S. L. Bensusan. ins. 6d. net. Illustrated. (T. C. & 

C. Jack.) 


of the famous " Short History of the English People " : 
the picture is unequally painted ; the phrasing has not 
that rich virility that brings portraiture to full life ; the 
English is not of the power that creates the absolute illusion 
which we call art ; but the picture as a whole is clear and 
precise, and at times not only is the age set before the 
reader with consummate finesse , but a portrait is painted 
with such artistic charm that the gems perhaps make one 
feel the lack of lustre in the lesser portraiture. But whilst 
the portraits arc unequal, the employment of the portrait- 
ure of the great ]>ersonalitics about which to build the 
age, from rise to fall of the Renaissance, cornels the age 
into the reader’s mind in a skilful fashion that makes for 
pleasant reading ; and this book should widely increase 
the general interest in one of the most important periods 
of the history of man — the more so when we remember 
that it is exactly the preciosity of many writers that lias 
hitherto baffled the man in the street in his efforts to sift 
the complexities of the period. Both authors must be 
congratulated upon the making of a book that has been 
written with sincere intention to clarify what more than 
one man of high repute in letters has failed to clarify. 

The volume suffers from the absence of a simple sketch- 
map of Italy ; and the omission of one or two “ authori- 
ties " in the bibliography accounts for what might have 
given a still larger vision. But Italy, from its romance 
and splendour, has always held too great a position in the 
Renaissance. 

A certain dryness of manner, and an occasional misuse 
of a word — such as " factitious ” where ” factious ” is 
meant— must be confessed ; but on the whole the presenta- 
tion is clear, and often colourful. The strength of the 
work lies in its brilliant pageantry of great figures, whereby 
we come into simple and easy relation with the age ; 
whereby, also, wc get an ‘excellent sense of the relation 
and proportion of the famous personalities to each other 
and to the peoples that produced them. 

And what a strange age I How fantastic the human 1 

Our authors realise that the old theory of the Renais- 
sance having come out of Greece into Italy can no longer 
be upheld — it docs not account for the vitality and signifi- 
cance of the great awakening. It was largely out of the 
Gothic spirit invading the lands of distracted Italy that 
the Renaissance came to blossom. The dark and sombre 
soul of Dante, steeped in the mediaeval threat of the Last 
Judgment, was. never obliterated from the soul of Italy for 
all her toying with the Paganism of antiquity. It was in 
the North and the peoples of the North that the new age 
found its reality and achieved the freedom of man — his 
soul and his body. The old Latin culture was granted to 
Dante, but only to be transformed into a mystical part 
of medievalism ; yet he strides withal, scarlet -robed and 
tragic, towards the great awakening. Then enters Petrarch, 
mistaking mimicry of Latin verse for poetry, yet penning 
in his living Italian tongue the love of Laura, which keeps 
him immortal, whilst his precious Latin epics, his chief 
source of pride, moulder unread. Nay, did not Dante 
himself come near to oblivion by beginning his masterpiece 
in Latin, changing to the singing of his native tongue, 
whereby he ” created ” the Italian language into a splen- 
dour ? Here wc have the picture of it all most ably drawn. 
Petrarch brings the new' interest in the ” humanities ” of 
antique days into the land, and stands out the first great 
“ humanist.” He frets his soul that Greek has been 
denied to him. Enter the “ Greek ” in Boccaccio, who 
tells his immortal tales 1o a bevy of aristocratic men and 
maids in the garden whilst, without, Florence is racked 
with the plague. Here is Renaissance Italy in all its 
heartlcssness, its fine manners, its brutality, its vice, its 
strange admixture of Christianity and Paganism, wholly 
revealed. The joy of life and terror of hell-fire go hand- 
in-hand. The Church, aforetime the store of learning, 
carefully pruned to fit the scholastic ideals, yields up its 
learning to poet and painter ; and paganism walks tile 
streets of Italy, arrayed in costly apparel, bereft of all 
decency}* impelling, strangely enough, to the freedom of 
man withal i The sweet mediaeval soul of Saint Francis 
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of Assisi has already turned to the love of all created things 
and the joy in them ; the black scowl of Saint Dominic 
turns Italy into a shambles for the slaying of men that 
their souls may be saved ; and Italy is to be rent asunder 
by the warring ideals. Guelph and Ghibcllinc, Pope's 
man and Emperor's man, make the stones of her streets 
run blood. * Everywhere grows mimicry of the antique. 
Even genius mistakes mimicry of dead language for 
M style." Schools and academics arise wherein men dis- 
course of the ancients. But the hairsplitting and verbal 
quibbles of mediaeval 11 philosophy " give way to free logic. 
M How many angels can dance on a needle's point ? ” 
* drops out of serious consideration. The great princes 
gather wits and philosophers and poets and painters about 
them. Culture becomes the fashion. Here pass before us 
the great figures of the Italian days -and, to the author’s 
•credit be it said, they arc no lay figures. But the academies, 
whilst they give an impetus to learning, have the seeds of 
decay in their birth, and " euphemism ” and " style " are 
digging the graves of the wits of the Renaissance. Allegory 
stalks the land ; and the pagan gods return — whom 
nobody really worships or fully understands, so they are 
bemuddled with the saints. Great men collect libraries of 
ancient manuscripts ; and anon the invention of printing, 
•coming like the real Renaissance out of the North, spreads 
knowledge broadcast. The classic falsity of Beauty as the 
whole aim of art is set up, aud is to plague the centuries. 
Here we see, out of the turmoil of Italy, the great Papal 
houses arise ; here the great princes pass before us. Italy, 
missing the significance of the rise of nations, fights an 
internecine strife/ The Spanish house of the Borgias 
brings forth its vast crimes and genius, giving a name to 
hideous living that has overwhelmed even the most famous 
woman of that house, the much-maligned Lucrctia. Cosimo 
and Lorenzo and the lesser ones of the de Medici are clqarly 
limned in their sagacity and their splendour. Venice, 
Florence, Milan, Naples give each their setting in turn. 
Criticism takes too large a share and baulks vital originality 
•on every hand ; yet genius triumphs even over this blight. 
Here step Chrysoloras and Plctho, importing Plato. 
So Italy becomes 44 the blundering instrument of a possible 
progression. ’* Rags arc made into paper ; a century and 
a half passes and movable metal types arc brought into 
Italy. The Church encourages printing, which is to pluck 
the mighty from their seats ; as wilfully the Church turns 
upon printing and persecutes the makers of books. Out 
of the splendid welter, hideous as splendid, steps the 
pure-hearted Vittorino ; goes to the court of the Gouzaga, 
and establishes the modem school for the training of 
youth ; cleansing the life of boyhood in marvellous fashion ; 
beloved and respected of all ; scorning the wealth that 
was his for the filching ; dying as lacking in monies as he 
began, one of the noble spirits of this strange time. Savo- 
narola the reactionary flits his sombre day and passes 
to his hideous death. Machiavelli is seen in his just and 
true colours — indeed, a sense of justice and fair-mindedness 
is one of the most remarkable qualities of a remarkable 
book. The women of the Renaissance add their romance. 
Ariosto passes, singing his lays. And with an excellent 
survey of the Renaissance as it awakens the peoples of 
Europe — wherein Erasmus and Luther fall into their right 
* perspective, for we see them in relation to their age — we 
end the volume with a sense of having l>een led through 
the maze by guides who have mastered their subject and 
been enthusiastically impelled to share their vision. 

Haldane Macfall. 


MODERN BARBARIANS.* 

In his chapter entitled 41 An Introduction to Mexican 
History," which is not nearly as dull as he fears it will be, 
Mr. Baerlein casts his eyes backwards to “ the lamentable 
day when I was not more versed in Mexico than most of 
you who read these lines," and recollects that he conceived 

# " Mexico, The Land of Unrest,” by Henry Baerlein (Herbert 
& Daniel.) 16s. net. 


it to be " a land of A ztcc- battlefields on which the xnotlertf * 
desperadoes skulked behind the cacti when they were not* 
killed by Diaz." Mexico has formulated itself in some: 
such terms to most ; it has counted among the lands ofj 
romance, a sort of colonial Spain as Spain was in the time] 
of Gil Bias and Lazarillo de Tormes ; its affairs were so( 
remote from one's commonplace concerns that it stood to- - 
lose rather than to gain in colour and interest by matter*' 
of-fact investigation. It is a strong recommendation tq» 
the reader that Mr. Baerlein is at least not matter-of-fact ;( 
that he sees with imagination and emotion ; and that the 4 
Mexico in which he is now 41 versed " is still a land of warm! 
colour and utter strangeness. 2 

One peculiarity in the book is noteworthy and that is the! 
evidence it affords of the author's saturation in his subject. 
One knows actually that he was not in the country very* 
long, that he saw it as a visitor and journalist ; yet he- 
writes of it often as though certain things — sometimes very . 
awful ones — were too well known to need new mention. 
His very allusiveness is the cause of occasional obscurity ; 
for example, it is impossible to be sure, from what one 
reads on p. 204, whether the doctors at Monterrey, in t 
Northern Mexico, actually murdered their small-pox patients- 
by poisoning them, or whether they merely treated the 
disease wrongly. But in general, he sets forth his vast 
fund of knowledge about men and affairs not only lucidly 
enough, but with a -wealth of anecdotal corroboration which 
aids one to realise alike the horror \nd beauty of which he- 
was a spectator. In politics he is, of course, a partisan, 
not so much because he approves of any particular regime 
as that he disapproves, to state it feebly, of Diaz, his 
memory, his works and his character. 

It is not surprising, in the light of what Mr. Baerlein tells- 
us, that Diaz should have taken such a hold upon Mexico. 
Countries, one supposes, have the governments they deserve j. 
a land in which political murder, torture and slavery are 
native, is naturally governed by those most proficient in 
slaughter, torment and oppression ; d bon chat bon rat . 44 The 
Mexicans are descended on the one side,” wrote Mr. Cun* 
ninghame Graham, 44 from the most bloodthirsty race of 
Indians that the Spanish conquerors came across, and on 
the other side from the very fiercest elements of the Spanish 
race itself — elements which had just emerged from eight 
hundred years of warfare with the Moors.” Mr. Baerlein 
finds them childish, but childish in the fashion of a very 
fiendish and perverted infant. It is hardly the word his- 
readers will select after a perusal of his pages teeming with 
tales and instances of cruelty and lust. Unrest is in their 
blood ; one doubts whether a genuine republicanism is a 
feasible means of governing a race so habituated to the horrid 
joys of civil war. 

Though Diaz fell, there arc yet living many of the men 
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held office under him, chiefs of police, commissioners, * 
and 80* 011 , without whose good will his infernal 
xgysffim could not have had effect. Diaz, in his strength 
"'JbM genius, was no more a typical Mexican than Napoleon 
/was a typical Corsican ; it was his underlings, the men who 
stabbed and hanged and stole, who set forth in their qualities 
' the common measure of their race. Mr. Baerlcin has his 
idyllic chapters, his moments of tenderness for the beauty of 
i tfce country and its intimate life which furnish a tranquil 
background to its drama of ferocity and avarice ; 44 Oaxaca’s 
Road of Life and Death," is a sketch of much delicacy and 
charm. But he conveys the sense, none the less, that almost 
h any of his vividly appreciated peasants needed only, pro- 
motion to an office of authority to be a bloodthirsty and 
libidinous tyrant. He furnishes us in one place with a 
photograph of Villavicencio, a Commissary of Police — an 
effect of fat, avid face, heavy jowl, protuberant eyes. This 
ruffian had his court equipped with instruments of torture ; 

It was ruin for a woman to be brought before him. He had 
once been condemned to death for a murder ; though he 
was not executed, the sentence appears to imply that, apart 
from his office, he was not a man of any consideration. 
"The Mexican," says Mr. Baerlein, " is naturally cruel." 

Naturally cruel, naturally unruly, naturally vile — that 
' is the impression one derives of the Mexican from this, the 
most important book upon Mexico which has appeared for 
some years. It is always dangerous to generalise concern- 
ing a race of people ; Villavicencio and his colleagues may 
be merely the fine flower, the extreme expression, of the 
nation’s tendencies and faults. The slavery in Yucatan, 
which Mr. Baerlcin demonstrates to exist with embellish- 
ments of flogging and forced marriage, may be peculiar to 
Yucatan ; but that is not the effect of the book. Mexico, 
the land of unrest, is likewise the stronghold of inhumanity, 
of that hungry barbarism which is the uglier for its existence 
in the midst of the apparatus of civilisation. Some day, in 
the nature of things, tliis incapable and disorderly people 
will become subjects of the United States ; it is in 'the 
interest of the world’s decency and moral progress that its 
unrest should be quelled as soon as possible. 

Peuceval Gibbon. 


A NOVEL OF QUALITY.* 


a creature of easy appetites easily slaked ; the book comes 
upon her at a time when she has to suffice for herself in 
all that side of her life which is responsible and not merely 
material. She was clear headed, faithful to her ideas of 
right, full of strength and purpose, and with it she did 
not lack her spice of shrewishness. 

It was with her children that she was successful, and 
chiefly so with her second son, Paul, the most notable and 
by far the most complex and ineffectual lover of them all. 
He shares with his mother the centre of Mr. Lawrence's 
stage ; for him her harsh righteousness tones itself to 
a softer key. With his diffidence and fastidiousness, 
there goes a strain of the artist ; he has the makings of 
a painter in him ; lie 
concludes by being ex- 
traordinarily ineffec- 
tual both as a lover 
and a man ; but it is 
the author’s gift to 
show him as not the 
less real for that. It 
is impossible to sum- 
marise the tale of his 
emotional adventures ; 
there is hardly any- 
thing in the book that 
can be conveyed at all 
in synopsis, the whole 
of it develops itself so 
truly that t lie re is 
scarcely an episode 
which would not lose 
significance if it were 
detached from its con- 
text. 

It is a novel of out- Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 

standing quality, sin- 
gular in many respects and in none more so than in the 
author's constancy to his artistic purpose, which never 
suffers him to see his people in a dramatic or spectacular 
light or on a level higher or lower than his own. The 
fact that they exist suffices him without calling them names, 
whether good or bad. liis business is to show them, dis- 
passionately and accurately. He writes with a nervous 
pliancy which is a joy to read. 



There is occasionally a fitness in the association of a 
particular publisher with a particular book and that of 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co. with 41 Song and I ♦overs, 4 ’ Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence’s latest novel, is an example of it. The 
book has naturally a place in a list which includes such 
authors as John Galsworthy, Cunninghamc Graham and 
Charles Doughty, to name only three of the many who have 
enriched the literature of to-day with work which is, in 
some sense, esoteric, claiming acknowledgment and 
understanding from a limited circle of leaders rather than 
from that general public for whose accommodation the 
circulating libraries have their being. It lias nothing 
of urbanity and no trace of the humorous and faintly 
contemptuous patronage which is common —and probably 
rather difficult to avoid — in novels dealing with a particular 
piece of country and class of people. Its descriptions 
and interpretations are convincing as experience is con- 
vincing • Mr. Lawrence is on his own ground and presents 
it witMm assured intimacy of knowledge that never fails 
or blurs. It is Derbyshire and Nottingham of which he 
writes, the Derbyshire^ in which the grime of coal-mines 
is close neighbour to open country of singular charm, 
and the quality of it is in the very texture of his stoiy. 

The sons and lovers of the title-page are the sons of 
f Gertrude Morel, who married a miner and lived in the 
Bottoms at Bestwood, Mr. Lawrence wastes sympathy 
on none of his characters ; it is much if he gives them an 
approving word ; but Mrs. Morel is drawn at fullest length, 
as faithfully as if he loved her. Her husband, a fine and florid 
animal at the time of her marriage, is shallow and futile, 

* " Sons and Lovers." By D. H. I-awrence. 6s. (Duck- 
wbrth.) 
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RECENT POETRY.* 

Mt. Legge belongs to the class of Messrs. John Davidson,. 
William Watson, Moncy-Coutts, Rowland Tlnrlmcre ami 
others — dignified, agnostic, rhetorical, and at once massive 
and shadowy. Mr. I-cgge is perhaps the most typical of 
this class, with his aristocratic, anti-popular rebelliousness, 
his indignation, his pride, his solid, unmistakable rhythms,, 
and the occasional charm when he turns from this England 
to the one when he wa p a boy, 

14 Coming home from fishing, with a basket full of trout ” 
Mr. John Alford is as distinctly of a later generation, 
carcf ully nursing his individuality and telling a critic : 

44 O save your spite. I like myself too well 
Without the insidious flattery you mete 
In hating me." 

• " A Symphony " By Arthur li J Legge. 3s fid. net. 
(John Lane.) — " Poems.* 4 By John Alford ** (Poetry Book- 
shop.) — " Moth Wings " By Francis William Bourdillon. 3s. fid. 
net. (Elkin Mathews.) — “The Hand in the Dark and Other 
Poems.** By Ada Cambridge. 5s. net. (Heincmann.) — “ The 
Ring of the Nibelung/’ An English version. By Randle Fyncs 
2s. fid. net. (Smith Elder ) — 41 Plays of Old Japan * The 4 No ’ ** 
By Mane C. Stupes. With translation bv the same and Joji 
Sakurai. Preface by Japanese ambassador Illustrated «s-. 
net. (Heinemann.) — 44 Songs from Leinster. 4 * By W. M. J.etts. 
29 . fid. net. (Smith Elder) — 44 Mystic Trees.** By Michael 
Field. 3s. fid. net. (Evcleigh Nash ) — 44 John in Prison anil 
other Poems." By E. J. Thompson. 3s. fid. net. (Fislier 
Unwin.) — "Fatuous Fables and other verses. 4 * By Denis 
, Turner. 4s. fid. net. (Fifielil ) — “ Selections from Ancient Irish 
* Poetry/* By Kuno Meyer. 3s. 6d net. (Constable.) 
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rhetoric, and turns naturally and *, nor ivotild anyone, in prose thank bee» f or thelr 

wax, and say to them : 


He prefers singing to 
charmingly to the Elizabethan attain of 

“ I love you, sweet, and there's no reason in it.” 

His thought is always subsidiary to his feeling, and he 
nearly always disdains the massive and dignified. In fact, 
he has the freshness, eagerness and directness which we . 
-cx]>ect from a poet. His best piece — ” A Love-song to 
Earth ” — is a very interesting, irregularly metrical, psalm- 
like, unrhymed poem, suitable for chanting. 

Mr. Bourdillon belongs to the older generation, before « 
the discovery that egoism is a viituc and its own reward. 
His new book consists of selections from his ” Ailes 
•d'Alouette ” of 1890 and 1902, and some later uncollected 
verses. The celebrated ” Night has a Thousand Eyes ” 
comes first and is typical. Mr. Bourdillon has done well 
in other ways — as in ” Preludes and Romances ” — but 
this book consists chiefly of thoughts 01 fancies, seldom very 
unexpected, put into half a dozen neat lines, as in 

41 Sweeter than voices in the scented hay, 

Or laughing children gleaning cars astray, 

Or Christmas songs that shake the snows above, 

Is the first day of Spring that comes with love. 

Sadder than birds on sunless summer evea, 

Or drip of raindrops on the fallen leaves, 

Or wail of wintry winds on frozen shore, 

Is Spring that corner but brings us love no more." 

The sentiment and finish of Mr. Bourdillon's epigrams— 
heartfelt or not — leaves little to be desired. 

Miss Cambridge's poetry is expansive, and^he would not 
be content, if she had the power, to give a graceful turn 
to something familiar. She prefers to advocate or attack 
something that is being debated. She wiites a sonnet on 
11 Fashion ” ; she puts a passionate lament into the mouth 
of a ” Virgin Martyr.” an old maid who has longed tor 
•children ; she looks forwaid to 

" Great Art no more the plaything of the idle, • 

But nurse and minister to every need ; 

Nature no longer cowed with bit and bndle ; 
Conscience enfranchised and Religion freed ...” 

:She asks the dog to intercede in man's favour with the 
animals, and tell them 

" That man is something more 

Than instrument of woe and death to half the creatures that 
have breath." 

And she resembles Mr. Bourdillon in this, that verse for 
her is chiefly a matter of form. Neither says what could 
not be said in prose, but both in their degree use verse to 
give grace or rhetorical force to ideas. In the same way 
Mr. Randle Fynes writes his translation of Wagner's 
*” Ring of the Nibclung ” in verso because it is customary 
to render verso into verse, and the result of this is readable. 
•So Miss Stopes uses verse in translating these beautiful 
.antique Japanese playlets because their traditional and 
.conventional chaiacter would be damaged and made unreal 
,by prose. 

Mr. Letts is apparently far removed by the fact that 
he is a singer, and the rhythm of a song adds neatness 
to his native exuberance, whether it is a piece like this 
. one on a servant girl : 



“ Work us wax so jfine, its flame 
Be of God the very name.” 

” Gethsemane ” cannot be paraphrased, as these other*' * 
must not be. It begins with a garden of red roses, which 
” arc as portions of one flower ” ; then the author asks : , 

" Why are they here ? So large of volume, great— - 
As swans from other birds take new estate— 41 

Magnificent ! Their glow confutes, 

As they had plucked up rubies by the roots.” 

It is written in a religious state, or in imitation of one, for' 
which prose is not adapted. The mixture of the nalv* 
and the recondite and of what results from the difficulties 
of rhyme seems to need a key, and it is a pleasant change 
to arrive at the lucid colloquialism of 

” Lively art thou on thy craft ! 

Mary Magdalen, no fear ; 

He who rules the winds is near, 

Jesus Christ is sleeping aft.” 

which suggests religious art, not religion, as an inspiration. 
Religion alone could excuse her Byronic use of ” lays ” 
for ” lies.” 

Mr. Thompson is equally far from prose, yet his religioumi 
verses are as near to prose as they are to Michael Field's.* 
Sometimes he uses very poetical subjects and very poetical 
language, and both together in a poem on the marriage of 
the rivers Eden and Eamont : 

” Let other bards the married name 
Ot Medway and of Thames proclaim ...” 

He is just as poetical in referring to John Davidson : 

” The hapless, whom the stars, 

Loving too little one so proud to take 
Arms m his part against them and to lift 
A heav'n-aftronting forehead, drove to death 
Untimely.” 

Yet Mr. Thompson believes that his muse is ” earth* 
bound ” and has a ” miry wing.” His chief success is 
in a mad maid’s song, an echo of an earlier age, but a more 
intelligible echo than Michael Field'9. A solemn, religious, 
cheerful and aspiring spirit pervades the more original 
pages. 

Mr. Turner's gift is the now widely-distributed one of 
being solemn on ridiculous things and ridiculous on solemn 
things. His vocabulary is the usual mixture of the poetical 
and the slangy. Some of the results are happy, as in the 
farewell ending thus : 

" O Liddell and Scott, and Lewis and Short, 

This much I declare is true; 

The happiest hours I've spent were those 
I ought *to have spent with you.” 

The book is one of the prettiest compliments paid by our 
ancient universities to Byron, Calvcrlcy and Mr. Belloc. 

” Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry ” was the best 
volume of poetry published in 1911 for the first time. The 
appearance of a second edition only two years later is the 
next best thing to the publication of ” Georgian Poetry.” 

Edward Thomas. 


• 11 Little Nellie Cassidy lias got a place in town, 

She wears a fine white apron, 

She wears a new black gown, 

An\ the quarest little cap at all with straymers hanging 
down . . 

. or like that on J. M. Synge's grave : 

" My grief 1 That they have laid you in the town 
Within the moidher of its thousand wheels 
And busy feet that travel up and down.” 

All his pieces have an Irish subject, with an instantaneous 
sentimental or humorous appeal. The best of them do 
all that songs need do. Their rhythmical and unmis- 
takable emotional words arc ready co combine with a 
melody and produce an effect like that of great poetry. 

These writers can be paraphrased, but probably no 
, living civilised person would write Michael Field’s ” The 
% Captain Jewel ” in prose : 

M We love Thy ruddy Wounds,. • 

We love them pout by pout.” m 


HORACE WALPOLE'S WORLD.* 

Everybody interested in history or literature knows that 
the letters of Hprace Walpole contain a veritable mine of 
information as to the social side of the eighteenth century, 
but there are few readers who have either the time or the 
patience to work their way thoroughly through so vast a 
seam. In Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s definitive edition this 
mass of correspondence bulks to the extent of sixteen 
stout volumes, and who in our busy times, unless he be 
an enthusiast of the rarest type and the utmost leisure, 
would care to undertake the task of mastering their con- 
tents ? There are limits to curiosity, especially curiosity 
about the past. So that these letters, with all their 
vivacity and satire, their chronicles of stirring events and 

* "Horace Walpole’s World.” By Alice D. Greenwood. < 
tas. 6d. net. (Geo. Bell Sc Sons.) v 
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current scandals, their pictures of politicians and frail 
p ladies and social celebrities, as they appeared to the eye 
^ of a typical observer of his day, must remain, in bulk at 
least, a sealed book to the general public. Other reasons 

* may be mentioned to explain why they are never likely to 

* appeal to more than a very limited class of students. The 
author presupposes alike in the correspondent to whom 

; he addresses himself more immediately, and in that pos- 
f‘ {ferity which, it is obvious he never left very long out of 
his thoughts, an intimate knowledge of the personalities 
l and the social habits of his age. Townshcnd and the 

* 'Grenvilles, Shelburne and Bedford, must be as well-known 
*£ names to you as Chatham and Fox and “ Billy ” Pitt if 
f you are to follow intelligently the diary, as it were, which 

Horace Walpole supplies of English polities. And your 
\ familiarity with the leaders of eighteenth century society 
must go beyond a nodding acquaintance with a Lady Suffolk 
or a X>uchcss of Devonshire it you are to move freely in 
drawing-rooms and salons at this smart gossip’s heels. 
But, besides being at home m the circles which " T lorry ” 
haunts and the century to which he belongs, you must 
also tie content to put up for hours and hours with his 
company, and that means that you must tolerate the 
p conversation of an associate who is certainly a scholar, a 
wit and an accomplished man of lhs world, but also a 
worshipper of rank, a believer in the divine right of auto- 
cracy, a born frivol and an amateur. Here is an author 
who pretends to be ashamed of authorship, a devotee of 
art who despises the honest work that must go to its making, 
and a letter-writer who by some divine miracle triumphs 
over lus affectations and writes literature in his own 
despite. It is odd to think that, whereas as expert in art 
and as patentee of pscudo-Gothic he has passed into oblivion, 
whereas as dabbler in lurid romance and drama he is 
. recognised for the amateur he was, it is just those products 
to which he devoted enormous pains and conscientiousness 
— his Memoirs and his I -otters —that keep his fame alive. 
Such is the Nemesis which time has wreaked on the person 
who seemed to think that any fine gentleman who tried 
could beat the artist on his own ground. 

Horae e Walpole, however, is excellent enough company 
for short spells of time and with the aid of an interpreter 
who uses the best of the material his letters provide for 
re-creating his times and making a study of their broader 
features. This is what Miss Alice D. Greenwood has done 
in her just-issued and brightly- written account oi " Horace 
Walj^ole's World," and readers who tremble at the notion 
of absorbing him wholesale in the definitive cdilion will 
be able to get on terms with him, just to the modest extent 
they may desire, in her kindly appreciation of the man and 
his environment. They may be cautioned perhaps not to 
accept without reservations some of her more charitable 
judgments. To say, for instance, us she does, that the 
letter- writer " never repeats gross scandal for scandal's 
sake ” is to make an assertion which could be easily dis- 
proved unless all the emphasis is to be laid on the adjective. 
Similarly, Miss Greenwood should lie cheeked carefully when 
she talks of Horace as if he had a genius for friendship. 
That quarrel of his with Gray was never more than super- 
ficially patched up. He had disputes and parted with 
nearly all his earliest friends. And it may be surmised 
l( that only a lucky absence, continued for nearly fifty years, 
prevented a breach with Sir Horace Mann. Certainly 
there is something strange in the circumstance of Walpole's 
never having sought out the companion of his youth and 
the chief correspondent of his life, though he himself was 
addicted to travel. Did he suspect his own touchiness and 
intolerance of contradiction and determine to keep one 
chain with the past unbroken ? However that may be, 
Miss Greenwood makes out the best case that can be made 
for her hero, and she has some very happy chapters on 
eighteenth-century taste in art, on the leading men and on 
the corruption of the politics of the day, on society in 
France, on Bath and the inns and roads of Walpole’s age, 
and on the grandes dames whom it was his proud boast to 
count among his circle of intimates. Wit as well as know- 
ledge informs her writing, and she has one chapter disposing** 


Thomas Gray. 

0 From a p tinting by J .1* . rcmnlt. 

From “ Horace Wal|i lie’s World/’ by Alice 1J Grc< nvioori (G. Bell & Sons). 

of the legend of Charles James Fox which will amuse all who 
turn to it who ace not Whig paitisans. Tt is a little too 
cruel, possibly in tone, and now and again runs to the 
extreme of Tory reaction, but in its mam contentions it 
is quite just. 

F. G. Blitany. 


BORROWS ROMANTIC BALLADS.* 

When George Borrow was a raw youth in a Paternoster 
Row publisher’s office he was considerably tormented by an 
experienced senior clerk of the firm, the somewhat sceptical, 
occasionally cynical Mr. Taggart. ” ‘ Well.' said Mr. Tag- 
gart, 1 why don’t you write some thing grand ? ’ 4 1 have,' 
said T. ' What ? ’ said Taggart * NVhy, said I, 4 there 
are those ballads.’ Taggart took snuif ' And those 
wonderful versions of Ab Gwilym ' Taggart took snuff 
again. 4 You seem to Ik* ver\ foml of suuff,' said I, looking 
at him angrily. Taggart tapped lus box. ...” Wc know 
now precisely what Taggart meant. We have the ballads, 
we have these wondeiful versions. We realise for the first 
time the peculiar delicacy, acumen, and reticent charm of 
Mr. Taggart’s methods of criticism When Borrow was 
a young man metrical versions were popular. lie had a 
singular knack of acquiring new languages after a more 
or less primitive fashion. When he ought to havo been 
endorsing or engrossing in the office of the Norwich attorney 
his head was m his desk, poring over Danish or Welsh 
bards ; and he stuck over them so long that lie temporarily 
injured his eyesight. 14 My eyes were rather dull,” he 
wrote, ” from early study ”— this when he was m " The 
Dingle ” in 1825. The fashion for translated ballads is 
not, perhaps, a very commendable one. The ballad depends 
on words strong and poetic, because ^hey arc old and were 

* '* Romantic Ballads, Translated from the Danish, and 
Miscellaneous Pieces ” By George Borrow [Making up an 
Issue of 800 copies in all { A iac simile edition, ios. 6d. net. 
(Norwich : Printed and Published by Jarrold & Sons.) 
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once spontaneous and sparkling as the eyes of youth. 
Borrow, Browning and Longfellow, among many others, 
enjoyed converting ballads from one speech into another. 
The distinctive ballad features were generally lost in the 
process, but the public declared itself fashionably diverted, 
and the ballading went gaily on. In 1823 George Borrow 
began to market his versions. He got introductions to 
editors, and his polyglot verse began to appear in Monthly 
and New Monthly . Whether he got anything for them or 
no is another question. For some reason or other he 
appears to have attached special value to his Gaelic, 
Romany and Welsh renderings ; but, as Mr. Edward 
Thomas, who is jierhaps the most capable of all writers on 
Borrow, observes, his translations from Ab Gwilym are 
not interesting, either to lovers of the poet or to lovers of 
the prose writer ; ” some are preserved in a sort of lifc-in- 
<leath in the pages of ‘ Wild Wales/ ” and it does not give 
one pleasure to remember them. If I remember rightly, 
some are in quite execrable blank verse. Borrow \s prose 
has not much distinctive prose quality to it as a rule ; but 
his verse has no poetic quality whatever, it is declamatory, 
strident, rhetorical, or merely vapid. Here we have, in the 
1826 volume, the " Ballad of Svend Vonvcd,” so often 
referred to by Borrow as a chant or marching song. Here 
wc have “ St. Oluf ” and “ The Heroes of Dovrefeld/’ from 
the ancient Danish, rather more favourable specimens on 
the whole. Then there is 41 The Tournament,” from the 
old Danish, the several lays from Oehlcnskrgcr, and a few 
scattered fragments of original composition, such as the 
lines to honest ” six foot three,” in the person of the Norfolk 
lad, who twenty tongues could talk and sixty miles a day 
could walk. The original volume was published by sub- 
scription at Norwich m 1826, and the present facsimile 
repnnt is appropriately dated ” Norwich, 1913,” the year of 
the Borrow celebration at Norwich, under the shade of 
the ancient cathedral in which Borrow should by rights 
have been buried. These poems have Iwen much in 
request among collectors, and the fever of Borrovian 
curiosity lias at length warranted their re -issue. Given the 
demand, the re-issue could not have been lietter done than it 
is in this facsimile reprint of Jarrold’s, with a facsimile of 
the handwriting of George Borrow, and the variant title- 
pages. The old list of subscribers is in itself a curiosity. 
A murderer seldom figures in such a document. But wc 
have here the name of 14 J. Thurtcll,” who must .obviously 
have been the Thurtcll reterred to m “ Lavengro ” (some- 
thing of an ally of the great Don Jorge), who was hanged 
at Hertford early m 182 {. It is to lie hoped that he had 
paid his subscription, and that the copy was duly handed 
over to his heirs and assigns. Whether the legends of our 
writers gain by all this exploitation is another question. 
To be romantic an author needs a wavy horizon a shadowy 
retreat, a mysterious background To praise and reprint 
the inferior work of an author because he has done superior 
is a doubtful benefit to his fame. Borrow as a man and 
as a writer depended not a little upon mysteries and veils ; 
when these are all torn asunder and the great Romancer 
steps forth into the fierce light of critical everyday, an 
appreciable portion of the glamour by which he used to be 
encompassed will be found to have evaporated. 

Thomas Skccombe. 


MORE PEOPLES BOOKS.* 

Another dozen of Messrs. Jack's books is here ; the 
subjects arc manifold. Grouped, they fall into four sets ; 
(1) Shelley and Lamb (2) Medieval Socialism, Trade Unions, 
Judaism, the Oxford movement (3) the problem of Truth, 
Ethics, Youth and Sex' (4) a miscellaneous trio — the Science 
of laght, Gardening and British Birds (profusely illustrated). 
A word or two about the others is allowable before Shelley 
and Lamb arc spokcil of. 

Dr. Carr s essay on Truth is noticeable for a full chapter 
on pragmatism ; the book is closc-reasoncd and is less 
likely to attract than Dr. KashdalTs Ethics. Here the 

* T. C. & E. C. Jack. Cd. each volume. 


writer condenses a larger volume And is fair to intuit ionism- 7 
and utilitarianism ; but the naturalistic school is treated , 
of briefly. A book on dangers and safeguards for boys , \ 
and girls, when written by Dr. May Scharlieb and Mr. Silby, 
demands careful consideration. The earnestness of the 
writers is evident and their knowledge admitted ; but, 
with all our congresses, it is doubtful if we have approached : ; 
the subject in the right way. This book, too, is rather lop* ' ! 
sided ; each section might borrow from the other. Perhaps ” n ‘". 
• we have to await the new doctor whose new training will 7! 
allow him to speak where now he is silent. Of the other * f * 
volumes the Oxford movement is a vivid recollection of^ ’ 1 
quarrels now crystallised ; Trade Unionism is historical , 
and enumerative ; and Judaism is an admittedly slight 
essay on an ever-present subject. But the freshest of all/ 
is the Medieval Socialism by the Rev. Bede Jarrett. This - 
book, as one would expect from a Dominican, harks back . 
to the great medieval divines and among the moderns 
Maitland and not Stubbs is referred to. The temper of it is 
admirable and wc are away for the time from the crambe 
repetita of the newspaper. , , 

Mr. Sydney Waterlow's volume on Shelley is full of facts ' 
and of an acute, if rather acid, criticism. It is but fair 
to remember that Shelley never published Queen Mab ; ifljf 
that Harriet's story has not been fully told ; that Shelley , 
was in many respects liis grandfather Bysshe, re-incarnated ; 
and that the poet was clean in a dirty age, an idolised friend 
of the poor, religious and an incurable optimist. There • 
is no need for anyone either in his own generation or ours 
to apologise for loving Shelley. The writer follows the sad 
and muddy facts, with an evident sympathy in the matter of 
political revolt. He is inclined to think Shelley was mad ; 
and one may add that fear of incarceration by his fath r r 
in said to have haunted the boy and never to have left the 
man ; nothing can be imagined more likely to lead to 
deep-seated distrust and hate. The principal writings 
arc described sometimes with admiration ; but the strange 
autobiographic section m Julian and Maddalo is not noticed, 
and Hellas is praised highly to the detriment of Prometheus. 
Shelley considered the latter his best work, though he 
expected no readers ; Mr. Watcrlow says it has been 
over-praised. Todhuntcr, Rossetti and Miss Scuddcr have t 
written on it ; but even their writing is not widely known. 
The lyrics are always praised ; but this is as it should be. 
Who, then, has over-praised the whole poem ? In Shelley's 
view, curiously enough, the poetry was subservient to the 
teaching ; and the teaching is usually disregarded. Until 
men give up the belief that God is the author of, and placid 
consenter to, war, disease, slums, and all the nameless 
horrors of civilised cities, no progress is possible. Shelley's 
generation taught (so he said) that God was Hate ; to-day 
wc teach that God is Indifference, but Shelley taught and 
believed (and lived it) that God is Love, or, as he would 
say, that Love is God. This poem is his restatement of 
the religious position, and, as the French critic reminds us, 
he is the child of that fluid mysticism which everlastingly 
protests against the petrified mysticism of the churches. 

A bibliographical note is appended, but no notice is taken of 
Koszul's ” La Jeunesse de Shelley.” As a clear account of ? 
the poet, and as a correction of idolatry, the ninety pages 
of this book are full of common sense ; but the Cor Cordium 
was far removed from common sense. 

Of a quite different character is Miss Flora Masson’s study 
of Charles Lamb. Quick sympathy runs through it, and 
the man rather than his writings attracts the author; 
and nrith^r Canon Ainger nor Mr. Lucas shows a more 
intense realisation of the ” saint's ” tragedy. Nothing, 
except the curious Kelly letters, seems to have been omitted ; 
but Miss Masson is in doubt about our reasons for liking Elia. , 
She thinks it due to his human nature and his story ; but 
surely Elia without Mary Lamb, would have won fame. . , . 
He was unique, for we do not read the Anatomy and the ’ 
Religio closely ; literature pozes from him ; his touch is 
firm, his criticism almost inspired ; but beyond this, he 
was a poet who did not write many verses. There is more 
. truly poetical stuff in Christ's Hospital and Oxford in the 
1 vacation, than in many a page of wide-margine4 classic 
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$riwae. Above ail), be did not pleach. "While fcvery* 
j'*rio6 round him had a brand-new gospel, Charles 
J^Lianb had none ; the old wine was good enough, 
«and like his own sweeps he taught by his life. 

V This little book along with Miss R. Masson’s 
; Wordsworth " is an example of the reconstruc- 
tion of a period; and if certain additions were 
made, or if Professor Hudson's " Poetry and Life " 
•Could be amalgamated with such studies as these, we 
^ might see the nucleus of a history of the Litera- 
-ture of the English People — a book valde desiderandus . 

Portraits are added. That oi Lamb is appar- 
ently the Meyer portrait with the background 
^omitted ; it is a bad copy. Considering the im- 
portance of Mary Lamb, the frontispiece should 
have been the Cary group now in the Reference 
Section of the National Portrait Gallery, and very 
-well copied in Mr. Lucas' “ Life." The picture of 
„ tShelley is probably intended for Miss Curran's, 
•but the Shelley look is left out of it. 

Arthur Burrell. 


POLLY PEACHUM AND THE 
BEGGAR’S OPERA.* 

Of the many romances of the stage few are more 
romantic than the story of Lavinia Fenton, who 
-ended her career as the Duchess of Bolton. She 
was the daughter of a Charing Cross coffee-house 
keeper, and her brief theatrical career was limited 
to the playing of the part of Polly Pcachum in 
"Gay’s phenomenally successful " Beggar's Opera." 
She created the character, and was the most 
popular of the many actresses who have played it, 
but in the first flush of her enormous vogue the 



Duke of Bolton fell in love with her, and took her 
from the stage, and she trod the boards no more. Mr. 
Pearce narrates her story very skilfully, sketching in some 
vivid pictures of life as it was lived in the London of 
her day, and setting the whole in a history of Gay’s 
■" Newgate Pastoral " that is the fullest and most careful 
.account wc have come across of that long-popular play. 
‘Some fifty portraits of I ’oily and her associates and 
jpictures of scenes from the play and places connected with 
it add to the attractiveness of a very interesting volume. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY EGOIST. t 

He certainly was a bit of a scalla^ag during the first 
•quarter of a century of his life, though there are indications 
"that in a further instalment of his “ Memoirs " wc shall 
find him more orderly — may he in that rfile be no less inter- 
•esting than lie is here. William Hickey has not hitherto 
been known to fame, but henceforward he should lie remem- 
bered among those who have revealed themselves — " warts 
and all " — with a delicious frankness which makes them 


village in England — and to have occupied a leisure which 
he found tedious by writing his reminiscences. How it 
is that the manuscript has remained so long unknown, or 
what chance has now brought it to light Mr. Alfred Spencer 
does not explain -perhaps reserving that information for 
the final instalment, for he does give us the gratifying news 
that there will be another volume or two of the Memoirs. 

Young William Hickey, as revealed by himself when he 
had become old William Hickey, was a gay dog very 
early in his career, and a self-willed one as well. — as was 
shown when after persuading his parents to allow him to 
join the Navy, he refused, having reached the mature age of 
seven, to go and join his ship because the captain had said 
that once aboard the seventy-four Burjord he would forget 
his absurd prejudices and be glad to cat fat 1 The year 
before he had revealed another side of his character — shown 
himself a true son oi his " bumper "-loving father. Sitting 
on his godfather’s knee he had said with a sigh : " *•! wish 
I was a man ! ' * Aye.' observed the Colonel, # and pray 

why so, William V To which I quickly replied : ‘ That 
I might drink two bottles of wine every day.' " 


perennially interesting. If, however, he is first revealed to 
us by the discovery of the memoirs which he wrote in old age 
over a century ago, his father has long been in a sense 
familiar, as a fly preserved in the clear amber of Goldsmith’s 
*" Retaliation." 

n Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt, pleasant creature, 

And slander itself must allow him good nature : 

He cherished his friend, and he relished a bumper 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. . . . 
Then what was his failing ? Come, tell it, and burn ye 1 
He was, could lie help it ? - a special attorney ? " 

The youngest son of that Joseph Hickey was the William 
Hickey, who after a varied life in different parts of the world 
«eems to have had a successful career in the East, to have 
retired when something over sixty years of age to a quiet 

'• ‘‘Folly Peach um and the Beggar's Opera." By Charles E. 
Pearce. 16s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 

t " Memoirs of William Hickey (1749-1775)." Edited by 
Alfred Spencer. (Hurst A Blackett.) 


" Mr. Lu lire 11 (afterwards Karl of C&rh&mpton) who was a 
famous hard liver, pronounced that 1 should live to be a damned 
drunken (log, the rest agreeing that I should undoubtedly be 
a very jolly fellow 1 1 believe, with no more than justice to 

myself, I may say, the latter prediction, as the milder of the 
two, proved nearest the truth. I certainly have at different 
periods drank very freely, sometimes to excess, but it never 
arose from the sheer love of wine. Society— cheerful companions, 
and lovely seducing women always delighted me, and frequently 
proved my bine, but intoxication for itself 1 detested, and in- 
variably suffered grievously from.” 

The detestation apparently being a result of the suffer- 
ing. In that passage wc have something of a key to the 
story which William Hickey reveals of much of his first 
six-and-twenty years. From Westminster School he is 
withdrawn by request owing to his unsatisfactory behaviour ; 
from a private school at Streatham he is removed owing to 
a series of escapades. Nor when lie is apprenticed to an 
attorney are things any better, so that his family may well 
have sighed with relief when he went out to the East in the 
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service of the East India Company — but he returned almost 
forthwith and by 177.5, a duly authorised attorney , he set 
out for the West Indies with introductions from Edmund 
Burke and other of his father's friends. And there this 
instalment of the memoirs closes. Such a summary, how- 
over, can only indicate the course of the narrative ; it is in 
its frank self-revelation, in its descriptions of life in Ixmdon 
— frequently the most disreputable aspects of life,— in its 
intimate record of a voyage to the East, its accounts of 
an irresponsible young man's adventures in India and 
China, that the book engages and holds the attention. 
Though William Hickey appears (we shall learn whether 
it was so in due course) to have settled down, he did not 
suffer many qualms in recording the full story of his wild- 
oat sowing, but then as he declared he did it simply for his 
own entertainment. The result is a book that is a really 
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that sparing no pains in studying their efforts 
the lost few years, both in Paris and in London, I 
inevitably come to th6 conclusion that, when they ha^ f | 
built upon the sure foundations of the best precedeptsfig 
(precedents, of course, totally ignored by them) they hivfpfl 
now and again arrived at a masterpiece, whereas when they^S^ 
have relied upon their own empirical experiences they haVtt?|fe 
never achieved more than an interesting tour de jorte^M 
Let us be quite clear about this. I quote again from £h$jj&# 
book and condemn the authors out of their own mouths^ 
They throw over precedent and yet quote in defence^ 
Leonardo da Vinci when he writes : " You must cliraV ,^ 
step by step to reach the top of a building, or you wili^ 
never reach the top." ^ 

Surely that is a defence of precedent if ever there were?':;*' 
one. Starting on the earth and rising step by step until,",* 


valuable addition to our intimate knowledge of the social 
life of the eighteenth century as experienced by one who 
was a veritable Don Juan, and a piece of self-revelation 
which deserves to lx; placed with the classics of egotism. 

Waltl r Jfrrot.d. 


QUACK PAINTING.* 

As I read this book I am inevil ably reminded of a Punch 
44 social " of five-and-thirty years ago, in which Du Maurier 
happily hit off the pscudo-asthetic jargon of the period. 
The speakers, an Ineffable Youth ami a Matter-of-Fact 
Party, are regarding a masterpiece by Fra Porcincllo 
Barbaragianino. Their conversation runs thus : 


we can hitch our chariots to a star. 

I protest that the theories proclaimed in this book . 
suggest to me nothing so much as the figure of an aero-. 
plane, designed in the air, built in the air and flying in* \ 
the air, ignoring the fact that its component parts were ' 
delved out of the earth, that it was laboriously built upon* ; 
terra firma, and finally that it had to gain impetus fotfv. 
flight from the very ground that it so ungratefully spurn*. : 
That may be all right in a fairy tale, but it will not pasa * 1 
muster with us who know ourselves tied to this earth by 
the cable of gravitation. ' 

1 have ventured to label this review 44 Quack Painting," 1 , 
but we must remember that Empiricism has its place in the 
world as well as Science. For we must admit that Kxperi- V 
ment has now and again accomplished at a bound what '' 
heavy-footed Science has not arrived at till much later— 


" But it’s such a repulsive subjecl " 

M Subject m Art is of no moment. The picklchah is beautiful." 

But you will own the drawing’s vile and the colours beastly." 

41 Pm cultah-blmd, and don’t p’ofess to understand d'awing. 
The picktchah is beautiful ! ’’ 

44 But it’s all out of perspective, hang it 1 and so abominably 
untrue to Nature " 

44 1 don’t care about Naytchah and hate perspective ! The 
picktchah is beautiful." 

44 But dash it all, man > Where the dickens is the beauty 
then ? " 

44 In the picktchah ’’ 

Now let me justify myself by paralleling line by line 
these words of the Ineffable Youth with the ipsissima 
verba of Messrs. Albert Gleizes and Jean Mct/mger, not 
Metzangcr, 1 imagine, as printed on the cover. 

Ineffable Youth. — 44 The beauty is in the picktchah." 

Messrs. Gleizes and Metzinger. — “ The picture bears its 
pretext, the reason for its existence within it. ... It does 
not harmonize with this or that environment ; it har- 


might, indeed, never have arrived at at all unless so spurred ’ 
to activity. But we must also remember that revolutions* 
beget charlatans, and we must be chary of accepting any 
man at his own valuation. And, so far as my opinion ia 
worth anything, the Cubists, judged by the apologetics of 
Messrs. Gleizes and Metzinger as set forth in this volume, 
have signally failed in proving themselves worthy of 
consideration. 

In saying so much, I must not be understood to condemn, 
all that has been accomplished by the so-called Post- 
Impressionists and Futurists. However much I disagree 
with their theories, I am bound in fairness to them a& 
artists, to put it o 1 record that I have seen works by Van. 
Gogh and Severini, to name only two, which -seem to me a 
wholesome and successful protest against the shackling 
rules of a too orthodox academism. 

G. S. Layard* 


monizes with things in general, with the universe ; it is 


an organism. 

Ineffable Youth. — 41 Subject in Art is of no moment.” 

Messrs. G . and M. — 44 All pre-occupation in Art arises 
from the material employed.” 

Ineffable Youth. — 44 1 don’t p’ofess to understand 
d’awing. I don’t care about Naytchah ! " 

Messrs. G. and M — 44 The painter, eager to create, 
rejects the natural image directly he has made use of it." 

Ineffable Youth. — 44 Subject in Art is of no moment." 

Messrs. G . and M. — 44 Lucidity is unfitting. A picture 
is a noble enigma. Let the picture imitate nothing." 

Ineffable Youth. — 44 1 hate perspective.” 

Messrs . G. and M — 44 The most serious infractions of 
the rules of perspective will by no means compromise a 
painted work.” 

Surely the analogy is complete. 

Now I want to be quite fair to the Post-Impressionists, 
Futurists and Cubists. I sympathize deeply with them 
in their dissatisfaction with academic painting as we find 
it at the present day. I go so far as to say that they are 
right in reaching after the unattainable, because it is the 
hunting of the fox, not the fox’s brush, that makes hunting 
the fine sport it is. But this, too, I am bound to say, 


THE YOUNG GOETHE.* 

This is an interesting volume. Of late fresh lights 
have been cast by several German books on large parts 
of Goethe's wonderful life and career, nor least upon that 
youth which ho himself has called a 44 drunkenness without 
wine." 

Much here presented is a summary of such illuminations* 
while a running comment analyses or explains them. The 
result perhaps is a process rather than a picture, but from 
the process a very vivid picture emerges. One consequence 
is manifest. What may bo styled the tea-tray images of 
the young Goethe — smooth and varnished — disappear fofr 
ever. The paragon of Lewes, the moralist of Carlyle have 1 
vanished, and the young Goethe is a man again. But a. 
p rtent he remains. He is not always a pleasant portent 
and the youthful Goethe would hardy have pleased thfr 
oracular Goethe of middle and old age. But so it is with , 
paramount genius. The longing to create often springs- 
from a craving to destroy which the creator himself, when. ) 
his purpose is achieved, becomes the first to condemns 
After Icarus has singed his wings, he may think differently 
of the sun. 


^ • •• Cubism. 4 * By Albert Gleizes and Jean Metzinger (Trans* • 44 The Youth of Goethe." By P. Hume Brown, LLJ>. r ‘ 
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'/ * Mote even than other supreine artiste Goethe was the 
theatreof his own mind and feelings. On these he con- 
centrated himself. Till he found his pedestal as court 
minister, he had no outlets of public life or public spirit for 
his' exuberant energy, and though he was a good rider and 
ekater, there lacked the vent of games. True, he indulged 
^ in such practical jests as walking on stilts at midnight, 
robed in a white sheet, and peering in at the windows ; but 
t^es 2 freaks hardly counterbalanced his introspectiveness. 

Into himself he looked and looked from the first, till ha 
made an art of his emotions and friendships — of all his 
many loves at this period from the humble Kfitchen SchOn- 
kopf to the haughty 44 Lili " Schonemann and the patri- 
cian Countess Stolbcrg, from the sweet, simple pastor's 
daughter Friederike, whom he loved and rode away from, 
to Charlotte Buff and 44 Maxe 44 Brentano. Solvitur 
ambulando . He was always loving -and always riding 
away. And these lady-loves, who were only to head a 
long procession, all contributed to his early efforts and to 
his first masterpieces. Much in these regards is here of 
absorbing interest, especially concerning 44 Wcrthcr,” 
" Gflt?, 44 44 Clavigo, 44 " Stella, 44 and his first crayon of 
4 Faust." 

Goethe's youth was a blend of Bacchus and the Olympian 
Jove. Even then the Olympian Jove never deserted him, 
and his chequered friendships with Merck, Hordes, Wicland, 
and the rest, mix the reveller and the leveller with the 
philosophic po.:t. Most absorbing arc the pages dealing 
with his 44 Prometheus 44 and 44 Der Ewigc Jude. 44 Nor 
are the inner meanings of the lyrics neglected. 

Everything came to Gojthe— “-ad ventures almost without 
action and a forbearance from those whom he most offended, 
including those whom he utilised in his works, and the stiff 
faiher who tried him, but to whom he must have liccn a 
sore trial. 44 The fellow delights in battle, 44 wrote Kncbel of 
him . 44 he has the spirit of an athlete. 44 There was also 
another side to lus compound character which sometimes 
reminds us of Joseph Surface — especially when he found 
tw ) passions at a time an absolute* requisite. 

Space forbids many points of attraction, but we can 
scarcely close without citing part of the double portrait 
of himself which he paints in a letter of 1755. The trans- 
lation of it is better than most of those scattered through 
these pages : 

After hoi ling up to her gaze the picture of himscli '* in a 
laced coat ... in the idle glare of sconces and lustres, . . . the 
Carnival Goethe,” he continues, 4 4 But there is another Goethe — 
one in grey beaver coat with brown silk necktie and boots — 
who already divines the approach of Spring in the caressing 
February breezes, to whom lus dear wide world will again be 
shortly opened up, who ever living his own life, striving and 
working according to the measure of his powers, seems to express 
now the innocent feeling of youth in little poems, and the strong 
•pice of life in various dramas ; now the images of his friends 

• • . and his beloved household gods . . . never asking the 
question how much of what lie has done will endure, because 

• . . he will let his feelings spontaneously develop into capacities ’* 

That was it. He set out to realise himself. 

WALfhR SlUtI L. 


THE MODERN SHORT STORY.* 


Of all ways of making money by writing at the present 
<lay, the framing of short tales and the weaving of novels of 
the sensational sort seem to be the best. The daily and 
-weekly papers and the monthly magazines form the largest 
and most convenient market for the storyteller. A man 
who can barely earn £100 a year by devoting all his time 
to composing novels for immediate production in book 
form, may often make a decent livelihood by turning out 
#hort stories fofr the periodicals and writing serial novels 


^ °* destiny.” By O. Henry. 3s. 6d. (Evoloigh 

Nash.) — Malayan Monochromes.” By Sir Hugh Clifford. 
JMumy.) 6s.— 44 Nash and Others.” By C. S. Evans. 6s. 
\Arn°ld.) — ” Through the Window.” By Mary E. Mann. 6s. 
(Mills & Boon.)— 44 Sunia and Other Stories. 44 By Maud 
Diver. 6s. (Blackwood.)— 44 The Open Window. 44 By E. 
Temple Thurston. 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) — 44 Smoke Bellow. 44 
By Jack London. 6s. (Mills & Boon.) 


' for the Press. It is only a comparatively small number of 
novelists who can afford to appeal directly to the sub- 
scribers of circulating libraries and the little band of 
buyers of the six shilling novel. 

In itself the connection with journalism does not make 
against the finer qualities of literature. Some of the best 
works of fiction first appeared in instalments, as serials 
now do ; and in France, Maupassant and other masters of 
the conle wrote their tales for the daily press. Indeed, it 
was largely because French newspapers wanted a continual 
supply of briefly-told short talcs, while our daily journals 
would not deign to entertain their readers in this manner, 
that the French school of short story-tellers developed and 
flourished. Most of our morning papers are still averse 
from publishing stories of this sort, but the Morning Post 
now gives an occasional column to a tale, and on Saturdays 
some of the London evening journals mingle news and 
fiction in an open and pleasant maimer. But the success 
of the illustrated weeklies and monthlies of the new kind 
has made the short story popular in England and America, 
and some men of veritable genius have equalled the work of 
the best short story writers of France and Russia. 

Yet it is notorious that our magazine talcs arc on the 
whole somewhat shoddy 111 texture. Some of the writers 
try to make up for lack of vision by a mechanical intensity 
of manner ; this is the note of the American school of 
literary carpenters. The most popular of recent American 
magazine story writers, O. Henry, docs not entirely escape 
from this common fault. His 41 Roads of Destiny 44 strikes 
me as a rather artificial thing, and though all the other 
tales in the volume are entertaining, some are thin in 
quality. Yet the editors of American papers and journals 
were glad to pay £200 each for some of these stories. O. 
Henry made his name by discovering New York, especially 
the Inroad way, and getting something of ail atmosphere of 
romance into talcs of shorthand clerks and business girls 
and men. He showed his magazine i>ublic their own faces 
reflected in a magic mirror, and with such success that 
the works of Kipling are now given free to buyers of the 
collected edition of O. Henry’s 274 stories in twelve 
volumes ! I notice tliat his tales are being reprinted in 
some of our p qrnlar sixpenny monthlies. Everything 
goes to show that in the estimation of the modem magazine 
editors, he is the perfect story-teller of our time. Someone 
described Catulle Mendes as le singe de tous les maitres . It 
strikes me that O. Henry played the sedulous ape very 
skilfully and very profitably. But Ambrose Bierce is 
worth a hundred of him. 

He certainly knows all the tricks of working up an 
amusing anecdote into a saleable article of literary com- 
merce. Sir Hugh Clifford in his 44 Malayan Monochromes 44 
on the other hand, is rather lacking in craftsmanship. He 
is not a clever writer, and he wants subtlety and variety of 
style. Yet his book is fine and memorable. It contains 
the essential things — freshness of vision, insight into 
character, and a deep knowledge of the ways of men. As 
the men happen to be for the most part savage Malays and 
head-hunting tribesmen of Borneo, the work lias the ad- 
ditional curious charm of wildly exotic life. 44 Mono- 
chro lies 4 4 is scarcely the word for these blood-red pictures 
of tropical life. There is a violent death in almost every 
story, anil often many violent deaths. White men go 
mad, or turn berserker and slay with an insane frenzy 
more horrible than that of a Malay crying amok : and all 
about is the hot, steaming, feverish air of the equatorial 
forest. Sir Hugh Clifford cannot suggest the physical and 
moral atmosphere of the tropics in the way that Mr. Conrad 
does. He is content to tell his strange tales in a plain, 
downright fashion ; but as a delineator of Malay life and 
character he is incomparable. 

He has the seeing eye : and so has a brilliant new writer, 
Mr. C. S. Evans, who also wiites about barbarians in 
44 Nash and Others. 44 But instead of roaming the out lands 
of the earth, Mr. Evans has lived among Board School boys 
in poor parts of London, and observed these gallant and 
picturesque little savages with keen and yet kindly vision. 
Their curious codes of honour, their loyalty to their leader. 
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and the ingenuity with which they extract romance and * 
adventure out of the dull, grey, routine life around them, 
are very happily revealed. Mr. Nash ranges from farce to 
tragedy : but the comedy of the eternal barbarian among 
m chiefly attracts him. He lias a delightful gift of humour, 
and a quietly telling way of putting things. 

' There is a sombre side to the life he depicts, and he 
touches on it : but his heroes are naturally more eager to 
indulge their fresh, young joy in life than to mourn their 
lot ; so lie keeps mainly to their point of view. Miss 
Mary £. Mann in her latest collection of tales 11 Tlirough 
the Window ” returns to Dulditch in a lighter mood 
than she left it. But her new book lacks the incisive 
power of her earlier short stories. I am afraid that the 
tastes of the editors of our popular periodicals are partly 
responsible for the apparent decline of the remarkable 
talents of the chronicler of the annals of Dulditch. A tab 
can be light and even quiet, as Miss Wilkins has shown in 
her New England sketches, anil still bj a thing of exquisite 
art. But Miss Mann only once shows what sportsmen would 
paII her old form, and that is in a ghastly little murder tale, 
ff The Blue Beads.* 1 Miss Maud Diver’s " Sunia and Other 
Stories " is pure magazine work. The tales give scarcely a 
glimpse of the power displayed in those long novels of 
hers that I have read. 1 suppose they are the ’prentice 
efforts of her pen : there is good, sound workmanship in 
many of them, but no distinction in outlook or style. 
They deal with native and English life in India, but have 
no qualities equal to those abundantly displayed by Mrs. 
Steel. 

Mr. E. Temple Thurston’s 11 Open Window " is fresh and 
charming. It is composed of a series of connected sketches 
of country life. A village clergyman, with whom Gilbert 
White would have been pleased to correspond, is the hero 
and nominal writer of his own story. But Mr. Temple 
Thurston does not deserve all the praise for this fragrant 
pastoral : for Mr. Charles Robinson in six score of lovely 
designs fully collaborates with him. 

In 11 Smoke Bellew ** Mr. Jack London .continues to 
exploit with remarkable success the literary gold mine he 
discovered in the Klondyke. His new book is less a novel 
than a collection of short tales , but the episodes are con- 
nected by the fact that they tell of the toils, adventures 
and triumph of Smoke Bellew and his Bret Hartean partner, 
Shorty. ' Mr. London has often been compared to Kipling, 
but it is the traditions of the famous Californian writer 
that he carries on, and one of the gambling incidents in 
his latest volume is as good as anything that Bret Harte 
ever did. E. W. 


ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS.* 

The author of ,f Green Mansions *’ and of “ A Shepherd's 
Life ” has given us a new book. As its title says, it is 
a book about birds, and if you know the other books of 
Mr. Hudson you will know what to expect by that. For 
no one has ever written about birds and about the secluded 
country life of England as has Mr. Hudson. His minute 
knowledge and observation have none of the pedantry of 
the usual naturalist. lie cares not for the dead, but for 
the living, and he clothes all his writing with the joy of 
wild and free life. His style, so limpid and so easy, is 
precisely fitted to his subjects. For he is famous not only 
as a naturalist and lover of birds but as a writer of English. 
His books — almost twenty in number by now — are of the 
highest distinction and count as amongst the classics of 
modern literature. For Mr. Hudson’s manner of describ- 
ing the rare birds and the forgotten villages of England 
is extraordinarily original and fascinating. He has opened 
a new world to us at our very doors, so to speak. And 
here, in the twenty-seven short chapters of " Adventures 
Among Birds/* he has given us some of his most delightful 
pictures. 

^ttfebook carries us from the West Country to the East, 
anifflp North as far as Derbyshire. Mr. Hudson is always 

, * M Adventures Among Birds." By W. H. Hudson, ios. 6d. 
net. (Hutchinson.) 


track of the ihmarsh, in wood, m 

barren hill, and in shady hollow, listening to the low notaif 
of the Dartford warbler, to the “ immortal nightingale/* 
to the ring-ouzel, or to the “ honk ’* of the pink-footed grey 
goose. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is the wild geese that winter on the' 
Norfolk coast that he loves best of all. To them and to 
their lonely haunt he has devoted several of these chapters; 
It is strangely thrilling to read of these great flocks stream* 
ing across the sky from their feeding grounds to the safe 
^ shelter of the sands. Upon a cloudless and glorious 
evening of late October Mr. Hudson saw several thousand 
of them at one time whirling down to their roosting-place. 
It was, he says, “ the most magnificent spectacle of wild* 
bird life I had ever witnessed in England." In this same 
chapter — " Wild Wings : a Farewell ** (one of the finest 
chapters of the book) — occurs a little story ot a wounded 
goose, part of which I cannot help quoting. It is perfect. 
Says Mr. Hudson : 

“ I was out on the marsh . . . when, about half-an-honr 
before sunset, a solitary goose came flying by me towards the 
sea, keeping only a foot or two above the ground. It was a 
wounded bird, shot somewhere oil its feeding ground, and, 
being unable to fly with the flock, was travelling slowly and 
painfully for the roosting-place on the sands. When it had got 
about a couple of hundred yards past me a few red shanks rose 
from the edge of the creek and, after wheeling round once or twice, 
dropped down again in the same place, and no sooner had they 
alighted than the goose turned aside from his course and, flying 
straight to them, pitched on the ground at their side. That 
is just how a bird of social disposition will always act when 
forsaken by its fellows and in distress : it will try to get with 
others, however unlike its own species they may be-— even a 
goose with redshanks ; and this, too, in a most dangerous place 
for a goose to delay in, where gunners are accustomed to hide 
in the creeks. It was evident lie was ill at case and troubled 
by my presence, as after alighting he continued standing erect 
with head towards me. There he remained with the redshanks 
for full fifteen minutes, but he had not been more than two 
minutes on the spot before a passing hooded crow dropped down 
close to and began walking round him. The crow will not 
attack a wounded goose, even when badly wounded, but he 
knows when a bird is in trouble and he must satisfy his inquisitive 
nature by looking closoly at him to And out how bad he really 
is. The goose, too, knows exactly what the crow’s life and mind 
is, and no doubt despises him. I watched them intently, and 
every time the crow came within a couple of feet of him the goose 
bent down and shot out his snake-like head and neck at him. . . • 
And each time this gesture was made the crow hopped away a 
little space only to begin walking again and hopping round the 
goose until he had satisfied his impudent curiosity, whereupon 
he flew off towards his roosting-place. 

" Then, after a few minutes, from a great way off in the sky 
came the sounds of approaching geese, and the wounded bird 
turned his breast towards the land and stood with his head held 
high to listen to and see his fellows returning uninjured with 
crops full of corn, boisterous in their happiness, to the roosting- 
place. ..." 

A quotation such as this gives more of the essence of 
Mr. Hudson's outlook and style than any remarks of mine 
could, and therefore its length will be pardoned. The 
truth is that in reading Mr. Hudson one feels he has 
really entered into the hearts of birds as well as of the 
humble folk that live in the little scattered villages of * 
England. He is at once interpreter and creator. And 
always he is a master through the magic simplicity of 
his language. That, largely, is why he is so much greater 
than Richard Jefferies, with whom he has many apparent 
affinities. 

Apart from my remarks on the geese I have said little 
in particular about this book ; but it is really unnecessary 
to say more than that it is by Mr. Hudson and that it 
deals with birds and villagers. To read it is like breathing 
the wind upon the downs or upon the waste saltings of the 
Norfolk shore. What praise could be completer ? 

R. C, 

m . 


THE COMPLETE GARDENER.* 

It may be well enough to theorize about some things, ■- 
but the first thing needful to the writing of a good gardening 

* " The Herbaceous Garden." By Mrs. Philip Martineau. , 
7S. 6d. net. (Williams & Norgate.) 
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*jbook is t2xa.t we author Should not only be one who loves 
4 garden, but one who has worked in it and has personally 
done or superintended all the work from the studying of 
its soil and planning its laying out, to digging, planting, 
tending, developing and making a successful garden of it. 
All this Mrs. Philip Martineau has done. She has done it 
■with a very large long-neglected garden, where a difficulty 
of gravelly soil had to be got over ; with a small garden 
of half an acre, and with one smaller still. 

M People often say to me, ' How did you learn ? * " she writes. 
** 1 grew up in a garden, and inherited doubtless the love for it ; 
but I began gardening in a cat-walk at the back of a small 
London house out of Grosvenor Place, and grew, with some 
success, carnations, lilacs, and a few annuals, and such herbs 
as parsley and chervil. My next experience was a cottage garden 
on stiff clay, with an acre of garden." 

Here she had a factotum to help her, and bought some of 
her experience at a pr.ee ; but all experience that is worth 
having has to be paid 
for, one way or 
another, and they 
are fortunate who 
can avoid the un- 
pleasanter way of 
acquiring it and for 
a few shillings get it 
condensed in such a 
book as this. 

Mrs. Martineau 
writes of her subject 
as one who loves it 
and has the widest, 
most thoroughly in- 
ti m a t e businesslike 
’knowledge of it. She 
handles it in its 
aesthetic aspect very 
charmingly, but Ihe 
chief value of her 
work lies in the well- 
informed minutely- 
detailed instruction it 
supplies on questions 
of design, fertilising, 
expense, soils, what 
to plant and when to 
plant it, and all the 
hundred and one 
considerations of 
work and material, 
taste and system that 
go to the creation of the garden beautiful. Written for 
amateurs by an enthusiastic and highly successful amateur 
this is an ideal manual for the beginner, and there are 
hints and suggestions in it that should be of value even to 
the comparatively complete gardener. Mr. W. Robinson 
supplies a useful introduction, and the plans and numerous 
illustrations in black and white and in colour are admirable. 


OLIVER ONIONS 9 NEW STORY.* 

Let us admit at once that in telling 99 The Story of 
Louie 99 Mr. Oliver Onions has completed in triumphant 
fashion a remarkable trilogy which should surely give 
him liis rightful position at last among the foremost 
novelists of the day ; in this — his latest — work the novel- 
ist's firm grip of motive and of feeling, his dexterity in 
^Inventing and combining essential incidents, his unrivalled 
^^iense of tho picturesque in person or scene — a sense that seems 
to make every setting, every environment, comeeasy to him — 
have never been present in fuller measure. The great scine- 
d-fatre of the story (cunningly, but not obviously, delayed till 
the end of the book) — the interview between Kvie Soames, 
the girl whom Jeffries married, and Louie Causton, the girl 

* 99 The Story of Louie.' 9 By Oliver Onions. 6s, (Martin 

Seeker.) 

i ' 

A * 


whom he ought to have married— unerringly true as It is 
in every tierce and riposte may perhaps be considered 
the high-water mark of Mr. Onions’ achievement in*the 
conduct of a stark and passionate duel of character and of 
emotion. Masterly too is the fashion in which the novelist 
links up the life of Louie, on the one hand, withthci9e of 
Izzard the painter she sits to, and of Roy Lovenant- 
Smith, the father of her child, and on the other with those 
of the three girl students whom she meets at the business 
college in Iiolborn : the 1 heer technical difficulties involved 
in this matter of cornecting and of rc-connccting are 
conquered in the simplest and yet the most ingenious 
way. Most arresting and appealing of all arc the character 
and career of Louie herseli, a wilful, non-moral creature, 
who because she is the offspring of a misalliance and 
in this matter we beg leave to quarrel with Mr. Onions' 
psychology as being partial and somewhat melodramatic— 


always takes it for her guiding principle in life to be ruled 
by the lower strain in her blood. 

The first twenty-four years of Louie’s life Mr. Onions 
has the audacity to cram into twelve pages of his book ; 
thereafter we see Louie — always completely in the picture 
— as the central figure m a series of the most piquant and 
picturesque adventures. She appears as the rebellious 
daughter of a peer V sister and of a prize-fighter ; as a 
refractory pupil at an agricultural college ; as an indolent 
but observant student — of life rather than of " business " 
— at a business college ; as her father’s — the ex-prizo- 
figh tor’s — guest at a snug little public-house somewhere 
Putney way ; as a patient m a nursing home ; as an artist’s 
model ; and in many other enlivening but precarious 
occupations, all of which she accepts with a fatalistic 
humour and courage that serve of course to heighten 
rather than to lighten Lhc essentially tragic character of 
her story. For, as readers of “ The Debit Account " 
know, Jim Jeffries married not Louie Causton who loved 
him, but Evie Soames whom he loved ; while “ The Story 
of Louie " tells the talc of a girl who, having enjoyed but 
two or three stolen— if innocent -meetings with the man 
she had lost, discovered on liis death that not even love 
for her child could enable her to go on living any longer. 
The latest novel of Mr. Onions' is however not only the 
story of Louie Causton, it is also in many important respects 
the story of James Jeffries and of Evie Soames ; and now 
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-that the hero is no longer telling the tale he and the girl 
he married are more distinctly and more ruthlessly 
'envisaged. He, no longer described by himself but by the 
.author, becomes more of a human being and less of a 
mixture of ogre and great natural force ; while she, seen 
now not with Jeffries’ but with Mr. Onions' eyes, is divested 
•of any elusive charm she once possessed and, by a rather 
cruel metamorphosis, is seen as a jealous, underbred, 
rather common little suburban person Those who like 
" modern melodrama ” — to use a phrase coined by the 
late Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe, himself no unpractised 
writer of such work — will be sure to enjoy “ The Story of 
Louie, " for it is quite the finest example of the heightened 
.and intensive conte dealing with the life of the day that 
the present century has given us. 

W.A.L.B. 


THE LAST FRONTIER.* 

An impartial opinion by a competent observe! upon any 
question in which one is directly interested is apt to be 
valuable. Mr. Powell is an American, and the Hinted 
States is the only one of the great powers that has not 
taken part in the scramble for Africa which has been such 
a salient feature of the last quarter century. 

In spite of the many hooks written about it during recent 
years, Africa remains, and will for ages remain, the land 
of mystery- the Dark Continent. For many centuries 
Aryan and Semite have been striving to penetrate it, yet 
Africa still remains a tangle of unsolved riddles. Forty 
years ago an African map was void of intelligible detail 
.except as regards the coastal fringe. To-day we know 
most of the salient physical features of the African continent 
and have acquired a great deal of information as to its 
human inhabitants. Mr. Powell’s book indicates what 
immense and practically untouched fields for investigation 
-still exist. 

The influence exercised by Africa on Europe has never 
had adequate recognition. Sir Harry J ohnston has recently 
pointed out how profoundly these continents have modified 
each other. Historians and more especially Mommsen - 
have revealed the debt which European agriculture owes 
to the Carthaginians, and the profound impress which 
•Christianity received from the early African bathers is 
well known. But Africa, although it changes whatever 
is brought into contact with it, apparently itself docs not 
change ; in essentials the ethics, the ideals and the habits 
of the bulk of the people have not excepting the revolution 
brought about by Mohammedanism — altered perceptibly 
-from the days of Hannibal — if not of Hammurabi. The 
African can assimilate, but he cannot be assimilated. 

According to Mr Powell, France lias been more successful 
- than any other power in the matter of African colonization : 

,r Though thirty centuries have elapsed since Phoenicia first 
began to nibble at the Continent, it was not until 1884 that 
the mad rush began which ended in Africa’s being apportioned 
among themselves by half-a-dozen European nations with as 
little scruple as a gang of boys would divide a stolen pic. This 
stealing of a Continent, lock, stock and barrel, is one of the 
most astounding performances m history. France emerged from 
the scramble with a larger slice of territory than any other power, 
a territory which she has so steadily and systematically expanded 
and consolidated that to-day her sphere of influence cxlend.s 
over forty-five per cent, of the land area, and twenty-lour per 
.cent, of the population of Africa.” 

Mr. Powell contrasts the considerate treatment of the 
native chiefs by the French, with the brusque, unsympa- 
thetic attitude of the British : 

" Several times each year it is customary for the commandants 
. of the French posts along the edge of the Sahara to organise 
fantasias in honour of the Arab sheikh 1 of the region, who come 
to attend them, followed by great retinues ot burnoosed, turbaned 
and splendidly-mounted retainers . . . before leaving the sheikhi 
were presented with ornate saddles, gold-mounted rifles and, in 
the.cflves of the more important chieftains, with crosses of the 
Legion of Honour. . . . They go back to their homes in the 
ddprt immensely impressed with the power, the wealth and the 
' generosity of France." 

* "The Last Frontier." By E. Alexander Powell. 6s. 
* (Longmans.) 


The British system is, no doubt, the purest and on the 
whole the best intentioned in the world. It may seem . 
paradoxical, and even preposterous to say so, but where 
that system occasionally errs is in the tacit assumption 
that every savage tribe appreciates strict justice above 
everything else. As a matter of fact this is not the case ; 
th j savage often prefers being oppressed in a manner to which 
he is traditionally accustomed, to being righteously treated 
after a pattern with which he is unfamiliar, and which he • 
often fails to recognise as righteous. 

„ Mr. Powell severely criticises the methods employed 
by the Germans in their African territorial acquisitions. 
Such methods appear to be rigid, unsympathetic and quite 
unduly severe. The result is often a wholesale exodus of 
population to British and French territory — and in Africa 
the success of any colony depends upon a copious supply 
of native labour being available. 

* 1 The needless severity of Germany's colonial rule is graphically 
illustrated by the fact that during 191 i there were 14,894 criminal 
convictions m German East Africa alone, or one conviction to 
every 637 natives ; while in t he adjoining protectorate of Uganda, 
among the same type of natives but tinder a British administra- 
tion, the ratio ot convictions was only one in 2,047. There is 
not a town in German East Africa where you cannot see boys Of 
from eight to fourteen years, shackled together by chains running 
from iron collar to iron collar and guarded by soldiers with loaded 
rifle*'., doing the work of men under a deadly sun.” 

According to Mr. Powell grave difficulties lie before the 
Italians in the matter of the subjugating the hinterland 
of their newly-acquired territory. Here lies the head- 
quarters of that strange and powerful secret society, the 
Senusiych. This society has for its object the restoration 
of the Mohammedan religion in its original purity, austerity, 
and political power. Should this cult spread southward 
among the Bantu clans (and there aie already considerable 
Mohammedan settlements as far dow n as the shores of Lake 
Nyassa) the white man in Africa will be in for a bad time. 

This excellent book is, of course, not without mistakes. 
When, for instance, the author states that the late Mr. 
Rhodes added Nyassaland to the British Empire, he is very 
wide of the mark indeed. The w r ork is too comprehensive. 
Why, for instance, include Crete in a book on Africa? 
Admitting for the moment that the influences which at one 
time obtained in Crete link its history, in a sense, with Africa, 
there is equal warrant for including Sicily. 

One may, in conclusion, note with satisfaction, that Mr. 
Powell takes an exceedingly sane and sagacious view of 
the political status quo in the South African Union. 

The book is exceptionally w'ell illustrated. 

William Charles Scui.lv, 


BEFORE THE CURTAIN.* 

Sir Herbert Tree’s recent adventure into MoliOre and his 
picsent outbreak into epigrammatic authorship compel 
us to observe that off the stage he is pricieux and on the 
stage he is sometimes — well, we prefer his preciosity. We 
can read his volume with pleasure ; but we sat through 
his performance of " Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ” uncom- 
fortable and half-ashamed, devoutly hoping that no visitors 
from any intellectual centre of France or Germany were 
present to sec such an exhibition of provincialism in the 
metropolis of Great Britain. 

Readers need not take the essays in this volume too 
seriously. In most cases they arc, quite naturally and 
justifiably, pieces of special pleading. The paper on 
" Hamlet,” for instance, is just an actor’s gloss upon the 
text — liis marginal notes of " business ” worked up into a , 
disquisition. You agree, or you disagree, or you ignore j’flS 
and that is the end of the matter ; but in any case the • 
" Hamlet ” that Sir Herbert Tree discusses is not Shake- 
pear e’s play, but merely the usual selections from that play 
as cut down to the measure of the modern — or it would be ‘ 
truer to say the just out-moded stage. There is usually 

* " Thoughts and After-Thoughts." By Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree. 6s. net. (Cassell.) 
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than in an acting edition. In 44 The 


; living Sh&keBpeaie " Sir Herbert defends his methods of 
staging and production by the very common undergraduate 
fallacy of urging that the only altei native to one extreme 
,vis another extreme. Shakespeare in the hands of literary 
rr pedants is dead, he tells us. We agree ; but we by no 
' means admit that Shakespeare in the hands of Sir Hcrt>ert 
•Tree is therefore living. His treatment of " The Tempest/' 
• (here defended in another essay) is a case in point. He 
< could not give us a realistic stage picture of a ship in a 
' storm and the words of Shakespeare’s first scene as well, 
so Shakespeare had to go. That is typical. Wherever 
Shakespeare interferes with the ambitions of the producer, 
exit Shakespeare. This may or may not be advisable, and 
it ihay be as commercially successful as many other sophisti- 
cations are ; but you cannot adopt this course of mutilation 
and then claim that your collection of remains is 44 the 
‘ living Shakespeare." The real point of what Sir Herbert 
Tree dismisses as " Futurism " (and I assume that he is 
referring to recent experiments in the staging of Shake- 
speare) is not at all in the decorations, which are, as decora- 
tions to Shakespeare always will be, quite irrelevant, but 
in the fact that this method involves the minimum of inter- 
ference with the text and the maximum ot transmitted 
Shakespearean flavour. Other profits accrue, but that is 
the chief of all. Sir Herbert Tree has claimed that his own 
treatment of Shakespeare is 14 imaginative.” As this con- 
sists largely in translating into visible fact what Shakespeare 
purposely left to the fancy, I should describe it emphatically 
as rank materialism. 

Sir Herbert’s essays, however, arc much better than the 
methods they defend. In them, at least, there is a notice- 
able elegance of phrase, and a very pleasant mixture 
of wit and seriousness ; whereas in the least judicious 
developments of his recent comic 41 business " on the stage, 
Sir Herbert Tree has sacrificed all the graces on the altar 
of burlesque. 

G. S. 


tRorel IRotee. 


THE DISTANT DRUM. By Dudley Sturrock Os. (John 
Lane ) 

The scenes of 44 The Distant Drum ” are laid in the smart, 
plutocratic set of American society ; the leading dramatis 
persona* arc wealthy young Knglish wasters and the most 
rapacious sort ot American grafters, male and female ; 
the general atmosphere is that of the feverish night-life of 
New York, the life led by the monde and the demi-monde 
in the restaurants and cabarets of Broadway , anil the 
big situations are hammered home with that stark, brutal 
explosion of speech and emotion which half- thrilled half- 
shocked the English theatre-goer in such recent American 
plays as 44 Paid in Full,” “The Easiest Way” and 
44 Bought and Paid For.” We have purposely refrained 
from saying anything about Mr. Sturrock’s heroine from 
consideration of the fact that the gradual evolution of her 
character furnishes several of the remarkable surprises 
which the novel holds in store for the reader. We will 
only remark that Yvonne Sebastin makes a very lovely 
and alluring heroine, and that in her person the author, 
Mr Dudley Sturrock, furnishes yet another instance of the 
power which — so the popular novelists anil playwrights tell 
us — the almighty dollar, in whatever way acquired, seems 
* to exercise over men, and more particularly over women, 
,in the America of to-day. 44 The Distant Drum,” it will 
be gathered, is by no ipeans a pleasant story ; it is, never- 
theless, a story which is quite uncommonly absorbing and 
poignant. 

JAMES HURD. By R. O. Pro.vse. 6s. (Heineraann. ) 

* The advantages and limitations of narrative in the first 
/person axe well illustrated in this able novel. An intense 


psychological drama is envisaged through the medium of 
one Broadhurst, the intimate friend of James and Evelyn 
Hurd, parents of a seven-year-old boy, Warrie, a strange 
little gnome who posits a profound issue in ethics. The 
backgrounds in Sussex and in Ixcds are as skilfully drawn 
as the characters of the sorely tried parents, moderns both 
in the popular fashion of excessive sensibility and intro-' 
spcction. They talk voluminously to Broadhurst in co- 
gent explanations, their conversations sometimes amount- 
ing to monologue, and we long to find husband and wife 
face to face with their mutual problem ; but such a scene' 
is precluded by the method of narration chosen by the* 
author. A less able and subtle writer than Mr. Prowse 
would have left the reader listless, when ostensibly the 
Gordian knot he created has been cut, and the pathetic 
incubus vanishes from sight. But the reader is thrilled 
with expectancy, for a provocative vista of psychological 
possibilities is then opened up, and the conclusion leaves 
one in a state of active interrogation about James Hurd’s 
behaviour. Broadhurst, the recipient of the confidences, 
strikes one as a rather helpless looker-on at the bloodless 
tragedy, and as he is nowhere related to a world of his own, 
remains somewhat of a shadow. Readers who arc more 
interested in psychology than in action will l>c held by Mr, 
Prowse ’s theme ; but we deplore the fact that he did not 
chose a more agreeable one. To most of us a child is a 
symbol of delight, and some violence is done to .natural 
feelings when a child is exhibited as a symbol of terror. 

APRIL PANHASARD. By Muriel Hinc. 6s. (John Lane.) 

The chief attraction of Mrs Coxon’s stories is their 
simplicity, and 41 April Panhasard ” is no exception to the 
rule. Jt tells the history of a woman forced at last to 
divorce her dissolute husband, but her religious scruples 
prevent her from taking full advantage of her legal position. 
She endeavours to hide herself away in the tiny village of 
Coddeli-in-thc-Dale, and here she meets an American after 
her own heart ; but she refuses to marry him until she is 
not only legally but morally free. One of the most at- 
tractive features of the tale is the platonic affection evinced 
by April for young Boris, and how she helps him when he 
falls —helps him by that blessed attribute, womanly 
sympathy. Although there are many striking incidents 
in this book the mam issue is never lost sight of, for Mrs. 
Coxon undoubtedly wishes her readers to realize the one- 
sidedness of the present Divorce Laws, and in this she 
admirably succeeds. Books of this type arc so often marred 
by too much sensationalism, that it is refreshing to read 
one which steers clear of any such pitfalls. 

THE DIVINE FOLLY. By Ella MacMahon 6s. (Chapman 
& Hall ) 

44 He had married a good woman because he truly ad- 
mired goodness and longed after it, and forfeited her love 
and respect because he could not refrain from evil." This 
— the tragedy of Sir Laurence Adeane’s marriage-— is the 
mainspring of Miss MacMahon ’s new novel. The real 
victim of the tragedy is the proud sensitive woman who is 
temperamentally incapable of forgiving her erring husband . 
Blanche Adcane has nothing but cold contempt for Sir 
Lawrence, who in return treats her with a studied insolence 
and disregard for her feelings. This painful atmosphere is 
charged with fresh misery and bitterness for Blanche when 
she discovers that her intimate friend, Elma Fancourt, has 
captured her husband’s butterfly affection. Elma, indeed, 
develops into Blanche's worst enemy, ultimately threaten- 
ing to alienate — by the simple expedient of marrying him — 
St. John Adeane, the one invaluable friend left to the 
wronged wife. The outstanding feature of a novel rich in 
interesting characters is the clever representation of St. 
John Adeane and of Ruth Frere, the woman he loves. The 
unique spiritual influence which Ruth exercises over the 
more 44 earthy " people of the story is suggested with fine 
delicacy and power, and gives 44 The Divine Folly ** ft 
welcome note of sincerity and depth. 
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THE LA W RENSONS. By R. K. Woekes. 6s. (Constable.) t 

The Lawrensons were brothers living in a London suburb, 
ahd the conduct of the story makes it necessary for them 
to be Roman Catholic. Some of them were on the Stock 
Exchange, others were Barristers, Civil Engineers or what 
not ; and, as Mr. Peggotty says, their manners were like to 
those of the rough sea porcupine. Yet in spite of their 
pretence at being occupied with a world of affairs, and their 
assumption of a forbidding exterior, life was, to the Lawren- 
sons, nothing but an orgy of self-sactificc. Alice loves 
Massey and therefore marries Clive. But Clive discovers 
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as the most j aded novel-reader could wish.' From 
very first chapter the story goes with a swing and a sparkle, : 
and his ingenuity in inventing breathless situations is F oaa| 
of the author's moBt arresting qualities. The usual '#y34 : ! 
venture story is lamentably deficient, not only in 
character drawing, but in its dialogue. Mr. Bridges has 
neither of these faults. His characters arc clear-cut and ^ 
interesting, from the hero who tells the tale to Milford the ; 
butler, and their conversations are so natural and so well*' 
written that they give to the most unusual situations an 
atmosphere of actuality. 


the true state of affairs, that Alice and Massey have 
utterly sacrificed themselves to ensure his (Clive's) 
happiness. Clive docs not make the discovery until 
after his wedding and when he is indeed on liis way 
to Windermere with Alice upon their wedding journey ; 
so it will be seen that the author has contrived an ingenious 
dilemma. Clive is a Lawrcnson, however, as well as Massey, 
and consequently he also is an adept in self sacrifice ; and 
after a little reflection upon the matter (still in the train 
for Windermere) he secs his way to going one letter than 
Massey, if one may say so. A clever story tells liow Clive 
succeeded in restoring Alice to Massey, and how lie sacrificed 
himself to carry out this purpose. 


THE INSIDE OF THE CUP, By Winston Churchill. 
6s, net. (Macmillan.) 


THE MYSTERY OF DR. FU-MANCHU. By Sax Rohmer. t 

6s. (Methuen.) 

Dr. Fu-Manchu is a mysterious Chinese, possessed, * 
apparently, of a knowledge of all the known and a great ' 
many unknown sciences, and sworn to tho extermination ' 
of the entire white race. In fact, he is the Yellow Peril • 
incarnate. He has established himself in London, and as a 
beginning he has set about the murder of everybody who 
knows too much about recent developments in China, and 
the kidnapping of eminent scientists and inventors, whom 
he ships to his native country in order that they may 
assist in the making of the coming Yellow Empire of the 
world. Mr. Nay land Smith and Dr. Petrie (who tells the 
story) are the only Westerners who really grasp the colossal 
nature of the menace embodied in Fu-Manchu. Their 


Mr. Winston Churchill has taken a great step forward, 
one that will not only enhance his reputation and bring 
him a legion of fresh readers, but will add a deep feeling 
of attachment to the more purely intellectual admiration 
already excited by his historical novels. It is a remarkable 
step, a desertion of the drama of history for the drama of 
life itself. The epic of the creation of America is abandoned 
for the epic of the eternal warfare between self and selfless- 
ness. Instead of the birth of a nation, the birth of real 
manhood is here discussed. The main theme is the waning 
power of the Christian religion over human lives, and how 
by reconstruction, by new methods of presentation it 
might regain that power. The stage at first is filled with 
a group of selfish wealthy Americans. Some have frankly 
discarded religion, others, while professing great attach- 
ment to it, contradict their professions by their lives. 
They rule the church as they would a trust company, all 
the while keeping religion at arm’s length. Into this only 
too representative gathering is introduced a young clergy- 
man with high aspirations. He is not a Savonarola. 
There are “ dark corners " to his past life, but a divine 
discontent spurs him on. He comes into contact with the 
daughter of the wealthiest, the most Pharisaical of the 
business men. She, too, has a divine discontent ; in a 
natural reaction against a religion that produces such men 
as her father, she is something of an anarchist, a revolu- 
tionary. These two earnest, inquiring spirits gradually 
help each other on and upward to a new and more living 
faith, one with “ the penetrability of the ether." On 
the whole, the book leaves an ineffaceable impression 
by its earnestness and its loftiness of conception ; and 
the crown is set on the achievement by the beautiful 
portrait of the man who has climlx*d to the < onception of 
a broader, more spiritual Christianity, and at the same 
time is entirely absorbed by its spirit, the old man, Mr. 
Bentley. 


THE MAN FROM NOWHERE* By Victor Bridges. 6s. 

(Mills St Boon.) 

Mr. Victor Bridges has written an amazingly good 
adventure story in " The Man from Nowhere." It is 
frqjpkly sensational, and depends upon that well-known 
expedient, beloved of romancists from the days of Elizabeth 
to Charles Dickens, of two men happening to be exactly 
alike in appearance. But this is as much as Mr. Bridges 
borrows ; the rest is all his own, and is as new and original 


endeavours to thwart him, their failures and occasional 
successes, are well chronicled by Mr. Sax Rohmer. 
But the author does not seem to understand that a super- 
fluity of violence is bound to pall on the reader, and that 
a succession of murders, woundings and desperate situa- 
tions requires a more emphatic break than is supplied by 
the very mild love affair between Dr. Petrie and Karamanen, 
the slave of Fu-Manchu. Still, read in the right mood, 
" The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchu " may prove quite as 
thrilling as the author clearly intended it to be. 
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THE BOOKMAN TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS PRIZE 

POEM COMPETITION: 

! RESULTS. 


* This Competition has proved even more popular than 
we had anticipated Some two thousand entries have 
been received for it from all parts of the world, and 
if one half of the poems sent in fail to reach any 
high average, the average merit of the other half is *ery 
satisfactory The humorous poems, though many, are 
on the whole less successful than are the verses sent m 
lor the other two sections If we confess the truth, 
two or three of the worst of the sonnets, wntten m 
most evident seriousness, are distinctlv funnier than 
nearly all the intentionally humorous efforts It has 
been no light task to read and adjudicate upon this large 
number of poems but eveiy thing has been most carefully 
considered. We print in this Supplement the poems 
to which the prizes have been awarded, with a selection 
from the others, and aic pleased to say that not a few 
of the many we have had no space to do more than 
honourably mention aie of equal merit with some of 
those we have printed As tl e hrst prize had to be divi- 
ded, we 1 ave slightly increased it, and it is a little 
chastening to our nat onal vanity that l oth tl e wim ers 
are American** 

LYRIC S 

Wc have added a Guinea to th.s prize, and divide 
the sum of Six Guineas between Miss A J Burr, of En 
glewood. New Jersey, USA, and Miss Constance Lindsay 
Skinner, of 438, West 116th Street, New Yoik City, 
U.S.A., whose lyr cs, widely different m kind, are the two 
best we 1 ave received 

HIS SONG FOR Hi R WVKING 

'Tis dawn in the sky of the world, 

•Tis dawn m the sky of my heart, 

And oarth is the bud of a rose 
Whoso petals are trembling apart , 

So I come to y our door in the dawn, 

And I hi rathe you my life in a word. 

Yon would smile, you would lean from yout window, my queen, 
If you heard — if you heard. 

The air is all throbbing with lite, 

And I am a pulse of the flame, 

*AU breathless the universe beats 
lake a heart that is tuned to jour name. 

As the stars in their courses last night 

Kept time to each breath that >011 drew 

But our passion is dumb — oh, my love, you would come 

If you knew- if you knew I 

You would glow m the flush of the dawn 

You glitter so coldly above 

You would lean like a rose to his cry 

Who murns to the lips of \our lo\e 

You w^ld raise him who famts at your feet 

To a height that his hope never dared 

You would warm the poor clod in jour arms to a god, 

If you cared — if you cared 

Amici ta JosEPHiNr Burr 

SONG OF GRADLL MAKING 
(Indian ) 

Thou hast stirred 1 

When I lifted thy little cradle, 

The little cradle I am making for thee, 

I felt thee I 

The face of the beach smiled, 

I heard the pine-trees singing, 

In the White Sea the Dawn -1 agio dipped his wing. 

Oh never have I seen so much light 
Through thy father's doorway I 

(Waet thou pleased with thy little cradle ?) 


Last night I said “ When thi child comes, 

// it ts a Son — 

I will trim his cradle with shells 

And proudly I will bear him m lus rich cradle 

Past the doors of barren women 

All, all, shall sou my T ittic Chief 

In his rich cradle 1 

That was last night - 

Last night thou hadst not stirrod 1 

Oh, I know not if thou be son — 

Strong Chief, Great Fisher, Law of- Woman, 

As thy father is 

Or only Sorrow- Woman, Patient Serving Hands, 

Like thy Mother 
I only know I love thee — 

Thou Little One under my heart * 

tor thou didst move , and every part of me trembled* 

I will trim thy cradle with many shells, 

And with cedar fringes 

Thou slialt have goose feathers on th\ blanket 1 
I will bear thee in my hands along the beach, 

Singing — as the sea sings. 

Because the litth mouths of sand 
Are ever at her breist 

Oh Mother face of the Sea, how thou dost smile — 

And I have wondered it thy smiling 1 

An hi I Thy little feet — 

I felt them press me * 
lightly, lightly 
I hear them coming 

Like little brown leaves running over the earth — 

Little running leaves, wind hastened, 

On the sudden Autumn trails 1 

Farth loves the little running feet of leaves, 

(Ihy little feet ) 

0 K antsamiq'iia soe, Our Praised One, 

Let thcio be no more baircn women 1 
May thou bring no tears, my child 
When I bear thee in thy rii h cradle 

By the chanting sci paths where the women labor 
(Thou hast stirred l) 

Oil I haste, h iste, little feet 
Little brown feet lightly running 
Down the trail of the hunditd day si 

* * * * • 

The wind is white with rocking bird cradles. 

Day is m the eyes of the Sea 

Ah 1 nev or liav e I seen so much light 

1 hrough thy f it he r s doorw i> 

Con si Y\t r I indsay Skinner. 

Note — Kanfsamiqala so» — God that is, in His highest 
nature as thi all encompassing Supreme (or highest) praised One 
Ihe language is that ot a British Columbian coast tnbe 
(hwa kiutl) 

The Pri/ 1 oi J wo Gui\r vs is awaidcd to Mr E C 
Bucki ndtfc oi 5 Holly \ llhigc Higligatc N for 

THL OTI> UNKTST 

T ikt lantemc d ships on ebbing tides, 

J he stars drift out at dawn, 

And over the hills the groy dawn rides, 

In splendour of veils half drawn 
And tin old hushed longing stirs anew, 

I he old faint my story gleams. 

And the star road, the wind road 
Aro calling m my dreams 

Here in the streets thi lamps bum still, 

The mist clings, white and drawn, 

But my dreams are out on the windy hill. 

And the white roads of the dawn, 

Where the distance luios beyond, beyond, 

And the old Pan magic thrills 
In the sun-light, and the silence. 

And the wind among the hills 
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'For the old unrest is still untold, 

That is old as the world's first breath, 

Old as the sea and the stars are old, 

Older than life and death. 

And new as the last wind-flower that stars 
The tangle of the glen — 

The dawn's breath, the Spring's breath, 

And the breath of dreams in men. 

£. G. Buckeridge. 


Honourably mentioned : 






NOCTURNE. 


Dusk on the lake, as when I met you there 
In that immortal summer long ago. 

Have you forgotten that we found it fair ? 


■; i 


Dusk on the lake — Ah, Love, how young we were 1 
Hand within hand, your head held sidewise— so ; 
Dusk in your eyes and twilight in your hair. 

Dusk on the lake, and I alone to care 

Seeing you come not through the afterglow. 

Must all things be forgot that once were fair 1 
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LIGHT. 

Sunshine might never bo 
Joy undctiiod, 

Till your love greeted me : 
Then Heaven smiled. 


(Walter Adolf Roberts, 227, Waverley Place, N. Y., U.S.A.)r 

* 

IF I HAD KNOWN. /»; 


Sleep would not set me free 
Though morning broke, 

Till you looked down on me : 

Then I awoke. 

Dark was the earth and sea, 

Lonely the night, 

Till you came forth to me : 

Then there was light. 

(V. D. Goodwin, Lyndhurst, Gillingham, Kent.) 


FATA MORGANA. 


If I had known that One my heart loved best 
Could stab and hurt me more than words can tell 
And leave me lonely, with my love confest, 

If I had known — I had not loved so well 1 

If I had known that vows were idle air, 

That smiling cye9 could look with cold disdain 
On what they once deemed dearest and most fair, 

If I had known — I still might love again 1 

But there are dreams that grow and fade like flowers. 
For the.se I live, and toil, and make no moan, 

The Past is mine, and those dear, vanished hours 
Had never been, O Love— if 1 had known I 


I. 

Close down your hatches, O my heart ; 

Behold the soa begins 
To sweep the decks, the timbers start, 
The vessel reels and spins. 

II. 

Bombard us with your thundcrblasts, 

Wild mistress of the gale ; 

Though crack the cables, crash the masts, 
Thou shall not make us quail 1 


(Hilda Newman, 18, Pitt Street, Kensington, W.) 


THE SPIRIT OF NATURE. 

I know how she has grown : 

The fields have taken her for their own, 

And the sweet open air of heaven ; 

The new-ploughed earth is of her blood a part, 
The rising lark in Spring is in her heart. 

And in her spirit are sunset land'* at even. 


III. 

Ah, Fairy false, I’ve used thy chart ; 

Thou smilest when men drown. 

Close now vour hatches, O my heart ; 

Undaunted we’ll go down I 

(Dog-Rose, 16, Winchester Road, Oxford.) 

MY JEANIR. 

In a* the songs that liac been sung, 

An* a* tliat may come after — 

Ye’ll hear nae melodie mair sweet 
Than rings in Jeanic’s laughter ; 

Aye, in her gentle laughter ! 

In a* tho red gowd 1 ’ the warld 
That's set the misers dreaming, 

Ye ne'er will find a glint sac rare 
As in her ringlets gleaming ; 

In her soft ringlets gleaming ! 

I'm wac to think how a' the lads 
Maun envy me my denty ; 

I've pu'd the rose : still 1 ' the meads 
There’s gowans fair an' plenty ; 

Nac doot there'll aye bo plenty ! 

God fend you bonny gowden pow 1 
A 11 * tune her heart to laughter 1 
An* I'll be feal to you, my am. 

Thro' a* this life an’ after ; 

Please God, thro’ life —an’ after ! 

(A. L. Beatrice Sweet, 9, Shinryudo Chs. Azabu, Tokyo.) 

MY APRIL LADY. 

When all the sky is black with cloud 
And gone the day so fair, 

1 find the sun has left his rays 
To glisten in her hair. 

* And when again the shower is past 

And radiant are the skies, 

I find the shining after rain 
Reflected m her eyes. 

(May Jenkinson, 122, Palace Road, Tulse Hill, $.W.) 


All things tliat have no soil 

Of far dim cities, struggle and toil 

Tliat are nigh overcome with too much pain. 

All perfect tranquil things that lend release 
Unto the clouded soul and yield it peace, 

Those have conjoined unto her being’s gam. 

Those groups of silent trees, 

Fields of soft grass where quiet sheep take case* 

And those blue lulls beneath the sunset glow, 

The watching kine that in yon river pool 
Stand dripping to the flank with waters cool, 

These with her blood commingled long ago. 

Yet tho’ she is made one 

With natural things washed by the rain and sun. 

She is not alien to the world of men, 

The happy fields, ah, she is still their own, 

But tliat new tenderness, tliat graver tone, 

These sprang from worlds of pain beyond their ken. 

Those eyes of lucent grey, 

Are lovelier than an Autumn day, 

Clear as those stainless, starlit, southern skies, 

Yet they hold too all wealth of womanhood 
And pity of men that will not follow good, 

And in their depths a touch of sorrow lies. 

Those tender lips^ divine 

Are crimson -stained with earth's richest wine 
Crushed from the dewy fields, the ripening grain. 

Yet they are sacred with all passion sweet, 

Passion and tenderness within them meet, 

And they are fashioned strong enough for pain. 

Ah, heart divinely glad, 

The world to thee cannot be wholly sad 
Who hast within thee nature's own ground-tone, 

The blitheness of blown grasses late in Spring, 

Skylarks tliat o'er the young fields raptly sing, 

And trees that all their tenderest green have shown. 

Ah, spirit placid-still, 

This earth’* too restless sorrow never will 
Wholly withdraw from thee thy steadfast powers, 

Who hast breathed deep the peace of growing things. 
Even so hast learned the lesson nature bnngs 
That thou hast touched the spirit of wild flowers. 

(Philosophos, Christchurch, Canterbury, New Zealand.) - 
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SNOWDROPS. 


You sent me snow-drops, dear, the when 
Your love grow cold. 

Three little words : three little tears, so white 
So cold and yet so kind : I knowing then, 
Went to a misty land, and there grew old. 


THE BOOKMAN. 
? K August 1913* 

I have climbed as you have done, 

To the tower at set of sun — 

Crying from its parlous height, 

" Watchman, tell us of the night.** 


I have stolen at midnight bell, 
Like you, to the secret cell, 
Shuddering at its charnel breath — 
Left lockfast the spectre. Death. 


In winter time I come again, and lo — 

Snowdrops, a little choir above thy head, 

Sing me thy love returned, that I may know 
Thou waitest for me with the Blessed Dead. 

(Alex. Zealley, n, Guilford Street, London, W.C.) 


APOLOGY. 

What if another made my Song, 

And what if another tuned my Lyre ? 

Must I fetter my feeble tongue 

And faint in the clasp of a dumb desire ? 

Wliat though my voice may lie harsh ami weak — 

It may yet ring true on a single tone, 

May sound some note of the truth I seek 
In the words of a Song that is not my own. 

What though my hands on the trembling strings, 
Unskilled and coarse, arc a grief to me ? 

Sometimes a thrill of rapture rings 

In the chords of a borrowed Harmony. 

Poet of Might, I have sung your Song, 

l^aurel-crowned Bard, I have swept your Lyre. 

Pardon, 1 pray you, my seeming wrong, 

For the sake of Small W r it and a Great Desire. 

(Archibald J. A. Wilson, Canigon, Oakhurst Avenue, 
Rondebosch, Cape Town, South Africa.) 


LYRIC. 

The little cares of house and home 
Weighed heavy as I trod the street, 

Then broke the bells of Evensong 
Upon my heart m cadence sweet. 

And lo ! beyond the burdened trees, 

Beyond the dim and fading lands, 

Hung, shining, like a perfect pearl, 

The House that is not made with hands. 

(Ethel Ashton Edwards, 15, Brookside, Cambridge.) 


SITTING ON A GATE. 

Sitting on a gate in the fields that met the morning, 

Watching for the cows that would pass me m the lane ; 
Half-an-hour to breakfast — the bell would give me warning, 
Time, first, to peep at Aladdin's lamp again ! 

Chickens fed and pigs fed (and I had helped the feeding), 
One quick run through the daisies and the dew 
Brought me to the gate, with a fairy-tale for reading : 

Thus, in life's dawn, the merry morning flew. 

Sitting on a gate in the lane they called the Lovers’, 
Throned, king and queen, ’twixt the roses and the may. 
Guarded from the road by the friendly beech-w’ood covers, 
Talked wc, and laughed we, the light-foot hours away. 
Wreathing hat and hair with the wayside roses, 

Life itself a rose that had never seen the rue, 

Sharing together our poets and our posies — 

Thus, in love's dawn, the happy morning grew. 

Sitting on a gate in the valley that is darker, 

^ Darker and deeper, than any vale of oarlh, 

Sight fails and heart fails ; limbs colder grow and starker, 
Yet the gate will open on lands of morning mirth. 

Waiting for the joy of the rosy dawn departed, 

Waiting for the love that the fuller morning knew, 

Glad, not sad, for the grey is golden-hearted — 

Thus, in Death's dawn, the morn makes all things new. 

(Diana Royds, Heather Cottage, Win ton, Bournemouth.) 


THE CHATELAN. 

1 have built one, so have you ; 

Paved with marble, domed with blue, 
Battlement and ladies* bower, 

Donjon keop and watchman's tower. 


I have used your lure to call 
Choice guests to my golden hall : 

Rarely welcome, rarely free 
To my hospitality. 

In a glow of rosy light 

Hours, like minutes, take their flight — 

As from you they fled away, 

When, like you, I bade them stay. 

Ah, the protty flow of wit. 

And the good hearts under it ; 

While the wheels of life go round 
With a most melodious sound. 

Not a vestige anywhere 
Of our grim familiar, Care — 

Hoses * from the trees of yore 
Blooming by the rivers four. 

Not a jar, and not a fret ; 

Ecstasy and longing met. 

But why should I thus define — 

Is not your chateau like mine ? 

Scarcely were it strange to meet 
In that magic realm so sweet. 

So ! I’ll take this dreamland train 
Bound for my chateau in Spain. 

(Rosslyn, Grafton Book-Room, Khyber Pass.) 


FAIRIES. 

I can hear the fairies calling from the meadows far away, 
Where the daffodils are gleaming through a veil of misty grey ; 
In the magic of the morning, where the joyous sea-winds blow 
Over mountain-tops with golden gorse a-glow 1 

I can hear the fairies calling from the king-cups all a-sheen 
Through a mist of white spray falling down a glen of flickering 
green, 

Where a blue-bell-carpet covers all the ground beneath their feet, 
And the black-birds call a greeting loud and sweet. 

Fairies, if I heed your calling, it I take your out-stretched hands 
Will you lead me through the sunrise to your mystic, golden 
lands i 

“ If vour heart is as a child’s heart, you shall cross the sunrise 
bar 

And the ocean that is lighted by a star. 

“ Your shall see our land of gladness hills all green and gold 
and grey, 

You shall wander in the blue-bell glen beside the tossing spray ! '* 
So I go to meet the fairies, childhood's joys once more to find, 
With the world and caic and trouble left behind 1 

(Mona Douglas (aged 14), 37. Bentinck Street, Birken- 
head, Cheshire.) 


GARDEN AND MEADOW. 

I know a garden whero summer breezes blow, 

Where the shadows linger idle all the day, 

You may hear the golden laughter of the sunbeams come ami 
go. 

'Neath the honeysuckle hedges and the may , 

Where the roses love to cluster, and the bold nasturtium dwells 
You may hear the fairy music of the Canterbury bells. 

I know* a daisy-field open to the sky — 

Little birds a-swingmg on the meadow-sweet — 

You may rest and none shall find you where the grasses grow 
so high, 

And clover-blossoms kiss your weary feet. 

While o'er the hedge dividing float the garden sounds and smells 
And the fragrant little tinkle of the Canterbury bells. 
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I know a daisy-field just at set of sun, — 

Could the very fields of Eden be more fair ? — 

O to lie among the grasses when the day is nearly done 
And the meadow's hushed in radiance 1 — how 1 love to linger 
there, 

Where clover-blooms and daisies grow in tiny hills and dells, 
And listen to the tinkle of the Canterbury bells. 

(Beatrice St. Leger, George, Cape Province, S. Africa.) 


We also honourably mention : 

Charlotte M. Mew (London W.C.), Syned (Johannesburg),*. 
No Hope (Victoria, Australia). Fred. B. Wood (Newfound- 
land), Florence M. Bradford (tamlon, S.W.), Ethel Weltch 
(Aldeburge-on-Sea), Guenn F. Newham (Wye, Kent), Emily 

A. Davidson (Glasgow) Duke Mulloy (London, N.W.), 1m- 
vemvane (New South Wales, Australia), Rydal (Lewisham), 
E. Jotham (Isle of Man), W. M. Lodge (Upper Norwood), A. 
H. Smith (Great Yarmouth), Granta (Cambridge), Roslyn 
(Auckland, N.Z.). T. P. Stuart (Dublin), Silver-Pen (Ealing), 
E. Lovel Langton (Burton-on-Trent), B. R. M. Ilethcrington 
(Carlisle), Elizabeth Eaton (Thempston, Beds.). Constance 
Lindsay (New York), Anita Lea (Liverpool), W. K. Hamilton 
(Cape Town), Emily Howson Taylor (Patricroft, Lancs.), V. 
Gillespie (London, S.E.), Florence Bagster (Kendal), K. C. 
Lansdown (London, N.E.), Furnlcy Maurice (Victoria, 
Australia), V. D. Chapman (Burnham, Somerset), Marion 
(London, N.R.), C. H. Whitby (Yeovil), Alton Locke 
(Yorkshire), Isaac Jackson (Greenock), E. C. C. Cunning ton 
(London, E.C.), Helen Wickham (Hampstead), Goldusa 
(London, S.W.), F. A. (Maidenhead). J. H. Langlors (Leeds), 
H. Gilbert Martin (London, S.E.), Grace Ashby (N. Devon), 
Ethel Mary Casson (London, N.), Beatrice Craig (Co. Derry, 
Ireland), A. E. M. Baker (London, N.W.), Mangoma (S. 
Africa), Gwyn Elton (High Barnet), Sinah H. West (Ply- 
mouth), W. Morris (Cornwall), M. E. Seed (Durham), 
K. L. Lyon (London, S.W.), John Wilcox (Mansfield), 
Mark (Edinburgh), C. Field (London, N.W.), Forest Love 
(Shrewsbury), J. M. Owston (London, S.W.), F. P. Day 
(London, N. E.), Marutsa (London. W.), P. H. B. L. (Ox- 
ford), E. A. Kirsten (Thornton Heath), T. H. L. (London, 
N.W.), J. H. Righton (Southport), Maud Marion Burnell 
(Ashford), E. T. Sand ford (Cornwall), John Carlton (London, 
N.), Thos. Platt (Ncwcastle-on-Tyne), Geo. A. C. MacKinlay 
(Glasgow), A. E. Wise (Leicester), Annette Heard (Swanagc), 
Harebell (Dublin), Alena Killoran (London, S.W.), O. II. R. 
Layton (Westgate-on-Sea), P. G. Dowling (Dublin), A. 
Eastwood (Southampton), Annie G Ilopkins (London, N.) f 
H. F. C. Skinner (London, S.E.), Julia Rose Carling (Ply- 
mouth), M. Crump, (London N.W.), D. K. Boilcau (Bath), 

B. Mann (Cheltenham), E. A. Lawrence (Liverpool), Vox 
Harmonica (Melbourne, Australia), A. II. Lcgat (Sand- 
gate), K. L. Saxbec (London, W.C.), N. M Cook (Lancaster), 
E. M. Preston (London, W.), E. Simms (Brighton), Marjorie 
Christmas (Scvenoaks), S. M. (Burnley), T. Scharf (London, 
E.), Dorothy Grant Gibbings (Derby), G. J. Baldock 
(Hants), M. T. (Torquay), David Stothart (Edinburgh), 

J. D. S. (Glasgow), K. Duffin (Belfast), Elizabeth P. Sholl 
(Bristol), Neville Bodcn (Kamsgate), G M. Hennings (St 
Albans), Muriel Wiles (Madras, S. India), C IC. Little (New 
South Wales), Muriel F. Watson (Vancouver, B C\), Grace 
Hodsdon Boutelle (Minnesota), A. M. Aldous (Satfron 
Waldon), G. B. Smith (Staffs.), Mrs. Trevelyan Thomson 
(Yorks.), Doris Dean (Bromley, Kent), Alba Longa (London, 

S.E.), H. R. Smith (Newcastlc-on -Tyne), Elaine Lorraine 
(Lancs.), E. R. (Derby), J. L. Girvin (Spennymoor) , Lena 
Jephson (Cambridge), Grace Frankficld (Eltham, Kent), 
Lilian Gillespie (Isle of Wight), M. C. James (London, 
N.W.), Alice D. Neal (Yorkshire), Elian Hughes (London, 
W.), N. Lois Healey (Preston), Chris. W. Martin (Kent, 
Tristran Lovelace (Oxford). Kay Browne (Hythe), W. 
Turner (Godalming), W. S. Howden (Lincoln), G. II. 
Bonner (Birmingham), Ilya (Woodford Green), J. R. 
Allardyce Nicoll (Glasgow), C. E. (Launceston), A. Newton 
(Carnarvon), G. J. Holme (Great Malvern), Louis C. Marolf 
(Iowa, U.S.A.), C W. Kent (Manchester), James Clarence 
Martyn (Victoria, Australia), M. Lynn Hamilton (Victoria, 
Australia), Edward J. Hoar (Philadelphia, U.S.A.), Ariel 
(Johannesburg, S. Africa), Amy I. Price (Tasmania), May 
Berkeley (London, S.E.), Artifex (London, S.FL), Ellis Morley 
(Edinburgh), F. H. Cockle (Tunbridge Wells), K. Warren 
Hall (London, N.W.) Olive Turpin (Lancs.), M Dawes 
(Southport), Geo. W. Turner (Burnley), Tamar Faed (Edin- 
burgh), Kathleen A. Foley (Salisbury), LenaMcNab (Leith), 
Edward Gleave (St. Helens), Noel D.Braitiiwaitc ( Ashton - 


under-Lyne), J. Isaacs (London, N.E.), C. H. Isles (London, 
N.), Lettie Cole (Herefordshire), Robert David German (Car- 
diff), A. E. Lester (Huntingdon), Mugwump (Cardiff), John 
Smellie Martin (Motherwell), M. E. Painter (Wimbledon), 
Bernard Delorme (London, N.), A.E.B. (Birmingham), Jean 
Talbot (Birkenhead), William Thornton Brocklebank 
(Darlington), Mary E. Hobson (Leeds), Roger Lamson, junr. 
(North Carolina, U.S.A.), K. Lewis (Mansfield), Osav 
(Cheshire), W. H. Baily (London, S.W.), M. E. Boyle 
(Perthshire), Nemo (Wakefield), Arthur Charlton (Derby), 
William Sainfoin Chesterfield (London, W.), A. Kiel Myron. 
(Johannesburg), L. J. Villiers (Melbourne, Australia), 
Mornington (Otago, N.Z.), R. P. M. Cay (Kent), Ivor Murray 
(London, S.W.), Kowhai (Wellington, N.Z.), G. Lisle 
Hin marsh (Cardiff), Bassett Green (Coventry), Ambrose 
Vickers (Liverpool), Arthur Gordon (Ontario), Marcella 
Whitaker (Dewsbury), Leslie Comber (London, N.), W. E. 
Bott (Grimsby), E. W. Priest (Norwich), Theodore Maynard 
(London, W.) t Maurice I. Frank (London, N.W.), Alice 
Edwardes (Condon, W.C.), Guy Pearson (British Columbia), 

T. Shaddock (Devon), Marian F. Stringer (London, N.), 
Hilda Newman (London, W.), Guy Chester (Penarth), 
Lois Payne (Edgbaston), Henry Chas. Suter (Middlesex), 
Marjorie Barnard (London, S.W.), R. J. Martin (Sheffield), 
John Spence (Orkney), A. F. Bell (Hove), Henrietta Ban- 
croft (London, N.W.), Pax (Sheffield), F. Foulger (Somerset), 

C. L. Read (Northants), Ellen Kullmann (Manchester), 

A. M. W. (Arbroath, N.B.), Augustus H. Cook (London, 
N.W.), F. Hern (Hants), C. H. Keith Hibblethwaitc (Not- 
tingham), S. E. H. (London, W.), James Mitchell (Edin- 
burgh), J. Fletcher (Northampton), Emily Cornell (Up. Nor- 
wood), John P. Wynne (Manchester), Hilary Dane (South 
Devon), Janet Jeffrey (Midlothian), Owen Waires (Stafford), 
Ernest Adolph-Carr (Trinidad, B.W.I.), James Ormerod 
(Bolton), Fcmina (W. Derby), Maximus (Dublin), W. H. 
Clements (London, E.), Josephine M. Lumley (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), Marjorie N. How (London, N.), Mary T. de Lautour 
(Hants), Mrs. Stephen Parker (Yorks.), A. E. Johnson (Sask., 
Canada), Poetaster (Yorks.), E. M. Theobald (Bath), M. 
Troughton (Cape Town), A. Howe (Adelaide, S. Australia), 
Dudley Stow (London, N.), Grace Gibson (Dublin), Edith 
Ives Woodworth (Minn., U.S.A.), John F. Waddington 
(Ontario, Canada), Robert Bowden (Edinburgh), G. M. 
Measham (Newcastlc-on-Tyne), A. G. K. (Nottingham), J. J. 
Geake, (Guildford), A. M. Paner (Hants ), Ford (Broxham, 
N.B.), Andax (Dover), Doris Smith (Burton-on-Trent), 
Frank Cox (London, S.W.), Muriel E. George (Lewes), Emily 
Lewis (Mansfield), Edmund Howard (London, S.W.), 
Edith Furniss (Birkenhead), M. McDonnell (Glasgow), 

B. M. Morris (Bath), 1\ V. Poore (Andover), F. L. M. Mac- 
Corkindalc (Forfar), Dorothy Plimpton (London, S.W.), 
M. A. P. Price (Birmingham), Katherine A. Fletcher 
(Winchester), Jack Blaustein (London, W C.), V. N. Solly 
(Harrogate), Stanley Simpson (Cheshire), Winifred Good- 
win (London, S.W.), A. L. (Southport). Alan Glenn (Man- 
chester), Horace Shipp (Gloucestershire), Editha L. Blaikley 
(London, N ), J. M. Jennings (l)evonport), A. Maclean 
(Argyllshire), Euphemia Dalglcish (Leith), P. J. Frawley 
(Coventry), E. S. Heron (Chester), William Smith Scott 
(Birmingham), Tlcdley V. Storey (Brighton), J. W. Houchin 
(Essex), M. Arnold Foster (London, W.), A. R. C. Eaton 
(Forest Gate), Dorothy Isabel Smith (Gravesend), George 
Fletcher (Jarrow-on-Tync), Harry R. King (Dublin), 
Helen K Watts (Nottingham), A. Gordon Huntley (Ceylon), 
A. M. Bowycr-Kosman (London, W ), Albert Fuller (Cardiff), 
W. H. Puckridge (Berks.), George Henry Badger (Texas, 

U. S.A.), K. L Clark (Derby), Alex. Mitchell (Edinburgh), 

C. II. P. Mayo (Harrow), Emily Kington (Perthshire). 

I. A. C. Smith (Edinburgh), W. G. Plant (Stoke-on-Trent), 
Harry Fowler (London, N.E.), E. M. Ellerby (Herts), Ruth 
Herndon Burr (Conway Ark.), CL M. Measham (Ncwcastle- 
on-Tyne), J. Cartwright Frith (Kings Norton), E. Whctnall 
(Cheshire), Jeanne Butler (Gloucester), E. G. Hoare (Bath), 
M. Bach (Seaford), J. CL Fletcher (tandem, W.C.), 

C. P. Raydon (London, S.W.), R. N. Watson (Southport), 
tauncelot II. Stuckey (Taunton), S. B. Irene Bell (London, 
W.C.), Lily E. Lord (Amersham Common), A. A. Legg 
(Brighton), A C. Welsh (Victoria, Australia), Emily Shore 
(Worthing), Frank Brebner, junr. (Aberdeen), Alex Brown 
(Edinburgh), J. C. Church (Yorks.), Mabel Knight (Bromley) 
M. K. Wiens (London, S.E.), Janet Clunas (Nairn), Muriel 
Turner (Bournemouth), P. M. Jones (Aberystwyth), Ivan 
Adair (Dublin), Will Herford (Georgia, U.S.A.), Gladys 
Ridgway (Birmingham), it. A. Pearson (Fleet), John J. 
Gurnett (Essex), M. F. Cock (Middlesex), A. S. Middleton 
(London, S.E.), Glamerton (Aberdeen), A. B. Dawes, junr. 
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(Southport), £. H. Swanson (London, N.), Maura (York- 
shire), Avift (London, W.), Artenudorus (London, N.E.), 
Herbert Hodder (Kingston-on-Thames), J. A. S. Wilson 

E burgh), K. E. Hunt (North Shields), Jonathan Tate, 
(Belfast), Muriel Kenny (Cambridge), Miss Mac- 
d (Bridge of Allan, N.B.), Percy Thomas (London, N.), 
Christina (London, S.W.), E. R. North (Bucks), D. Stuart 
Wilkes (Midlothian), I<. W. King (London, S.E.), Chas. 
Parkin (Felling-on-Tyne), Andrew Patterson (Edinburgh), 
Robert D. Rossmalc (Isle of Wight), Oswald J. Francis 
(Cardiff), Dalton Stone (Brighton), B. M. Grantoff (London, 
S.W.), H. S. S. (Sicily), E. E. Kitton (Norwich), Thos. Reid 
(Stirling), Wm. Jevons (London, N.E.), Bertram Newton 
(London, N.), H. J. Dawtrey (Southport), Vivian Fisher 
(Cumberland), Wm. Taylor Burkitt (Bradford), Lotus 
(London, N.W.), V. A. Pearn (Guildford), E. H. Kenney, 
junr. (London, S.E.), Florence E. Briggs (S. Devon), Claude 
W. Cundy (Nottingham), A. K. Lewis (Newcastlc-on -Tyne), 
W. Turner (London, S.W.), (\ G. Palmer (Midlothian), 
Percy Haseldon (New Brighton), J. Berkley (Andover), 
E. M. Purkis (Gloucester), K. Hodgetts (Bricrlcy Hill), 
R, F. Reynolds (Menoneth), M (\ Haythome (Liverpool), 
Mark Bowman (Kingston-on-Thames), Wilfred Dale 
(London, S.W.), Nurna (London, N.K.), Jingo Irvine (Peter- 
head), A. S. Barnard (Walsall). E. V. Herring (Weston- 
super-Mare), W. L Collyer (Reading), F. M. Bradford (Lon- 
don, S.W.), Thos. Carey (Jersey City, U.S.A.), Wm. Holloway 
Westgatc-on-Sea), L, L. Little (Washington, U.S.A.), 
N. A. N. Marshall (Oxford) and N. D. Gullick (Clifton). 

SONNET ON SOME FAMOUS 
ENGLISHMAN. 

The Prize of Five Guineas is awarded to Mr. E. J. 
Martin, of 43, Church Hill, Penistone, Sheffield, for : 

ROBERT GREENE, 1560 1502. 

Faster the pots went round * with sorry crack 
The ribald laugh broke like a stick too dry : 

And wenches unashamed and jauntily 
For wanton gibe gave wanton answer back 
One bulbing voice boomed over all the wiatk 
From where red-bearded, bold of clnn and eye. 
Sprawled Hector of the pot house, in that st\c 
Lord of the lousy trull and cogging jack. 

Till suddenly, incongruous as a prayer, 

Said one, "A madrigal, Roberto Greene ! M 
And in a hush hell's orchestra was spent : 

Faded then cut-throat, bully, knave and quean. 

And floated down a lane a country air — 

*’ Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content.” 

L. J. Makiin. 

The Prize of Two Guineas is awarded to Mr. George 
M. Capper, of Manchester Buildings, Melinda Street, 
Toronto, Canada, for : 

SJR WALTER SCOI 1 . 

Like that old prophet who in vision stood 
Rapt, in the silent valley of the dead 
Around him, as in charnel house, lav spread, 

The dry bones of a nameless multitude . 

Then spake a voice unto that Seei good, 

Prophesy life . And lo, he prophesied. 

'I hen bone to Ihwc and flesh to flesh were wed, 

And a vast army rose with life endued. 

Thou wert no less a seer whose wizard pen 
Uttered in thought, the resurrection word ; 

And straightway trom the heather and the fen, 

The noise as of a coming host w r as heard , 

And an immortal brood of maids and men, 

Stood upright, by thy breath of magic stirr’d. 

CliOKt.E M C M»1M- K 

Honourably mentioned : 

HENRY FAWCETT 

(” Sans peur et sans reproche ”) 

A mossy stone above the daisied mould 
Beside a village church 1 Is this the last 
Now left us ? Nay, his memory doth hold 

Our hearts in iron bonds iorged strong and fast, 


Chains in the white-hot mould of suffering cast : — 

Like the blind singer's voice in days ol old, 

That echoes from the shadows of the past, 

Piercing the gloom with notes of liquid gold. 

What was the charm that won him every heart ? 

A heart itself made strong to conquer fate : 

A life whose own lost joy did but impart 
Fresh zeal to serve his people and the state : 

A soul in earthly darkness set apart 

To catch the dawning beams from Heaven’s gate. 

(B. M. Skeat, Ph.D., Baliol School, Sedbcrgh, Yorkshire.) 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare the Man, was like most other men : 

Frail as his neighbours and as prone to sin, 
Wasting the product of his peerless pen 

False fleeting love and worldly wealth lo win. 
Shakespeare the Pokt of the master mind, 

Who touched dead lore and made it live anew, 
World's wit and wisdom m one tome confined. 

And mortals with immortal stylus drew : 

He cannot die the whilst his labours last, 

But lives for ages in his deathless rhyme. 
Growing in glory till all things are past, 

And Death has paid its latest toll to Time: 

Till Time, like to a withered leaf, shall die 
In the dense forest of Eternity. 

(John H. Ingram, 1, Hollingbury Terrace, Brighton/ 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Sad critic Poet 1 Love is not for thee ; 

Thv spirit's flame in mist is hid too deep, 

Mist of the heights thy questing feel still keep 
While we are faint for warm humanity, 

And the rich failing of an ecstasy. 

No wilder beauty makes out senses leap 
Than that of moonlight on the roofs asleep, 

Silver and sable, pearl and ivory, 

Wrappings for sadness Stay, we would demand 
Did thy high purpose never need the hand 
Of common loves to leaven and sustain ? 

Shamed of our stupid homage wc refrain, 

Lest you should sift its meaning with a sigh. 
Probe, analyse, and, smiling slow, pass by. 

(Edith Furniss, 22, Bentley Road, Birkenhead.) 


SHAKESPEARE. 

The light of one that lit his lustrous age 

With brief bright splendour, sank ere vcl the day 
Caught half the glow of its triumphal ray. 

Or gave to time song’s perfect heritage . 

And hope fell stricken, hope that should assuage 
Grief, when within the tragic arms oi May 
licr golden melodist in silence lay 
When Marlowe’s light died from the English stage. 

But u] » the clouded darkness men saw climb 
The quivering splendour oi a dawn supreme, 

A sovereign glow tlial lit the face of time 

With light as bright as man's most radiant dream 
Conceived of Godhead, such a light .sublime 

As death should sla\ not, nor tune’s self unbeam 

(J. B. O’Hara, South Melbourne College, Australia/ 


JO FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

l'hou tamest from afar to this dim sphere, 

Rapt singer whose celestial lyre was strung 
With tar-resounding strings that ever rung 
In tunc with beauty, love, and truth austere. 

For those angchc strains thou once didst hear 
In groves of Paradise so sweetly sung, 

Thou wouldst impart to us, with mortal tongue 
Singing immortal songs to mortal ear 
Vexed was thine earthly pilgrimage, thy feet 
Stumbled in thorny paths, yet joy was thine, 

Thy spirit soared on pinions strong and fleet. 

Oh ! Fame exalts tlice, Time for thee shall twine 
Undying laurels, poets thrill to greet 

Thy Ph«rnix-soiil consumed bv lire divine 

(Mrs. C. I*. F. Ferner. io. Hamilton Park Terrace, 

( rlasgi >\v ) 
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STEVENSON. 

High on the lonely mountain lop he lies, 

Amid the verdure of an alien land ; 

Below his grave the warm Pacific strand 
Outstretches to the hue of tropic skies ; 

And round these seas of old romance there plies 
A fleet of craft by his wide famy manned 
With pirates bold, and treasure-seeking band, 

And mutineers with wild and murd'rous cries. 

From Scottish coast and reef-girt ish* they sail, 

To linger by this far Samoan shore, 

Where lies the Idler of the wild sea-tale, 

Who plans their long, strange journeyings no morg. 
Child-heart, wise brain, spirit unciuenclicd and gay - 
Surely some fettered And passed this way ! 

(Lilia Gormliuillc; McKay. Sarawai Street, Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand.) 


SAMUEL RICH A RDSON . 

Novelist anti Li* rib k- Writer. 

All ye who seek no high experience 

Of gay Romance more richly deck’d than lile, 
Who love the good, the pure, haters of strife 
And such as cherish the soul's excellence, 

To Richardson may turn with confidence, 

Savour tlic essence of his pages, rife 
With happiness of husband, child and wife 
And Life’s small pleasures writ with eloquence. 

From Fleet Street’s busy hive he looked anti saw 
Gay libertines and ladies of degree, 

And simple rustics daz'd by London town ; 
Then said the honest printer, ” T will draw 
True portraits that all ye who read may see 
A mirror held to noble, gentle, clown.” 

(K. B. Ince, Jarvis Brook, Sussex.) 


THOMAS HOOD. 

Renown awoke upon his dexterous game 

Of kindling mirth from words together thrown ; 
Nor had he by that gay pursuit alone 
From Life's grim lips unworthily won lame , 

But deeper far and loftier was his claim 

Upon the world the world that having known 
His wit, is yet scarce reconciled to own 
The poet’s title in the jester’s name 

Dauntless as frail, through bitter faring sweet, 

He challenged woe with laughter; m his heart 
Fortitude’s hold w r as chanty’s retreat , 

And fancy lent Ins mind her gossamer wing ; 

And through his soul, that song drew not apart. 
The harmony of lumself rose triumphing 

(J. Cartwright Frith, Charlton, King’s Norton.) 


mwwiN. 

In humble guise 'I ruth keeps, as oft, her state, 

As in the starry heights Yet a great mind 
May quail before that judge, and willing find 
More easy ways. Oh, Ignorance and Hate 
Ye spared not Galileo old and blind ! 

For Socrates, whose soul ye could not bind, 

The poisoned cup ! When Truth and Freedom mate 
All things created join their triumph late » 

Truth stood amidst us crying " If ye fail 

The very stones will speak ! ” And, lo, they spoke 
As did all living things. Oh, God we hail 

Thy Truth ! We hail Thy servants ! Such men broke 
Fix’d falsity. How great, yet childlike each — 

Bold leaders straining for the light they reach ! 

(Margaret Dunn (S. Africa), 8, Melrobc Gardens, Hammer- 
smith.) 


And skyward-smiling flowers. Here, indeed, 

Thou hadst a hentage of beauty blest 
By a most fervent soul, which loved to read 
God in the world, and all things at 'their best. 

To weave a halo round a flower’s face, 

And clothe a daisy with an angel's grace. 

(Christine D. Smith, io, Bond Street, Wakefield, Yorks.) 


CAPTAIN SCOTT. 

Now, while our eyes arc wet with recent tears 
Pride thrills our hearts, beholding a new name 
in shining letters on the scroll of fame — 

Our land’s last hero — peer among his peers. 
Steadfast of purpose, strong in face of fears 

To that drear, desolate, ice-bound land he came 
A hard- won, dear-bought victory to claim 
Over the hidden secrets of the years. 

Too great the price I we cry ; but who can judge ! 
In God’s great purposes there is no waste ; 

Tm mortal fame by death must oft be won ; 
What he gave freely England dare not grudge 
By death his name’s in deathless mem'ry placed 
And to his work a nation cries ” Well done ! ” 

(A. Walton, 22 , Market Street, Gainsborough.) 


CARLYLE. 

Grey, rugged seer, none comes as yet to claim 
Thy mantle - -deemed by one a thought too worn, 

Too sombre by another ; nay, *1 is torn 
By mountain vigils, scorched by leaping flame 
Of fierce endeavour In thy very name 

Clangs tumult and a call to arms Behold, 

We sleep . . . Come thou and wake us 1 As of old 
Yearn over us, denounce, command, reclaim ! 
intolerant lover of thy fellow-men, 

Shall any other hand have power to free 

Such cleansing winds of anger ? And thy smile — 
Where shall that sudden splendour burn again 
As conquering sunrise on a stormy sea, 

Kindling deep, weary eye* like thine, Carlyle ? 

(Grace Hoclsdon Boutclle, Unity House. Corner 3rd 
Street and 17th Avenue, N. Minneapolis, Minnesota.) 


BYRON. 

" To our children he w ill be but a name to us he is still a man, 
young, noble, and unhappy.” Afcu,aulay. 

A name, no more ? While storms uproot the tree, 
While a man’s arm or woman’s heart be strong, 
While there is wine or anger or the sea. 

This mastcr-suigcr shall outlast his song. 

He flashed a torch in the sunken face of Rome, 

O’er gleaming Venice, and she shone more bright- 
Jctsam he was, a clot of bitter foam. 

He laughed above the coffin of Delight. 

Stainless his name should be who is but a name : 

This man had frailties, lapses, vices. Yes-- 
Critic, out scalpel ! cut to the quick of shame, 

Gloat or gloss over, sift Ins sins and guess. 

A rake who turned fool-errant at the end 1 
It is a young mail dead Deal kindly, friend. 

(Mrs. E. M. Mott, Berth, Ruthin, North Wales.) 


SHELLEY. 

linperial singer, minister of light ! 

Far reaching as the measureless dome of sky, 
Pure as the tenderness of love’s first sigh, 
Crowned with a nation’s worship and the might 
Of endless sympathy, upon a height 

Where envy withers and false idols die ; 

Praise halts, unnerved in wonder to descry 
Thy wing6d message in its radiant flight 1 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Thine was a heart so delicately true 

To what thou love* 1st, that thou couldst not twine 
Ear-flattering phrase, and fancy seeming new 

Round simple things whose meaning was Divine — 
Thus from thy soul, O Prophet, breathed the song 
Of happy Nature ; birds whose melodies 
Rang in thy heart ; the leaves, that whispering throng 
Of forest-children ; and the surging breeze ; 


The struggle of humanity was thine, 

Its dreams and aspirations sad with age, 

And placid suffering heard thy trumpet call 1 
And in the alchemy of hues divine 

Thy magic traced them on life’s blotted page, 

To vivify and glorify them all. 

(Isidore G. Ascher, 7, Bullingham Mansions, Kensington.) . 
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THE BROWNING LOVE LETTERS. 

HE TO HER. 

And this is fame 1 that after we arc gone 
Before the books that either of ns wrote 
These should be prized ; each tender, loving note 
The world would seek to snatch and gaze upon. 

And some men say that 1 had better done 
To burn them all, lest anyone should gloat 
O'er sacred tilings, and talk of them, and quote. 

I kept them ; 1 destroyed not even one. 

But you, dear, you — you know and understand 
I wanted them until niy latest breath. 

We'll let them squabble, pry, or disapprove. 

For there is something yet they have not, and 

They cannot have ; we two have passed through Death ; 

Oh I they may keep the letters ; we have Love. 

(May Jenkinson, 122, Palace Road, Tulse Hill.) 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

Dreamer of dreams — pilgrim lo fairy shore, 

Hound which the tides of ancient story moan 
Of nations risen, kingdoms overthrown : 

Where breezes whisper secrets of deep lore, 

And souls of unsung poets, dead before 

This world had birth, into men's brains instil 
The charm that melts the heart and moulds the will, 
And stamps fame's obverse on the evermore 

Doer of deeds — we still behold thy blade 

Flash from its sheath, hear still the sea-dogs' song 
As thy ship westward furrows through the main, 
Still see thee kneeling for the accolade 

At thy Queen's hand, or, mid sad shamefaced throng, 
For thy red martyr's crown at best of Spain. 

(Stevens Benyon, Bclsize, Baldslow Road, Hastings.) 


We also honourably mention : 

W. Cameron (Brisbane), I\ O’Connor (New South Wales), 
St. George Best (Chicago, U S. A. ), K. P. Schofield (Hull), Dora 
Duder (Taunton), A. S. Cripps{S. Africa), W. L. Randall (Lon- 
don, W.), Joyce Jocelyn (Auckland, N.Z ), M. L. Hamilton 
(Ballarat, Australia), M. A. J. Crawford (( )t ago, N.Z.), R. 
Francis (New Zealand), K. H. Auld (Adelaide, South 
Australia), C. C. Dugan (Tasmania), E D. Goring 
(British Guiana), A. S. Bliandaskar (Bombay), A. E. 
Pinnington (Ontario), Kathleen Knox (Belfast), Hyman 
Edelstcin (Ontario), Alec. B ITanby (Dumfries), T. C, 
Lewis (Cambridge), Diana Royds (Bournemouth), Imvem- 
vane (New South Wales), Tlios. Huffington (Leeds), D. K. 
Boilcau (Bath), Lettie Cole (Pontnlas) J. Smcllie Martin 
(Motherwell). Pax (Sheffield), W. A. Mursell (Paisley), 
Frances K. Scrymgeour (Newport-on-Tav), S. A. Doody 
(Boscombe), Robert Bell (Glasgow) John Gould Fletcher 
(London, W.C.), E. (\ Lansdown (London, N E ), 1C. Parr 
(Bristol), Norman David Gullick (C lit ton), Collin Brooks 
(Southport), Marjorie W. Crosbie (Wolverhampton), T. 
McQuin (St. Leonards-on-Sea), C D. Smith (Wakefield) 
Mary M. Wilshcrc (London, N.H.), C P. Kaydon (London, 
S.W.), D. M Kermode (Warwickshire), Rydal (Loudon, 
S.I£.), M. K. McKvoy (London, N.W.), J. Shone (Belfast), 
A. I. Freeland (Leicestershire), E. Irene Seaton (Boxmoor 
Herts), H. F. (Yorkshire), M. C. Stevenson (Birmingham), 
N. D. Braithwaite (Ashton-under-Lyne), George Higgins 
(Lanes.), G. J. Holme (Gt. Malvern), Chris W. Martin 
(Kent), Eilian Hughes (Ealing), 1C. P. Sholl (Bnstol), F. A. 
Manks (Halifax). J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), J. L. Girvin 
(Spennymoor), C. 'll. Burrell (London, N.), Doris Dean 
(Bromley, Kent), Mrs J. A. Johnson (Hobart, Tasmania), 
J. A. Atkinson (Melbourne, Australia), II. R. Smith (Ncw- 
castlc-on-Tyne), D. M. Campbell (Kdinbuigh), Aquarius 
(Wallingford, Berks), R. Bennett Hughes (Bangor), Jason 
Newell (London, S.W.), Arbel M. AIclous (Saffron Waldon), 
G. M. Hennings (St. Albans), J. D. G. (Glasgow), David 
Stothart (Edinburgh), S. M. (Burnley), J. G Baklock 
(Hants), E. Simms (Brighton), W. Bassett (Bromley, Kent), 
C. E. Freeman (Cambridge), A. R. 1-iyslop (Edinburgh), 
A. H. Legat (Sand gate), May Doney (London, W.C.), Alice 
Drummond (Edinburgh), Frank Dale (Suffolk), Irene 
Ormsby (Pontypridd), Attair (Bath), A. Eastwood (South- 
ampton), J, W. Street (Mansfield), Austen H. Pennington, 
(Oidburg), S. C. Corke London, N.), Joseph Poole Addcy 
(Surrey), Alice Wise (Leicester), G. A. C. MacKinlay (Glas- 

S w), John Wilcox (Mansfield), K. T. Sand ford (Cornwall), 

> W, Walker (Notts.), F. G. Greenwood (Yorks.), H. H. 
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the English Poets , ancient and contemporary, 
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1912. la. net. Also Cases for binding at 
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Bound in brown paper boards, cloth back, with 
Index and Title Page. 1 Oa. 6d. net. 
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Illustrated. 2d. net. 
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The Poetry Review). 
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Jones (Bexley Heath), C. Price (Birmingham), Hydra 
Girum (London, S.W.), S. Binks (Batley), G. D. Hill (Nor- 
wicb), Kitty Lilian Lyon (London, S.W.), Gwyn Elton 
(Herts), Beatrice Craig (Co. Derry, Ireland), J. H. Langlois 
(Leeds), R. Richard (London, N.), Wm. Starkey (Dublin), 
R. D. German (Cardiff), Jean Talbot (West Kiiby), Wm. 
Thornton Brocklebank (Darlington), Andrew W. Paterson 
(Glasgow), K. Lewis (Notts), W. H. Bailey (London, S.W.), 
Ernest F. Seymour (London, N. W.), Robert B. Boswell 
(Southampton), William Sainfoin Chesterfield (London, W.), 
A. Keil Myron (Johannesburg), A. Howe (Adelaide, S. 
Australia), L. J. Villicrs (Melbourne. Australia), Richard 

R. McCoy (Kent), Laurence Tarr (Wanstead), (L Ruddle 
(Wilts), W. J. Chandler (London, W.), Helen (Lewis, Scot- 
land), Susie E. Fen ter (Leamington Spa), Marcella Whitaker 
(Dewsbury), Theodore Maynard (London, W.), M. I. Frank 
(London, N.W.), Guy Chester (Penarth), David Whitelaw 
(Paisley), Marjorie Barnard (London, S.W.), Jan Paulus 
(Chingford), G S. Wilkes (Portobello), Anthony Lilse 
(Erdington), M. C. Williamson (Galashiels), Evelyn A. 
Thomas (Constantinople), J. Pcndlebury (High Wycombe), 
Allan (Edinburgh), Edward Rinnon (Hull), A. M. W. 
(Arbroath, N.B.), E. I. San Garde (Accrington), G. M. 
Hawkes (Plymouth), K. L. Millar (Edinburgh), John P 
Wynne (Manchester), Douglas C. Pearce (Surrey), H. D. 
Marjorie How (London, N.), E. A. Potter (Birmingham), 
Mrs. Stephen Parker (Yorks), A. L. Burton (London 

S. E.), Crystal Martyn (Victoria, Australia). Protea (Cape 
Town), O. M. Round (Weston-super-Mare). N. Narayanan 
(Tinnevelly, S. India), Margaret McDonnell (Glasgow), 

i W. Houchin (Shenficld). W. Albert Worgan (S. Wales), 
. R. King (Dublin), E. K. North (Bucks), A. L. (South- 
port), F. N. B. (London, S.W.), P. J. Frawley (Coventry), 
P. Walton (Gainsborough), A W. Jay (Devonport), R. T. 
Pugh (Notts.), W. O. Ford (London, N.W ), D B. Knox 
(Belfast), Horace Shipp (Gloucestershire), Emily Lewis 
(Mansfield), Mary E. Boyle (Perthshire), M. K (Oldham), 
F. N. Bursill (London, S.W.), M. Dunn (South Africa), 
Cuthbert Ellison (Launceston), Eleanor L. Clark (Co. 
Derry), I. F. M. Stewart (Glasgow), P. S. (Sunderland), 
Emily Kington (Perthshire), M. A. Newman (Suffolk), 
F. Bentley (Yorks), II. M. Winter (Dublin), Lori&a Fane 
(Lancs.), J. A. Madge (Penzance), Jessie Pugh (Notts), 
F. Hodgson (Leeds), E. Summers (Cheshire), Ethel Goodwin 
(London. S.W ), S. Holliday (Lowestoft), B. M Grautoff 
(London, S.W.), Chas. Parkin (Felling-on-Tyne), CL Beath- 
cote (Kent), E. A. Pearson (Fleet), Clifford A. Kershaw 
(Gateshead-on-Tyne), R. H. Kipling (Devonport), A. A. 
Chadwick (Derby). G. Violet McFadden (Bournemouth), 
Jessides (Brighton), Ethel Stack (Dublin), George I land - 
forth (Lancs.), Geo. W. T. McGown (Midlothian), F. H. 
Cockles (Tunbridge Wells), M- K. Greenwood (Surrey), 
Robert Ferric (Inchiminan), G Duncan Gray (Weston- 
super-Mare), A B. Deans (Edinburgh), J. R. Ellaway 
(l&Mugstoke). W. G. Fry (Bournemouth), Avis (London, 
W.), Gladys Ridgway (Birmingham), A. E Lester (Hunting- 
don), Muriel Kenny (Cambridge), R. W. King (London, 
S.E.), Edward II. Kenny, Junr (London, S.E.), M. F. 
Cock (Middlesex), Cornelius Hughes (Bolton), C. G. Palmer 
(Midlothian), Tom Sefton (Bolton), R. F. Reynolds 
(Menoneth), M. C. Haythorne (Liverpool), D. C. Mitchell 
(Glasgow), V. A. Pearn (Guildford), Hugo Irvmc (Peter- 
head), Rob (Birmingham). 


HUMOROUS POEM. 

The Prize of Five Guineas is awarded to Mr?A. S. 
Barnard, of 8, Victoria Terrace, Walsall, for : 

* THE PANEL DOCTOR 1913 

For a score of years he had to sit and wait 
And he wondered if he'd ever cam a fee, 

While he listened for the stranger at the gale, 

And he practised spelling patients with a “ c." 

But the lean and hungry days arc gone and past, 

And he's yearning now for just a little peace 
From the patients who are coming in so fast 

That the sounds of bell and knocker never cease. 

If he ever of the theatre should dream, 

Or should plan to take his daughter to a ball, 

Or a quiet little supper-party scheme, 

. The telephone goes B-r-r-r and spoils it all. 


At bridge he leaves his partner in the lurch 

When the chances are she'll trump his only ace; 

They'll even come and drag him out of Church 

While he's hunting through the Hymn-book for his place. 

He seldom sees his wife except at meals 

When it's ton to one he gets an urgent call, 

And the motor-car's a-dancing on its wheels 
While he's gulping down his coffee in the hall. 

n 

Little wonder that he lets his fancy stray 

To the time when he shall cease to run about, 

And shall only spend an hour, twice a day, 

As the one-and-only Specialist on Gout. 

A. S. Barnard. 


The Prize of Two Guineas is awarded to Mr. Philip 
A Fowler, of r, Leigh Road, Clifton, Bristol, for 

THE SILVER LINING. 

Radiant silver, the poets have said, lines 
Every cloud ; T am bound to admit 
That when 1 read in the blackest of headlines, 

“ Tar in a Pillar-Box," I am not hit; 

I am not templed to write to the papers 
Urging the lash for these feminine capers ; 

No, not a bit. 

We should do better to stifle the brute in us 
When an infuriate Suffragette spills 
Bottles of blacking or some other glutinous 
Mess in those boxes that bristle with ills 

Worse than t he murrain that plagued the Egyptians : 
Think of the letters that tout for subscriptions ! 
Think of the hills ! 

Circulars, pressing demands from our creditors ; 

Are they not daily disturbing our ease f 
Think of the weary, unfortunate editors 
Deluged with verses as dreadful as these 1 
Think what a gorgeous ckcusc lies before us 
Now, for not answering letters that bore us ! 
Think, if yon please ! 

Ladies who clamour and fight for the suffrage, 

Though you are acting the giddiest goat, 

I will not yield to the promptings of rough rage; 

If you believe it will win you the vote 

You have the fullest permission to tarnish 
My correspondence with oceans of varnish , 

1 shall but gloat ! 

Phuip A. Fowlrk. 


Honourably mentioned : 

KUBAIYAT OF TOPPAK FPZI.AM. 

Awake ! for Morning ushers in the Day 
Fixed for the Medal of the Month of May : 

Sure this lirst Summer Month that brings the Rose 
Shall take my Limit Handicap away. 

Dreaming when Dawn's Left Hand was in the Sky 
I heard the Voices in the Cl u broom cry 

" Health to the Winner of the Medal Round ! " 

The Winner of the Medal Round was I. 

Myself when young right regularly came 
To hear the Talk of Champions of the Game 
About it and about ; but evermore 
My bloated Handicap remained the same. 

Like them I take my Stance, and swing my Full, 

And drive with all the Fury of a Bull ; 

And this is all the Harvest that I reap — 

1 slice like Blazes, and like Blazes pull. 

The Ball no Question makes of all my Cares, 

But Right or I .eft as strikes its Fancy fares, 

And He that drove it forth upon the Links, 

He stands and swears at it — He swears — He SWEARS, 


How oft, how oft, in infinite surprise 
1 watch my Ball as out of Bounds it flies I 
How painfully I reach the Green of Home 
Sans Card, sans Balls, sans Temper, and-— sans Prise. 



But sure this Day of Days shall end my Shame, 

F9r in my Dream I played a faultless Game ; 

Beating the Colonel at This Hole and That 
I earned myself much Honour and much Fame. 

Belov&l, fill the Coffee-Cup that clears 
TO-DAY of past Defeats and future Fears — 
To-morrow? — Why, my Handicap may be 
The Single Figure coveted for Years. 

The Dream-fed Hope 1 set my Heart upon 
Is turned to Dust and Ashes -and anon, 

Like blowing Sand upon the Bunker's Fare 
Filling a little Eye or two, is gone. 

Alas 1 that Dreams should play such scurvy Tricks ! 
That Lies with Night's sweet Manuscript should mix ( 
My Handicap will still be Twenty-Four ; 

The Total on my Card is One One Six. 

(Caip, View Street, Cottesloe, Western Australia) 


THE CA1LLEACH O' CULZEAN. 

Jamie cam* roun’ wi* liis Amati fiddle, 

And played a new spring on the auld clachan green, 
When, lioup, wi' a loup, and her hands at her middle, 
Cam' dancing the Caillcach o' bonme Culzean 
She pranced and she curtsied, she faced to the playing, 
She hoochcd, and she flaug like a soople young lass 
And faster and sweeter the music kept saying * 

" Come, bonnie young kimmer, and dance on the gras* ” 

“ Hold to it, Nancy • " cried Donald the gamic, 

" Keep at it, Luckie ! ” laughed Sandy the wright ; 
And airs sae bewitching and lo'esomc played Jamie, 

That auld Nancy swatted and stepped it fu' light 
Sae brawly she tripped it for sic an auld body , 

She sprang like a Limb on her creaky auld tacs ; 

Her gleg, gaucy face was as lecsome and ruddy 
As ony young Lizzie's abroad cm the braes 

The fiddle sang on like the rippling o* wafers. 

It whistled like blackies a-praising the 'fewn. 

It spoke o' the beauty o' Scotland's fair daughters, 

And Nancy, fu' canty, danced merrily on 
Hooch 1 at the turning, a clap at the steepping, 

A word at the changing o* tune and the time. 

Then aff wi* a laugh (lie auld Caillcach went happing, 

And said she was sooplcr than maist at their prime 

(William Hutcheson, 6. Dudley Drive, Hyndland, 
Glasgow ) 


THE LAST MATCH: A TRAGEDY OF ABSENT- 
MINDEDNESS 

An orphan 1 Well, I think I guessed as much I 
I knew that I was " almost on the rocks,” 

When sudden panic seized me in its clutch 
And made me shake the box ! 

I heard your rattle— music in my ears ! — 

Then all at once the world around me sped ! 

Supposing — but what matter my mad fears, 

If you but keep your head 1 

For this is ” miles from anywhere," I vouch : 

This moorland scene w'hicli stretches to the blue , 

And all I have for solace is a pouch, 

A seasoned pipe and —you ! 

I know not how you're made— to what stout tree 
Your body owes its birth . nor why a scratch 

Should cause you to ignite ; enough for me, 

My ewe-lamb, you're a match ! 

And one I fondly hope that has no truck 
With a prevailing fashion I dislike 

I dare not count the issue if you struck 
And so refused to strike 1 

Perish the thought 1 — You're made of sterner stuff I 
(The saints be thanked you were not born a Swiss I) 

You're not the kind to go off " in a huff,” 

Or give a ” safety ” miss I 

Within my last year's Homburg I shall nurse 
Your frail but eager glimmer into flame; 

But oh 1 the fearful curses I shall curse 
If you don't play the game 1 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 

In 10 vols., demy 8vo. 

With Introductions by Sir Frederic G. Kfnvon, K.C B., D.LItt.. and a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each volume. This Edition, printed In bold type 
on fine paper, and limited to 500 uumliered copies for sale in this Country sad 
350 copies for sale in the United States, is sold in sets only. £3 3s. the net set. 
The Special Edition of 26 numbered copies printed on Japanese Vellum, St 
£to 10s. net the set, has been sold out. 

In 2 vols. complete, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. fid. each. 

Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE B 1 RRKLL, K.C., and fir 
FREDERIC G. KENYON, LL.D. With Portrait Frontispiece to each 
Volume. 

In 17 vols. Illustrated, small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

The Volumes may be had Irttcml separately or in set binding. 

In 8 Pocket Volumes, on India Paper. 

F'cap 8vo, 2*. (id. net earh in cloth, or is. net in leather With a Portrait 
Frontispiece to each volume . the 8 volumes in « loth case, 22s. (id. net ; or in 
leather case, 28*5 f»d net 

A Pocket Volume of Selections from the Works of Robert 
Browning. 

Small f'cap, 8vo, cut or uncut edges, is. (Also supplied, through Booksellers 
only, in leather binding ) 

The Brown Ings for the Young. 

Edited by Sir Fheufkic G Kenyon, K C.B., DLitt., late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford Small f'cap 8vo. rs. ; or, with gilt edges, ra. «d. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 

The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Complete in r volume. With Portrait, lark’c mmn Hvo, bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, v. 6*1. 

This edition is uniform with the two \oluinc edition of Robert Brownings 
Complete Works. 

In 6 volumes. Small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 

This Edition is uniform with the 17- volume edition of Mr Robert Browning’s 
VVoiks. It contains Five Portraits of Mrs Browning at different periods of 
lite, and a few Illustrations. 

In 3 Pocket Volumes. 

Printed upon India paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
F'cap 8 vo. as. (*1 oath net in limp clotli, or js net m leather. 

Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

F’cap Hvo Art Linen. Cut or uncut edge*. is. (Also supplied in leather 
binding ) 

COMPLETE EDITION OF 

ROBERT BRIDGES’S 
POETICAL WORKS 

In 7 Volumes. Small Post 8vo. 6s. each. 

CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 

I. Prometheus the Fire giver - Kros and Ps\che- -The 
Growth of Love —Notes. 

II. S barter Poem s — New Poems — N otes. 

III. The First Part of Nero — Achilles in Scyios — Notes. 

IV. Paliciu — The Return of Ulysses — Notes. 

V. The Christian Captives— Humours of the Court— 
Notes. 

VI. The Feast of Bacchus — Second Part of the History of 
Nero— Notes. 

VII. [In Preparation.] 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

Quarterly Review.— " A true and genuine poet, who has not only * uttered 
nothing base,' but nothing empty or Insincere. He possesses the gift of being 
able to tukc the set theme provided for him by an official occasion and make 
of it an opportunity for the production of a noble poem ” 

Country Life — " Of ull living poets Mr. Bridges lieu expresses the natural 
charm of the open air He is a leisured scholar ol the most fastidious taste, 
who is highly accomplished in thr art of poetry lie is so perfect a master tf 
technique that he delights in showing how lie can dame in self imposed fettem." 

Guardian. — " The new edition is as daint\ a one as um poet could desire 
for his work, and it will no doubt win for Mr. Bridges a considerable portion of 
the many new readers whom he deserves.” 

Daily Chronicle " Mr. Bridges is an artist whose work cannot fail to give 
pleasure to all who care for artistry in English scree . . . Wr find here in full 
measure his sane and manly spirit, his love of life, of beauty, and of England, 
hit refinement of thought and of form. his cool and fresh Ivnc quality." 


London : Smith. Elder Ac Co., 1 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Therefore I trust you'll prove a " matchless ” friend ; 

Light-headed as you please, but sound of skull ! 
Meanwhile, I'm praying that the fates may send 
The psychologic lull. . . . 


' ' *ic, ■ 1 * " I * 1 41 f 1 

In my youth said the Bookman, with not the Je^n sneer, 
I feared it might injure your brain, 

But now that I’m perfectly sure you have none, , - 
Why I do it again and again. 


The Gods are kind 1 — the wind — that errant foe I — 
Has for the moment sought a change of clime. 
My pipe's between my teeth ; my Homburg, so 1 
And quick ! now. . . . NOW'S the time 1 

*Tis over I There you lie, inert and charred ! 

A match that died before its time was ripe I 
Not you to blame, but this forgetful bard • 

Who had not filled his pipe I 

(Cyril G. Taylor, Farr Hall, Heswall, Cheshire.) 


THE ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENT. 

My wife (we are strangers as yet !) 

Will be simply distractingly pretty. 

With soft eyes of blue, a dimple or two. 

And a tongue not unpleasantly witty ; 

She will be a most charming brunette, 

With a nose just a tnfle retrouss& — 

Not much, but a hint (I tone it for print !) 

That she doesn’t care tuppence what you say. 

Her figure will be very chic — 

A slim adaptation of J uno ; 

Her musical taste will be cheerful but chaste, 
Embracing Paul Rubens and Gounod. 

Possessed of a perfect physique, 

She won’t spend a fortune on clothing, 

But if with herself she brings me some pelf ... 

I shan’t view the lucre with loathing. 

She'll applaud with approval complete 
My verses whene’er 1 declaim them — 

Most people refuse to be bored by my muse, 

** And, somehow, I never could blame them l 

Of course she will think I am SWEET ! — 

• * (On the whole not a difficult matter 1) 

She'll nurse me, and cherish, and see 1 don’t perish, 
And coax me, and pet me, and flatter. 

4 

But one thing must be very clear 

Ere I marry llus mythical Crichton — 

If this she will do we'll rush the thing through, 

And go honeymooning at Brighton : 

It will prove that her love is sincere. 

After all words are little or no test — 

We'll clinch the affair if she’ll solemnly swear 
To clean out my pipes without protest ! 

(E. L. Roberts, Kenwood Bank, Sheffield.) 


WITH APOLOGIES TO ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

ypu are old Father Bookman, the reader once cried, 

And your fame is established quite. 

And yet you incessantly tax our poor minds. 

Do you think at your age it is right ? 


You are old Father B. as I mentioned before! 

And have offered some cheques really fat f 
Indeed, I’ve tried hard, but I’ve not got one yet. 

Pray what is the reason of that ? 

In my youth, again smiling, the Bookman replied, 

All the prizes were specs at the most. r 

Though I've heard people say that they must " take me in," 
Yet I don’t seem to mind their proud boast 1 

You are old Fathor B, as I've said more than once, 

Your connection you never can sover, 

And your pages are full of most excellent stuff. 

What made you so awfully clever ? 

“ I have answered three questions and that is enough " 
Said the Bookman, " You’re not at all nice : 

I know you look forward to every new month 
Be off, or I'll put up my price 1 ’* 

(Hilda M. Barrow, All Saints* Rectory, Hastings.) 
We also honourably mention : 

G. H. Bonner (Birmingham), W. S. Howden, Western 
Australia), L. E. Tiddeman (London. S.W.), St. George Best 
(Chicago), E. H. Auld (Adelaide, South Australia), G. M. 
Capper (Toronto), Leander (Cape Town), J. A. Wilson 
(Cape Town), Kirby (Birkenhead), P. M. Jones (Aber- 
ystwith), E. Haydon (London, N.), H. H. (Carlisle), Beryl 
Shirley (Cardiff), M. M. Burnell (Ashford), Cedric (Derby), 
H. P. Cuthbcrt (N. Queensfcrry), E. R. Wild (Liverpool), 
Stanley Urquhart (Middlesex), T. Sharp (London, S.W.), 
J. K. Mackay (London, N.W.), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
W. E. Peters (Cheshire), I. F. -(London, N.W.), J. I). Smith 
(Glasgow), Arthur Charlton (Derby), W. G Woodin- 
Spencer (London, S.W.), CL F. A. Salmon (Penzance), 
Wm. Kerr (Stirling), A. Beckett (Oxford), Hilda Bcsset 
(Warwickshire), R. Richard (London, N.), O. Kutzman 
(Queensland, Australia), W. H Daily (London, S.W.), 

L. K. Rees (London. K.), W. D. P. Hill (Allahabad, India), 
Mrs. W. Thomson (Yorks), Ambrose Vickers (Liverpool), 
Mrs. Hooper (Wanstead), A. M. Slade (London. S.W.), 
A. P. Slade (Surrey), Ballantrae (Newport, Mon.). O. L. 
Rhys (Cardiff), M. C. Jobson (Co. Durham), Merlin Dombey 
(Liverpool), Miss Robertson (Monmouth), G. T. Lawrence 
(Newcastle-on-Tync), H. K. Watts (Notts), E. L. Roberts 
(Sheffield), H. P. Doll mail (London, S.W.), lmmento 
(Edinburgh), E M. Black (Seaford), W. Reed (Co. Durham), 
H. O. Wolfe Murray (London, N.W.), Wiberforcc Jenkinson 
(London, S.W.), 1. Lewis (Edinburgh), J. P. Addcy (King- 
ston-on-Thames), Mark Read (Birkenhead), Mai Ion (Brix- 
ton), T. C Adams (S. Wales), H. E. Stone (Surrey), J. B. F. 
Christie (Fife), Flaccus (London, N. E ), Gladys Kearsley 
(Barnsley), 1). M. Rawcliffe (Wigan), Pekinese (N. Cornwall), 

M. Thorpe (London, S.E.), Cornelia (Sheffield). Kenneth 
McCrae (Melbourne;, E. F. Parr (Bristol), D. L. A. Jephson 
(Cambridge). 
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A roJ licking story of Irish sport. 
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Author of " Margaret Harding.” Crown Bvo. fis. 
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THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. By W. Pf it Rmr.r, Author of 
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Interesting Books on Varied Subjects, 
q THE BEAUTY. HISTORY. ROMANCE AND 
MYSTERY OF THE CANADIAN LAKE REGION. 


By WILFRED CAMPBELL, Author of “Lake Lyrics," “The Dread Voyage,* 

■ A Beautiful Rebel etc With numerous plates In colour and half tone Price 6/ 

I heie is no more bemtiful, enchanting and sublime portion of the American continent than the lake region 
of L an ida Commencing at the J housand Islands and extending to the extreme western shores of 
I ike Supenor, Is a continuous chain of superb lakes and noble waterways, unequal]^ 
anywhere in the world for their beauty of fiesh water coast scenery and as a vast 
higliw ly for inland n ivlgatlon “ It his long been one of my most cherished dreams, 
siys the author, 1 to give to the world In some form an account of this legion 
and these lovely and magnificent lakes so as to celebrate, and pei 
dunce to perpetuate in llteiatuic not only their unique beauties, 
but also to chronicle somewhat of the prehistoric and 
historic tragedy and comedy, and the human victssi 
tudes which have been associated with this 
* vicinity from the remotest human 

antiquity to the picsent day " 


q WHERE THE SUGAR 
MAPLE GROWS. 

IDYJLS Ob A CANADIAN VII LAGf 

By ADELINE M. TESKEY. 

lllustr itlons by J. S OORDON Price r »/ 

A ch inning volume of sketches The authoi 
Adeline M 1 cskey is a resident of C amd i and 
her work will piove a revelation to those 
persons who claim that Canada Ins no 
literature Miss Teskcy has produced 
in these idylls of a Canadian vill ige 
something unique in the way 
of chitacter studies equal 
in all respects to the 
qimnt types of * Be- 
side the Bonnie 
Bnei Bush ' 

ffl THE MASTEROF LIFE. 


A ROMANCE OP TI|^)VE NATION’S 
AND Or PRLHISTORIC MONTRLAL 

By W. D. LIGHTHALL, 

F.RS.C Author of “The False Chevalier,” 
etc Price 6/- 

1 Ins is a stoty of woods and waters and prehistoric 
scenes . The ptesent book is an attempt 

to picture the strange ideas of the Red Man s 
inmd life, and melancholy It is an abot iginal 
tom mcc, without a white man in it 1 he 
Indian is here represented In the chivalious 
and reverent side of his natuie To un- 
dust md his philosophy it is necessary 
to remember that he was a mystic ; 
yet he believed one thing firmly, 
that the whole world or objects 
was living nothing to him was 
inininntc he himself was but 
part of a living world and 
so were his dreams And 
that world had one ex- 
quisite and incompar- 
able quality to him 
In Its state of 
perfect nature — 
its beauty 


^ THE BATTLE OF 
THE PLAINS • THE 

GREATEST hVFNT IN CANADIAN HIS- 
TORY By J. M. HARPER, 

Author of “ The Montgomery Siege," etc 

Price 0/ 

The Battle of the Plains of Abraham stands out as 
a memorable event in the history of the woild, 
bung not only the most Important tvent In the 
history of Canada, but an achievement of 
the highest moment in the military annals 
of the III ifisli Empire as well And the 
celebration of its occuricnce on the 
immediate outskuts of the city of 
Quebec, by the Issue of such a 
volume as this cannot but be 
of Interest to the King's 
subjects in every pait 
of the B 1 1 1 1 s h 
possessions 

q TALES OF THE POR- 
CUPINE TRAILS. 

Poems by W. MILTON 

YORKE. Pncc m 

Mr Yorke wiltes with case, swing, and vigour 
There stands out fiom It all the hardv and 
hearty ting of the man who knows, the cx 
piessi vui ess of the man who appreciates 
the force of the imm who Is earnest, 
the fire and freedom of originality, 
and the enthusiasm of the patnot 
. . . . The poems are 

replete with merit, with 
character and with 
genuine interest 

PUBLISHED BY THE MUSSON 
BOOK COMPANY LIMITED OF 
TORONTO AND MANSION 
HOUSE CHAMBERS, QUEEN 
VICTORIA STh LONDON. E.C. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS. 


BOOKS lOK TH1 Al'lVMN 


TWO IMPORTANT TRAVEL BOOKS 


The Voice of Africa Unknown Mongolia 


Bttal mi eooount of th« tniTola of tho 
Germ on loner - Afrloan Exploration 
Expedition during tho yuan 1910*12 

By LEO FROBENIUS 

Loader of the Expedition 

Author of " The Childhood of Man/' etc 

With 68 full-pad* platen, over 200 illuntrat loan 
in tho text and a coloured frontispiece 

In 9 ht Tift handsome I'ofuwts, 28s tn f 


A FINE ART BOOK 


A Record of Travel and Exploration 
oo Ruaao-Chineae Borderlandn 

By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS 

Gold Medallist of (he Ro> il <»t oj,r tphical Society 1 

With three Chapters on 8port 
by J H MILLER, F Z 8 , and 
an Introduction by 
THE RIGHT HON EARL CURZON 
OF KEDLESTON KG 

With Illustrations on eri pepsr, reproduced 
from photographs. Panoramas, Diagrams an i 
Maps from original surveys 

In not s , st/uait dunq S r /n doth gdt and 

if iff top, 24s Hi t 

A SUPERB GIFT BOOK FOR CHII DRFN 

By H FIELDING HALL 


TheBook of Psalms Margaret’s Book 


With 24 illustrations in colour By the Author of " The Soul of a People ” 

, In rron n jto (0 x 6}) doth 1 a hh / i/i/f 11 ith 

By FRANK PAPE hurntshed idqt s, hojctd, ys 6d ntf 

Beautifully illustrated with 12 Coloured 
In ft own %to ifoth , nthly qdt and qdt Platan, over 30 I me Drawing!, designed title 


top, 10s 6d nd 


page, end papers and other decorations by 
CHARI FS ROBINSON 


America as I Saw It . Italian Yesterdays 


By Mrs ALEC TWEEDIE 
Author of 

In dent y Sm, t toih gdt and qdt top, 16s nt t 

With a photogravure frontispiece end 
numerous other illustrations, including 12 
humorous cartoons, by W. K. Haselden 


By Mrs HUGH FRASER 

Author of "A Diplomatists Wife in 
Japan, etc 

In dt/tty Sin, t toth qdt and qdt top 16s 

nd, with mum jolts tlhish at tons 


TWO IMPORtAM BIOGRAPHIES 


Mrs. Jordan: nSLI* The Life of James IV 


rars. juruaii . Nature me Lai cut jaiucau 

By PHILIP W SERGEANT By I A TAYLOR 

Author of "Little Jennings and Fighting 1 Aulho . r I l QUCCn 

Dick Talbot," "My Lady Casllemalne," llortense and ller limes, etc 

"The Empress Josephine Napoleon's with «n introduet.on by a.r qeoroe 

Enchantress," etc , , ,,7 ,, , . *, 

In dt mi/ **vo doth qdt and qdt ft p, 10 s Od 
In d( my 3ro, doth gift and qdt top, x6s ml | net. 

With photogravure frontispiece und other With photogravure front spiece and other 
Illustrations I illustrations 

A Day in the Moon ! The Errand of Mercy J* 1 ® P^ms of 

' , Francois Villon 

By Ik. ABM MOREUX A * k 


By I A TAYLOR 

Author of “Mme Roland, ' "Queen 
Hortense and Her I lines, ’ etc 

With an Introduction by 8ir QEOROE 
DOUQLA8 Bart 

In di my ''Vo doth qdt and qdt tip, xos 6d 
net . 


1 mi 1 iLnl l \ 


In cron n 8vo cloth gilt 3s Od tut i B M MOSTYN BIRD H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 

With 4, llluMMlIoni fiom phnln , 7 t „ /» /ri/ II > I xrh Hh < ... a 

graphs ami drawing 1 * by tht 1 In rrouH ftto cloth * u ltk illu * b ih 7a ad mt 

author /rations 3s Od mt f{ unlhoiiit l\ } 1 inn d mi tu c i aj i r 

TWO BOOKS FOR LOVERS OT NATURE 


* N1 \\ VOI I’Ml OF 


HUTCHINSON'S NATURE LIBRARY 

The Courtship of Animals, 

Bj W. P. PYCRAFT, A L.S., FZS, 

Zoological Department, British Museum 

Author of 41 A History of Birds," "Story 
of Reptile Life," etc 

With numerous illuatrntiona on art paper 


a ntw \oiuMr nr 

POCKET NATURE BOOKS 

Toadstools and Muahrooms 
of the Coon try side 

By EDWARD STEP, F L S. 
Author of "Wayside and Woodland 
Blossoms," "Wayside and Woodland 
Trees," etc 

With 8 coloured plates® and 128 other illus- 
trations from photographs on art paper. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 

By the author of " Hearts of Men * " The 
Soul of a People, "The Wotld Soul," 
etc 

THE PASSING 
of an EMPIRE 

By H FIELDING-HALL 

Indimtf S ro doth qdt ioa 6d net 


THE APOSTIE OF FRF I* I ABOIJR 
THE LIFE 8TORV OF 

WILLIAM COLUSON 

Founder and General Secretary of 
the Free Labour Association* 

Told by HIMSELF 

In di my ( oo, doth qdt i6s w if, tttfh 
fiodiuif mid d tost mt tons 


RECOLLECTIONS 
of an IRISH JUDGE 

Preaa, Bar and Parliament 

By M M'DONNELL BODKIN, K C 

With Portraits 

In dinii/ S to, doth qdt mat qdt top i6s nit 


AN 1MPIM IN Mil MAKING 

THROUGH SIBERIA 

By R L. WRIGHT and 
BASSETT DIGBY 

til di my Si o,i tofh qdt mth 0 d'ustt afions 
ios 6d nd 


NbW RP VIM 4 D 1 DITION < OT TWO 
IMPORTANT WORKS 


AYLWIN 


London t HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row, EC 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 

Wlih mw iiutti r b> thi Author 

Illustrated with 4 coloured pistes. Including a 
portrait of the author i and 16 ful*-pagc pictures 

Jn la up noun Sto doth qdt, 6 s nd 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN 

A NEW EDITION OF 

ORIENTAL CAIRO 

The City of the Arabian Nigbts 

In durtif Sin, i loth qdt , *]S 6d 

I Hunt rated with 63 intimate pictures of life In 
Oriental Cairo from photographs by the Authc r. 
and with the newest map of Cairo 


London * 

HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 

Paternoster House, E C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 

NEW 6*. NOVELS FOR THE AUTUMN. 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGE 

{Aug, 25) By Helen Mary Kernel. 

DUST OF THE ROAD 


(Aug, 28) 


By Marjorie Patterson. 


LOVE IN THE HILLS 

(Sept, j) By F. E. Penny. 

BARBARA OF THE THORN 

(Sept. 4) By Netta Syrett. 

JUSTICE-SUSPENDED 

(Sept. 8) By Riehard Marsh. 

THE HOUSE OF SEVEN DEVILS 

(Sept. 11) By Horace W. C. Newt©. 

THE PRICE PAID 

(Sept. 18) By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 

FAIRFAX AND HIS PRIDE 

(Sept. 25) By Marie Van Vorst. 

THE DOOR THAT HAS NO KEY 

(Oct. 2) By Cosmo Hamilton. 

THE YOUNG LOVELL 

(Oct. 6) By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

PRODIGALS & SONS By John Ayscough. 

(Oct. 9) 

Loadoa : CHATTO * WINDUS, 111 St. Martia's-Uae, W.C. 


FROM BELL’S LIST. 


VOLUME V. NOW READY. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT 

Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.T). With an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF OSSORY. 
To be completed in 6 Vols. Vols. 1. — V. now ready. 
Vol. VI. in the press. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. each. 

' This is the most important venture m the literary history of our 
country upon which any publisher is nt present engaged ."*- ‘Morning 
Post. . . 


Just published. Demy 8 vo. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece from an unpublished Portrait of Horace Walpole , 
and other Illustrations. 12s. 6 d. net. 

HORACE WALPOLE’S WORLD 

A Study of Whig Society under George 111. 

By ALICE DRAYTON GREENWOOD, Author of 
11 The Hanoverian Queens of England ” 

•* * Horace Walpole’s World ' is a charming book. Miss Greenwood, 
who has already placed us in her debt by her volume on the 1 Hanoverian 
’Queens,* has written a record of eighteenth century society In England 
which Is quite fascinating, and which, so far as Its principal hero Is 
concerned, goes far to redeem a character mui h maligned by the 
strictures of Macaulay."- Mr. W. L. Court nut tnthe Daily Telegraph. 


Just published. Crown 8 vo, 6s. net . 

THE JEWS OF TO-DAY 

By DR. ARTHUR RUPPIN. 

Translated from the German by Marjory Bentwich, 
With an Introduction by Joseph Jacoiis, Litt.D. 

" Dr. Kuppin’s work on the present position of the Tew> throughout 
the world, and the possibilities of their future, has already atti acted ao 
much uttentlon that we heartily welcome this admirable translation. 
. . . 1 he book is of immense value as a patient, exhaustive, and candid 
examination into a question the important c oi wliuh cau hardly l>e 
exaggerated - Outlook . 


LONDON 1 G. BELL AND SONS, LTD.. 
Portugal Street. Kingswey. W.C. 


Wyman & Sons Limited 


Largest Installation of Monotype and Linotype 
Machines in the Kingdom 
Fine Art Michle and other Presses for best 
Bookwork 


High-class Rotary Machinery for half-tone 
printing and quadruple Presses producing 16. 
20. 24. 28 end 32 pp. papers at 30.000 per 
hour, folded 


Newspaper, Book 

and 

General Printers 

and Lithographers 


Binding Plant complete, including the latest 
meehincs for Cese-making and Casing-in 


Books sat up by Monotype, aubmitted entire in 
proof, printed and bound complete 


BOOKSTALL CONTRACTORS ON LONDON ft NORTH WESTERN, GREAT WESTERN AND 

OTHER RAILWAYS 

ft 

Wholesale Booksellers and Newsagents it Railway, Press and General Advertising Contractors 

LONDON AND READING 
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MR. FI FIELD'S NE W LIST. 


The Little Wicket Cate. By 

Algernon Pettoorth. ciothgiit. 6s. 

** Hu dncnpiioti of in ideal stale is extraordinarily fas* mating it jntro 
duces m to « group of ihatactin quite outudt out cxpicunie, and v 1 1 bcauti 
fully huraan. ,T — Morning tost. 

The Little Wicket Cate. By 

Algernon Pettoorth. rioth K iit 6s. 

' Most interesting alligtmcal vision . The atitl mi h is gout to thr loot 
of things, and il his iniaginatum has taitiid him n lift!* h \niid praitird 
politics, he has thf exrust of obvious siiuenlv, intelhi tu il luiuugr, and 
purity of aim ** — Morning Post 

The Little Wicket Gate. By 

Algernon Pettoorth. tiothgiit 6s. 

" In 1 The I ittlc Wickrt («att ' a fit ah t Hurt is ill »di lo tli aulii tin h ippv 
land of nowhcie. . . . Most of the authoi s idi is art (Xtremtly ph isaut — 
J Me Standard. 

The Little Wicket Cate. By 

Algernon Pettoorth. < imh gin 6s. 

" Iho book is one highly to be nromittMiilul Imth to thosi is ho disuc a 
ehaiiiung stoiy and to tl oao who m iuti rested ui m ttult mil) is of thi 
causes ot discontent ” — 3 orkthtn Obscrur 

The Little Wicket Gate. By 


Algernon Pettoorth. 


Until Rllt 6s. 


11 ltoth foi Its literary sitting iticl foi tin high mil iftd mol il idi ils it 
asniits to, this iiuxhst volium miy be most tmditllv m mini uclid — 
literary V/orld 

The Little Wicket Gate. 6s. 

The Future Evolution of Man. 9; w. Halt 

ColVert, MJD. 

Cloth gilt 320 op 5 s. net, postage 4 d. 

" 1 or the biological pait of Inis book wt havi nothing T»ut pi iu — Aue 
s talisman 

M my will lit stiurk by the vaih «1 ind IkiIi! Jim s i I n isonuif. which tins 
gilt t d uitdltal inau bi mgs to b< ai on In jnu [him / n shy In tan 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied- 
mont and Canton Ticino. 

By Samuel Butter. 

Now enlarged edition, with extra chapter and index, and 
Ho il lust rations by the authoi 
Large Cr h\n Cloth gill 5s. net, postage 4d. 

Hum? t»v«r with tin tilth >i s swift, m m King 1 1 igliti i \n>* m wh » 
wisliit to in tk< Hath i s n qii mi t nit i should In mu with tl i-. I 1 In m 
«itln i did hi wnti with i hen fullc i. molt liluitou ^c It ibiiidoiiiiiint 
Ike 1 lines 

The Note Rooks of Samuel 
Rutter. 

Lcirgcir 8vo 450 pp c iolli gill 6s* net, postage 4d. 

s tunnf Jthlim 

1 They tit fv suinin iiv 01 iinl\sis iiiiiiinid s th« \ ti« with s| 1 1 ill tti hi 
ind wisdom liony s 1I111 , pi auks quips, uidsfoius \\ ilto dt l » M ut in 
i tit n burgh hnuu 

The Nature of Woman. Bp Dr. Lionet Tapter. 

Cr 8 vo 3s. 6d. net. postage 3d. 

' A piotouiul ind valuibh study, which in dudintif mtiuiii Ilk sin uhl 
ims>» ’ Lngluh Rum 

Henrik Ibsen : Poet, Mystic and Moralist . 
Ry Henry Rose, 

Cloth gilt. 2s , 6 do net, postage 3d. 

" An liitucstinp study of the spttilii il d« vdoj tin lit ul 11 si 11 II in 1 uni 

' The Plays of Brieux. A study. 8 p v. v. 

Thomas, M.A. 2s. not. 

On the Truth of Decorative Art . Bp 

Lionel de Fonseka . 

Cloth gilt 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 

Gloom and Gleam. Poems bp Teresa Hoolep. 

Is. net. 


(In l'repaiation ) 

The Humour of Homer and other Essays. 
8 y Samuel Rutter, With a sketch of the life of 
Rutter by Ha F. Jones, and a portrait . 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5s.net. (<kt i) 

The Fair HaVen . Ry Samuel Rutter. With 
preface by R. A. Streatfetldo 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt 5s. net. ( ( ,ct 0 

The Tour of a Socialist Round the World . 

Ry W. W. Hoodie. _ , . 

Ci 8vo. Cloth gilt 5 s. neL 0 

The Malady of the Ideal . Essays on Mystics 
and Mysticism. Ry Van Wyck Rrooks. 2s. net. 

(Oct. 1 st) 

The Discovery of the Future . Ry if* c. 
Welts. Is . net. 


Loudon: A. C. FiFIELD, 13. Clifford's Inn, B.C. 


STANLEY PAUL’S 
HOLIDAY NOVELS 


REFEREE — “ An appetising 
dish » 


"A WOMAN'S NOVEL n 


BLACK HONEY B0UND T° BE 


By O. Ranger Gull 

DAILY 1 1 IRONIC! I . “ I lie plot 
is devised with thi cast and concision 
of a master. An excclh fitly dtvivtl 
sin puse If mylxid> wishes to enjov 
i quiet nap m tlie snne room is i 
diattnbox, let hitu lend the litter 
' Lllai k Horn y ' , it may br warrant* d 
to absoih the most tuvoloiis 1 

YORKSHIRE TOSr "‘Black 
Honey * must claim a diitinrtivc 
line" 


By Will Hugo 

l»\n\ MWS ind IRADbK 
\\i Imagine Hint Will Hugo is nt 
the same sex as (iruigi Lllot md 
John Oltvii llobl is Ik show* so 
k<en in insight into m ordluuy 
worn in s minor mor ils tilt things she 
'i in t do ind thi things slu i m 
the nothings th it sting her dtari ly 
mil thr tilths thit so »thi 'Hound 
to 111 * stands will out of the uowd 
of binary novels hv iti whinniiality 
and its bnlli mt lonimmi some ” 


I THIRD LARGE EDITION READY | ’ 

THE HONOUR OF THE CLINTONO 

By Archibald Marshall, Author of “Exton Manor/* oto. 


ih< 1 ITKOhJ " A luillnnt iiovi 1 
tohl with the striugtli and irMi tint 
ot l in istci, the uitciist gupping > ou 
it OIK i 

DAI1 3 1MK1SS * Hu uitlni 
is il his luglnsi hvil, i wholly ib 
lightful stoiy 

OHSl KVIK 1 A ih lightlul stoi > 


A WIFE OUT OF 
EGYPT 

By Norma Lori mor 

ST CONI) I Dll ION 

D\1L\ 11 11 c.KAPH Asiund 
tnuig md it nth ul Nothin*. stoiv 

Miss lift lllll l kll Ws till s((ut t 
(OllstlU* tn hi in ut si 1 I jiii lt\( did 
t i i w mi in 

HOOKSI l 1 1 K I nil d ink its! 
.mil 111 doulll Will lit till 111 lllllllf 
dull md i I Mill tin nt sill MSS Until f 
the uol.ihh no\i Is ut tin i is« u 

SIOINMW \ will i Mist.mt* I 
biifjitlv wiittui in I inti listing 
novel ' 

Mi I M )l Kil VS SI VI »I \ V tin 
in IV 1 1 


SI’I < I VKJK s«\ Mi Mn lull 
in iv Im i inigi itul iti I Hisi h it it li i 
in diiwii in i nn t loiiAiUing and 
lili likt m min i 

1> VITA MATI \u adimrihly 
i uitiivcil stuy .A hippy 

i min g now ns i 1 1 ok th it is suio to 
hud i luge uid h hgliti d pubtu ’ 


HUNT THE 
SLIPPER 

By OLIVER MABOX-NUEFFEB 

(Jam Wakdii:), 

Author of I hi Artistic Tt- nipt ra- 
nn ut 

V M 1 M VI I k\/l 111 It 
bubbles with humour A look 

i in li is J imd n q il h ti skip 

1 In U1K1S1I VN WOKI I) 11 
i m i i novi I I i mum d ovt i with dn « i 
t Mlln 1 lilt ( I hi„h | mis it is suit Iv 
lluul th SI i j ) 1 1 ling nt iv Mi 
11 in th r ii ilium t> ltd « tf novds 
with Midi q ) ti nt i tsi mil mid 
tic ils light lit ti It due ss 

MiKkSHlkl M»sl A n «wl 

il/f inline j uwi i " 


41 Collypots I ” ao he himself would say what a life to toad I 

THE AUVENTURES OF 

MORTIMER DIXON 

By Alicia Ramsey 

According to The TIMES 8 ••Arc a maxing ** 

J) Ml v if I | (.KM If s iv A m u « t uk 1 1 lining it ni| inion one might 
gi iu t» sick A tli i u,hlv k» 1 dm full «l |int mug) and goinl 
iiuninui Mm tin i i |iiv ii him dt '■Ivml I m d t hi in v fuinls ft. i his vigom 
is iiifiitum mt Ins u idim s oierjowiimk Mumvii In is tin liisi of 
gjoti k flow s w i til* ut t u It ot sidi ii pr» ti iisu ii (, oil) lots ' ' uv he 
huusdt would su li hut it It ft 1 1 trad 1 

CASSERLEYS THE BRAVE 
WIFE BRI6AN08 


By Bather Miller 

1 »AIT MAI I C.AZI 1 U *1 vehn 
hi ikes i in st hum iii hnoinc An 
idioii ible nmtl md one th it c mnot 
fail to be lead with intense uiteicd " 
(*1 ASt.OW lUKVIU * Tins 
stoiy should i ci t ilnly sirvi a useful 
purpose as a w mung to >i ting meu ' 


By May Wynne 

Author ol " Henry of Navarre 
71th thoiisantl 

TheWORIH A mo I rxiellmt 
]lit whuli li Ids thi ri idn m 
thi tiled ti in hut I i list Miss 
Wvnu mm line t h iglits which 
Jh Ins haiill) it u hi d luthiito* 


Othmr Suoo...Tul Novels Now Ready, 6/- oaoh 
TNI NOMIBLE MAN (M. k 11 .m»i) FrwiOM Fort»««-Bobort»on 
THE IINWONTNT PACT (A "" 'mAI V° l “ Dorot,w * *W«nl 


(A "" , M..“b: , ,' ol “ D^fiM Cward 
(Adiho^f^Miwenf cabrlal Wodni 


BNINETA AT BNICNTON ' CalMTlM WOOBI 
DEFIANT DIANA (Vu,hm , E. I**r*tt-Cr*»n 


9TANLEY PAUL * CO., 31, esse* St., London 
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READERS OUT OF REACH 

of a pood local bookseller, or who live abroad, are asked to 
write direct to London for their books, which will be sent by 
#*/«/#* of post, at lowest cash prices, on receipt of remittance 
with order. 

German or French Books (if not obtainable in London) 
are posted to customers direct from Leipsic or Paris by mv 
agents there, thus saving postage. 3 

LONDON AGEN T FOR LIBR ARIES ABROAD. 

Subscription Newspaper sad Periodical Agency for 
British aad Foreign Publications. 

List of 1 BOO Snbscriptiofl Rates free oa applicatioa. 
CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE 



x. Reference Book Catalogue of 146 pp. 
of Standard Literature. 

2. Remainder Catalogue of over 1000 
Titles of Publishers’ Remainders, in 
good condition as issued, at from 
30% to 80% off published prices. 
(Out of print till September. ) 

3. List of Pocket Editions and 7d. 
Novels. 

4. Price List of Subscription Rates for 
British Periodicals abroad, with a 
selection of the most popular Amen- 

established can, French, German, and Spanish 

ism periodicals. 

ALFRED WILSON 

Export and Retail Bookseller 

18-19 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

T.l.phon. ■ 74*3 Central, 

Suker. I l.ondn. Count, a WaMmin.l.r (Lubud Strut). 


A NEW SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR 
ALL LOVERS OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


COLLECTION GALLIA 

Edited by Dr. Ciiaulus Sarolka. is. net j>er vol. 

' I. BALZAC. Contes Philosophiques. In- 
troduction de Paul Hour get. 

II. LIMITATION DE jfiSUS CHRIST. 

lntrnduct on de Monsei^neur R. H. Benson 

III. ALFRED DE MUSSET. Poesies Nof- 

VltLLES. 

IV. PENSliES DE PASCAL. Texte de 

Brunsch vic,tr. Preface de Emile Boutiuux. 
Introduction de Victor Giraud. 

V. LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES. Par 

Madame de la Fayette. Introduction par 
Mddame Lucie Fdlix Faure-Goyau. 

VI. GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. La Tentation 
de Saint Antoine. Introduction par Emile 
Faguet. 

VII. MAURICE BARRliS. L'Ennemi des Lois. 

VIII. BALZAC. P£re Goriot. Introduction 
de Emiic Faguet. 

IX. ETIENNE LAMY. La Femme de 

Dkmain. 

X. LA FONTAINE. Fables. 

Bound m Clotk witk Fronlupiece ia Phttpinr. Fop Bn. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL 8pp. PROSPKCTUS. 

J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 28, Aldin Hum. BEDFORD STREET, W.C 


Guv exZh aoid inu*y anonymous 
cMoniefe Qne> ofjfiescnsutiom 
of tf&tau&vnm, puMis/uny season 
Jfodtfa'QSfauofaon,. 6A 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. The SURREY LITERARY 
AGENCY place MSS. promptly and obtain the 
beat possible terms, because it Is conducted 
on literary lines and buaineas principles. 


NOVELS, Etc. Prospectus free on application 
to ” Strathmore,” Weatbury Road, New Malden, 
Surrey. (Kindly note new address.) 


C (Secondhand). Catalogues post 
free. Thousands of boohs In 
stock, moderately priced. R. ATKINSON, 97, 
Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London. 


TYPEWRITING. — MSS. of every description 
Copied Accurately and Promptly, 9d. 1,000 
words (postage inclusive). Testimonials from 
Authors, dc. — MISS JACOBS, 18, Statham 
Grove, Clissold Park, N. (Kindly note change of 
Address.) 


THE SPIRITUAL DRAMA IN 
THE LIFE OF THACKERAY 

By PROF. NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON. 

Pries 6A 

“ Universally acknowledged as lovable aad goaareus ia Us private 
life, ftbe continual accusation launched against Thackeray as a sovoliot 
is that be is cynical, bolding bitter views of bonaaity. Professor 
Stephenson defends bin against this charge, which be alleges to be 
based on one book, “Vanity Fair,” with an entire disregard of tho 
spiritual progress which is revealed in bit work as n whole." 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, 
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NISBETS 

AUTUMN BOOKS 


SBUiINO RAPIDLY. 


The New Foresters 

By WILLIAM CAINE. 

5/- net. 

A pleasant chronicle of wanderings In the heart of the New 
Forest by the Author of “ Hoffman's Chance/' etc. 

Daily Tdeymph : " An altogether delightful human and 
humorous book/ 1 
Punch : “ Buy It at once/* 

SEPTEMBER . 

Essays in Rsbslllon. 

By HENRY W. NEV1NSON, Author of “ Essays in 
Freedom.” With portrait. Post 8vo. 6/- net. 

Creek Art and National Life. 

By S. C. RAINES SMITH. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


7/6 net. 


Illustrated. 


The Prowlers. 

By F. St. MARS, Author of "On Nature's Trail.” 
Illustrated by Warwick Reynolds. Square Deiny. 6/~ net. 

Did the PhflMileians Discover Amerioa ? 

By T. CRAWFORD JOHNSTONE. Demy. 7/6 net. 

Common-sense Aids In Illness. 

By SISTER JENNINGS GOODLEY. Crown 8vo. 

2/ net. 

OCTOBER. 

The Empress Frederiok : a Memoir. 

With Photographs. Demy 8vo. ]JV ncl. 

Phiz and Dlokens. 

By EDOAR BROWNE. With many unpublished 
originals. Royal 8vo. 15/- net. 

EDITION I)E LUXE of 175 Copies 32/- net. 

Pillars of Society. 

By A. O. OARDINER, Author of “Prophets, Priests 
and Kings.” With many photographs. Demy 8vo. 


15 h net- 
32/- net. 


Afrloa In Transformation. 

By REV. NORMAN MACLEAN. 
Crown 8vo. 

In My Study. 


7 6 net. 


With photographs. 

5/- net. 


By REV. CANON ANTHONY DEANE. Post 8va 

5/- net. 


Attlo Salt. 

By REV. SELBY HENREY. Crown 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Studies in Charaoter. 

By late REV. WILLIAM WATSON, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
With Portrait frontispiece. 3/6 net. 

GIFT BOOKS AND JUVENILES. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The Coral Island. 

By R. M. BALLANTYNE. With Preface by Sir 
JAMES BARRIE. Fully Illustrated In colour by 
Septimus Scott. HV£j2£i; 

The Sword of Dsllvsranos. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. Illustrated In 
colour. %!zi 

A Brave Little Royalist. 

By DOROTHEA MOORE. Illustrated In colour. 5/-v 

Also others at 3/6 


Write for NISBETS Autumn Ust. 

BS. BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


The Times critic said {January 16th, 1911)1 

“ Mr. Barker has 
this advantage over 
Mr. Shaw 

that he is a more accurate observer. Mr 8haw is always 
in so great a hurry to give us his own peculiar explana- 
tion of facts that he will never stop to take a good look 
at the facts first . . . Mr. Barker, on the other hand, 
has an extraordinarily vivid sense of reality.*’ 

GRANVILLE BARKER’S PLAYS. 

THREE PLAY8. Cloth. 5s. net. 

THE MARRYING OF ANN LEETE 4th ED. 
THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE - 8th „ 
WASTE - - - _ - _ - 8th „ 

THE MADRAS HOUSE - - 3rd „ 

All the above, singly, cloth, 2e. net ; paper, Is 6d, net. 


SCHN 1 TZLER-BARKER 

ANATOL, a Series of 

Dialogues - - - 4th ED. 

Cloth, 2a. net ; paper, 1c. W. not. 

HOUSMAN-BARKER 

PRUNELLA : or Love in a 

Dutch Garden - - 6th „ 

Pott 4to, Cloth, with Music of Serenade. 5s. net ; Music 
separately, Is. 6d. net ; Cr 8vo Paper Edition of Play, Is. net. 


NEW PLAYS. 


FOUR PLAYS. By GILBERT C ANN AN. 2s6d.net. 
THE EMANCIPATION. b v Leonard inkster. 

Cloth, 2s net ; paper, Is 0d. net. 

THE EDUCATION OF MR. SURRAGE. I 

By ALLAN MONKHOU8E Cloth, 2s. net , paper. 
Is. 6d. net. 

THE POLITICIANS. By FRANK G. LAYTON. 
Cloth, 2s. net , paper, Is Qd. net. 

THE PRICE CF THOMAS SCOTT. By 

ELIZABETH BAKER Cloth, 2s. net ; paper. Is 8d. 
net. 

New Sixpenny Series. 

MISS TASSEY. By Elizabeth baker. 

THE LITTLE STONE HOUSE. By GEORGE 
CALDERON. 


OHN MASEFIELD 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
POMPEY THE GREAT 3rd ED. 

Cloth, 3*. 6d. net . paper, 1e 6ri. net. 

GITHA SOWERBY 

RUTHERFORD & SON 2nd „ 

Cloth, 2s. Gd net , paper, Is 6d. net, 
STANLEY HOUGHTON 

HINDLE WAKES - - 6th „ 

Cloth, 2s. net , paper, Is. 6d. net. 

ELIZABETH BAKER 

CHAINS - . - - 4th „ 

Cloth, Is Gd. net , paper, Is net. 

ALLAN MONKHOUSE 


MARY BROOME 


- 2nd 


Cloth, 2s. not ; paper, Is. Gd. net. 

EDWARD GARNETT 

THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D’ ARC 

Cloth, 3s Gd net. 

MACDONALD HASTINGS 

THE NEW SIN Cloth. 2. p«p.r. 


Write for complete Descriptive List of Modern Drama 
published by 

Adrfyfci. SIDGWICK V JACKSON. Lmte 
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Macmillan's New Books 

MR. BRYCE'S NEW BOOK. 

University and Historical Addresses. 

Delivered during a Residence in the United States as 
Ambassadorof Great Britain. By the Right Hon. JAMES 
BRYCE, O.M. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—" The selection of these addresses explains in some uicasuir 
the remarkable influence of Mr. Bryce. They reveal that breadth of sym- 
pathy and vitality of mind which are his conspicuous merits . . . N«* 

matter what the subject may be, it immediately became living and suggestive." 

The Shorter Poems of Frederick 

Tennyson . Edited, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES TENNYSON. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
9s. net. I Sept. 16 

STEPHEN ORAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 

With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. 

By STEPHEN GRAHAM. With 40 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author and a Route Map. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [Sept. 9 

•** The first account ever written, in any language, ut tins wunderlul 
pilgilrnage. 

The Seine from Havre to Paris. By sir 

EDWARD THORPE, C.B., P.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 
12 s. 6d. net. 

Tine SiANiiARi). — " Sir Edward TLorpc places all his knowledge and cx- 

K "nonce at the disposal of the puhlie in a very well written duel admirably 
1 1 st rated book, winch wc have plc.isun in recommending." 


H. G. WELLS'S NEW NOVEL. 

The Passionate Friends. By h. q. wells. 

Extra crown 8vo. 6s. [Sept. 12 

Giving the love story of Stephen Stratton, a man capable of a great 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 

Bendish : A Study in Prodigality. 

By MAURICE HEWLETT. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Sept. 19 

A novel of lovo and politics which opens mi the year when William IV. 
became King of England. 

JAMES STEPHENS'S NEW NOVEL. 

Here are Ladies. By james Stephens, 

Author of "The Crock of Gold." Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Shortly 

*** Mainly a collection of chaiactci sketches, abounding with nch lush 
hwiioui. 

Vol. IV. Just Ready. 

Lollardu and the Reformation in 
England. The Historical Survey. 

By the late JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.LItt. 
Vol. IV. Edited by WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.LItt. 
8vq. I Os. 6d. net. 

**• Previously published. Vols. I. and II. 21s. net. 
Vol. HI. 10s. 6d. net. 

Second Edition ready Sept. 12. 

Psyche’s Task- A Discourse concern- 
ing The Influence of Superstition on 
the Qrowth of Institutions. second 

Edition, revised and enlarged, to which is added "The 
Scope of Social Anthropology." By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.l)., etc. 8vo. 5s. net. 

Volume I. ready Sept. 9. 

Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 

Sciences. Edited by WILHELM WINDELBAND 
and ARNOLD RUGE. English Edition under the 
Editorship of Sir HENRY JONES. 8vo. 

VOL. I. LOGIC : By Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Wfndelband, 
Josfah Royce, Louis C out 11 rat, Benedetto Croce, and 
Nicolai LossklJ. 7s. 6d. net. 

V Macafflu's Antaaa AiNUNMit Lilt post frss sa 

"MACMILLAN ft CO., Ltd., LONDON. 

— 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S FIRST LIST OF 
AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Figures in French History. 

Each volume Large Demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. net. 

M1RABEAU. By M. LOUIS BARTHON, 

Prlemer of Prance. 

THE DUCHESSE DE 

CHEVREUSE. By M. LOUIS 

BATTIFOL. [Shortly. 


PEDAGOGIC ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. By Dr. MARIA MONTES- 

SORI, author of " The Montessori Method." Demy 
8vo. 14a. net. 

THE RENAISSANCE: 

Savonarola —Cesar Borgia Julius II. — 
Leo X. — Michael Angelo. By ARTHUR, 
COUNT GOBINEAN. English Edition edited by 
Dr. OSCAR LEVY. Demy 8vo, with sixteen 
Illustrations. 10e. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF NEW- 
FOUNDLAND CARIBOU 

By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, author of 
" Camera Adventures in the African Wilds," etc. 
With numerous plates from the author's photographs. 
Imp. 8vo. 12a. 6d. net. 

FIRES AND FIRE FIGHT- 

ING. By CHIEF KENLON, Head of the 
New York Fire Brigade, and ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

SOCIAL WELFARE IN 

NEW ZEALAND. By HUGH H. 

LUSK. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


POETRY. 

THE DAFFODIL FIELDS, a New 

Poem by JOHN MASEFIELD, author of “The 
Everlasting Mercy.’’ Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. net. 

THE POEMS OF JOHN HELSTON 

In One Volume. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

RHYMES OF A ROUSEABOUT. 

By W. MONRO ANDERSON. Crown 8vo. 
3*. 6<L net. 


FORTHCOMING 61- FICTION. 
THE DARK FLOWER. John Oalaworthy 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CAMILLA. 

Gertrude Hall 

SET TO PARTNERS* Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS. 

Conlngsby Dawson 
THE MILKY WAY. F. Tennyson Jesse 

DIANA AND TWO SYMPHONIES. 

, Francis Toy* 
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Views flotes. 

The October Bookman, our Autumn Double 
Number, will be also a Borrow Number, and in 
addition to many other 
articles and reviews will 
contain a special and fully 
illustrated article on 
Borrow by Thomas 
Seccombe, and the con- 
clusion of our article on 
George Bernard Shaw, by 
Dixon Scott. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new 
play, “ Androcles and the 
Lion,”- is produced by Mr. 
Granville Barker at the 
St. James’s Theatre to- 
day — September ist. The 


scene is laid in ancient PMa^DatiyUimr. 



Rome, and the scenery and costumes have been de- 
signed by Mr. Albert Rothcnstcin. The costumes 
are by no means those of the traditional Roman of 
the stage ; no togas are worn, and we hear rumours 
of ancient Romans in trousers, which is no mere 
attempt at originality, but is, as Mr. Rotherstein 
says, “ realistic and archa;ologically correct.” He 
has made a careful study of the period of the play, 
and finds that togas had then already gone out, and 
“ my frequent use of trouserings instead of bare 

legs is answerable by the 
statement that already at 
that period trousers had 
come into fashion.” 


O. Bernard Shaw. 


In connection with our 
Bernard Shaw illustra- 
tions, we are greatly in- 
debted to the kindness of 
Lieut. -Colonel Charles 
a’Court Repington, Mrs. 
F. M. Cornford, Mr. Max 
Bcerbohm, Mr. Will Roth- 
enstein, Mr. Will Dyson, 
and Mr. Joseph Simpson 
for the loan of drawings 
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and permission to reproduce them. For similar 
permissions our thanks are due to the proprietors 
of The Tatler, T. P.'s Weekly , M.A.B., and The 
Daily Herald. Mr. I). J. Rider, the well-known 
bookseller of 36, St. Martin’s Court, Charing Cross 
Road, has also been kind enough to lend us several 
prints, and one of our caricatures is reproduced* 
with his and the artist’s permission, from “Three 
Living Lions/’ by Joseph Simpson — the other two 
lions in the book being G. Iv. Chesterton and H. G. 
Wells. Only a limited edition of this book was 
issued, at 7s. (id. per volume. Mr. Rider lias also 
a few remainder topics (at tin* reduced price of 
12s. Gd ) of Professor Archibald Henderson’s “Life 
of George Bernard Shaw/’ which was published 
by Messrs Hurst iV Blackett. 

“ The Eighth Year/' the new problem-novel by 
Mr. Philip Gibbs that Messrs. Williams & Norgate 
have published, was originally written as a three-act 
play, and will probably be produced this autumn 
at one of the repertory theatres. Some of the facts 
Mr. Gibbs uses in the argument to the book were 
provided by Mr. de Montmorency, who acted as 
Secretary to the Royal Commission on Divorce, 
whose conclusions went to confirm the dictum of 
Sir Francis Jeune that it is usually the eighth year 
of married life which produces the acutest nervous 
stress and strain. 


Another book by Mr. Philip (iibbs is to be pub- 
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Photo by Walt* Bentnpton, Mr. Haldane Macfall, 

14, Conduit Sheet, H\ 

A new edition of whn-r novel, “The Wooing* tf |e/rl.el Prttyfei/* has been 
^ published by Mnpr*. SI npltm, Marsh,) II. 



Photo by C. Vanity k. Mr. Phil ip Gibbs. 

whose new* book, “The Eighth Year" (Williams & Norgate). 
b reviewed oil page .*73. 


lished next month by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons — a 
book which, under the title of “ The New Man,” 
analyses some of the problems of modern life, and 
shows that in the last twenty-five years, during 
which essayists, novelists and dramatists have been 
dissecting the “ new woman,” man also has been 
subject to extraordinary evolution, and a new type 
has been produced in this country, with ideals, 
philosophy and mental make-up quite different 
from those of his father and forefathers. In analys- 
ing him, Mr. Gibbs reveals many of the hidden forces 
and tendencies in modern social life, and shows that, 
naturally, the “ new woman ” lias had a good deal 
to do with the fashioning of the ” new man.” 

Yet a third book by Mr. Philip (iibbs to be 
published this year is a long novel, “ A Master of 
Life,” which Messrs. Cassell will issue in the autumn. 
A somewhat condensed version ot the story is at. 
present running serially in the British Review. 

“ The Spanish Marriage,” by Miss Helen Mary 
Keynes, which Messrs. C'hatto & Windus have just 
published, is a remarkable first novel. It is a 
seventeenth-century romance woven round Bucking- 
ham and Charles’s dash to Spain after the Spanish 
Infanta ; a number of famous historical personages 
figure in it, and it keeps as near to fact as any 
imaginative work ought to. The author is only 
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nineteen years of age, and if she ful- 
fils the promise of this story, should 
go far. 

Miss Leslie Moore, author of “ Aunt 
Olive in Bohemia,” etc., has nearly 
•completed a new novel, which Messrs. 
Alston Rivers will publish in the 
autumn. 


In the spring of this year Messrs. 

Hodder & Stoughton found themselves 
in a difficulty. Their 1912 Novel 
Competition had left them with two 
highly satisfactory prize-winners, and with four 
■other, manuscripts upon ■which the general opinion 
seemed to be that all were good, while the order of 
merit in which they were placed differed with the 

taste of each indi- 
vidual reader. After 
some deliberation 
they decided to pub- 
lish all four, and to 
ask the public for its 
opinion. Accordingly 
they invited reviews 
on : 

1. A Garden of 
Sfk.es, bv A. Keith 
Fraser. 

2. My Father's Son, by John Harvey. 

3. The Sin of Eve, by May Edginton, and 

4. The Wilderness Lovers, by E. R. Punshon. 
The competition 

proved very popu- 
lar. The question 
of what the public 
likes, however, rc- 
mains largely 
unsolved. The re- 
viewers seem to 
have preferred “ A 
Garden of Spices ” 
to the other books, 
but its favouritism 
was secured by a 
very small number 
of votes. Taking 
that book as typi- 
fying Sentiment, 
it was very hard 
pressed by Romance 
(in the form of “The 
Sin of Eve”), with 
Adventure (“ The 



F/w/o bv H'. li. FmUtuotnbe. 

Mias Leslie Moore. 



Mias Helen Mary Keynes. 


Wilderness Lovers ”) a good third, 
and Realism (“ My Father’s Son ”) 
a surprisingly close fourth. A dozen 
or so more of votes for the last-named 
book and it would have bee.n first. 

The First Prize of £5 3s. is awarded 
to the Rev. A. t apes Tarbolton, of 
Lavinglon, Crowborougli, whose order 
of preference is 1, 3, 2, 4. The Second 
Prize of £3 3s. is awarded to Mr. R. 
Brimley Johnson, of 17 St. John’s 
Road, Uxbridge, Middlesex, whose 
order of preference is 3, 4, 2, I. The 
Third Prize of £2 2s. is awarded to 
Miss T.. Wilson, of 22 Clilton Terrace, Brighton, 
whose order of preference is 2, 1, 4, 3. Prizes of 
£1 is. each are awarded to : E. Heck, Dr. Phil., 
Winkclgasse, 20, Strassburg-Rupreehtsau, Germany 
(3, 4, 1. 2); Mr. C. 

G. L. Du Cann, The 
Hampden Club, 

Phoenix Street, Lon- 
don, N.W. (2, 1,3,4) : 

Miss Lucy G. Cham- 
berlain. l’las Brith, 

Llandudno, North 
Wales (2, 3, 4, 1); Mr. 

G . E. Wakerley, 19, 

Cliaworth Road, 

West Bridgford, 

Notts (2, 3, 1, 4) ; 
and Mr. Ernest A. Carr, Lyndall, 

Tonbridge, Kent (4, 3, 2, 1). 



Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 

u huse new nmi 1, “ I h»* lir.il, * Messrs. 
Mills & Moon arc publishing. 


Park Crescent, 



l •...JJai’ • - • . . 

rhoto by 1 cuttr hro s , Sstaford, Mr. Andrew Sou tar, 

whose new novel, “ Magpie House/* Messrs. Cassell are publishing. 


Other reviews 
which were well in 
the running’ came 
from Airs. Carey 
Alorris (Newlyn, 
Penzance), Miss 
( i e r t r 11 do Pitt 
( Hampst ead,N . W. ) , 
Mrs. AI. A. Pul- 
brook (Cricklewood, 
N.W.), V. Maturin 
(Winch fi leld , Hants ) , 
Herbert Dale (Ox- 
hey, Watford), and 
Alan ('. Fraser 
(Dodington, Hridg- 
water). 

Among a large 
numberof others the 
work of the follow- 
ing writers merits 
commendation : 
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whc»e« J. yncs, •“tSorig of[,Ciadl> -Making ” and “ His ^rng for her Waking," won the First Lyric Price in our Twentjaonp Guinea 

Prize Poem Competit on. 


Miss Hiron (Bath), Miss Irene Harrison (Bristol), Miss 
Gertrude M. Elwood (Grimsby), A. L. Beal (Hammer- 
smith), Mrs. Charles Wright (Sutton), Mrs. A. Tobias 
(Hove), Miss Maud Collis (Crowborough), C. Whitwell 
(South Wanstead), Miss M. Noel (Maida Hill, W.), Mrs. 
Florence Zerheenc Segravc (Maidenhead), Mrs. Elea- 
nor Brown (Bournemouth), Mrs. Ellen F. Calvert 
(Buxton), Mrs. L. G. Hawkins (Downham Market), 
D. Meats (Nottingham), Miss Mary E. Dixon (Down- 
ham), A. Salkcld (Cardiff), W. W. Northcott (Hyde 
Park, W.), E. M. Howe (Downham), Francis O. 
Dagnall (Hampton Wick), Mrs. F.- E. Whitwell 
(Wanstead Park, E.), Miss Drummond-Hay (Fort 
Augustus), Miss Irene Pollock Lalonde (Bath), Miss 
L. Bellard (Crowborough), Mrs. E. W. Edminson 
(Gravesend), Miss M. Scott (Clifton), Miss G. M. 
Ransom (Torquay), G. Ben- 


born at Stanley, a little mining town in the Cari- 
boo goldfields of British Columbia, wrote at the 
age of 14 the book and music of a child’s operetta, 
which was performed for a charity and published by 
an English firm. At 16 she was dramatic critic and 
special writer for the Vancouver World, and political 
correspondent to two weeklies. Later, she was 
dramatic critic on the Examiner, at Los Angeles. 
She has had a play produced (“ David '') in California ; 
and has written her “Personal Reminiscences of 
Helena Modjeska,” which are to appear shortly in 
the Century. Before moving to Vancouver, Miss 
Skinner's father was a Hudson Bay Company’s 
officer on the north Fraser river. She is not only of 
British birth, but her father was a cousin of Charles 
Reade’s, and her mother’s great-aunt was Lady Aim 

Lindsay, the author of “ Auld 


nett (Salcombe), Miss B. N. 
Melladew (London, W.), 
Miss May Herschel - Clarke 
(Woolwich), and Miss Mabel 
Robinson (Clapton). 


Miss A. J. Burr, of New 
Jersey, and Miss Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, who 
divided the first prize for 
original Lyrics in our Twenty- 
One Guineas Prize Poem 
Competition, have both con- 
tributed a good deal of verse 



Robin Gray.” 

Mr. John Masefield has 
written a new long poem 
entitled " The River," and it 
is to appear in the November 
number of The English 
Review. 

The Montreal Gazette pub- 
lishes an interview with Mr. 
G. B. Burgin, who has been 
in Canada holidaying, and 
looking lor stories, and is now 


to the American magazines. Photo by aim iiu K hu, smnd. Mr. E. C. Buckeridge, on his way back home. " Al- 


Misg Skinner, who was whm “ ot ,he s * eond L ^^g ^S 5 oS w * ntrKW " GuJn “‘ PrUe though English by birth,” 





Mr. E. J. Martin, 


Mr. George M. Capper. 


winner of the First Prize or m Sonnet on some famous 
Englishman 

in our Twenft)»jne Guineas Prize Poem Compotitiui 


winner ot the Second Sonnet Prize 


says the interviewer, " Mr. Burgin claims to be three- 
quarters Canadian. He has spent much of his time 
and most of his enjoyable moments in this country." 
Whence it follows that Mr. Burgin has lived an 
exceptionally happy life, since we know that his 
enjoyable moments in this country have not been 
few. He gave the interviewer some of his personal 
recollections of Dr. Drummond, whose poems of 
Habitant life and character are among the fine and 
distinctive things in Canadian literature, and re- 
marked on the wide and growing appreciation in 
this country of the novel of Canadian interest — and 
on this subject Mr. Burgin should be a sound 
authority, seeing that eighteen of his own fifty novels 


have had the cities and outlands of Canada for their 
background. 

Mr. W. Heinemann is publishing this autumn a 
biography of W. T. Stead, written by his daughter. 
Miss Estelle W. Stead. The book, a large part of 
which consists of intimate records that Mr. Stead 
had himself prepared, will be called ” My Father : 
Personal and Spiritual Reminiscences.” 

An important book by the Rev. Norman Maclean, 
" Africa in Transformation,” will be issued by 
Messrs. Nisbet about the end of October. 



J>M» b WM Hook * Sum. Mr. A. 8 Barnard, Btutoi. 

winner of Pint Prim fat ■ Humorous Poem wtamr of Second Prim for • Humorou. Poem 

In oar Twcnlyeno Guinea Prim Poem Competition. 
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“ In the Footsteps of Borrow and FitzGerald/’ by 
Mr. Morley Adams, a book which promises some new 
reminiscences, will be published very shortly by 
Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, 

A new book by Mr. F. St. Mars, “ The Prowlers/’ 
will be published this month by Messrs. Nisbet. It 
will be illustrated by Mr. Warwick Reynolds. 

Theo Douglas, whose new novel, “ The Grey 
Countess,” Messrs. Cassell are publishing, is in 
private life Mrs. Everett. 

She is the daughter of 
Lieut.-Colonel John IIus- 
kisson, R.M.L.I., and a 
grand-niece of the Kt. 

Hon. William Huskisson, 

M.P., who met his death 
at the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway. The plot of her 
new book is largely con- 
cerned w i t h Russian 
political intrigue, and is 
dominated by the sinister 
figure of a beautiful woman 
whose evil schoolings bring 
about the disaster that 
makes the story's climax. 

Mrs. Everett has a full 
record of successful novels 
to her credit. Her first 
story, “ A Bride Elect,” 
was sent under the as- 
sumed name of Theo 
Douglas to Messrs. Mac- 
millan, who immediately 
accepted and published it, 
after they had used it 
serially in Macmillan's Magazine. Since the death 
of her husband, Mr. J. E. Everett, in 1904, Mrs. 
Everett has lived in Worcestershire. The most 
popular ol her works have been “ Behind a Mask/’ 

” Iras : A Mystery/' “ Carr of Dimscaur,” “ A 
Lost Summer,” and “ Hadow of Shaws,” and she 
is well known as a writer of serial and short stories 
to readers of the Graphic, Weekly Telegraph, Morning 
Leader, Cor nh ill, Quiver, the Queen, and other 
magazines and newspapers. 

During October Mr. Grant Richards will publish 
Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s new volume upon which 
that author has been at work for several years. 


The book is called “The Eighteen-Nineties/* and 
takes the form of a review of art and ideas in England 
during the last decade of the nineteenth century* 
which was one of the most interesting- periods in 
modern art and literature. Mr. Jackson’s aim has 
been to write an interpretative history showing the- 
various tendencies of the time as expressed in books" 
'and pictures, and in doing so he discusses the idea 
of decadence, and shows in what way the period was 
degenerate and to what extent regenerate. There 
are separate chapters on such outstanding figures 
as Oscar W’ilde, Aubrey Beardsley, John Davidson, 

Francis Thompson, Max 
Beerbohm and Bernard 
Shaw. Other chapters 
deal with special artistic 
phases, the scope of 
which may be gathered 
from such titles as 
“ Shocking as a Fine Art,” 

“ The Discovery of the 
Celt,” “Purple Pal dies 
and Fine Phrases,” and 
“ The New Dandyism.” 
The volume will be pro- 
fusely illustrated with 
portraits, and reproduc- 
tions of the work of 
Aubrey Beardsley, Charles 
Conder, William Rothen- 
stein, S. H. Simc,Phil May, 
Walter Crane, William 
Morris and manv others. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
new novel, “ The Regent,” 
will be published this 
month by Messrs. 
Methuen. 

The new number of the Manchester Quarterly 
contains some interesting " Notes on the Portraits of 
Thomas De Quinccy,” by J. A. Green, illustrated 
with reproduction? of some of the portraits. 

• 

Messrs. Wells, Gardner & Co. have issued the 
first three volumes of their “ Bankside Acting 
Shakespeare for Schools.” The books are edited by 
Mr. F. J. H. Darton, who successfully organised 
dramatic performances by L.C.C. school-children a 
year or two ago at the- Whitechapel Art Gallery. 
Full directions for arranging the very simple stage 
that is required, directions for the actors and stage* 



Theo Douglas 

(Mrs. Everett). 
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' manager as to rehearsals, costume, lighting, etc., are 
. given in the ample introduction to each volume, 
which also supplies a summary of the play’s plot, 
list of characters, and suggestions as to the choice 
' of actors and parts, and various useful diagrams 
and sketches. The plays as prepared in this scries 
• are admirably adapted to their purpose — no better 
acting editions for juvenile players could be desired. 

“ On the Face of a Star,” a new volume of 
poems by Mr. James A. Mackercth, will be pub- 
lished next month bv 


stone," will be published this autumn by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

The Strindberg vogue seems to be steadily in- 
creasing in this country. On another page we 
review five translations of his plays and stories that 
have been published in the last few weeks, and fur- 
ther volumes of the plays are in course of preparation 
in the edition of them that Mr. Frank 1 ’almer pub- 
lishes. Mr. Claud Field, who translated " Advent ” 
for Messrs. Holden & Hardingham, has translated 

Slrindherg’s “Historical 


Messrs. Longman. 

Mr. Edwin Pugh has 
completed a new novel 
which he is calling “ The 
Proof of the Pudding," 
and Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall are publishing 
it this month. 


A beautifully illustrated 
volume on “ Stevenson’s 
Edinburgh Days,” by 
Miss Eve Blau tyre Simp- 
son, will be issued this 
month by Messrs. 
Hodder &. Stoughton. 
Among the many illus- 
trations are two littk- 
known portraits of 
Stevenson and an excel- 
lent portrait of his 
nurse, “ Cummy ,” who 
died only a few weeks 
ago. 



ehotuhii Kom<inai\, I'-ns. Mrs. Cynthia StccKley, 


whos new novel, “ fh«* Dream Slnp,” Messrs Constable 
are publishing shotil). 


Miniatures” and Messrs. 
(I corgi* Allen & Co. will 
publish the book forth- 
with. 


A welcome edition to 
the cheap reissues of 
popular authors is the new 
" Cabinet Edition " of the 
works of George Eliot 
that Messrs. Blackwood 
are publishing in seven- 
teen volumes at a shilling 
each. The more the 
critics declare that George 
Eliot was no great genius, 
and compare her unfavour- 
ably with her great con- 
temporaries, the more the 
public go on buying and 
reading her. The time is 
now ripe for the critic who 
will iccognise with en- 
thusiasm that she was 
leally the one supreme 


genius of her age. He is bound to at rive. 


We are to have a complete edition of 11 k* diamatie 
works of Gerhart Hauptmann, edited by Mr. Edward 
Thomas and published by Mr. Martin Seeker. The 
first two volumes will be published this month. 

Few of our living novelists write with a liner 
sense of realism or a more vigorous and picturesque 
style than Miss Dolf Wyllarde, whose new novel, 
“ Youth Will be Served,” Mr. Stanley Paul pub- 
lishes this month. 

A new book by Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton, “ My 
Adventures among the Wild Animals of the Yellow- 


People of moderate incomes who want to be 
happy though mairied will look forward with in- 
terest to the appearance of Mrs. Alfred Praga's 
new book with the suggestive title — “Love and 
£200 a Year.” Mr. Werner Laurie* is publishing it 
this month. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews announces a second and re- 
vised edition of Mr. Laurence Bin von s “Odes. 
We hear too little from Mr. Binyon nowadays, 
and would sooner have had a volume of new poems 
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but failing that, a reissue of 
a book that contains some 
of his finest work is very 
welcome. 


Another collection of Mr. 
A. C. Benson’s essays, “ Water- 
springs,” will be issued next 
week by Messrs. Smith Elder. 


Mr. Jack London has written 
the story of his recent voyaging 
about the world in " The 
Cruise of the Snark,” which we 
are to have almost immediately 
from Messrs. Mills & Boon. 


' In the opinion of most of 
us Miss M. E. Braddon’s two 
latest novels — in particular 
“The Green Curtain" were 
unquestionably two of the best 



A Fruit-Seller. 


if not tile best two of the many 
novels riie has written. We are 
glad to learn that she has com- 
pleted anew story, '* Miranda,”^ 
for Messrs. Hutchinson, and : 
the book is to be out in a few 
days. « 


“The Two Kisses,” a new 
novel by Mr. Oliver Onions, 
will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Methuen. 


It is seventy years since 
Madame Calderon de la Barca's 
delightful " Life in Mexico " 
was published in London and 
America; it is one of the 
most intimate and revealing 
books that have been written 
on the social life of that 
land of unrest, and has, 
for some years now, been 
out of print. Messrs. Dent 



LaTlnla s Mias Llllah McCarthy. 

Dm* Mm by Albert Rothenateln, for “Androclea and tha Lion," tha new play by Mr. G. Barnard Sbaw, that It produced to*day 

by Mr. Granville Barker at tha St Jaaea’a Theatre. 
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‘jaw • issuing a new edition of it in their Every- 
man Series, with an 'introduction by Mr. Henry 
JSaerlein. Madame de la Barca was a Miss Inglis, 
■ of Edinburgh, and her book was published at the 
.persuasion of her friend, W. H. Prescott, the his- 
torian, who wrote a short preface for it. 


That quaint and interesting publication “ A 
Broadside," compiled and illustrated by Jack B. 
Yeats, and published by his sister. Miss Elizabeth C. 
Yeats, at the Cuala Press, Dundrum, has entered 
upon the sixth year of its existence. The first 
Number of the sixth year contains “ The Tin Ware 
Lass," a characteristic broadside ballad by P. J. 
McCall, with two illustrations in colour by Jack B. 
Yeats — one of them a particularly charming little 
sketch — and a vividly realistic woodcut of “ The 
Dying Villain," by the same artist. It is all hand- 
done — printed in a hand-press, and then coloured 
by hand. Those who are interested in the revival 
of this curious old blend of art and literature will be 
delighted with the admirable work in this kind that 
the Cuala Press is doing. 


The books by Mr. Bernard Shaw referred to in 
Mr. Dixon Scott's article arc published by Messrs. 
Constable. 


On October 15th we arc issuing the first ol a series 
of Bookman Extra Numbers, each to be devoted 
entirely to some famous author. This first is a 
Robert Louis Stevenson Number, and contains over 
two hundred pages, including essays and poems on 
Stevenson and his work by distinguished writers, 
and over a hundred illustrations. Among the 
literary contents (a considerable part of which is 
reprinted from early numbers of The Bookman 
that are in constant demand but have long been 
out of print) are poems and personal or critical 
articles by Sir J. M. Barrie, William Watson, 
Edmund (losse, C. B., Austin Dobson, Sir W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, S. R. Crockett, Eve Blantyre Simpson, 
Ian Maclaren, II. C. Beeching, Alice Gordon, Charles 
Lowe, Y. Y., Neil Munro, and an article by Steven- 
son himself on “ Books that Influenced Me.” The 
illustrations comprise numerous portraits, from 
paintings, drawings and photographs, of Stevenson 
and his friends, photographs and sketches of places 
associated with him, and drawings of scenes from 
his books, including a photogravure frontispiece 
portrait, and eight plates beautifully reproduced in 
colour. The number is a well-bound, handsomely- 
produced volume, all the illustrations being separate 
from the text and printed on special art paper. 
The price will be 5s. net. As wc anticipate a very 
large demand for this Number we would urge our 
readers to place their orders for it at once. 


Zhc Booksellers' H)lar\>. 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

September 1st to October !%U 1913 . 


Mesara. George Allen Co.. Lid. 

ALLEN. DAPHNE. — The Birth of the Opal. net. 

FORD,CEORt'.E. — The lioon of (told. (•*». net 

GAULTIER. PAUL.— The Meaning of Art. Translated by If. and E. Baldwin. 
SB. net. 

GRAYLING, FRANCIS.— Kent Churches. 2 vols. (“ ( ountv Churthcs “ Scries.) 
2», Gd. net. each. 

XITCH 1 N, DARCY B.— Brngson for Beginners. ;s. nt t. 

MAETERLINCK, MAUSlCE.— My Dog. New Edition. Translated bv A. 

Teixelru dc MattOft. Illustrated by ( cal Aldin. Gd net. 

MONTAGU-SMllii, F.— Railway Rate Book: 1. — For Coal and Iron Trades. 
_ _ £5 5».net. II. — Clafts Rates and Exceptional / 1 qt. nr t. 

REDWOOD, ANDERSON J.— Flemish Tales, 3s. Gd. net. 

ROGERS, W. T.— Dictionary ol Abbreviations fs. Gd. net. 

SABEN, GREGORY.— Born of a Woman Gs. net. 

STRINDBERG, AUGUST.— Historical Miniatures. Translated by Claud Field. 

WALTERS, DR. F. R. — Sanatoria for the Tuberculous. Fourth Edition. Entirely 
___ w-wrltten. 7 as. Gd. net. 

WEEKS, KENNETH. — Dramatic Inventions. (Five Plays.) ss. net. 

Mr. B. T. Bataford. 

AMBLER, LOUIS, F.R.I.B.A— Old Halls and Manor Houses 01 Yorkshire Ulus” 
toiled in a aeries ol 120 examples on roo Collotype plates, reproduced from 
Photographs specially taken, chi* fly by Horace Dan, Architect. Price 
, (approximate) £t 11s. Gd. not 

FENN^FREDERICK, and WYLL1R, B.— Old English Furniture. 04 Illustrations. 

FRANTZ, HENRI.— French Pottery and Porcelain. 77 Illustrations (7 of which 
eolonr), including a series of the Marks and Monograms 6s. net. 
HOOPER, JOHN.- -Handcraft in Wood and Metal. A Handbook ol Training 111 the 
metical Working of these Materials. For the use of Teachers, Students, 
Craftsmen, and others. With over 100 Illustrations from the Authors' 
* n(1 from Photographs. Price (approximate) 7s. Gd. net. 
KNOWLES. W. PITCAIRN. — Dutch Pottery ami Porcelain. S4 illustrations (18 
. of which are in colour). Including a scries of the Marks. Gs net. 
RICHARDSON, A. K,— Monumental Architecture in England. As exemplified 
' by the Neo-classic Buildings of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
* ‘ inastoted by 80 Plates, reproduced from specially taken Photographs and 
from .Drawings, in addition to many Illustrations in the text. £4 4s. net. 
S&GLIOj ANDRl.I-Prtuch Furniture, 59 Illustrations. Gs. net. 


Messrs- A. tt C. BUek. 

ALLEN, PHfLBF. — P* cp» at Architecture. (“ Hie Pi ops. ” Si net,.) is. Gd. net, 

BAIKIK, RLV JAMES, F.R.A S.-- 1 H cp* .it the K«»).il Navy. (“The Peeps* 
Serie*, ) is Gd net. _ , 

BARNARD, H. Cl.TVK, M.A., B Lit!.— Pictures of Famous Tiavd. (Hooks for 
Young People.) is Gd , . 

BELL, K S. NVARREN —The Mystery of Markham : A School Story. (Books for 
Young People ) 3s nd , . 

ELI AS, FR AN K .—The Gmgeous East. (“ The Peeps •• Series ) 3 *. Gd. net. 

ELMHlRST, RICHARD, 1 U..S — Natiualxst at the Sr a- Shore (“The Peeps** 
Senes ) is. Gd. net 

FARRER, R EGINALD —The Dolomites. 7*. net. 

FURFORD. FORD -Cuba. (“ The Peeps “ Senes.) is Gd net. 

F 1 NNKMOKE, JOHN. — France. (Peeps, at History.) (“The Peeps’* Series.) 
is Gd net ..... 

FINNEMORE, JOHN.-- Germany. (Peeps at History.) (“The Peeps” Senes.) 
ts Gd net 

POOR I), FDWARD, and HOME, GORDON.— England Invaded. Gs net. 

GARNETT, LULY M. ) —Greek Wonder Talcs. 6s (Books for Young People.) 

GRIERSON, ELIZABETH.- --Sir Walter Scott (Peeps at Gieat Men.) (“The 
Preps “ Senes ) ts bd net. 

GUDGFON, W. W —British North Borneo. (“ The Peeps “ Series.) i e 61i.net. 

llADATlf, GUNBY. — The Feats of Foorlr. Books for Young People.) 3s Gd. 

1 IALL, REV. Cll AS. A , F.K M S.- Reptiles and Amphibians. (“ Peeps at Nature.”) 
(“ The Peeps ” Series.) is. fid net. 

HAV 1 LAND, M. D —Wild Life on the Wing. 3s. net. 

HERBERT, AGNES —The Moose. 3s net. „ 

HOME, BEATRICE —Peeps at Royal 1 Ml aces of Great Bntain. (“The Peep 
Series ) is. fid. net. % 

KEESEY, WALTER M —Cambridge (“ Artists' Sketch Book “ Series ) is. net. 

MALCOLMSON, A. M., M.D -Laws of Health for Schools, is bd net 

MAXWELL, CAPT. AYMER. -Pheasants and Cover! Shooting 7 ** t»d. net. 

MITTON, G. E.— In the Grip of the Wild Wa. (Books fm Young I'eopb ) 3s bd. 

M 1 TTON, G. E.— The P. A O. (Peeps at Gir.it Steamship 1 1111 <) (“1 ht Peeps 

Series.) is. 6d. net. , „ , , .. 

MORRIS, WILLIAM.— Tales from "The Tartlily Paradise (Books for Young 
People ) fis. 

RICHARDS, FRED.— Oxford. (“ Arte.!*’ Sketch Book “ Sent* ) is. net. 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER.— Wave? lev Nook Portrait Edition 25 \ols. is. net 

SCOTT? SIR* WALTER.— The Arabian Nights. Illustrated in Colour. (Books fur 
Young People), fis. 
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SHERWOOD. *IRS.— llie Fairchild Family, Illustrated in Colour. (Book* for 
Young People). 6s, 

TODD, PROF JOHN A —The Bank* ol the Nil*, ao*. net 
WALTER, L. EDNA. B Sc — Norte and Lapp (Life and Legends ol Otlur Land*.) 
(Hooks for Young People ) is. (id. net 

WESTERMAN, PERCY F.— The Stout* of Seal Island. (Hooks for Young People ) 

3* f>d. 

STEWART, HUGH —Provincial Russia. ?«. fid. net. 

Mciiri. William Blackwood 8 Soot. 

BUOHAX, JOHN. — Andrew Jameson, laird Ardwell 3* not 
ECCOTT, W. J.— The Men en.irv • A Tale of the Thirty V ears’ W ur. 6s. 

ELIOT, GEORGE —George Lliot’ti Novels. New l abinct Edition in 17 Volumes, 
is. net per volume. 

CROSTil WAITE, SIR CHARLES, K.C.S.I.— Thakur Peitib Singh, and other Tales. 

6s. 

GILSON, C. L. — Scenes from a Subaltern's Life. (is 

GRIER, SYDNEY C.— Writ In Watt r. Illustrated l» v A Prune 6*. 

MUNRO, NEIL. -Fancy Farm. Uniform Edition jw. 6d. 

PURVIS, SIR ROBERT —Sir William Anol . A Memoir. 34. net 
THOMSON, Cl E., 1 M.S, LIEUT. COLONEL, S | —The Silent India. Being 
Tales and Sketches of the Masses. Illustrated ios fid net. 

Messrt. Cftiull 8 Co. 

ASKEW, ALICE and CLAUDE —A Pi earlier of the Lord 3s. fid. 

BURGOYNE, ALAN, M.l* —What of the Navy r 3s net. 

CHESTERTON, G. K. — T lie Evil of Eugenics, ns net. 

COOKE, W. BOURNE —The ( rogsmen 3s (.d. 

DEEPING, WARWICK. — The While Gate t,s 

DUNCAN, F MARTIN, !• K M S , 1* R.P S.— Cassell's Natural History, ys. net. 
FRASER. |OHN FOSTER —The Land of Veiled Women is net. 

GAR VIE. REV. ALFRED E . M A , D D - -Can We Still Follow Jesus ? is. fid net. 
GRMIAME-WHITE, ClAUDE, and HARPER, HARRY— The A11 King’s 
T reasurv 3s fid 

HARRIS. ADMIRAL SIR R. H , K C.M.G , K C.H -From Naval ( adt t to Admiral, 
un. net. 

HOCKING, IOSUPH * -The Spirit of the West is fid. 

KNOX, GORDON D — All About Engineering fis 
MACWHIK1EK, JOHN, K A — Skill hes fiom N.iime 6s net. 

SMITH, NELLIE. -1 he Three Gifts of Life s» ut t 
SO UTAH, ANDREW.— Magpie Housi <>* 

STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS. -Kidnapped 7s C*«I mt 
SWAN. ANN IE — Prairie Fires (»s 

WALLACE , DR. R USSEL.— 'J lie Re vul t of I Jemoerac \ . is fid. 

Messrs. Chapman 8 Hall. 

BROWN , VINCE NT. — T lie Vulgar Lover 6- 
COKE, DESMOND --The Chaps of Hurtou. 2s fid mt 
ECKEL, J. C —A Dickens Bibliography. 10s fid net, and (1 11 net. 
JGOULDSBURY, COL C R -Tiger Laud 7" 6.1 net 

GRAHAM, BERTHA — Tin Spoiling of the Broth, and other Play-4. !•» 6d. net 
and 2s. fid. net. * 

HAMMOND, FRANCIS — T lie Magic l ive. fis. 

HOWARD, KFBLK -Lord Lomloii. 6s 

/HUNT, W. HOLMAN — Pic-Raphaelitism and the Pie Raphadite Brotherhood 
a voK £1 is net. 

MAYNE, ETHEL COLBURN -Gold Lai e. Os 
MOORE, CECILIA. — The Shadow of the Dragmi 2s fid. net 
PAIN, MRS. BARRY. — The Nine of Diamonds, and other Pluvs. is 6d. net, and 
as. fid. net. 

PUGH, EDWIN —The Proof of the Pudding fis 
REYNOLDS, MRS FRED - The Woman Mine lu s fis. 

SCIIUSTA, ROSF.— The Road to Victorx . fis 
SIMPSON, VIOLFT A -Flower of tin Gulden lleai t fis. 

SMITH, NOWELL — Mcmlieis One of Another, ss net 
THURSTON, F. TPMPLH —Richard Fmlong (.5 
THURSTON. E. TEMPLE. — The ( ity of Beautiful Nonsense, fis. net. 
WOODWARD, W. II. — Casarc Borgia. 12s fid. net 

Messrs. Chatto 8 Windui. 

CAVZIONI, ESTH1LA, and ROHDE, ELEANOR —Piedmont. Tllu*ti>ft<d. 
sib. net and 3 is fid net 

H ALL. BOLTON — What Tolstoy Taugh t fis. net. 

HAMILTON, COSMO - - 1 he Door that has no Key A Novel, fis. 

HUNT, VIOLET, and HUETM- R FORI) MADOX The Desirable Alien at Home 
in Germany, fis 

MARSH, R ICH ARD - -1 ustn e Suspends I * A Novel . fis. • 

NKWTE, HORACE W C — T hi Home of the Seven Devils A Nov. 1 fib 
PARRY, H LLOYD — The Founding of Exelei S« liool 3s. net 
PENNY, F. E.— Love 111 the Hills . A Novel Ob. 

POES LAND. JOHN. — Uelisanus • A Diatnu ss net. 

ROWLANDS, EFFIE ADELAIDE — Ihe Pi lie She J’anl . A Noiel fis 
SPIBLMANN, MRS. M 1 1 —The Rainbow Book c hraper Edition = s fid mt. 
SYRETT, NETTA.— Barbara ot the Thorn • A Now l os 
VAN VORST, MARIF. — Fairfax and his Pride A Now 1 fis 

Mor*. T. V T. Clark. 

AKED, RF.V. CHAS. F., D D. — -The Divine Diainu of Job (Ihe “ Short Course " 
Series.) 2s net. 

ALLEN, ARCHDEACON WILLOUGHBY C., M A , anil GRENS 1TD, RLV I W , 
B.D. — Introduction to the Books of the New 1 estament. 

CHARLES, PROF. R. H., D Litt.— Studies in the Apoealvpsi 
GORDON, PROF. AI.KX R., D.Iitt.-The Toetry and Wisdom of the Old Testa- 
ment. (Primer* for Teachers and Senior Bible Class Students ) fid. net. 
NA1RNF, PROF. ALEX., B.D — The F.pistlt of lYirsthood . Studies in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

'"SAYCR, PROF A II , LL D - -The Religion of Ancient Fgvpt. (A Re\ ised Edition 
of the first part of hla work " The Religion* of Ancient Egypt ami Babylonia ”) 
VAUGHAN, CANON J.. M.A — A Muror of the Soul (The "Shr.it Courb* ” 
Series ) 2s. net 

WALKER, RI V. W. L.— Christ the Creative Ideal Studies 111 Colossians and 
Ephesians 

WELCH, PROP ADAM C , D I) The Story of Joseph (The " Short Course ” 
Senes.) 2- net 

W1NSTANLEY, REV K. VV , D D - b sUs and the Future 

Messrs. W. B. Clive 8 Sons. 

CHAYTOR, REV. II T , M.A , and TRUELOVE H L. ( B A —Preliminary Fruuh 
Course. 

CRACKNKLL, A. G , M A , B Si -Algebra lot Matin ulaliou. 

CRACKNELL, A. G , M A . B Sr — luiuor Gi mm ti y 

HODGK1SON, E. G\ B.A Piehrninarv Gtogianhv 

LOWSON, J. M., M.A., B.Sc., F L.S., and WILLIS. MRS -Indian Botany. 

WALMSLEY, A. M. r M.A.— Pieiuiunarv Fnglish Course 

Messrs. J. M. Dent 8 Son. 

THE COLLECTION (iALLIA Edited bv Dr Charles Sarolca. is, net.. 

I, — Balzac, "Contes Phihusophiqiu s ” In trod in inm cle Paul Bourgct. 

II. — Limitation de JC‘<us C hnst Inuodiu turn de Monseigneur R II. Ben 
son. III. — Alfred de Musset Pofisics Noiivelles IV — Pcnsel* de Pascal. 
Texte de Brunsclivigg. Preface de Emile Bout nm x Introdm tiun de \ ii lor 
Girautl. V.— La Prim esse de Cleves. Par Madame de la Fayrtb Intro- 
ducUon par Madaine Lucie FY'lix Faure-Govau. VI. Gustave Flnubert. lai 
Tcutation do Saint Antonie Introduction de Emile Faguet VII — Maurice 
Barres. " L’Knnemidcs Lois." VIII.- -Balrac. " PereGoriot." lutiodur- 
tlon de Emile Faguet IX.— Etienne La my. " La Pennnc de Demain.” 
X.— La Fontaine. Fable*. 


Mr. A. C. rifUM. 

BROOKS, VAN VVYCK.— The Malady of the Ideal. Essay* on some Mystic*, m. 
net. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL — The Fair Haven. New Edition. With Introduction by 
R A Streatleild. 3s net 

BUTLER, S A MULL —The Huinoui of Homer and Other Essays. With Portrait 
and Biographical Sketch. By 11. Festuig Julie*. 5s. net. 

MOOD1E, W W.— 1 he 1 our of a Socialist Round the World. 5*. net. 

WELLS, H. G. — Thr Discovery ol the Future. 1*. net. 


Messrs. Wells Gardner, Barton 8 Co. 

BARNETT, JOHN.— 1 he New Guv’nor 

CLAYTON. Joseph.- Father Stanton ■ A Memoir. Paper, is. net; Cloth, 28. net.* 
WALMSLEY, ELIZABETH. —A While Passion Cloth, 6s. 


Messrs. Greening 8 Co. 

• A POPULAR NOVELIST — Novel* from Shakespeare : The Merchant of Venice, 

fis. 

BR ADY, CYRUS TOWNSEND —The Blue Ocean’s Daughter, fid. 

GULL, C RANGFR — Benvenuto ( clliui. fis* 

SHAW, CA PT FRAN K —The Lo\ e Tides, fis 


Messrs. G. G. Hsrrep 8 Co. 

ANDREWS, 1AMES C. — I ords' Men of Littlebnui no. as. fid. net. 
t ANTON, WILLIAM (Edited by) —Children'* Savings, is. net. 

CHAPMAN, 1. 1)., M.A. — Hor.iw and H« Poetiy. ["Poetry and Life” Series.) 
x* net. 

C1IASE, LEWIS N.* Poe and His Peotry (" Poetiv and Lite” Series), xs. net. 
CUTHHF:RTSON, WILLI A M.— The Voyage of tht Argonauts. Velvet Calf, 38. 6d. 
net 

EDMUNDS, F.. VV., M.A.— Pope and Ills Poetry. ("Poetry and Lite” Scries.) 
xs net. 

G YLE, NORMAN. — Country Lyrics. Simih Vellum, fid net 
LEASK, G. A. — A Little Book of Toasts and Maxims is net. 

LKASK, G. A. — Stories ot Some Famous Hymns. Siiuill Vellum, fid. net. 

.’ NI V EDITA, SISTER, and LOOMARASWAMY, ANANDA —Myths of the Hindua 
and Buddhists is* not 

' OLCOTT, FRANCI S The Arabian Night*. 3s net. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM (Selected bv). — The (.olden Book of English Sonnet*, 
ib. fid. net. 

SMEAT ON, OL1PHANT, M.A.- Longfellow and His Poetry. (" Poetiy and Life ” 
Series.) is. net 

WEST. MIC HAEL — Clahdrlune ins. 6*1. net. 

WElKfEK, LOUIS, K.B.A. — The Story of Edinburgh Castle. 20s. net. 

Messrs. Headley Bros. 

BLAKE, NORA VV — Stories of Ji-sus (Tcathei s and T aught Textbooks.) is. net, 
clotli hmp , is fid net, doth boards. 

CARN’IE, ET1IFL. --The Lamp Girl, ami other Stones. 

GRA VF SON, C. C , 11 A -I essons on the Kingdom ol Israel. (Teachers and Taught 
Textbooks) is net, 1 loth liuip , is. fid. net, cloth boards. 

GRAVESON, C. ( B A. — Lessons on the Kiugdom of Judah, is. net, cloth limp ; 
is (id net, cloth boards 

GRAVF'SON, (_. (_., B.A. —1 essons on the Jewish People (Teachers and Taught 
Textbooks) is net ,( loth limp ; is. fid net, doth boards. 

HOWARD, M C — Amelia the Prompt 2s. fid. net 

REYNOLDS, FLORENCE U — Icmis, the Hero. (Tea< hers and Taught Textbooks.) 

is net, doth limp , is fid m t, doth boards. 

ROVVNTRFK, M L.. B A , and H1BBFRT, G. K\. M.A., B D— The Petted of the 
Louquibt and ludgrs. (Teachers and Taught Textbooks) is. net, cloth 
limp; is. fill, net, doth bonds 
SALT FR, |()1IN II.. DSe— Bird Life 111 England. 

SOPFR, GEORGE (illustrated bv) — Arabian Nights. (Tiildren’s Edition. 3*. 
WOOD, LEBANON D , M A. --Life and Ministry ot Paul the Apostle yd. paj«cr; 
2s t>d elotit. 

VVRJgHT, WAL 1EK 1*. — Garden T re»> and Shrubs. 124. fid. net. 

M«. Wm. Heiaennaua. 

AN13LRSON, W. MONRO Rhymes of ( i Rousealiout. 3s, fid. net. 

C.ASFV, S VI>Il‘..--Iiidisrretionb ot I)i. Carstaus. fi4. 

CASEY, SADIE - -1 ibbv Ann fis. 

C A 1 HER. W S — ( >h I Pioneers fis. 

DAWSON, CONIM.SBV The (.auten Without Walls, fis 
(.OBINEAL. AKTHl’K COUNT.— The KMiai^sanee ios net. 

UA1 I., itl R’l KUDF —Ihe iruth about Camilla, fis 

HELM ON, JOHN Poems 

KKAIING, IOSEP1I - Tin Perfe. t Wife 6^ 

MAS1 Fll LD. iOHN — The Daffodil Fields 34 net. 

RE VI R MOR 1 . | . A — Marrvmg of Hctcr Kamsbrook. fis. 

T( > YL, I ? R A\C IS 1 >i.uia and T \\t» SyiuphonteN. 6s 
WILLOUGHBY , G. The Victim, fis 


Messrs. Holder 8 Stoughton. 

KEAkTON, CHERRY —Wild Life Ac rnss the World aos in I. 

1 1 Ol J>EK, LL I> , ( HARl.E’S F - The (i true Fnhes of the World. 204 net. 
KOUMANIA, CROWN PRINCESS OF —The Lily of Life 10s (kl.net. 
NIC OLl. J.T. D , SIR VV R — A B Kikiiiau's Letters 4s fid urt 
SIALKFR. PROFESSOR JAMES — How to Read bhakspeurr. -3% ^ 
ALDERSON. MATOR (.FNF.RAL l*mk mid Stailrt ,35s net. * 
BENNETT, ARNOT.D The Plain Man and Ills Wife as. fid 
MARSH ALI , H E A Ilistoi v of C«i ruiaiiv 74 fid net. 

SIMPSON, F B — K I. Sn vensoii’s iMliubuigh Days fis. m t. 

THARP, CAPTAIN IHFODoRF Rob Roy (,s. mt 
KELLER, HELEN OutoftlieD.uk 34 
CAFFIN CT1ARLJ S How to Stud\ the Old Masters fis, net 
CAFF1N (.llARLF-S How to Study Modern Painters fis net. 

Fictiow. 

MACNAUGHTAN, S — Saow Upon the Desert. 

CAI.THROP, DION CLAYTON.- A Trap to Catch a Dream. 

OXENHAM, JOHN — Red Wialh 
REX BEACH —The Iron Trail. 

SAUNDERS, MRS. BULL1E -A Prim c* Shadow. 

CROCKETT, S R —A Tatter of Starlet. 

BURG1N. Ci B — The Love that Lasts. 

SWAYNF:, MARTIN --Cupid Goes North. 

ADAMS, S HOPKINS -The Set ret of Lonesome Cove. 

ANONYMOUS — Mv Wife’* Hidden Life. 

FREEMAN, AUSTIN —The Unwilling Adventurer. 

GATES ELEANOR —The Poor Little Rich Girl. 

GERARD. MORICE —Heart of a Hero 
MARCH VIONf. A. W —When Love Called. 

MAGNAY, SIR WM —The Players 
OPPENHEIM, E PHILLIPS.— The Mischief Mikcr. 

STEUART, |. A — Grip of the Past. 

SUTTNER. lJARONKSS VON —Disarm 
MARJORIE, ROYCE.— Dinah Leave* School. 

Messrs. Holden 8 Hsrdlngksm. 

ADAM, H. L.— Police Work from Within. 6s. 

BATHS, E. KATHARINE.— The Boomerang. 6*. 

BRETON FARREN UL— Fruits of Pleasure. 6s. 
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BYNG, HON. MRS. mUAN.-Afln of tha Marshland. 6a. 

•CRAIG. REV. THOMAS, LL.D.— Apoatolic Rdlglou* InatrucUon. 6f. 

; > CEOlCER, MRS. B. M.— Jungle Tale*. 7d. net. 

.v GALLICHAN, WALTER M.— Like Stars that Fall. z*. net. 

7 KOLL1S. GERTRUDE.— love's Victory. 6s. 

KENYON, E. C.— Ashes of Honour. 6d. 

KENYON, E. C.— The Mystery of Blacks tone Mine. 6d. 

, -MACKENZIE, COL. S. 7 .— Wild Flowers and How to Tell Them at a Glance. Cloth, 
ta. net ; paper covers, yd. net. 

' NEWTS, H. W. C.— The Red Rosette. New Edition, is. 

■STANTON, CORALIE, and HOSKEN, HEATH.— Tears of Desire, fid. 
STANTON, CORALIE, and UOSKEN, HEATH.— The Love that Kill*. fid. 
WYLLARDE. DOLF. — Where the Lotus Blows. 7d. net. 


f Nmn, Hurat AT Blackett. 

ASKEW, ALICE and CLAUDE — Freedom, fin. 

BODKIN, M. M'DONNELL, K.C.— Rei olleclion* of an Irish fudge. ifis net. 
BONSALL, STEPHEN. — The American Mediterranean w* fid art. 
•COLLtSON, WILLIAM, The Lif« Story or . Told l>y Hlrnsclf. 16s. net. 
JHALL, H. FIELDING.— The Passing ot Emplic ms. fid. net. 

HOLLAND, CLIVE. -The Lovers of Mademoiselle. 6s. 

LEROUX, GASTON.— The Mysterious Mr. Noel. (is. 

MARRIOTT, CHARLES —Subsoil. 6s. 

MoC ARTII V, I USTIN H UNTLY.— Foot of April. 6s. 

PAGE, GERTRUDE —Where the Strange Roads go Dawn 6s. 
HOWLANDS. H. C —The Closing Net. os. 

SLADBN, DOUGLAS . — 1 he P«|h» at Home. is. net. 

BLADEN. DOUGLAS, and POTTER, OLAVE M. -Weeds 6s 
WRIGHT, R. L., and DTGBY, BASSETT.— Through Siberia. 1 os. fid net. 


Meaara. Hutekinaon 9 Co. 

BARLOW, JANE.— Doings and Dealings, Observed in Ireland. 6b. 

BENSON. ROBERT HUGH.— Initiation. 6s. 

BRADDON, M. E.— Miranda 6s. 

CARRUTHERS, DOUGLAS.— Unknown Mongolia. With three Chapters on Sport 
by | K. Miller, F.Z.S. In 2 vols. 24s net. 

F.DWAROES, T 1 CKNER.— Tansy. 6s. 

EVERETT-GRliEN, EVELYN.— Marc us Quayic, M.D. fis. 

FRASER, MRS. HUGH.— Italian Yesterdays. 16s. net. 

FRASER. MRS HUGH and SI AHLMANN, J. I — lhe Honourof the House. fis. 
FROBENIUS, LEO. — The Voice ot All ion. 'li. inflated by Rudolph Blind, in 
2 vols 28s net. 

GIBBS, PHILIP.— The Custody of the Child. Os 

HALL, H. FIELDING.- Margaret’s Book. Illustrated Gift Book for Cluldien. 
7s. fid. net. 

HJESTBF.RG, E. VV.— Athletles m Theory and Practiee is. fid. 
HOLDSWORTH, ANNIE K.— The Book of Anna 6s 
HUTTEN, BARONESS VON.— Happy House, fis. 

J EPSON, EDGAR — Garthovle Gardens fis. 

L'lIOPITAL, W. DE — Westminster Cathedral and its Architect. 12;,.. net. 

MALE f , LUCAS —The Education ol Damans Verity fi*. 

MOORE, F FRANKFORT.— I he Rescue of Martha, fi* 

MOREUN. TUF. ABBE —A Day in the Moon 3<- (id 

PAPE, FRAN K (Illustrated bv ). — 1 he Book ot lValms. ms. fid. net. 

RAPHAEL, lOHN N —Up Above zs. net 
RHODES. K ATHLYN. -The Making ot a Soul. fis. 

■SCHUMACHER, HENRY.— Nelson’s Last 1 ove fis. 

BER fKANl PHILIP W —Mrs. Iordan ■ Child of Nature, ifis. net. 
STACPOOLE, MRS H. DE VERB —London fis. 

•SOMERVILLE. H. B — Ashes of Vengeance fis. 

STACPOOLE, H. DE VERB —I heChildrcn of the Sea Ah I« c landie Romanr e. fis. 
STACPOOLE. II. Di: VERE (Translator) —The Poems of Francois Villon. 7s 6 d. 
STOCK. RALPH.—' Maraina A 1 ale of the South Sc as. fis. 

TAYLOR, T. A. — The Life of lames IV. tos. fid. m t. 

TWEED 1 E, MRS ALEC —America as I Saw It. ifis net. 

WARD, MRS. WILFRID -Horace Blake, fis. 

WILLIAMS. OAKLEY (Edited bv) -The Works ot P. A dr Las/lo Willi an Lssjv 
bv Comte Robert dr Montcsqun >l. Also an Edition tie Luxe. \\ ith fi extra 
Plates in Colour. £18 18s. net. 


HAUPTMANN, GERHART.— Atlantis 6s. 

MACDONALD, WM. M. S. Agr., Sc.D., Ph.D. -The Conquest of the Desert. 7*. 6d. 
net.- 

Mrs. Edward's Cookery Book 2s. fid. net 

PACK, THOM AS NELSON.— The Land of the Spit it. 6s. 

PR AGA, MRS. ALFRED. — Love and £2 00 a Year. 2% net. 

THOMPSON, J. S.— China Revolutionized. 12s 6d. net. 

Messrs. Long mens, Green 9 Co. 

COLE, GRENVILLE A. J — -Outlines of Mineralogy for Geological Students. 
JAMES, M. R., Lltt.D. — Old Testament Legends . being Stories out of some of the 
Less-known Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament. With 10 Illustrations 
by H. J Ford. 3s. fid. net. 

KEIGHLEY, T. — A Manual ot Mu-ac for use 111 Training Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

MACE, REV. J. H. B.— Ilenrv .iodley Biombv, lion. Canon of Bristol (.athedral 
and Vicar of All Samis’, Chiton ; some turn Dean of Hobart, Tasmania. A 
Memoir. 

MACY, S. B, — The Hymn Book of the Ages, being the Book of Psalms with a Short 
Commentary. 3s fid. net. 

MACY, S B. — The Prince of Peace With ei Illustrations, 3s fill, not 
MARCH AND, ANN A BELLA BRUCE —Dirk • a Smith Afrit an. A Stor\ . 
M’LACHLAN, NORMAN. — Practical Mathematics for Students al tending Evening 
and Day Technical Classes. 

MOAKES, K K.— -Written English and the Way to Wute. With a Preface by 
Sara A. Burs tall. 

PAGET , VERY REV. EDWARD CLARENCE, D D (Dean of Calgary, Canada) — 
Memoir of lhe Hon. Sir Charles Paget, G.C IT , 1778 1830. With a Short 
History of the Paget Family. With Illustrations. 3s fid. net. 

SIMPSON, REV. W. J. SPARROW, D D Non-tormnunii ating Attendance. 
STANISLAUS, REV. FATHER. -Life of lhe Vimounless de Boimault d’Houct 
Foundress of the Souetv of the Faithful Companions of Jesus, 1781-1838. 
Translated from the French. With Prefaces by liis Emiucmc Cardinal 
Boutne, Archlu&hop of Westminster, and by the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet, 
1 Resident of the English Benedictines Willi 36 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
SWANN, FREDERIC «-A Pnmrr of English Citizenship for u e c in Schools. 
TEAREE, CHRISTIAN. — The Pilgrim burn Cliit ago . being more Ramble* with an 
Anietuan With 24 1 1 lust 1 at ions 7s fid net 
THISTLETON, FRANK. — Modern Violin Technique: How to Acquire it, How 
to Teach it With Illustrations. 4s. fid. net 
WISE B. R. — The Making of the Australian Commonwealth {1889 Tqoo). 7*. fid. 
net. 

Messrs. Lynwood 9 Co. 

BARLOW, HILA RE. — lhe Sentence of the Bulge, (.heap Edition, ts. net. 
DONEGAN, LIFUT COI.ONEL f. J). I R.A.M C —Rag Tune . Poems of Military 
I ife Suitable for recitation. Second and Cheap Edition, fid net 
FLEMING, NOl-.l .—Sparks that Brood : A Novel fis 

GREY, G. DUNCAN, LI. D — A Venture in Variety • Poems and llssavs. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

HOLT .AND, CLIVE — \ Madonna of the Poor, and Othei Stories, fis 
LEEDS, MRS LEWIS —Mr Mass! ter A Novel Cheap Edition is net. 

LEU 11 , MRS DISNEY — Lachlan's Widow - A Novel, fis 
OUT/ION, L — Exceeding Pleasant, and Other Sketi lies in Illustrations fis. 
KEEKS, H C AIJL 1 ON. — T he Taming of the Terror A Storv ol a Feud. 6 b. 
SYMONS, M AJOR F. A —Prince John of Strcpht/ . A Novel, fis. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

B 1 NYON, LAURENCE -Odes Second Edition revised 2s. fid. net. 
DAKBISH 1 RE. R. SHELBY —A Holiday in Vc 1st .*s od net 
DAVIES, WILLIAM H - Foliage Vai 1011s Poems. 2s fill net. 

1 IESELTTNE, MICIIAI L - - Poems is net 

MASEITKLD, |OHN. -Ballads and Diems. Umfoitn I'ditimi ■'.s fid net 
O'CONOR, NoRRltYS Jh PI ISON -( eitic Memories and ollm Poems is.net 
and is. fill net 

ROLT- WHEELER, ETHEL — Ii eland’s Veils and other Poems 1 s net. and ib. fid. 
net. 

TAYI OR, TOHN C The Noithein Sea : A Legend of the Xmwegian Funds and 
the North l ape With in Illustrations is m 1 md is. fid net. 
WEAVING, WIL 1 Ol’GliBN —Poems zs od net 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM CAR! OS Ternpeis Poems is n<t. 


Meaara. Jarrold 9 Sons. 

ILVRTON, FRANK TOWNF.ND, M.RC VS -Dogs, their Selection Keeping 
and Breeding. Fully Illustrated with 42 Plate* 3s. fid net 

BURTON. FRANK TOW VEND, M K C V.S — Some Sporting Dogs. With 12 
Coloured Plates bv G Vernou Stokes. 3s fid net 

Ot ATF, JOHN —A Cyclopaedia of Moral and Kehgfous Truths. 1,000 pages. Six- 
teenth Edition 7s fid 

<- OKE, D. I 7 .— The Dog from Clarkson’s : A Novel, as net 

HFXDERSON, EDITH - The Legends of the Stais. Told to the Children Fully 
Illustrated. ns fid net, 

JACBERNS, RAYMOND.— A Handful of Rebels. Illustrated by Charles Norman. 
2 S. fid 

MACKIE, JOHN, — The Great Antarctic Illustrated bv F. F. Hiley. 3s fid. 

PH I PSON', C. E.— The Countryside Calendar Illustrated is. net 

SAUNDERS, MARSHALL.- -Beautiful joe Illustrated bv Cliailcs Copeland. 
3*. fid. net 

■SAUNDERS, MARSHALL. — My Pets Illustrated in ( olour by Charles Copeland, 
is. 6d. net. 

SEWELL, ANN A.— Black Beautv. Illustrated with 1 2 Plates in Colour by Maude 
Scrivener 3s. fid. net 

STABLES. GORDON.— Sable and W'hile : the Life Story of a Show Dog. With 
Illustrations by Harrison Wen. is fid 

THOMPSON, L.— Rex, or Winning the Victoria Cross. Illustrat'd by Charles 
Norman, as. fid 

TIDDEMAN, L. E. — Tilxic and her Trio. With 3 Illustrations by Bertram Gilbert, 

as. fid 

■WARD, J. L» F.E S —Insert Biographies with Pen and Camera. Illustrated 
with nearly aoo Photographs in duo tone and Collotype taken from living 
specimens. fis net. 

•WeSTERMAN, PERCY.— The Stolen Cruiser. Illustrated by Charles Norman. 

WORtIjEY.’iS ABEL.— 1 The Elf and her Friends. Fully Illustrated, is. fid. 

YORKE, CURTIS. — A Memory Itu urnate • A Novel, as net. 

YORKE, CURTIS —Bungay of Bandiloo A Novel 2s net 

YORKE, CURTIS -Hush : A Novel, as. net. 

Mr. Herbert Jenkins. 

“ ANONYMOUS."— The Sale of Lady Daventry. 6s. 

" CHEIRO."— Guide to the Hand. 2s fid net. , „ 

DUNOYER, ALPHONSE.— The Public Preset utor of the Terror, Antoine Quentin 
Fouquicr-Tiuville. 12s. fid. net. 

HILL, DOCTOR ALEX.— Round the British Empire, as od. net. 

THUS, DOCTOR JENS.— Leonardo da Virni 4^ net. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

AUTHOR OF "THE ADVENTURES Or 10 HN JOHNS." Tantalus, fis. 

BRANDON, LIEUT. V. (Translated into English by.) -GoetheS Hermann and 
Dorothea, is. fid. net 

©’AUVERGNE. U. B.— The. Night of Memory, fis. 

©AWE, CARLTON. -The Shadow of Evil. fis. 


Messrs. Methuen SL Co. 

ADCOCK, A. ST TOHN- -1 hr Bn.,klm« i\ London Illustrated b> Frederick 
Adrock. fis 

AUTHOR Ol- " THE STREET ( AI I ED Si K All.lll ’J hi W av Home fis. 

BAILEY. H. C.--Tlic Se.i ( apt.1111 ns 

BENNETT, AKNOI D — 1 In Regent, fi^ 

lit RRIMAN, ALGERNON. A\ latum 10- (*d ml 

BIKMINCiHAM, (• A —1 he S( air h Pai t\ is n. t 

BOWEN, MARJORIE.— The l.miinm ol I iigl.mil (»*> 

BR1DGF.R, A. F. — Minds in Dxslir .s 25 fid m t 
CARNJE, FTHEL.— Miss Nolmdi fi* 

CASTI IS, AGNES and EGl K1 t>N - The Gold, u B.iri ir , os 
('HANDLEY, CIIAS.- -Gas TV, ling and An Mi .isiuem* nt is nd. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH -Chaiut. fis 

CRAWLFY, A F.— lhe Book of 1 lie Ball v fid ml 

GIBBON, EDWARD — Deeline and I all of tin Kmuaii 1 mpne. Edited by Prof. 

Bun. Vol. 7 fi" 1 *»d nrt 
HALIFAX, ROBERT— lhe W lute Thu ad. fis 
LISLE, DAVID.— What is I m e > fis 

LITTLE WOOD, S. K The » antes - lb ic and Now zs fid net 
LOWNDES, MRS. BE1 1 OC — 1 hr Li>dg« 1 , fis. 

LUCAS, E. V. — Harvest Home is ml 

LUCAS, E. V. — The Open Road Illustrated Lditmn iss mt. 

LYNCH, J. G. BOIHJN * The ( nmplrte Box* r fiv. n< t 

MOBFRLY, I.. (» - -Man and W oniau. fis 

MUSSARINI, S. \ - -The Complete Athlc tii Tiamer. Ss iu t. 

NICHOTSON. D. S. If. — Poem* as fid riel 
ONIONS, OLl VKR.— The 1 w o Kisses, fis 
RTDGE, W. PUTT.— A Ron of lhe Stat^. 7‘1 net 

SHAKESPEARE, W — As \ ou Like It Aulen Shakespeare. 2s. fid net. 

SHAW, DK. RIANT liY. —Wiliam of Germany 7s fid. net 
SMITH, L. F. — Odes and Other Poem* 3s fid. net 
STANLEY, 11 — Prac tiralb* lenee for Engineering Students 2s (id. 

VICKERS, K. H — England 111 the I a ter Middh Ages. 10s bd net. 

WATSON, FREDERICK.— Shahows fis. 

WESTRUP, MARGARET.- Tide Marks fis. 

WILLIAMS. H. NOEL.— A Fair ( onspiratoi 13s n< t 
WILLIAMSON, C N. and A. M.- The Golden Silem e zs. m t. 

Meaars. Mills 9 Boon. 

AUTHOR OF " MASTERING FI AWE."' My Cosmopolitan Year 10s 6d. net. 
BUCKROSE, L E.— Ramble* in North A orkshue J >a)< s ,s ml net. 

CHAMPION DE CRKSPlGNY, MRS P — Mallor> ’s 1 1 >«t fis 
HARDY, MARK.— Edward Rarerlale’s Will fis 
TERMYN, HARRY.— The Enlightenment of l-iina\n (*s. 

LONDON, TACK.— The Cruise nt the Sn nk (..1 m t 

MACK, LOtFlRR.— The Marriage of Edward <- , , , 

RANDOLPH, 1F.L1NA —A Little t.irl’s (.anlcvimg Book a* fid net. 

SAWYER, VAUGHAN II —The Li/aid fis 
SIMPSON, HAROLD.— The Maruage M ukei. u net. 

VIARDOT, H. L.— Mcmoi ie* and Adv rnturn. n»s fid. net 
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Mr. John Murray. 

CHOLMONDELKY, MARY. — Notwithstanding. Or. 

GREGORY, DR. J. W.— The Nature and Origin of Fiords. 

HEADLAM, REV. DR. A. C..— St. Paul anil Christianity. 

HOLT, H. P. — The Mounted Police of Natal, jox (k 1. net. 

LE SUEUR, GORDON —Cecil Rhodes . the Man and His Work. 

LYNCH, BOHUN.— Oikr. 6s. 

MACK AY, THOMAS.— The Dangers of Democracy. 6s. net. 

MUNTZ, REV. DR. W. T. — Rome, St Paul, and the Early Church. *>*. net. 
y^Murray's Handbook for Travellers in India, Burma and Ceylon. 20s net. 

' The Ireland of To-da\ (Reprinted from 7 he Timex), xos. 6d. net. 
WEEKLEY, PROFESSOR ERNEST.— The Romance of Names. 


Mr. Cvcleigh Naih. 

AUTHOR OF "LEAVES FROM A LIFE." —The Years* Mind Illustrated. 
• 10s. (»d. net. 

BARR, ROBERT. — A New Novel. 6s. 

HUTCHINSON, J. R.— The Press Gang, Aflo.it and Asl.orc. Illustrate < 1 . 10s 6d. 
net. 

KAUFFMANN, REGINALD WRIGHT.— Rum .. hr Samis fix 
LftGGE, EDWARD.— More About King l'< la .ml lllustiated. lOx. net. 
MONTENEGRO, H.M. KING NICHOLAS OF The Empress of the Balkans: 

A Play in 4 Arts. is. 6d. net 
NIVEN, FREDERICK.— Ellen Adair. 6s 
FREVOST, MARCEL.— Guardian AngrR 6s. 

WALKER, A. STODART —The Morion! Booh of English Verse. 3*. 6d. net. 

Muttra. T. Nelson tf Sons. 

BENSON, E. F — The Os homes. 7.1 net 

KARR, ALP 1 I 0 NSK.— Voyage autour dc moil jardin. (Nelson Collertion ) 1 s. net. 

French. 

O'BRIEN. R. BARRY —John Bright is net. 

SAND, GEORGE - •'Ma11pr.1t (Nelson Collet tion ) is net. French. 

WHITE, STEWAK 1 E.— Rules ot the Game. 7d net 

Messrs. J. Nishet V Co. 

BALLANTYNE, R. M.— The Coral Island. 10s. 6tl. net 
GILSON, CAPT. CHARLES —'lbe Sm.id of Delivrrum.- 6s. 

GOODLEY, SISTER JENNINGS — Coinmoiisense Aids m Illness as. net 
GRENFELL, DR. WILFRED. — Immortality. »9 net. 

HADAT 1 I, GUNIJ Y. - Schoolboy C.i it 3s. (id. 

JOHNSTONE, T. CRAUFORD — I 3 id the Pluenu-ians Discover America? 7s 60 . 
not. 

MACKIE, JOHN.— Canadian Jack, is 6d. 

MATTHEWS, REV. TAMES — Christ’s Doctrine of Salvation is m*» 

MOORE, DOROTHEA.— A Brave Little Royalist. 3*. 

NR VINSON, HENRY.— Essays m Rebellion. 6s net. 

RHODES, KATHLYN.— Dodo s Schooldays is. Cxi 
SHAW, MRS. HAVERGAL. — Gems from Many Sources is n«*t 
SMITH, S. G. KAINES.— Greek Art and National Life 7s od net 
STEBBING, GRACE.— That Aggravating Schoolgirl. fid 
ST. MARS, FRANK .—The Prowlers. Os net. 

TORREY, REV. R. A. — Gist of the Lessons is. net. 

Met Art. John Outeley, Lid. 

ALDINGTON, MAY.— The King Called Love 6s. 

•* ANON."— A Great Gothic Fane. 21s net. 

rt ANON."— Some Recollections of an Old Landscape Painter. n.x fid net. 
BATEMAN , E. — Fancies and Fi agments is. od. net. 

BENSUSAN, S. L. — May Magic. 2s. net 
BIRGE, I. C. — Awakening of the Desert. 7s fid net. 

BLAIKLEY, B. L.— Alone in a Crowd. 6s. 

BROADBENT, D. R- — Poetical Compendium, fis net 
CHAPLIN, E. A.— Rose Book of Romance. 3s. hd net 
CLERE, M. K. — Nancy Papillou. Os. 

KARLO, JOHN.— Was She Right * is. net. 

KNEESHAW, J. W. — A Lancashire Cavalier. 3s fid net. 

LAIMSPACH, CHARLES.— One Another’s Burdens 6s. 

POOLE, EVAN.— The Age of Steel as fid. net. 

PROCTOR, CHARLES. — An Innocent Judas, fix. 

RICHARDSON, T. E.— An English Giil 111 Tokyo as. net. 

ROGERS, REGINALD —A Northern V»vage. 2s. net. 

SANDERS, E. Iv. — Vincent dc Paul iGs net. 

SPENCER, F. A.- -The Four Homed Altar 6s. 

STOCK, E. E., and BRUMLEN, h - Jackdaw of Khcinix 2* fid 
STOCK, E. E., and BRUMLEN, E — Magic Chest 1 Pandora), as fid 
STOCK, E. E., and BRUMLEN, K.— Pied Piper of Hamrlm ^ fid 
WOODGATE, M. V. (With Preface by Lament c ltcusimn) —’1 hi Wmhl of a Child, 
as. net. 

WYNDHAM, HORACE.— For the Flag. 6s. 

Messrs. Stanley Paul flP Co. 

ADAIR, CECIL.— Qnadrillr Court, fis. 

BLACKER, J. F.— ABC of English Ceramic Art. ss net 
CAFFIN, CHARLES H —ABC Guide to Pictures, ss net 
CLARKE. HELEN A. — ABC Guide to Mythology. 3s. net 
COLR.E ,W.— Cole’* Fun Doctor. 2s. fid. 

CUTHRLL, EDITH.-- A Vagationd Courtier. 2 vols. 24s. net. 

GERARD. DOROTHEA.— Fxotie Martha fid 
GRACE, ARMINE.— The Cloak of Si Martin fis. 

HILL, HEADON.— Split Peas, fis 

JERROLD and BROADLEY —The Rtitnanrc of an Elderly Poet 10s fid. net. 
KENEALY, ARABELLA.— The Painted Ladv. fix 
LEVY, M.— Paul Snnpheode. is net. 

MASON, GREGORY 13 —ABC Guide to Music 3s. net. 

MTRON, E. L.— Queens of Aragon ifix. net 

NAYLOR, STANLEY — Gaiety and George Groxsimth. ss. net. 

PEARCE, CHARLES F.-Thc Eyes of Alicia. 6s. 

RAPPOPORT, DR. A.- Famous Aitists and their Models, ifis net. 

" RITA."— The Laird O’Cockpen. fid. 

" RITA."— The Code Book, is net. 

SABATINI, RAFAF.I — Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition, ifis net 
SNOWDON, KEIGHLEY— Bright Shame ?s net. 

SFENS, ARCHIBALD.-' A Winter in India fis net. 

WYLLARDE, DOLE.— The Caieer of Be.nitv Darling Js. net. 

WYLLARDK, DQLF.— Youth Will b« S« 1 vr .1 6s 
YOXALL, SIR JAMES. — More About Col In (mg sn net. 


Sir laaae Pitman & Son. 

ASHTON, HELEN.— Pierrot in Town. fis. 

CROSF 1 ELD, A. W. E. — Telegraph Ciphers, a is net 
DRAPER, F. W. M., B.A.- - junior French Commcmal Reader, ij, net. 
FLETCHER, R. A . — 1 ravelling Palaces : Luxury m Passenger Steamships. With 
34 Illustrations. 10s fid. net. 

GIBBS, PHILIP. — The New Man ^ A Character Study. 3*, fid. net. 

HOLLAND, R. W., M.A., M Sc. — Examination Notes on Compam Law. i" net. 

*' IRISH DEMOCRAT."— Pros incial Self-Government versus Home Rule is. net. 
London Churrh Handbook, 2913-14. as. net. 


McSPADDEN, J. WALKER (Edited by).— American Statesman’s Year Book 
10s. fid. net. 

PARKER, JOHN (Edited bv).— Who's Who In the Theatre. New and Revised! 

Edition. Cloth, 6s. net ; leather, fis. fid. net. 

PERKINS, REV. JOCELYN, M.A.— * The Most Honourable Order of the Bath: 
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BERNARD SHAW. 

By Dixon Scott. 

“ Let him beware of his damned century ; his gifts of insane chivalry and animated narration are just those that might be slain and 
thrown out like an untimely birth by the Damon of the Epoch** Koberi Louis Sievenson, m a Letter. 

" He is perhaps a * fraud,* as the Americans put it ; but the first victim of Bernard Shaw's charlatanism is Bernard Shaw himself „ 
Susceptible to impressions (as are all artists) and a philosopher at the same time , he cannot do otherwise than deceive himself 

AuGUbTE Kodin*, in a Conversation. 


I. 

N OW here we have another example, and a splendid 
one, of the tyranny of technique over tempera- 
ment — of the way an instrument invented for a particular 
need or greed will react on the fingers that use it, stiffen- 
ing and striking back till it fatally deforms them, twisting 
their special talent awry. It may sound, indeed, just at 
first, that " tyranny of technique over temperament,” 
a predicament as purely academic as the famous “ de- 
duction killed by a fact ” ; but really it is far fuller of 
thrills and alarums, of ringing human comedy and 
queemesscs, than even the most picturesque of all the 
existing portraits of Shaw, the most exciting of the alter- 
. native estimates. The man’s contradictions — his literary 
licentiousness and his personal restraint — his intellectual 
voracity and his physical vegetarianism — the intense 
■earnestness and benevolence of his real aims and ideals 
.and the daft japes and capers he cuts as he preaches 
them — have inspired any number of vivid interpreta- 
tions, all of them with at least the life of paradox; 
but the best of them by far, much the noblest and 
the neatest, is the one which seizes all these contrasts 
— the purity and the perversity, the harangues and the 
humility, the wild lack of 
all resemblance between 
reputation and reality — and 
thereupon represents the 
man as a strange martyr 
who lias sacrificed even the 
crown of martyrdom, its im- 
pressiveness — a prophet who 
has disguised himself as a 
jester to gain an audience 
for his message, only to 
find that his frantic jokes, 
invented so feverishly, sim- 
ply exasperate his listeners 
instead of luring them — that 
they consider his levity ill- 
timed, his solemn touches 
sacrilegious, and the texts 
which they feel his pranks 
profane, and which they 
had hitherto accepted un- 
suspiciously, as being ren- 
dered henceforward and for 
, «vcr quite unfitted for re- 
* spectable family consump- 
tion. This martyrdom 
< picture, asmight be expected, 

■ v ;*s naturally the one Mr. Shaw 


favours himself. “ My case is really that of Rabelais 
over again,” he has said. “ In order to gain a hearing 
it was necessary for me to attain the footing of a 
privileged lunatic, with the license of a jester. My 
method has therefore been to take the utmost trouble 
to find the right thing to say and then say it with the 
utmost levity. And all the time the real joke is that I 
am in earnest.” 

But there is a realler joke than that, and a very 
much richer. That’s the merest drop-scene: the true 
Comedy lies behind : another second and we will ring 
the curtain up. Your deliberate martyr, after all, no 
matter how he fails, has a certain splendour that makes 
the Comic Spirit feel respectful ; and the more undignified 
Shaw became for the sake of a high purpose, the more 
dignified would he actually appear. It is not futility, it 
is fatuousness, that legitimates laughter ; and in Shaw’s 
case the fun only really begins when we see that this 
self-sacrifice was unintentional, that the martyrdom 
which he now mentions with such a brave lightness and 
sad pride, was not only mistaken, but actually quite a 
mistake. It was simply to cook his own dinner that he 
kindled the lire that turned and tortured him. He went 
to Smithficld because he thought it a good market- 
place. The entire proceed- 
ing was a practical joke 
lazily played on an over- 
eager young innocent by the 
world lie imagined he was 
taking firmly in hand. His 
” disguise ” was a dre c s he 
slipped on as unsuspectingly 
as a man whose clothes 
have been ('hanged over- 
night ; and when he began 
to skip about in it like " a 
privileged lunatic,” a mad 
mixture of harlequin and 
hermit, it was he who was 
the dupe, not society. . . . 

And if someone suggests 
(as someone ought to do) 
that no practical joke falls 
quite so rottenly as the one 
that perfectly succeeds, wc 
can still defend, with quiet 
dignity, our present scheme 
for an hour’s polite mirth. 
It is perfectly true, indeed, 
that the game has gone 
rather far— that the joke 
of Shaw thinking of himself 
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as the joker when he was actually the victim proves 
after all to have been made at our expense. If it had 
been merely a case of a mediocrity smirking self-satisfied 
when he ought to be feeling subdued, like an actor per- 
suading himself that his involuntary tumble was a 
brilliant impromptu, then we might chuckle unchecked, 
undeterred by any danger of hurting the hero’s com- 
placency, and thankfully accepting his absurdity as his 
real contribution to the play. But this performer is such 
a fine one, his powers are so extraordinary, that any 
illusion he may suffer from, any mistake he may make, is 
immeasurably our loss. Our damned century has tripped 
him up, as Stevenson foretold, and that is no doubt very 
clever of our century. But it is surely a pretty silly sort 
of cleverness that hoodwinks its own children, fooling the 
very cleverest of them all to 
show its strength. 

Very like — but lislen 
further ; there is one thing 
more. How would it be if 
the benefits of Shaw's work 
were actually increased by 
the discovery that their 
author was a dupe ? That 
is precisely what happens. 

There are several reasons. 

It removes the venom from 
his virulence, for one tiling, 
reduces our resent fulness, 
leaves him, immensely moie 
likable, just a poor puzzled 
creature like ourselves. 

And it also provides the 
perfect complement and 
corrective to his contribu- 
tion of ideas. There is only 
one way to give Shaw’s work 
any adequacy, to make his 
utility at all proportionate 
to his powers, and this is 
to see him as a gull. To 
watch the man who 
supremely prides himself on 
his freedom from illusions 
and on the irresistible power 
of pure thought being used 

as an idle toy by superior powers at the very moment 
he is triumphantly proving their non-existence, is to be 
the spectator of something far more than a mere final 
farce to send us away in good humour : it is to watch an 
integral scene that entirely alters and immensely deepens 
the meaning of those that go before. Add Shaw himself 
to his dramatis persona \ and the latter begin to kindle 
and grow human ; make the story of his deception an 
extra Act to all his plays, and they begin to teach a genial 
tolerance and to breathe a smiling wisdom which I fear 
they do not otherwise' exhale. They lose that bitterness 
and barrenness, that hard and cruel angularity and bleak 
glitter, which has led to their author being denounced for 
inhumanity. To the array of stabbing truths with which 
they bristle, thrusting out at the throat of society like 
spears, there is added yet another, perhaps the only one 
omitted, which transforms the cold attack into a rescue. 
It sets them wavering and faltering, as in a blur of mist ; 
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and that was all they needed to make them noble and 
reliable. We can trust them after that, for they have 
lost the hard exactness which has hitherto always made- 
them so unreal. All Shaw’s work hitherto has been too 
precise to be accurate ; it has been too exact to be true. 

One point more. A glance back at the quotations at 
the head of this article will show the reader that two* 
great minds, besides our own, have made this dis- 
covery of a stage behind the drop-scene. The fact will 
reassure some; but others it may damp: a word of 
comment will satisfy both. It is true that both Steven- 
son and Rodin pushed the curtain aside — saw the 
performance going on secretly behind it ; but the old 
Frenchman went no further than that cryptic phrase 
about the “ fraud,” and the young Scotchman was com- 
pelled to leave the house 
abruptly before his little- 
forecast was fulfilled. We* 
therefore may enjoy both 
the sense of their patronage* 
and the prouder one of being 
pioneers. We still occupy 
the enviable position of 
first-nighters. And for my 
own part I confess that it is* 
with a thrill of real excite- 
ment that I now stretch out 
my hand and press the* 
prompter’s bell. . . . 


II. 


And instantly there van- 
ishes, whipped away for 
ever, that striking picture* 
of St. Bernard, the fierce* 
Irish eremite, staining his- 
sackcloth to make it look 
like motley, and using his. 
staff and scrip, sublimely 
sacrilegious, as a fool's* 
bladder and wand. It sim- 
ply will not do. History 
won't have it. Mr. Ches- 
terton, to be sure, has. 
written, with much pathos, of Mr. Shaw’s " narrow 
Puritan homo ” ; Mr. Hunekcr, with more pride, has en- 
larged upon his hero’s “ humble peasant birth and 
to listen to these phrases and then turn back to 
the portraits that snarl so aggressively and so argu- 
mentatively sneer all over this number of The Bookman,. 
is to recognise at once the lean, harsh, unrelenting 
features of the fanatic — the intellectual zealot, the 
merciless ascetic:, harsh as the stony soil from which he 
sprang, made sublime by the bitter madness of the 
protestant. Pure hallucination I You arc being bluffed 
by the beard. It obliterates a bland and luscious chin. 
And Chesterton and Huneker are humbugs; For abso- 
lutely the first and most fundamental fact about Bernard 
Shaw, biographically, is — that he was the son of Lucrezia 
Borgia. 

Of Lucrezia Borgia ; and of the Margaret of “ Faust ” ; 
and of the Donna Anna of “ Don Giovanni / 9 For Shaw’sr 


G. B. Shaw 
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mother was a young and beautiful Irijjh opera-singer (she 
was only twenty years her son's senior) who carried on a 
41 blameless tninage d trois " with a famous musical genius 
and the feckless second cousin of a baronet (Shaw's 
father) ; and Lucrezia (Donnizetti's), Donna Anna, and 
Margaret were her three favourite parts. 

It is astonishing how adroitly these romantic facts 
have been muffled in all the current accounts of his 
character. " His family was a middie-class one," says 
Mr. Holbrook Jackson, " with all the prejudices and 
habits of that class." “ L’ ecrivain a pcut-etrc evoque 
des souvenirs d'enfance," writes M. Charles Cestre, 

44 quand il a d6crit, dans lc Disciple du Diable, les 
effarouchcments et les indignations d'une famille puri- 
taine dont le chef, le bonhomme Dudgeon, a conserve 
quclques faiblesses 
humaines au milieu do 
I’austcritl aigrc et hargneuse 
des sicns," and goes on to 
speak impressively of the 
youth practising "sans effort 
uno sorte d'ascetismc innc." 

“Austerite aigre et 
hargneuse," indeed! The 
lad’s life was a voluptuous 
revel. He dreamed and 
dawdled at school, where 
he was only a desultory 
day boy, and where he 
learned nothing, as he has 
acknowledged himself, not 
even (more's the pity) lives 
or footer ; but at home, the 
less distracted, he simply 
soaked himself lusciously in 
the licensed orgies and 
ecstasies of music. Melody, 
grand operamelody, not only 
took the place of reality for 
him ; lie dissolved all his 
books in it as well, making 
it a vehicle for absorbing 
Scott and Poe and Victor 
Hugo physically, sensually, 
in a sumptuously bodily 
form. In music," he once 
wrote in an article wc ought to have reprinted, an article 
describing these indulgences : 

u In music you will find the body of and reality of that 
feeling which the mere novelist could only describe to you ; 
there will come home to your senses something in which 
you can actually experience the candour and gallant impulse 
of the hero, the grace and trouble of the heroine, and the 
extracted emotional quintessence of their love." 

" I gained penetrating experiences of Victor Hugo 
and Schiller from Donizetti, Verdi and Beethoven ; of 
the Bible from Handel, of Goethe from Schumann, of 
Beaumarchais and Moli&re from Mozart, and of Merimee 
from Bizet, besides finding in Berlioz an unconscious 
interpreter of Edgar Allan Poe. When I was in the 
schoolboy adventure vein, I could range from Vincent 
Wallace to Meyerbeer : I could become quite maudlin 
over Mendelssohn and Gounod." And this is the young 
gentleman who is persistently pointed to as a com- 


patriot of the terrible Swift (who was no more an Irish- 
man than I am, by the way), and a typical product of 
North of Ireland Protestantism. Elaborate these orgies 
with emotions greedily sought for in the Italian rooms 
of the Dublin Art Gallery — rooms which he haunted 
hungrily, weeks at a time, all through his romantic 
adolescence — and you have an exact statement of the 
way this young man began to " pratiquer " his " asedtisme 
inn6." When Lady Wilde, a few streets away, in 
Merrion Square, was posing prettily as Spcranza, Mrs. 
Shaw, in a Dublin theatre, was Hinging herself passionately 
into the part of Azucena ; and before the son of the latter 
was half-way through his teens, he had absorbed far more 
nuiaic and drained headier delights fron* the coloured 
wines of the great painters, than the former's did all his 

life. Nor is the " narrow 
Puritanism " of the picture 
markedly increased if we 
complete it by adding a. 
sketch of Shaw's father (an 
amiable, weak tippler, a 
rather lovable snob, help- 
lessly haughty about his 
kinsman the baronet) or if we 
extend it to include the figure 
of that favourite uncle who 
persistently declared that 
the revival of Lazarus was 
palpably a put-up job, done 
on the basis of a bribe. 

No. no ! Our London may 
have converted Mr. Shaw, 
made a sterner and a 
stricter man of him. part by 
provocation, pait by pre- 
cept ; but when he reached 
us, in his twenties, he was 
a romantic of the purest — as 
little like a preacher as Bun- 
yan before Bedford, or St. 
Francis in the daysof his daft 
youth. Soaked in Gounod 
and Mendelssohn, dreaming 
of Mozart and Michelangelo, 
with a vague idea of being 
"a wicked baritone in an 
opera," he was still (as he has owned), " chronically 
ashamed and even miserable, simply because he felt he 
couldn’t do anything." “ What was wrong with me 
was the want of self-respect, the diffidence, the cowardice 
of the ignoramus and the duffer." " My destiny was 
to educate London, but w r hat I knew was exactly what 
the educated Englishman did not know — and what he 
knew I either didn't know' or didn't believe." He came up 
to London, in short, as young poets always have come : 
with a knowledge of life, of human nature and his own, 
limited to the information provided by opera libretti 
and the pompously distended prose of Shelley: agonised 
by their own awkwardness, shamed by their own inno- 
cence, desperately troubled by their unpreparedness for 
destiny ; but upheld through it all by the dim, golden 
conviction that a Destiny of some distinction does await 
them, and that London, like an alchemist, will know 
the very drop to add to set their dreams sliowaring 
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down in a precipitate of shining tasks and clean-cut 
resolves. ... In fact, just exactly the usual immortal 
mixture of prig, blushing schoolgirl and god. And the 
year (this is very important) was 1876. 

III. 

Now begins the baiting of Bernard, 
old hypocrite, has 
one regulation ruse 
which she tries on 
all such shy heroes; 
she leads off lan- 
guidly, feigns indiffer- 
ence, and so, with 
one stroke, restores 
the new-comer's self- 
confidence and sets 
his indignation 
briskly sparking. 

Apathy, an awful 
apathy— that is the 
personal quality the 
place always first 
presents to the as- 
pirant : a slab, night- 
mare indifference, 
not to his own 
entrance merely 
(that might be a sign 
of her superiority — 
for that he is humbly 
prepared) but to her 
ojjm powers and op- 
portunities, her 
duties and beauties 
— to the general 
dazzling ad v cii- 
turousness and ter- 
rific irrevocableness 
and entrancing tor- 
ment of Life. Ac- 
tually, of course, the 
nonchalance is 
merely a mask ; be- 
neath it there is tol- 
eration, good nature, 

.'good form ; it is the 
«quiet of wisdom, not 
.of woodenness — the 
•composure, not of 
torpor, but of powers 
.tested, and serene 
(because sure ; but 
the novice doesn't discover that till later on. .What 
he does do is to compare this mad calm with his 
own keenness, and feel that his prevision oi a Destiny 
was sound. He is different from these people, with 
their small talk and slackness : his excitement sets its 
teeth and squares its jaw. Reassured at the very 
moment he expected to be abashed, he sits down in a 
whirl of elation and contempt, and outs with his book, 
picture, play. London has set him to his task, very 
neatly, by pretending to be incapable of commands. 


Nine times out pt ten, therefore, the trick works to i 
admiration ; it procures us performances that the truth 4 
would freeze to death. But Shaw happened to come 
tenth. Remember the hour. It was the eve of the ^ 
'eighties, when the arts joined the 'isms. And Carlyle ^ 
begat Ruskin, and Kuskin begat Morris, and Morris begat 
funningliamc Graham,— and the Carpenters and the J 
Cranes and the Salts: instead of a vdvet jacket and a* 

slap -dash joviality, 
your young artist . 
took to saeva indig - 
natio and sandals. 

It was tremendously 
interesting. Just why 
poetry and proteid 9 
should suddenly seem 
natural affinities ; 
just what there was 
in the atmosphere 
then to make Jaeger 
and Ibsen and 
esoteric Buddhism 
appear inevitable 
associates ; and why 
to eat the lock, de- 
claring it loudly to 
be the only pure and 
blameless form of 
food, suddenly be- 
came the sign of men- 
tal independence ; — 
these phenomena 
have never yet been 
adequately ex- 
plained : for we are 
still too much in- 
volved with the tra- 
ditions then estab- 
lished to get the full 
effect of their fear- 
so m e abnormality. 
But though the 
origins were intri- 
cate, the results 
merged in one wild 
rush which carried 
artists of all kinds, 
for the first time in 
English history, over 
to the side of their 
natural enemy, the 
proletariat. Instead 
of adoring the 
graces, they began 
denouncing disgraces. Instead of priding themselves 
on their immunity from politics, they began to boom 
and bleat like a lot of leading articles. They had 
a thoroughly enjoyable time. The new game gratified 
the vanity that is the curse of all their tribe by 
its flattering sense of putting everybody right ; and 
it satisfied the disrespectfulness which is chief among 
their charms by giving them, as targets, every 
rule, religion, custom, creed, convention, and thor- , 
oughly well-established institution which had lent its 
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_ part of “it* They were infidels, 

-^heists, anarchists, cosmogonists, 
vegetarians , anti- vivisectionists, 
l enti-vaccinationists. They revelled 
^iji a fresh field of topics and got new 
ideas for cartoons — founded endless 
^Tsodeties to listen to their oratory 
Si and promoted countless papers that 
///would print their verse and prose ; 
f; it was canvas and model combined. 

Y ‘The big men liked the feeling of 
’ /doing practical spade-work at last ; 

1 the little ones (and there were such 
f: , a dreadful lot of these) simply loved 
^ being “ intellectuals. ” It gave 
humble giants, like Morris, a chance 
to stoop and be chivalrous. It 
hoisted the pigmies on to platforms 
where they could strut and domineer 
like Hectors. It was fine. 

Now this was all very well in the case of a Morris, who 
had already given us his M Guenevere " ; and it probably 
couldn’t damage even a Cunninghame-Graham — for he 
was a rebel in any case, a Highland riever by birth, and 
these 'isms were to him simply so many gauntlets which 
he could fling in the face of the fat fools he despised : 
when he charged the ranked policemen in Trafalga 
Square, for instance, ostensibly in the cause of democracy, 
he was really only giving expression, I am sure, to his 
eternal contempt for the canaille ; he turned socialist 
because he was an aristocrat. But in the case of a 
youngling like Shaw, a tender emotionalist, fed hitherto 
wholly on the sweetstuff of opera and still viewing the 
world in terms of Shelley and Wagner, it simply amounted 
to ravishment. It meant thrusting all his soft faculties 
into a premature mould ; it meant emphasising and petri- 
fying and fixing for ever on his character just those quaint 
innocent qualities of contemptuousness and arrogance 
which ought, in the ordinary" way, to have been softly 
erased by experience once their first task of setting him 
' slogging was performed. It meant that instead of prompt- 
ing him to some piece 
of independent crea- 
tion, some proof of 
individual power, his 
boyish bumptious- 
ness began to l>oast 
in its own name. 

For of course he 
was helpless : face .to 
. face with such a 
situation, what could 
a poor romantic do ? 

He yielded at a 
touch — fell like a shot 
sea-bird — was culled 
like a slender wayside 
flower. With the 
echoes of the 
..hammer-song still 
. hamming in his head, 

saw himself as Lem by Mr. d. j. 



Albedos — and siriefe everywhere, 
about him the old obvious evils 
spawned and sprawled, all the 
generous decencies of youth joined 
with its egotisms to make him vow 
to have a drive at London-Fafnir. 
" My destiny is to educate London/ 1 
he assured himself ; and took steps 
according, very solemnly. He him- 
self has described how the final 
vision descended and crystallised all 
his vague cravings. Perceive him 
flutteringly approach the fateful 
Webb. He has strayed into one of 
the meetings of the myriad societies 
of that day, a body calling itself , for 
some no doubt adequate reason. 
The Zeletical Society, and this is 
the sight he beholds : 
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" The speaker was a young man, 
about twenty-one, with a profile that 
suggested, on account of the nose and imperial, an im- 
provement on Napoleon the Third. He had a fine 
forehead, a long head, eyes that were built on top of 
two highly-developed organs of speech (according to the 
phrenologists) , and remarkably thick, strong, dark hair. 
He knew all about the subject of the debate ; knew more 
than the lecturer'; had read everything that had ever been 
written on the subject ; and remembered all the facts that 
bore on it. lie used notes, read them, ticked them off one 
by one, threw them away, and finished with a coolness and 
clearness that to me, m my trembling state, seemed 
miraculous. This young man was the ablest man in 
England — Sidney Webb.” 

And he was exactly Shaw's own age. The fluttered 
was caught. He too would be a dictator, an authority, 
a liberator, a dogmatic and precocious oracle. This was 
grand opera and literature and a noble knightliness 
combined ; it was De Resque, Ruskin. and Sigurd in 
one. He went into training incontinent. Nervous, 
unready and sensitive, with subtlety of apprehension 
and an ineradicable fondness for fineness the first 
quality of all his faculties, he was supremely unfitted 
for the job ; but the very susceptibility that ought 

to have saved him 
made him as wax 
to the suggestion, 
and the very im- 
agination that ought 
to have carried him 
far away from plat- 
forms to some place 
where it could do 
its own work undis- 
turbed, flooded the 
dreary planks with 
rosy limelight — dis- 
guised and garlanded 
the prospect — made 
out that the cheap 
and prosy business 
of glib demagoguery 
was the very em- 
bodiment of poetry ; 
and drove him 
fatuously on. “ I 
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vowed I would join Webb's society, go every week, 
9peak every week, and become a speaker or perish in the 
attempt. And I carried out this resolution. I suffered 
agonies no one suspected. During the speech of the 
debate I resolved to follow my heart used to beat as 
painfully as a recruit’s going under fire for the first time 
I could not use my notes ; when I looked at the paper 
in my hattd I could not collect myself enough to de:ipher 
. a word. And of the four or five wretched points that 
were my pretext for this ghastly practice of mine I in- 
variably forgot three — the best three.” Flaubert and 
Pater undergoing flagellation in the hope of being granted 
pure prose underwent far less torment than this equally 


O K M A N. v- [September, 
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a short address on dome selected topic, but actually ^ 
turning as many of these characters as possible into j* 
working models, draft sketches, of the omniscient, ift- ? 
contestable, imperturbable Sigurd-Shelley-Wagner-Webb *jjf 
which he had resolved Bernard Shaw must become. ” 1 
am thoroughly well satisfied with myself,” says Elinor 
McQuinch. ” At last I have come out of a scene with- ^ 
out having forgotten the right thing to say.” Connolly - 
is M concentrated and calm, making no tentative move-' f 
ments of any kind (even tying a white tie did not puzzle ^ 
him into fumbling), but acting with a certainty of aim, 
and consequent economy of force, dreadful to the 
irresolute.” These are sel {-reflections, it is sometimes 


fine artist did to learn the tricks of cockney repartee. 
He struggled for years. ” I attended the Hampstead 
Historic Club once a fortnight, and spent a night in the 
alternative weeks at a private circle of economists. I 
made all my acquaintances think me madder than usual 
by the pertinacity with which I attended debating 
societies and haunted all sorts of holc-and-corner debates 
and public meetings, and made speeches at them. I was 
president of the Local Government Board at an amateur 
Parliament ” — and he even turned the very novels that 
might have proved his salvation (by giving liis creative 
energy a path of escape) into mimic debating societies 
too — not only rising up in the name of each character in 
turn (Connolly, Lydia Carew', Cashel, Trefusis) to deliver 

Two Socialists. 




said : looking hack at Connolly now, from nineteen- ' 
thirteen, when Shaw r has really grown like him. it is ^ 
natural to think of him as an involuntary mirror of his ‘ * 
maker. But it is Shaw who is the heir, Connolly the v 
ancestor. He ” looked at his programme and calculated 
how soon his turn to sing would come. Then he un- 
rolled his music, and placed two copies ready to his hand 
upon the table. Having made these arrangements with 
a self-possession that quite disconcerted the clergyman, 
he turned to examine the rest of the company.” This is 
the projection of a personal ideal, not involuntary self- 
portraiture ; and ” you cannot have a thing and want 
it too.” Perfecting these little mannequins with his 
pen- -studying their gestures — putting them into pre- 
dicaments in order to learn how to behave — continually 
calling on them for impromptu speeches — ” There by 
the grace of God,” mutjers the young author savagely, 

” will one day go George Bernard Shaw.” His novels 
w'ere indeed mirrors held up to his nature — but only 
to help him fix his make-up. Fate, when she began to 
fool him, hadn’t reckoned on this solemnity. The joke 
was already going rather far. 


IV. 


It w'ent further very shortly. The result of these 
efforts, heroically sustained (our Sigurd being mean- 
while supported, it is provoking, but right, to recall, by 
a radiant Mimmy in the person of that romantic young ’ 
mother to whom he owed the imagination he was thwart- 
ing, and who w'as now melodously earning her own living 
m London)- the result ni these pig-headed efforts, this 
display of inverted idealism, was the production of one 
of the most remarkable verbal weapons ever forged by a 
litcrarv craftsman. It was a cold-drawn instrument of : 
expression built for cut-and-thrust conflicts — designed >, 
to fulfil every platform need or emergency that its- 
maker’s imagination could foresee ; and every ancillary 
qualification or charm was dourly and ruthlessly threshed 
uut of it. To get rid of these alloys and yet maintain 
the thing’s temper meant the invention of a whole new 
range of prose devices ; and it is the way he worked at 
these, the devouring adroitness he showed, the fresh 
formations and annealings and interlockings of language, ' \ 
he passionately invented and perfected, that give us our 
first infuriating idea of the triumphs he would have , 
brought us, the work he might have done, if only he had v; 
never been drugged and trepanned and unconsciously sold , 
into eternal slavery whilst asleep, Much has been written 7 


in praise of his work ; but of his workmanship, oqo feds, 
far too little ; never yet Save I seen any ade^uate^fi 
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acknowledgment of the extraordinary perfection and 
importance of his style. More stiletto than style, some- 
, one says, a bit sourly, — but that is only the peevishness 
of pedantry. It can be used to carve creatively as well 
as to kill — and in other hands than his it surely will be : 
whatever else Shaw has done, he has hung a glittering 
new and needed weapon in the armoury of the arts. 
•Conditioned absolutely by the special character of the 
campaign he had in mind — submitting to every limita- 
tion without shuffling, and swerving shamelessly out to 
enjoy every licence — 
it is the very finest 
example in the whole 
of English letters of 
prose written to be 
uttered with a phy- 
sical forcibleness on 
the rapid levels of 
men -to -men speech, 
and yet retaining, un- 
suspected, all those 
powers of balance, 
rhythm and pic- 
turesqueness wli o s e 
jaid must be employed 
Jbelore all defences 
can i>e carried, who 
sail into the citadel 
by the more impor- 
tant senses whilst the 
colloquialisms k e ep 
the common one en- 
gaged . Technically, 
that is its most 
triumphant innova- 
tion. The hour ol 
"oratory " was over; 
t h c peroration was 
punctured : the pur- 
ple passage was 
merely a red rag to 
rouse lestiveness: 
hungry democrats 
and terrible \ege- 
tarian - anarchists 
wanted utterances 
that hit and locked 
like lumps ol steel. 

And t h o pro b 1 e m , 
briefly, was therefore 
how to appear to be 
using this life-pre- 
server sort of language without really relinquishing the 
aid of the subtler influences that used always to be 
summoned by the solemn ritual of rhetoric. 

Well, Shaw found a way. His hearers wanted 
"straight talk": so he cast periods like horizontal 
bars. But they were bars that worked like piston- 
rods, all built for thrust and drive : they displayed 
the splendid beauty of clean speed , and at the very 
moment when they seemed to be discarding contemptu- 
ously all merely emotional adjuncts, they were dizzying 
the onlookers with that supremely sensual excitement, 
the intoxicating ecstasy of pace. He stripped all his 


sentences of those trailing wTeatlis and ropes of metaphor* 1 / 
that Ruskin twined round his message for impressive* 
ness — and then multiplied still further the effect of 
impetuousness thus produced by using all the 
energy that might have gone to making garlands in 
the task of fitting clause into clause so ingeniously that 
never a joint could be seen, so that a sentence made up 
of many added items lav as level as a spear, streaking 
past as though launched with one lunge. It is 
interesting to watch the first studious assemblage of 

the parts, and then 
the gradual speeding- 
up ol the mechanism. 

“ Mi Reginald Har- 
rington Liml, at the 
outset ol his cdxeer, 
had no object in life 
save that of getting 
through it as easily as 
possible , and this he 
understood so little 
how to achieve that 
he suffered himself to 
be married at the age 
of nineteen to a Lan- 
cashire* cotton-spin- 
ner’s heiress. She bore 
him three chiklien, and 
then eloped with a 
professor of spiritual- 
ism, who deserted her 
on the eve of her fourth 
confinement, in the 
course of which she 
caught sc arlet fever 
and died Her child 
survived, but was sent 
to a baby faim, and 
starved to death in the 
usual manner M 

That is an early 
effort, from the labor- 
atory called "The 
Irrational Knot." 
Already the desired 
effect of imperturba- 
bility is there, gained 
b> the careful main- 
tenance ol a mono- 
tone; and the crowded 
middle sentence does 
nearly take the lis- 
tener's breath awa\ 
by telescoping lour 
travails, two tragedies 
and a comic professor 
ol spiritualism into a couple ol level lines. But the jolts at 
the commas break the pace rather roughly, and although 
the sentences are still comparatively short, they are 
only kept going bv making the clauses cannon, after 
the model of the famous House that Jack Built, 
instead of plunking past like a rifle-bullet, straight from 
stop to stop. Months of practice and experiment, on 
paper by day, on platforms at night, taught him how- 
to overcome these crudities Ihe sentence that 
follows is one WTitten for actual utterance (and written, 
oddly enough, in that home of the old school ol rhetoric 
William Morris's house at Ivelmscott). and the reader 
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will see how perfectly the sense of pm lpitanry is set ured 
to it by the simple dcvic t of dropping its suet tssiv e items 
into the slots of a hind of eternally expanding earner 
reaching forward from a single steady verb 
“ One can see that the Loc al Government Boaid 


them racing past from a swift train. And further prac* \ 
tice still, the months stretching into years, enabled him j 
to eliminate even slotted frames and posts m the 
paragraph that follows, written at the height of his 
powers, those recurrent " that s’ 1 have been replaced 
by subtle piers and as the reader’s mind is earned over 
it tastes a queer vertigo— it clutches its guide giddily, , 4 
yielding him a blank subjection, like the limp obedience 
paid a Blondm by the fellow on his back, — far completer 
(at any rate till he touches honest ground again), than 
the reverence offered to a Fors-Clavigeratmg Ruslan 

1 therefore do not misunderstand my plain statement 
of the fundamental constitution of London society as an 
Irishman s reproach to your nation From the day I 
first set foot on this foreign soil I knew the value of the 
ptosau qualities of which Irishmen teach Englishmen to 
be ashamed as well as 1 knew the vanity of the poetic 
qualities of whir h I nglishmcn teach Irishmen to be proud. 
Tor the lnshman instinctively disparages the quality which 
maki s the 1 nglishman dangerous to him , and the English- 
man mstine ti\ civ flatters the faults that make the Irishman 
haimlcss and amusing to him What is wrong with the 
prosaic 1 nglishman is what is wrong with the ;prosaic men 
of all countries stupidity llic vitality which places 
nourishment and c lnldien first heaven and hell a somewhat 
i emote second and the health of society as an organic 
whole nowhere may mudelle successfully through the 
comparatively tribal stages of gieganousness , but m 
nnu tcenth century nations and twentieth century empires 
the determination of eve ry man to be rich at all costs and 
of every woman to be married at all costs must without a 
hi ghl > scientific social organization produce a lumous 
development of poverty celibacy, prostitution infant 
mortality ad nil degeneracy, and eveiythmg that wise 
me n mosl dre id In short, there is no future for men. 


of the future will be a tremendous affair , that 
foreign States will be deeply affected by the 
reaction of Fnghsh pi ogress, that international 
trade, always the really dominant factoi in 
foreign policy, will have to be reconsidered fiom 
a new point of view when profit comes to be 
calculated in terms of net social welfare* instead 
of individual p< turn'll y gain tint oui present 
system of imperial aggre ssion in w lut h under 
pretext of exploration and colonization flu flag 
follows the filibustei and ti ldi follows the flag 
with the missionary bunging up tin it n must 
collapse when the conti ol ot our mihtaiv fonts 
passes from the capitalist classes to the people , 
that the disappearant c of a vane*ty of classes 
with a vanetv of what are now udit ulously t ailed 
'public opinions will be aicompinud by tlic 
welding of society into out class with a public 
opinion of inconceivable weight , that this public 
opinion will makt it for tin fust time possible 
effectively to control the population , that the 
economic independence of women and the sup- 
planting of the head of the household by the 
individual as the iccogmsid unit of the State 
will materially alter tin status of children and 
the utility of the institution of the family and 
that the inevitable reconstitution of tin State 
Church on a democratic basis may for example, 
open up the possibility of the election of an 
avowed Freethinker like Mr John Moiley or Mi 
Bradlaugh to the deancrv of Westminster ** 

It is simply a series of separate statements, 
but they are so socketed that the result is ton en- 
tial the sentence seems to go whipping through 
its supjiorting semi-colons much as telegraph- 
wires do through their posts when you watch 
• 

f ♦ 
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A however biimtnlag with crude vitality, who are neither 
^intelligent nor politically educated enough to be Socialists . 1 
»; So do not misunderstand me in the other direction either : 
^ if I appreciate the vital qualities of the Englishman as I 
* Appreciate the vital qualities of the bee, I do not guarantee 
1 the Englishman against being like the bee (or the Canaanite) 
smoked out and unloaded of his honey by beings inferior 
4 to himself in simple acquisitiveness, combativeness and 
fecundity, but superior to him in imagination and cunning 0 


apparatus on which he could perform acrobatic^,^ 
We now discover and have to face the fact that they‘d 
are the bars of a cage, and that Shaw has shut huQseif/ 
and his capers inside it. , 

And by this something much more malignant la" 
meant than the mere hemming-in of his mind with 1 
the wrong subjects. It is true that the man who trains ? 
himself to speak 


Lightened of all adjectives — nimble with nouns--- 
turning categories into keyboards when it wants to 
- ripple us a run, and avoiding vowels in order to obtain 
the snap of consonants — it rattles at a rate that makes 
the best of Swift seem slow, and pelts the brain with 
stinging drops like driving hail. It is deliberately ('old 
and colourless, but it produces a kind of glow — a sensual 
warmth that almost melts the icy argument, almost turns 
it into something soft and kind. For rapidity, poignancy, 
unanimity, promptness, and an exquisite timing and 
adjustment of its parts, there is no prose to be compared 
with it in English. And, just as an athlete is more 
beautiful 
than an aes- 
thete, so it 
grows more 
sensuous the 
more cynical 
it becomes ; 
it practises a 
bodily seduc- 
lion even 
while seem- 
ing wholly to 
rely on pure 
intelligence. 

It is curious 
virtuosity. 

His passion 
for pictur- 
esquenesb 
made him 
pick this pose 
-of sour rea- 
sonableness ; 

his vivid imagination enabled him to perfect it ; the 
result was a reputation for harsh common sense that 
made men and artists regard him with awe. 

V 

^Thcn why bewail its acquisition ? In face of all these 
merits, why pity the maker and propound this dark 
theory about him being the luckless dupe of a decoy ? 
To that we now come. There are reasons 111 quantity. 
Hitherto we have spoken of this instrument of expression 
as though it were something solid and separable : as 
a sword, which he forged ; or a flute, which he played on ; 
a detachable piece of his equipment. That is one of 
the weaknesses of rhetoric. Actually it was liis own 
mind that he put on the anvil and altered ; it was 
his own larynx that he fitted with patent stops. The 
tiword cut both ways, carving the hand that controlled 
it ; the flute was a magic flute that filled the mind of 
the player with all the tunes that flowed from it, forcing 
his thoughts to keep step to its piping. The parallel 
bars of his prose have seemed to us thus far like a firm 


" without notes, on Kent, Interest. I*rofits, Wages, Toryism, 
Liberalism, Socialism, Communism, Anarchism, Trade- 
Unionism, Co-operation, Democracy, the Division of Society * 
into Classes, and the Suitability of Human Nature to 
Systems of Just Distribution,” 

is building up his view's rather badly, too hastily leasing 
the principal sites of his brain to a rabble of trumpery 
tenants. But if there had been nothing worse than this 
Shaw would have pulled through, after a check : he had 
vigour enough to make even Interest interesting and 
convert Rents into a human reality ; lie would have 
ultimately humanised these ill-conducted aliens much as 

a rich soil will 
rejuvenate 
and civilise a 
top-dressing 
of tatterde- 
malion set- 
tlers. The 
fatal thing 
was not the 
type of topic 
he discussed ; 
it was the 
attitude he 
struck as he 
did so. It 
induced a 
spiritual de- 
formity, a 
kink he will 
carry to his 
grave; you 
might say (I 
would not 

blame you) that it produced a condition of permanent 
hump. We have seen how r he slaved to acquire a tone of 
icy arrogance : once found, it seemed to freeze to his 
tongue. The aesthetic fashion of the hour favoured con- 
tempts, tirades, antagonisms, an omniscient school-mas- 
tering of creation ; instead of wearing it a moment and 
then tossing it aside, this man hugged it to him till 
it became a second skm. 

And the reason for this wTctched permanence, like all 
the causes m this comedy of errors, only makes its own 
result the more perverse. It was exactly Shawls un- 
suitability for the surly part of pedagogue that made 
him cling to his Dotheboys demeanour so defiantly ; it 
was because he was an artist, wholly swayed and 
governed by the artist’s deep controlling sense of form, 
that he stuck to his beastly bitterness and rancour, and 
persisted in displays of conscious bad form. A weaker 
artist would have suffered less : our Cranes soon ceased 
their clamour— our Carpenters turned craftsmen, work- 
ing happily at a bench instead of eternally trying to 
occupy one. All the genuine propagandists, too . changed 
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their manner cheerily ; the Salts of this earth, after 
acting as irritants for a time, sociably subsided, later on, 
into agreeable condiments — as Secretaries of the Humane 
Society and so forth. Even Olivier is a K.C.M.G. — 
Jeremiah mellows into a Governor of Jamaica. 

But Shaw is incapable of this casualness. He is con- 
sumed by the poet's passion for consistency. He feels 
forced to adhere to all the attitudes of his salad-days — 
down even to its devotion to salad ; he is incapable of con- 
fessing that those early passions for rolled oats were 
really only another of youth's w'ays of sowing wild ones. 
That accusation of capriciousness, so often brought 
against him — how heartily one wishes it were true ! He 
lacks the courage to abandon his convictions. Like 
, Tanner, he " never withdraws." He may advance — 
that is another thing ; but, if he does, he takes his old 
opinions with him. no matter what the extra cost of 
carriage, ingeniously, ovcr-eagerlv, proving to himself 
and to us how absolutely essential they are to his equip- 
ment. He has reminded us somewhere that we all die 
once each eight years— but in his own case the estate is 
strictly entailed ; lie takes his ancestors with awful 
seriousness— -fulfils their pledges if it ruins him — many 
of his apparently most preposterous extravagances have 
been simply his attempts to pay their debts. There is 
a kind of cowardice here — but what I w ant you to realise 
is that it is the cowardice that comes from a blind dread 
and horror of the wickedness of making false strokes. 
Shaw wouldn’t a bit mind giving himself away ; what he 
cannot bear is the knowledge of having done so Taking 
life with the triple seriousness of art, Ireland, and youth, 
the idea of having wasted a drop of it would anguish 
him. All his irresponsibilities have been the result of 
this solemn sense of personal responsibility. It is 
this that makes him (lor example) dwell so dispro- 
portionately on trivialities of dress and diet— his wav 
of eating and drinking, of spelling " cigarets " and not 
smoking them ; and when lie foams so fantastically over 
our refusal to conform, he is really desperately beating 
back any doubts as to his rightness, lrantically justifying 
himself to himself. It is the same boyish fear that sets 
him eternally chattering explanations. He is often not 
so much trying to discover the truth as to find some 
further proof that lie lias told it. When he button-holes 
us so insistently outside his own plays— prefacing, pro- 
mising, explaining, assuring, like a showman blarneying 
desperately aw T av outside his booth before lie dares to 
let us in, he is really not so much trying to humbug us 
with his- harangues as to reassure and satisfy himself. 
He uses all the powers of his imagination to cast a spell 
upon those powers ; his wit never displays a more 
wonderful agility than when it is trying to allay its own 
alertness. He will found a philosophy rather than admit 
a jest was idle* — and then write a play to prove, by the 

* This, at any rate, is not rhetoric. If the reader will turn 
back to the eleven pages of Notes at the end of M Ciesar anil 
Cleopatra,*’ he will find Mr. Shaw excitedly arguing himself 
into rite belief that the pantomime foohng with Britannus is a 
sober psychological study, and a piece of dignified historical 
portraiture. He rigs up a solemn theory of the Influence of 
Climate Upon Character and the Comparative Unimportance of 
Kaci&l Influx to justify what is obviously only a cheap panto- 
mime joke which we were all willing enough to laugh at and over- 
look till wo got this portentous defence. The gravely repro- 
duced portraits of Ctesar and General Burgoyne in the same 
volume, and the solemn resurrection of a contemporary print of 
the Pharos of Alexandria are analogous devices to deceive his 
soul into thinking that it has been spending its powers on work 
of an adequate dignity. 


action of the characters, that the philosophy is truef — aftd^ 
tiien extend the philosophy in order to demonstrate that a 
dramatist's personnel are free and independent creatures/ 
uncontrolled by the conscious will of the playwright, and 
that he himself i* a playwright in that sense. J In brief, i 
he is the kind of man who would chip corners off his 
character till it fitted all round rather than admit to him* 
self that he had got into a hole. f 

This — and much worse — is exactly the mutilation we 
now see him steadily practising. " Worse," because his 
thrawn thoroughness, the artist's instinct perverted, 
made him tinker and contort the whole of the rest of 
humankind in order to make it fit into and match his 
own malformities. He had to go to the length of jerry- 
mandering the entire cosmic scheme in order to make it 
square with his early jeremiads. He began by persuading 
his own virtues to publicly approve his vices ; he so dazed 
and bedazzled his native tenderness, pity, chivalry, and 
sweetness of heart with dialectic that they xnazedly 
testified that harshness and arrogance and a truculent 
contempt were qualities they thoroughly admired. 4t In 
this world," they attested, “ if you do not say a thing in 
an irritating way you may just as well not say it at all„ 
since nobody will trouble themselves about anything 
that does not trouble them." And, again, " The fact is, 
there is nothing the public despises so much as an 
attempt to please it. Torment is its natural element ; 
it is only the saint who has any capacity for happiness." 1 
He actually persuaded lumself, this lover of lenity, that 
it is necessary to hurt in order to heal ; that the only 
way to encourage men is to discourage them ; that it ' 

necessary to be disagreeable in order to get them to- 
agree. In order to save himself from the agony of per- 
ceiving that his early attitude had been largely juvenile 
egregiousness, he proposed to agonize the rest of the 
world. He began a campaign of universal irritation; 
and as lie set about it he kept reiterating fervently, like 
a missionary muttering godless prayers, that taunts and 
intolerance, accusations and contempt, were logically,, 
demonstrably, and therefore quite unquestionably, much 
the best methods of spreading and preaching the golden 
gospel of The Brotherhood of Man. 

And, of course, it couldn't end with that absurdity. 
The disguise had to get deeper, his voice had to rise 
louder in order to deafen his own ears. Other argu- 
ments had to radiate, flung out to balance and support 
the first . once his energy got working in this accidental 
twig it shot out branches till it burst into a sdf- 
supporting tree, seeking a Satisfying symmetry. The 
first corollary that ran out, to act as stay and 
flying buttress, and subsequently to become a parent 
stem of its own (so that it now sometimes seems the 
central pillar of them all, the very tent-pole of his. 
patent storm-proof creed) was the formula that all men's, 
miseries are the result of the discrepancy between the 
sentimental version of life fed into most of us, and life 
as it actually is — and that to hack away these sweet- 
nesses and cauterise the wounds, to kill what he (wrongly) 
called " the romantic convention " with the cruellest 
acid and steel he could find, was therefore hero's work, 

t “ John Bull's Other Island ** — where the Britannus theory 
is dragged out again to be propped up — exhumed in order to b» 
animated. 

t Preface to 14 Man and Superman," p. xvii. Pref. to 11 Play*. - 
Pleasant," pp. vii. and vui. Pref. to “ Major Barbara/" 

*• I7 3‘ 
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hygienic work, a harsh but holy warfare, a completion of 
, the surgery begun by old Cervantes Now there teas 
some of the sap of human truth m this at least — it did 
touch actual earth it is a diagnosis, indeed, that we 
can find an instant use foi , here and now, for doesn't 
it form the perfect definition of the source of all Shaw’s 
own disasters ? — it is because he sentimentally sees 
• himself as a satirist and harsh lealist, instead of harshly 
realising he is actually a romantic that he has gone 
so hopelessly 
astiay it is 
because he sees 
himself as a 
Cervantes when 
he is really a 
Don Quixote 
(down e\en to 
his personal 
appearance, by 
theway G B S 
and GKC- 
tlie Knight and 
Si»ncho irre- 
sistibly, and 
down even to 
the famous 
misadv enture 
with the dolls 
— for Shaw’s 
chief mistake 
about the thea- 
tre as we will 
sec is his 
solemn attri- 
bution to the 
marionettes he 
found there ol 
poweis thit 
nev er have 
possessed) that 
lie has sufleud 
the Don’s own 
doom But tlu 
vitality 111 tins 
principle non* 
lcally enough 
only seived to 
sustain him 
while he un- 
consc 1 o u s 1 y 
provided a per- 
fect demonstration of its iatal ac tion , and, if a sudden 
shivering sense of its personal aptness did ev cr assail his 
subconsciousness, it simply burned him on with the 
task of planting, on the other side, as a stout protection 
against any lurking fatuousness, the famous pair of 
reciprocating twin hypotheses — the hypotheses of the 
Artist-Philosopher and the Superman 
The urgent necessity for these will be recognised 1 lie 

theory of the Superman was essentially nothing but a 
defence of platform-dogmatism to bully and brow- 
beat in the name of Egaltti, Fratcrmtc was decently 
impossible without some such extension of the synthesis , 
and to the aid of the announcement that no “ one having 


any practical experience of Pioletanan Democracy has 
any belief m its capantv for solving great political 
problems or even for doing ordinary parochial work 
intelligently,” theie came that line suggestion of the Life- 
foicc working up and up through speechless monsters, 
and stupid stuttering minor men seeking for a brain 
that could express it, till at length through the intellect 
of the Artist-Philosopher (another name for Sigurd- 
Ruskin-De-Resque) it achieved articulation, became 

conscious of its 
own desires, 
and delivered 
its commands 
and warnings 
biusquely to 
the unemerged 
remainder of its 
carcase 

‘ The mys- 
terious thing we 
call life organ- 
izes itself into 
all living shapes* 
bird beast, 
beetle and fish, 
rising to the 
human marvel 
in i n n n 1 n g 
dw arfs and m 
laborious mus- 
cular giants, 
capable these 
last of enduring 
toil willing to 
buy lov e and 
life not with 
suicidal c urses 
and i enuncia- 
tions but with 
patient manual 
diudge ry in the 
sci vice of higher 
poweis And 
these higher 
powers are 
e died into cx- 
lstenc c by the 
same self oigan- 
1 / ition of life 
.still moic won- 
el t r f u 1 ly into 
i ue persons 
w li o in a y by 
comparison be 
i.ille<l gods, 
creatures capa- 
ble of thought, 
whose aims ex- 
it ml far Im v one! the s it isfae t ion of then bodily appetites 
and personal aflti lions snuc they pciccive it is only by the 
establishment of a social order founded on the common 
bonds of moral faith that the woild can nst fiom nuie 
savagery * 

"Men of genius arc the men selected b\ Natiue to 
carry on the work of building up an intellectual con- 
sciousness ot hei own mstmctiv e ] impose ” 4 1 he great 

man incarnates the philosophic consciousness of life” 

44 All his treatises and jxiems and scriptures are the 
struggle of Life to become divinely conse ous of itself 
instead of stumbling bhndlv luthei and tlutiiu in the 
line of least resistance 44 ” Tins Life Fon e says 

* " The Perfect Wagnente " p n 


FABIANS AT HOME. 



Fabian Diablonians exorcising a mediaeval Christian Saint 
on the occasion of the debate between Belloc and Shaw. It 
is not officially supposed that the Millennium will he in any 
way unduly delayed by this debate. 

Hi *wn by Will Djsjii 

Rcptoduccd, by periuibsiun hotn Tnt Dul\ H 1 1/ / 
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“ X have done a thousand wonderful things uncon- , 
sciously by merely willing to live and following the line of 
least resistance : now I want to know myself and my 
destination and choose my path ; so I have made a special 
brain, a philosopher's brain, to grasp this knowledge for 
me. And this/ says the Life force to the philosopher. 


/ healthiness of wealthiness and*he ^eavenliness of worictti-C^ 
ness and the crime of being crushed- f This in turn 
closing dangers (we know the hands it played into— thr/S 
greasy souls it fed with self-approVal) up rose a fifesh Law !’ 
to protect it — the Law assenting that there* is a safe 4, 


1 must thou strive to do for me until thou diest, when 
I will make another brain and another philosopher to 
carry cn the work.' "* 

So were arro- 


Saturation-point to Human Sensuousness — that self- / 
restraint follows indulgence, :.nd licence observes limits, : t » 
and " the road of expess leads to the palace of wisdom.” y 

And when this 


gance justified 
and self-sus- 
picion stilled : 
ourinfatuated 
Don Quixote 
has a Dul- 
cinea now — 
this stringy, 
sterile Ger- 
man spinster 
of a Life- 
force; and 
rides on 
solemnly en- 
chanted. No 
lifting his 
hallucination 
now ! “ Meta- 
physic" is 
only 41 meta- 
phor " spelt 
in four sylla- 
bles : never 
yet was there 
a poet could 
resist one. 
Watch, now, 
how his con- 
ception forth- 
with clings 
and spreads — 
dilating or- 
ganically, 
expanding 
spontane- 
ously, exhibit- 
ing all the 
signs of true 
vitality, as all 
conceptions 
do, even the 
most damna- 



too wavered k 
dubiously (for , 
what of our 
rakes in thdr 
muck ? — and , ( - 
aren’t there 
indulgences 
that go on 
without deep- ' 
ening — blisses 
that keep step 
with life cun- 
ningly, feed- 
ing on it 
craftily, care- 
ful to keep 
their prey in 
condition ? — 
and aren't 
there satisfac- 
tions that dim 
the mind to 
soothe the 
body?) — 
when this, in 
turn, tottered, 
a last convul- 
sive inspira- 
tion, the 
impulse of 
self-preserva- 
tion hard at 
work, made it 
shoot out 
a further 
branch that 
caught and 
clung round a 
formula (the 
formula that 
made G. K. 
Sancho think - 


tory, if ever George X 

the y « ct a 

purchase in 

an artist’s generative consciousness, and suck at hSKlivine 
but undiscriminating vigour. Dogma dove-tails into 
dogma ; pedant theories flower as plays ; these scatter 
seeds that shoot up fresher saplings to support and screen 


George Bernard Shaw — Novelist, Journalist and Shaw an as- 
Playwright, in hie Study, at Adelphi Terrace. . , , , 

Reproduced, by pcrtnUslon, from Tht Tatler. CeilC; mai l>y 

a lucky loop 

:k at hSKlivine led right back to the parent stem — the formula, namely. 
Love-tails into that men don’t like happiness, that bliss only bores them , t 
; these scatter — thus perfectly completing the sinister circle by backing 
ort and screen up the first defence of offensiveness, filially feeding into 


the skinny parent crook. Thus, the Superman plainly 
needing some solid social backing if he were going to keep 
the Artist-Philosopher on his feet, there spontaneously 
sprang to support him the now familiar- Shavian doctrine 
(so soon, alas, to grow sadly shop-soiled) declaring the 


t “ The universal regard for money is the one hopeful fact 
in our civilization, the one sound spot in our social conscience/* 
“ The greatest of evils and the worst of crimes is poverty ; our 
first duty, a duty to which every other consideration should be 
sacrificed, is not to be poor/* 

% “ Nobody wants bliss particularly or could stand more than 
a very brief taste of it, if it were attainable/* 41 The pursuit of 
happiness is the most miserable of human occupations/' , 



■* Man and Superman/' p. 134. 
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^luch it w&pHmarity 4 m£ *; 

Oh, yes—-it was neat ; and 
none tfye less because it 
turned its very neatness to 
Recount by declaring clear 
Jpthinking the supreme effort 
!Tof the Life Force. But those 
■* who know that the clearness 
^ of a system is a proof of 
; incompleteness, that defini- 
' , tion is only gained by blurr- 
f ing truth, mustn’t allow 
f their possession of that 
? knowledge to prevent them 
from perceiving the passion 
and glow that lie beneath 
' these cold, clipped, charm- 
less, lucid leaves. For to do 
that is to miss the real cause 
of the coldness, and to make 
the miserable, fasliionable, 
unforgivable mistake oi 
seeing Shaw as a mere mar- 
vellous mental machine. 
The thing to Tcmembcr is 
the central tap-root of this 
• rigid tree of thought — that 
accursed grafted crab of 
studied sourness, it is that 
which diverts the good juices 
and chills them with gall, 
embittering the ultimate 
fruit : it is that initial, un- 
natural theory of the virtue 
of venom (as though a ser- 
pent's wisdom were com- 
municated by its fangs !) 
that has governed the whole 
' habit of the growth. It 
*, makes its pity appear piti- 
less, it curdles its kindliness, 
it forces the chivalry to 
, emerge as contempt. The 
exasperating thing about all 
. Shaw’s utterances isn’t their 
surface savagery or cynicism ; 
it is the sight of the sweet 
sap being choked and 
changed behind ; cut through 
the metallic coating that 
covers all his leaves with 
that glib, repellent, acrid 
shine, and you get generosity, 
wonder, wistfulness, awe, 
any amount of lovableness 
and love. His heart is in 
the right place ; it is only 
his tongue that has gone 
- wrong : it has taken a per- 
' manent twist into his cheek. 
When he tries to preach 
gentleness, it turns the 
words into jeers ; it makes 
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9S ‘ Scene from " Men and Superman .* 1 

Tanner : • You are not pulling the situation fairly before them.*' 
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Scene from c< Fanny** First Play.*' 

Fanny, her father, and i lie critics discussing Fann>'s pla> 
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him malevolent in the caus-e 
of mery, quarrelsome in the 
name of peace ; and when 
Jje strives to shout friendly 
advice this interpreter, 
tutored too well, changes 
the message into a cold snarl 
of disdain. He sits down 
to write a play (called 
" Widowers' Houses") 
pleading the cause of the op- 
pressed ; and the result 
makes the whole world howl 
him down as heartless and 
inhuman. He writes another 
(“Major Barbara") to 
demonstrate “ the central 
truth of Christianity — the 
vanity ol revenge and 
punishment," and his 
hearers shiver at the sight 
of its ferocity. When he 
tries to stop the practice of 
cutting up live animals lie 
can only do so by rending 
the character ol doctor s. 

He believes that 11 every 
man is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost." and promptly calls 
us "shirks, duffers, malin- 
gerers. weaklings, cowards." 

All his announcements are denouncements ; he must 
attack to defend, his affirmations reach our ears as 
denials, all his most positive utterances seem harsh 
strings ol no’s. 

And observe that always, like a prisoner tightening 
his knots by struggling, the curbed crcativcness within 
him increases these grimaces, the cordial energy straining 
and jerking at the mask till it becomes a very nightmare 
of menace. For the choked delight m music and gaiety . in 
rhapsody and heartiness, bubbling up where it can, spends 
itself on ecstasies of insolence, wild arias of acrimony, 
arpeggios of contumely and spleen, for instance : 

“ . . . the physician is still the credulous impostor and 
petulant scientific coxcomb whom Molicre ridiculed ; the 
schoolmaster remains at best a pedantic child-farmer and 
at worst a flagellomamac ; the philanthropist is still a 
parasite on misery as the doctor is on disease , the miracles 
of priestcraft are none the less fraudulent and mischievous 
because they are now- called scientific experiments and 
conducted by professors ; we shake our heads at the dirt 
of the middle ages in cities made grimy with soot and foul 
and disgusting with shameless tobacco smoking ; public 
health authorities deliberately go through incantations with 
burning sulphui (which they know to be useless) because 
the people believe in it as devoutly as the Italian peasant 
believes in the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januamis ; 
and straightforward public lying has reached gigantic 
developments, there being nothing to choose in this respect 
between the pickpocket at the police-station and the 
minister on the treasury bench, the editor in the newspaper 
office, the city magnate advertizing bicycle tyres that do 
not side-slip, the clergyman subscribing the thirty-nine 
articles, and the vivisector who pledges his knightly honour 
that no animal operated on in the physiological laboratory 
suffers the slightest pain. Cowardice is universal : patriot- 
ism, public opinion, parental duty discipline, religion, 


| morality, are only fine names* 

1 for intimidation, and cruelty 
gluttony and credulity keep- 
cowardice in countenance. 
We cut the throat of a calf 
and hang it up by the heels 
to bleed to death so that our 
veal cutlet may be white ; 
we nail geese to a board and 
cram then with food because 
we like the taste of liver 
disease ; we tear birds to 
pieces to decorate women's 
hats ; we mutilate domestic; 
animals for no reason at all 
except to follow an instinc- 
tively cruel fashion ; and we 
connive at the most abomin- 
able tortures in the hope of 
discovering some magicaL 
cure for our own diseases by 
them." 

Some people call that 
courage: it is really self- 
indulgence. It is poetry 
perverted, imagination 
amok, a pure love of har- 
mony, gaiety, sufficiency, 
intoxicated by the rush of 
recitative and simply carried 
away out of joyfulness into 
a rising crescendo of wrath. 
Stifle a virtue and you 
always get a vice — and out- 
bursts like these are simply the revenges taken by his 
temperament for being thwarted. And, regarded as re- 
venges, their success is profound — lor they utterly ruin 
the cause for which the sacrifice was made. No doubt 
.it all about that. Exactly as in Huskin' s case, the piston- 
red rhetoric sinks the ship it was invented to drive ; the 
imaginations of both these men, turned into wrong 
channels, ruined the cases they uere kidnapped to plead. 
Shavian rhapsodies like that either produce patronising 
titters, as at the newest caper of our mountebank , or else 
an irritation that ends in opposition. Whilst poor 
humanity’s humblest answer to such trouncings and 
tirades would after all be by far the most crushing : " You 
say I am a duffer, a weakling, a coward ? My kind- 
heartedness merely cowardice, my morals a mush, my 
honour a pitiable sham ? Very well. You are wiser than 
1 am ; are indeed (if I take you aright) the very Universe 
become articulate and aware ; I am therefore bound to 
believe what you say. Only, if these are my qualities; 
then they must also be your key-board. It is upon them 
you must play in order to alter and guide me. Deftly 
adapting your message to my stupidity and cowardice, 
you will tactfully teach me the truth. Yet — you don't 
do this. I misunderstand you completely — you say so 
yourself. But to me, in my darkness, that seems simply 
a proof that — you must have misunderstood me. You 
say you see all my weaknesses ; I appoint you my 
teacher ; five minutes later you start flogging me like a 
positive Squeers for my failure to comprehend your , 
remarks. It doesn’t seem in keeping. Either there is. 
something wrong with yqur voice, which you cannot 
possibly help ; or there is something wrong with your 
estimate of my hearing. In either case — who is to be 



photo bvo. Inin," Wihon, q. Bernard Shaw 
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i blamed ? I feel there must be something wrong with 
J 'your credentials. Perhaps your voice 19 not the voice 
■of the Universe, after all. Or perhaps yon are not a very 
good judge of other people’s hearing. Myself, I favour 
fy^pth view9. I don’t fancy a Universe talking falsetto ; 
pid I don’t think you are a good judge, not a particularly 
od judge, of other people. These thoughis are meant 
kindly to you. A blind leader of the blind will probably 
bring about disaster — but at least he will consider his 
poor companion’s shortcomings. How much wickeder, 


wasteftdjer, more shameful and ludicrous, would be the 
ease of the clear-sighted leader who broke his client’s 
neck because he couldn't be bothered to remember his 
afflictions. Good-day, Mr. Shaw. Here's your fee. 
Wc^part friends.” —So, in his humble way, says Every- 
man. 

And his complaint brings us naturally to the 
culminating scene in our Comedy- -to the drama of 
such a man, so unfitted for the post, being compelled 
to claim and fill the part of dramatist. 


Mr. Dixon Scott's article will be continued and completed in The Bookman for next month. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

SEPTEMBER. 1919. 

Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 

4 ‘The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II., IV. and V. are the same each month, and that 
for the next two months the 1st prize will be for the best original Lyric. 


T. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original Lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best letter in not more than two hundred words 
on any volume of poems published during the 
last twelve months. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review’, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitor* 
should give the names of Authors and Publisher* 
at head of their reviews. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion* sub- 
mitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR AUGUST. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea is divided and Half 
a Guinea each awarded to Miss Edith Furniss, 
of 21, Heron Road, Great Meols, Cheshire, and 
* to Mrs. R. E. Markham, of 132, East Main Street, 
Lexington, Ky., U.S.A., for the following: 

RENUNCIATION. 

Away round the bend of the road you go, 

Dear little feet, Goodbye 1 

It is only the first day of school to you — 

Though you hardly slept as the night sped through 

And the great Beginning nearer drew — 

But it's over the edge of my heart, you know, 

And we’re parting, you and I. 

Dear little only Baby, say, 

Did it too lonely seem ? 

You never will grudge mo these few fleet years 

When you know the well oi my hidden tears. 

And all my impotent hopes and fears ; 

For I'm giving you up to Life, to-day, 

And my Baby is a dream. % 

Wave I little hands, as you turn from my sight 
Feverish to begin ; 

If ever I prayed it is now I pray 

For all the days that must follow to-day ; 

God's Lamp, little feet, for your onward way ; 

But it's oh 1 when you're done with the world to-night 


To my haort come creeping in 


Edith Furniss. 


THE MOTHER 

I>o you hear me singing to you in the twilight soft and low, 

A* I sang in those dear twilight* long ago, 

With your little head at rest 'mong the lace* on my breast. 
While the hrelight set its crinkled locks aglow ? 

Oh, my fan and stately lady m vour home across the sea, 

With vour own sweet childicn gathered at your knee, 

Do von sometime-i pause to lieai, through their laughter 
ringing clear, 

The old, old tale, that woke vour childish glee ? 

Tis niv heart that's calling to you through the gush of April rain 
And the snow of cherry-blossoms down the lane, 

When the breath oi other days through your palace window 
strays 

From a springtime that will nevet bloom again. 

Ve.terday I saw a lassie m the joy o^plav awhirl, 

J 11 t a flash ol crimson cloak and sunny curl, 

With a rush ol happy tears 1 forgot the cruel years, 

Vnd 1 thought it was my own lost little girl 

Sometime-, when day is ended and the gloaming shadows fall. 
And I hear home-going children gaily call, 

I wait and hold my breath 111 a sileiue deep as death, 
Listening, listening tor your voice «ibo\e them all 

Every golden gleam of sunshine is tin* shimmer of your hair, 
Every flow 01 mirrois back youi faie so fan. 

Every glimpse of summci skies is a memory of your eye*, 
And \our silvery laughter haunts me eiervwiieie 

When the good God makes a mother dors He set apail a space 
In the halls of Heaven, a cool and fragraut place, 

Where the light bums soft ami low , and 1 lie angel* may not go — 
Only Marv, with a smile upon hei face * 

And will von run to meet me 111 that ci\stal quietude, 

Where for one sweet hom no latei loves intrude ? 

With my darling on m> In oast, shall I know at last the blest 
And eternal recompense of motherhood ? 

Luj a Clark Markham. 

We also select for printing : 

A SONG OF SEASONS. 

Gi*een and gold on all the land, clouds that fly and follow' : 

A stray wind, a gay wind that sings in every tree : 

Blossomed bough-, on every hill, and lern in every hollow, 

Sweet of all the Spring-tide, and love lor you and me. 

Sunny sheen and scent of rose and many a perfumed garland : 

A new' sky, a blue sk» that stretches to the .sea : 

Deep ad own the forest ways a bird calls from a far land — 
Summer's clasp on all the earth, and love for you and me. 

Mile* of yellow harvest, fruit a-ripu for falling . 

A glad song, a mad song ot vintagers m glee : 

Autumn bnngeth treasure tiove —a tiny' voice a-callmg, 

Joy that nestles in your arms, and bliss for you and me. 

Cloudy spectres on the hills, lain upon the heather, 

A cold wind, a bold wind that moan* at our roof-tree : 

Heap the blazing logs, sweetheart, and laugh at stormy w'cather — 
Winter bringeth nothing but content to you and me. 

(A. M. Bowyer-Rosman, 20, Oxford Gardens, W.) 
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LOOKING BACK. 

O the lost loves and the dead loves, * 

And the love* that are buried and gone ; 

How the hearts shift and the years drift 
And the world rolls on I 

Do you think oft as you lie soft 

Of the days that were merry and kind, * 

Of the spilt tears and the changed years, 

Fallen so far behind ? 

O a face here and a face there, 

How they beckon thro* the gloani ! 

We shall meet yet when the stars set 
And our steps turn home I 

(Miss B. C. Hardy, 19 , Hartfield Square, Eastbourne.) 

THE KNTGHT-AT-AKMS 

No Aphrodite won from him 
A golden bauble for her pride ; 

No Pans lie, with promise fair, 

But he chose Beauty for his bride. 

No lauded Helen followed him 
To Priam's hall and hresule , 

He sheathed desire and drew his sword, 

When he chose Beauty for lus bride. 

For her lie broke a lance with Truth ; 

For love of her he smote his Pride ; 

Wisdom unhorsed him- -rode him down — 

Still he chose Beauty for his bride 

Despair and Joy keep pace with him, 

But I-oneliness sleeps at lus side ; 

He follows her nor sees her face, 

Who chooses Beauty for his bride. 

(Margaret Patton, Lexington, Virginia, U.S.A.) 

From the numerous other Lyrics received wc select 
for special commendation those sent in by H. F. (Ripon), 
Ethel Weltch (Aldeburgli), Mona Douglas (Birkenhead), 
Cyril G. Taylor (Heswall), James Mitchell (Edinburgh), 
Elizabeth P. Sholl (Yatton), M. F. VV. (Maidstone), 
Barbara Hyla Greves (Bournemouth), E. A. Potter 
(Birmingham), Hilda Trevelyan Thomas (Middles- 
brough), Charles Stuart (Sheffield), E. Dalton (Shepherd's 
Bush), G. M. Fife (Edinburgh), Chrissie G. Palmer 
(Midlothian), Launccltft H. Stuckey (Taunton), Robert 
Feme (Renfrew), J. C. Church (Castleford), H. R. 
Smith (Newcastle-on-Tyne), J. D. S. Waugh (Todding- 
ton), Lorna Fane (St Annes-on-Sea), M. Moore (Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania), E. T Sandford (Saltash), H. Douglas 
Hamilton (Bristol), Lloyd St. Clare (Twickenham), S. 
La Forde (London, S.E.), 1. Rathbone (Liverpool), Beryl 
May (Farnham), Fannie Hodgson (Leeds), C. A. R. 
(Sheffield), Grace Ashby (Torrington), G. D. M. (London, 
S.W.), Enoch Daniels (Newcastle), Florence M. Dyall 
(Birkenhead), Bernard Delorme (London, N.), Robert 
W. Fenton (Birdstall), D. M. Kermode (Kenilworth) 
May Jenkinson (London, S.W.), Violet D. Chapman 
(Burnham), Guenn F. Ncwnham (Dover), A. H. Man- 
nington Sayers (Monmouth), Silverpen (London, W.), 
Barnard R. H. Spaull (London, N.W.), Eveline Emily 
lfe (Plumstead Common), J. W. Shanks (Aberdeen), 
Doris Smith (Burton-on-Trent), J. J. Geakc (Guildford), 
William Begg (Edinburgh), R. H. Kipling (Devonport), 
Gwendoline D. Harold (High Barnet), E. A. Blackman 
(Worthing). D. E. Baily (London, S.E.), Margot Balfour 
(London^ W.j, A. Bertram Johnston (Leith), E. W. 
Higgs (London, W.C.), Marjorie Ogle (Colne), M. E. 
Seed (Ushaw), S. R. Noyes (Deal), M. A. N. Marshall 
(Oxford), Florence Bagster (Kendal), Hilary Dane 
(Ashburton), Robert Henry Robinson (Gravesend), 
Cyril G. E. Blunt (London, S.W.), Denys Aisop (Bednall), 
Alice D. Neal (Ellans), L. Ward (Broadstairs), Dorothy 

M. Taylor (Aberystwyth), M. Bach (Dalwhinnie), J. M. 
Owston (London, S.W.), W. Morris (Bodmin), M. C. 
James (London, N.W.), Rosina F. Craignule (Aberdeen), 
Ernest F. Seymour (London, N.W.), Anita Lea (Liver- 
pool), Tristram (Aberdeen), Mary M. Wilshirc (London, 

N. E.), Eleanor Littlewood (London, S.W.), S. Stuart 
(Sheffield), Percy Thomas (London, N.), A. C. Laughton 
(Wakefield), Clarence Swcetapple (Leeds), E. J. Martin 
(Sheffield), S. J. Walker (Sheffield), C. Cooper (London, 


r ' S.W.), Elizabeth Dupuy 

Frances Lee Smith (Washington, TJ.SLA.), May Knight 
(Axminster), Bassett Green (Coventry), Vera S. Wain* 
wright (Peaslake), H. B. Dawes (Birkdale), G- W. Bettany 
(Burton-on-Trent), Oudemia (London, W.), Robert D» 
Rossmale-Cocq (Sandown), Marjorie Winifred Crosbie 
(Heme Bay), William Hutcheson (Glasgow), Marcella 
Whitaker (Dewsbury), E. G. Moore (East Grmstead), 
G. M. Northcott (West Kirby), Daisy G. McAlpine 
(Epsom), Janet Jeffrey (Midlothian), Achol M. Shep- 
herd (London, S.E.), L. P. Stule Hutton (London, ; 
N.), Beth Vickery (Bradford), Alice Wise (Leicester)/ 
Nora Lee (London, S.W.), F. J. Popham (Annan), A. S. 
Bhandarkar (London; W.), Robert Norlute (Clonmel), 
Ianthe B. Jerrold (Hampton-on-Thames), Berwick 
Sayers (South Croydon), M. A. Newman (Bamlingham), 
E. Goodwin (London, S.W.), Constance Goodwin (Lon* 
don, S.W.), Norman Boothroyd (Batley), Ethel M. Cooke 
(Norwich), Green Cross (Harrogate), Kitty Lewis (Mans- 
field), Arbel M. Aldous (Saffron Walden), H. J. Taylor 
(Ramsgate), Lucie C. Temple (Southsea), Phyllis Tweed- 
dale (Birkdale), James Winter (London, W.), Annette 
Heard (Swanage), Josephine M. Lumly (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), Alice Grant Rosman (London, W.), A. M. Bowyer 
Rosman (London, W.), M. M. Burnell (Ashford), Edith 
Fumiss (Great Neots), R. W. King (London, S.E.), J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), G. L. Aldous (Harleston), Norman 
Davidge Gullick (Clifton), S. T. McCabe (Patricroft), 
Frank Brebner (Aberdeen), Jeffrey Kitley (Alvaston), 
David Owen (Princetown), Marie C. Lufkin (Stockport), 
Ernest Ashworth (Bradford), Doris Dean (Bromley), 
Edith Leadbeater (Birstall), Kathleen A. Foley (Salis- 
bury), Evelecn Pawle (Ware), Frank N. Jellicoe (London, 
S.W.), B. R. H. Hetherington (Carlisle), Francis (Liver- 
pool), G. H. G. (Longslow), S. B. 1. Bell (London, W.C.), 
David Stothart (Edinburgh), James Young (Blyth), 
Jean Wilson (Clifton), P. R. Aisop (Uttoxeter), S. Saint 
(London, W.), J. Rosenberg (London, W.), M. C. P. 
(Wimbledon), May Cooper (Sevenoaks), Eric Chilman 
(Hull), A. Crabbe (Earl's Court, S.W.), Harold R. 
Lingwood (Ipswich), Thomas Sharp (Merton Park, 
S.VV.), Albert H. Candler (Worcester), May Berkeley 
(Upper Norwood, S.E.), Eric L. A. Hunt-Bayes (Wal- 
tham Abbey), W. T. L. (Dunfermline). L. G. Johnson 
(Tipton, Staffs.), E. M. Walker (Miriield, Yorks.). A. W. 
Jay (Devonport). Robert Cogger (Dartford), Mary E. 
Boyle (Cowrie, Perthshire), F. M. Nicholson (Bebing- 
ton, Cheshire), Mrs. Ormsley (Pontypridd), E. Summers 
(Dukinfield, Cheshire), Bessie Hawkins (Bath), William 
Thornton Brocklchank (Darlington), Enid Lorimer 
(London, W.C.), Betty F. Kirby (Hoylake, Cheshire), 
Beatrice Craig (Straidarran, Co. Derry). Miss A. M. 
Leitch (Cardenden, Fife), J. A. I. Wilson (Edin- 
burgh), Laurence Tarr (Wanstead. N.E.). J. Drummond 
C. Monfries (Edinburgh), Effic Philps (Largs, Fife), 
Wilfred J. Grout (Folkestone), E. Lewis (Mansfield), 

L. K. Willis (Rochester, Kent), Anna K. Barlow 
(Blackheath, S.E.), A. Stanley Wood (Reading), 
Isidore G. Ascher (Kensington), E. R. North (W. Wy- 
combe), Edmund Howard (Putney), Beryl Shirley 
(Cardiff), R. B. Ince (Jarvis Brook), Cuthbert Ellison 
(Launceston), Mrs. C. P. F. Ferrier (Glasgow), C. E. 
Staddon (Luton), Mary Wayman (Dorset), J. D. S. 
(Milngaire), Horace Gibson (Hull), Osav (Liscard), May 
Cooper (Sevenoaks), S. K. Doody (Boscombe), Miss B. C. 
Hardy (Eastbourne), Winifred B. Medway (Clifton), 
Lettie Cole (Pontrilas). 


II. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Florence K. Robinson, 
Gibraltar Crescent, Parnell, Auckland, New 
Zealand, for the following : 

THE DOWNFALL OF THE GODS. By Sir Hugh Clifford. 
(Murray.) 

“ Plucky lot she cared for idols y 

When I kissed her where she stood 
On the Road to Mandalay." 

Kipling, Mandalay. 
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We select for printing .* 

HARD PRESSED. By Fmcd M. White (Ward Lock ) 

*• I had to squeeze her wanst or twice " 

Chas. B. Wads, Shy and Simple . 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, TheManse, Derby Road, 
South Woodford, N.E.) 

THE HUNDRED COLLARS By Robert Frost. 

" And was not this enough > " 

Shelley, Julian iS* Maddalo . 

(Gwen Connor, 45, Rossett Road, Crosby, Liverpool.) 

BURIED ALIVE. By Arnold Bennett 

11 Alas, how easily things go wrong." 

Georc.e Mac Donat d. 

(W. J. Nicholson, 52, Kirkland Avenue, Tranmerc, 
Birkenhead ) 

"WHAT ro SEE IN ENGLAND" By Gordon Home. 

(A A t Black ) 

" The rain, it rainoth every day " 

SlIAKl ^P1 ARL 

(Kev. Forbes Yocliey, Church of Scotland Mission, 
Tchang, China ) 

THE WAY OF AMBITION By Koui ki Htc tilns 
(M ethuen & Co) 

"My daughter, that enchanting gurl 
Has just been promised to an I arl " 

W. S Gil m kt , J ht Bab Ballad s 

(Isabel Butchart, Elliscale’s, Dalton-in-Furness.) 

THE SECOND CHAN CL. By Paul Trent (Waid, Lock.) 

"... two beaux to every string " 

W. S Gunnel, Jolantht . 

(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester ) 

11IE INSIDE OF IMF CITP. By Winston Chiirc iuli 
(Macmillan ) 

"And not a drop to drink" 

C01 1 ritk»i , Ritiu of the Ancient Manrnt 

(Isabel I. Fogarty, 230, Upton Lane, Forest Gate, Essex.) 


Ill —A Prize oi Three New Books for the best eight 
lines of verse to rhyme-endings given is awarded 
to Mr. G. M. Fauldmg, of 19, Warwick Crescent, 
Bayswater, W., for the following . 


foxglovj s. 

Foxgloves in the dingle are dreaming, aie dreaming 
Secret the dreams of them and hul from mortal sight 
And the purplo bells they shake, bells are tlie> but in seeming, 
And none have heard then chimes ring out upon the summer 
night 

No, for in each bell asleep thro' all the dingle's hollow 
Hung and swung the tiny elves until their cradles broke 
Then they tumbled gaily out and called the test to follow, 

And brownies and baby-birds and fire-dies all awoke 


We specially commend the verses by Berwick Sayers 
(South Croydon), Miss E. F. Parr (Clifton), Evelyn Grace 
Lalonde (Bath), Ethel M. Cooke (Norwich), Mrs L. 
Ward (Broadstairs), Horace Gibson (Hull), E. C. Lans- 
down (London, N.E.), Edith May Brill (Southport), 
M. A. Newman (Framlingham), C. E Bland (Liphook), 
B. C. Hardy (Eastbourne), H. M. Barrow (Hastings), 
M. M. Burnell (Ashford), Arthur R. O'Connor (Domdge), 
John A. Walker (London, S.W.), S. M Isaacson (London, 
W.), Malton (London, S.W.), Elizabeth E. Woodby 
(Stowmarket), H. E. S. Kew (Ashton-upon- Mersey), 
G. W. Turner (Burnley), E. Moore (Liverpool), M. C. 
Haythome (Liverpool), F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), 
Euphemia Dalgleish (Leith), E. I. Seaton (Boxmoor), 
Beatrice Medway (Clifton), A. H. Pennington (Oldbury), 


Winifred Bourne Medway (Clifton), Irene Wintle (Liver* 
pool), Marian Millar (Bowdon), Vera Walton (Dalton* 
in-Furness), Emily Sunderland (Todmorden), E. D. 
Berkeley (London, S.E.), S. J. Hardy (Salisbury), Chas. 
Powell (Manchester), N. S. (Birmingham), J. Mttbl* 
hauser (Braintree), C. W. Rodmell (Sutton-on-Hull), 
Winifred Marsden (Matlock), Margaret Dunn (London, 
S.E.), Flora Forster (Swansea), Albert Sliacldeton 
(Todmorden), B. J. W Andrews (London, S.E.), Lettie 
Cole (Pontnlas), Constance Ken (Ashton-on-Mersey), 
A. C. Laughton (Wakefield), S J Walker (Sheffield), 
Elsie Reid (Milnathort), Cicely E Ticehurst (Witcombe), 
M. M. (Roberton, N B ), M. S. Macfarlene (Millport), 
Cecily Adelaide Hallock (Worcester), Bertha Milner 
(Tonbndge), Edith Pocock (London, W.), B. D. F. 
(Kingstown), J. W Houchin (Shcnfirld), L. M. Giffony 
(Gerrard's Cross), Eleanor Bull (Ludlow), A. S. Barnard 
(Walsall), G. Willoughby (Sheffield), B S. Maxwell 
(Gieat Crosby), W. M. Lodge (Upper Norwood), E. M. 
Hcmng (Weston-super-Mare), Harold Horton (Man- 
chester), May J enkinson (Tulse Hill), (Gwendoline ('have 
(Taunton), David Johnston (Motherwell), Lilian A. 
Kerman (London, S W ), Robert J. Cruikshank (Bourne- 
mouth), A. Bertram Johnston (Leith), E W. Higgs 
(London, W.C.), M MacArthur (Selsey West), E. L. 
Jones (Woodford Green), H. Everard (Boston), 
E. C Cunmngton (London, EC), Mrs Charles Wright 
(Sutton), J. R A Nicoll (Glasgow) Mary Wayman 
(Dorset), Mrs. Tre\cl\an Thomson (Middleshorough), 
V E C (Tomngton), Rowland D Lloyd (Bootle), 
W. T Brocklehank (Darlington) J G B. Mosman 
(Pilng), Eric Chilman (Hull) A J Bnggs (Devon), 
E Lewis (Manslield) R S Pollard (Manchester), Green 
Cross (Harrogate), Dora Kudcr (Taunton). Laurence 
Tarr (Wanstead). A Miller (Thurso), G butchffe (Hali- 
fax), L K Willcs (Rochester), Grace L Foster (Ply- 
mouth), W. 11 Usher (Warwick) A S Wood (Reading). 
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IV. — The Prize of Hai.f a 
Guinf.a for the best re- 
view in not more than 
a hundred words is 
awarded to Mr. J. F. 

Harris, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, for 
the following : 

" THE GREIiN COt K Vino 

AND OTHER PI. AYS.” 

By Arthur SchnitzliiR. 

(Gay Sc Hancock.) 

The work of Arthur Sclimtzler. 
with the notabJe exception of 
the “ Anatol " dialogues, m but 
little known in KngJisli trans- 
lations. The plays in this volume 
show his characteristics quite 
pointedly. There is throughout 
a marked delicacy of treatment 
— yet a delicacy almost flippant 
in tone, as if the v ntcr found 
life too light and ti tiling a thing 
to treat with much seuousness. 

His psychology within these 
limits is' wonder fully acute ; but 
one feels that the admirable 
craftsmanship is worthy of a 
bigger subject. '1 lie* plays have 
an individual value as bearing 
the essential marks of a Vien- 
nese mode of thought. 

Photo bv G biamis II ilson. 

We also select for printing : 

“SONS AND LOVERS M By D. 11. Lawrkncl 
(D uckworth.) 

The story is written— without liutuour indeed —but with such 
decided conviction, such ease, and with so much “ humanness " 
that it is remarkably interesting So arc* all its characters, each 
has a Soul as well as a Body. The intensity of the mother lives 
in her son, but owing, maybe, to differences of culture, of genera- 
tion as of sex, that which is her strength becomes his weakness. 
And his ineffectualness is the traged>, while his humanness is 
the interest of the story It is a novel which counts 

(J. R., 65, Montcm Road, Forest Hill, S.E.) 

“ MICHAEL FEURYS." By Mrs de 1-a Pasturi 
(S mith, Elder ) 

Mrs. De La Pasture has made a new departure in her latest 
novel, “ Michael Perrys " The story deals with a young man, 
who, originally a sceptic, but inspired by love, sets out to dis- 
cover religious truth, and Jus ultimate finding of it, after the 
loss of that love, in the Roman Catholic Church. Besides the 
skilful portraying of Michael's own spiritual experiences, the 
religious discussions throughout the book are handled in .1 re- 
strained and reverent inannei, seldom to be found imw-a-davs 
in modern fiction. 

(Eleanor Pocock, 3. St. Stephen’s Road, Ealing, \V.) 

“STELLA M \!<IS " Bv \\\ Loc kk. (The Hodlcy Ilea.! ) 

Stella Mans, child of cloud and mystery, lying at her great 
window, high above the Channel, her lovely soul full ol poetry 
and fair thoughts, hei chamber decked with fiowets and served 
with loving hands, is one oi I he most enchanting pictures in all 



literature. But can any life be 
lived in perfect proportion where 
sorrow is not present to qualify 
fortune? This doubt makes 
the picture, though beautiful, 
scarcely true, and the incursion 
of the world shatters its serenity, 
till we are plunged, beyond 
necessity, into sordid and har- 
rowing detail. Stella herself 
however, always remains a figure 
of unforgettable beauty. 

(Miss B. C. Hardy, 19, 
Nartfield Sq., Eastbourne.) 

We specially commend the 
reviews sent in by Beryl 
May (Farnham), Miss J. C. 
Herring (Wimbledon, S.W.), 
Miss M. C. Barnard (Lon- 
don, S.W.), Bertha J. Milne 
(Montrose, N.B.), Elsie Reid 
(Milnathort, N.B.), G. M. 
Northcott (West Kirby), 
Q; W. Rodmell (Sutton-on- 
Hull), Walter P. Polcy (Bal- 
ham, S.W.), M. A. Newman 
(Framlingham), Harold J. 
Taylor (Ramsgate), Miss J. 
A. Jenkins (Liverpool) , 
Ernest S. Heron (Chester), 
Mrs. Lucy M. Peaton (Great 
9 «£ ePnapd ® haw Yarmouth), Euphemia Dal- 
(1913) ‘ gleish (Leith), L. Weibt 

(Shanklin), Margaret J. Laird (Belfast), Mary A. 
Kingdom (Leamington Spa), Arthur Davidson (Nairn), 

E. F. Seymour (Kilburn, N.W.), M. Whitaker (Earls- 
heaton, Dewsbury), Sybil Waller (Boscombe, Hants.), 
J. D. S. Waugli (Toddington, Beds.), William F. 
Robinson (Impington Histon, Cambridge), R. H. Kip- 
ling (Devonport), Miss L. Mugford (South Norwood 
Hill, S.E.), W. M. Lodge (Norwood, S.W.), Miss D. 
Joyner (Woody Bay, North Devon), Miss M. K. Bostock 
(Forest llill, S.E.), J. Drummond; C. Monfries (Edin- 
burgh), Alan C. Fraser (Bridgwater), Katherine A, 
Fletcher (Winchester), A H. Mannington Sayers (Mon- 
mouth), Mrs. Wright (Sutton), Lucie G. Chamberlain 
(Llandudno), Rosa B. Frond (Southsea), Eric Chilman 
(Hull), Mrs. Orr (Earl’s Court, S.W.), Agnes Macaulay 
(Great Malvern), L. H. Cooke (Heaton Moor, Lancs.), 

F. M. Nicholson (Bebington. Cheshire), Lossie IToskins 
(Moseley, Birmingham), li. Rhoda Butt (Littlehamp- 
ton). J. L. Hope (Newcastle-on-Tyne), W. F. Spalding 
(Palmer's Green, N.), D. Meats (Nottingham), and 
Mrs. Sybilla Stirling (Glenfarg). 

V. — A Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to Mr. Mac M. Greig, of 
Mfuleni, Amalilmlu, Zululand, South Africa. 


WHAT WAS THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT ? * 

Bv Dr. \Y t iluam Barry. 


I THINK that I understand these American 
Essays, although written with a minute and 
elegant obscurity, such as Mr. Henry James delights in. 
Moreover, T agree with much that their highly-culti- 
vated author lays down, and when I disagree we could 
at least join issue. But on the margin my pencil has 

* “ The Drift of Romanticism." By Paul Elmer More. 
/Shelburne Essays. Eighth Series.) (London : Constable. 
Boston : Houghton Mifflin Co.). 


often scribbled “ Fiat Lux ” Great and deep as are 
the problems handled, in the main their outlines stand 
clear enough to be drawn unmistakably, if Mr. P. E. More 
would translate his alembicated style (pardon the word) 
into sound old English, as rude as you please. The 
book is an argument, with illustrations from a motley 
array of names well known to literature — Becklord, 
Newman, Pater, Fiona Macleod, Nietzsche — and one 
man of science, Huxley. All these fall under a critical 
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-touch, v'ery' surprising at ftrst, which reveals them ‘as'*' 
specimens of " Romanticism / 9 1 quote the Word, not 
adopting it in this peculiar meaning, but that we 
/;may define it before we end. It is a strange galley in 
, which Newman, Huxley, and Nietzsche tug at the 
' labouring oar, and only a press-gang could have brought 
them together. Newman, I suggest, will have to be 
.landed or thrown overboard. In the sense which Mr. 
;.More attaches to his label, the saintly Oxford teacher 
“"was not, and never could have been, a " Romantic." 
He travelled outside that movement and in an opposite; 
direction. Now let us turn a few rays of common day- 
- light on the dark places where wisdom lies hidden— for 
there is a treasure of it — in our American book. 

Mr. More has given his readers a preface at the 
beginning, and a creed in ninety articles at the end, of 
his dissertations on the spirit which animates the world 
•of to-day as its " dominant tendency and admitted ideal." 
What does the Zeitgeist know ? What does it dream ? 
Its knowledge is called science, its dream romance. It 
holds by ascertained facts, and that is its me.it. But it 
invents a theory to explain them —atoms, ethers.electrons, 
'evolution — and that is its weakness. Precisely in the 
same way, when it longs for an escape from the " iron 
laws " which in Mill’s logic were called " uniform asso- 
ciations," it falls back upon impulse and the innocence, 
or even the holiness of natural instincts, thus clearing 
out of its path churches, man-made laws, conventions, 
•and in short discarding the old clothes with which 
humanity has adorned or disfigured itself. This revolt 
is Romanticism. Not without significance, in the 
legend of Rousseau, was Diderot, the man who impelled 
him to win his prize by declaring against civilisation 
and crying out. " Let us return to Nature." For 
Diderot is the true father of French. English, German 
rebels, risen up to pull to the ground, to trample into 
pieces, and to burn with fire classic models and Christian 
institutions. 

All this, or nearly so, the present reviewer has already 
committed to print, in the Quarterly or in his " Heralds 
of Revolt." It cannot be displeasing to him that a 
younger and very accomplished critic —if an American, 
so much the better — should be now striking on the 
same chord with conviction, with emphasis. To diag- 
nose the Zeitgeist, who — believer or unbeliever will 
deem it a superfluous undertaking ? But now mark 
the result, so far. This new orthodoxy has brought 
forth a new heterodoxy. We will suppose the Christian 
religion slain and shovelled away into its rock-hewn 
tomb. Hie jacet ; behold the place where they have 
laid it. Mr. More, a thoughtful Yankee, writes its 
epitaph in a single word, " Mythology." So much for 
that. Church and Revelation shall be dreams in a 
night that is p^st. Diderot triumphs ; Darwin is the 
modern Moses and begins chapter one of Genesis in the 
latest edition. At this very moment, however, when 
v the ancient dogmatist has a rattle in his throat, and 
Huxley sings " Nunc dimittis” our American remem- 
bers, not Zion, but Emerson, and “ the spiritualist finds 
himself driven to express his faith by a series of 
scepticisms." O Huxley, consider and see that here 
. is an agnostic more pronounced than ever thou wert ! 
JFor he refuses credence in atoms, ethers, electrons, and 
evolution. To him they are Baconian " idols of the 



Lost/* “ Hand credo.” From that sceptical earth no 
scientific artifice will dislodge him. .Doggedly he dis- 
tinguishes between particular facts granted, and uni- 
versal laws questioned. He is a heretic to the Church 
of Science. But his own account of himself is " sceptic 
and mystic." Might I venture a guess, the grand- 
father of th’s recalcitrant was a dwarf at Konigsherg 
with a Scotch name Germanized — Immanuel Kant. 

The mystic, appealing to spiritual insight, to con- 
science, to the "inward check" — call it. if you will, 
the unexplored remainder of life in every stage — goes 
beyond Nature, Reason. Instinct, Phenomena, to the 
something over and above. He is a sceptic only as he 
will not let himself be cooped within the bounds of time 
or carried away by the flux. He is clad in triple steel 
against the reason of the Rationalist, the passion of 
the Romantic. He opposes Plato to Darwin, and the 
higher strain of the " Symposium " to an aesthetic 
which ends 111 Baudelaire and Oscar Wilde. He con- 
demns the Epicurean Pater with a Greek sentence : 
M When anyone prefers beauty to virtue, what is this 
but the real and utter dishonour of the soul ? " He 
laughs at ZataLthustra the Superman, who, despite all 
his smugglings and clamours, remains immersed in the 
nature, even the human nature, he would fain escape 
from but never can, for he drifts along the " stream of 
desires and passions and impulses." Our wild Nietzsche 
scoffed at equality and trampled on fraternity ; yet he 
adored Caesar Borgia, whose equal and brother found in 
many a prison or asylum does not promise well for the 
Golden Age. What shall we conclude ? That science 
has its mythology, more severe than the Christian ? 
That lawless Romanticism breeds madness in the 
brain ? We survivals from the worn-out old churches 
have steadfastly maintained thus much, only we did 
not evaporate the Gospel and the immense world of 
history bound up with it into what Goethe and Matthew 
Arnold termed a fairy tale. We were not sceptics and 
mystics, but mystics and dogmatists. Or, as Newman 
wrote, " What a veil and curtain this world of sense 
is ! beautiful, but still a veil." And once more : “ Time 
is nothing except as the seed of etornitv." These old 
believers were not men of the stream but looking ever 
towards the shore bevond. 

" 1 emlcbanlquc man us npae ullenoris amove” 

It is hardly fair, then, to charge upon them or upon 
us an error such as may "ell be cast with all Plato's 
magnificent ironv to the account of " rationalistic " 
science, and of ns accomplice the libertine Romanticism, 
that sought freedom where mine could exist for the 
soul, and confused the " limitless " w r itli the true 
Infinite. Our faith in history keeps the value ol a 
Revelation from the world beyond time. Its facts are 
at once human and transcendental. The mystic also, 1 
would observe to my good author, lives in the realm 
of phenomena ; how does he catch "the secret," although 
bounded by sense and experience ? Let him not scorn 
history, and the dogmatic believer will acknowledge the 
spiritual intuition without which, as we of course hold, 
religion would be impossible. That this intuition, not 
somehow realising its contents in and through the show's 
of man's earthly nature, by means of his fortunes and 
his reactions against the “ w'earv weight " ever pressing 
- on j faim — that so pure an influence will be a match for 
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evil unless it comes down armed into the valley of the 
Shadow of Death, nothing in past ages or at our own 
day tends to persuade us. The incarnate Christ remains 
the one effective answer to Monism. 

Monism — an ugly, indispensable word ! Mr. More 
has laid the question of questions plainly in our sight. 
" Is there, or is there not, some element of man's being 
superior to instinct and reason, some power . . . with- 


abnormal,” or “ anarchic." It is, let us repeat, the'-f 
substitution of an infinite-seeming series for the Infinite l 
Divine. Can you, general reader, apply this grandly | 
simple test to erotic novels, to the transformations of •? 
Fiona Macleod (one is reminded of certain metamorphoses ,r 
in Ovid and Francis Beaumont’s version of them), to 
the Dorian Grays, and Second Mrs, Tanquerays, and ^ 
Anne Veronicas, and — what is the title? — Woman ■, 


out whose authoritative check reason herself must in the 
v end be swept away m the dissolution of the everlasting 
flux ? *’ He takes his stand, in opposed attitude to 
" the general drift of ideas,” with “ what may be called 
the universal church of the spirit,” whose great masters 
have been Greeks — Socrates, Plato, Aristotle- -and their 
true disciples Christians — like St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas among philosophers. Dante and Shakespeare 
among poets. All these did homage to a Divine Reason, 
antecedent and creative of things visible. And that 
which in a higher sense we term Romance, but not 
specifically Romanticism, was the vision of this work-a- 
day world in the light, and suffused by the reflection 
upon it, of the eternal splendours. All that may be 
read and sung to the heavenly measures of Dante’s 
" Paradiso ” 

But you, oh general and average reader, how I pity 
your plight! Unhappy, unconscious Monist that you 
are I God is not in your reckoning. Any name on the 
posters about fail way sfaSions sufficiently multiplied 
hypnotises you. Now it is Darwin, now Huxley, anon 
Nietzsche, or to-day Bergson. Do not answer me in- 
dignantly that names such as these are never seen on 
posters. All your literature is of the poster-type. Will 
you stone me if 1 tell you with a sad and serious smile 
that, in the sense once underlying the word Knowledge, 
you know nothing ? But, in simple sooth, what do you 
know ? Once you were humble and clear-eyed enough 
to confess your ignorance ; you listened to the wise 
and bowed your head to their teaching. Now, will you 
spend an hour or two with Mr. More, and say at the 
end whether you* assent to his indictment of the vast 
twin-heresy called science and romance, which ought to 
be pinned down, as if deadly microbes, under the tags 
of. “super-science” and “degenerate imagination”? 

“ Degenerate ” is the medical name that fits, or 


Thou Gavest Me, and — but why search curiously into , * 
putrefaction ? It is the flux, the stream, the limitless, \ 
the “ Eternal Recurrence,” the never twice the same, . 
and universal chaotic rush into life by following 
instinct, against all which this American scholar, gentle- , 
man, and at the main turning - points even yet a 
Christian, lifts up his voice. “ The romantic movement, 
beneath all its show of expansion and vitality,” says 
Mr. More, “ seems to me at its heart to be just such a , 
drift towards disintegration and disease.” But the 
present reviewer affirmed as much twenty years ago. 
The Roman Index of Forbidden Books anticipated both 
of us. It prohibited with laconic decision to orthodox 
readers “all the amatory fables ” of Balzac and George 
Sand, precisely as Carlyle would have taken them out 
of women's hands with a phrase too Greek and uncivil 
for ears polite. The “literature of death” was what 
in milder mood he named these endless volumes. And, 
at last, we perceive the reduction to fact and reality on 
which this quarrel turns. Is our life merely a dream 
in the Flux, “ between a sleep and a sleep,” or has it 
some abiding power, value, significance ? “ To be or 

not to be ” is ever the question. 

I thank Mr. More in that he has leapt beyond “ mere 
literature ” and flung himself into the debate shirked 
by every-day critics, whether Romanticism be, in truth, 
our Bible. He replies that it is the Bible of Satan, 
Lord of Death, a liar from the beginning, and as I 
have said elsewhere, the Great Impressionist. Or, as 
Goethe, with profounder insight, terms him the “ won- 
drous Son of Chaos.” When Huxley veils his crest 
before Bergson, when Mill sinks prostrate under the 
strokes of Zaralhustra’s hammer, when scientific Agnos- 
ticism and anarchic Romanticism arc seen to be obverse 
and reverse of the unbeliever’s shield — the nineteenth 
century is over, the twentieth begins. 


Hew Books. 

MORE OF STRINDBERG.* would now give Strindberg a rest. He is not the kind of 


- The tide of Strindberg translations { via America for the 
most part) is still flowing strongly. This celebrated Swede, 
who in England was baldly more than a name a few years 
since, is now known to us by a host of works We arc 
getting his novels, plays, and autobiographies in a really 
embarrassing confusion But Strindberg was enormously 
productive and versatile, and the English translations of 
his works can as yet but have touched the fringe of his 
output. All the same, it would be a good thing if publishers 

" Plays.' 4 Vols. I. and II. Translated by Edith and 
Warner Ofand. Each 3s. 6d. net. (Frank Palmer.) — " Advent." 
Translated by Claud Field. 1 s. net. (Holden & Hardingham.) — 
*' Easter, and Stories." Translated by V. S. Howard. 5s. net. 
(GranWRichards.)— ** By the Open Sea." Translated by Elbe 
Schlenssner. 6s.' (Frank Palmer.) 


writer whose works have the highest value apart from the 
personality of the author, and consequently one soon 
wearies of reading him when one has grasped what sort .. 
of a man he was. And Strindberg, m spite of his versa- 
tility, does reveal himself as few writers do. How soon ?'% 
one achieves a mental picture of that morbid, subtle, and. 
unhappy mind 1 It is not an attractive picture, but it is , 
certainly a curious and singular one. Strindberg was that 
mixture of strength and weakness, of anarchy and con- 
servatism, of sanity and madneBs, that is almost bound 
to be a failure. His works are by no means those of a 
great artist, though they are those of a great man of 
letters. For not only was he far too personal, but he waa 
far too careless. His writing shows fatal signs of fihste j 
and a certain lack of distinction fa constantly marring hia'^^ 
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finest effects. He despised Ibsen (though his work shows , 
many affinities), but Ibsen's fame is likely to outlive that 
of Strindberg by many a long year. For, quite apart from 
the matter of intellect, Ibsen was a supreme artist. The 
very eagerness of Strindberg's intelligence has militated 
against him — it has militated against him as an artist, and 
it has militated against him as a deep thinker. All llic 
same, he is a striking man and must be carefully considered. 

The volumes before us now are five in number, and wc 
will take them in the order they appear. First come the 
two volumes (a third is to complete this set; of his plays. 
These contain the following plays: "The Father," 
"Countess Julie," "The Outlaw," "The Stronger," 
M Comrades," " Facing Death," 41 Pariah," " Faster " 

" The Father " is one of Strindberg’s blows against the. 
influence of woman. It is the story of a man who is being 
driven mad by the petty, callous, and wicked conduct of 
his wife. The last straw conies when she hints that, lor 
all he knows, he may not be the father of her daughter. 
This play was one of the first of his productions to give 
Strindberg a Kuropean reputation The hoio is a kind of 
Strindberg, apparently Probably the play loses niiuh in 
translation, for to an Hnglish reader the situation is an 
improbable anil um onvineitig one Such pitiful weakness 
of character as the father displays almost wan ants his 
wife’s endeavour to prove him insane, and the ai tual 
outbreak at the end sit ikes one as too far- lei died. 

"Countess Julie" is an unpleasant and powerful story 
of the seduction of a footman by the high born daughter 
of the house. The footman, cringing and then domineer- 
ing, and the girl, haughty and then miserable and sub- 
servient, are presented with depressing reality This is a 
sordid play, but one of Strindberg’s real successes. 

" The Outlaw " is a drama of the ancient life of Iceland. 
This is a poor play, without much significance The dawn 
of Christianity is shown swallowing up the faith of the old 
gods. " The Outlaw " was one of Strindberg's earliest 
dramas and was written m 1X70. It was the means of 
gaining for its author a pension from the King of Sweden. 

" The Stronger " is a little play 111 which there are two 
actors but only one speaker. The actors are both women. 
The one who talks is the wife and the silent one is the 
mistress of the same man This is an extraordinarily 
brilliant piece. It is no more than eight pages in length. 
The wife proves herself 41 The Stronger." 

14 Comrades " is a comedy whose moral or point is 
much the same as that of 44 The Father ’’ — ■#.<*., the in- 
feriority of woman. It is a pla> written round French 
Bohemian life, though the figures are Swedes. An artist 
and his wife have both sent pictures to the Salon. The 
artist knows that his picture is good enough to be hung 
and that his wife's picture has no chance ; therefore, in 
order to give her some pleasure, he changes the tickets on 
the pictures, to make it appear that she is the artist of his. 
She hears that her picture is accepted and his rejected. 
Immediately she becomes patronisingly offensive. They 
are giving a large party the next evening, and, to humble 
him to the dregs, she arranges that his refused picture shall 
be brought back home in the middle of it, when all the 
guests are assembled. Of course it is her picture that 
appears. The result can be imagined. 

44 Facing Death " is a short play about the unsuccessful 
keeper of a pension in Switzerland and his grown-up 
daughters. This, too, is a savage attack upon women — 
not so much upon the daughters as upon the dead wife, 
-whose sinister influence has vitiated the daughters' opinion 
of their father. The final tragedy is not convincing. 

M Pariah " is a much more impressive little play. This 
is a duologue between two elderly men — one a convicted 
thief and the other an upright man who lias killed some- 
one in a quarrel. The psychology of this dualogue is 
exciting and its lack of action only enhances the atmos- 
pheric effect. 

41 Easter " is a long, semi-symbolic drama beginning in 
despair and ending in happiness. It is the story of a 
family ruined by the father's crimes, lor which he is now 
injirison. The blighting touch of this one man lies upon 


every character except upon that of the chief creditor, to* 
whom he had once, long ago, done a kind action. The 
figure of Eleonora, the half-witted girl, is one of Strind- ; > 
berg’s most touching creations, and indeed the figures in 
general have a warmth that is not too common in his work, - 

The next book consists of the one play, " Advent." 
This is called a mystery play, and it is assuredly as in- 
coherent as any mystery play ever was. It mixes real 
life and spirit life in a bewildering and, one might say, an^ 
almost illegitimate fashion. Moreover, its construction is 
weak, its meaning vague, and its interest slight. The 
wicked grandparents are the main figures, and they are 
most disagreeable old people indeed " Advent " may 
have some hidden and escoteric message, but on first 
reading it seems little better than a bundle of nonsense. 

“ Faster " includes the play of that name and the* 
volume of half- Fairy stones called 41 Midsummertide," * 
41 Easter " we have already examined. 44 Midsummer- 
tide " was published a short times ago as a separate book. 
The stories in it are told in the easiest of language, and 
some of them might appeal to children. On the other 
hand, some are too advanced for that, and all of them have 
a sort of intellectual simplicity which children would 
probably divine and dislike. Such a book as this shows 
Strindberg in a new and charming light. 

44 By the Open Sea " is a novel of the Swedish skerries 
or islands. In it Strindberg attacks cultivated women and 
fisher- folk with an equal and scalding violence. It is the 
stury of an intellectual man who becomes Superintendent of 
Fisheries in the outlying islands of the Swedish eoast, 
and who gradually loses his reason under mental toitures. 
This depressing and imaginative novel was written, we- 
believe, before Strindberg’s own breakdown, but it is a 
kind ot presage* of that event. For if the hero. Axel Borg, 
is meant to be Strindberg himself — and he certainly gives- 
one that impression — then Strindberg seems to have lorc- 
secn his own debacle. “ By the Open Sea " loses as a 
novel by its intensely self-centred and didactic atmos- 
phere, and by its lack of unity and pioportion. ft leads 
like thi! work of a man without balance or perspective. 
Its creative force is entirely inward, and not suitable to 
the subject of a novel of the sea-sliore. The truth is, 
Strindberg’s genius docs not shine in fiction save in that 
of the veiled autobiographical kind. He was no creator 
of personality, though he could conjure up certain types 
from his profound knowledge of the stupidity and baffled 
hopes of mankind. As a novel, 44 By the Open Sea " is 
a failure ; as a chapter of Strindberg's own experience it 
is a painful success. 

Richard Curle. 


PEACOCK PIE.* 

IIow pleasant it would be only to review books when I 
like them — not when I think I see from afar off that they 
arc good, but when I really like them. Yet I am not sure, 
because the muscles of happy praise become stiff and I 
shrink for the other man's sake and my own, from giving 
a display of ungainliness. 1 feel this very much after reading, 

" Peacock Pie." I do not suppose that Jack Horner would 
have been harder liii than I am, if he had been asked to 
extend the words " What a good boy am I," to a sonnet’s- 
length. I am continually putting in my thumb, pulling, 
out a plum, and experiencing a sensation which cannot, I 
should say, be surpassed by consciousness of virtue. 

The book is worthy of its name. That is to say, in the- 
first place, it is a pie. It is something to be eaten . Further- 
more it consists of pastry and of something else covered up* 
by the crust. In the second place, that something else in 
the pie is discovered to be so much above the ordinary 
pigeon, steak and kidney, or veal and ham, that it must be 
called peacock Fie. Most of it can be eaten with only one 

• " Peacock Pic : A Book of Rhymes." By Walter de la* ' 
/Mare. 3s. 6d. net. (Constable.) \ 
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■’ possible cause of regret, namely, this undoubted fact, first 
delivered by Mr. de la Mare : 

11 It's a very odd thing — 

As odd as can be — 

That whatever Miss T. cats 
Turns into Miss T.” 

Not all can be eaten, or it would not be Peacock Pie. 

' • What cannot be, what does not give precisely that feeling 
which, I suggest, is as pleasant as consciousness of virtue, 

1 what represents the peacock's glorious uneatable plumage, 
is none the worse for that. I mean the poems like “No- 
body knows : " 

44 Often I've heard the Wind sigh 
By the ivied orchard wall, 

, Over the leaves m the dark night, 

Breathe a sighing call, 

And faint away in the silence, 

While I, in my bed, 

Wondered, 'twixt dreaming and waking, 

What it said. 

” Nobody knows what tlie Wind is, 

* Under the height of the skv, 

Where the hosts of the stars keep far away house 
And its wave sweeps by — 

Just a great wave of the air, 

Tossing the leaves in its sea, 

And foaming under the eaves of the rooi 
That covers me. 

" And so we live under deep water, 

\11 of us, beasts and men. 

And our bodies are buried down under the sand, 
When we go again ; 

And leave, like the fishes, our shells, 

And float 011 the Wind and away, 

To where, o'er the marvellous tides of the air, 

Burns day.” 

It is now pretty well-known that Mr. de la Mare is a 
master, is the master, in this style. And in the new book 
he gives us a variety of choice examples : I will quote one 
more : 

“ I heard a horseman 
Hide over the hill ; 

The moon shone clear, 

The night was still ; 

His helm was silver, 

And pale was he ; 

And the iiorse he rode 
Was of ivory ” 

You cannot be said to cat these things, but to absorb 
them chameleon-fashion. 

Bui except to those who saw the Christinas number of the 
41 Poetry Review," and the fortunate ones who bought (with 
the deservedly less fortunate ones who borrowed and re- 
turned) 14 The Three Mulla Mulgars," an unrivalled romance 
for many sorts of children, it is perhaps not so well-known 
what good pastry, and what peacock flesh, succulent and 
spicy, Mr. de la Mare does bake — he do. It is not generally 
known that he secs huntsman in scarlet also : 

44 Three jolly gentlemen, 

In coals of red, 

Rode their horses 
Up to bed. 

“ Three jolly gentlemen 
Snored till morn, 

Their horses champing 
The golden corn. 

4< Three Jolly gentlemen, 

At break of day, 

Came clitter-clatler down the stairs 
And galloped away.” 

There is always at least a phantom of a peacock feather 
about your helping, but nobody else can mingle so variously 
» Jollity with magic as Mr. dc la Mare can. His first book, 
u Songs of Childhood, 1 * contained a poem — contains a 
poem — called 44 Bunches of Grapes," differentiating three 
’■ > children in three verses, of which the last is : 


44 4 Chariots of gold,' says Timothy ; 

* 4 Silvery wings,* says Elaine ; 

4 A bumpily ride in a wagon of hay 
For me,' says Jane," 

Now, I cannot be more exact than if I say that Mr. de la 
Mare's new book will satisfy Timothy, Elaine and Jane. 
Maybe Timothy will see a silverwess about his chariot 
horses ; the wings may sometimes carry Elaine to a region so 
far off and magical as to be melancholy ; Jane may have 
doubts whether her wagon be not winged ; but personally, 
1 am content to travel any part of England or no man's 
land with this poet, on chariot of gold, silvery wings, or 
wagon. " Songs of Childhood " was distinguished by its 
chariot, 44 The Listeners " by its wings : 41 Peacock Pie " 

triumphs upon all three. 

Edward Thomas. 


RELIGIO POETiE.* 

Mr. Benson presents us here with another of his fascinat- 
ing. but rather baffling essays on life. His is essentially a 
poetic nature, lie tells us as much himself, tells us how 
his nine years' practice of poetry lias enriched his power of 
self-expression, enabling him to write 44 ornamental and 
elaborate prose." That seems hardly the mental condi- 
tion in which to attain the practical and really prosaic end 
he sets before himself. That end is to teach the average 
man how to form 44 plans and designs " for his mental 
peace, to build a 44 Joyous Card," in which he may take 
refuge from the cares of this woild and find a renewal of 
strength and happiness. A poetical nature, an intense 
appreciation of the finer and nobler beauties of life, lead to- 
several pleasant but distracting digressions. In the end, 
however, our 44 Joyous Gard," is built, and we reluctantly 
feel that it is built on air. Legions of beautiful thoughts, 
expressed in liquid and melodious prose fill the pages, but 
they seem to have so little root in any great first principle. 
They remind us irresistibly of Shelley’s line : 44 Driving 
sweet buds like flocks to feed in air." There is an under- 
current of the truest and tendcrcst religious feeling, but it 
is not brought boldly to the surface. 

It is hardly to be expected that such a multitude of 
thoughts should all lie original. Sometimes we are re- 
minded of Marcus Aurelius, sometimes of the main theme 
of 44 Milestones," and even of Browning's insistence, in 
44 Abl Vogler,” on the objectivity of thoughts and aspira- 
tions. But we do not complain of this, because the writer 
is so transparently sincere, so much in earnest, in spite of 
the poetry in him which is always tending to lead him off 
the track. That is the drawback. The very poetic beauty 
in which these maxims are enshrined, tends to lessen their 
val uc for the work they have in charge. Each is a diamond, 
but diamonds do not build a wall even of 44 Joyous Gard." 

Wc come to more solid work in his criticism of fellow 
poets. No wiser verdicts have been passed on Browning's 
optimism, on Ruskin's intolerance. But have we not 
44 any idea whether Shakespeare had any religion ? " 
Surely we have. And is it true that 44 no one is condemned 
or censured in Shakespeare " ? What about Tago or the 
warring families of Verona ? But beyond all praise is the 
remark, worthy of Matthew Arnold, that 44 what wc need 
in education is some sense of far horizons and beautiful 
prospects, some consciousness of the largeness and mystery 
and wonder of life." Here the poet speaks, and yet purer 
gold arc the words on an exclusively poetical subject, the 
appeal of a sculpture gallery, 44 faces into which the wonder 
and the love and the pain of life seemed to have passed. 
One seemed to feel hands held out : hearts crying for 
understanding and affection." It is impossible to give the 
whole passage, which is worthy of a special place among 
the glories of our literature. 

W. A. F. 

• “ Joyous Gard.” By A. C. Benson. 3s. 6d. net. (Murray.)* 
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A PAINTERS PAGES.* 

" Pages on Art ” is a happily appropriate title for 
Mr. Charles Pickett's volume. Chapters on art .arc too 
often conti oiled by the chapter headings. The statement 
ol the themo in the lorefront directs all that ioltows, 
bending argument and illustration to some preconceived 
demonstration or pronouncement. But pages on art are 
tree of such professional bias and ambition, or, at any 
rate, Mr. Rickctt's pages are. Though they fall into 
groups, each with its labelled subject, often occasional, 
that only attracts into them, magnet-like, impressions, 
thoughts, feelings, deductions, evoked by each earlier, and 
already absorbed into the general art experience of the 
author. And so they arc brought back for us enlarged and 
more variously endowed through this wider association. 

Mr. Ricketts volume is thus extremely ” personal,” and 
It is packed with felicities of phrase and illustration. The 
author of the " Note on the Art of Watteau ” has no 
cause to disparage his literary gift, and all the other 
chapters have passages of appreciation or exposition ex- 
pressed with a similar sensitiveness. Thus, in expansion 

• of his remark that many of Watts’s portraits of men 
exhibit, what Fromentirc defined as the art of painting, 
” l'art d'exprimer Tin visible par le, visible,” Mr. Ricketts 
continues : 

" The invisible I the pulsations in the air about a spiritual 
manifestation, the peculiar rhythm belonging to ‘ Lcs gestes 
insolites,' the appeal to our emotions by some intuitive use of 
line, mass, tono, colour, or expression — this emotional gist lias 
been at the command of lus master in many of his imaginative 
designs. Thero is the unexpressed image lost on the brain 
between the painted gesture and the one which preceded it or 
must follow it.” 

Again, in reference to a local element in Dalon’s work, and 
the fact that most good artists focus for us the temper of 
some locality or period : 

” Let us for the moment grant,” says Mr. Ricketts, ” that 
most art could only have been done "when and where it avos 
done. We find, nevertheless, that the major men stand above those 
more obvious relationships ; they catch light from each other, 
even at a distance, and illumine the future of a great tradition, 
such as it has been the privilege of Italy and France, the two 
major civilizing nations, to produce ; the masters stand out 
•as beacons on different heights.” 

Or, again, of Kovior : 

” Some writer has spoken of the tenderness and gaiety of 
his art ; to mo it expresses something else —ins gaiety is that 
■of buds upon huge trees ; I would as soon accuse a torrent of 
tenderness because delicate flowers nestle by its brink ; and 
both theso comparisons might be the subject of one of his 
paintings.” 

And once more, passing over things in the chapter on 
,f Outamaro ” — too delicate to be handled from their 
context — take this : 

” Artists like Moreau Avatch the past in perspective as it 
wore, through an atmosphere coloured by the atoms of our many 
experiences and ways of thought -through a subtile apperception 
of our weakness also, become m turn a subject of interest in a 
half-longing retuni to another ideal, more youthful in its im- 
munity from failure ” — 

a passage ot which the paper on Gustave Moreau is an 
amplification. 

These citations will be justified if they convey to the 
reader the special quality that distinguishes Mr. Rickett’s 
■” Pages.” But m speaking of the non-professional char- 
acter of his book, I do not mean any more than that it is 
free of rhetorical platitude and the customary cut-lengths 
-of criticism. It really keeps close and particular to the 
selected subject-matters, and illumines them with the 
direct light of a practitioner. And while the writer culti- 
vates a wide appreciation, and observes his own warning 
against “ a disregard of the personality of the artist that 
may be exquisite, rare, or even great within the rules of 
a game in which we arc nol for the moment interested,” he 
never is uncertain about what, m his view, constitutes 
” the game ” at its highest and worthiest. Here the 
reader's attention may be specially directed to the chapter 
-on Puvis de Chavanues, with its survey of the modern 

* • 11 Pages on Art.” By Charles Ricketts. 7s. 6d. net. 
^Constable.) 


conception and practice of landscape painting. And one 
must not end without mention of his energetic attack upon 
post-impressionism, with its note of sharp scorn heard 
here and there in other ” Pages ” — those, for example, on 
the ” Art of Stage Decoration.” 

1 ). S. Melurum. 


OF LETTERS AND THE CHURCH.* 

There is an essay in this volume which, short as it is, 
contains one of the most useful warnings on style that 
we can recollect ever seeing in print : 

“ I hate the man who wrote footnotes, they are a plague and 
a nuisance.” 

” If they are second thoughts, the author should not have been 
in such a hurry at first. If they arc parentheses, he should have 
English enough to be able to manoeuvre a parenthesis without 
losing his way m his sentence.” 

Wc seriously advise any young author who may find 
himself indulging in a footnote, to rewrite that part of his 
text to which it refers, so as to embody the note. 

And yet Mr. Ayscough confesses, with some justice, 
that many of his own papers are in some respects little 
better than parentheses ; ” a series of parentheses, each 
longer than the statement that embraces it.” They 
were originally written, indeed, for newspapers, or maga- 
zines, in which the space was limited by authority, against 
which the author was powerless. But wc cannot help 
feeling that they might, with advantage, have been re- 
written and re-composed into a few longer, continuous 
essays. This is particularly the case with those referring 
to Catholic questions, in which Mr. Ayscough’s zealous 
partizanship is reiterated with a seeming pertinacity that 
may affront the Protestant. Had he stated his case with 
equal amplitude in one duly considered statement, we 
should have been saved some actual repetition, and been 
far less tempted to accuse him of prejudice. 

There is much m this matter, undoubtedly, that should 
be considered with care and respect. The author makes 
out a very good case for “ The Church ” ; and criticises 
both our establishment and our dissent with much justice. 
The consciousness of God has been very largely crowded 
out of modern civilization ; the ancient conception of 
sacrifice was ennobled by its discernment that ” to give 
something to their gods was a higher expression of worship 
than merely to ask something of them ” ; confession ” is 
not a laxative of conscience, but an astringent.” 

As a literary critic Mr. Ayscough reveals the right 
instinct ; and has given us some very interesting ” foot- 
notes ” on history. His comparison between Henry VIII. 
and Charles II. is extraordinarily suggestive. He has 
certain ideas of his own about Scott, and his enthusiasm 
for John Galt should prove infectious. He can quote 
Dickens, Thackeray, or Jane Austen with discretion, and 
writes witli justifiable indignation on our growing indiffer- 
ence to, and dislike of, good books. 

Perhaps, however, the most subtle, and original, essays 
in the whole volume are those on the distinction between 
11 Dress and Clothing,” on the lost arts of deportment, 
and of sitting still, " which is the A.B.C. of spirituality.” 

” My rule,” said an American lady, ” is never to walk when I 
can ride, and never to ride if I can drive, and never to drive if I 
can sit still.” 

” And what,” demanded her brother severely, ” do you sup- 
pose your legs were given you for ? ” 

” To balance myself with when I do sit still,” she replied 
serenely. 

The fact is that Mr. Ayscough has something interesting 
to say on a great variety of subjects, and always writes 
with effect. He thinks for himself, though he believes 
in authority. There is an atmosphere of cultured leisure 1 
and a broad-minded outlook about ” Levia Pondera,” which 
is singularly refreshing by way of contrast to more typic- 
ally modem work. 

R. Brimley Johnson. 

. * “Levia Pondera ” : An Essay Book. By John Ayscough* 

$3. net. (Longmans.) ; > 
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MARK RUTHERFORD.* 




Some of us are only just beginning to realise that in 
/C Mark Rutherford we have lost one of the greatest of the 
'X great Victorian novelists. No comparison is to be drawn 
J .between his work and that of Thackeray, or Dickens, or 
y Meredith ; his style, his habit of thought, his whole attitude 
i towards life, differed from theirs ; his range was more 
§ i limited, but within his limits he was the truer and finer 
1 “ artist. He has no eccentricities, no tricks of Exaggeration, 
but draws his characters and the world they inhabit with 
-. the exactest fidelity. The power and effect of his stories 
X lie in their sheer, unheightened truthfulness. He is as 
' ’ quietly, unaffectedly realistic as Trollope, but he had a 
depth of feeling, a strength of imagination, a spiritual 
£ insight and a charm of style that were no part of Trollope's 
equipment. One cannot readily define that charm of his 
Style ; it has no wealth of magic epithets and jewelled 
phrases, but is beautiful with a sort of Quaker simplicity, 
as clear and sharply defining as the light of dawn. That 
the style was the man these autobiographical notes will 
■ make plain to any who do not know it already ; they 
indicate, too, what early influences went to the making both 
of the man and of his style. 

Writing of liis father, lie says : 

" There was one endowment for which 
he was remarkable, the puntv of the 
English he spoke and wrote. He used 
.to say lie owed it to Cobbctt, whose 
style lie certainly admired, but this is 
but partly true. 1 1 was rat her a nat u ral 
consequence of the clearness of his own 
mind and of his desire to make himself 
wholly understood, both demanding the 
simplest and most forcible expression. 

If the truth is of serious importance to 
us we dare not obstruct it by phrase- 
making ; we are compelled to be as 
direct as our inherited feebleness will 
permit. The cannon ball’s path is near 
to a straight line in proportion to its 
velocity. ‘ My boy,’ my father once 
said to me, * if you write anything you 
consider particularly tine, strike it 
out/ " 

. His father also quoted with appro- 
val a saying of Burkitt’s : “ Painted 
glass is very beautiful, but plain 
glass is the most useful, as it lets 
through the most light.” No man 
could consciously form such a style 
as Mark Rutherford’s by deliberately 
striving to act upon such precepts 
as these, but the precepts happened 
to be suited to his temperament ; 

his way of thought and his manner of writing were 
alike the natural outcome of his character, his up- 
bringing, and the youth he lived amid the surroundings 
and under the influences he describes so quietly but 
so vividly in these pages. He was born in Bedford High 
Street, in December, 1831. He came of a Radical and 
Dissenting ancestry ; his father, a very active Whig in 
politics, was a printer and bookseller m Bedford, and had 
much to do in the affairs of the tovm, particularly in the 
management of the. schools connected with the Bedford 
Charity. In his later years he was appointed door-keeper 
of the House of Commons, and "while lie was at the door 
he wrote for a weekly paper his ' Inner Life of the House 
of Commons/ afterwards collected and published in book 
form." 

. There are glimpses of life in and about Bedford in the 
did coaching days, and some delightful vignettes of relatives 
and neighbours, such as this : 

“ I had an aunt in Colchester, a woman of singular originality, 
which none of her neighbours could interpret, and consequently 
‘they misliked it, and ventured upon distant insinuations against 
..her. She had married a baker, a good kind of man, but tame. 
In summer-time she not infrequently walked at five o'clock in 

"The Early Life of Mark Rutherford (W. Hale White)." 
By Himself, as. fid. net. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) , 



./the morning to a pretty church about a mile and a half away, 
• and read George Herbert in the porch. . . . She was most 
affectionate to me, and alwayB loaded me with nice things when- 
ever I went to see her. The survival in my memory of her 
cakes, gingerbread and kisses has done me more good, moral 
good — if you have a fancy for this word — than sermons or 
punishment." 

He tells briefly of his theological difficulties, and how the 
unorthodoxy of certain of his view's brought his study for 
the ministry to an end ; of the effect that the reading of 
Wordsworth had on his religious belief ; lus experiments 
in journalism ; his meeting with George Eliot , of the 
enthusiasm there was for literature in that Victorian age 
which superior persons now despise. He recalls how 
" 1 Maud ’ was read at six in the morning as I walked along 
Holborn ; 1 Pippa Passes ’ late at night in my dark little 
room in Scrle Street, although, of course, it was long after 
the poem made its appearance." If the Victorian time 
was ugly and vulgar, it was, as he gently hints, the birth- 
time of greater books than we are producing nowadays. 

There is no pretence in these pages at a full autobiography 
even of Mark Rutherford’s early years. " I have been 
asked at seventy-eight years old," lie explains at the 
beginning, " to set clown what I remember of my early 
life. A good deal of it has been told 
before under a semi-transparent dis- 
guise, with much added which ia 
entirely fictitious. What I now set 
down is fact." And, " These notea 
are not written for publication," ho 
says at the end, “ but to please two 
or three persons related to me by 
affection," but he made it clear to 
his family that he did not object to 
their being made public, and his son, 
Mr. W. Hale White, is more than 
justified in the belief expressed in a 
foreword that “ they may interest 
a few beyond the 1 two or three 
persons * for whom they were in- 
tended." They will interest more 
than a few, for though Mark Ruther- 
ford is still only on the threshold of 
his fame, his public is now a large 
and a fast increasing one. 

A. 


Mark Rutherford 
at the tie of 24. 


THE MODERN NOVEL.* 


From 


The* lidriv Life of Mark Rutherford M (W. 
White), by Hiuisdf (Huinphtey Mlltonl) 


Hale 


Was there ever a time when there 
were so many able practitioners of the 
art of fiction as at the present day ? 
All the eight examples of the modern novel on my desk, 
exemplify the general level of excellence at which we have 
arrived in point of workmanlike execution. If the genius 
of the age does not lie in the direction of a " Com 6 die 
Humaine," that is not to say that fiction is not giving us 
a complete contcmpon ry picture of life, although it is the 
work of several pens, and not of one only. In short, it is 
the age of talent, and while waiting for genius, let us be 
thankful for the present day harvest. 

Wc cannot escape the specialist. His formidable thor- 
oughness and almost disconcerting courage tend to con- 
vert the Klysian fields into a laboratory or a dissecting 
room. If a theme - any theme — can in the last resort be 
justified by its treatment, then "The Sentence of Silence" 
by Mr. Kauffman, cannot l>e cavilled at overmuch. Let 
it be said at once that the silence Mr. Kauffman denounces 
is the parental silence about the facts of life as it affected 
the life of Daniel Barnes, the son of an American storc- 

* " The Sentence of Silence " By Reginald Ralph Kauffman. 
6s. (Howard Latimer.) — " The Pot of Basil.” By Bernard 
Capes. 6s (Constable.) — " Black Honey ’’ By C Ranger 
Gull. 6s. (Grconing) — " Happy-go-Lucky." By Ian Hav. 
6 s. (Blackwood.) — " Knockinsgreen Days." By Jackson C. 
Clark. 6s. (Mctliuon ) — " Mr. Whybrcw’s Princess.” By 
Howard C. Rowe. 6s. (Alston Rivers ) — ” The Red Mirage/* 
By I. A. R. Wylie. 6s. (Mills & Boon.) — " Thane Brandon/" 
By F. Bancroft. 69. (Hutchinson.) 
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keeper. The work is an earnest sociological study rather 
than a novel, and this idea of a scientific treatise is accen- 
tuated by the fact that every chapter represents a num- 
bered section. What story there is becomes painfully 
sordid as soon as Barnes leaves home, and the ugliness 
of the theme is accentuated by his marriage to Judith. 
His old mother and Gideon, a confidential clerk, are pleasant 
and wholesome figures in a sincere piece of special pleading. 

In “ The Pot of Basil 11 by Mr. Bernard Capes, the reader 
finds himself at once transported to Colorno, 14 the petty 
Versailles of the Dukes of Parma,” a region of romance. 
Those curious atxjut such things have an opportunity of 
trying to connect the main fabric of tlus wholly delightful 
story with Continental history. It will be judged, thcie- 
fore, that the historical element is by no means obtrusive. 
Those who know Mr. Capes’ work need no assurance that 
the bright face of romance is made to glow for them witli 
that dexterous felicity which never allows the dust of 
the schoolmen to raise an obscuring cloud. Tiretta, 
like a true troubadour, is sent to sound the; praises of his 
august and chilly master in the ears of the fair Isabella, 
.and the reader is soon absorbed by one of those com- 
plications which belong to the Paolo and Francesca genre. 
The lovers and the love-making, the machinations of 
mean minds, and the rare beauty of Aqua viva’s gardens, 
•are realised for us with refreshing charm and skill. 

Something like a distinct success has been achieved by 
Mr. C. Hanger Gull within the limits of the conventional 
•field in which his latest story is laid. ” Black Honey ” 
might at any time have dropped into absurd melodrama, 
but the tissue of exciting incidents carries sufficient con- 
viction ” to bring about that willing suspension of dis- 
belief which constitutes poetic faith.” The story opens 
on board a liner, with u conventional group of people, 
among whom is Charles Curtis, the ship’s doctor. He 
commands the limelight, from the moment when, at 
Malta, accompanied by an antiquarian, lie comes across 
evidences of the ancient ritual of the Rosy Cross, a secret 
society, which General Baird, late governor of Malta, 
has been instrumental in breaking up. The doctor falls 
in love with the General’s daughter, and settles clown m 
Kent on a comfortable estate he lias inherited. The 
story then resolves itself into a duel between the doctor 
and the General, and tin? secret society. “ Black Honey ” is 
thrillingly interesting. 

If I were a doctor, there are many patients for whom 
I should prescribe ” I Iappy-go-Lueky ” by Mr Ian Hay. 
People who despair of the British Empire, or are victimised 
by the hundred and one discontents of the clay, ought im- 
mediately to make the acquaintance of The Freak and 
Tilly, of Connie Carmyle, and as merry a company of 
people as you arc likely to find within the covers of a book 
this season. ‘ Dick Mainwaring, otherwise The Freak, is 
indeed a breezy fellow — inconsequential, good-hearted, 
and unspoilt by cakes and ale. How lie finds and fights for 
the real golden girl, Tilly, the daughter of a broken-. lown 
scholar, and confronts his mother, Lady Adela, with some 
salutary facts in relation to life and love is inimitably 
told. There is no plot worth speaking of, but there is 
life and lively incident in riotous abundance. 9 Knockins- 
green Days ” is another book that can be heartily le- 
commetided for those who are “ under the weather,” 
and like a good, rollicking story of Irish life. Carmichael, 
the young squire, his sister Kitty, Billy Devine, and last 
but not least, Jimmy M’Gaw, the old gardener, arc char- 
acters worth knowing. There is a splendid account of a 
St. Patrick’s Day celebration, among other good things, 
while the way Jimmy " holds up ” his master's guests, 
provokes an uncomfortable amount of laughter. 

As the problem of the Balkans is always in a state of 
settlement, any novel that traverses at all well that region 
of hectic possibilities, is sure to provide interesting holiday 
reading, even though it seems to be an echo of ” The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” Mr. Howe handles incident and ad- 
venture with zest in ” Mr. Why brew’s Princess.” It is 
diverting to follow Mr. Tedder, the London chemist — 
though a prince — and his daughter, Dariel, to the little 


kingdom of Transiola, and the plot, fathered by Count 
Karstein, to put him on the throne. Thanks to the riches < 
and devotion of Mr. Whybrew, wonders happen, and 
there is plenty of exciting 11 business ” with Prince Dcme- 
trios of Transiola. The fight for the castle is really rousing, 
and the outcome of it all just what the sentimental reader 
would desire under the circumstances. 

The author of ” Thane Brandon,” Mr. F. Bancroft, has 
previously douo some excellent work in the South African • 
field of fiction, and the present novel is another very able 
story in the same genre. The time is the close of the South 
African War. The conflict is seen at close quarters, and 
it provides a strong and moving plot. Thane Brandon, 
an Englishman, whose elder brother is married to a Boer, 
is in love with his sister-in-law, Johanna dc Bruyn. Both 
lovers are loyalists, and she is forced to realise the struggle 
as ” an actual living Presence that liad invaded her path.” 
They remain in opposite camps, and before peace is de- 
clared, another girl, Mabel Lane, is forced into Thane’s 
life by the fatality of the situation. The Boer attack 
on the 14 Outspan ” the home of the Brandons, and the 
denouement is a graphic piece of Avork in a story of t om- 
pclling interest. 

The desert is an appropriate setting for the moving and 
passionate theme treated by Miss I. A. K. Wylie in “The 
Red Mirage.” Here is no vaguely drawn environment 
suggesting laborious hours in the British Museum, but 
the hot tropical sands themselves, where the Foreign 
Legion, under Colonel Dcstinn, wage their primitive war- 
fare. The rivalry between three men for the beautiful 
and callous Sylvia Oinncy, parallels in intensity the des- 
perate adveiiturings of the lost men quartered at Sidi- 
bel-Abbes. There, by means of a well- contrived plot, 
are gathered Captain Arnaud, and Richard Farquliar, 
who are caught in Sylvia’s toils before she meets Colonel 
Dcstinn. All are men, not dummies. Gabriel le Smith, 
Sylvia's paid companion, a loyal and high-spirited creature, 
justifies one’s best faith in womanhood. If the contrast 
between the two women is a little inartistic mils v ividness, 
such strong contrast in characterisation is consonant with 
the c olour scheme of this very human tale. 

Wilkinson Shekel n. 


THE SOUL OF THE WORLD.* 

“ The World Soul ” is .an ambitious title, but then this is 
an ambitious book, not in any self-seeking conscious way, but 
with the amazing naturalness ot humility. Mr. Ficlding- 
Hall does not, however, quite stand by his title. IIis book 
is really, in its core, an examination of Christ’s teachings 
in the light of the author’s own theory of the definite and 
beneficent purpose ol the universe. It is a very daring, 
very reverent, and often very beautiful humanistic inter- 
pretation of Jesus’s sayings. The author gives us a 
psychological examination of the gospels de novo without 
regard to the systems that have been built upon them, and 
he has many striking points to make. He Avrites with a 
keen and piercing nafvetd, a lucidity and humility which 

obviously owe much to the great exemplars — the gospels 

that he has so carefully studied. He states the most 
heterodox views quite calmly and with something of the 
inconceivable conviction of the prophet. His book has 
an eerie effect. Rarely does one read a modern author 
so sure, yet so little inclined to swagger or be truculent. 
He does not trouble to prove the most of his statements 
for us, that is, lie docs not give us the steps in deduction 
and intuition which go to make up psychological proof. 
He says in his preface that he does not propose to do this, 
as such so-called proofs are only elaborations when one 
deals Avith hypotheses, and is beyond the help of fact or 
authority. The result gives his book a rarefied atmosphere 
that is very stimulating. But unfortunately, when he does 
treat of matters of fact, he is too apt to allow his ipse dixit 

* “ The World Soul.” By H. Fielding- Hall. xos. 6d. net. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
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manner — acceptable enough for theories — still to command 
bis pen. It is a curious and difficult book to criticize. Its 
,j>erfect sincerity is obvious. . . It is written in charity and 
humility. Christ is spoken of with the greatest love, 
•admiration, and reverence, and the author's intuitions are 
often vivid and illuminating. At the same time, the reader 
is badly irritated from time to time in his absorbed perusal. 
In spite of his wisdom and sanity, Mr. Fielding-Hall has 
Ian occasional trick of rant which repels us. He winds up 
one or two arguments rather in the vein of the captain at 
a Salvation Army mcctmg One of the main theories 
which form the core round which much ingenious argument 
is spun is that “ the world has been worshipping what it 
will become.” This is not new of course, but Mr. Fielding- 
Hall’ s way of maintaining it is. He secs in Christ the greatest 
thinker and philosopher the world has ever known, but his 
interpretation of His life is simply a humanistic one. We 
are to realise the logos that was in the woild from the 
bsginning, and that is the purpose of all thought and all 
emotion. This is a serious and beautiful book, marred only, 
as I have said, by an occasional suspicion of rant. 


CROWDS.* 

Mr. Lee, whose f ‘ Inspired Millionaires ” made quite a 
sensation a short time since, has given us now in “ Crowds ” 
a huge, incoherent, and optimistic study of democracy. 
It is really the most impossible of books to review in any 
detail, because it is just one enormous jumble of ordinary, 
fantastic, and acute ideas. Mr. Lee is American to his 
.finger-tips, and he does not spare us an ounce of his nation- 
ality. He is cheerful, slangy, dogmatic, strenuous —and 
all the other things we expect from a typical Amciican. 
And he is also, as 1 said, crammed full of all sorts of notions, 
which come tumbling on the heels of one another like an 
avalanche. His very first paragraph is a kind of trumpet- 
call of his beliefs; and that alone may very well prove 
enough for some of Ins readers. I give it in full. 

" The best picture I know of my religion is Ludgate Hill 
as one sees it going, down the foot of Fleet Street. It would 
soem to many, perhaps, like a ralher strange lialf-hcatlien altar, 
but it has m it the three things with which T worship most mv 
Maker in this present uorld the three things which it would 
be the breath of religion to me to otter to a God together — 
Cathedrals, Crowds, anil Machines M 

So in these first sentences he gets started in his 
stride, which lasts with equal vehemence for very nearly 
six hundred pages. The man who wants a sustained, a 
logical, a clear argument, will get little out of “Crowds.” 
It is apparently meant more as the confession of a faith 
than as an essay in popular philosophy. It is written with 
good-natured fervour, but its clo piencc is too often the 
slave of vulgarity. For it is a “ modern ” book to the 
11 th degree, and can’t be 1 >o there d with the graces. It’s 
like a great, clumsy, violent hand trying to tear out before 
us the vital secrets of life. An enthusiast wrote tins book, 
and it needs an enthusiast to understand it. To speak 
frankly, in fact, no one but an enthusiast or a reviewer is 
ever likely even to get to the end Two hundred thousand 
words of Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee is no joke ! 

And yet I don't want only to disparage this work. For, 
in its own way (and I don’t quite know what that way is), 
it must be a remarkable performance. Heading it gives 
one an uneasy, bewildering sensation — rather like what 
one feels in a dream when one knows that something very 
important is taking place, but one can’t actually realise 
what it is. For Mr. Lee is a regular fountain of energy. 
His thoughts bubble up from him almost before your eyes. 
You feel that he can’t keep pace with them on the page. 
If only he would be a little more coherent, a little more 
critical, a little more condensed — and, may I add, a little 
less ” modern.” Disquisitions on Christ, on Pierpont 
Morgan, on Tom Mann, on Woodrow Wilson, on Allen 
Upward, on Rockefeller, on Carnegie, and on a great many 
other people, are jammed in amongst heaps of miscellaneous 

* u Crowds.” By Gerald Stanley Lee. 6s. (Methuen.) 


opinions, assertions, and incomprehensible doctrines. It i? r 
all the wildest cataclysm — and yet it has a certain vitality 
and fascination. And ever and anon Mr. Lee makes an 
aphorism that is well worth remembering. Here are a 
couple : 

“ When one is being pessimistic, one almost always has the 
feeling of being rather clever." 

41 Toleration is reverence It is the first source of courage for 
other people.” 

So with this final note of qualified approval we can leave 
the astonishing author of “ Crowds.” 

R. C. 


A FEMINIST COMPROMISE* 

The feminist whose emotions are for ever at war with her 
ideas must have been strongly al work in Miss Willcocks’ 
miml when she planned Sophie Revel. It is ours to find in 
the course of a full and complex story how far the author 
and her heroine make a oompiomise of the two forces in 
the end. The interval between Sophie's birth and the 
arrival of her second son is as crowded with revolts and 
experiences as any modern minded reader can desire. Nor 
could it well have been otherwise, considering her strain and 
her upbringing. Her mother was a Frenchwoman who 
forsook the English doctor she loved for fear of spoiling his 
career, and the curious amends she makes is to hand 
Sophie over for him to educate. A kind of west-country 
Quixote himself, he fills the girl with liberal ideas in regard 
to science, sex, religion, everything ; and then commits 
suicide at finding himself the victim of a cruel suspicion on 
her part which he could have dispelled by a word. She 

* “ The Power Behind.” By M. P. Willcocks 6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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lias declined to save his fortunes by marrying a rich young 
cub of a neighbour, and then when she finds herself thrown 
on her own resources, she marries a man very little his 
superior and, except for a bent towards astronomy, a 
replica of him in his egotistical ideas. Marriage now means 
tearing Sophie from a hearty and congenial home-life 
with his people, and planting her among strangers in a fiat, 
like a stipendiary mistress. Release arrives unexpectedly 
in the shape of his death. Blame for this attaches in part 
to the physician, who is acting in a fuddled condition, and 
•actuated by an old family feud. But this widowed medico, 
with a daughter as old as herself, has just enough of the 
Quixote in him to enlist Sophie's interest, and we leave her 
rich in a sudden legacy, and married to a man who too 
much resembles her dead foster-father to make him really 
'bearable. Two grey-haired medical visionaries arc too 
many in one book, especially when they dabble in suicide 
and homicide, and wc cannot but feel that, except for 
certain outbursts of professional devotion in these two 
doctors, the balance of merit is all on the feminine side. 
The only injustice the author does her sex is selecting too 
many women about her who arc fat, and, indeed, the pro- 
cession of bulky ladies through her pages grows monotonous. 
Miss Willcocks is a little arbitrary in her incidents, as we 
have shown, and this agrees with her frequent descent into 
a zigzag style of thought ; but there is no mistaking the 
vigour of her invention and her pen, or the power cyf^er 
rather Sequent descriptive passages. And her handling 
of a quick and volatile feminine mind shows true instincts 
in psychology. B. P. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE THEATRE * 

Reading through this book one realises what the steady 
pressure of Mr. Poel's influence must have been for many 
years, even to those who thought they were working inde- 
pendently, and who had no knowledge of these articles of 
his when they lay in various weekly journals or in papers 
read before the Elizabethan Literary Society. He, more 
than any other, is responsible for the simple elemental y 
logic of the statement that Shakespeare cannot be under- 
, stood justly save under the conditions for which he wrote ; 
with the corollary that the plays produced under his name 
by actor-managers with gorgeous accessories and star- 
. parts are not Shakespeare at all, but ambitions of their 
respective producers. It fellows as a natural deduction 
that the conditions that were capable of producing such 
plays as those by Shakespeare and his colleagues and con- 
federates are clearly better worth attention than the 
conditions which produce each year a host of plays that 
perish with their production. Respect for the dramatist 
as the real ami only arbiter of drama would seem to be 
a fairly obvious state of affairs ; but it has taken Mr. Poel 
some time to win evon common attention for sucli an idea 
with regard to the greatest of all dramatists. And it is 
not until wc have surveyed attentively the conditions 
created by dramatists for themselves that any progress 
can be made with the reform of the theatre. For the 
theatre is the house of drama ; and drama is the desire of 
the dramatist. Every tiling else— producer, actor, scenery, 
whatever it be-— is to the point only as an auxiliary, that 
mars and obstructs in the degree of its ambition to be 
more than an auxiliary. 

This resolve to strike back to Shakespeare's own condi- 
* tions is finely characteristic of Mr. rod’s whole attitude. 
It is not confined to, though it is primarily concerned with, 
the question of the stage itself. It prevails with regard 
to the text of the plays, and the absence or presence of 
< definitions in tho form of stage-directions. Several of us 
have in our independent study discovered how hopeless it 
>ls to think of understanding Shakespeare in any of the 
modem editions of his plays, studded as they are with the 
,.impertinencies of such eighteenth century editors sis Rowe, 
Pope, Theobald, Warburton, and the rest. The very 

* u Shakespeare and the Theatre. 1 ' By William Poel. 5s. net. 
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■ conception of the great gothic drathatist being harnessed * 
and altered by the representatives of eighteenth century' 
false classicism is a sufficient exposure of the position. • 
It is they who have invented scene-divisions for hixxir 
devising different stage-directions to suit the altered case r 
whereas Shakespeare was not # concerned with any locations- 
other than the open stage of his playhouse, on which the 
play proceeded continuously. 

It is not possible to see this in any modern edition. We < 
* need to strike back to the original editions. It is here that , 
one parts company with Mr. Poel. As to his general 
contention there can be no disagreement. Others have 
independently come to the same decision in the coujrse of 
study. But with regard to the respective values of the 
Quartos and the Folio, surely he pays them disproportionate 
attention. If it be true that the Folio has not Shakespeare's- 
personal sanction, that is also true of the Quartos, many of 
which are clearly printed versions, the text of which was 
taken clown from the lips of the actors. Whereas wc know 
that Hcmmings and Condell were friends of Shakespeare,, 
that they held fellowships with him in the Globe (in modem 
tongue, that they were co-directors), one of whom, John 
Hcmmings, had worked together with him since 1592 in the 
Rose in Southwark and in the Theatre, and both of whom 
lived near liis lodgings in Silver Street. When these 
editors, therefore, included act-divisions it is fair to assume 
that these marked certain pivots in the production, and so 
in the construction. Whether these pivots were or were 
not intervals in the playing, we cannot say. In very few 
cases among Elizabethan plays need they have been ; for 
the construction, adapted to the organisation of the stage, 
generally allowed the play to run continuously forward. 
But that they meant something in the intellectual appre- 
hension of the fable is clear from a careful examination of 
Shakespeare’s construction : a construction to which he 
is so uniformly faithful that it is possible, without reference 
to the text, to place the position of any incident by a 
discovery of its action value. Wc know, for instance, that 
the close of the third act marks the close of the crisis of 
the play ; that the fourth act begins the counter-action, 
in which the antagonist reappears who disappeared near 
the beginning of, or before, the opening of the action in 
the second act ; and that the play thereupon proceeds 
with swift pace to the climax in the fifth act. The internal 
evidence of the plays themselves, in this way, supports 
the divisions that Hcmmings and Condell, who knew the 
playwright personally and professionally, have marked. 
Indeed, that some such organisation of the fable -took 
place is obvious in the intellectual necessity of finding it 
an expressive form. That expressive form would find its 
occasion in the Folio, because the Folio made a boast in the 
ranks of authorship. It would not be necessary in the 
Quartos, even where these 'were authorised, because the 
Quartos were primarily handbooks for the playhouse. 

In somewhat of the same way we may express the regret 
that Mr. Poel had not rewritten those articles as a book. 
More then once they overlap ; and in several instances he 
could advantageously have widened the scope of some of 
the matter while letting other matter go that had served its 
turn. The book would have been better so. But, in any 
shape, we are glad to have these essays by the pioneer of a 
movement that may produce great results in the future. 
They are always provocative of thought ; and usually 
they are simple and essential as clear things are when, 
seen by a clear mind. Darrell Figgis. 


THE TRAGEDY OF EDUCATION.* 

The authors of those educational reforms which are at* 
present in embryo at Whitehall, cannot, at any rate, com- 
plain of any lack of expert, if unofficial, guidance. Books 
lamentingthe inefficiency of our national system of education 
are being published in a continuous stream, and Mr. Edmond 

* “ The Tragedy of Education." By Edmond Holmes. a*.6d. 
net. (Constable.)—" The Public Schools and the Empire.*' By *■ 
Dr. H. B. Gray. 69. net. (Williams and Norgate,) „ 
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ad aata to*. Gray at* trot taro among many writers, ' ] 
ttt they are a pair of exceptionally weighty critics. Mr. 
JHolmee was until recently chief inspector in the elementary 
''Schools branch of the Board of Education, and Dr. Gray 
,was not only headmaster of Bradfield for thirty years, but 
has had much other valuable educational experience. The 
careers of the two men, not unnaturally, have led them to 
produce books of a widely different character. Mr. Holmes 
Je primarily concerned with the " tragedy " of education 
^considered in the main philosophically but with occasional 
special references to the training given in our public 
elementary schools in receipt of Government grant, 

, while Dr. Gray is principally occupied in analysing the 
deficiencies of the education received by the wealthier 
* classes in the so-called “ public schools." Dr. Gray’s 
book, indeed, goes further than this. While the “ public 
.school ” is the central theme of his threnody, he links it up 
with a review of the conditions obtaining also at the 
preparatory schools and the Universities, and thus he 
presents a general picture ab ovo usque ad mala of the 
manner in which the bulk of the ruling classes arc fitted, or 
supposed to be fitted, for the task of directing the destinies 
of a large portion of the British Empire. The result of this 
survey is expressed in terms of profound pessimism : — ■ 

I regard the existing condition of English Education with 
anxiety, as being chaotic, inefficient, and ill-suited to the temper 
of the times and country in which we live. It is out of joint with 
the industrial needs of the times ; it is too narrow for a country 
which aspires to keep intact the bonds of sympathy which tie the 
Overseas Dominions to the Motherland. 1 believe, in fact, that 
the future destiny of the Empire is wrapt up in the immediate 
reform of England’s Educational System. 

Great as arc the manifest disadvantages of such a scheme. 
Dr. Gray is forced to the conclusion that the State must m 
the near future " take over the whole conduct of the 
scholastic world, the Universities included," and organise 
the profession as a branch of the Civil Service. 

But this drastic step would not of itself solve the pro- 
blem, and Dr. Gray, in his concluding chapters, goes down 
into the more fundamental philosophical aspects of the 
question. And herein lies the one gleam of hope, for it is 
obvious that both he and Mr. Holmes are working broadly 
oil parallel lines. Both men arc opposed, on educational, 
ethical and physiological grounds, to the excessive regard 
paid to visible " results " as exemplified mainly in the 
tyranny of examinations, to the evils of dogmatism ("I 
am a blessed Glendoveer, 'Tis mine to speak, and yours 
to hear," are lines which apply to only too many school- 
masters), and to the mischief of much unnecessary compe- 
tition. With such speculations, which he has already given 
to the world at greater length in his earlier work, " What 
is and what might be," Mr. Holmes' little l>ook is mainly 
taken up, and that his theories are right there is little 
reason to doubt. But the spirit of educational reform, 
which he advocates so sincerely and so admirably, must 
perforce be of slow* growth, and, indeed, on the very first 
principles which he advocates cannot be forced upon the 
country. But this at least can be said : its adoption at 
Whitehall would go far towards reconciling one willi the 
^assumption of all educational conti ol by the Government. 

M. H. H. Macartney. 


THE LAND OF PROMISES.* 

“ Let me frankly admit that this book has been written 
with a purpose. It is one that the people of South Africa 
will not like. . . ." 

In those words, Mr. Ambrose Pratt gives us the keynote 
to his volume. He set out from Australia to discover the 
truth, and he has succeeded to this extent — he has put 
down in print quite a number of true things — unpleasant 
truths, so far as the South Africans are concerned — facts 
which will be the more unpalatable because there can be 
no questioning of them. 

* “ The Real South Africa." By Ambrose Pratt, ros. 6d. 
net. (Holden ft Hardingham.) — " Africanderisms." By the 
< Rev. Charles Fsttmaa. zas. 6d. net. (Longmans.) 


He has done very well — surprisingly well, considering 
how short was the time at his disposal. He is a Journalist, 
and his book is journalism ; but it is the journalism of 
the trained observer, and only here and there is he at 
fault. He bores the reader with references to a Mr. Fisher, 
an Australian politician, who wrote a futile preface to the 
volume, and, occasionally, he goes wrong on technical 
points, as, for instance, when he speaks of "millions of 
deer, eland, springbok, and other fauna " at the Victoria 
Falls. Deer are, of course, absolutely unknown in the 
sub-continent, whilst a springbok in the neighbourhood of 
the Falls would be as worthy of note as would be one of 
the Chillingham cattle in St. Paul's Churchyard. 

Then, too, he overestimates the capacity of the educated 
Boers. No South African-bom has ever yet come up to 
the standard which Mr. Pratt seems to imagine some of 
them will attain. The brains have always been supplied 
by the imported Hollander, a cunning being, the Afrikander 
substitute for political genius. On the other hand, he is 
unduly severe on the " back- veld " Boers. They have 
certain good qualities which he has failed to notice. He 
has made the mistake of expecting to find them wholly 
civilised men. He has not allowed for the deterioration 
which must, inevitably, result when the race has spent 
some three hundred years in the wilderness, under the 
hardest possible conditions. Really, instead of condemning 
the back- veld Boers, he should pause and ask himself 
what the people of his own Australia will be likeafter 
three centuries. 

So far as the native question is concerned, Mr. Pratt's 
views are quite sound. He sees, perfectly clearly, the 
danger of that overwhelming black population, and he has 
grasped the possibilities underlying that most sinister of 
movements, the "Ethiopian Church” propaganda, the 
prcaclung of the doctrine of " Africa for the Africans." 
He has met some men, and listened to their views in a 
spirit of sanity. Englishmen who know South Africa may 
be annoyed by some of his cone lusions, and more still by 
some of his minor errors, such as the addition of a final 
" s " to the names of the native races, but, on the whole, 
they will agree with him. 

South Africa is an Imperial Bad Debt— practically 
speaking, that is the conclusion which Mr. Pratt has reached. 
He is absolutely merciless in his criticisms of the soil, of 
the pastoral possibilities, of the mines — and absolutely 
just. The book will raise him up a host of enemies, both 
in the sub-continent and in financial circles at home j but 
it will also secure hitn many admirers, of whom I am one. 

There is no raise sentiment about the author — no flag- 
waving Imperialism, no weak-kneed pro-Bocrism, no sloppi- 
ness on the subject of women. In Capetown, and in 
Johannesburg, the Afrikander ladies, the local " society," 
will be longing for a chance to meet Mr. I’nitt, to meet 
him with hatpins in tlieir hands- long hatpins. Perhaps 
he has no idea of returning to the Land of Unfulfilled 
Promises ; at any rate, he would l>e unwise so to do, after 
having written of the Afrikander women : 

“ They must either read, sleep, or yawn themselves into a state 
of boredom They claim, and enjoy, a licence unknown, save in 
England's ‘ smartest si*ts.‘ . . Their talk is broad, exciting and 

subtly challenging . . . I heir eyes brood, their lips murmur 
veiled criticisms on their fruitless lives. . . . Such women 
ought not to be mothers They aie a menace to the future of 
the race." 

It is all quite true, but truth does not always tend to 
make an author popular. 

Certainly, " The Real South Africa ” is a book to be 
read by all who are interested in tilings African. It is, as 
I said before, journalism ; but it is such good journalism 
that it was worthy of being put into its present shape — 
into book-form. 

Probably, when the Rev. Charles Pettman started to 
compile his elaborate glossary of Afrikander terms, he 
had no idea that it would make so large a volume. He 
ha9 carried out his task patiently, thoroughly, and for 
those who desire a work explaining the crude phrases of a 
crude people it will be most valuable. Personally, I find 
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it difficult to imagine anyone being bitten with such a 
desire. 

Still, for the casual rcadei, there is much of interest in 
44 Afrikamierisms." The curiously involved, yet curiously 
childish, origin of many of the phrases is often fascinating. 
Through it all you find the influence of the native, who 
thinks on exactly similar lines. 

The author quotes a number of writers on South Africa, 
but he has not been ovcr-careful about his references. 
For instance — and it is a very glaring case — he puts down 
44 Richard Hartley. Prospector.’ * which is the woik of the 
greatest of South African writers, Douglas Blackburn, to 
an unknown " Green.’ ' This happens in several places. 

I should be inclined to assume that Mr. Pcttman is 
himself an Afrikander, or that, at any rate, he is with the 
Afrikander people in spirit ; otherwise lie would not have 
put 44 Queenstown M under his name on the title page. It 
would be most interesting, and amusing, to hear him and 
Mr. Ambrose Pr.itt arguing publicly on the subject of 
41 The Real South Africa ” 

St a nt 11 y Portal Hyatt. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN DRAMA.* 

The receipt of four slim volumes, on the covers of one or 
two of which appear an imposing array of oilier play- titles, 
impels the question — Pave these authors adopted the book- 
method of recording their claims to rank as contributors 
to dramatic literature ? One hazards th* wild guess 
that some of them, in their desire to avoid the stigma 
of production-failure, have elected to emphasise their 
claims as dramatic authors by deliberately choosing the 
less perilous venture of book-format. It m »y be trite to 
say that the true test of a play is its qualities of appeal to 
an audience. Simply stated, a play is a complex collabo- 
ration of author, actors and audience. Wanting the 
two last-named factors, the claim of a play to lank as 
dramatic literature must always be in doubt. Spite of the 
gibes thrown at commercial drama, most plays of this 
description have achieved success because of their broad 
human appeal. 

What, one may ask, is dramatic, literature ? I venture 
to say that it is reality expressed by means of diamatic 
technique. As with the content of .all art-foims, that 
particular section of reality chosen by the author should 
be specially selected, but need not necessarily be abnormal, 
nor should it be so rare in its appeal ance as to be excep- 
tional. It is an excellent ambition to write for a pit of 
philosophers, but as the author can never be certain of 
getting such an audience once in a hundred nights, it is 
safer and saner art to appeal to the public. A play should 
elucidate universal truths. Dealing with primary passions, 
its business is to exhibit these in action, and just in that 
measure of exactness whicli it succeeds in representing 
them, so will be the measure of its success, always provided 
that the number of ignoble passions it portrays is counter- 
balanced by a greater measure of nobler passions. An 
author should not allow his audience to think too meanly 
of human nature. Comedy, for example, should leave the 
auditor laughing with its characters, and not at them, for, 
as Meredith has already taught us, the test of true comedy 
la that it shull awaken thoughtful laughter. To do other- 
wise is to sever the sympathy of the audience from the 
characters and court dramatic disaster. 

Mr. George Moore’s incursions into drama have been 
intermittent, and their foi tunes doubtful. In the play of 
44 Esther Waters ” he attempted too much. His characters 
did their own developing in the dark-room thrown open to 
them between the acts. His latest play shews his characters 

* ” Elizabeth Coojier.” A Comedy, by George Moore. 2S. 
net. (Maunsel & Co., Ltd.) - Thompson." A Comedy, by 
St. John Hankin and George Calderon. 2 s. net. (Martin 

Seeker.) — 44 The Perfidious Marriage and Other Plays, 4 * by 
Leonard Henslowc. is. 6d. net. (Stanley Paul & Co.). — 44 The 
Emancipation.** A Play, by Leonard Inkster, as. net and 
, 6d. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


being developed by an arbitrarily- chosen plot, instead of 
the plot arising out of the actions of the characters. In 
this way the rule as to reality is transgressed. 44 Elizabeth •. 
Cooper ” is labelled a comedy, but the plot is pure farce. 
That an author of the standing of Lewis Davenant should 
permit his secretary to go to Berlin and appear as the- 
author of Davenant ’s play, with all the honours attendant, 
thereto, does not come within the range of the Aristotelian* , 
highly probable event. I prefer to regard 44 Elizabeth‘s 
Cooper *’ as the excursion of a literary man into the regions* 
of high farce. The soul of a comedy resides in the idea it*, 1 
sets out to expose. Frankly, one hears the creak of the 
mechanism in this plot, and the idea, however it may 
appeal to the dilettante, is paltry. Gabrielle, the strangely 
romantic Teuton lady and author worshipper, is a type > 
pushed to the extreme of faicicality, which only the elusive 
witchery and charm of the actress who performed it at' 
the Stage Society’s performance made possible. Godby, 

14 second mate aboard the brigantine, the Hannah Maria ; 
at your service/* 1 refuse to believe in — because that stage* 
type died out twenty years ago. 

A perusal of 44 Thompson ” deepens my regret at the- 
passing of so distinguished a writer as St. John Hankin. 
True, Mr. George Calderon has finished this comedy with a 
careful pen, but it is all to his credit that he has preserved 
much of that characteristic clarity of phrasing and mor- 
dant wit which distinguished Han kin’s work. Much ot its 
comedy consists in the humour of the mind — the quiet, 
polite smile that is all charity. Thompson was engaged to 
Helen Vaughan, much to her parents’ disgust. Thompson 
went away to America, and the reports of a wreck, in 
which another Thompson proved himself a hero and got 
drowned, gave Mrs. Vaughan the opportunity of informing 
her daughter that her fiancJ had died. But the real 
Thompson turns up again, the coolest of cards , and to- 
those who did not see the performance at the Royalty 
Theatre I recommend an early perusal of this volume, to 
learn lor themselves the diverting happenings that arise 
out of the contretemps In it, as in all Hankin ’s comedies, 
our ideals are disturbed, lovingly enough, but common sense 
is justified of its children in that there is an eminent sanity 
pervading the whole of the types represented. The comic 
spirit flutters overhead, and in no character is it seen at a 
higher flight than in that of Mrs. Vaughan, one of the most 
deliciously irresponsible matrons ever created by Hankin. 

44 The Perfidious Marriage and Other Plays ** is not meant 
for this gallery. It is difficult to know why the book was 
published, save that amateur players seem to clamour for 
plots that are obvious and types that are stagey. These de- 
mand little creative ability in the amateur actor. The play 
which provides the title, and two others, are evidently 
meant to fill in that dreary half - hour which theatre 
managers utilise by staging still drearier machine made 
onc-act plays. Tlicir plots and personages belong to the 
realms of stage-land and can have no part in a criticism 
that should be a record of reality. In 44 The Dove and the 
Duffer ” a good idea has been petered-out by a resort to 
cheap stagey methods, which seems a pity, because the 
author evidently is possessed of some imaginative insight. 

Dedicated to 44 all who arc growing, whether children or 
parents,” Mr. Leonard Inkster's tliree-act play, 44 The 
Emancipation,” makes good its claim to a place in dramatic . 
literature, in that it has already stood the test of a stage 
performance. It belongs to the natural history school of 
drama, started into life by Shaw and Barker, in that it is a 
clever and acute study of a human soul in process of 
development. Jack Arrowsinith belongs to a family ot 
provincial Philistines, whose moral, physical and emotional 
equipment jars continually upon a sensitive nature, and, 
in consequence, his wounded spirit is in constant revolt' 
against the tyranny of their conventions. But, as fre- 
quently happens, the sheer futility of an artistically sensitive 
nature struggling against the coarser-grained natures that > 
suriound it is made manifest from the beginning. Iron!* 1 
cally enough, the young man fails to emancipate himgelf ; 
through his own inherent weakness. The dialogue is easy ' * 
and natural, and the psychology of the characterseminentiy 
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• tight. If the play ha* tailed to find its way to the 
tanks of commercial successes! it is because the author 
ignored the taste of the popular audience, to whom the 
protagonist in this case is entirely antipathetic. The 
1 public need not be abused for this — after all, the most 
famous of dramatists never allowed the sympathetic 
plexuses of his audiences to fall into a state of atrophy. 

Robb Lawson. 


THE SEINE FROM HAVRE TO PARIS.* 

In his modest preface, the author talks of this as a 
“ little " work, but, as it consists of 490 pages, and is 
full of maps and illustrations (mostly charming 
sketches), it seems hardly the correct adjective to 
apply. Sir Edward Thorpe has given us in this book 
a long and learned miscellany of topographical, archi- 
tectural, and historical information of the Seine from 
its mouth as fat as the city of Paris. He knows the 
river like a book, and is saturated through and through 
with its romantic associations. The story of his own 
cruiseS (taken mostly in s cv ss\c long vacations) inter- 
sperses his serious descriptions, and makes the work 
one of a light and pleasing kind. It is a \t lumc that 
should be on every boat that plies for pleasure 
between Havre and Paris. 

Sir Evcrard Thorpe is decidedly n learned man, 
both on the tidal influences of his river and on the 
history of the river’s banks. Nothing seems to have 
escaped his notice or his curiosity and Ins knowledge 
is precise as well as entertaining 1- is book would 
be useful to a mariner or an historian There can be 
no doubt that Sir Edward will inspire numerous 
people to follow his example, and, indeed, it is obvious 
that this voyage must be a very fascinating one. We 
pass through such places as Caudebec, J umieges, Rouen, 
Louvicrs, Nantes, Mclun, Poissy, Conti ans, and many 
another town and village, far-famed in local story. 
For these borders of the Seine were the home of a 
great civilization, and the archaeologist will find here 
much of high interest. Sir Eduard writes of it all 
with enthusiasm and contagious good humour, even 
if without distinguished literary ability. It is a book 
for the holidays and has appeared at the right 
moment. May it have all the success it merits. 

R C. 


A CRITIC ON IMPRESSIONISM * 

Very rarely does one find a critic who contrives to be 
interesting upon more than one art, for by its very nature 
criticism tends to specialism. That need not mean that 
the best critics are specialists, indeed the best critic ought 
not to be a specialist. The fact that criticism necessarily 
tends towards specialism is the main weakness of the 
function, for life can never properly speaking be separated 
from life m any one of its manifestations after the manner 
of specialism. Each of the manifestations are but illusions 
when viewed in segregation. It is only when they arc seen 
in reference to the aggregate that they properly reflect the 
sum total of vitality. For that reason then 1 am always 
inclined to suspect the judgments of the critic of one art. 
The chances are that they will be probably out of pro- 
portion and of a certainty out of perspective. This is only 
natural because all criticism should be in the nature of 
interpretation, and no proper interpretation can be made 
of a thing merely in relation to itself. Interpretation 
depends also and perhaps in the main upon the relation 
of a thing towards the rest of life, or towards that section 
of life to which it corresponds. It thus happens that great 
critics have always held as associates one or more of the 

* " The Seine from Havre to Paris.*' By Sir Edward Thorpe. 
With Illustrations, z2s.6d.net. (Macmillan.) 

* M The Pathos of Distance.' By James Huneker. 7s. 6d. 
net* (Werner Laurie.) 



Caudebec*. 

From “ 1 he Seine Havre to Paris " (Macmillan). 


arts and some small or large view of life. Ruskin, for in- 
stance was certainly wrong as an art specialist when he 
criticised Whistler ; but he was right m lus conception of 
tli 5 fun dam en t«il relationship between art and life. If he 
had been merely an art specialist he would have remained 
in the memory of man as the critic who made a mistake 
about Whistler, but as he was a great deal more than an 
art specialist he is rcmcmlwred as one of the modern thinkers 
who showed us the organic relationship between art and 
affairs. This same test can be applied to all notable critics 
of life But there is another type of critic who is related 
to life in a different way. He records in his criticisn the 
way 111 which life strikes him, whether it be through one art 
or many arts, through ideas or through actuality. He has 
no ulterior purpose than to record such impressions, and 
consequently he stands or falls by his power to interest — 
in the long run by the extent to which lie himself is interest- 
ing. No one wants to hear about dull people ; no one wants 
to hear about shallow people, or foolish people, or the rag 
tag and bobtail of dufferdom. These are only interesting 
when seen through the temperament of an interesting 
personality. Charles Dickens could enthrall us by his 
descriptions of all sorts of indifferent people, not because 
they were particularly interesting but because he was of 
superlative interest. Jane Austen for the same reason 
could translate the humdrum punctilios of conventional 
morality and the superficial gossip of the drawing room 
into magical and attractive pages. A good critic of the 
impressionist type ought to be able to do the same with any 
of the objects that attract his attention. But to do this- 
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it is almost essential that his interests embrace many sorts 
besides being broad-based in experience and observation ' 
of life. 

Among contemporary critics of the type few fulfil these 
conditions so well as Mr. James Huneker. It is not so 
very long ago that he was introduced to the British public 
by a volume called " Iconoclasts.” This book contains 
studies of a number of modern dramatists such as Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, Hervieu and D’Annunzio, and we were 
captivated or irritated, according to our attitude or mental 
equipment, by the emphatic convictions and frank ego-' 
tisms of this assertive American. On the title page of his 
book he had quoted from Max Stirner : " My truth is the 
truth," and throughout the volume he had been consistent 
in his demonstration of that conviction. Since then he has 
written other volumes of a similarly assertive and sclf- 
revclatory type, such as “ Egoists, A Book of Supermen,” 
and, more recently, " lYomenades of an Impressionist." 
His latest volume, 41 The Pathos of Distance,” contains 
a great variety of diversions and interpretations in the 
same key. Since his first book Mr. Huneker has clipped 
the wings of his egotism without losing any of that pene- 
trative quality which was his earliest and most important 
contribution to criticism. At first sight " The Pathos of 
Distance " suggests scrappiness. But on better acquaint- 
ance this is found to be merely an illusion of its infinite 
variety. It is not easy to imagine that a writer who crams 
into one volume of under four hundred pages essays and 
notes upon such diverse subjects as George Moore and 
Henri Bergson, Richard Wagner and Pablo Picasso, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and John M. Synge, is going to say 
anything fresh or even anything profound about all of 
them. But all of these artists and writers and musicians 
are but details of the Hunekerian view of life. They are 
interesting as details because they are easily co-ordinated 
with that view. And above all when viewed in relation 
with Mr. Huncker’s other books they are necessary to 
complete the full expression and interpretation of modern 
art which is the task he has, consciously or unconsciously, 
set himself to perform. One of the chief virtues of this 
writer is that it is not necessary to agree with him to be 
able to appreciate him. He achieves the grand result of 
impressionist criticism by making us interested in his own 
point of view. Besides this the book abounds with vivid 
little pictures of the personalities of the modern art world 
and rare glimpses into many a curious by-path of those 
novelties in literature and painting which nowadays are 
'the causes of so many shocks to the unwary and so 
many pleasant surprises to those who are artistically 
awake. 

There is one study in the book which reveals the many- 
sidedness of Mr. Huneker more than any other essay he 
has written and indeed more than any single one of his 
books. It is called "New York-Cosmopolis.” The very 
title may be taken as symbolical of the critic’s mind. It 
suggests at one and the same time the most modern and 
the most cosmopolitan of the haunts of men. Turning 
•over the pages one finds the prose shot and dashed with 
the names of modern writers and painters, and with classical 
names both personal and geographical. And reading these 
pages one is convinced that one is in the presence of that 
fearful and wonderful thing, the American mind in all its 
•omniverousness and in all its eclecticism. It is the mind 
that has sprung from the whole world and fed upon the 
whole world and produced a variegated mosaic which 
is characteristic of itself and perhaps the only character- 
istic oi American culture. It may be, however, what we 
in this country understand as American is only New Yorkist. 
The New York which Mr. Huneker describes so well. 
Speaking as a native he says : 

“ We fly at our music, at our theatres and pictures, as we 
&y after a tip on stocks. We bolt new ideas and invent new 
-religions every season to match the gowns and hats of our wives. 
We -^wallow Beethoven and cry — What next ? Wagner is 
speedily engulfed and we cry for Richard Strauss. After he 
is gone we fry French and Italian sweetmeats. Ibsen is an old 
eteny, Maeterlinck a mere fable. Debussy begins to tire. What 
next ? There must always be a < next ' in New York.’; 


The author *of "The Pathos & Distance n 
great deal of this dynamic anticipatory temperament into 
criticism. And although his intelligence soars above that 
of the modernist art-tasters of the coteries, it reflects 
better than any fiction the mind of his cosmopolitan race 
and its age. 

Holbrook Jackson. - 


SIR GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL* 

Neither publishers nor reviewers need exert themselves* 
unduly in sounding the praises of this fine novel by Sir r 
Gilbert Parker. Its fame is bound to spread spontaneously 
and rapidly through those more intimate and powerful 
personal channels which are always at work feeding the 
inquiries of the insatiable reading public. When you have 
read it, you will recommend “ The Judgment Hou.e " to the 
friends who invite you to name a good story, because : 
"The Judgment Ho jse" answers exactly to that description. 
It is a good story, full of dramatic movement ; a story 
thrilling with intensity of feeling and passion ; a strong 
story dealing with the weakness of strong men and the 
strength of weak women. The central figure is Jasmine ' 
Grenfel, a beautiful, talented woman whose fascinating 
flower-like personality enthrals more than one man in her 
privileged circle. Capable of great love, she is capable also 
of dangerous coquetry, and it is this failing which is 
ultimately responsible for the dramatic chaos which over- 
whelms her little world. Ambition for place and power to 
set off to their best advantage the brilliant gifts which are 
hers leads Jasmine to jilt Ian Stafford, an exquisitely* 
refined diplomat who is patiently waiting for recognition, 
and marry Rudyard Byng, a virile millionaire from the 
Rand, a man somewhat coarsened by his early struggles, 
yet not without breadth of vision and lofty ideals. The 
years pass, and Jasmine, vaguely disappointed in her 
marriage, seeks to recapture Stafford's respect and love. 
Her success in this quarter and her coquetry in another 
quarter culminate in a tragic and momentous sequel. Of 
the many arresting incidents which distinguish this 
capable novel, two stand out in vivid, almost brutal, relief : 
the scene in the millionaire’s Park Lane mansion when in 
the presence of a group of Rand magnates Byng's Hottentot- 
Boer servant is thrashed with the sjambok, the " symbol 
of progress " in South Africa ; and the scene in which 
Stafford and Byng are brought face to face with the 
apparent faithlessness of the woman they both love. The 
last part of the book is laid in South Africa in the time of 
the war, and here, perhaps the machinery which distributes 
and collects the various characters to suit the author's 
purpose is a little too obliging in its willingness to round 
off the story. "The Judgment House" embodies Sir 
Gilbert Parker's highest literary qualities and gives to the 
world a story of quite exceptional brilliancy and power. 

S. H. W. . 


THE LEADERS OF GERMANY.t 

So vivid and forceful is the personality of the Kaiser, 
so various his abilities, and so truly does he constitute 
himself the mouth-piece of his people, that comparatively 
little, probably, is known by the average Englishman of 
those prominent Germans who have helped their Sovereign 
to give the Fatherland the proud position which she holds , 
to-day in the world. Any such gap in one's knowledge,, 
will be to a great extent filled by Mr. Wile's informative; 
book. \v 

The book is not long, running only to 272 pages, a ad 

* “ The Judgment House*'* By Gilbert Parker. 6s. (Methuen*) 
__t " Men Around the Kaiser." By F. W. Wile, fls* net. 
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pri^na different men are 44 appreciated ” in chaptered 
fpf an almost uniformly equal length (due, no doubt, to a 
dumber of the sketches having originally appeared in a 
;;somewhat similar form in the Daily Mail) ; but within 
vi’ these limitations Mr. Wile has succeeded admirably in 
' giving the main facts about each individual whom he 
describes. His choice of subjects is excellent. Army 
'^officers, naval officers, politicians, bankers, men of letters, 
^courtiers, musicians — representatives of all these and other 
^'callings jostle one another through his pages. The book 

* opens, appropriately enough, with an account of Admiral 
£;von Tirpitz, "the real creator of the Kaiser's fleet," and 
$we think that Mr. Wile's estimate of this really great man 
*;is considerably juster than that expressed by Mr. Price 
^.Collier in his recent volume on Germany and the Germans. 

• Prince Piirstenberg is another excellent study. 

*' The real power behind the throne, "Max," as he is 
’■ intimately called, is a man of the most diverse attain- 
ments and of the most straightforward speech, and it 
speaks volumes for both men that he and the Kaiser 
, should have been on such terms of intimacy for so many 
, years. The chapter on Prince Henry of Prussia, too, is 
especially good. As Mr. Wile says, to fill the role of a 
monarch's brother is frequently a thankless part, and few 
have played it more worthily than " the Sailor Prince." 
He appears to have inherited the lovable character of the 
Emperor Frederick, and one or two little anecdotes about 
him show him in a particularly gracious light. 

If one may single out yet another chapter, a special 
word of praise should be given to Mr. Wile's account 
of August Bebel. Not everybody, perhaps, will agree 
to-day that Bebel 41 was " the Social Democratic Party, 
but there is sufficient truth in the dictum for the average 
reader. It should be added that this book, which makes 
so timely an appearance in the Silver Jubilee year of the 
Kaiser's reign, is illustrated with excellent photographs of 
the personages described. 


AN ULSTERMAN ON IRELAND.* 


A pathetic interest always attaches to the last work of 
a man first published after the author’s death, but the 
pathos is deepened if, as in the present case, the writer has 
been cut off in the prime of his intellectual vigour and 
with many great promises still unfulfilled. Mr. Monypcnny 
was only forty-six when he died, yet he had crowded into 
his brief life more of experience and more variety of 
knowledge than fall to the lot of most men of affairs who 
have passed the allotted span of life. However opinions 
may differ as to his qualifications to be Disraeli's biographer, 
and doubtless most people take Lord Morley's view, Mr. 
Monypenny could claim a hereditary, as well as an in- 
dividual, right to express himself on the subject of Ireland. 
He was born in Armagh county, where his father was a 
tenant-farmer, who afterwards emigrated to Canada. As a 
student at Trinity College he took little interest in politics, 
being vaguely a Unionist because he was a Protestant. 
His early association with The Times had the effect of 
crystallising his political opinions, which remained until 
recent years in consonance with the traditional policy of 
the Irish Unionist party. After he came back from South 
Africa he began to study Irish history, and to seek from 
it some explanation of the difficulties which had non- 
plussed and bewildered generations of able and well- 
meaning Englishmen. Of the student of Irish history, he 
writes : 


"He will find England and Englishmen as often negligent 
at criminal, and by their blunders, as by their crimes, bringing 
trouble on themselves ; and he will find a strangely malign fate 


* " The Two Irish Nations : An Essay on Home Rule." 
{.By W. F. Monypenny. 30. fid. net. (John Murray.) 
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intervening at every step to frustrate the purposes of statesman- 
4 ' prevent the growth of amity. Irish history is a con- 

stant tragedy, a tragedy in the deeper sense, not as the clash of 
nght and wrong, but as the clash of two rights. Proximity to 
Great Britain forbade the free development of Ireland on her 
own national lines, her comparative distance and the strip of 
estranging sea hindered unity and fusion, and in the actual 
cour se of events no happy system of co-operation on equal 
terms or dependence was ever evolved. The original conquest 
was a conquest only in name, effective to disable the growth of, 
the native civilization, not effective to seeme its supersession 
by another." 

To this no one who is conversant with the history of Ireland 
will object. Mr. Monypenny, however, does not appear 
quite to appreciate the effect which Catholic emancipation 
had on the movement for Repeal of the Union. As long 
as O'Connell devoted himself to obtaining Repeal he had 
all the Protestants in Ireland at his back ; it was when 
he subordinated Repeal to Emancipation that the Pro- 
testants took alarm, and O’Connell lost his seat in Dublin. 

The latter part of the book is taken up with criticism 
of the Home Rule Bill, and there is little, if anything, in it 
which adds to our knowledge. If the writer had lived 
in Ireland during his maturer years, and not viewed Irish 
affairs from a London office, he might have modified some 
of his opinions and developed a more constructive policy. 

H. A. Hinkson. 


RECENT HISTORY.* 

The last half-year has produced a number of guides and 
handbooks helpful to the student-interpreter of modem 
history. One of the most important books from the 
original and documentary point of view is a biography 
which calls for separate treatment — I refer, of course, to 
Mr. Trevelyan’s 4 * Life of John Bright." But a position of 
the first rank must be accorded to Mr. Gooch's 44 History 
and Historians in the Nineteenth Century." This supplies 
a very complete survey of the whole field of modem history 
from Niebuhr to Maitland , it is the work of a specialist in 
the connoisseurship of written history, and is informed alike 
with enthusiasm and impartiality. The chief places are 
allotted, naturally, to German, French, and English his- 
torians, and the dictatorship of the republic to a German, 
Ranke — but space is allotted also to American, Italian, 
and Scandinavian writers ; and the work is invaluable to 
historical teachers and students alike, while readable and 
suggestive in the highest degree to the general reader and 
the student of literature. 

Mr. Hawkcsworth, in his book on Europe from 1814 to 
1910, slightly prejudices the reader by his omission in the 
Preface to say .anything of the admirable set of French 
manuals that cover the period with the clearness, arrange- 
ment and impartiality which seem at times a monopoly 
of the best French scholastic work. He does not mention 
Monod or, among American books, Ilazen’s. There is no 
doubt, however, that for the student who wants a shorter 
book than Fyffe’s and needs a resumS of events subsequent 
to 1878, the present volume is one of the most useful. It 

♦ 44 The Last Century in Europe — 1814-1910." By C. E. M. 
Hawkesworth. 6s. (Arnold.) — 44 A Modern History of the 
English People. — 1880-1910." By R. H. Gretton. 2 Vols. 
15s. (Richards.) — 44 La Revolution : L'Histoire de France 
Racont6e & Tous." By Louis Madelin. (Haclictte.) — 44 A 
History of Oratory in Parliament — 12x3-1913." By Robert 
Craig. 10s. 6d. net. (Heath.) — " The Genesis of Parliamen- 
tary Reform." By G. S. Veitch. 10s. 6d. net. (Constable.)— 
44 A Short History of English Liberalism." By W. Lyon Blease. 

1 os. 6d. net. (Unwin.) — " The Making of Modem England." 

By Gilbert Slater. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.)— 44 Lectures on 
the American Civil War." By James Ford Rhodes. 5s. 
(Macmillan.) — " History and Hislonans in the Nineteenth 
Century." By G. P. Gooch. 10s. 6d. net. (Longmans.) — 
" The Evolution of Modem Germany." By H. Lichtenberger. ’ 
Translated by A. M. Ludovici. 10s. fid. net. (Constable.)— 
"The History of English Patriotism." By Esmfi Wmgfield- 
Stratford. 2 Vols. 25s. net. (Lane.) 
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is 'written with great lucidity and keeps names and dates 
in proper subordination to the drift of the narrative. The 
writer is handicapped at the outset by the self-imposed 
task of keeping all narrative of the Hundred Days out of 
the picture ; but his account of the Napoleonic and indus- 
trial transformation of Europe during the first fifteen 
years of the century is admirably done. The parts played 
by Mehcmet Ali and the Czar Nicholas are very sharply 
drawn. The confused history of Spain between Ferdinand’s 
restoration and that of Alfonso XU is focussed in a way 
that makes it possible to the beginner. Recent events in 
•connection with the F ar East and the Triple Entente 
exhibit well the skill of the compiler in subordinating 
detail to the main story or effect that lie wishes to produce. 

For the reader who wishes to work backwards to the 
Revolution a word must be said in favour of Louis 
Madelin's book in Funck-lirentano's well-established senes, 
Ai L’Histoire de France r:u on tee a tous.” The results of 
modern specialism are embodied in this narrative of 700 
pages to an extent hitherto rare m popular summaries 
The honesty of the old government is shown to be an 
insufficient justification for un hot Inge qai retard. The 
anarchy preceding the kill of the throne and the indis- 
pcnsability for the tune of something in the nature of the 
regime of the salat puhltt is veiy cleat ly made out. 

Mr. K. H. Gretton, 111 his two full volumes on the history 
of England from 1887 to 19 o has given us an exhibition 
of the minute-hand in history applied, not to the day 
before yesterday, as in the case of McCarthy, Spencer 
Walpole and Herbert Paul, but to yesteiday itself It 
exhibits for the fust tune a histoiy based largely upon 
newspapers, newspaper siunimmes and ycai books, with 
an infusion of the pictorial gossip of the illustrated weeklies. 
When one reads in our annals of Jumbo, the Druce case 
and the Wee Frees, and the passion for ping-pong, one 
cannot help being afflicted to some extent with the sensa- 
tion of perusing the diary of a Nobody. The frivolity of 
the big town populations, the ineptitude of our handling 
of the one big transaction of the period — the Boer Wai — 
conveys the idea rather of a nation playing at History. 
Mr. Gretton has not time to philosophise or to generalise 
as Lecky does, for instance, in his “ History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century,” for he is not eclectic as Lecky 
is, but tries to give a fairly complete picture or cinema 
.as it were of national activity during a short period. The 
absence of perspective makes the book very difficult to 
assimilate. On the other hand, the author is an acute 
and impartial commentator with a very keen eye for tl.e 
■signs of the times. His w r ork is a stimulating remem- 
brancer and w r ill be invaluable as a key to all kinds of 
cross-currents for the historian of the future. The im- 
partiality of its judgment and the skill of the author in 
presentation may be judged by the following A propos 
of the assassination of the King and Crown Prince of 
Portugal, King Edward and Queen Alexandra attended 
not only a memorial service at St. Paul’s, but also a 
Requiem Mass at the Roman Catholic Cliuich of St. 
James's, Spanish Place. 

There was still, as we have seen iu the matter of the Accession 
Declaration, a bod> ot opinion in this country which regarded 
Home as the Scarlet Woman ; but that King Edward should 
be able to attend a Requiem Mass showed a considerable advance 
in national common-sense and national respect for the sovereign. 
Ho was extraordinarily careful of public opinion, and not at all 
1 lie man to atlront it in such a connection, however strong his 
•own wishes might be. There were some who managed to regard 
the incident as one more sign of the general loosening of ties 
of authority ; the bulk of the people, they said, sat so loosely to 
religious observances that it hail ceased to maltcr w r hat kind of 
•service the King attended. It was at least equally true that a 
groat part of the nation had infused a new life into their religion. 
If going to church had ceased among people ol education to bo 
a sign of respectability, if men of all classes used Sunday openly 
as a day of physical recreations, and stayed away from church 
without any sense of being outcasts, tho converse of this state 
of things wa« that the people who did go to church did not go 
for conventional reasons, but for spiritual reasons. Hence there 
r had arisen a new respect for all religious observances - -a respect 
, which ceased to regard them as mutually exclusive. King 
jpfedward could attend a Requiem Mass without being xnisunder- 
Iptood” 


This seems on the whole a highly judicious diagnosis* The 
summary and discussion of the Tariff Reform controversy 
shows an equally judicious mind in dealing briefly with a 
most thorny subject, into the abbreviation of which a 
good deal of thought must have been concentrated. The 
whole is a very ably performed piece of work, though it 
would have gained considerably, in our opinion, by the 
addition of a full synopsis of contents and by the incor- 
poration of a greater number of biographical vignettes of* 
• the kind tliat Creighton and Mr. Paul elaborated and by 
means of which they did so much to enliven their pages. 

Passing rapidly by Dr. Craig's ” History of Oratory in 
Parliament,” a rather sketchy outline of the activities of 
notable oratois such as Pym, Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, 
Burke, Peel, Palmerston, Gladstone, and Disraeli, without 
any critical apparatus or description either of the sources 
of Parliamentary oratory or of the different scries of 
debates and their relative \alue, the right way to use 
them and to appraise their representative value, we go 
on to three very interesting historical studies published 
this spring by Messrs Constable 

” The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform ” embodies 
evidently a prolonged study of the reform movement 
up to and including the period of the impact made upon 
it by the revolutionary movement in France. Of the 
three great stimuli in the history of Pax liamentary reform 
represented by the Wilkes campaigns, the Manchester 
school, and the acthitics of Gladstone, the book is 
mainly concerned with the first. Such compilations as 
those of Poiritt, Erskinc May and Oldfield arc naturally 
drawn upon largely for the picture given of the repre- 
sentative system as it existed in Burke’s time. But 
it may lie doubted whether a more vivid picture has 
ever been drawn of the fantastic chaos of the franchise 
before 1832. The complete indifference of the nation to 
these anomalies before the reign of George III is instructive* 
'['he new spirit of criticism owes its origin primarily to 
three great changes or series of historical phenomena, 
represented respectively by the Industrial Revolution, the 
rebellious attitude of our American colonists and their cry 
for representation, and, thirdly, the reflections set in 
motion by the French Revolution of 1789. Mr. Veitch 
narrates with much lucidity and copious illustration the 
successive incidents of the campaign for a more equitable 
representation of the counties and the newly- formed big 
cities, the leaders of the movement, anil the dead weight 
of inertia, aided by the reasoned opposition of such con- 
servative parliamentarians as Burke, or such capricious 
reformers (who were irreclaimable Whigs at heart) as 
Charles Fox, which the new movement had to encounter. 
I11 spite of all opiKJsition the movement seemed to be 
making good progress, owing to the enlightened support 
of Pitt anil the influence which lie exercised over city, 
country anil court, when the French Revolution fell 
athwart its progress. Public opinion now, thanks to 
Burke and the war, became blindly hostile to the Asso- 
ciations and the Radicals, and the attempts to link the 
partisans of democracy in the two countries only led to 
the exasperation of conservatism in England. The 
subject, after 1705, becomes more and more difficult of 
exploration as the movement burrows underground. 

A book which will appeal to a considerably wider public 
than Mr. Veitch’s is Mr. Gilbert Slater's ” Making of 
Modern England.” As the author of 41 The English Peas* 
antry and the Enclosure of the Common Fields,” the 
author has already gained the ear of the public interested 
in modern social history. In the present work he presents 
us with a chart of the chief problems with which the 
nineteenth century has had to deal and shows us what 
progress the science has recorded. It is extraordinary, , 
perhaps, when we reflect on the enormous advances made 
by the 44 wonderful century ” in applied science to realise 
how crude are the results when we turn to what man has 
made ol man. Man, it must seem, is far more intractable 
than steel or iron. Then again, at critical peiiods in his 
development the people responsible for the conduct and 
regulation of new powers, controls, trusts, monopolies or. 
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^ what not, seem to be stricken with paralysis and stand 
<by until it is too late. When invention began to be 
1 applied to manufacture old England was turned topsy- 
* turvy in a mad scramble from the bewildering evil and 
'injustice, of which it has by no means recovered in the 
•course of three half-centuries. It was the same when 
Railways began their monopolies and the motors their 
'murders. No ruler has the nerve to interfere with inso- 
lent, triumphant power until it is too late. Much is done 
an a dilatory way under the name of Reform. Mr. Slater 
- 'unfolds and describes with succinctness the remedial pro- 
«cess in connection with poor laws, municipalities, factories, 
Protection, labour, public health, education, the workers, 
.Ireland, and the like. The campaign for public health as 
.narrated here is quite a romance, and we learned for the 
first time the name of Edwin Chadwick, who seems to 
have been the hero of it. The reports of the Board of 
Health, the narratives given in such works as “ Alton 
Locke," "Sybil," and "Mary Barton," give us some idea 
of the horrible state of the poor districts in the new cities 
during the 'forties, and leave us an impression that England 
an the age of Pickwick was a good colourable imitation of 
hell. Enlightenment is a poor thing until we can turn 
•out a better average class of citizen than we do at the 
present day. But Mr. Slater's l>ook is at any rate a 
guarantee that the old dismal science is devoting a con- 
•siderable amount of its energy to the amelioration of 
" merry England." It seems a little singular that Mr. 
Slater, who is Principal of Ruskin Hall at Oxford, says so 
.little about Ruskin as a prophet of most of the* ideas of 
social betterment now current. He says little, loo, about 
the significant disappearance of the small trader class, 
.& process depicted with such poignant force by Mr. 
Wells in his " New Ideas for Old." Nor docs he touch »hc 
“ Hi isthn'zation of the Churches." Our author is not 
•over sanguine about the present trend of education 
Our public schools he finds cursed by the tradition of 
•class monopoly and by the low idea of education for 
individual culture and private advancement. The idea 
•of a Communitas sensitive to the desolation and misery 
•of each individual unit which forms a part of it, is an 
idea that evidently has yet to make itself understood. 
•Christianity began with it, but seems to have mislaid it 
Mr. Slater gives us a picture of humanity gt oping, often 
deluded, chewing statistics in lieu of nutriment, but still 
igroping. 

A valuable book for the thoughtful reader has been 
made available in English in the excellent translation by 
Mr. Ludovici of Lichtenberg's " Evolution of Modern 
Germany." The book is concerned with the development 
•of German ideals rather than with the record of material 
progress, and as a picture of that popular artisL. Suceess, 
it is of course less popular than the abstracts of Price 
•Collier, Sarolea, Sidgwrick, or Ellis Baiker. It deals 
largely -with the conflict of conceptions — tier many’s < on- 
•cejitions of itself In Frederick’s time Prussia was a 
fortress against all Europe on the open plain. Napoleon 
•came, and Germany was slow to adopt this ideal and 
remained still a " kingdom in the air." But Stem and 
Scharnhorst and then Bismarck enabled Prussian ideas to 
grow. Population began to increase by leaps and bounds, 
and thj birthrate supplied the fittest and finest soil 
imaginable for a capitalism on the English pattern. 
•Capitalism generates power, and the slow, heavy, plodding, 
thorough, robust North German character supplied the 
raw product par excellence . Here was an ideal basis for 
•capital and Krupp. The serious, strong, stubborn worker, 
grounded in the rigorous school of military training, was 
the finest imaginable unit for a nation devoting itself to 
the cult of power. The methodical will to power, accord- 
ing to our author, has bctai the creation of modern 
Germany, and the typical German loves power for its own 
sake. He deliberately sacrifices the old aspiiation for 
culture and art. All these ideals cool off as appropriate 
rather to fine women and delicate children than to 
grown men. And the serious, patriotic German becomes 
niore and more an almost idolatrous woishipper of force, 


not brutal, tyrannical, capricious force, but force exhibited 
progressively in the form of intelligent, deliberate power. 

A discussion appropriate to the time of year has recently 
appeared in one of the French dailies as to which are the 
ten greatest works of fiction. A literary critic writes 
innocently to know whether so many as ten were known 
to exist. In a similar spirit one might ask of English 
Patriotism — if there were really enough of it to fill a book 
of twelve hundred pages. Amici. 1 think, says that 
Religion is an " etat dc 1 'ame " The same might more 
truly be saitl of Patriotism. One asks oneself in vain — 
what is it ? We thought we were patriots 111 iSqcj when we 
shouted for our soldiers fo go and fight the Boers, confident 
as we were that all would be over in three niont hs. But the 
Boers were very obstinate, and it turned out that we had 
been duped by the money-power and had not been patriotic 
at all really. So throughout the history of a nation which 
pays fellows to fight for it, it is very difficult to distinguish 
the real thing from that professional kind of patriotism 
which Johnson denominated " scoundrel ism.” Of the 
crude patriotism of the Maoris, the Chilians, the Bulgarians, 
or flie Japanese there is not, 1 should imagine, very much 
to be found loose among us Were Ilcnry V., Burleigh, 
Oliver Cromwell patriots 5 There can be no doubt about 
Chatham, Billy Pitt, Nelson. In literature patriotism 
abounds. Have we not our Lyra Heroica ? But even here 
it is not the deliberate patriots that stir us to the depths. 
1 can find nothing in Kipling or Xcwbolt to make the 
patriotic chord vibrate like the description in " The Trumpet 
Major " of how Maidy Anne saw the last of the Victory from 
the Chcsil Beach With such material as he has at disposal, 
however, Mr. Wmgfield-Stratford has strung together a 
portentous ruminative essay on Patriotism. How many 
patriots will put their hands in their pockets for the twenty- 
five shillings necessary to purchase it remains to be seen. 
It is a high-class though incondite book, well- written. I 
predict that a good many copies oi it will be available 
second-hand at no distant date, and that, as Disraeli might 
have said, and proved, it will be a " damned good book to 
steal from.” 

Thomas Si.ccomrf. 
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u THE EIGHTH YEAR”: A VITAL PROBLEM OF 
MARRIED LIFE. By Philip Gibbs. js. net. (Williams 
& Norgatc.) 

Behold, Mr. Gibbs, out bulli.mt novelist and journalist, 
mounting the pulpit to discomsc upon Marriage, its 
Dangerous \ ear, and the iniquitous selfishness of Men. The 
homily is divided into two parts • argument and illustration ; 
and the text is derived from the words of the late Sir Francis 
Jeune, "The Eighth Yeai is the most dangerous year in 
the adventure of marriage ” It is needless to say that Mr. 
Gibbs is eloquent, ami makes the most of his particular 
theme Unfortunately it is futile to generalise on mai- 
riagrs, because men and women arc vannble factors, and the 
same circumstances would not bring the same results with 
different pans. That is a reality too little recognised by 
pastors or writers; and — veiUuting still flirt hot into the 
deeps- -we think that Sir Fiaucis Jeune would be surprised 
to see lus fluent dictum made the text of such a treatise as 
this. Mr. Gibbs, taking it as Vox Det , tries to prove too 
much. The Clare to whom he introduces 11s would have 
found out her latuous, selfish husband long before the 
eighth year ; and so would that ordinary couple, the 
Atkinson Browns. The eighth day is with some people the 
dangerous time ; with others the forty-eighth anniversary 
may be passed anil still find them lovers. Mr. Gibbs, of 
course, is striking the light note w hen lie protests against the 
life in flats which causes moral indigestion, and what Mr. 
Roosevelt euphemistically calls race-suicide. Family life 
is as essential to healthy humanity as are leaves and blos- 
som and fruit to trees. Restrict or prevent the birth of 
children, and moral decay must result. As the prophet 
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did not quite say, where no infants are the people perish. 
It is a pity that Mr. Gibbs has given us both a treatise and 
a short story. The essay would have been sufficient. The 
story is too slight, it is merely an outline. ’ The At-Home 
of the Heywoods, with the wife absent, which in Shavian 
or Wellsian hands would have been a scream, is a fine occa- 
sion lost. Mr. Gibbs is too earnest a missionary, too stern 
a Jeremiah in his denunciation of Intellectual Mansions, to 
have realised the opportunities of his comedy. Neverthe- 
less, he whets the reader's curiosity; and especially we 
wonder why he, a novelist, makes a novelist his villain, 
and also why, wherever fiction is referred to, it is in terms 
of contumely. ” The Eighth Year ” will certainly set 
the gossips talking and supply an absorbing topic for 
discussion at many a 1 Holiday table 

SANDY’S LOVE AFFAIR. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 

(Hutchinson. ) 

Sandy is introduced first as a somewhat conceited but 
very self-confident young man who is about to leave his 
home in Galloway and seek fortune m London As he 
never loses any of his self-confidence nor all of Ins conceit 
it is difficult to make him sound uttiactive 1 *ut some- 
how he is ; his very naivetS makes one like* lam - as for 
instance when he thought of adding to his visiting cards 
the words : “ Late President of the Logomachk Society, 

for the Culture of the Individual Logos,” or m some of 
his passages with V. V. , the girl he loves. The story, indeed, 
eventful as it is, centres entirely around the gradual 
development of Sandy Prydc, and the manner m which his 
rugged character becomes slowly polished by contact with 
the world. Mr. Crockett is always spirited, but his vivacity 
has seldom been exploited to better purpose than in 
M Sandy’s Love Affair,” which in many ways is one of the 
best books he lias given us. 

THE SIN OF EVE. By May Edgmton. 6s. (Hoddcr & 
Stoughton ) 

To deserve popularity is not always to achieve it, but it 
will be a matter for surprise if " The Sm of Eve ” does not 
find a very wide circle of readers, for the novel richly 
deserves to be known far and wide. It is a charming story 
of vivid human interest and emotional appeal. What is 
more, there is a grace of style and a happy. vein of reflective- 
ness in the narrative, which lift it well out of the ordinary 
ruck of fiction. Ellen Flamartin is a fascinating heroine, 
and we defy the most blas6 novel-reader to remain unmoved 
while he follows her in her brave, adventurous life, from 
Palmer Village in British Columbia to her beautifully 
contrived destiny in London. IIow she becomes involved 
in the lives of Henry L. Gibbons, a millionaire newspaper 
proprietor, and Max Bellamy, a ” star " actor-manager- 
playwright, is vivaciously told, and the manner in which 
these rivals for the captivating Ellen are complicated in an 
unsuspected relationship to one another gives a well articu- 
lated backbone to the plot. “ George ” — her parson 
father— Mrs. Flamartin, Jane Wilkins, and Aunt Alice de 
Cordovic, and her daughters, arc excellent examples of 
sensitive and well-realised characterisation. A good deal 
of hard individual thinking on questions of the day as 
they affect modem women has been done by the author, 
who makes Ellen ask her friend Jane : ” Don't you wish 
the Lord made us women all very hard or very soft," 
But there are no chunks of irrelevant sententiousness to 
impede the flow of the narrative. Ellen's life as an ardent 
organiser for the W.S.P.U. is particularly well described. 
We fancy, however, that her ultimate development is a 
conclusion likely to be hotly contested by some members of 
that super-active organisation. 

DISCOVERY. By Harold Williams. 6s. (Sidgwick & Jack- 
son.) 

Oswald Bouveric was told by a doctor in Harley Stveet 
that if he continued to live and work in London he would 
die in a few months. Therefore he goes away to hide 
himself and die. But before he disappears from London 


he tells the heroine ho loves her, and promises to write to 
her at the end of a year. He does write, and as the post - 
mark on the letter is Barnstaple the heroine follows him 
there; only to find that he lias disappeared again. Indeed, * 
he forgets all about the heroine until he finds she has married 
a successful and child-like gold miner, some years later* 
Then Bouveric remembers that he loves her himself. He 
lias, however, now acquired a habit of disappearing, and • 
finds only a short struggle with his feelings necessary l>efore • 
setting out in a small boat to catch a steamer at Lynton 
and disappear further. The boat is swamped and Bouverie 
is saved from being drowned by the gold miner, but un- 
fortunately the gold miner's head is dashed against the 
rocks. Thus the heroine becomes a widow, and at first 
she expresses some surprise that Bouverie should lie still 
intent upon leaving her to continue lus career of disappear- 
ance ; but probably she reflects that his inveterate habit of 
vanishing might be incompatible with a well regulated 
domestic existence, for she relinquishes such lien as she lias* 
upon him and says : ” Life plays ior larger stakes than 
we guess.” And that is the end. 

ROSALIND IN ARDEN. By H. B. Marriott Watson 6s. 

(Dent) 

Hollis, the American millionaire whose aggressive- 
personality is the dominating feature of Mr. Marriott 
Watson's new novel, belongs to a familiar class. His 
character is well typified by his attitude towards the 
game of golf. ” He took to it at once. He had got 
to make a resisting recalcitrant ball do what he wanted. 
That was the game that appealed to him. He had a native- 
instinct to get the best of something ; it informed his life, 
and had carried him to fortune.” When Hollis desires a 
thing he gets it — by fair means or foul. The desirable 
object m the present story is Westwood Park, a fine old 
English estate, and the plot deals largely with a seucs of 
skirmishes between the astute millionaire and the com- 
paratively poor young man who is struggling to prove his. 
claim to the earldom and estate of Westwood. Incident- 
ally, the millionaire from America tries to mould an English 
village to his will, and learns that even the power of money 
has its limits. As might be expected, Hollis is incapable of 
understanding women in general, and his niece Rosalind m 
particular. It is a leisurely-moving novel, wending its 
way for the most part among harmless and agreeable 
people to a tunc suggestive of the pleasant chatter and 
clatter of a summer picnic. 

THE STRICTLY TRAINED MOTHER. By F. F. 

Montr&hor. 3s. 6d. (Murray.) 

Mrs. Betteiton is an old lady of a type that is more 
often met with than read about. Yielding and sub- 
missive, all her life she has been under somebody’s thumb. 
At first her husband tyrannised over her, and when he 
died her two elder daughters filled his place. Both of 
them arc interested in " good works ” and neither has the 
least idea that her mother is being unduly suppressed. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Betterton longs to see the child of her 
heart, Kllcn, who has run away from home and married 
a literary man of whom her fatherdid not approve; and when 
Ellen dies, the old lady’s affections arc transferred to her 
granddaughter, Polly, a typo of the modern girl. These 
arc the principal characters in Miss Montr&or's little 
drama, and they are handled in a manner convincing and 
truthful. In humour, in fidelity to life, and in insight 
into character, so far as we are aware no book has been 
published this year that is the equal of lf The Strictly 
Trained Mother.” 

POLLY ANNA. By Eleanor H. Porter. 6s. (Pitman.) 

44 Pollyanna M is a happy, sympathetic little girl — the child 
of a poor minister, who, motherless and fatherless and 
homeless, is cast upon the none too tender mercies of a. 
stern, unlovable, very wealthy aunt. Unwelcome, un- 
wanted, Pollyanna determines to make the best of dis- 
agreeable circumstances, and through her own bright* 
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Constable’s New Books. 


GEORGE MEREDITH : 

HIS LIFE, GENIUS ft TEACHING. 

From the French of Constantin Photiades* 
Rendered into English by Arthur Price. 6s. net. 
“ No batter lntioduition to Meredith could bo desired " — 
The A (hen team 

“ The book is a worthy book an admirable translation " 

— Th$ Glasgow Herald 


THE DRIFT OF ROMANTICISM. 

Being the Eighth Series of 

"SHELBURNE ESSAYS." 

By Paul Elmer More. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 
44 Mr, More impresses the present reviewer deeply with the 
scope and penetration of his critical work and the accu- 
racy of his craftsmanship, the reassuring confidence with which 
he gives his judgments " — The Athenaum 
** We praise Mr More's book without reserve " — The Datlv 
News 

44 The present volume, the eighth, is in some respects the most 
remarkable of all It expresses, at least, more explicitly and 
emphatically than any oi its predecessors the real gist of the 
critic's thought and the fundamental • drift of his mind " — 
The Manchester Guardian . 


TEN MORE PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE 

By Rev. Stopford A Brooke, M.A„ LL.D., 

Author of “On len Plays of Shakespeare.” 

Demy 8vo. 8s bd net. 

44 They are the work of a mastci craftsman 1 he Glasgow 

Herald . 

44 Will stand high m favoui in the literary world It is even 
more interesting than his volume m iqo*j The Athenaum 


SIDELIGHTS. By Lady Blennerhasset 

7s. bd. net. 

It is the combination of bimplicit> and distinction which gives 
the whole volume its very real charm, and makes it one that 
will appeal to all cultured readers — 1 he Daily Telegraph 
“Lady Blcnnerhasset is at her best m these well considered 
and well-informed studies 4 — The Athena urn 
“ 1 hey are throughout informing and suggestive ' 2 he 

Bookseller 


NEW LETTERS OF AN IDLE MAN. 

By Hermann Jackson Warner. Edited by G E 
Woodberry. Authoi of 41 European Years/' etc. 

7s bd net 

“ These delightful lette rs the correspondence printed m 

this most entertaining volume is never lacking in vivacity, 
character and insight *’ 1 he Daily Telegraph 

“ Mr Warner is very entertaining 1 he great charm of his 
letters throughout is that they were written without an> 
suspicion of their ever coming before the public " — The 
Glasgow Herald 

44 A book that might have been expressly designed for holidaj 
reading — «« The Lvemng News 


WALTER VE LA MARE'S 

, PEACOCK PIE 

Author of 44 A Child’s Day,” 44 Listeners,” etc. 

3s. 6d. net 

4< In this book he has found the kind of subject most suited 
to his very real genius ... we arc eternally in Mr de la 
Mare's debt for giving us something more than echoes " — 
The Spectator . 

M It is a book in which the sheer nonsense of Ldward Lear or 
Lewis Carroll is combined with something of the tenderness 
of Stevenson — The Daily Telegraph 

44 Mr Walter de la Mare has written his songs from the child s 
point of view, and many a child will love them Their 
simplicity and keeness are real and serious " — The Observer . 


THE WORKS OF 

BERNARD SHAW. 

NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. 

New hdition Re-written and Lnlargcd Cloth 
3s. 6d. net 

Now completed to the Death of Ibsen 


A Note Volume of Ways, entitled : 

MISALLIANCE 

Containing a Preface on Parents and Children. Misalliance, 
Preface on Shakespear, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
and Fanny's First Play, Crown Hvo 1 loth 6s, 


Nob? Ready . Published separately : 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

GETTING MARRIED. 

THE SHOWING UP OF BLANCO POSNET. 

Paper, Is. 6d. net Cloth, 2s. net per \ol 


PLAYS. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA, getting married, 

mmi THE SHOWING UP OF BUNCO POSNET With a Preface 
by the Author upon Ihe subjects of the Medical Pro- 
fession, Marriage, and the Dramatic Censorship 1 vol 
Crown 8vo 6s. 

PLAYS (PLEASANT). With a Preface 6.. 

Anns and the Man, Candida. 

The Man of Destiny, You Never Can Tell, 

PLAYS (UNPLEASANT). With a i'ortiait by 

Frederick H. I vans, and a Preface 6s. 

Widowers* Houses. The Philanderer. 

Mrs. Warren's Profession. 

THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. With 

Preface and two Illustrations 6s. 

The Devil's Disciple. Cassar and Cleopatra. 
Captain Brassbound's Conversion. 

MAN AND SUPERMAN t A Comedy and a 

Philosophy. With Lpistlc Dedicatory to Arthur 
Bingham Walkley 6s. 

Man and Superman. The Revolutionist's Handbook. 
Maxims for Revolutionists. 

JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND & MAJOR 
BARBARA. 6s. 

John Bull's Other Island. How he Lied to her 
Husband. Major Barbara. 

PRESS CUTTINGS. Paper, Is. net 


NOVELS. 

THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. 6.. 

CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. 6* 

CRITICISM. 

THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. 3* 6d.net 
DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND ESSAYS. 

Selected by James Hunckcr, with a Preface by him 
2 vols 10s. 6d. net 

PLAYS in separate Editions • Cloth, 2s. net, Paper, 
Is. 6d. net 

Bernard Shaw's Famous Monograph 

THE SANITY OF ART. h'seap 8 vo Paper cover, 
Is. net , Cloth gilt. Is. 6d. net 


SELECTED PASSAGES FROM THE 
WORKS OF BERNARD SHAW. Arranged 
by Mrs Bernard Shaw With a Photographic Frontis- 
piece after the bust by Kodin L loth, gilt extra 5s, net 
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sunny disposition is able to briug happiness, not only to 
herself, but to all she conies in contact -with. It is Polly- 
anna's Game which helps many to find a short cut to 
happiness, or to bear sorrow with new courage. ! It is 
called the " Just Being (Wad " Game, and its only nilc is to 
find something in everything to be glad about. She and 
her father began it, as 1 'oily anna explains, on some 
crutches that came in a missionary barrel. Polly i m mt 
had wanted a doll, and when there was nothing but the 
crutches, her father said the only thing to do was to be 
glad you didn't want them ! So Pollyanna spreads the 
Game wherever she goes, till a dreadful accident threatens 
to rob her of the use of her legs, and in the newness of her 
grief she feels she will never be able to play it any more. 
But even her misfortune is the means o£ bringing long 
deferred happiness to those around her, and though her 
aunt is the last person in the book who learns to play the 
Game, she will be by no means the last to seek the influence 
of Pollyanna's cheery philosophy. It is the kind of book 
that will create optimists — a veritable guide to gladness, 
and those who are downhearted will find in these sunshiny 
pages help and encouragement. 

HUNT THE SLIPPER, By Oliver Madox Hucticr. 6s. 

(Stanley Paul ) 

Since the death of Wilkie Gudims many people have tried, 
but very few have succeeded, in imitating that author's 
peculiar form of construction, by which some lialf-a-dozcn 
characters carry on the tin cad of a story by narrating 
different episodes in the fust person . Oliver Madox Hueffcr, 
in 11 Hunt the Slipper,” must be allowed to be ail exception, 
lie has adopted this most difficult form of construction with 
complete success, giving to each of the six characters who 
tell the talc a distinct and vivacious individuality. The 
story is a charming one, ami has this peculiarity — that not 
one of the characters that play a part in it, except Dago 
Frank, who only appears for a sentence to vanish again, 
is entirely disagreeable. Most of them, indeed, are delight- 
ful, from Sir Edward Fanhope, who is as lovable as Colonel 
Ncwcome, to Ivo Talboys. The story opens in England, 
and is thepcc carried to New York, where the author 
presents us with a most amusing picture of almost every 
grade of American society. His low-life scenes, quite 
lightly sketched though they are, arc admirable, and the 
narrative of Kitty Williamson has caught the note of 
pathos. Ivo Talboy’s high spirits and humour are refresh- 
ing, and it would be hard to find a more amusingly written 
narrative than that of his strange doings in New York. 
“ Hunt the Slipper ” is distinctly one of those books from 
the perusal of which one rises with a feeling of regret 
that the last page has been read. 

THE HARROVIANS. By Arnold Lunn. (5s. (Methuen ) 

Mr. Lunn, in his lavish use of adolescent high spirits and 
a most engaging form of school slang, rather reminds us of 
Mr. A. A. Milne, of Punch , but in the task he has undertaken 
here, to have dispensed with either would have been to fail. 
He gives us what is better than the mere racincss of dia- 
logue, as actual a iccord ot Harrow life as we are ever likely 
to get, and need not have paraded the fact (or is it his 
publishei who does it ?) that the material is drawn from 
an actual school diary of his youth. But there is a story, 
just the same, and a stirring story, loo, of the resurrection 
of tradition in an old school House, and wc arc brought 
to the conclusion, in spite of ourselves, that there often 
survives in a man more affection for his House than the 
school. At least this is so with Peter O'Neill, and when 
lie returns after ten years of Shanghai and scats him down 
in his old familiar places to take stock of change and the new 
material, we get the explanation of the subtle way in which 
the book keeps in easy touch with two generations. And 
Harrow will See to it, we think, that the book lasts more 
generations still, for it is of the sterling stuff compact that 
English lads are made of, and it bears testimony to the 
influence of school on the whole of their lives. 


THE SECRET CARGO. By J. S. Fletcher. 6s. (Wardf 
Lock. ) 

Mr. Chandler Wickersham is a young American million- 
aire of an obliging and unsuspicious nature. He has 
decided to lake a long voyage oil his yacht, with St. Peters- 
burg as his ultimate objective, ami to him cotucs a friend 
who he knows as Madame Bordelainc, with a long story. 
She tells him that she is really the Princess Sergius Paulo- 
vitch, an exile and revolutionary. Her husband had fled 
to the United States with her and had died there. Bu€ 
in his youth he had been a friend of the Czar, who 
had promised him that whatever happened his heart 
should be buried in the soil of Holy Russia. Madame 
Bordclaine presents Wickersham with a casket and informs 
him that it contains the heart of her husband. The un- 
suspecting young man consents to deliver it into the hands 
of the Czar in person, and starts on his trip. All goes well 
until the yacht reaches Great Yarmouth, where the casket 
disappears. In despair Wickersham engages the services 
of Campenhaye, the famous English detective, who, with 
his indefatigable assistant Killingley, is soon on the scene. 
The remainder of this story then follows lines which are 
not strikingly out of the common, but it is none the less 
intriguing and readable. Mr. J. S. Fletcher can do this 
sort of thing very well, and in some of its minor details 
” The Secret Cargo " betrays a hand considerably more 
skilled than that of the average writer of detective fiction. 
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THE GOLDEN WOMAN. By Kulgwdl CuUuvn. r«a. (Chap- 
man A. llall.) 

It is a matter lor some doubt whether Mr. Ridgwcll 
Cull um lias chosen the best title for his new novel, in spito 
of the fact that heic, in England, the open, free, irrespon- 
sible life of the prairie and mining districts of Western 
Canada is often alluded to as life in the Land of the Golden 
West. The truth is " The Golden Woman " to many 
persons will suggest a story or a musical comedy with 
a light and sparkling setting, whereas Mr. Cullum is 
nothing in this latest work of his if he is not virile and 
vocal and strenuous, painting his scenes in strong, convinc- 
ing colours and making his characters live and move with 
all their instincts and emotions aflame with primitive 
power. Indeed, this is the weakness of his construction. 
He makes the pace for himself much too hot at the start/' 
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The White Gate 

Warwick Deeping. 6s. 

The atoiy of “the wiy of a man with a maid 1 —a strong <souh il man 
a crushed, hopeless maid cursed with a mother “wiih a past* and 
unwholesome reputation and wa>s How Kichard Ski lion in his 
maatciful mannor wooed and won Lomiwr Hrrnt forced hir to It ini 
how to live when she only wiblud to die, etolvrd a charming woman- 
hood fioin a dtpresahigly mm bid girlhood, forms a dtlightful slmy 

Ready September 4th. 

The Spirit of the West 

Joseph Hocking. 3s. 6d. 

lhe stmv of a busy jounrdid from Flat Stint, wlo flics to ( omwall ft i 
thi list Londc 11 denies him He tin Is it tin rr finds too the hoscthicacls 
of Ins own llie lifting <aiefull\ driwn togcthii l>\ Kindi > Tilt m the |(ron 
of the beautiful Thitai, the pioduit ct the Kuiiunu ot the DeleclaMo 
Duch). 

Just Published. 

Peter Piper 

D. Egerton Jones. 6s. 

1 he Iciotnr nf this liilliuit In I iioul ' rrtn 1 i| i i f i I I uuif.1 1 up 
is a b<w by her fithrr in the buk Mocks if \ti tlilit until tl i igr ot 
eighteen when she for the lust time dons immune lathing, ml i I mi ehul 
ill Oiict> is a )ouug lidv ot uu mt uul i nr bruit) 


Magpie House 

Andrew Soutar. 6s. 

This story concerns its* If with the tins ill) ol i hu huul who in uniulitcs 
a fortune in fin tare, only to devote it tntiicly to the cui c ot h*s wife s 
ifAiction, and with thn still greater ehl\ dry of his hiuthn the simple 
Downs giant, who “stalk* stupidly, set In mil ill\ thn ugh lih singing, 
hughing, nghting other pioplrs bitths anil smihnog Imusrli iguti nd 
ig uu in the sci vice ot the woman whom he n g trds with ut li 1 ire an 1 lulty 
aiiuuratK u 

Randy September 28th. 

Prairie Fires 

Annie S. Swan. 6s. 

Our of the most stiul tig r f all het stones Altlough the opening *un« is 
I lid III 1 iigluid tlu>. mm n shifts to ( mad i, and tin 'iiithn tnrs to show 
just what life on the priuii me ins lo the lviiglishwi iuhii ot the middle 
cl ism's Slu shows the haidships uul thi li igecl\ ot the lift , but she do 
depicts the Mints* tint will nun lo the worn in with plenty ol gilt, pe* 
c\ dime, indiuth 

Just Published. 

The Grey Countess 

Theo Douglas. 6s. 

In tin in w \nluiiu tin iiithoi 1 uniiig to tuo Inn turn jlur the pint m 
% milieu of Ru i n jm liiii il in 1 1 igui wovm uunl llu uhcntuie-o of a 
liti i ii > m n in i his in is c ii l I d\ lo\ e 
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and hence we can never forget those first memorable scenes 
in which old Mercy Lascellcs plays the crystal in her lap till, 
stung by the bitterness of her recollections of her loveless 
youth, she turns suddenly and swiftly on her niece, and 
tells her what is written in the globe : “ The storm of 
disaster that brought you into the world will dog your 
footsteps. You arc cursed with the luck that leads to 
disaster. Wherever you go men will bless your name, and, 
almost in the same breath their blessings shall be turned to 
the direst curses. I tell you you are a leper, a pariah, 
whom all men, for their own side guarding, must shun." 
And the girl says truly, 11 The burden Fate Inis imposed upon 
me is too great. I am going to change my name and cover 
up my tracks." And she does that, and that is the theme of 
the book — for .she is "The Golden Woman," but never 
again does she touch equally tragic heights. 

THE WOOINGS OF JEZEBEL PETTYFER. By Haldane 
Macfall. Os. (Simpkm, Marshall ) 

Mr. Haldane Macfall is known as an art critic ; as the 
author of several brilliant books on art and letters, and of 
two novels, " The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer," ami “ The 
Masterfolk," and if these two last are not the most remark-* 
able of his works, they arc none the less among the most 
remarkable novels of recent years. This new and carefully 
revised reissue of his first book reminds one of the deservedly 
fine things that were said of it on its first appearance ami 
of the instant success it achieved with the reading public 
of a decade or more ago. It is a wonderfully intimate and 
realistic tale of the West Indies, written from the personal 
acquaintance Mr. Macfall made with the place and its 
people when he held a commission in a West Indian regi- 
men t, and its vivid, minutely faithful pictures of negro 
character alone make it a l>ook of more than common 
merit. But beyond this it unfolds an excellent story of 
the life of one negro in particular, in all his relations with 
the men and women of his own colour and of the dominant 
white race, and it works out a great ethical problem fear- 
lessly, with humour and pathos and mordant irony. Mr. 
Macfall’s creed is that though celibacy is nearly as harmful 
to the race as promiscuity, “ the man who lives chastely 
and faithful to his mate, is of the elect, and the nation that 
holds his like holds the dominion over the world." He 
enforces this view ably, cunningly, with a ripe narrative 
skill and understanding of humanity. His psychological 
study of an average West Indian negro is clever and subtle, 
and the powerful story he weaves about him, revealing the 
superstitions, the good nature, the broad humour and 
non-moral character of his kind, touched with gayest 
lights and sombre shadows, is everywhere alive with interest. 
We welcome this new edition of an original and striking 
book and look to see a large access to the number of its 
readers. 

tlbe Bookman's {Table. 

THE NEW FORESTERS* By William Caine. 5s. net. 

(Nisbct.) 

Mr. Caine has all the affinity of liis namesake for the wild 
things of nature, and this book of his is filled with what in no 
offensive sense wc know as paganism. It is full of sheer 
enjoyment of air and field, byway and woodland, especially 
woodland. It conducts us by divers and devious ways 
about the New Forest, and does it all in its own sweet way. 

It introduces us to Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, which gives 
ft the character of an actual record ; but it also introduces 
us to a woodland faun, which again promotes it to the 
ranks of fiction. But the author does not play as deftly 
with his faun as Mr. Charles Sims did in a certain gcademy 
picture, and not infrequently his method encumbers his 
material. He mentions a pair of riding-breeches, and then 
Hikes up a page of paragraphs in telling us needlessly how 
hey would have affected him had he been a Buddhist, a 
hiistian Scientist, or any other of lialf-a-dozen choice 
iligions. This is whimsicality run riot, especially as the 
iddent is slight and the Sprinkling of humour \vears thin. 




CHAPTERS AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. By the Rov.' 
, H. D. Kawnsley. With xq Illustrations. M, jwt. 
(Macletiosc,) ’ / 'T 

ODD CORNERS IN ENGLISH LAKELAND, By W 

T. Palmer. With' 15 Illustrations. as. 6d. 
(Skeffington.) 


With the exception of London, the Lake District has 
probably given rise to more books than any other part of 
Great Britain, but that there are still fresh topics of which to 
treat is proved agreeably by Canon Rawnsley's latest book. \ 
Here the author has collected a number of random chapters 
on the picturesque and historical aspects of portions of the ■ 
district, together with longer biographical sketches dealing . 
with Dickens in Cumberland and at the Lake District, 
Coleridge at the Lakes, and the Life and Death of John 
Wordsworth, the poet's younger brother. It goes almost 
without saying that readers of Canon Rawnsley's 
" Chapters " will find themselves in the best of company. 

Mr. Palmer is more of a guide, and one of the main 
purposes of his really excellent little book is to give hints 
for excursions to u those who are not physically fit for hard 
walking and climbing, yet who have a keen desire to sec 
the country outside the little mesh of much-advertised 
routes." The book also contains rather sketchier and 
less useful, but none the less attractive, chapters on other 
aspects of the Lake District, and particularly on its sport. 
It is written in a concise and workmanlike manner, and 
though it may not appeal particularly to the general reader, 
every visitor to Lakeland will find it indispensable. Of its 
kind it is entirely admirable. 


IN PRAISE OF WINCHESTER* By A. Audrey Locke. 5s. 
net. (Constable.) 

And wc have only praise for Miss Locke. It was to be 
supposed that in compiling such a book on Winchester 
there would be no lack of material ; the difficulty would 
presumably lie in laying one’s hand on it and in helping 
us to do the same. The few words which Miss Locke 
scatters about the book, as she marshals her multitudinous 
host, are worthy of Mr. E. V. Lucas. And, apart from the 
citizens and students of Winchester, these pages will appeal, 
one thinks, to all those who care to live for awhile in the 
intimacy of a grand old town. Thomas Hardy is only the 
latest of her inspired singers, and, by the way, we will not 
quarrel with Miss Locke for including a certain amount of 
rather moderate verse, since tlic object of this book would 
not be served if some beloved but bad poets were omitted. 
Apparently it is not within the scope of tliis series to include 
old maps and plans ; but if an illustrated edition of this 
book is called for there would be old maps enough. Would 
it not be pleasant to have a book by this gifted and humor- 
ous lady on the country which surrounds Winchester, with 
its memories of Jane Austen ? This is the way in which 
antiquaries should present their labours ; this is the way 
in which life may be breathed into such of the ancient 
records as arc dead and shrivelled. It seems to us that 
if Sir Walter Bcsant. whose best fiction was done in 
collaboration, had in his topographical works been able 
to collaborate with Miss Locke, it would have been a blessing 
for all of us. Now and then we are left gasping, as when 
Miss Locke invites us to “ see various chroniclers " in order 
to share the belief that Edgar was not crowned in Winchester 
Castle. We will not judge between Miss Locke and Mr, 
John Wooll, who asserted the contrary in 1793. We came 
to praise, and that is our pleasure. 


AN IRISH GENTLEMAN t GEORGE HENRY MOORE* 
By His Son, Colonel Maurice George Moore, C.B, ihm. 
Foreword by George Moore. x6s. net. (Werner Laurie.) 


This is one of llie raciest, most entertaining biographies. / 
wc have read for a long lime. George Henry Moore was ua ' 
Irish gentleman who devoted his life to travel, racing, and 
politics, and cut a considerable figure in each of them,; jH 
was a man of marked individuality : , generous, 
passionate— his life was full of interest and axdtema#, aiti 
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Ready Immediately. 2/6 net. 


SOME FINE NEW 




THE PLAIN MAN 
AND HIS WIFE 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


Author of 

••The Old Wives* Tele.** “ Mental Efficiency,*' 
“ How to TJve on 24 Hours a Day,** 

11 The Human Machine,** " Literary Taste.** 


*JpHE plain man is the average 
decent* sensible, well-meaning 
citizen, who lives honestly and 
works hard --who, indeed, is apt to 
work a little too hard, and thus 
misses much of the pleasure of 
life that he works in the hope of 
giving himself. For such men 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has written a 
book of the shrewdest, kindliest, 
happiest worldly wisdom, and if 
they do not buy it for themselves 
their wives should take care to 
buy it for them. ... It is safe to 
say that M The Plain Man and His 
Wife M is the most brilliant book 
of this kind that Mr. Bennett has 
written, and likely to prove the 
most popular. 

HODDER R STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 


THE REAL SOUTH AFRICA 

By AMBROSE PRATT 

With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Andrew Fisher 
30 columns of reviews of this hook liavc appeared in the 
leading British Journals, and it has been called “one of 
the most remarkable M and 41 the most important book of 
the Season. 14 

In demy 8vo Cloth, with map and illustrations. 10 6 net 


An eagerly awaited novel by the Author of 
M Barriers** is now ready 

ANNE OF THE MARSHLAND 

B r the Hon. Mrs. JULIAN BYNG 


Also a powerful new novel by GERTRUDE HOLLIS 

LOVE’S VICTORY 

Shows the triumph of a strong man s lovt ind s icilhcc o\er a materialistic 
w onian aiul of her ron\ trslon to his ld< al 


LOVE AND MY LADY 

SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE 

THE WINNING OF GWENORA 

EDITH C. KENYON l“The New Allen Raine**) 

DAFFODIL'S LOVE AFFAIRS 

LOUISE STACPOOLE-KENNY 


Reedy September 10th 

THE BOOMERANG 

By E. KATHARINE BATES 

Mlaa Barca* many followers should order this nr once to prevent 
disappoint meat 


A Work of Love 

Colonel J. S. F. MACKENZIE'S wonderful little book 
How to know 

WILD FLOWERS AT A GLANCE 

SIMPLE. INTERESTING. ACCURATE. Lomplete 
I he autlint'* wish was to ln\e the book produced at a 
low price, within the reach of all, sn thit exit \ one might be 
enabled to know the beautiful Wild 1 lowers at a glance 
I ho u sands ha\e n -.ponded, thus pro\ mg the usefulness of 
the aulhoi ,\\ork 7d. pipu la. cloth 


By the ume author. 5'- net 

HOW TO KNOW BRITISH ORCHIDS 

With man) hug*, coloured plaits 


MAIDS IN A MARKET GARDEN 

By CIO. GRAVES 

("Richard Delian Author ot the"Dop Doctor ) 
C loth IlhistiatD I 2 > net 


1 - NOVELS 

THE RED ROSETTE. H. W. C. Newt. 

LOVE AND A WOMAN. Charlotte Mansfield 

THE BEAUTY SHOP. Daniel Woodrofle 

LIKE STARS THAT FALL (life on the it.de) 

W. Galliohan 

7d. net. Cloth 

JUNGLE TALES By B. M. Croker 

6d. paper 

TEARS OF DESIRE " d 

THE MYSTERY OP BLACKSTONE MINE 
Edith C. Kenyan (-The New Allen Raine”) 


I--:' | WRITE FOR BEAUTIFULLY ' ' T I 

ILLUSTRATED LIST 

F ""' 1 Now the Prate <30 lllaetretione). F 
Ghne tatpertut AaMaceaate for all LIBRARY SUBSCRIBERS, Ac. 


HOLDEN « HARDINGHAM. ADELPHI. LONDON 


















his story accordingly makes very varied and lively 
reading. He began well by falling in love with a 
lady of whom his parents disapproved ; but he 
deferred to them sufficiently to consent to go abroad 
and get away from the lady and forget her. His 
wanderings took him through Russia. Kgypt, Persia. 
Syria, and in the Syrian desert the lady, who had 
gone in pursuit, overtook him. He fought his share . 
of duels ; was the keenest of sportsmen, and withul 
developed into one of the best of Irish landlords. 
Later he went into Parliament, and so gives Colonel 
Moore occasion for an admirable account of Irish 
politics between 1846 and 1870. It is mainly for its 
vivid and attractive picture of an uncommon and 
delightful personality, for its piquant anecdotes, and 
its sketches of life in Ireland during the middle 
years of last century, tliat 14 An Irish Gentleman " 
will be read, but it is also a book that students of 
nineteenth-century Irish social and political history 
cannot afford to oveilook. Colonel Moore is to be 
congratulated on a valuable and distinctly clever 
biography. His brother, the famous novelist, con- 
tributes a whimsical, very characteristic preface, and 
the volume is illustrated with several excellent 
portraits and sketches. 


tflotes on new Boohs. 

MESSRS. CONSTABLE & CO. 

There is something fascinating in the mere name of 
“ The Border.* ' The borders of every country have been 
the nurseries of chivalry, but none more so than the 
" Debatable Land," the chosen home of ballad and 
romance. There is a continuous record of raid and foray 
for something like three centuries and it is this attractive 
by-way of history that Mr. Howard Pease opens up for 
us in his scholarly account of The Lord Wardens of the 
Marches of England and Scotland (10s. r>d. net) The 
author naturally had to eschew the more popular aspects 
of his subject, but the actual records which he cites are 
full of matter as attractive as it is valuable. Striking 
personalities emerge, including some of tlie best-known 
names in Scottish history. The work is finely produced, 
and is one that will be eagerly yrelnomed both by the 



scholar and the antiquary. 

Mr. Shaw, of course, lends himself admirably to quotation, and MESSRS. llODDER A* STOUGHTON. 


in this book of Selected Passages from the Works of Bernard 

Shaw (5s. ret), Mrs. Charlotte E\ Shaw gives us a delightful 
olla-podrida of wit. philosophy, humour and satire from lus 
novels, plays, pamphlets, essays and letters. The extracts are 
well chosen and well arranged, and a full table of contents makes 
them all easy of reference Here you have duly classified Mr 
Shaw's opinions on actors, ait, anarchy, the Bible, Bunyan, 
Heaven, Hell, Home Rule, Ibsen, Marriage, Money, Poverty. 
Prayer, Romance, Shakespeare, Snobs, Style, Woman, Work, and 
over a hundred other subjects. It is the very quintessence of 
Shaw ; the best of him in all his moods — but it is needless to 
say more of such a volume than that it is an excellent com- 
pendium of the wisest and wittiest things that have been written 
by one of the wisest and wittiest of living authors. 


It is a most pleasant recipe for making a book Ingredients : 
A girl, a journey, a few triends, a great number ot acquaintances. 
Mingle these together, adding descriptions, experiences, perhaps 
a slight adventure or two, a tottpyrn of love, and serve with a 
flippant style. Miss O Douglas’s skill has, with these materials, 
produced a most readable chronicle, Olivia In India (6s.). 
The result —to drop the “ recipe ” metaphor - is a book which 
not only amuses, but teaches us more about real everyday social 
life in India than half a hundred lectures could do On board 
shiji, at Calcutta, in the jungle, 111 the train, Olivia is an ob- 
servant and cheerful companion, and we were genuinely sorry 
when her journey was ended. 

Mr. FRANK PALMER. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, LTD. 

Smith, of One Smith, by G. Murray Johnstone (3s. 6d.), is a 
soldier with a modest manner and a happy gift of spinning a 
yarn in homely but vivid style It is good to sit with him in 
the store or by the camp lire and, over pipes and glasses, hear 
’ him recall with puturesque firsthand touches his experiences of 
love and w r ar 111 turbulent South Africa. A born rover, Smith 
, will tell you how lie found the call of the purple blue kopjes 
irresistible, and how when the fighting, or "the fun ” as he 
calls it, txigati he just had to l»e there. The story entitled 
" Little Jacob " gives a realistic and moving picture of the 
bitterness of war “in a country wliere in the peace days you 
had an open door to all the farms and knew every pretty gal 
1— id the district. It comes home to you when you ride up to 
Wat' place and find the door shut in your face, and a rifle barrel 

i a k *nting at you through the window.” In " The Lone Valley " 
aee u -*eiings of a soldier face to face with death are describe] 
ney wou*> ce ful simplicity, while another story depicts with equal 
Christian i the agony of witnessing a fellow soldier publicly dis- 
religions. ad dismissed the regiment. The gentler sex play an 
incident i^ nt P art in 800,0 of Smith's entertaining yarns, and 
„ther Mr. Johnstone's book is a most agreeable contribution 
. , * * South Africa. 


Numberless readers will approve of Malda’s Little Shop, by 
Inez Haynes Gtllmore (3s. 6d. net). Children and simple- 
hearted grown persons will be equally delighted with it, for it 
offers a kind of Chnstmas-curd sentiment, presented with a 
crisp American combination of reality and idealism. In the 
lirst cl ia jo tor Maida is a weary uninterested little girl, languid and 
ill, with a multi-millionaire for a father, and two clever men for 
tnends. To rouse the child and save her from fading out of 
existence they make her a little shopkeeper in Primrose Court, 
where she gains friends and health at the same time. In the 
last chapter all is well, and a magnificent Christmas party leaves 
every one happy. It is a simple, cheery little tale. 

MESSRS. WARD, LOCK Sc CO. 

Hidden Lives (6s.), the title which Mr. 12. R. Punshon boa 
given to his recent book, is not at all untruthful. From the very 
first chapter, which tells how an escaping convict was rescued 
and sheltered by an apparently respectable member of society, 
to a point near the end, you cannot possibly tell what is geiffg 
to happen next — nor, wc must confess, when it does happen, 
can you always understand the motives underlying it. Never- 
theless, it is quite a good yarn ns sensational stories go, and it 
has an attractive heroine, while the ruthless hero is of a tygd 
which is novel but not altogether sympathetic. There are some 
realty blood-purdling situations. 
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A genuine old Green Lacquer Cabinet, on gilt stand, of 
exceptional quality. 

Old Lacquer 

Furniture 

We invite inspection of several exceptionally 
tine pieces of Old Lacquer Furniture, Includm 
ing a Pair of Louis XVI Cabinets with Genuine 
Chinese incised Lacquer Panels of the Ming 
Period; a 1 2- fold Chinese Incised Lacquer 
Screen ; Wardrobe with Chinese Incised 
Lacquer Pane I Doors, etc., etc . 

We shall be pleased to forward post free, 
photographs and lull particulars of any of 
the pieces in this Collection , upon receipt 
of details of requirements . 


Booklet “E27 M Pott free upon application. 


73-85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 



Slobe-Vcrtncke 

‘Elastic Bookcases 

being built of 'Units' it is a very easy 
matter to arrange them in various ways 
to suit the style of room and spare 
available. 

The Illustration shows just one method of building up a 
Globe- Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. The Desk l nit 
(which is entirely optional) Is greatly appreciated by all 
who like to have writing materials and books at hand. 

PACKING FREE. Orders of CARRIAGE PAID 
to any Goods Station in the BRITISH ISLES. 

3be Co. 

Office and Library Furnishers, 

44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 

82, Victoria Street, S.W. 98, Bi*hop*gate, E.C. 


Balkan Peace 
Treaty signed 


Aug. 10 th with 

Waterman’s 

(Ideal) 

Fou^JgntrBen 

Another Historic Triumph for 
this world-famous Fountain Pen 

The Treaty was signed with Waterman's, Ideal 
Fountain Pens belonging to Dr. Dillon, the 
distinguished Special Correspondent of a 
London Newspaper, who supplied, as he ex- 
plains, the media for the signature of the Treaty 
of Portsmoi^th in 1905 between Japan and 
Russia and the Treaty of London of May 30th 
last between Turkey and the Allies. 

Four Styles— Regular, Safety, Pump- Filling 
and Self-Filling, with numerous designs in each. 


In Silver and Gold for 
Presentation. Of Station- 
era, Jewellers, Ac. Book- 
let tree from L. & C. 
RARDTMUTH, LTD. 
Koh 1-nooCrHoute, Kings* 


way, London. (New Yoik . 
174, Broad wa>. Paris: 6 
Rue de Hanot re. Brus- 
sels 14 Roe PontiNcuf. 
Vienna. Milan, Dresden, 
Zurich, Barcelona. 





WARD, LOCK & GO.’S 

POPULAR •/- FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers • 


THE OPENING DOOR Justus Miles Forman 
LEILA AND HER LOVER Max Pemberton 


EXPIATION 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 


THE RIVER OF STARS Edgar Wallace 


AVERNO 


Bertram Mitford 




UNDER THE BUCK EAGLE 

A. W. Marchmont 
SOULS IN PAWN Lindsay Russell 

(UFA Edit io n.) 

UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN 

L G. Moberly 

LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD 

Robert Barr 

THE SECOND CHANCE Paul Trent 
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BeaucaitepMUtod 
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FINE HOLIDAY FICTION. 


SEE THE SEPTEMBER 


WINDSOR 


GERTRUDE PAGE ■ - - “The Pathway” 

HALUWELL SUTCLIFFE “The Home-Coming” 

C.G.D. ROBERTS - “The Runners of the High Peaks” 
G. B. LANCASTER - - “Between Four Dances” 

ALBERT KINROSS - “The Fortuues of Virginia Bright” 


HALUWELL SUTCLIFFE 
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WALTER CROTCH (Fsudw of tW Didmt FoUmrobip) 
“The Lawyem of Dickens.” 

MANY FINELY ILLUSTRATED FEATURES. 


WARD, LOOK * OO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, 
London, 1.0. 
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From m phoio by Ltumie Caswell Smith 


George Bernard Shaw 
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Interesting Books on Varied Subjects. 
<| THE BEAUTY. HISTORY. ROMANCE AND 
MYSTERY OF THE CANADIAN LAKE REGION. 

By WILFRED CAMPBELL, Author ol ” Lake Lyrics," “Ths Dread Voyage,” 

** A Beautiful Rebel,” etc With numerous plates In colour and half-tons. Price «/- 

1 here Is no more beautiful, enchanting and sublime portion of the American continent than the lake region 
of Canada. Commencing at the Thousand Islands and extending to the extreme western shores of 
Lake Superior, is a continuous chain of superb lakes and noble waterways, unequalled 
anywhere in the world for their beauty of fresh water coast scenery and as a vast 
highway for Inland navigation. " It has long been one of my most cherished dreams/' 
says the author, " to give to the world In some form an account of this region 
and these lovely and magnificent lakes, so as to celebrate, and per* 
chance to perpetuate In literature not only their unique beauties, 
but also to chronicle somewhat of the prehistoric and 
historic tragedy and comedy, and the human vicissi- 
tudes which have been associated wlUi this 
vicinity from the remotest human 
antiquity to the present day" 


<0 WHERE THE SUGAR 
MAPLE GROWS. 

IDYLLS OF A CANADIAN VILLAOE. 

By ADELINE M. TESKEY. 


Illustrations by J. S. GORDON. 


Price 0/- 


A charming volume of sketches. The author, 
Adeline M. Teskoy, is a resident of Canada and 
her work will prove a revelation to those 
persons who claim that Canada has no 
literature Miss Teskey has produced 
In these idylls of a Canadian village 
something unique in the way 
of character studies, equal 
In all respects to the 
quaint types of <( Be- 
side the Bonnie 
Brier Bush" 

g THE MASTER OF LIFE. 

A ROMANCE Or THE FIVE NAIIONS 
AND OF PREHISTORIC MONTREAL. 

By W. D. LIGHTHALL, 

F.R.S.C , f Author of "The False Chevalier/ 1 
etc. Price 6/- 

mis is a story of woods and waters and prehistoric 

scenes The present book is an attempt 

to picture the strange Ideas of the Red Man’s 
mind, life, and melancholy. It Is an aboriginal 
romance, without a white man In it. The 
Indian is here represented In the chivalrous 
and reverent side of his nature. To un- 
derstand his philosophy It Is necessary 
to remember that *be was a mystic ; 
yet he believed one thing firmly, 
that the whole world of objects 
was living nothing to him was 
inanimate he himself was but 
part of a living world, and 
so were his dreams. And 
that world had one ex- 
quisite and Incompar- 
able quality to him 
In Its state of 
perfect nature— 

Its beauty. 




<0 THE BATTLE .OF 
THE PLAINS, the 

OREATES1 EVENT IN CANADIAN HIS- 
TORY By J. M. HARPER, 

Author of " The Montgomery Siege," etc. 

Price 0/- 

The Battle of the Plains of Abraham stands out as 
a memorable event in the history of the world, 
being not only the most Important event in the 
history of Canada, but an achievement of 
the highest moment In the military annals 
of the British Empire as well. And the 
celebration of Its occurrence on the 
immediate outskirts of the city of 
Quebec, by the Issue of such a 
volume as this, cannot but be 
of Interest to the King's 
subjects in every part 
of the British 
possessions 

flj TALES OF THE POR- 
C0P1NE TRAILS. 

Poems by W. MILTON 
YORKE. PNC. ./ 

Mr. Yorke writes with ease, swing, and vigour. 

There stands out from It all the hardy and 
hearty ring of the man who knows, the ex- 
pressiveness of the man who appreciates, 
the force of the man who Is earnest, , 

the fire and freedom of originality, 
and the enthusiasm of the patriot. 

The poems are 

replete with merit, with 
character and with 
genuine interest. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


TWO IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 


Bibs. Jordan The Life of Janies IV 


\* * Child -ol Nature 

rVtBtr PHILIP w. SERGEANT 
> in cloth gilt and gilt top, I A*, net 
ybmmQncm** frimthrlm Ml otb 


lllMkr«llo*i 


By I. A. TAYLOR 

With an Introduction by Sir GEORQB 
DOUGLAS, Bart* 

In doth gdt and gilt top , xos 6d net 

With photafmm frooDhpItof ud other 
MlnetrallMW 


America as I Saw It I Italian Yesterdays 


t By Mrs ALEC TWEE DIE 

Author of u Mexico os I Saw It, 1 Ac 
In doth gilt and gdt top, x6s net 

With a p ortrai t of the Aether la ooloar by 
Poor A n de rs o n cede photo g rav ure portrait 

tfkSSnT JtomIIivIuL' mEmUm 


By Mrs HUGH FRASER 

Author of “A Diplomatist’s Wife In 
Japan," etc 

In cloth gilt and gUt top, 16s net, 
with numerous dlustiations 


TWO IM PORTANT TRAVEL BO OKS 

The Voice of Africa Unknown Mongolia 


Being an account of the travels of 
the German Inner- African Exploration 
Expedition during the years 1910-12 

By LEO FROBENIUS 

Laadar of the Expedition 

With SB full-puge plates, over 200 illustration* 
hi the text end a aoloorad frontispiece 

In f large handsome volumes, 28s net 

A FINE ART BOOK 

TheBook of Psalms 

With 24 Dhstratioas in colour 

By FRANK PAPA 

In crown 4lo, doth, ruhiy gdt and gdt 
top, 109. 6d net 

**• Thara will ha ao edition strfotly limited 
to ISO numbered and aigoad oopie*. bound 
lo pa r o h— ne t end the platan npaalally 
mounted. 21 a. oat 

A Day in the Moon 

By the ABB& MOREUX 

Iff crown 8vo, doth gdt , 30 6d nd 

With 40 Illnotratloeo from Photographo and 
drawled* by (he Aether 


A Record of Travel and Exploration 
on Russo Chinese Borderlands 
By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS 

(.old Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society 
With throe Chapters on Sport 
by J H MILLER, F 2 S , and 
an Introduction by 
THE RIGHT HON EARL CURZON 
OF KEDLESTON, K.G 

With Illustrations on art paper, reprodeeed 
from photograph*. Panorama*. Diag r a m * and 
Maps from original surrey* 

In 3 voIh , squats demy Aro, doth gilt and 
gdt top , 24s net 

A SUPERB GIST BOOK FOB CHILDREN 

By H. FIELDING-HALL 

Margaret’s Bode 

By the Author of M The Soul of a People ” 

In crown 4to (0 x Gj) doth nddygilt unth 
burnished edges, boxid , 7s 60 net . 

Beautifully llluorreted with 12 Coloorad 
Plata*, over 30 Lina Drawing*, designed title 
page, and paper* and other deeoretloa* by 

CHARI ES ROBINSON 

The Poems of Francois Villon 

TrinnUted by 

H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 

In erot n 8fo, founds with canvas hath, 
78 6d net 
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BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN 


A NBW AND IMPORTANT WORE 
By the author of “ Hearts of Men/* u The 
Soul of a People/' " The World Soul/* etc. j 

THE PASSING 
ot EMPIRE 

Bj H FIELDING-HALL 

In t/rmy loo, Noth rjitt, 10. 6d not 


THE APOSTLE OP FEES LABOUR ] 
THE UN STORY OP j 

WILLIAM COLLISON 

Founder and General Secretary of the 
National Free Labour Association 
Told by HIMSELF 

In demy 8m, doth gdt , x6e net, with a 
port* ait of Mt CoTtson and 3 d? "straiten* 

A Special Offer of sn 

Edition de Luxe. 

•trlotly limited to Boheeviber*. eneh oopy 
numbered and elgnod by the Author 

Handsomely hound in half leather, gilt top , 
2X8. net 


RECOLLECTIONS 
of an IRISH JUDGE 

Press, Bar and Parliament 

By M. M'DONNELL BODKIN, K C. 

With Portrait* 

In rloth gift and gdt top, x6s net 


AN EMP1RL IN 1111 MAKING 

THROUGH SIBERIA 

By R. L. WRIGHT and BASSETT 
DIGBY 

In tloth gilt, with 70 illustrations, xos 6d net 


NEW REVISED EDITIONS OF TWO 
IMPORTANT WORKS 

AYLWIN 

By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 

With m w nnttrr by the Author 

Illustrated with 4 coloured piste*, looludlug s 
portrait of the sothor end 16 frll-pnge pleturet 

In large nou n 8vo, cloth gdt, 6a net 

ORIENTAL CAIRO* 

The City of the Arabian Nights 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 

In demy 8m, doth gdt, 7s 6d 

Illostratod with 63 lotirasto pletere* of Ilf* lo 
Oriental Cairo from photograph* by the Anther* 
sad with the newest mop of Cairo 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 

WHERE THE STRANGE ROADS 00 DOWN 

Gutrmio hp 

SUBSOIL Cfaul« Mumtt 

TWO WAYS OF LOVE kin 

THE RIVER OF DREAMS Will Wutn, 

FOOL OF APRIL Jutb Handy McCuthy 

WEEDS ITtiiki Tr J * ** toft 

THE CLOSING NET H. C. Rurkub 

UNDREAMED WAYS Mu Ejulu 

THE MYSTERIOUS MR. NOEL GmImLmmk 
THE LOVERS OF MADEMOISELLE OnkU 


London: HQHST ft SLA 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


A FLORENCE-TYPE EDITION OF STEVENSON’S POEMS. 

Small 4to (about 8x6 in.), printed upon pure rag paper, cloth gilt, 12a. 6d net ; also a LARQE PAPER EDITION, limited^ 
to 500 numbered copies, printed upon Arnold's unbleached *hand-made paper, leap. 4to (about 8} x 61 in.), parchment, 25s. net ; 
limp vellum, 36s. net. 

STEVENSON’S POEMS: 

Including UNDERWOODS, BALLADS, SONGS OF TRAVEL, 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 

This Edition de Luxe ol THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON Is printed In the beautiful 
FLORENCE TYPE which was designed for Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS by Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE. 


NEW BOOK BY THE JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 

By YOSHIO MARKINO. With 9 Illustrations In Colour 
and 6 In Monochrome. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 
Painting of the Dutch School. By thomas 
HARDY. With 10 Illustrations In Colour by KEITH 
HENDERSON. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s. net. 

THE CHARM OF EDINBURGH. Passages 

Selected and Edited by ALFRED H. HYATT. With 12 
Illustrations In Colour by HARRY MORLEY. Crown 8vo, I 
cloth, gilt top, 5s. net , velvet calf gilt, 7s. 6d. net. I 

THE BOOK OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 

By HILAIRE BELLOC. With facsimile Coloured Illus- 
trations after the original Tapestry. Royal 8vo, cloth, , 
10s. 6d. net. _ > 

PIEDMONT. By ESTELLA CANZIANI and | 
ELKANOUR ROHDE. Illustrated with fifty Reproductions 
of Pictures and many Line Drawings by ESTELLA . 
CANZIANI. Demy 4to, cloth decorated, 21s. net, vellum 
gilt, 31s. 6d. net. { 

A BRITISH DOG IN FRANCE. By e. harrison l 

BARKER, Author of 11 Wayfaring in France,” etc. With 
numerous Illustrations by L. R BRIGHT WELL. Demy j 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND. By qeorge , 

A. B. DEWAR, Author of 11 The Airy Way,” M The Leaning 
Spire,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
6s. net. 

SPANISH ISLAM. A History of the Moslems 

in Spain. By REINHART DOZY. Translated, with 
a Biographical Introduction and additional Notes, by 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES, Translator of “ Epistola: 
Obscurorum Virorum.” With Frontispiece, Map, and Index. 

* Royal 8vo, buckram, 21s. net. ( 

THE DESIRABLE” ALIEN' at Home in . 

Germany. By VIOLET HUNT, Author of ”The I 
Malden's Progress,” etc. With a Preface and Two additional i 
Chapters by FORD MADOX HUEFFER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. f 

BROWNING'S HEROINES. By ETHEL COLBURN 
MAYNE. With a Frontispiece In Colour and other Decora- 
tions by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Large crown 8vo, 
doth, 6s. net. __ __ __ __ 

TALES OF HOFFMANN. Retold from OFFEN- 
BACH’S OPERA by CYRIL FALLS. With Illustrations 
In Colour by A. BRANTINOHAM SIMPSON. Small 4to, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


A CHILD'S BOOK OF STORIES, with illus- 
trations after the Water-Colour Drawings of JESSIE 
WILLCOX SMITH. Fcap. 4to, pictorial cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. By ROBERT 

LOUIS STEVENSON. With Coloured Frontispiece, 24 
full page Illustrations, Title and End-papers by OORDON 
BROWNE, R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE HAPPY TES 1 AM ENT. By charles 

LOUNDSBERRY. With Coloured Illustrations by 
RACHEL MARSHALL. Small 8vo, decorated cover, 
la. net. 

THE SIRE DE MALETROITS DOOR. By 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. In 16mo, decorated 
cover, Is. net. 

THE RAINBOW BOOK. By Mrs. M. H. SPIF.LMANN, 
Author of *' Margery Bedford and Her Friends," etc. With 
a Frontispiece In Colour and 14 Illustrations In Black and 
White by ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R W.S., and many 
others by HUOII THOMSON, R.I., BERNARD PART- 
RIDQE, R.I., LEWIS BAUMER, HARRY ROUN1 REE, 
C. WILHELM, and CARTON MOORE-PARK. Cheaper 
Edition. Large post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

WHAT TOLSTOY TAUGHT. Edited by BOLTON 
HALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s net. 

JIMMY GLOVER AND HIS FRIENDS. By 

JAMES M. OLOVER, Author of " Jimmy Olover His 
Book." With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d net. 

THE ART OF NUINSKY. By oeoffrey whit- 
worth With Illustrations In Colour by DOROTHY 
MULLOCK. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

WHAT IS MUSIC ? By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
With a Frontispiece Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. net. 

FURNITURE t A History and Guide. By ESTHER 
SINQLGTON. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. net. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE* To which is appended a Sketch of 
the Poet's Life by HIMSELF, and a Preface With a 
Portrait by ROSSETTI, and a View of his Favourite Walk. 
A New Edition, Reset 1 hroughout. Fcap. 8vo, doth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

BELISARIUS, GENERAL OF THE EAST. 
A- Drama in Four Aets. By JOHN presland, 
Author of ” Mary Queen of Scots,” “ Manin and the Defence 
of Venice,” “ Marcus Aurelius,” etc. Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt 
top, 5s. net. __ _ __ _ 

SONGS OF CHANGING SKIES. By JOHN 
PRESLAND, Author of " The Deluge, and other Poems,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


NEW 68. NOVELS at all Libraries. 


LOVE t IN £ Tint BILL*. By F K PENNY. With Vljnr He In Colour by 

TUB DOOR THAT HA* NO KEY. By COSMO HAMILTON. 

THE YOUNG LOVELL. By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 

BARBARA OF THE THORN. By NK1TA SYRETT. 

THE SPANISH MARRIAGE. By HELEN MARY KEYNES. 

THE HOME OP THE SEVEN DEVILS. By H. W. C. NEWTS. 


PRODIGALS AND SON*. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 

THE PRICE PAID. By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 

THE DUST OP THE ROAD. By MARJORIE PATTERSON. SkarUy, 

JUSTICE— SUSPENDED. By RICHARD MARSH. 

FAIRFAX AND HU PRIDE. By MARIE VAN VOR*T. 

THE COMMONPLACE AND CLEMENTINE. By MASBL 1NC& 


LONDON « CHATTO * WINDUS, tit ST. MARTIN’S LANS. W.C. 
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Cassell's Announcements 


Just Ready . A Colour Edition of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 

Kidnapped 

Illustrated by W. R. S. STOTT, Price 7s. 6d. net. New Stevenson Prospectus is in 
preparation, and a copy will be reserved on receipt of postcard addressed to the publishers 


From Naval 
Cadet to Admiral 


By ADMIRAI SIR R H HARRIS KCMG KC B 

With 1 2 page* of Illustrations Medium 8vo 
Admiral Hams ban much of interest to tell us in his engrossing narrative vea / 
His book let ms with personal touches There are alto illuminatim. and la/" 
interesting rhapters on great events u> History such as the Cretan trouble* 
of 1897 and the last Boer War Be * 


The Country of 
Sir Walter Scott 


By CHARI FS S Ol COT! 

Profusely Illustrated with exquisite l*hotograph* 

A delightful book for ‘ I hi Scott lover By mean* of the beautiful photo St / 
graphs of mountain valley river lake waterfall castle or abbey the reader 
may live again through the atmosphere of Scott s poems and novel* Bet 


Sketches from 
Nature 


By JOHN MACWIIIKTER RA 
With 24 Colour Plates and 24 Sketches in Half tone on 

grey paper Crown 4to . 

A collection of Colour and Pencil Notes made in Italy and Scotland by this fj/“ 
most papular of landscape painters It forms a companion volume to the 
Macwhirter Sketch Book Ml 


The Revolt of 
Democracy 


The Country of “ The 
Ring and The Book ” 

By SIR FREDFRICK TREVTS Bart GCVO CB LLD 
With Colour Frontisptere and over 80 Photographs 
Not only Browning lovers but all who love a book nrh in descriptive colour |R / 
will wt Iconic Sir Frederick Treves new work He deals with the crime *•*/ 
and describr * the country minutely which Browning deals with in his great 
poem of 21 000 lines A part ol the book i* devoted to a criticism which 
sheds quite a new light on Browning • masterpiece 

Lady Hester Lucy 

StAlihopC A New Light oa her Life and Lava Affairs 

By I RANK HAMEL 

With 20 Illustrations including Portraits Views Facsimile* of letters etc •»/ 
Medium 8vi 

1 his Imnk will do a great deal to diaprl th mystr ry that for so long has » 
enshrouded the name of that extraordinary character L ady 1 ucy Stanhope 

Famous 

Paintings 

(btcund Sene*) With Text and >0 Pictures superbly reproduced bv 

tlu I hree Colour Process on canvas surf are pap r Vul 2 TO/ 

Amnnt other world famed artists who arc represented are KcynnMs »■/• 
Murillo Rossetti Rubens Cainsborough Mcissonirr Millais Corot and m» 
Josef Israels 


Thoughts and 
Afterthoughts 


By Dr Al I RrD RUSSL1 WALl AC T 
With a short life of the Author in addition to many hithtito unpuhli*h«d 
letters which throw fttsh light upon the lives at Russel Wallace* 
contemporaries and two Portiaits Large crown 8vu 
In view of the present I abour Unrest thmughnut the country and ol the 2/8 
fact that the theme of thi* volume is Higher Wage* for all the look ' 
should create something like a sensation Bet 


By HERBfcRT BFFRBOIIM 1KIT 
With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author bv I S barren RA 
and Deeorationi by I oval Fraser 

In his new volume the most widely reviewed book of essay* »f tb « **on ^ . 
th- famous Actor Manager and Ustcr of I li* Majesty ■ Th alre write* w th O/"* 
all that brilliancy of witty epigram and shrewdness of observation which have 
characterised most of his public utterance BBI 


Warwick 

Deeping’s 

Latent Romance 

The White 
Gate «/. 


!>T ORY of tha way of a man with 
a maid — a strong souled man a 
crushed hopeless maid cursed with a mother 
with a past and unwholesome reputation 
and ways How Richard Skelton in his 
masterful manner wooed and won Constancr 
Brent forcing her to learn how to live when 
sho only wished to die thus evolving a 
charming womanhood from a depressing 
morbid girlhood. Conns the subject of a do 
hghtful story told in the authors best manner 





All the Dr« i mg Ron anecs and Works 
^ an now published 1 y 1 he II wise of 
Cassell These are — 

.Ht IIOUST OF SPIES 
siNcr Rin 
FOX FARM 

JOAN OF I FIT TOWTR 
IHF RUSI OF ROME 
A WOMANS WAR 
MAD BARBARA 
THF RED SAINT 
UTHFR AND IGRA1NE 
THF SLANDERERS 
1 OVF AMONG THE RUINS 
BTR1RAND OF BRITANS 
BFSS OF TFIE WOODS 
THE SrVEN S 1 RFAMS 
THE RF 1 URN OF THE PFT1I 
COAT 


Falter particulars arc contained in a Deeping Prospectus, 
a copp of Which Wit! be sent on receipt of post • card 

CASSELL & CO„ LTD . LA BELLE SAUVACE, LONDON, EC 
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LITERATURE 


THE 

ENGLISH 

NOVEL 

BY 

TROF. GEO. SAINTSBURY 

5/* net 


EXTRACT FROM FIRST PRESS NOTICE 
ATHENAEUM, SEPT. 6H1 

"TTis somewhat curious that no 
-L complete* study of this subject 
has previously appeared though many 
valuable contributions towards its 
history and criticism have been made* 
(as by Prof. Raleigh and others) , while a 
bibliography of its origins has quite 
recently been publislu*d by Mr. Esdaile ; 
but we may consider ourselves feirtunate 
that the task has at length been under- 
taken by Prof. Saintsbury. A lifetime 
spent in reading all the tine literature of 
the world and all the remaining literature 
of France and England, in writing about 
it and in teaching it, lias, given him a 
grasp of his subject that can hardly be 
equalled by any critic of to-day. He has 
never hesitated, when expressing his 
opinions, to sacrifice the dignity of the 
chair to a decisive raciness of pronounce- 
ment which leaves its mark once for all 
on the mind, and he has in this volume 
pretermitted that attempt at obtaining 
minute accuracy of expression by inter- 
polated qualifications which has ex- 
asperated generat ions of readers . Rarely 
indeed has a more illuminating and 
pleasant textbook of literature been 
offered to the public.” 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SAME SERIES 
LYRIC POETRY By JLRNEST RHYS 

ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND 
SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY 

By Yroi, JAMES SL.1H, M A , University of Fdin- 

bntgh. 

ENGLISH EPIC & HEROIC POETRY 

By VtoL W. MACNfcILE DIXON, M.A , Umveruty 
of Glasgow. 


J. * MKT ft SONS, LTD., M, ALDINE HOWE, KOTOW »T., W.C. 


FROM PITMAN'S y, 

EARLY AUTUMN LIST, 


POLLYANNA 

THE GLAD BOOK. 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER. 

“A VERITABLE GUIDE TO GLADNESS." 

— Bookman. 

“ Smilcful,” ••Tearful,*’ •• Winaome,” “ PlMwut.” 
** Wholesome,” ••Fun,*’ ** P.tho. ” •• Intfeniou..” 

••Skilful,** *• K n i i f ii ML" etc., tto, — Vide Vresa. 


Another Strikingly CleVer Novel. 

,, PIERROT 
h IN TOWN h 

A Fantastic Comedy on the Subject of Youth 
and Age. 

By HELEN ASHTON. 


TRAVELLING PALACES. BvR A FLETCHER. Author 
of ( Sti unships The Stmt of IhtJi Dev# lopment,” etc* etc* 
Demy bvo, Illustrations, 10 s. 6d. ml 

THE MOST HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE 

BATH. A descriptive and Historical account. By the Rev. 
foci I YN PERKINS, M A , Sicrist nd Minor Canon of West* 
iiuuster Abbey Demy 8\o, 40 lllustrdUorm, 7®. 64 . art. 

THE NEW MAN* A Portrait Study o' the Latest T>pc By 
PHI I IP OlISUS, Author of “Tht 1 igbth Year. * etc , ds. 64 . art 

INSECT LIFE t Its Why and Where form. By 

HUUi K 1 C. STANLEY, FIS 2 5 Illustrations, 3 s. 44 . «*t» 

WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE. A universal 

biographical trr rd of tl o Contemporary Stage, including Managers, 
])ramati*tb Lutics, etr Tditod by JOHN rARKEIL N«* 

I ditiou, tboruiighly rt\ iscd and brought up to date. Cloth. 

6s. net I eathci, 8s. 64 . net, 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

(lu Pitman's “All Red" Setto) Bv the Hon. B. K. WISH. 
Second Edition revised. 18 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7 s. 64 . not 

THE HISTORY OF BELGIUM. (181S-1868.)* 

Waterloo to the Death of I eopold I With SynopMs of Bsl|iap 
History from ( sear to Waterloo New J ditiou. By Df METRICS 
C BOULGJ R Author of 14 Belgium of the Boigiaiti," etc. or 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 18 c net 

THE AMERICAN STATESMANS YEAR BOOK, 

From Official Reports of tie United States Government. ttsta 
Reports, Consular Adtlrts, and Foreign Document*. Bdlwo # 
j. WALKER McSPADDKN. Buckram. 115s pp. Demy Sw, 
10 s. 64 . net 1, V 
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S0ME IMPORTANT BOOK 

F '•* Published by Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 





/'raw *• Mother Goubo." 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK OF 
PICTURES. 

Containing 44 Plates in Colour, and an Introduction by Slit A. T. QU 1 LLER- 
COUCH rg M ). Crown 4to. 15s. net. 

Also a larg t Paper Edition , limited to 1000 copies , numbered and signed 
bp the Artist . i*2 2i, nef. 

MOTHER GOOSE: The Old Nursery Rhymes. 

Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Square Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 6a# net. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, With specially engraved large Plates, limited 
to 1000 copies, numbered, and signed by the Artist . 25 s. net. 


OLD ITALIAN LACE. By ELISA RICCI, i VoLs. Crown folio. With numerous Plates 
in Colour and Photogravure, and Half-tone. £6 6>. net. . 

THE CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF SIR FREDERICK 

COOK, Bert. Edited by HERBERT COOK, M.A..FS.A. In Three Volumes. Demy4to. 

Vol. I. Italian School. Now Ready. £6 6a. net. ; or the j Vols. £ IS net. 

FRENCH COLOUR-PRINTS OF THE XVIII CENTURY. With S o Plates in 

Colour and an Introductory Treatise bv MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. Demy 4to. £2 2a. net. 

ARS UNA— SPECIES MILLE. Each Volume Crown 8vo. With 6oo Illustrations. 6s. net. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

Art in Spain end Portugal. By Art in Flanders. By MAX MOOSES, 

MARCEL DIEUI.AFOY, Membre de Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, From "Tic C»ui««uc of Uia 

I’lnstitut. Antwerp 

ANNALS AND MEMOIRS OF THE COURT MY FATHER t 

OF PEKIN. By EDMUND MVCKHOUSK and Personal and Spiritual 

L O. P. BLAND, Joint- Authors of “China under the Reminiscences. 

press Dowager. 1 * Royal 8 vo. Illustrated. 16 s.net. jj y KS TELLE W. 

STEAD. Illustrated . 

TURKISH REMINISCENCES. By SIDNEY Demy 8vo. 10 s. net. 

WHITMAN, Author of 44 German Memories," etc 7s. 6d« net 

YALE. By GEORGE MOORE. ,rd volume ot •« Hail ami 

Farewell.” Uniform with “ Ave," and “Salve” Crown OP I* 1 X Lirs. 

8 vo. 6a. By H. HOLIDAY. 

Illustrated in Colour and 

A CONFEDERATE GIRL'S DIARY, a D.ar> of | Black - and - White, from 

the American Civil War. By SARAH MORGAN DAWSON. pictures by the Author. Thr i.n* w T. STKAD. 

Illustrated. Deiny 8vo. 6s. net. Royal 8vo. 16 s. net. ^ 

EMINENT FIGURES IN FRENCH HISTORY. Each Volume lArge Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10 a. net. 


MY FATHER t 


Personal and Spiritual 
Rcminlsoanacs. 

/ 

By KSTEL 1 .K W. 
STEAD. Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

*' 

REMINISCENCES 


OF MY LIFE. 


By H. HOI. I DAY . 
Illustrated in Colour and 
Black - and - W hi to, from 

. ~A‘~ 


pictures by the Author. 
Royal 8vo. 1 6 s. net. 

Tlio l.i is W T. STEAD. 


Mirabeau. By LOUIS BARTHOU, Premier of France. 


The Duchease de Chevreuse. By LOUIS 
BATTlFOt.. 


FIFTY CARICATURES. By MAX BEKRBOHM. Small Crown 4 to. 6 a.net. 

THE RENAISSANCE. By ARTHUR, COUNT GOBINEAU. Demy 8 vo. Illus. i0a.net. 

THE COLLECTED ESSAYS OF EDMUND GOSSE, C.B, LL.D. 

5 Vols. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. net each. 

I. XVII. Century Stadia.. II. Goaaip in a Library. III. Critiaal Kit-Kata. 

IV. French Profile*. V. Portrait* and Skatohea. 

THE ROMANCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
CARIBOU. By A. RADCLYFFE dugmore. 

Illustrated with Photographs by the Author. 

. Imp. 8 vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

From MAX BftKRHOHM’S 

“Csricatuie*.” Conquests of Science Serifs. 

^ , \ xHach Volume Demy 8 vo. With nearly too Plates. 6 s. net. 

^LIGHTSHIPS AND UGHTHOUSES. By f. a. talbot. 

>1 ( FUIES AND FIRE FIGHTING. By Chief KENLON, Head of the 
■\ New York Fire Brigade, and ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 

IpM^CTICAL CINEMATOGRAPHY. By F. A. TALBOT, Author ot Figm Nrwlouu , taIld caribou." 

Crown 8 vo* With many Illustration*. 3ta-Me.net. 

ihadL? . V*.-, . ... .ha .. < • * 


Ftom " Newfoundland Caribou.' 
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BLACKWOODS’ 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 
NOVELS 

New Cabinet Edition, in 17 Volumes , at One 
Shilling net per Volume , cloth gilt . 

Messrs Blackwood ire Uc on1\ publishers of the 
compute wmksol Cator^c. J hot mil fot the first time a 
•K t of the no\els is to Ik had it Om Shilling net per 
Volunu l m vdue and get up the i dition liis not 1 k,cii 
excelled 


Adam Bede. - \<»ls 

Tbe Mill on 

Tbe Floss. . \ »ls 

Silas Marner. 

The Lilted Veil. 1 Vol 
Brother Jacob. 


Scenes of Clerical 
Life. 2 Vols 
Romola. -\«»ls 
Fella Holt. 2 Vol 
Middlemarch. ^\ols 
Daniel Deronda. 

3 % ols 


Sir William Arrol. A Memoir. b> 

SikKOBJRI PURViS M \ XI I) , tonncrly MP 
lm PcUrlwjtoiiph 5>, mt 

The Silent India. Being Tale* and 

Sketches of the Masses. B\ I icul Colonel S 
J IHOMSON, C 11 , IMS With Illustrations 

10s. 6d. mt 

Madame Meeker. H or Family and 

her Friends, with some account of her 
Husband's three Administrations. By 

MARK R PAklv\ Wi h Illustrations 

12s. 6d. mt 

The Shetland Pony. u v oivui 1 s 

and ANNI JKJI (■! AS With til Ap|x.ndix on The 
Making of the Shetland Pony. By J COSSAK 
iWAKl With C.ravuro aim otlut Illustrations 

10s. ne 

Andrew Jameson, Lord 

Ardwall. j» v johm uuuian vwji 

Portrut 3s. 6d. mt 

The Winepress. A Tale of War. By 

AIJRI 1 ) NOYLS 4 a. 6d. net 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Writ in Water. By SIDNi Y ( C-Rll K, 

Author of ‘Hu hs epers of the (.ate, * One (.toweled 
Hour Ac With Illustration by AL1 KI D 
IM VRS1 


With Illustration 


AL 1 KI D 


The Mercenary, a Taio of The 

Thirty Years* War. By W J 1 CCOll, Author 
of “ ihe Background 1 The Second City, Ac 

Scenes from a Subaltern’s 

Life. By c I C. II SON 

Thakur Pertab Singh. And other 

Tales. By i>«K CHARI LS CROS 1 HWAI 1 E 

The Pomanders. By Arthur 

m I i RLLSS, Au hor of “ Ihe Cirecr ot Kembole,” 
“ Willie, in the Isle of Man (and After). 1 * 


Wfflws Blackwood ft Sosa, Edinburgh and London. 


Some of Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS' new 
and forthcoming AUTUMN BOOKS 


IRISH LITERARY A MUSICAL STUDIES. 

By ALmriJ Pirceval Gravls, President of the Irish 
Literary Society Crown 8vo 250 pp 6s* net. 
Includes papers on Mangan, Prrguson LcPanu Bunting, Alllngtaam, 
Petrie, Early Irish Religious Poetry Religious Songs of Connacht, Celtlo 
Nature Poetry, An Iribh Winder Book etc etc 

COLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH IN THE 
WEST COUNTRY 1 Their Friendship, 
Work, and Surrounding* By Prof Knight, 
ILD With 18 Illustrations by Ldmund H New. 
Pem> 8vo 356 pp 7b. 6d. net 

ENJOYMENT OF POETRY. By Max Tastman, 
I ecturer at Columbi 1 University C rown 8vo 240 pp. 
4 *. 6d. net 

This bo >k contains a close analysis of poetic impulse In p< rceptlon, 
In conversation and in literature, which the author holds to be one and the 
same. He trice s the main Impulses of the human mind— towards material 
or Imaginative re allsatlon— and Illustrates them in the very beginnings of 
i xperlencr in ihe play of children in the origin and growth or language 
In slant, and profanity In everyday conveisstion, and finally in hooka of 
poctiy and science 

ANOTHER BOOK OF THE SIRENS. By 

Kaxiimlil WirsoN Fcap 8vo 2 a. 6 d.net 
Mi Wilson his the tab temperament with Its gaiety, sparkle, and 
li ippy reckh ssness, and ho h » the d duty wit and fancy of tne poet — - 


Literary World 


Just Ready. Uniform Edition In Three Vols., In blue 
dungarees . Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 

JOHN MASEFIELD'S FAMOUS 
SEA-CHANTIES & YARNS 

(i) SALT-WATER BALLADS. \ Clnsw ick Press 

Reprint I 28 pp \bew b /i/m m tn the Press 

v NIK FKN1 SI SHACKI FT ON carried tithe South Pole a copy 
of the 1 Irst 1 dition of this nre Ik A 

(ii) A MAINSAIL HAUL. A Revised and greatly 
I nlar^cd I dition finely printed at the Chiswick 
Press -01 pp 


(iii) BALLADS AND POEMS. 


104 pp 

|l ourth J h HUtnd 


BINYON (LAURENCE). Ode*. A Clnsw ick Press 
Reprint of this ran book C own 8vo 2a. 6d. net 

SACKVILLE (MARGARET). Songs of Aphro 
dite and other Poems. Fcap 4to 4a. 6d. net 

EARLY POEMS. B> M A IX my 121110 3a.6d.net 

DAVIES (WILLIAM H.). Foliage: Various 
Poems, fcap 8\o la. 6d. net 

DAVIES (WILLIAM H.). New Poems. Newly 

imprinted fcapftvo la.6d.net [Suud ihoumind 

GIBSON (WILFRID W.). Dally Bread. Ihe 

Three Books, newly printed in One Volume With a 
new lak ,tdd<d Clown 8\o 3 a. 6 d.net 

KILBURN (H.). The Apprentice at Prayer 
and other Poems. Sm 8vo 3a. 6d. net 

WEAVING (WILLOUGHBY.). Poems. Crown 
8\o 2a.6d.net. 

ASH LEY -DODD (G. L.). Fishing Rhymes. 

Crown 8 vo Cloth 2a. net, wrapper, la. net 

DARBISHIRE (R. SHELBY.). A Holiday in 
Verse. Royal ic»mo la.6d.net 


Savlle Series. Demy ISmo. Paper boards, is. net. 
New Volumes. 

HELEN’S MIRROR AND OTHER POEMS. 

By 1 I I2AU1 111 WlSTI KMA 1 N. 

POEMS. By Mic 11 An Hesiliini 
REULLERA. By ls\AC GRFC.ORY SMITH, DU 
TEMPERS. By W ( arlos Williams 


Vigo Cabinet Series. Roy l6mo. Cloth, Is. 6d. net / 
wrapper. Is. net.— New Volumes. 

SONGS UNDER SAIL. By C fox Smith 

THE NORTHERN SEA 1 A Legend of the 
Norwegian Fiords. By John G Iaylor. With 
16 Illustrations by the Author. 

IRELAND’S VEILS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Ethel Roli- Wheeler. 

CELTIC MEMORIES AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Nokrbys J. O'Conor 

GLIMPSES OF THE UNSEEN. By W. Robert 

Hall 


LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, CORK ST, W. 
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THE BOOKMAN. 


S1DGWICK & JACKSON’S 

AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Uniform with M Sailinl Ships nod Their Story* va 

SHIPS AND WAYS OF OTHER DAYS. 


By E KEBLk CHATTERTON With o\er 100 
Illustrations Coloured Frontibpicce by Charlks 
Dixon, R I In designed cover J'xtra Royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 16 s. net 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. 


With a Preface by LORD KlLBRACkiN, and an 
Introduction and No'es Tdited by F ST DC .WICK 
Illustrated with Portraits and from Contemporary 
Views , Photogravure frontispiece, ^ ( oloured Plates 
24 other Plates, and many Drawings in the Jext 
Large Square 8vo, buckram gilt boxed, 10 s. 6d. net 
Prospectus on application 

THE WILD HARP. 


A Selection from Irish Poetry By KA 111 AK 1 N 1 
TYNAN Printed with Decorative Borders of ( el tic 
Design to every page, and a 1 ltle page designed in 4 
Colours by Miss C, M Watis Medium 8 vo designed, 
cloth gilt, 7 s. 6d. net 

UMBRIA. PAST AND PRESENT. 


By MARY LOVL 1 1 CAMLRON With 26 Draw 
ings by C G Vfnan/i and 15 I'hotogiaphs b\ C 
Benvfnuti Crown 8\o, cloth gilt, 6s. net 


ATTA TROLL. 


Iranslalcd from tin (rctman of ill INI by 111 kman 
Scm 1 1 AUKk, with an IntnKluction ami Notes by Di 
Oscar Lp vy With Illustrations by W11 1 * Poc an\ 
and Head and lailpieics by IIokaci 1 v\i or 
Small foolscap 8vo, halt pan hnicnt, gilt bonds, 
3 s. 6d. net 

OLD CHINATOWN. 

A Book of Pictures by AK SOLD Cl Nllll With 
Text by W11 1 Irwin gi Photogiaphs oi T lit in the 
C hinetc Quarter °f *» an f rancisco, which was entirely 
destroyed in the gtcat disastei of iyoi Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7 s. 6d. net 


EDINBURGH REVISITED. 


By JAM 1 S BON 1 With Illustrations by H \nslii 
Fiiilhjr New edition, revised by the Authoi 
1 xtra C rown Kvo t loth gilt, 5s. net 

New Fiction . 


THE UNCONSCIOUS QUEST. 


By L RL 1 D MAI HI SON Crown Kvo, 6 s. 

PELLE THE CONQUEROR. 


By MARI IN ANDLRbRN NLXO Translated from 
the Danish Ciown 8vo, 6s. 

THE COCKATOO. 


A bchool btory by MAX KITH NBLRG Illus- 
trated, 5 s. Afeh> Drama . 

COLOMBINE. 

A Fantasy by REGINALD ARKLL With Illus- 
trations, Is. net 

THE PRICE OF THOMAS SCOTT. 


A Play in Throe Acts By 1 L 1 ZAB 1 111 B\kl R 
author of “ Chains Crown Kvo, cloth 2 s. net 
paper Is. 6d. net 

THE EDUCATION OF Mr. SURRAGE. 


A Play in Four Acts By ALLAN MONKHOUSl , 
author of “Mary Broome " Crown Kvo, elntli, 2 s. 
net , paper, Is. 6d. net 

THE POLITICIANS. 


A Comedy in Four Acts By B RANK C. I AYION 
(“Stephen Andrew") Crown 8vo, eluth, 2 s. net 

paper, ls.6d. net 

THE EMANCIPATION. 


A Play in Three Acts By LLONARD INKSTLR 
Each, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net paper, Is. 6d. net 

POEMS. 

By R C PHILLIMORE With an Introduction by 
JOHN Maswi n Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. net 


y ADAM STREET, A DELPHI, LONDON, WC 


The Nelson Announcements 


NOW READY . 

The Marquis 
of Montrose 

JOHN BUCHAN. 

With 16 lull page illustrations in Photogravure, and 
with 11 Maps and Plans of battles 

Cloth, gilt top, 7 s. 6d. net. 
Mr Buchan has produced a careful study of the 
career of one who was probably the greatest 
Scottish soldier He has told the story of Montrose 
as it should be told — as a straightforward narrative, 
which exceeds 111 interest the most fantastic romance 
1 he campaigns are followed in detail, and an attempt 
is made to estimate Monttose’s work, both as a 
statesman and as a soldier 

* A wr 1 thy menu 11 il fin ly illusti ited lit « raid 1 1 a dull man who 

raid ri 1 1 su h « m iwiifc t dc with ut i stilting of thi pulst or an enlarge 
nient i t tin si irit — Dat/v \ett i and Liadtr 
' Mi Hik bins h k t 1 tn iguitii c nt r ntiibutien to tlit philosophy of 
hist iy he 111 ik< his r 1 lirs fill thrMf ‘Intsstf the person llity of 

Monti st mil 111 ill his 1 ul lu pc hi y ml 1 uvati londurt run to the* and 
div el lus birbftt Us ixiruti n was controlled b> dti instil motives and 
urns — Datlv Chromite 

1 hi 11 1 ul thirdly li 111 tl | ik s of rrminre i men ittriitivc figure 
tli 111 the uiihii p\ Mn pussot M nil se The « ueei i f su h i hno of fact 
111 the h 111 U it stub i wntir t hiti u is Mr Buchan ei ul 1 n t fill to mult 
in a 1 k rt ils rLiug an 1 sust uurd interest — J toning Standard & St 
James s 6 a rUt 

The Great Armada 

RICHARD HALE. 

Cloth, gilt top, fully illustrated, net. 

In this new volume the author makes a careful 
historical «*tudy of the origin, progress, and defeat 
of the famous expedition which Philip of Spam 
launched against England in the “ spacious tunes 
of Great Elizabeth ” He deals with a subject of 
which patriotic Englishmen nevei weary, but he 
does so in a novel and attractive manner, taking 
advantage of the recent discovenes connected with 
the fate of the foundeied ships of the Spanish fleet 

NELSON LIBRARIES. 

New Volumes Just Ready. 


RULES OF THE GAME 

bin aki Edward Whitl 7 d. net. 

Cottection Nelson ( French). 

VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MON JARDIN 

Aliuionsj. Karr Is. net 

HERNANI, MARION DE LORME 

Victor Huuo Is. net 

VICTOR HUGO — RACONTfe PAR UN 
T^MOIN DE SA VIE Vols I and II 

IS. each net 

Wilting t tin (.OlTllTIOM \1 LSON tlu Daily ( hronuJt em - 
* Hits If mttfiillv 1 n stilled b i ks published it Is mthiil isi s 1\ i bile ill 
1 ngl in 1 ix thi v dt hi 1 1 inc Refuting t i recently issue I \ luuu m this 
Sms ontitle I RETOUR DU TLOT, l\ But*, the vmt r i utimu*. 

Brul i, t> < All Sir tv her jtu mine ly whuli she is s mil kn wn Ins 
nbtaim I i wide pi pul uit> m hci own ceuutiy by her miik il nly svmi itlu ti* 
st m cb of rrtm h f imtiy life ss it is list'd in 1 1 wet in Inti it in ini tgine 1 
by thi 1 nglish tounst Thin new n >vcl (Rrtour du I kt) bln uld find a 
he u ty welcome in our it untiv 

Netson*s Encyclopaedic Library • 

An ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE 

VoIa 1 , II , And 111 IS. each, net 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 

35. Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; Park side, Edinburgh. 















GAY & HANCOCK’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 

* By THOMAS XNGOLDSBY, Xsq. 

With Twelve Illustrations In four Colours by 

CHARLXS FOULARD. 

Ordinary Edition size 134 In by 10 In Cloth gilt, extra boxed, 

10a. 6d« net 

Edition dc Luxe (100 copies only), signed printed on hand 
t made paper, bound In best vellum, 81 1 la 6d. net 

POEMS OF PASSION. ; 1 
POEMS OF PLEASURE. 

By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

With 20 Coloured Plates by DUDLEY TENNANT. 

Size 111 In by 9 in. 300 pages. Cloth, gilt extra. IBs. net 

pAA Copies printed on Hand -made Paper, and bound fn 
SI III th e bc8t Vellum, Signed by the Author and Artist 
aPVV i2 2a. Od. net 


A SEA ANTHOLOGY. 

By AIsFRXD RAWLINGS. 

An attractively produced volume edited and 
Illustrated by ALFRED RAWLINGS 
Uniform with “ A Flower Anthology 

Size 7 by 51 In With Twelve 3 eoloured 
seascapes. Limp cloth, gilt, 3a. 6d. n< t 
Velvet persian, 6a. net 


A lliterative ^ infants and 

nomaues F0R Invalids. 

By W. HAMMOND, B.A. 

(Sometime Exhibitioner of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge), 
and JOHN COWIX, B.A. 

(Sometime Scholar of Balllol College Oxford) 

An exceedingly amusing Alphabet with alliterations on left hand 
page facing humorous drawing on right Size 9 in by 74 in , 
with 26 full-page Illustrations in four colours 2a, 6d. net 


Stranger on the Aventine 

By LimCI MIXiNX RAX. 

With Four Coloured Illustrations by 
C A. SHEEHAN 
Cr 8vo , cloth gilt, 2a. 6d. net 

A delightful hi *rv of a prominent Koiimm family wh< 
sneruly listen lo S Paul s teaching hoping thereby 
It h »\t thf ir little son s c yt sight restored to him 


ROMANTIC DAYS IN TI 
EARLY REPUBLIC 

By MARY a CRAWFORD 

Demy 8vo , with 68 Half-tone lltustratf 
Cloth gilt extra. 7s. 6d. net 


NEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

THE “ STORY HOUR” SERIES. 1 

1. BIRDS’ XMAS CAROL, by Kate D«gka Wi«W 

2. THE GREEN DOOR, by Mary E. Wfflriu. 

3. THE GOLDEN DOG, by dan Louse Banharn. 

4. FLOWER LEGENDS, by Bertha P. Standee 

Size 64 by 54 in 96 pp Four 3-colour Illustrations 
Cloth gilt picture wrapper la. 6d. act each 


London : GAY V HANCOCK, Ltd., 12 nnd 13, Henriettn Street, Strnnd. 


Wyman & Sons Limited 


Largest Installation of Monotypa and Linotypa 
Machines in the Kingdom 
Fine Art Miebla and other Presses for best 
Bookwork 


High-class Rotary Machinery for half-tone 
printing and quadruple Presses producing 16, 
20, 24, 28 and 32 pp. papers at 30,000 per 
honr, folded 


Newspaper, Book 

and 

General Printers 

and Lithographers 


Binding Plant complete, including the latest 
machines for Case-making end Casing-In 


Books sat op by Monotype, submitted entire in 
proof, printed end bound complete 


' BOOKSTALL CONTRACTORS ON LONDON A NORTH WESTERN, GREAT WESTERN AND , 
t OTHER RAILWAYS 

Wholesale Booksellers end Newsagents u Railway, Press and General Advertising Contractors * j 

LONDON AND READING 

♦N, * 
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From Hodder & Stoughton’s Autumn List of Novels 



__ _ 



to. 

THE WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE. 

Anthor of “Running Water,” “ The Broken Road.” "The Four Feathers,” 

TOE POISON BELT. 

Author of “ The I*ost World,” etc. 

By A. TL W. Mason 

etc. 

By Sir A. Conan Doyle da 

6s. 

76d. 


ELDORADO. 

Author of 44 The Scarlet Pimpernel,” etc. 

By the Baroness Orczy 

6s. 


HER LADYSHIPS CONSCIENCE. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 

Author of 44 Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” etc. 

6s. 


GENERAL JOHN REGAN. 

Author of 41 Spanish Gold,*’ 4< The Search Party ” etc. 

By George A. Birmingham 

6s« 


THE STORY OF WAITSTILL BAXTER. 

Author of 44 Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 41 Mother Carey,” etc. 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin 

6s. 


T. TEMBAROM. 

Author of 44 The Shuttle,” etc. 

By Frances Hodgson Burnett 

6s. 


A DOUBTFUL CHARACTER. 

Author of 44 The Notorious Miss Lisle,” etc. 

By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 

6s. 


THE MISCHIEF MAKER. 

Author of “ The Illustrious Prince,” etc. 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim 

6s* 


THE PRINCE'S SHADOW. 

Author of 44 Saints in Society,” etc. 

SNOW UPON TOE DESERT: 

Author of 44 A Lame Dog’s Diary,” etc. 

By Mrs. Baillie Saunders 

By S« Macnaughtan 

6s. 

6s. 


RED WRATH 

Author of 44 Barbe of Grand Bayou,” etc. 

By John Oxenham 

6s. 


A TRAP TO CATCH A DREAM. 

Author of 44 St. Quin.” 

TESS H ARCOURT * A Novel of Wagner's Ring. 

Author of 44 Tamsie.” 

By Dion Clayton Calthrop 

6s. 


By Rosamond Napier 

6s. 


MRS. DAY'S DAUGHTERS. 

Author of 44 The Patten Experiment.” 

By Mary E. Mann 

6s. 


TOE IRON TRAIL. By Rex Beach 

Author of 44 The Barrier,” 44 The Spoilers,” 44 The Net,” 44 The Nc'er-do-Well,” etc. * 

6s. 


THE UNWILLING ADVENTURER. 

Author of 44 The Red Thumb Mark.” 

By R. Austin Freeman 

6s. 


THE LOVE THAT LASTS. 

Author of 44 The Shutters of Silence,” etc. 

By G. B. Burgin 

6 s. 


A TATTER OF SCARLET. • A Novel of the Commune. 

Author of 44 The Smugglers,” etc. 

By S. R. Crockett 

6s. 


DINAH LEAVES SCHOOL. 

Author of 44 The Unwilling Schoolgirl.” Illustrated in colour. 

By Marjory Royce 

5s. 


CUPID GOES NORTH. 

Author of 44 Lord Richard in the Pantry,” 41 The Sorting Instinct.” 

By Martin Swayne 

6s. 


THE GRIP OF THE PAST. 

Author of 44 Wine on the Lees,” 44 The Red Reaper,” etc. 

By Jo A* Steuart 

~6s. 


THE PLAYERS. By Sir William Magnay 

Author of 44 The Fall of a Star,” The Red Chancellor,” 44 Fauconberg,” etc. 

6s. 


THE LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS. 

Author of "The Little Hour of Peter Wells,” etc. 

By David Whitelaw 

6s. 


NOVEMBER JOEt The Detective of the Woods. 

Author of 44 Don Q.” 

By Hesketh Pritchard 

6s. 

-*» 

THE HEART OF A HERO. A Novel of Wolfe of Quebec. 

Author of 44 Rose of Blenheim,” etc. 

By Morice Gerard 

6s. 


WHEN LOVE CALLED. 

Author of 41 When I was Czar.” 

By A. W. Marchmont 

6s. 


HEARTS COURAGEOUS. 

Author of “The Kingdom of Slender Swords.” 

By Hallie Erminie Rives 

6s. 


THE FLIRT. 

Author of 44 Monsieur Beaucaire.” 

By Booth Tarkington 

6s. 


MY LADY'S GARTER. By Jacques Futrelle 

MY Wire's HIDDEN LIFE. An Extraordinary Anonymous Chronicle 

_6s. 

6s. 


BOND OR FREE? 

Author of 44 David Lyall's Love Story,” etc. 

By David Lyall 

6s. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS. 

Author of 44 The Fairweathers,” 44 The Last of Their Race,” etc. 

By Annie So Swan 3s. 6d# 

# A 

Hodder A Stoughton invite readers of The Bookmen to write to them for pertieulere of the 
above Novels. A Postcard requesting such information will ha attended to without delay. 

; 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, WARWICK SQUARE, LQNOON, E.C. 
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BELL S OCTOBER LIST 


Masm. BELL'S full Autumn List will be not 
post free on application. 


RICHARD WAGNER : Compeer of Open. 

By JOHN P. RUNC1MAN, Musical Critic to the 
“ Saturday Review.” Demy 8vo. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE COMEDY OF MANNERS 

PROM KTHRRBOE TO FARQUHAR 

A History. By JOHN PALMER, sometime Scholar of 
Balllol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. With 12 Illustrations. 
10a. 6d. net. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 

By Or. J. HOLLAND ROSE. New. cheaper and revised 
edition. In one volume. With Maps and Plans. 6s. net. 

HORACE WALPOLE’S WORLD 

A Study of Whig Society In the XVIllth Century. By 
ALICE D. GREENWOOD. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 
12s. 6d. net. 

DEMOCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND 

Translated from the French of ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 
With an Introduction by DOWNIE STEWART, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6a. net. 

ROUND ABOUT A POUND A WEEK 

A Study of Life amongst the Working Classes of South 
London. By Mrs. PEMBER REEVES. Crown 8vo. 
2a. 6d. net. 

THE FUTURE OF THE THEATRE 

By JOHN PALMER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

TORYISM: A Political Dialogue 

By KEITH FEIL l NG, M.A., Fellow of All Souls. 
With an Introduction by F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. Small 
crown 8vo. 2a. 6d. net. 

The Future of the Women’s Movement 

By Mrs. H. M. SWANW1CK. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. FAWCETT, President of the National Union of 
Woman’s Suffrage Societies. Crown 8vo. 2a. 6d. net. 


TWENTY NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 

Bohn’s Popular Library 

The Pioneer Serica of Cheep Reprints in New 
end Distinctive format. 


Tastefully bound in Cloth, ONE SHILLING NET. 


” They are admirably handy ; the covers arc thin and 
slightly flexible, but strong ; the paper Is thin, but not 
flimsy ; and the type is dear. . . . Such works should speak 
for themselves ; their quality is undeniable."- Athemruni. 


WRITE TO-DAY far a copy ef the praspactoa, 
history of the famms “Bob** Libraries” from their 
to the present day. 


G. BELL t SONS, UA., Portugal Stoat, London, W.C. 


GEORGE ALLEN & Co.’s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HANS HOLBEIN, 
THE YOUNGER 

By A. B. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Assistant Keeper of the Corporation Art Galleiy, Birmingham. 

This exhaustive work contains 252 Illustrations, including 24 
In Colour. Demy 4to. Cloth. Two Volumes. S3 3a. net. 

WINTER SPORTS IN 
SWITZERLAND 

By E. F. BENSON 
With 12 Colour Plates by C. Flemlng-Wllllams and 47 other 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 4to. Cloth. lSu.net. 


THE BIRTH OF THE OPAL 

A Child's Fancies 

By DAPHNE ALLEN (aged 14) 

With 12 Illustrations in Colour and 66 In Black-and-White. 
Crown 4to. Picture Cover. 5s. net. 


THE 


ART 


MEANING OF 

By PAUL OAULTIER 

Translated by H. dr E. Baldwin. With 28 full-page Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 


THE 

RHESUS OF EURIPIDES 

Translated by Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., Lltt.D. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2a. net ; paper covers, 1*. net. 

• rite graulul rciidmng is sum thing to k tl with [»l< sup .ini intercut.” 
— 1 tmm 

“ 1 1 oughtful, j oiultalin/f and okfI jh rtu. lntiri 1 eta tun is " — f| ehtmtmltr 
Ga.etU 


FLEMISH TALES 

A Volume of Verse. By J. REDWOOD ANDERSON 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3a. 6d. net. 


County Churches Series 

KENT (in Two Vols ) By FRANCIS GRAYLING 
With 47 Illustrations. Pocket size. Cloth. 

2s. 6d. net per Volume 

TWO BOOKS by STRINDBERG 

Translated by CLAUD FIELD, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net each. 

HISTORICAL MINIATURES 
ZONES OF THE SPIRIT 

With Portrait of Strindberg. 

MY DOG 

By M. MAETERLINCK 

Translated by A. 1 eixelra de Mattos. With 6 Colour Plates 
by CECIL ALD1N. Pott 4to. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


NeW Novels. Crown 8vo. 
THE HOOP OF 


Cloth. 6s. each. 

GOLD 

By OEORGE FORD. Author of "The Larrainys,” 4c. 

BORN OF A WOMAN 

By GREGORY SABEN 


LONDON! GEORGE ALLEN 0 CO., LTD., 
44>5. Rathbon. Place. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 

NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. 

With Illustrations by the Author, and 12 additional 
* Illustrations In colour by Joseph M. Oleeson. 4to, 
8s. net. [Shortly 

MRS. CRAIK— WARWICK GOBLE 

The Fairy Book. The best popular 

Fairy Stories* selected and rendered anew by the Author 
Of “ John Halifax* Gentleman " With 32 Illustrations 
In Colour by Warwick Goble Crown 4to. 15s net 

[October 7 

TENNYSON 

The Works of Tennyson. With 

Notes by the Author. Edited with Memoir 

by Hallam, Lord Tennyson, with Portrait 
Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
The special feature of this work is that the reader will 
get* for the first time In a single volume, not only a 
complete edition of 1 enny son's works* but also a specially 
prepared Memoir written for this issue, as well as the 
valuable author's notes which have only hitherto appeared 
in the Everslcy edition. 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

Songs from Books. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo. 6s 
Pocket Edition. Fcap 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net Limp 
Leather* 5s net 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe 
(limited to 1*000 copies) 

AUTHOR OF 11 THE DIVINE VISION M 

Collected Poems. By A. E. f Author 

off “The Divine Vision and other Poems M Crown 8vo. 
68. net. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS 6s. 

By H. G. WELLS. 

The Daily Mail There Is much that is extraordinarily 
clever* suggestive, and Illuminating. Mr. Welts Is not 
losing power." 

BENDISH : A Study in 

Prodigality. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 

**• A novel of love and politics which opens In the year when 
William IV. became King of England. 

Part VI. Just Published. 

The Golden Bough. A Study in 

. Magic and Religion. By J. G. Frazer, 
D.C.L., LL D , Lift D. Third Edition, Revised and 
. Enlarged. Svo. 


Part VI. The Scapegoat. 


10s. net. 


Prevt >ws/v Published. 


Pgrt 1. The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. Two 
vole. 2nd Impression. 20s net. 

Part 2. Taboo ax d the Perils of the Soul. One vot. 2nd 
Impression. 10s net. 

Part 3. The Dying Qod. One vol. 2nd impression. 10s. net. 
Part 4. Adonis* Attls* Osiris. One vol. 2nd edition. 10s. net. 
Parts. Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild. Two vols 20s.net. 


MACMILLAN * CO. f LtdT 



SALE OF LADY DAVENTRY 

The '* discovery ” of the Autumn Season. 
The booksellers and libraries have shown 
their faith by record first orders, and the 
first reviews confirm their enterprise. "Is 
apparently going to compete successfully 
with such record sellers as 'The Rosary’ 
and ‘ The Broad Highway ’ ” says one. " Its 
sale seems assured. Lady Daventry out- 
Bellas Robert Hichens’ 'Bella Donna,”' 
says another, whilst a third compares it 
with the work of Charlotte Bronte. Price 6/-. 


GARDEN OF IGNORANCE 

The Experiences of a Woman in a Garden, 
by Mrs. George Cran, with 23 Illustrations. 
5/- net. Second Edition. " Read it, read 
it now! ” — Daily Mail. "We can recom- 
mend this book ’ ’ — Athenceum. " Capital” — 
Observer. "Lively, entertaining” — Daily 
T elegraph. ' ‘ A great achievement ’ - Daily 
Express. " Charming ” — Bookman. " De- 
ligntful” — Punch. "Delightfully written” 
— Tatter. "Fascinating” — Field. 

SHEILA INTERVENES 

A new novel by Stephen McKenna, whose 
previous book “ The Reluctant Lover ” was 
so much read last autumn, and who was 
proclaimed " a new novelist.” 6/-. 

THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR 

of the Terror. By Alphonse Dunoyer. 
Illustrated 12/6 net. A strange and moving 
story of the Reign of Terror, based upon 
hitherto unpublished documents. A remark- 
able human document that is more like a 
novel than an account of actual happenings. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI* - 

The Florentine days of Leonardo and Veroc- 
chio by Dr. Jens Thiis. This revolutionary 
book is the result of some twenty years of 
study. It contains upwards of 300 illustra- 
tions, and disproves the authenticity of 
many drawings, etc., attributed to the 
master. Among others 35 of the 42 draw- 
ings in the Uffizi are proved to be spurious. 
Large 4to. Price 42/- net. - *, 

WRITE FOR THE A0TOMN ANNOUNCEMENT^ OT 
HERBERT JENKINS, EM.. IS, AKJNBBL PEACE* W*. 1 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul's Housu, Warwick 
•Squarb, London, E.C. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
• any manuscript is submitted for his consideration . 


Hews Hotes. 


The November Bookman will be a Galsworthy 
Number, and will contain a special article on John 
Galsworthy and his work by Richard Curie. 

^ At the dinner during the Borrow Centenary 
Celebrations at Norwich in July last, Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins read a letter he had received from that 
“Prince of Borrovians,” Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. Borrow’s fame has grown enormously 
since Mr. Watts*Dunton’s first article on him 
? appeared in the Athenaum, in i88x, but “ some 
years before his death he was, I assure you, so far 
fop-gotten,” wrote Mr. Watts -Dunton, “ that his 
J^s^fauvaus book, ‘ The Bible in Spain,* was taken 


to be the work of an author long since dead.” On 
one occasion, the letter goes on, Mr. Watts-Dunton 
spoke of Borrow in a brilliant gathering, including 
Browning, Swinburne, Russell Lowell, Fanny 
Kemble, and told of how he had walked with him in 
Richmond Park the previous Sunday. His narra- 
tion was received with a curious silence, and when 
lie called on Russell Lowell a few days later he 
learned that he had been suspected of drawing the 
long-bow and pretending to have walked in Rich- 
mond Park with a man who was long since dead. 
The fact was that the failure of “ Lavengro ” and 
“•The Romany Rye,” entirely soured Borrow ; “ he 
especially shunned all literary men,” and passed so 
out of their knowledge that they no longer thought 
of him as a living contemporary. “ It is largely 
due to Mr. Watts-Dunton’s spade work,” as Mr. 
Jenkins remarked, “ that Boriow is now coming 
into his own.” 

The Norwich Public Library “ Readers’ Guide,” • 
for July last (which is sold lor a penny) contains 
articles on George Borrow, by Geo, A. Stephen, and 
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by Edward Pearke, and a full and conveniently 
classified bibliography, including some items not to 
be found in the only other published bibliography, 
which is that in Mr. Edward Thomas’s 44 Life of 
Borrow.” 

The George Borrow Celebration Souvenir, from 
which we reproduce two of Miss Nichols** interesting 
etchings, is published by Messrs. Jarrokl & Sons, 
and a few copies of it arc still obtainable at half-a- 
crown each. 

The satirical art of Mr. Bernard Shaw finds ample 
scope for whimsical utter- 
ance in the new Fable 
Play which fills half the 
evening bill at the St. 

James's Theatre. If the 
main object of the play is 
to induce laughter, loud 
and prolonged, there can 
be no doubt about its suc- 
cess ; the magnanimous 
Lion himself, delightfully 
Pi a y e d , is out-roared 
nightly by his audience. 

If, on the other hand, this 
unconventional fable is 
intended to jolt the con- 
* ventional outlook on what 
may be termed religious 
values, it is. equally suc- 
cessful in this respect, and 
those whose susceptibili- 
ties are most severely 
shaken by the jolt will 
be the first to confess 
to having experienced, 
between their irrepressible outbursts of laughter, 
an invigorating mental stimulus. Androcles is pre- 
sented as a Greek tailor, the meekest and gentlest of 
Christians — he is really most exasperatingly meek. 
There is much broad pantomime in the play, but there 
is also much shrewd characterization. The human 


I'hot) by RexinalU /lames. 


* “ The Country of the Ring and the Book,’* -by;’;- 
^ Sir Frederick Treves, which Messrs. Cassell are / 
publishing, contains a full and connected account 
of the Franccschini tragedy of 1697-9 and of all the ■ 
circumstances that led up t^The murder of Pompilia 
Franceschini, with others, m the Via Vittoria in 
R«me. " In this narrative," says Sir Frederick* j 
“ certain points arc made clear which have been, 
up to the present, obscure. For example, Pompili^’s 
wedding is supposed to have taken place in December 
and to have been secret. The entry of the marriage 
has been discovered, from which it appears that it 
took place in September, after the usual publication 

of the banns and other 

formalities. The method 
of escape of Pompilia and jj 
the priest from Arexxo by 
‘ the hill of the Torrione ’ 
is explained. The details 
of the flight of the t^ 
arc given from one post- 
ing station to another all 
along the road.” The 
various places connected 
with the story are identi- 
fied, described, and illus- 
trated by photographs, 
and the book concludes 
with a precis or abstract 
of the poem, showing how 
the various characters in 
the story presented 
themselves to Robert 
Browning. 


!,f i 


Sir Frederick Treves. 


Wc reproduced lkst 
month a portrait of 
George Bernard Shaw, at the Fabian Summer School. 
Mr. A. C. Fifidd asks us to mention that this portrait 
is the frontispiece to Mr. Shaw’s t% Socialism 
and Superior Brains,” which was published by 
Mr. Fificld for the Fabian Society in 1910. 


weaknesses of Androcles’ fellow martyrs, as opposed 
to their divine faith, are exploited with true Shavian 
brilliance and nithlessness. It is a play that, always 
hovering daringly between the sublime and the 
ridiculous, sets people laughing and wincing in turn ; 
it uplifts at one moment and prostrates the next. 
In a word, it is Shaw. The critics were in doubt 
about it, apparently, on the first night and some of 
the press notices were a little bewildering, but the 
public has taken to " Androcles and the Lion ” whole- 
heartedly and the theatre is crowded nightly. 


We are not going to discuss the Library Censor- 
ship ; there has been so much on that subject 
already in our daily and weekly contemporaries that 
probably everybody who cares to know anything 
about it knows by now as much as he wants to know. 
There is something to be said on both sides, and 
those concerned have been saying it pretty fully. 
For different reasons we sympathise with the banners 
and the banned, though we are disposed to put in 
a mild protest against the naive idea which prevails 




T 


in some quarters that a really serious and thoughtful 
novelist must needs deal frankly with sexual matters 
that are common knowledge to every adult and 
reasonably sophisticated reader. Nobody wishes to 
hamper the great nov£)ft by forcing him to write 
"only for the young person, but when he is depicting 
life for mature human beings it is not necessary for 
|^FUn to analyse in bold terms those thoughts, feelings^ 
fljjmotions, of which practically all but young persons 
jjgjow as much as, sometimes more than, himself. 

* The great novelist has always assumed a certain 
amount of knowledge in his readers, and always will. 
There is a fine art of saying things by leaving them 







Arthur, Count Gobineau, 

whose brilliant study, “ The Renaissance " (Htlnemann), is reviewed 
in this Number 


unsaid ; and no art is really involved in the teaching 
of one’s grandmother how to suck eggs. 


^ Students of Bergson’s philosophy will welcome 
Mr. Darcy B. Kitchin’s general sketch and summary 
of it, which is intended as an introduction to the 
original works and their English translations. The 
book has just been published by Messrs. George 
Allen, and its scope is sufficiently indicated in its 
title : 11 Bergson for Beginners.” 


Miss M. E. F. Irwin, whose first book, 14 How 
Many Miles to Babylon ? ” was recently published 
by Messrs,' Constable, is one of our youngest novelists. 
Niece to the late S. T. Irwin, for thirty-five years a. 



Mr. A. G. Gardiner, 

whose new book. “ Pillars of So. leiy” 
Messrs. Nisbcl are publishing this mouth 


master at Clifton Col- 
lege, and a cousin of 
the famous Dr. Jowett, 
of Balliol, she may 
be said to have grown 
up in a literary atmos- 
phere. She was edu- 
cated in England and 
on the Continent, and 
definitely took up the 
study of literature at 
Oxford. Her work 
shows that she pos- 
sesses a real feeling for 
romance and gifts of imagination and style that 
should carry her far in the career upon which she has 
so successfully started. We congratulate her on 
the very favourable reception that lias been accorded 
to 11 How Many Miles to Babylon ? ” both by the 
critics and the 
reading public. 


Two important 
and very interest- 
ing biographies 
that Mr. John 
Murray is publish- 
ing this month are 
“ The Life and 
Letters of Sarah, 

Duchess of Marl- 
borough,” by Mr. Stuart J. Reid, with an intro- 
duction by the Duke of Marlborough ; and “ Life 
and Letters of Lady Hester Stanhope,” by her 
niece, the Duchess of Cleveland. Mr. Reid founds 
his study of the character and career of the great 
Duchess on unpublished letters and papers at 
Blenheim, and gives much more agreeable impres- 
sions of both the Duchess and the Duke than Swift 
and Macaulay have given us. The illustrations 
consist chiefly of un- 
published pictures and 
tapestries at Blenheim. 

The other volume tells 
for the first time fully 
and authentically the 
romantic life-story of 
William Pitt’s remark- 
able niece . F ew great 
ladies outside fiction 
had a more extra- 
ordinary, more curi- 

ouslyinterestingcareer Canon Anthony C. Deane, 
than had the Lady 



Mias M. £. F. Irwin. 
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Golding, who should also 
have been mentioned as 
the editor of the same 
firm ’» "Little Wonder 
Books,” and of their 
admirable and popular 
annual, “ The Wonder 
Book.” 

Mrs. Walter Tibbits, 
who has accepted a com- 
mission from Mr. Evelcigh 
Nash to write a book on 
" The Mysteries of Asia,” 
has just sailed with Major 
Tibbits for India, cn route 
to Thibet. 

Mr. Heinemann is pub- 
lishing to-morrow a 
volume of fifty caricatures 
by Max Beerbohm ; and 
on the same day will issue 
Mr. John Masefield’s new 
/ poem, " The Daffodil Fields,” and tin; second volume 
in the Collected Works of Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

A correspondent, from South London, sends us 
the following interesting communication : 

To the Editor 0/ The Bookman : 

Sir, Mr. Dixon Scott in his article on Mr. Bernard 
Shaw refers to the latter as having “ strayed into one 
of the meetings of the myriad societies of that day, 
a body calling itself, for some* no doubt adequate 
reason, the Zeletical Society.” 

Apparently Mr. Scott was unable to discover the 
" adequate reason ; ” and this is not surprising, as 
„ the actual name of the body in question was the 
Zctetical Society — a zetetic being, according to the 
erudite individual who unearthed and suggested 
the title, a seeker after truth. The name must, 
however, have been adopted with a due regard 
to modesty, since my impression is that the 


majority of the members, 
with the confidence of 
youth, were firmly con- 
vinced that they had 
already found the truth 

and that their mission in 

• 

life was to disseminate it. 

I have before me a 
programme of the Society 
for the winter session 
1 880-1, and observe that 
it includes a lecture by 
Mr. Sidney Webb on the 
elementary subject of 
“The Ethics of Existence/* 
Mr. Shaw’s name does not 
appear, so his advent must 
have been later ; but 1 
well remember his first 
speech. A lecture had 
been delivered by some 
specialist on 44 Art/* and 
for once the members 
seemed nonplussed ; and 
there was a painful silence 
until a tall, slim young man came to the rescue and 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm by a brilliant and 
fluent discourse, which left the impression (to quote 
what he subsequently said of Mr. Webb, as recorded 
by Mr. Dixon Scott) that 44 he knew all about the 
subject of the debate ; knew more than the lecturer ; 
had read everything that had ever been written on 
the subject ; and remembered all the facts that bore 
on it/* lie may, for aught I know, have been 44 ner- 
vous, unready and sensitive 99 and 44 suffered agonies/* 
but, if so, no one would have suspected it from his 
placid countenance and smooth delivery. 

Yours, &c. 

One of the Original Members. 

The sermon on George Borrow that Dr. Beeching, 
Dean of Norwich, preached in Norwich Cathedral 
during the centenary celebrations is issued by Messrs. 
Jarrold & Sons in pamphlet form. 



Mr. Tickner Edwardos. 

whose new novel, "Tansy," Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing 
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Mauri. Oaorge Allan V Co. 

BALCH, HERBERT L., F.S A — Wookcy Hole: Its Cn\i and Ca\c Dweller*. 
Period Restoration bund numerous drawings bv ]obn Hassal), R.T. C avi Photo 
graphs And Diagrams by | H. Savory. 1 * ditioii limited to 7 so copies i*js net 
BENSON, E. F. — Winter Sports 111 Switzerland Willi 24 Plates in Colour by C 
Flemings Williams, and 4 7 reproductions from photographs by Mrs. Aubrey 
Le Blond. 13s. net. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR B.— Hans Holbein the Younger. With 24 full page 
Illustrations in Colour and 228 in Black and White. 2 vn]g, £3 3s. net. 


CLARKE, STANLEY.- -Carols of a Card Club. is. net. 

GRAYLING, FRANCIS — Kent ( hurches. With nearly so Illustrations. 2 vols. 
as. f»d. net each 

HATCH, V. H , Ph Tj. — T he Petrology of the Igneous Rocks. Seventh Edition 
Revised. With many Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

HOLT, PROF. EDWIN. — The l onrept of Consciousness. 12s. 6d. net. 

LORI A, PROF. ACHILLE. — The Economic Synthesis. Translated by M. Edens 
Paul xsb. net. 


MAETERLINCK, M.— -My Dog. Translated by A. Tdxeira de Mattes. 
6 Colour Plates by Cecil Aldin. New Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
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PATRV, ROSE I.— Dramatic Scene* from Great Novelists (Part II.) • Adapted 
from the Works of Dickens, Thackeray, Bronte, Jane Austen, and Whyte- 
Mdvillc. 6d. net 

REDWOOD-ANDERSON, J. —Flemish Tales (Verse), is. fid. net. 

ROGERS, W. T.— A Dictionary of Abbreviations. 7s. Cd. 

SABEN, GREGORS'. — Bom of a Woman Novel. fis, 

SHAW, CHARLES GRAY.— The Ego aud it* Place in the World 1 is. fid, net 
+ VARISCO, BERNARDINO.— The Great Problem* Translated by Professor 
* RC Lodge ns. net. 

WALTERS. V KUFJENACHT, M.D , M R C P., F.R.C S Fourth Edition. En- 
tirely re wi it ten. 'With 39 Illustrations, ira. 6 d. net. 


Messrs. Appleton 8 Co. 

• 

BACON, T D - The Strange Cases of Dr. Stanchon. 6s. 

BARR, A'MELIA E. — All the I >ays of Mv Life 1 zs. fid. net. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT W.— The Business of Lite. fis. 

DIXON, THOMAS. The Southerner 6s. 

GIBBS, GEORGE —The Silent Battle 6s. , . 

HERFORD, OLIVER, and MOFFETT, CLEVELAND.— The Bishop’s Purse. 6s 
HUGHES, RUPERT. The Amiable Crimes of Dirk Memling fis. 

POL A K, 1 . O. — Obstetric s 1 as 6d . net 

S 1 DIS, BORIS.— The l’s> chniogy of Laughter. 7s 6d. net 


Mr. Edwtrd Arnold. 

ANDERSON, L 1 F.UT.-COL. JOSEPH, C.B , K H —Recollections of a Peninsular 
Veteian 1 os. fid net. 

BENGOUGH, MAJOR-GEN. SIR H. M., K.C B Memories of a Soldier’s Life. 
8s. fid net 

CHARTEKIS, HON. EVAN William Augustus, Duke ot Cumberland, His Early 
Life and Times, 1721-1748 12s fid.net 

COOKE, FRANCIS It -The Corinthian Yachtsman's Handbook. 10s fid net. 
COWKN, SIR F. H — My Ai t and My Friends, ios od net 
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Mr. J, W. Arrow* mith. 
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STEAA’ART, HUGH Provim tal Russia. Painted by F de Haeneu 7s fid net. 

TODD, PROF JOHN A -The Banks ot the Nile' Painted bv 1 11 a Du Cane 
20s net 

VILLIERS STt \RI, MRS C M — Gaidais of thi G1c.1t MughaU 12s fid net 

WALTER, L. EDNA.— Ireland (The " Fascination ” Senes) is (id net 


Mciiri. William Blackwood 8 Soot. 

BUCHAN, JOHN —Andrew lameson* Lonl Ardwall With Porti.ut v- fid 
net 

DOUGLAS. CHARLES and ANNE, aud EWART, PKOl ESSOR COSSAR— The 
Shetland Pony. With Gravuu and othei Illustrations ms net 
ECCOTT, W | — The Mercenary A Talc ot the Thirty Y ears’ W .11 fis 
ELIOT, GEORGE — Felix Holt. 2 Vols is net each. 

ELICIT, GEORGE — Roinola 2 Vols. is net each 

FLTOT, GEORGE -Stones of Clerical Life 2 Vols is. net <a<h. 

FETTERLESS, ARTHUR — l'he Pomanders fis. 

rNOYES, ALFRED -The Winepress: A Tulc of V\ai 4s. fid. net 

PURVIS, SIR ROBERT,— Sir William Arrul : A Memoir With lUusliatioiis. 


W r ith 8 Plates, fis. 

I11 Colour by E. S. 


rJPrrvrr VuiSi 2e 2 ,A * ttnd 1110 Wa Y Through. 3s. fid. net. 

OLGOTT, CHARLES S.— 1 The Country of Sir Walter Scott. Profusely Illustrated 
with Photographs, fis. net. 3 

Electric Lighting. -(Cassell’s Technical Manuals). With Illustrations in Text 
and Folding Plate, *s. nut 

V S' m IlH H<,cws -“td Thou Valoui. 

I EMBERTON, MAX. — Millionaire's Island F'rontlspiei e 

ADELAIDE —The Purest Bond. fis. 

SIGERSON, DORA (MRS CLEMENT SHORTER).- -Do-Well and Do little (A 

iV Colm . , »ir!; lt :‘ s h X MWv B - w««1w.»nl. IS. (id. net. 1 

tu •, and HEATH HOSKEN. — The Dog Star. fis. 

1 HOM AS, H. IL (Assisted by WALTER EASLEA).— The Rost' Book. With 8 

TttPV'frS 1 j! 1 ? 1 .? 4 h ' UMom Illustration*. fis. net. 

TRC^ ES, SIR 1 REDE RICK, BART , G C V.O , C II , LL.f) — The ( ouutry of " The 
King aud the Book With Colour Fronttspiecc, over 80 Photographs and 
numerous Maps 19s net. " 1 

VASSIL 1 , COUNT PAUL —Behind the Veil at the Russian ( ouit. With 8 Photo- 
gravure Platt's, 1 bs net, 

WADSLE Y , OLI VE — The Flame Coloured Frontlspiree os 

W ALMSLEV , R MULLINEAU, DSe —Electricity In the Sei .1 e of Man. (Vol. 
}/•* « 5 ** r * ^ 'V th lull-pagi' Platts and humUcds of othei Illustrations m 

the Text 7* fid net. 

WOOD, ERR' —The Bov’s Book of Battles. 4 Coloured and 1. Black and White 
Illustrations, is. fid 

WYLIE, I. A. R —The Paupeis of Portman Septate. W r ith ( olour Frontispiece by 
A C. Michael, fib. r 1 


Mcisrs. W. 8 R. Chamber •. 


AFLAI.O, F. G — Our Agreeable Friends. Cheaper Edition. Illustrated in Colour 
and Black-and'Whlte bv Nancy Parker 3s 6d 

BALDWIN, MAY — Hilda’s Experiences. With fi Illustrations in Colour by YY. 
Rainey, is. 

BALDWIN, MAY — Holly House aiul Ridge’s Row : A Tale of London Old and 
New. Cheapei Edition With 12 Illustrations in Colour and nianv Pen- 
aml-lnk Skc lilies liy M V W'herlhousr is fid. 

BALDWIN, MAY — Moil Mertdvth, Madcap. With fi Illustiations in Colour by 
\V. H. C . Gruome is fid 

BALDWIN, MAY - 1 roubJcsome Tnpsv and Her Friends. With fi Illustrations 
in Colour by Mat*el L Altwell. t* od 

BLACKMOKF, R. 1 ) — L0111.1 Doom. With 1 \ Illustrations in Colour and a Senes 
of Pea and Ink Sk» tebes by Gordon Browne, fis. net. 

DALY’, T A — Madngali is net 

DOUGHTY, GEKTRI’DF --Pain, Robin, and Stumps. Illustrated by T. J. 
Overnell 2 s fid 

PRAY’ION, GRAC h (* -Bumiykms. is. fid net. 

DRAYTON, GRA( h (» — Kaptm hidiln’s ’Spei luiccs. A Similar Volume to 
“ Buster Brown ” is od net 

E.LIOT, GEORCiF — Adam Bede A Presentation Edition with 16 Illustration* 
111 Colour ami 40 Pen -aud Ink Sketihes by Gordon Browne. 10s. fid net. 

FINNEMOR 1 *. | A Boy Scout 111 the Bulkans With 6 illustrations 111 Colour 
by W . H C. Groome is. 

GK 1 NNM I., G. B— l«itk in the Rockies Cheap Edition. With 8 Illustrations 
bv Iv W Mailing 2s 

GRlNNliLL, G li — Juik the Young Ranchman Cheap lvditiou. With 8 Illus- 
trations bv F W Drilling is 

Heroes of the Faithcst North and ] arthest South With Portraits, Maps, and 
Ulustralioiis. is 

K 1 LKOY, MAR(«ARFT — Little Torment. Cheap Edition. With 8 Illustrations 
bv Norman A nit is ml 

LYNN E SU >11 A H<n» of the Mutiuv. With fi Illustrations in Colour bv W*. 
Ramev is 

LYNN, ESC OTT - - Blair of Buladava. Cheapei Edition. With fi Illustrations In 
Coloui bv W 11 . c Cilooiilt IS fill 

MAC, Lit. AN, 1 KENNEDY Heroes ot the Polar Seas. C heaper Edition. Con- 
taining .1 ( liapter upon the 11 cent Scott Expedition With 8 Illustrations 
by W 11 C . Gioomr, Portraits and Maps ot the Art In and Antarctic regions 
3S. 6d. 

MAR, GRAHAM I ittb Tin Soldier Cheap Edition With 0 Illustrations by 
Main 1 I, At tw ell is (id 

MLADL, L. T — Tin C liesteitou (nrl Graduates With fi llUisliatious m Colour by 
Harold ( Larnshaw is 

MEADE, L T -The Guls ot Abmger Close With (> Illustrations in Colour by 
Perev Tail ant is fid 

MEADE, L T 1 lie (nils ot King's Rusal Willi h Illustrations in Colour by 
Gordon Itrowru fis 

NEIL, MARION 11. ( audios and Bonbons and How to Make Them. 31. fid. net 

Ol’TCAULT, R F Bustu Brown the F'nn Makir. is, (id net. 

OXlvNIfAM, E.LSIE. RosdvX New r School . With | Illustrations in Colour by 
I f Ovi nu ll od 

PARKlvR, B iV \ Laid* 1 1 mlgi Full »»f Coloured 1 ‘utuns ot Animals and 

humorous vet s« s js (id mt 

PARKER. B »Kr N -The Browns A B«»ok of Beais A C heap Edition is fid net. 

RLI 1 ), LIZ/IE ( Jo M xvwill, Si hoolgul With 4 Illustrations bv Pen y Tarrant. 
js (id 

TIDDJ* MAX, L I - All Ybout Mi Cheap 1 ditmn With 10 Illustrations by 
) ll.Ugia\< In fid 

TIMLDW, 1 W A pill EihiI Twins Clu.ip E.dMion. With 1 Illustrations by 
H f< Ru hards is (id 

WILLIAMS, l A At (. A — AiisJupt. that Glue Built. The new cut-out Book. 

is fid lit t 


Messrs. Chapmen V Hall. 

ALBAN LSI, M A DA Ml - On* of a l lowd fis. 

HERMAN, H YNNAIl -Mdutovna A Romanic oi Russia, (is. 

J ( KI'L, | A — A Dm kens Hihlmgi.ipliv 12s fid net and fi is net 
HAMMOND, FRANC I S--ITie Magi. Fiv. (is 
HARRIS ROWLAND, 1 B -- I lie t.rey C at (is 
LAME'S, WINIFRED I . tins to Mv Son is net 
LE VOGUE, M ll’\ 1 ( OMTF I he Kussj.,,, Novel. 7s fid net 
PH 1 LLPOTTS, I DEN Tin |nv of Youth • A ( ornedy fis. 

WARD, lAMMs The Colom I >1101 a turn of Arihiteitim. 10s fid. net. 
WARRFN, DAAA’SON — 1 In Pins Journal . iib.net. 

WOODWARD, W II — t esarr Borgia ns net. 


Messrs. Chntto & Windus. 


Meisrs. Cnssell 8 Co. 

ASKEW, ALICE and CLAUDE. — A Preacher of the Lonl AVith Colour Front!** 
piece, is. fid. 

BALL, SIR ROBERT S.. M.A , LL.P , F R.S.— Star Laud New Edition. 

Coloured Frontispiece and IUustrali m- in text. 7s fid 
HAMEL, FRANK. — Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope, a New Light on Her Life and 
Love Affairs. AVith 20 Illustrations, including Portraits, View.s Facsimiles 
of Letters, etc. 13s. net. 


AYSCOUGH. JOHN — Prodigals and Sons Stones fis 

CANZ 1 AN 1 , ESTK 1 .LA.— Piedmont An illustrated Reeoid 21s net and 31b fid. 
net 

DEWAR, f.KORGF A. B -This Realm, This Engl md. fis net. 

DOZY. RF INHART. Tianslated bv sTuKl'S, I G — Spanrsi. Islam : A Histt ry. 
21s. net 

FALLS, CYRII . Illustiated bv A BRANUNG 1 IAM SIMPSON - -Tales of Hoff- 
man. fis net. 

GI.OA’ER, JAMES Jimm> Glovn and Ills I nrndb 7 * fid net. 




HAMILTON. COSMO. — The Poor that ha* no Key : A Romance. 6 b. 

HARDY, THOMAS. Illustrated by KEITH HENDERSON .—Under the Green- 
wood Trer. Edition tie luxe. 6b. net. 
ffUEI-FKR, FORD MADOX. — The Young Lovell : A Romance 6s. 
SINGLFTON, ESTHER - Furniture ■ An Illustrated History and Guide m Cd. 
net. 

SMITH, JESS I L WILLCOX {Illustrated by). — A Child’* Book of Stories. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

STEVENSON, R. L. — Collected Poems, including a Child's Garden of Verses. 

IBs. 6d. net ; large paper, as*, and 36* net. 

STEVENSON, R. L. Illustrated by GORDON BROW NF - Tlie Pavilion on the 
Links, 3*. fid. net. 

STEVENSON, R. L. -The Sire dr MaMtroit’s Door. is. net 


Messrs. T. 9 T. Clerk. 

AKED, REV. CHARLES F„ D.D. (San Francisco). The Divim Drama of Job. 
as. net. 

ALLEN, VENERABLE ARCHDEACON W. C., and GRLNSTED, REV. L. W.— 
Introduction to the Books of the New Testament. **. net. 

BATTEN, PROFESSOR W. L.. D.D (New York).— trra and Nchcmiah. New 
volume of "The International Critical Commentary. ” in 

CHARLES, PROFESSOR R. H , D.Litt., D.D. (Oxford).- Studies in the Apocalypse. 

DRIVER, PROFESSOR S R., P.D. (Oxford). — A New and Revised Edition of 
" An Introduction to the Literature of thn Old Testament." 12s. 

GORDON, PROFESSOR A. K., DLitt. (Montreal).- -The Poetry and Wisdom of 
the Old Testament, fid. net. . . 

HASTINGS, REV. JAMES, D.D. (Editor) — Em yelopanlla of Religion and Ethics. 
Vol. VI 38s. net. , „ 

HASTINGS, REV. TAMES, I) D. (Editor).— The Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible Vol. i . : Adam to )oseph. 10*. (or subscription puce for the Series 
6s. net per volume) 



Mr. R. Dimnd&le Stocker. 

Author of "The Time Spirit," a survey of contemporary, 
spiritual and psychological tendencies, to be published 
by Mr. Ursklno Macdonald. 

Limits. Kl\\. jiiaitvS, D.D. (Editor). — The Great Text* nt the Bible Two 
now volumes, viz.: St. Luke and a Corinthians and Galatians. 10s (01 
subscription price for the Scries, 6s. net per volume). 

NAIRNE, PROFESSOR A. B.D. (King’s College, Loudon).— The Epistle of Priest 
hood. 8s. net. 

SAYCE. PROFESSOR A H„ 1)1)., l.L.D. (Oxford) The Religion of Am tent 
Egypt (A New and Revised Edition of the First Part of Professor Saver's 
"The Religions of Ancient Egypt aud Babylonia ' ) 4s. net. 

VAUGHAN, REV. CANON JOHN. D.D. (Winchester) —The Mirroi of the Soul, 
as. net. 

WALKER, REV. W. L. — Christ l' e Creative Ideal *s 

WELCH, PROFESSOR ADAM C., D.D. (Edinburgh).- The Story of )o eph. 3s. 
net. 

WIN6TANLKY. REV. E. W., D.D. (Cambridge).— Jesus aud the Future 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Messrs. James Clerks 9 Co. 

CAKLILE, REV. J. C. — Chnstiaii Union in Social Srrvirt With an Introduction 
by the Bishop of Croydon, as. fid. net. 

CHAPLIN, GAUN1TLETT- Dante foi the Pi-ople. Selected Passages from the 
Divine Coined v in English Vcr««e. 4 s. (id. net 

McKILLlAM, A. E„ M.A. — A Chionich* of the Aichbishops of C anteibury. Photo 
gravure Portrait ami ifi Illustrations. 7s. fid. net 

JOWET1VJ. H , M.A., D D.- T hings that Matter Most Sinn 1 Devotional Readings. 
3s. fid. net. 

DYSON, REV. W. 11 — Studies 111 Christian Mysticism. 2 fid net 

SMYTH, Dr. NEWMAN - Constructive Natural Ttcolugv. hk fid. net 

WEYMOUTH, Dh R. F — The New Testament m Modern Spree h Pocket Edition 
(without notes), is pd. net and as. fid. net. 


SULLIVAN, ALAN.— The Passing of Oul-i-but, and other Stories. 6s. ' ,:v 

THE COLLECTION GALLIA. Edited by Dr. Charles Ssrolea. 11. net. Beftne*.^ 
"Contes Philosophiques " li tr d notion de Paul B< target. * L’ Imitation 
de jfisu* Chri»t ' intioduction de Monsetoneur R. H. Benson. Allied* 
de Musset. Poesies Nnuvelles. Pcntfies de Pascal. Textc de Bruns* 
ehvigg. Preface dr Eiriile Boutroux. Introduction de Victor Giraud. 

* La Prlnecsse de Clevi s ' . » ar Madame de la Favctte. Introduction pur 
Madame Ltteic Fllix Faurc Goyau. Gustave Flaubert. “ La Tentatton de 
Saint Antoine.’ Introduction de Emile Faguet. Maurice Bairds. “L’Enneml 
dr* Ixns ” Balzac " 1‘fcrc Gonot.” Introduction de Emile Faguet. 
Etienne Lamy, " La hem me de Demain," La Fontaine. Fables. 

Mr. A. C. Pifiuld. 

BROOKS, VAN WYCK. — The Malady of the Ideal, as. net. » 

BUTLER, SAMUEL.- The Fair Haven. New re-set Edition. Edited by R. A. 
Streatfield. 3s. net 

BUTLER, SAMUEL - -1 he Humour ot Hotner, and other Essays. With a Portrait , 

* and a short " Life.” bv Henry Festnig Jones. 3s.net. 

GIBSON, ELIZABETH. -The Well by the Way. 6d. net. 

MOODIE, W. W.— The Tour of a Socialist Round the World (in 101a.) 3s. net. 

WELLS, H. G.~ The Discovery oi the Future. New Revised Edition, is. net. 

Mcuuru. Greening 9 Co. 

DAUDFT, ALPHONSE.— Sapho. (Lotus Library) is. fid. net. 

FLAUBERT, GUSTAVE.— Salatnmbo. (Lotus Library.) is. fid. net. 

GULL, C RANGER — The Woman m the Case. New Edition, is. net. 

MANSFIELD, CHARLOTTE.— The Girl and the Gods. New Edition, is. net. 

MURGER, HENRY The Latin Quarter. (Lotus Library.) is. 6<1. net. 

WYN N F., MAY —The Secret of the Zenana. 6s. 

Mcuuru. G. Hurrup 9 Co. 

KUNOS, 1>R. 1GNACE. — Fortv-four Turkish Fairy Talcs. Profusely decorated 
and Illustrated bv Willv Pogduv. 10s. fid. net. 

ROLLESTON, T. W. — Lohengrin. Illustrated bv Willy Pognnv. ns. net. 

ROSS, ESTELLE. — From George IV. to George V. 3s fid. net 


Mcuuru. Hundley Brou. 

ARMISTEAD, J. 1. — Ten Years near the Arctic Circle. 3s. fid net. 

CLFGG. REV A. Bible Within the Bible, The Part I. fid net. 

COMPILER OF “THE PILOT.” -life’s Coinpubs: A New Anthology, is. fid. 

net, velvet calf ; as fid. net, leather ; is. fid. net, doth. 
u K.K.K "—Quaker Bonnet, The. as. fid. net. 

WE13B. \V TREGO —By Sill .Vs Brook : Poems of the Faith is. net 
WEBSTER, A W. -Inward Light, The, and other Verses, as. fid net 
WILLIAMS, GEORGE — Suggested Explanations oi Supposed Bible Inaccuracies, 
as net, eloth ; t* net, paper 

WILLIAMS, GEORGE.— 1 Wooden Spoon, The. as. fid. net. 


Muuuru. Heath, Craaton 9 Ouuuluy. 

ALDINGTON, MAY.— The King called Love. fis. 

AN OFFICER’S DT ARY War and Sport in India. 15s.net. 

BENSUSAN, S. L -May Magir 2s. net. 

BLAIKLEY, EDITH A 1 — Alone m a Crowd. 6s. 

C L. L. — He aits and Spades as. fid net. 

CHAPLIN, A. — The Rom Book »»f Romance. 3s. 6d. net. 

CLYMONT, J. R — Land of False Delights. 28. fid. net. 

DELMER, F. SUTTON. — English Literature from Beowulf to Bernard Shaw. 
2s. fid net. 

POOLE, EVAN An Age of Steel 2*. fid net. 

ROGERS, REGINALD —A Northern Voyage 28. net, 

SPENCER. F. A —The Four Horned Altai. 6s. 

WREN, STEWART. Woman from the Unknown, fis. 


Mr. Wm. Heiaumann. 

“ ANON." — The Mountain Apart, fis. 

BEERBOHM, MAX - Flftv l .irieature* 6s. net. 

BIN YON, LAURENC E - Auguries, 3s. 6d. net. 

GALSWORTH Y. I OHN . 1 he 1 >ark Flower. 6s. 

GOSSE, B 1 )M V N D, L.B.- • The Collected Essays. Vol. 2. fis. net. 

GOSSE, EDMUND, C B — The ( ollccted Essays. Vol. i. fi*. net. 

HALL, GERTRUDE. — The Truth about ( amilla fis. 

HALL, GERTRUDE. — Indiscretion* oi Dr. ( arstairs fis. 

HAYWARD, RACHEL. — Letters fioni La-Ha* fis. 

HELSTON, fOHN - -Aphrodite and other PfM'ins. 3b net 
HIND, ARTHUR M Fragonard. (“Great Hngravrr* ” Sene*) as. fid. net. 
HIND, ARTHUR M.- Hogarth (“ Great Engravers” Senes ) 2s. fid net. 
[ESSE, V . TENNYSON The Milkv Wav. fis. 

KEATING, JOSEPH —The Perfect Wife. fis. 

MASEFIELD, JOHN —The Daffodil Fields, w. fid net. 

STEEL, FLORA ANNIE — Tlie Adventures of Akbar. fis. net. 

Mcuurs. Holden 9 Hardiagham. 

BATES, E. KATHARINE.— Thu Boomerang, fis. 

KENYON, R C.— Ashes of Honour, fid. 

KENYON, E. L.— The Mystery of Black stone Mine. fid. 

ROWCROFT, CHAS.— Brandon the Bushranger, fid. 

WYLLARDE, DOLE. -Where the Lotus Blows. 7d. 

Muuuru. Hurst 9 Blaekutt. 

COLLISON. WILLIAM The Life Story of William Collison. ifis. net. 
EGFRTON, MAX.— Undreamed Ways. fis. 

FIEI.D1NG-HALL, H —The Passing of Empire 10s. fid net. 

IOTA."- -Two Wavs of Love fis. 

I.KROUX, GASTON The Mysterious Mr. Noel. fis. 

MARRIOTT, CHARLFS— Subsoil. fis. 

McC ARTHY, 1UST1N HUNTLEY —Fool ol Apnl 6*. 

PAGE, GERTRUDE \\ here the Strange Roads Go Down. 6s. 

SLATON, DOUGLAS, ami POTTER, OLAVE M. — Weeds, 6s. 
WATTS-DUNTON, THEODORE.* -The Illustrated “ Avlwin.” (A Second Issue.) 
(is. net. 

WESTRUP, WILL - -The River of Dreams. 6s. 


Muuuru. W. B. CHvu 9 Sons. 

CRACKNELL, A. G . M.A , B.Sc.. F.C.P.— Junior Groinelrv. 2*. fid 
WEEKLEY, PROFESSOR ERNEST, M.A. — School French Grainniai 2s. fid. 


Muuuru. J. M. Dual 9 Co. 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. Edited bv F. C. TUnc. is. fid. net ench volume. IUus 
touted. King Arthur and his Round Table. Robin Hood. La Fontaine’.* 
Fables. Aiaop's Fables. English Fairy Tales The Ugly Duckling and 
other Fairy Tales from Andencn. Pcrrault's Fairy Tales. Gulliver’s Travels. 

. Fairy Stories from Spain. Tho Story of Bayard. Each book contains eight 
coloured illustrations as well as others in the text, drawn by artists of note : 
R. Aiming Bell, Arthur Rarkham, the brothers Robinson, Herbert Cote, Dora 
Curtis, F. C. TUney and others. 


Muuuru. HutcUauou 9 Co. 


BARLOW, J -Doing* and Dealings. (Observed in Ireland) 6s. 

BRADDON. M. E —Miranda. 6s. 

BRYANT, MARGUERITE. -The Dominant Passion, fis. 

CARRUT1TERS, DOUGLAS —Unknown Mongolia: A Record of Travd and 
Exploration on Russo-Chinese Borderlands. 3 Vol*. 34s. net. 

FIELDING HALL, H. - Margaret’s Book. Illustrated by Chaa. Robinson. 7 s. fid. * 
net. 


FRASER, Mks. HUGH.— Italian Yesterdays. x6s. net. 

FRASER, Mrs. HUGH, and STAHLMANN, J. I.— The Honour of the Howe. fit. 
FROBENIUS, LEO. (Translated by R« BLIND).— The Voice of Africa. * V0lt»; 


GREEN, E. EVERETT.— Marcus Quale, M.D. 6e. 

HURTBERG, E. W.— Athletics in Theory and Practice, as. fid. net. 







BOO KM, 


Of ■• A ^ i \ * , ' V 1 - ’ 

' <rf F. A. de L&ari*. With 60 Photo- 

)•• jmvot Plate*. fro to*. net 

MOKffSQUTOU, COMTE ft. DE.— The Work* of P. A de LAsrifi. With 60 Photo- 
gravure Plate*, and 6 extra Plates in Colour. Edition de luxe. {18 sH s not. 
/ MOREUX, THE ABBB. — A Day In the Moon. 3*. 6d. net. 

? IP A PE, PRANK (Illustrated by).— The Book of Psalms, zos. 6d. net. 

RAPHAEL. JOHN N.— Up Above. 6a. 

SERGEANT. PHILIP W — Mrs Jordan : Child of Nature. x6*. net. 

STAC POOLE, H . DE VERE. — The Children of the Sea. 6s. 

STACPOOLE, H. DEWERE (Translated).— The Poems of Francois \ illon. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

STOCK, RALPH.— Marama. 6s. 

TAYLOR, I. A. — The Life of James IV. — 10s. 6d. net. 

' TWEED IE, Mrs. ALEC. — America as 1 saw it. With Photogravure Portrait and 
.+ numerous other Illustrations, including 13 Humorous Cartoons by W. K. 
Haselden 1 VoL x6s. net. 

Mtitri. T. C. ar E. C. Jack. 

v BALDRY, A LYS. — Burne-Jones. (“ Masterpieces in Colour 1 * Senes.) Special 
Issue in Leather Yapp binduig. 3s. 6d. net. 

BALDRY, A. L\ S. ■ Leighton. (“ Masterpieces in Colour ** Series.) Special Issue 
in Leather Yapp binding. 3s. 6d. net. 

BALDRY, A. LYS.- -Millais. ("Masterpieces in Colour 11 Scries.) Special Issue 
In Leather Yapp binding. 3s. 6d. not. 

BLYTH, ESTELLE — Jerusalem and the Crusades. 5s. net. 

COLERIDGE, MARY E.~~ Holman Hunt. (" Masterpiece* in Colour ” Series) 
Special issue in Leather Yapp binding, is. 6d. not. 

CLUTSAM, G. H.— Weber. (** Masterpiece* of Music 11 Series, is. 6d. net. 
MARE. W. LOFTUS.— Watts. (“ Masterpieces in Colour ” Series.) Special Issue 
in Leather Yapp binding. 3s. fid. not. 

HERVEY, ARTHUR.— Rubcnstoin. (** Masterpieces of Music" Series.) is 6d. 
net. 

HIND, C. LEWIS. — Constable. (" Masterpiece* In Colour " Series ) Special issue 
In Leather Yapp binding. 3s. 6d. not. 

’HIND, C. LEWIS. — Romney. (" Masterpieces in (oknir" Series) Special Issue 
in Leather Ya p binding, is. 6d. net. 

HIND, C. LEWIS.— Turner. ("Masterpieces in Cokm " Series.) Special Issue 
in Leather Yapp binding is. fid. net. 

ISRAELS, IOSFF. — Rembrandt. (" Masterpieces in Colour " Series.) Special 
Issue in Leather Yapp binding, is. fid. net 
JACK, CLARENCE B. — The Art of Laundry Work. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
?s. net. 

JACKSON, ALICE V. (Retold by).- A Talc of Two Cities. (Dirkens and Scott 
for Boys and Girls.) Cloth, is per vol. . Boards, is fill net prr vol. 
JACKSON, A I. ICE F. (Retold by).- -Barnaby Rudge. (Dickens and Scott for Boys 
and Carls ) C loth, rs. per vol. , Boards, is. fid. net 1 rr vol 
MACGREGOR, MARY— The Storv of Greece. 7s fid. net 
O’NEILL, Mrs ELIZABETH. 1 he Story of the World 7s fid net. 

O’NEILL, H C (Editor). — The New Encyclopedias. 7-. fid. net 
PISSARRO, LUC 1 EN — Ro -ctti. ("Masterpiece* in C olnur ’’ Series.) Special 
Issue in Leather Yapp binding, is. fid. net 
ROTHSCH 1 I D, MAX. —Gainsborough. (" M aster pi< ies in Colour" Senes.) 

Special issue in I rather \ .ipj* I Hiding. is. (id. net 
STALEY, J. EDGCUMBK — -British Painters . Their Story and their Art. 3s. net. 
STEEDMAN, AMY —When Thev Were C hildrcn. is. net 

THOMAS, W BEACH, and COLLETT, A K, — Autumn and Winter. 10s. fid. net. 
WHEF.LFR, H. F. R — The French Revolution. 7s. fid net. 

WOOD, T MARTIN — Whistlci. (** Masterpieces in Colour " Series ) Special 
issue in Yapp lauding. i«. fid. net. 

Messra. JarroU gad Son*. 

BOYD. BAYLY ELIZABETH.— Alfreda Holme, as. net. 

BOYD, BAYLY ELIZABETH. — Za< harv Brough's Adventure as.net. 

BOYD. BAYIA ELIZABETH — Forestwvk. as.net. 

BOYD, BAYLY ELIZABETH —Jonathan Merle, as. nut. 

MIDDLETON, RFV ROBERT —Stories of Blessing, zs. net. 

STABLES, DR GORDON — The Parents’ Book to Children’s Ailments, is. net 
STABLES, DR. GORDON — The Mother’s Book of Health and Family Adviser, 
is mt 

STA Bl.ES, DR. GORDON — The Wife’s Guide to Health and Happiness is. net. 

pl* GORDON. 1 — -The Boy’s Book of Healtli jnd Strength, is net. 
STABLES, DR. GORDON. — The Girl’s Own Book of Health and Beauty is net. 

STABLES, DR C.ORDON.— Sickness or Health, or The Dmigei of Tricing Ailments, 
is. net 

Mr. Herbert Jsokioi. 

BURKE, EDWARD - -The Bewildered Benedict : the Story of a Superfluous Uncle, 
fis. 

CHE 1 RO. eini’s Guide to the Hand. as. fid. net 

WILL. DK. ALEX. — Round the British Empire. Illustrated, as fid. net. 

KNOX. MAJ. GENL. SIR WM -The Flaw in Our Armour. With Illustrations 
« by Field Marshal Earl Robert* is. net 
JJSWER, H. W. — The China Collector. Illustrated. 3s. net. 

McKenna, STEPHEN.— Sheila Intervenes fis. 

RILE Y, W. — Wind / *idge. New Illustrated Edition, ts.net. 

STOKES, HUGH — Francesco Gova . A Study of the Work and Personality of the 
Century Spanish Painter and Satirist. 48 Plates, ins. fid. net. 
SUFFIELD, LORD P. C., G.C.V.O. — My Memories 1837 11J13. 16s net. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 

VIVIAN — Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. 3s fid. net. 
CARRINGTON, HEREWARD. — Personal Experiences in Spiritualism. 7s. fid. 
n?t» 

» — How to Win at Aut tiou Bridge 2s.6d.net. 

DAVIDSON, GI.ADYS — Stories from the Operas, fis. net. 

HALL, A. NEELY.— The Handy Bov. fis net. 

COL — Camp Fire Yarns of the Lost Legion. ias. 6tl. net. 
S^H^y^t-^^HOLD. — Goldwin Smith, His Liic and Opinions. 18s. net. 
HAUPTMANN, GERHART.— Atlantis. fis 
SYAXIl S, *! ANL 1EY MORTAL.— The Wav «»f the Canlines fis 
MACDONALD, WILLIAM, M. S. Agr., St.l), PhD. -Conquest of the Desert, 

7 s. fid. net. # 


7a. fid. net. ' 

udmw FRED J.— All About Postage Stamps 6s. net. 

“Hlc. fis.net. 

H. — My Bohemian Days in Purls. 10s fid. net. 

X&&SS* GRACE. — First Steps iu Collecting 6*. net 
WATSON, A. GORDON. — In Spain with Peggy 7s. fid, net. 

Mrs. Edward's Cookery Book. Os. uet. 

Msiin. John Long 9 Co, 

• ’ ’-“■Bohemian Days in Fleet Street. 20s fid. net, 
f*^'^HMAHNi HECTOR . — Robespierre and the Women he Loved, zas. fid. net. 
LANGLADE, EMILE.— Rom Berlin, zas. fid. net. 

* Msuri. Longmans, Grsra 9 Co. 

NBN8bN t VERY REV. MONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH. — Paradoxes of Catholic- 
in Rome, Easter 1013. 3s. fid. net. 

BURTT-DAVY. JOSEPH. — Maisc, its History, Cultivation, Handling and Uses, 
Speaai Reference to South Africa. A Text-Book for Fanners, Students 
^bsSrtUmsf** ^ Yetcherv ol Nature Study. With Frontispiece and 94 


AN/ 


CARP n7Ap!^S r &S!w. BI BD -’ D cx ' (Canm> 0f - 

' M?ioralugy fnr Geological Students. 

EDMONDSON, REV. GEORGE.— The Church in Rome in the First Century! 

being the Bampton Lectures for zoi t. 7s. fid. net. 

HARnv ^thomac 1 ^n,’ Litt.D.—Chun he* in the Modern State, 
unfou J.— -The Religious Instinct. 

HUISH, MARCUS LL.B —Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries. Also " The 
? J bp Same, by MRS HEAD ; and “ foreign Samplers, " by 
HRS* C. J. LONGMAN. With Reproductions in Colonr, and other llius- 

I a KC tr f \rnp K cw " nd ^Y 1 * 4 * 1 Edition. 10* fid. net 
LANG, ANDREW —The Maid of France: Mug the Storv ol the Life and Death 
. >? ,me d Arr * New and Cheaper Edition 

~ Democracy and Liberty 2 Vols. On November 15. 'S net 
LECKY.— History of England m the Eighteenth Centurv 7 Vols — Vols. 1-4 

« «/.»»» ,y, • Yo * R * 5 * 6» 7 in October a*. (»d. net. * 

LECKY.- History of Ireland in the Eighteenth (. eiiturv 1 Vols — Vols. 1 
T rrvv nd L°" 15 ’ X ols ;^' A ; •» 0,1 Novemhet t as fid* net. 

Map of Life. 1 Vol —O11 November tv as. fid. net. 

LLOYD, G. 1 . H. -The Cutlery Trades 

MANSB RIDGE, ALBERT. — University Tutornl Cl ^ses ■ .1 Stu iv in the Develop- 
an » on K Working Men and Women, as. fid net. 
MAPLES. ELLEN.— Personal Service ■ being a Short Memoir of Agnea Burton, 
2 ?i Wltofne Park, Southampton. With lutroiluction by the 

Right Rev. the Bishop of Southampton. 7 

POLLARD, A. F. (Introduction by).— The Reign of Htnrv VII. from Contemporary 
Sources. N rntivc Extr.cK 

SIMPSON, REV’ J. G., D.D. (Canon of St. Paul’s) — The Religion of Ihe Atonement. 

STORR, REV. VERNON F., M.A. (Canon of Wiiuheitcr) — The Development of 
l . n ^Nineteenth l entury (1800-1860) 12s. fid. net. 

THOMPSON, CAPTAIN P., F.R.A.S — Navigation : A Method of Finding a Ship's 
Position at Sea by One Observation only 

THORPE, SIR EDWARD, C B., I.I..D., FRS. (Assisted by Eminent Contributors.) 

— A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry Vol V. Soduun-Z 41s.net. 
WANKLYN, W. M. C. Tne Administrative Control of Stnall|>ox Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. In 1 Volumes. With numerous Illustration*. 

WARD, WILFRID. — The Life of John Hcnrv Cardinal Newman. Ba cd on bis 
Private Journals and Correspondence With a Front is*- trees. Two Volumes. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with New Prefatorv Matter las. fid net. 

WHETH AM. W. C. D., and WHETHAM, MRS. W. t IV \ Manor Book of Otter/ 
St. Mary. * 

WILLIAMS, MAUD E.- The Sorrow Stones. An Unfinished Story, fis. 


Messrs. Lynwood 6T Co. 

rL lhe Jud * e - C1 'OOI» rdition 11. net. 

BURKE, EDMUN D, M.A.— A t luster of Shamrocks : Short Stones. Cheap Edition, 

CRANSTON, DOUGLAS. —The Adven tuies of 1 ester Grnvlunr K C fm 
DON EGAN, IIEUT COL. I. T». F , R A M C - R^ Tune ^ I oems of Military 
... YYJSt 1 * 5 f ?. r Kcc | tat^« ,, . Cheap Fditk.ii, fid net. Y , 

FLEMIN(», NOEL. — Sparks that Brood ; A Novel, fis. 

ORE Y.^GEO. DUNCAN, LL.1>. — A Ventun* in Variety Essays and Vir^e 2s. 6d. 

IKt™*! Li C TO tT A w a(1 T« nna : 0i th ° VoOT > and ° ihVT Stt,rit *»*. 

i'fith ’ Mm nKwrv M I’ 5 , , aR ? it r. r A Novcl , Chpa i> Edition, as net. 

Mrs. D 1 SNEV . A Black Martinmas Cheap Edition, 2s. net. 

i'fith’ Mm Ri§S5v“*¥ ha L , ! pl< i n «^ dv lhi ' np ™ tlon 1 ,fc nt t - 

LEITH, Mrs. DISNEY .— Lachlan s Widow, fis 

‘ A r^" r)ar , tR ° f , ,P cftBnrr ■ Sonnets and other Poems, as fid net. 

° r’thiwr xeoodinK F-Wsap*’ and other Sketch* With 10 Illustrations, fis. 

1 UGH, GEORGE and JENMF —At the Back ol the World . Wanderings over 
Many Lands and Seas fis. 

RKE S. H. CAULTON.— Tbe Taming of the Tem.r t * 

SYMONS, MA] OR F. A., R.A.M.C.-Pnnce John of Streplitz, 61. 


Mr. Erskinc MacdonalJ. 

CROMARTIE, COUNTESS OF.- The Decoy : A Romanic. 

E A. —Verses zs. net 

EVEREST, A F .—Flowers from the Fatherland, a Garland of German Poetry 
Coileetrd and Translated. J 

H^ 1 E, W C, — Ihe Muster A Poetic Drama. With an Iutioduetion bv Stephen 
Phillips as. fid. net. *«v*«*.« 

JE 1 REVS, KMil. The Fame Seeker, and Other Poems a* fid. net. 

K \(«, R HARRY - Sonnets as. net. 

MO RE, BERNARD — Cornish Catches asfid.net. 

MOI RE, HAMILTON E— he Rut. fis 
RUTHERFORD. C.— The Blazing Star. Or 

STOCKER, R D 1 MSDALE.— The Time Spirit* an Jnquirv into the Spiritual 
Tendencies of our Time 3s 6d. net. ' 

WILLIAMS, ALFRED.- -Cor Cordiutn, Love Songs and Pouns is fid net. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

BINYON, LAURFNC F — Odes. New Edition prnit<*d at the Chiswick Press, 
as. fid net. 

DODD, (i L. ASHLEY.— "Fishing Rhymes l loth, js net , wrapper, is net. 
K 1 LBURN, HARRIFTT, — ^"Ihe ApprentiK at I’rnvcr ami **thei Poems. 3s. fid, 
net. 

KNIGHT, PROF. LL.D. — Coleridge and Wordsworth in tin West ( ountry : Their 
Early Friendship* and Surroundings By Professor 1 \ night, LI..D. With. 
Illustrations bv Edmund H New. 7s fid net 
“M.A." — Early Poems is fid n t 

SACKV 1 LLE, I.ADY MARGARET- — Songs of Aphroiliti, and other Poems, it fid. 
net. 

SMITH, CICELY FOX Songs Under Sad. Cloth, is <k 1 net, wrapper, is. net. 
TAY’LOR, REV, JOHN t --The Northern Sea A Li'gend ol the Norwegian 1 - lords. 

and the Noith Cap* With 16 Drawings by the author 
VVES’l FRMAlN, ELIZA HE 1 H — -Helens Mirror, and othei Poems, is. not 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM C AKI OS — 1 emporv , h mt . 

WILSON , KAT 1 IM 1 * LI - Annthei Book ot hi reus as. fd Pit. 

Messrs. Mstksos 9 Co. 

ADY, CECILA M — Pius II. : Tho Humanist Pope 10s fid. n« t. 

BARNETT, MARY (j — Young Delinquents. 3s. fid net 
BEACON, EVELYN -Unit of the Angels. 6s. 

BOULANGER, G. A — The Snakes of Europe, 6a. 

CHESTERTON. G. K. — lhc Flying Inn. fis, 

CLAUSEN GEORGE. — Royal Academy Lectures 11 net. 

CLAY, ROTH A M . --The Hermits and Anchorites of England y*. fid. net. 
FFOULKES, CHAS. - Decorative Ironwork 42s. net 
FRASER, EDWARD,— The Sailors whom Nelson I ed. is net. 

GIBBON, ED. (Edited by PROF. BURY ) -Dev line and Fall «f the Roman 
Empire. Vol. VII tos. fid. net. 

GRAHAME, KENNETH. Illustrated by BRANSON, I’.—Ihc Wind .11 the Willows. 

71. 6d. net. 

GRAY, THE REV. E. McQUERN. — A Volume of Poems, as fid. net. 

HOWELL, A. G. FERRERS —St. Bernardino of Siena 10s. fid. net 
HUTTON, ED.— The Cities of Romagna and the Marches 6s 
KHAYYAM, OMAR, illustratod by SULLIVAN, E. J —The Rubaiyat. New 
Illustrated Edition, ,13s. net, 

LEBLANC, GEORGETTE.— The Children’s Blue Bird. 3s. net. 



LE QUEUX. WM —The House of Whispers. 7<i net. 

LUCAS, E. V.— loiterer's Harvest 3s 
LUCAS, E. V. — London Lavender. 3s 
MAETERLINCK, M -Our Eternity ss net. 

M A RETT. R ft — -The T hreshoM of Religion. 3s net. 

MrCAlSE, JOSEPH --The I inpresses of Constantinople. 10s fid. net. 

NELSON, WilLll’ - Am tent Painted Class in England. 7 s <k 1 net 
NEVILL, RALPH. -Fancies, Eads and Fashions, xos. fid. net 
RI 1 CH IK. E. B. -I ip-Re.iding 5s- no t. 

ROI.LK, RICHARD - The hire of Love and the Mending of Life. is. fid. uct. 
KYLEY, A. BERliSFORD OKI Paste. 42s net. 

SARAWAK, THE RANEE OE —My Life in Sarawak, xos. 6d. net 
SliAKESPEARIi, WM — As von LlKe It (Arden Shakespeare.) as. fid. net. 
SYMES, I. F -limad Chureh. as fid. net. 

URE, ARNOLD - The Wav. 3s net. 

VICKERS, K H England in the Later Middle Ages, 10s fid. net. .. 

WATT. V. -R. L S.— fis net 

WHEELER, ETHEL ROLT.— Women of the Cell and Cloistei. 5s. net. 
WILLIAMS, H. NOEL — A Fair Conspirator : Marie dc Rohan 13a. net. 
WILLIAMSON, C N. & A. M.— The llotor Chaperon is net 
WILSON, ERNEST H.— A Naturalist in Western China u>s net 
WILDE, OSCAR *liarmldes and other Poems is net 
WOODWARD, H. 11 .— The Life ol the Mollusc a fis. 

WYLLARDE, DOLE. — The Pathwav of a Pioneer, as net. 

Meuri. Mills ST Boon. 

APPLIN, ARTHUR.— The Woman Who. is. 

ARMSTRONG. C. F.— Shakespeare to Shaw. fis. 

GRANT, LADY SYBIL — Founded on Fiction. 3s fid. net. 

GRANT. LADY SYBIL.— Ave. Spmstei is 
HARDY, MARK —Edward Racedale’s Will. fis. 

J EKOMF, T. SPENl ER —Roman Memories 7 » 6d. net. 

LE 11 LANC. MAURICE —Ashes of Incense is. 

LEBLANC, MAURICE —The Confessions of Arsfric Lupin, is. 

MARVIN, DARMA, ami FOREST, ESMK.- Within the Law. fis 

MENZII’S, H. STUART The Beaufort Hunting Dairy. 7 *- and 10s fid. net. 

Mr. John Murray. 

ADY, MRS. IIJLIA - Christina of Denmark, X522 13 *F>. With Illustrations. ais. 

I 1 AER 1 .EIN, H. — Abu 'L Ala the Syrian. ("Wisdom of the East " Series.) as. 
net 

BLACK Wc X 11 1, ALGERNON.— Odd Ten-Minute Stoi irs fis. 

BROSTER. D K . and TAYLOR, G W —The Vision Splendid fis. 
nURGOYNK, ALAN H., M.P. (Edited by) —The Navy League Annual. 3S. net. 
11 USI 1 . F ROBERT (Edited by) -Bar, Bat and Bit. Being the experiences of 
The Hon. Sir E Chamlos Leigh, K.C.If , K.C. os. uct. 

CHOLMONDELEY. MISS M.- -Notwithstanding, fis. 

FIELD, DOROT HY —The Religion of the Sikhs (" Wisdom of the East ” Series ) 
GREGORY, J W. t F.R.S , D.Sc. -Nature and Origin of Fjords With Illustrations, 
ifis. net 

IRVIN E. MARGARET L (Edited by).- -A IVpvs of Mogul India. An Abridged 
Fail lion of Mamuei's Storia do Mogor. 10s fid net. 

LAWLESS, HON. EMILY, and BULLOCK, SHAN F . — 1 he Race of Castlebar. 6s. 
LYNCH BOH UN —Cake. fis. 

MACKA\, THOMAS— Tho Dangers of Demorrary. Edited by Sir Arthur Clay, 
fis net. 

MANA IT. J. IRVING, Ph IX, LL.D - .Egean Days, and other studies of the IsIcb 
of Greece. 12s. net 

McLaren, MISS A.—' Through Other Eye*, fis 

PEARSON, HENRY GREENLEAF. - lames S Wadsworth of Gencsco Brevet, 
Majm -General of United Stales Volunteers lfis net. 

PEASE, SIR ALFRED, BART.- Tin- Book of the Lion. With Illustrations. 
1 2s. net. 

•STIRLING, MRS. A M W. — Mardou ild of the Isles • A Romance of the Past and 
Present. With Illustrations. 12s. uct 

Times Senna of Subjects of Popular Interest. — The Land and the People, is. net. 
VACITKLI., H A —Loot fis. 

WOOD, SIR HENRY TRUEMAN. -History of the Royal Society of Arts. With 
lllustiations x 3s net. 

WILLIAMS. GEOFFREY . — 1 he Magicians of Chanio. With Illustrations by 
Lad v t artcr fis. 


Messrs. T. Nelson V Sons. 

BORDEAUX, II,— La Croisec dcs Oteiniiis. is. uct (Frcnrh). 

BRUNHT 1 ERE — Honor*' de Bal/ac is. net (French). 

DOYI F, A. CONAN.-- Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 71!. net 
DOYLF, A. CONAN. — Book of Social Progress js. net. . 

PRIOR, TAM ES — Forest Folk. 7U.net. 

ROWNIRLE, B. SEEBOH M. —Poverty, is. uct. 

Messrs. Stanley Pnul AT Co. 

ANDERSON, A J — His Maginfuence. 6 a. 

CAMERON, Mm. CHARLOTTE. — A Woman’s Wmtei ill Afrua. xoa. fid, i»"t. 
CROCKETT. S. R — Young Nick ami Old Nick, fid net 
F. K — Everyday Vegetable Book, j* net 
GRAHAM, WINIFRED -The pit of t 01 ruptiou. fis. 

LEVY, M —Paul’s Siuipliuxle. is net. 

LLOYD, T. A. T — Feodor Dostoirlfsky. 39. net. 

MANSFllvLD, ERNEST. —Ralph Raymond, as. net. 

RAY, P DUINTON.— ‘ The Golden DesUny. fid net 

SPENCER, EDWARD. -Cakes and Ale. as. fid net 

SPFNt HR, EDWARD --1 h»* 1 lowing Bowl, as fid net 

WARDEN FLORENCE --Ihe Adventures of a Pretty Woman fid no* 

WYNNE, MAY’ —1 lie Red Flc*ur de Lys. is. net. 


Messrs. O. Routledge 6F Sobs. 

CROZIEK, GLADYS BEATTIE. —A New Collection of Games and En tertalnmcnts 
for Children 

HARRIS, FRANCES H -Light Plavs for the School 

JOHNSON, DR. STANLEY -A History of Emigration to North America . 

FeRTWLK, MRS EKN EST A Second Little Book of Duologues. 

PERTWEE, GUY. - Scenes from Great Novelists. 

SPENCE, LEWIS. — A Dictionary of Medieval Romance and Romance Writers. 
WATNKY, CHAS., and LITTLE, J. A.— The Workers’ Daily Round. 


Mr. Robert Seott. 

ALLEN, REV. ROLAND.— Missionary Principles, as fid. net. 

JIONNEY’, REV. PROF. T. G. '••The l*resent Relations of Sclenre and Religion. 
3». net 

BURNS, REV. JAMES. — Laws of Life and Destiny . Addresses to Men. as. fid. net. 
BRUCE, RF.V. W. S., D.IX — The Wealth of the Christian Life, is net. 

DIXON, REV. A. C. — Through Night to Morning : Gospel Talks, is. fid net. 
ELLIS, J. — Stems and Twigs : Ten Minute Talks to Boys and ( iris. (Eighty-seven 
Outline Ad ’rcsscs to Children ) 2$. net. 

HAHN. VEX. ARCHDEACON C. T. — Confirmation Preparation : For the Use of 
Adults, as. fid. net. 

HAYES, REV. W. — Confirmation and the Prayer-Book. is. 

HOLDEN. REV. J. STUART.— Lite’s Flood-Tide. 3s. 6d. net. 

MACNUTT, REV. CANON F. B. -Advent Certainties. 3s. 6d net. 

MOODY, C N — Love's Long Campaign 3s. net. 

NAVILLE, REV. PROF. E — Archaeology of the Old Testament: Was the Old 
Testament Written in Hebrew ? 5s, net. 

PHILIP, REV. R. G.— A Vision and a Voice. 3s. fid. net. 

PRESBYTER, AN OLD.— Considerations fur the Clergy, as fid. net 
REASON, REV. WILL.— What Jesus said : Talks to Boys and Girls on the Sayings 
of jeaus. as. net. 

STOWEI.L, REV. I. H.— Faith and Reality 3s. 6d. net. 

" TOOLS FOR TE CHERS " SERIES.— 7 Vols. : Cyclopaedia of Nature Teachings. 
— Lessons irom Life.— Tools for Teuthcm.— -New Cyclopaedia of Illustrated 
Anecdote. — New Handbook of Illustration. — Topics for learhers. — Handbook 
of Biblical Difficultly. 3s, fid. net each. 

TREVELYAN. REV. W. B. -Apples of Gold as. fid. net. 

WALPOLE, RIGHT REV. G. H. S.~ Scottish Liturgy Manual 
WATTS-D ITCH FIELD, REV. J. E.— The Church In Acliou. as. fid net. 


The Welter Seott Publishing Co. 

F 1 TZGIUBON, H. MACAULAY.— The Story of the Flute ("Music Story" 
Series), is. fid. net. 

HOPE IRK, ARTHUR F., M.D. Influenza: Its History, Nature, Cause, and 
Treatment, is. fid. 

HORSFALL, EDITH — From Dewy Youth to Snowy Age. as. fill 
IBSEN, HENRIK — PriWe Dramas (•• Seott Library §r ) is net 

TOLSTOY, COUNT. -Short Stones. (" Stott Library ") is net 


Mr. Mortin Seefcer. 

ABERCROMBIE, LASCF.I.LES.— Speculative Dialogues. 3s. net. 

COKE, DESMOND. — The Art of Silhouette. 10s. fid. net. 

HOWE, P. r. — Dramatic Portraits 3s net. 

HUEFFER, FORD MADOX —Henry James: A Critical Stiulv. 7s. fid. net 
SCOTT-JAMES. R. A — Personality 111 Literature. 7s fid. net 
THOM AS, EDWARD -Walter Patei : A C ritic.il Study 7s. fill, net 
WILLIAMS, ORI-O. — Vie de Bolifiiiie 16s. net. 


Mmri. Seeley, Service & Co. 

UJRRF.Y, COMMANDER E. HAMILTON, R.N.— Ian Hardy, Nat al C adet. With 
Coloured Illustrations. 5s 

DOMVTLLE FIFE, C W. — Submarine Engineering of To-D»v 

FRASER, THE REV DONALD.— Winning .1 Pnmltivc People V\ith 27 llhmtra 
tious and 2 Maps ss. 

GIBSON, CHARLES R, F.R S.E. Wireless Telegraphy. With 23 Illustration, 
is. 

GOLDSMITH. — The Vicai of Wakefield. With Coloured Illustrations by H. M. 
Brock, R.I 2$. 

GRUBB, W. UARBROOKE. A ( hwth in the Wilds With 24 Illustrations and 
Map. 3 B- 

LOFTIE, W. J. — Westminster Abbey With many Illustrations b\ Hcrl»ert Rail- 
ton. fis. 

MACPHERSON. HECTOR, lunr , M A —The Wonders of Modern Astronomy as. 

SWANN, ALFKE I) I - -Fighting the Slave-Hunters in t < ntral Ati u .1 Introdui tion 
by Sir II. H Johnston, G.C.M.G , K.C.B. 3s. 

SYMON, JAMES D , M.A The Press and its Story. With 2fi llliisti.itions. 3s. 

WILLIAMS, A., B.A — The Wonders of Modern Invention. Revised and brought 
up to date by T. W. Corbin, as. 

Mr. Elllrt Stock. 

ANDREWS. MISS ELIZABFT 1 I. — Ulster Folk Lore. 5 s net 

DENISON, REV, PREB. II. P.— Prayer Book Ideals 3*. net 

HERKLOTS, REV. U —The Future of the Evangelical Patty, is. fid. net. 

WATERIDGK, F. W.— Marriage 

WIGMORE, A. H -Which Temple Ye Are. fis net. 

WILBERVORCE, VEN. ARCHBISHOP BASIL.— Spmtual Consciousness. 3s. 
net 

WCJODROOFE, W.— Visit to Venice, as. fid net. 


Mr. T. Fiiher Unwin. 


Messrs. Kcgsn Paul, Trench Co. 

HUNTLY, MRS HOPE 1 lie Birthright of Grimaldi 

WORSFOLD, BASH, W —I he Reconstruction ol tin* Now Colonies under Lord 
Mitnei . 


Sir Isaac Pitman AT Son. 

CROSF 1 ELD. A VV F. -Telegraph ( iplieis 2i-> net 

GIBBS, PHILIP The New Man A Portia 1 1 Study of the Latest 1 vpc 3s. fid uct 

HOLLAND, R. W --Examination Notes on ( oinjMnv L.iw is net. 

HOLLAND, K W , M A , M Si , LL B (Edited bv) -I'ltuia.i’s Coimueicid Self 
Educatoi lo be issued 111 ifi fortnightly parts eomiueiidiig October Nth 
7d net per part 

IOHNSON, (* . FC 1 b llnok Keeping ami Ai mini Con v Problems 2s fid. net. 
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WARWICK 

A S with every serious student of lift 1 , Warwick 
Deeping's modesty of bearing proclaims that 
simplicity of spirit which stamps the artist of purpose. 
Youthful in appearance, bronzed by the sun (for lie 
is an apostle of the open air and a gardening enthusiast 
who insists upon running personally his acre and quarter 
of Hastings loam), it is hard to realise that one who is 
yet in the early ’thirties, and so slow and careful a worker, 
should have compassed such a wide range of social life 
as is betokened by seventeen volumes. 

Curiously enough, though by all the laws of hereditx 
(there have been three generations of medical men in 
the Deeping family), and by his electing to start his 
career as a doctor, the scientific spirit should have 
dominated his view point, it has failed to weaken 
his faith m the spiritual side of things. This is as 
it should be in a writer of such distinction in the 
field of romance - in one who is before all else a 
romancist. Tt was an overwhelming sense of i omance 
that led Warwick Deeping first into print with his now 
famous " Uther and Ignune,” a volume which though 
published some years ago is still alive and selling. 
Acclaimed on this side as revealing a new romanticist of 
highest promise, “Uther a:id Igrainc” was so highly 
spoken of in the United States, particularly by The 
Outlook , that an edition of 8,000 volumes was exhausted 
in a few r months. 

Son of an Essex man, the 
late Dr. George Deeping, 

J.P., his father’s practice 
at Southend first provided 
Warwick Deeping with the 
inspirational source for Ins 
study of life — an excellent 
field, for the character of 
the Essex countryman has 
a stolid quality which has 
been quickened by his con- 
tact with the urban. Young 
Deeping whetted his powers 
of observation not only on 
the natives, but on the 
London crowds wh o 
swarmed into Southend in 
the more primitive travel- 
days of twenty years ago, 
and remembers vividly the 
constant locking and un- 
locking of the station gates 
to cope with the rough 
good - humoured Bank - holi- 
day crowds. He still re- 
members too, with interest, 
his father engaging as 
locum -tenens, one who is 
better known to-day as the 
brilliant writer, Mr. H. dc 
Vcre Stacpoole. 


DEEPING. 

A plot to Warwick Deeping is a product of evolution. 
Igdrasil the "Iree of Life has a harvest that ripens slowly 
and the ripe pods thereon crackle and burst none too 
often for the weary watcher. That may explain why 
Romance is a better god to worship- for his gifts are 
more generous and there art' fewer barren days between. 
In the alembic of fancy some incident out of a rich series 
of experiences will suddenly assume a concrete shape 
taking on the colour of romance — that sense of colour 
which stands to the writer as the palette to the artist. 
The drab details of reality take on the hues of fantasy. 

Talk to Warwick Deeping about his schooldays and 
you will find a gallant student keener to tell you of the 
human rather than of the pedantir side. From Merchant 
Taylor’s School, he gravitated to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Of that period what Pater might term 
“ the white nights ” of a man’s youth this novelist has 
the sunniest recollections. To a shy, eager, sport- 
loving personality the sense of freedom afforded in that 
haunt of learning and gay spirits came with a heightened 
flavour — even paying debts brings its own sense of 
responsibility. Deeping found at Cambridge Ihe breadth 
of intellectuality and that large leisure which is so 
essential lor the study of life in the raw. Evidently, 
too, it imbued him with the Platonic spirit as re- 
gards the perfect citizen — the* man who is perfectly 
attuned menially, manually, and physically, for 

among Deeping’s hobbies 
are numbered: motor- 
ing, metal-working, car- 
pentry, cycling, tennis, and 
golf. 

\\ lien a phrase becomes a ' 
commonplace it is added to 
the sum of everyday truths. 
That is why one is not 
ashamed to repeat the 
phrase about a sound body 
being the sign of a sound 
mind. For one whole year 
Warwick Deeping grappled 
with his profession as a 
medicine-man, after having 
duly walked the wards of 
the Middlesex Hospital. 
But tlu In e of literature 
was luring him the* while, 
and even in so prosaic an 
atmosphere as Soho, where 
most of Ins hospital practice 
was gained, not even the 
sordid atmosphere of the 
slums a n d the crude 
bestiality of its sulfering 
served to blot out the blue 
sky that hung like a banner 
over tlu* magic pavilion of 
Romance. 



I’haio by e . o. llopfi. Mr. Warwick feeding. 
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So unique an experience— so grave an adventure 
have left its mark upon the novelist’s mind. It is 
the fortune of the literary artist with a soul that he can 
never be wholly impersonal. His attitude towards life 
^unconsciously colours the treatment he metes out to 
his creations, and if he have a heart of grace he can 
never leave them like the blind puppets of Fate, 
butchered to make a novelist’s bread. It is a calm and 
large philosophy that reigns throughout Docping’s 
work, never the jejune sentiments of a joy-at-any- 
price man, but the grim invincible faith in the inherent 
nobility of man. Moulded for good or ill, his characters 
follow their Socratic daemon with mercilessly logical 
steps— carrying their Fate in their own weaknesses, but 
always that Fate is soundly motived and forgivcable 
in the most despicable of his men and women. Even 
the Devil is given his due. In " Fox Farm ” for example, 
choosing, as an uncoil vent jonal plot . the story of Jesse 
Falconer and his wife Kate, two incompatiblcs, as the 
jumping-off place for a trial of temperaments, he accords 
to the woman, who by implied action is guilty of the 
greatest breach of the marriage law, the justification of 
her own nature. These people dare and do the uncon- 
ventional thing because he has invested them with 
< a philosophy of their own, sometimes utilitarian, some- 
times anarchistic, but never merely a label. And it is 
- never the sentimental reason that drives them into action. 
Let those who suspect a sentimentalist in Warwick 
1 peeping, read a few chapters of this book, especially 
that dealing with Falconer’s blindness, and they will 
find the virile grip of a shrewd but imaginative man 
1 grappling with the dull mechanics of life. This part of 
the novelist’s equipment is explained by his really 
scientific knowledge of psychology, a knowledge which 
never palls by being merely academic, but has all that 
sympathetic insight one expects in a lover of men. The 
passage describing the colours suggested to the blind Jesse 
by the various voices he heard is as accurate in its observa- 
* tion as Ribot would have wished, minus the tedious 
jargon of the text-book. “ We are the slaves of our 
secretions and our excretions, and good living may be 
more a question of Bile than the Bible ” is exemplary 
of an attitude that must be a salve for pseudo-senti- 
mentality. 

There is one aspect of Warwick Dceping’s work that 
calls for note. 1 mention it because criticism mostly 
is a personal adventure. It is his love of nature. To 
the country-lover doomed temporarily to the prison 
of a city flat, a dose of Deeping might aptly be termed 
"country excursions by proxy.” Some novelists use 
their scenery as a stage-manager might a set of wings 
and a backcloth, as mere picturesque adjuncts to glorify 
the movements of their characters. Deeping uses 
Nature as the background for the motives of his char- 
acters. Nature impinges its mood beneficently or 
menacingly on the minds of his creatures. Igrame, in 
her darkest despair, recalls her courage with the 
Dawn. Jesse Falconer, blinded by the hand of Fate, 
with an emptied world blinking Life into a negation, 
is recalled to the joy of life when his timorous hand 
clutches on a rose. 

John Wolfe ("Sincerity”), an Anglicised Dr. Stockman 


with a larger stock of sanity than' the Nbrwegiah' 
zealot, finds a cooling balm in Mother Earth And in 
his very latest novel " The White Gate,” his heroine 
finds in Bordighera that balm for a hurt mind that no 
medicine may give. Wagner, the strenuous artist, seek- 
ing a mode of expression, had to create Music Drama. 
Amid the hurtling echoes of human conflict he caught 
the diapason of motif that ran like music through all 
sentient life. Whether it was the Maeterlinckean 
dialogue of the second degree, or the subconcious chords 
that sound through all human emotion, matters not — 
there at last he had gained the great secret. We must 
allow the artist his impersonality, so I am not going to 
saddle this novelist with the accusation of being a 
Pantheist. But it would seem thatW ar»vick Deeping finds 
the subconscious demon that actuates men and women in 
Nature itself. In this he most nearly approaches Nature 
Drama. This at least is my impression, for none of 
the Deeping characters come away from their contact 
with Nature without being affected thereby. Nature 
will out. And it is so too, with human nature. I 
suspect that his characters start out with good intentions 
at the gestation of his plot, but they soon become the 
prey of circumstances. Indeed, Warwick Deeping has 
confessed as much himself and says he is sometimes power- 
less over their career. The quarrel I have with "The 
Lame Englishman ” may be a sentimental one — it has 
no happy end. The bitter pathos of this brave little 
short-legged Englishman’s end is pitiable, though I own 
to feeling its inevitability just as one does that of the 
final tragedy in the (Edipus. One feels that here human 
nature has conquered — and not the novelist. 

In justice to Warwick Deeping’s work, it seemed 
fitter to render some account of ins personality and aims. 
But the last man to tell you about these is Deeping. 
When you try to draw him upon either of these subjects 
there always follows a deep incisive silence- a little 
shade of tedium passes across his face. Like Barrie and 
Masefield he is shyest when he comes to self. He has 
no purpose nor aims for exploitation. He is well content 
to listen at the Gates of Life and speak of what he 
sees and hears, clothing his record in that imaginative 
beauty which every real optimist cherishes. Common 
realism has not touched him nor has he bowed the knee 
to the Baal of sensationalism. A certain buoyancy of 
spirit and delightful naivete endears him to many friends 
as witness, the dedications to his novels. Further 
than this there exists no other indication of either 
his gospel or outlook. " Humanity,” he says, in his 
new novel, " The White Gate,” " heals itself by 
being human.” He, himself, is satisfied to be human ; 
he has no affectations ; no pose ; he studies human 
nature because he is interested in it, and he writes of it 
because he finds pleasure in doing so. There is no need 
to pretend to any powers when one actually possesses 
them, and Mr. Warwick Deeping is no pretender. 
#, Tlie White Gate” is one of the cleverest and most, 
interesting of his books, it is a strong and poignant 1 
story, and he hasxlone nothing more finely svmpathetic 
than his study in the character of its heroine, Constance 
Brent. 


ti 
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O NE docs not readily call to mind many living 
authors who are so versatile as Mr. St. John 
Lucas, or who have put their versatility to such excellent 
use. There are, of course, Mr. Galsworthy, playwright, 
^ novelist, and poet, and Mr. Masefield, poet, playwright, 
- critic and novelist ; but there can be few others. And 
even the two writers whom I have just named are— at 
least in the popular estimation— less “ various " than 
Mr. Lucas. There is always something of the social 
reformer either lurking or standing boldly forth in the 
plays and novels of Mr. Galsworthy ; and, until at any 
rate quite recently, it was 
pre-eminently with the sea 
and with the mercantile 
marine that the name of 
Mr. Masefield was asso- 
ciated. But Mr. Lucas is 
not so easily to be labelled, 
even in a rough and ready 
fashion. Novelist and writer 
of short stories, poet, critic 
of French and Italian 
poetry, Mr. Lucas has suc- 
cessfully invaded all these 
different provinces of litera- 
ture in turn, and yet it 
would be hard to say at the 
present time along which 
path he will ultimately elect 
to make his main advance. 

It must not be inferred 
from this remark that Mr. 

Lucas* work is lacking in 
distinction and personality. 

The contrary, indeed, is the 
case. Without ever obtrud- 
ing himself obviously upon 
his readers he contrives by 
subtle touches, by his choice 
of subjects and of characters, 
by his style of writing, to 
convey a pretty’ distinct idea 
of his own history and pre- 
dilections. One need not go beyond his books to realise, 
for example, that much of his inspiration has been 
derived from his years at Oxford. 

" O bride arrayed in rose and gold, 

O daughter of a thousand Springs, 

O dear, grey city, where of old 

I snared awhile joy’s wayward wings.” 

These lines from one of the volume of Poems which Mr. 
Lucas published in 1904 epitomise the passionate 
allegiance which he is constantly expressing for his 
old University. It is from Oxford that all the young 
men who figure in his early novel “ The Absurd Repen- 
tance " hail ; and, again, it is to Oxford that several of 
frthe leading characters in 11 The First Round " duly pro- 
ceed. Now and again Mr. Lucas' reflections may induce 
reference to “ the Universities," but for him clearly 
^Oxford is a place which stands apart by itself. And it 


must be acknowledged that he has made an admirable 4 
use of that training which is imposed upon those who 
pass through the school of Lit. Hum . The more obvious ,Y 
expression of the enduring* impression made upon him by ' 
his studies of Greek and Latin authors is to be seen in 
the frequency with which Mr. Lucas alludes to a passage 
from Theocritus or Catullus, Lucretius or Homer. In- 
deed, at the risk of appearing somewhat paradoxical, I 
might almost say that for a short time he got too much 
good out of lus classical studies. Even though it be 
granted that 11 The Absurd Repentance " is throughout 

c mceived upon farcical lines, 
yet the literary conversation 
of Max and his friends 
verges upon the precocious, 
and one feels that the book 
would have been better if 
its author had not been so 
carried away by recollec- 
tions of the conversations of 
joyously intellectual under- 
graduates. But 4 4 The Absurd 
Repentance " was, after all, 
one of Mr. Lucas' earliest 
productions. His Plato and 
Theocritus may (and, in* 
fact, do) bear recent thumb- 
marks, but he has realised 
that no imaginative writer 
can subsist solely upon 
pyrotechnic displays of 
academical learning. To 
the scholastic influence of 
Oxford has now been added., 
the influence of the world, 
of a delight in French and 
Italian literature, in pictures 
and in music, in beautiful 
scenery and in the psych- 
ology of living human beings. 

The gulf which separates 
“The Absurd Repentance" 
from 41 The First Round " 
is immense. This latter novel, first published in 1909, 
not only shows a marked technical superiority — a 
superiority which is the more remarkable that during 
much of the intervening period Mr. Lucas was prac- 
tising Law and was, therefore, unable to devote 
himself exclusively to writing -but shows also how 
very much wider and deeper lus interests had come to be. 

Its success was immediate and thoroughly deserved. 

The sympathy of Mr. Lucas with the feelings of 
different types of the “ human boy " is exceptionally 
close. The highly-strung, proud, and self-sufficient Denis 
Yorke, the saturnine and precocious Lenwood, the brilli- 
ant and original Tellier, the heroically massive and bovine 
Arbuthnot, are all admirably drawn and go to make up 
one of the most essentially accurate accounts that have 
yet been given of public school life. Nor as the characters 
grow up does the story fall away. Denis in a local 
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solicitor's office, toiling away in deference to his father's 
wishes : Denis in revolt and plunged into the midst of the 
artistic world of Chelsea ; the charm of his little play- 
mate, Rosalind Durov, now become the beautiful young 
girl who gives herself body and s>ul to the painter of 
genius, Grimshaw, a man whom she could never marry : 
the love for Denis of the artist’s model, Topsv ; the final 
determination of Denis to sacrifice a great opportunity 
of advancement in Ins musical career in ordci to go back 
to the father who has misunderstood him and whom he 
has equally misunderstood ; — all these episodes are 
treated in a manner which shows Mr. Lucas as a close 
observer of mankind and as a writer who is not afraid of 
the logical conclusions of his own imaginative premises. 

But the association of Mr. Lucas with his writings 
comes out, perhaps, even more clearly in Jus books other 
than his novels. Of partially French descent, Mr. Lucas 
was naturally attracted towards the language, arts and 
life of that country. His edition of Ronsard and the 
anthology of French verse which he made for the Oxford 
University Press arc both works which reveal him as 
possessing a measure of French scholarship which he 
certainly did not acquire altogether at Hailevburv or at 
University College, Oxford. His introduction to the 
latter volume is especially masterly, for although it is 
compressed within a comparatively small compass it 
contrives to embody a reference to everything which is 
really essential, and contains often some refreshing piece 
of candid and original criticism. His kindred anthology 
of Italian verse is, perhaps, not quite so successful, and 
he will himself tell you quite candidly that, with the 
exception ot Dante and one or two others, the Italian 
poets are not, in liis estimation, nearly so charming as 
the French. If, however, his love for Italian poetry is 
qualified, the influence of the country upon him in other 
ways is very great. 

Tlicx* a e few parts of the country through which he 
has not tramped, and fewer still of its wonderful pictures 
which he has not seen. His love of pictures, in fact, it 
was which first drew him to Italy, and Jus knowledge of 
the old Masters is constantly apparent. TJie humbug of 
pietentious but ignorant art-critics lias pro\ ided him with 
the subject of more than one short story, and, if one may 
judge from liis most recent collection. “ Tlie Lady of The 
Canaries,” this vein is bv no means exhausted. It is a 
picture w r hich has inspired what, in my judgment, is by 
far his best short story— “ the Brandon Leonardo ” 
which is included in the volume just referred to above. 
Did or did not the dead genius Merstham steal the Bran- 
don Leonardo and leave a wonderful copy in its place ? 
That is the problem which w'e are asked to solve. TJie 
fundamental plot of the story is simplicity itself, but it 
is led up to and worked out (sJiort ot tjie answer to the 
problem being actually given) in a way which leaves 
nothing to be desirud. 

As a poet, Mr. Luras has as yet attempted nothing on a 
great scale, and his output has not been large, but some 


of his lyrics and ballads have the genuine poetical ring 
about them, and they are characterised by sincerity and 
directness. His address to “ The Woodland God ” in 
the volume of poems already mentioned is a good example 
at once of his skill and of a train of thought w r hich is often 
present in him in one form or another : 

41 God of the gaidcn of dreams, 

Mystical, voiceless, unviewed 
Bv the casual eye ; by the riulc 
• Incantation of men from thy streams 
And holy, inviolate woods 
Never evoked ; dim lord 
Of the country of unspun thought, 

Of the nobler knowledge unwrought 
In the web of the written word ; 

Almoner, giver of goods 

Known but to mortals who prize 

More than the obvious wealth 

Of music th.it Nature flings 

Wide, as from God-given strings 

A poet lus verse, the notes 

That slowly and subtly rise 

Ghost -like, creeping by stealth 

Into the ear, till at last 

Sonorous, grand as the blast 

Of a myriad trumpet throats 

They rush, they soar, they are hurled 

From the length and the breadth of the world — 

Speak ! Ai t thou fled as they fled 

The others, the hapless Gods, 

Giant Necessity’s rods. 

That arc lost, irredeemable, dead ? ” 

And again there is a true lyrical daintiness in this 
stanza upon Oxford : 

" And peail-liucd from the pearly foam 
Of morning nust, I see arise 
The sloping shoulders of the dome, 

The sharp spire's filmy traceries.” 

Mr. Lucas’ verse?, like lus prose, is marked by a careiul - 
attention to form, and w r itli a notice of this all- pervading 
characteristic of * his work these rather rambling 
remarks may be brought to a close. That disregard for 
structure and cohesion which Mr. H. G. Wells amUmany 
other writers of the present day display is impossible to a 
man who lias studied Maupassant and the best French • 
authors as carefully as Mr. Lucas has done. Without a 
strict regard for structure and cohesion the short story is 
not to be achieved, and though, perhaps, ,f The First 
Round ” is the best thing that he lias yet done, it is to his 
short stories that 1 personally look as the form of writing 
in which Mr. Lucas is most likely to establish a great 
reputation. In this species of composition w>e are far 
behind the French, but if Mr. Lucas can continue to write 
tales up to the standard of 11 Tlie Brandon Leonardo M 
wc shall soon be in a fair way towards drawing level 
with them. TJiat short stories are not a “ paying 
proposition ” will not, one may be sure, influence 
so conscientious a workman, and one can only hope 
that liis inclination will lead him where his artistic 
opportunity is greatest. 


M. H. H. Macartney. 
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GEORGE BORROW. 

By Thomas Seccombe. 


1 . 

T HE knowledge and faith of George Borrow has 
grown almost incredibly within the memory of 
men still living, and still in the youth of old age. Like 
fame of all kinds it is an airy fabric, the fabric that 
dreams are made of, and such fabrics are often blown 
about and scattered as rapidly as a cloud is dissolved 
by the sun and the wind. Yet the growth of the belief 
and the insertion of the Borrow clause in the literary 
creed of the modem bookman has proved an amusing 
thing to watch. 

I have no sort of claim to be one of the old guard 
where Borrow is concerned. I can testify to the fact 
that one could be an omnivorous reader and subsist 
more or less in literary circles during the eighties and 
nineties of the last century without knowing anything 
at all about George Borrow. Almost the only person 1 
knew at all well who manifested a deep interest in 
Borrow in my college days was Professor Tait, of 
Manchester. At his instance 1 read “ The Bible in 
Spain,” and li^ed it uncommonly, but my faith in 
Borrow was still rather in its infancy, for when I went 
on to “ 1 The Romany Rye,” in complete ignorance of 
its relationship to “Lavengro,” I found it too much for 
my enthusiasm. 1 did just dip into “ Lavengro,” 
but the only result was 
the discovery that gipsies 
and philology bored me* 
rather easily. 1 hardened 
my heart against Borrow, 
and was rather sceptical 
about the professors of 
enthusiasm ; he seemed to 
me an affected writer, and 
his claims to sovereign 
scholarship annoyed me. 

It was the editor of The 
Bookman, Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, who 
really converted me to 
George Borrow. He had, 

I presume, just been read- 
ing Professor Knapp's pro- 
digious Life, and lie had 
conceived the brilliant idea 
of extricating the Isopci 
Berners episode, which is 
the kernel c>f the whole 
screed of Borrovian auto- 
biography, and making an 
integral volume of it. 

Seeing that I was young 
and docile, and for want 
of anybody better at the 
moment, he asked me to 
undertake it. I was 


easily hypnotised by liis prophetic enthusiasm about 
Borrow, and no doubt feigned a far deeper conver- 
sion than 1 momentarily felt. That year I took a 
holiday at Harrogate, and as I was one sunny after- 
noon bicycling back to my rooms from the neigh- 
bouring village of Blubberl louses, my machine ran 
away with me down one of the frightfully steep hills in 
that vicinity, and I had a bad spill, resulting in water 
on the knee and a round fortnight in bed. During 
that, fortnight I read practically nothing but Borrow 
and about Borrow. Biography seems to be the indis- 
pensable key nowadays to literary fame, and it must 
always be remembered that it was the Transatlantic 
professor or monomaniac, William Knapp, that “ massive 
sleuth-hound,” as Mr. Thomas calls him, who first 
inserted the key in the lock where Borrow was concerned. 
It is hardly a libel to say that Knapp was a dead hand 
at a life where literature is concerned. But he was one 
of the most intrepid biographers that ever lived. He 
thought nothing of making bricks without straw. His 
dauntlcssness was amazing ; lie marched slap-bang 
through the usual phalanx of outraged relatives. He 
got together an atmosphere of wonderment and curiosity. 
He put back George Borrow - the forgotten, discredited, 
vague Borrow of 1881 and after — upon the pedestal 
that lie had occupied half a century before when the 

“Bible in Spain” first 
dawned upon a delighted 
world. The faults of 
Knapp were obvious to 
everyone. But his book 
was a gold mine. The 
Borrovian pie w’as opened, 
so to speak, the birds 
began to sing, and the 
first piper was “ I sop el 
Berners.” I wrote the 
Introduction, which serves 
well still as an introduction 
to beginners in the cult 
of Borrow, with the en- 
thusiasm of the convert 
and the eagerness of the 
disciple. Knapp's Life 
w r as food and drink to me. 
It w’as great for a Norfolk 
man to hear such good 
things about Norwich and 
to know’ that Borrow' came 
from East Dereham and 
went to the same* school 
as Nelson. 1 knew the 
road from Lynn to East 
Dereham well from the 
lips of a school-fellow at 
a dame’s school, who ran 
away regularly once a term, 



George Borrow. 

From a painting by Henry Wyndham Phillips. 

Kt‘iw.d .iced by permittion of Mr. John Murray. 
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The Birthplace of George Borrow. 
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and in lus frantic attempts to pet b ick home to Swaff- 
ham generally managed to get as fai as Last Dc reham 
At East Dereham he w is intercepted ami brought back, 
in sackcloth and aslus to tht academy in Stonegate 
Street If you have escaped bung steam-rollered flat 
by the orthodox upper middle-class public school 
education of to da\ the fashion is to claim Celtic *■ 

origin We wue all neolithic once I presume , 

This, at any rate has bten (rtorgt Borrow’s fate 
The Celts lu\e cl timed him as their own He 
himself was well satisfied to be i Noifolk dump- , 
ling, and always spoke of himself as English b\ 
breeding, birth and lineage “ Isoptl Berners 
was a complete sue cess from m\ point of view as 
apart from the well earned fifteen guineis which 
it brought its eompilcr it immersed me deep in 
the Borrowan lake it made tne a collector ol 
information regarding litorge Borrow who was 
very soon to lx come the c\ nosun of e\ery 
collector of biographical bnc a biar Boiro\ian 
knowledge and interest was nlatncly so scaicc in 
the nineties that on these exceedingly e is\ teims l 
began and have hardly even yet quite ee is< d 
to be regal ded as an authority on Bouo\ian sub- 
jects, and was much m ie quest as a writer of 
notices, artic lc s and < entenary me mori ils W itlnn 
a brief dozen years inel quite impeice ptibh how 
things have changed f Lssa\s ncwspqnr cut- 
tings, maga/mt irtieles, mtroeluctions studies 
full-length portraits anel stand irel hingriphies m 
library editions have tumbled o\tr one .motliei 
In the last centurv it was enough to mtirpret 
Knapp But now people line been collecting 
diligently, and many little additions have been 
made The biographers lia\e specialised m the 
several pockets of Borrow’s taieei Mr Walling 
in his biography, the first biography in titn , 1 
think, to follow Knapp, has specialised upon 
Sorrow’s Cornish relations and the journey to 


visit his Cornish kinsmen ncai 
Liskeard m December, 1853 Mr 
Jenkins, m his very elaborate and 
conseicntious narrative, has ex- 
cavated deeply m the records 
md has tluown much additional 
light upon all the circumstances 
attending Borrow s missionary 
]ouin< y s m Spain and Russia In 
this of course he was greatly 
helped by the publication of the 
pi ease text of Borrows letters 
horn these countius to the Bible 
Socic t\ Then c amc Mr Edward 
Ihomas who spokt up well for 
Boirow s work as mtei prefer of 
the gipsies md of the Welsh 
His life interprets Borrow’s 
writings as they should I flunk, 
be* intt rpi c ttd - as a very 
puzzling anel difficult but essen- 
tially fathomable autobiography 
Borrow is te > me one of the greatest 
and most vuaeious of mirror- 
workeis His life, as I make 
it out is presented to us m four panels, each as unlike 
the otlieis as it is possible to be in size, shipe, texture, 
and surface The scale varies as much as that of the 
\ arious sctic s of Ordnance maps now twenty-hvc inches 
to the mile, now five miles to the inch The colours 
upon the palette are artfully changed, details are 



Jarrold & Sons 


The Erplnfham Gate and tl 
Grammar School, Norwich. 


the 


We piu through the Erpingham Gate direct to the Cathedral, the Grammar School 
being oq our left Here it is on our right Facing the school is a statue of Lord 
Nelson, who was at school here about 1768 70 Borrow was at school here 2816*18 
From M George Borrow and his Circle/* byC K Shorter (Hodder A Stoughton}. 




'at others* significantly hidden. A 
\ casual glance obscures rather than reveals the fact that, 


Borrow himself, I believe, divided biographies ibto^ 
two kinds— one a record of the facts of a life, the other ^ 


whether he is writing of his early life and struggles 
(” Lavengro," chaps. . 1-58). of one vivid Bohemian 
episode of his early manhood (" Lavengro ” 59 on- 
wards, and “ Romany Rye,”), of the crowning triumph 
of his mature manhood (“ Bible in Spain,”), or a vaca- 
* tion tour during the autumn of a disappointed life 


a picture of a character, the portrait of a man's soul/>] 
Like Knapp, Mr. Shorter confines himself mainly to thOv * 
collection and record of biographical data-— to a lai^e *" 
extent documents, lit 4 has a brief for documents, and ! 
believes in them to the exclusion of everything else, 
The faith in documents may be a sound one or the ^ 


z, ' (“ Wild Wales ”), Borrow was always working upon the reverse. It depends entirely upon t\v ( > p ,stulates. The 

same model, with the same desperate and conscientious documents must concern a person of hrst-ratc interest - 


, zeal, with the same 
extraordinary gusto 
and vigour, with the 
same genius, the same 
bias, the same limita- 
; tions. Mr. Thomas 
has mastered and 
interpreted this auto- 
^ biographical script 
wonderfully. He has 
penetrated, as no one 
else has, Burrow's 
* sourness towards his 
own craft, Ins despair 
of expressing what he 
had next his heart, 
hiS melancholy, his 
misanthropy, and his 
at times profound 
hypochondria. 

The present year 
'was destined from the 
beginning of created 
things to be memor- 
able in the story of 
Borrow 's life after 
death. In 1913 
Borrow's fame had 
become so contagious 
that it penetrated 
even to Norfolk. You 
would lind it difficult 
probably to find two 
more unliterary capi- 
tals to-day than 
* Norwich or Ipswich — 
where in the ” White 

* Horse ” I have had National Portrait Cal' cry. George Borrow. 

much Converse with a From a portrait by his broil it, John Thomas Harrow, takrn in tvrly youth en his. hair 

well-informed Suffolk From “ (■corgi- Borrow and his Circle,” bv C. K. Shortoi. 

man who had never 



and they must be**' 
interesting in them- 
selves. There is no 
question either about * 
their application or 
interest here. Mr. 
Shorter has been most 
fortunate in his quest, 
his documents are of 
primary interest, and 
he has used them 
deftly, with discretion 
and without dulness. 
The letters of Borrow 
to his wife, his dearest 
Carreta (Spanish, it 
appears, for Canrosse), 
arc extremely inter-* 
esting in themselves/* 
and they throw much 
light both upon Bor- 
row’s married life and 
upon some of his later 
travels, in Hungary 
(1844), in Ireland, 
and in Scotland, in 
1858 or thereabouts. 

Here, for instance, 
is a very interesting 
and. sb far as I know, 
quite new description 
of Borrow as he ap- 
peared in the mid- 
fifties to a pawky 
citizen of Orkney : 

“ In the evening 
Geo. Petrie called with 
' Bible Borrow.* He is 
a man a bout sixty 
[really fifty-three] up- 
wards of six feet 


even heard of Mr. Pickwick. But in J uly of this year the 
- cifjr of Norwich held a most elaborate celebration of the 
native of East Dereham, whose ambition it once was to 
repose tinder the shadow of its ancient cathedral. The 
. * Dean of Norwich preached a Borrow sermon , and prom isos 
• to give us a contribution on Borrow to the English Men 
of Letters scries — which 1 hope at some future date to 
have the pleasure of reviewing for The Bookman. In 
‘ the meantime, Mr. Clement Shorter has given us a book 
on “ Borrow and His Circle," in which he shows himself 
; to be a Borrow collector of a diligence and success 
] > worthy to 1 be associated with that of his great pre- 
decessor. Dr, Knapp. 

sTvW’V, >r ' . ■ 


in height, and of an athletic, though somewhat gaunt, 
frame. His hair is pure white though a bit thin on 
the top, his features high and handsome, and his com- 
plexion ruddy and healthy. He was dressed in black, his 
surtout was old, his shoes very' muddy. He spoke in a 
loud tone of voice, knows Gaelic and Irish well, quoted 
Ian Lorn, Duncan Ban McIntyre, etc , is publishing an 
account of Welsh, Irish and Gaelic bards He travelled — 
on foot principally — from Inverness to Thurso, and is 
going on to-morrow to Zetland. He walked lately through 
the upper part of Badenocli, Lochaber, and the adjacent 
counties, and through Mull, which lie gieatly admired. . . . 
In his rambles he associated exclusively' with the lower 
classes, and when I offered to give him letters of introduc- 
tion to Wm. F. Skene, Robert Chambers, Joseph Robert- 
son, etc., he declined to accept them. His mother died 
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lately, and he was 
travelling, he said, to 
divert and throw off Ins 
melancholy. lie talked 
very freely on all sub- 
jects that one broached, 
but not with piecisioTi, 
and he appeared to me 
to be an amiable man 
and a gentleman, but, 
withal, something of a 
projector, if not an 
adventurer. He is cer- 
tainly eccentric. I 
asked him to take wine, 
etc., and he declined. 

He said he was bred at 
the High School of 
Edinburgh, and that lie 
was there in 1813, and 
mentioned that lie was 
partly educated m Ire- 
land, and that by birth 
and descent he is an Englishman “ 

And here, again, is a very interesting beginning to a 
long letter, here cited in full for the* iirst tune, written 
to Mrs. Borrow from the neighbourhood of Tokay, in 
the heart of Hungary, and dated July 8th, 1844 that 
is to say, seven years bef< re the publication ol 
41 Lavengro ” : 

“ Debrrt /en 

** My Darling Carkf.ta, I write to you from Debreczer, 
a town in the heart of Hungary, when* J have been lot tin- 
last fortnight witli the exception of three d.i\s, dunng 
which I was making a journey to Tokay, which is about 
forty miles distant My reason for staying here so lorg 
was my liking the place where I ha\o experienced every 
kind of hospitality ; almost all the people in these parts 
are Protestants, and they are so fond of the very name of 
Englishman that when one arrives they scarcely know hmv 
to make enough of him , it is well the place is so remote 
that very few are ever seen here, perhaps not oftener than 
once in ten years, tor if some of our scamps and swell irob 
were once to find their way there the good people of Hun- 
gary would soon cease to have much respect for the English 
in general ; as it is, they think that they are all men of 
honour and accomplished gentlemen whom it becomes them 
to receive well in order that they may teccivc from them 
lessons in civilization. I wonder what they would think 
if they were to meet such fellows as Squarcni and others 
whom I could mention. I find my knowledge of languages 
hereof great use, and the 
people arc astonished to 
hear me speak French, 

Italian, German, Rus- 
sian and occasionally 
Gypsy. 1 have already 
met with several gyp- 
sies ; those w ho live 
abroad in the wilder- 
nesses are quite black , 
the more civilized wan- 
der about as music uuis, 
playing 011 the fiddle, 
at which they are \ cry 
expert ; they speak the 
same language as those 
in England, with slight 
variations, and upon the 
whole they understand 
one very well. Amongst 
o*hcr places 1 have been 
to Tokay, where I drank 
some of the wine : I am 
endeavouring to bring 


two or three bottles to 
England, for I thought 
of my mother and your- 
self and Hen,' and I 
have got a little wooden 
case made ; it is very 
sweet, and of pale straw 
colour. Whether I shall 
be able to manage it I 
do not know ; however, 
I shall in a k c the at- 
tempt.' At Tokay the 
wine is only two shillings 
the bottle, and I have a 
, great desire that you 
should taste some of it. 
1 sincerely hope that 
we shall soon all meet 
together in health and 
peace. I shall be glad 
enough to get home, but 
since I came so far it is 
well to see as much as 
possible Would you think it, the Bishop of Debreczen 
came to s vr me the other day and escorted me about the 
town, followed by all the professors ol the college ; this 
was done merely because 1 w T as an Englishman and a 
Protestant, for here they are almost all of the Reformed 
religion and full of love and enthusiasm for it. . . . " 

II. 

Mr. Shorter manages to compress an amazing amount 
into his four hundred and twenty pages, for he gives us 
many new letters, many citations from old sources and 
much about the people with whom Borrow was at one 
time or another in contact such as the Gurneys, Thurtell, 
H refold, Kaggart, Ilaydon, Phillips, Taylor, Hake, Ford, 
FitzGerald and the like (including much that is irrelevant 
about Lady Morgan and the number of Lives of that 
lady which adorn his library), but he does not give us 
mucdi about his own adventures in Borrovian fields, and 
apart from one or two emphatic but unsupported state- 
ments he tells us practically nothing about his own 
opinions on Borrovian subjects of controversy. He has 
indeed given us muc h new material of value, and he has 
welded this into a lively and vigorous texture ; but he 
has fused little, lie lias hardly reacted at all upon his 
material, he has not given any ply of his own to the 

biography which he 
rehandles without sub- 
stantially remodelling 
or revising at all. He 
allows his style at 
times to degenerate 
into great obscurity — 
to give one instance 
only out of many that 
1 have observed, take 
the following : “ With 
what distrust as we 
learn again and again in 
1 Lavengro * did Captain 
Borrow follow his son's 
inclination towards 
language, and especi- 
ally the Irish language,, 
in his early years, 
although seeing that 



Oulton Cottage from the Broad. 

Showing tin s niinit-i hr ii- 1 mi the* left, li mi .1 s rtc’i hv Hpiiim tta YuiOul-rcy. Herr*. Morrow 
livid wl 1 1 11 Li .-I ,iu 1 " I hr Knui.iuv Rv« ,M writ* published 

From "liinrui Morrow .1 ml hr»Cinli,” liy C. K. Slim ter. 



The Summer House, Oulton, 
ai it ie To-day. 

Which, when coinpaiet with Mrs. M.-cOubrey’s sketch, shows that it h«s been leroofed and 
probably rebuilt altogether. 

From “ George Morrow and his Circle," by C. K. Shorter. 
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Sir John Bo wring 
in 1026. 

From a portrait In Ji>hn King, now in the 


tation.il Portrait Gallery. 


he was well grounded 
in Latin. v When he 
encounters any point 
of controversy, how- 
ever small, he is 
perhaps deli beratcly 
extremely ambig- 
uous. For instance, 
it is very hard. to 
make out exactly 
what he believes 
about Borrow’ s re- 
lations with Thurtell, 
and, again, though he 
denounces the village 
gossip he does not 
make it in the least 
plain what he him- 
self believes as to the 
ci rrumst ances at tend- 
ing Borrow’ s last moments. Considering the value he 
attache** -to documentation he leaves much to be 
desired in his own references. He seldom discriminates 
between new material of his own and material 
collected by his predecessors. The book would have 
gained greatly, and its value would have been augmented 
in every way by a more enlightened generosity in 
acknowledging and distributing, with care, in preface or 
notes (after the French fashion) the respective obligations 
which must have been heavy in the aggregate, to the 
chief previous writers o n the subject, and particularly, 
of course, to the indispensable Dr. Knapp. Apart from 
documents in elucidation or expansion of points already 
known, he has, so far as 1 can ascertain, added very 
little to the outline of Borrow’s external career. Nothing 
will have to be rewritten. George Borrow was born at 
Dcreham on J uly 5th, 1H0.V The event took place in the 
house of his maternal grandfather at Dumpling Green, 
a farm-hamlet, twelve furlongs from Dereham Church. 
The best account of his father is given by Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins, and Mr. Shorter does not explain how this 
worthy got his commission, rather an important step. 
There is a good account of Borrow’s mother, and of the 
house where he lived with her so long in Willow Lane, 
Norwich, and of Norwich Grammar School and its 

famous alumni, also 
some new details 
of Borrow’s elder 
brother - - in the de- 
tails of father and 
elder brother there 
is always to me much 
reminiscent of Sterne 
and Lamb. The de- 
tails of Ambros e 
Smith and David 
Haggart are very in- 
teresting. A few 
weeks ago I visited 
Yctholm, the capital 
of the Border Gipsies, 



John F. Hasfeld 
in 1035. 

From a portrait liv a.i unknown artist 
formerly belonging to George Borrow. 


celebrated by Borrow 
in his “Romano 
Lavo-Lil.” No en- 
campment survives, 
but 1 was the re- 
cipient of not a few 
of those suspicious 
oblique glances which 
are such [strong evi- 
dence of gipsy blood. 

Most Norfolk people 
can tell you a good 
deal about the Gur- 
neys, and Mr. Shorter 
must often have come 
across the name when 
he was at school at 
Downham. Then we 
have the oft-told 
talc of the Grammar 
School, the Taylors, the Kerrisons and the Martineaus. 
A characteristic trait is recorded on page 86, where we 
are told that Borrow in later life believed himself to be 
plagued to death by autograph-hunters. Borrow was 
by the zeal and self-denial of his father, himself of the 
humblest descent, articled to a substantial attorney in 
Norwich, but wasted the time he should have devoted 
to learning his profession to acquiring Irish, Welsh, 
German and Scandinavian languages. He had an 
enormous appetite for foreign vocabularies, and an 
almost delirious enthusiasm for northern ballads — often 
of very indifferent merit. 

An entirely erroneous belief in the marketable value 
of Danish ballads, Welsh triads, Russian folk-songs and 
the like, in rococo English translations, after the Bowring 
pattern, led Borrow to exchange an attorney’s office for 
a garret in Grub Street. His immediate ambition was 
something between Goldsmith’s and Chatterton’s. He 
was to produce outlandish ballads, Homeric odes, c^ics, 
plays ; lie was, at all hazards, to write something grand 
— “ to be stared at, lifted on people’s shoulders.” He 
found his Griffith in Sir Richard Phillips, the radical 3 * 
alderman and philanthropic sweater, under whose 
tender mercies he rapidly developed a suicidal tendency, 
until in May, 1825, a windfall of £20 enabled him to 
break his chain and 
escape to the high- || 
way, and the dingle 
and the picturesque 
group of m o ocher s 
and gipsies enshrined 
for ever in the pages 
of "Lavengro.” The 
central portion of this 
marvellous composi- 
tion is occupied by 
the Dingle episode, in 
which Lavengro (the 
“ Word-master,” Bor- 
row’s gipsy name for 
himself) is revealed 


William Taylor. 

5t From a portrait by J. Thomson, painted in 
* the year i8ai, and eogra/cd m Robburdn'i 
" LUe of Taylor.” 



Four Friend# of Bor*ow*a early years. 

From “George Borrow and hU Circle " by C. K. Shorter. 
(Hoddor ft Stoughton). 


Sir Richard Phtlllfia* 


From a portrait by Tame* Saxon, paftotld 
in 18118, now in the National mtrtit 
Gallery^ 
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*0 us in conflict with " the flaming Tinman/' and in 
'Colloquy with his Romany friend, Jasper Petulengro, 
with a subtle papistical propagandist, “ the man m 
black/ 9 with the typical gipsy chi, Ursula, and with the 
peerless Isopel Berners. His account of his relations 
with her we take to be stnctly and almost literally 
accurate He was powerfully attracted by the magnani- 
mity of spirit no less than by the physical charm of this 
Brynhildic damsel, tall, straight and blonde, with loose- 
flowing flaxen hair, 
and with a carnage, 
especially of the neck 
and shouldeis, which 
reminded the postilion 
of a certain march- 
ioness of his acquaint- 
ance. But Borrow 
was of a cold tempera- 
ment, a despiser and 
tmstruster of young 
women, whom he re- 
garded primarily as 
invaluable reposi tone s 
of nurseiy-lore, folk- 
song, tradition and 
similar toys, about 
which lus male fi lends 
were apt to be rtticent 
The attraction was so 
strong that he had 
serious thoughts of 
enngtating with " the 
beauteous Ouc en ol 
the Dingle/ 1 but he 
dallied with the idea 
with chai ac tcristic 
waywardness until it 
was too late He 
sought to postpone 
awkward decisions to 
divert himself and 
amuse Isopel by mak- 
ing lus oh inner learn 
Armenian — t h t 
language which he 
happened at the time 
to be studying Isopel 
bore with it for some 
time, but thi imposi- 
tion of the \ erb " to 
love 99 m Armenian 
convinced her that the Word-master was not only 
insane, but also inhuman. Love-making and Armcni in 
do not go well together, and Belle could not lul 
that the man who proposed to conjugate the \eib 
to love 91 m Armenian was master of lus intentions in 
'plain English It was even so The man of tongues 
lacked speech wherewith to make manifest his passion , 
the vocabulary of the Word-master was msuffic ic nt to 
convince the workhouse girl of one of the plainest 
meanings a man can well have When the districted 
Borrow had reached the decision that it was high time 
to give over his “ mocking and scoffing/ 9 and returned 
with this resolve to the Dingle, Isopel Berners had quitted 


it, never to return. She ran away to the nearest sea-port, 
and took ship to Aihcnca. Lavengro, with some anguish, 
steeled his heart against following her. The scene of 
these transactions was a wooded glen or dingle a few 
miles from Willcnhail, 111 Staffordshire, where Lavengro 
and Isopel were encamped in their respective tents, 
having as their neighbours the gipsy dan of which Jasper 
was the chief Upon the whole the Dingle chapters are 
perhaps the most brilliant and the most enduring that 

Bonow ever aclueved. 
Their interest is 
gicatly enhanced by 
the fact that they are 
probably a naked 
transcript from actual 
fact, for Borrow was 
a poor hand at inven- 
tion He rarely, if 
ever, invented a char- 
acter His surest 
source of inspiration 
was the unadorned 
truth 

\ftci the expen- 
tnee of a summer in 
t In open , Hon ow, who 
was now twenty-two, 
relapsed into the m 
difft re nt \ crsification 
of Danish ballads and 
Welsh bards, was 
scvcicly fleered m 
obscure journeymgs 
in Southern Luropc, 
and so gained some 
expel unco foi future 
ust \ainly sought a 
jKist, on the strength 
ot his linguistic at- 
tainments, as an 
assistant m the British 
Museum Libiaiy, and 
\\ is rt duct d to wilting 
icutionarv political 
lc ic Ins for a Norwich 
pa pei, hi was, in 
fact, waiting, like Mr. 
Micawhei, tor some- 
thing to turn up, or, 
m his own graphic 
phi ast “digging holes 
111 the sand and filling the m up again ’ 

His dtlmranci was effected in ritlur a singular 
manner \bout iSjj he became acquainted with the 
Skippns of Oulton Hall, m that splendid stretch of 
counlr\ wlrnli holders on the rivt*r Wave nc\ B\ Mrs 
( lirke (afterwards Mrs Bonow, the widowed sister of 
the owner ot the Hall) he was introduced to the Re\. 
Francis ( unningliam, rector of Pakefield a fine t\pe of 
the F\ angelical clergyman of a past genet at ion, who 
had warned the* sister of Joseph John tiurney It 
seemed to this good man tint Bonow s gift ot tongues 
might well be employed m the sen ice of the Bible 
Society, of which the famous Norfolk Quaker was an 



The Borrow House, Norwich. 
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influential member. The hour of the former would-be 
martyr to infidelity had now come ; ‘ he was taken into 
the regular service of the Society upon an average salary 
of £250, in addition to expenses, and was employed as 
editor, translator, and colporteur of Bibles in strange 
lands. The labours of the next eight years of his life 
were as fruitful and honourable as those of the pre- 
ceding eight had been desultory and obscure. His first 
commission was to go to St. Petersburg, and there edit and 
superintend the printing of a version done by a Russian 
scholar from the New Testament into Manrhu. Borrow 
acquired the language and performed his task with an 
almost incredible expedition. He also learned Russian, 
and in the summer of 18 35 proposed to the Society that 
he should himself distribute the work which he had seen 
through the press, upon the coniines of the Far East. 
This scheme was scotched by the refusal of the Russian 
Government to grant him the necessary authorization 
and passports. But Borrow’s energies were transferred 
to a project which scarcely, if at all, less deserves the 
epithet Quixotic. It was to disseminate a Castilian 
translation of the Vulgate (made by Father Sno at 
Valencia between 1790 and 1793) in Spain and Portugal. 
To disperse Bibles in Papua or in Park Lane were, it 
might be argued, an enterprise fully as hopeful as to 
scatter them in Galicia or La Manrha. But this is 


neither here nor there, and the stimulus that was lacking 
in other directions was abundantly supplied to the 
Society and their emissary by the fact that, according 
to the regia quinta of the old Index, all Spanish ver- 
sions of the Bible, or of any part of it, were absolutely 
forbidden, and that, as a necessary consequence, the 
Bible was a book as unfamiliar in Spain as it was held 
to be dangerous and revolutionary. Spain was fo 
Borrow what the Harley Ministry was to Swift. It 
seemed to develop in him an almost superhuman 
activity and power; and, fond of cant as Borrow' s 
employers too often were, it is infinitely to their credit 
that they not only tolerated, but even applauded the 
unconventional epistles which he wrote to them of his 
exploits during his three long journeys in Spain, which, 
with two brief intervals, occupied him from November, 
1S35, down to April, 1840. These letters, not un- 
adorned, however, but greatly enriched by notes from 
his diaries, made up “ The Bible in Spain,” which was 
published by John Murray on December io, 1842, when 
41 El Gitano,” as the enthusiastic Ford dubbed the 
author, literally woke up to find himself famous. His 
cxperieiK c for a season was that of 14 the man Sterne ” ; 
lie dined with peers, ambassadors, and bishops, and 
like Major Pendennis, was particularly complacent 
with bishops. We might here for a moment coin- 
part* his position to that of Johnson in 1763. 
lie had gone down in the arena and fought his 
wild beasts, and lisul come up triumphant, as 
Johnson had done after the Dictionary. He 
still had difficulties to meet, and debts to 
face, for he had gradually become estranged 
from ” the* sub-committee,” and the Bible 
Sonet v suddenly found that ,f no sphere re- 
mained open in which Ins services could be 
utilised.” Fortunately, lit* had provided for 
his fut uie, not by obtaining a pension, but by 
marrying, in April, 1840, an old ally of his, 
Mary Clarke, a widow with a good jointure 
(over /400 a year), a skilful hand at dumplings- 
and treat le posset, and “an excellent woman 
ot business.” He was now' fifteen years older 
Ilian when lie had " lost” lsopel. The motives 
wlrnh prompted this scorner of matrimony to 
marry a woman seven or eight years his senior 
were similar, it may be surmised, to those 
which actuated Disraeli on his marriage. The 
compact w T as based upon convenience and 
mutual esteem, and there is no reason to 
doubt that it conduced not only to Borrow'd- 
comfort and security, but also to his happiness. 
There were no children. The “ daughter ” 
whose accomplishments Borrow celebrated in 
the exordium to “ Wild Wales,” was his step- 
daughter, Henrietta Clarke. He seemed now 
in an enviable position, with a small but 
agreeable freehold on the banks of Oulton 
Broad, able to indulge' m “ idleness and the 
pride ol literature ” to his heart’s content. If 
lie had had a 44 Club ” or a Boswell about him, 
he might still have been tolerably happy. But 
he was Hot a Clubbable man, Borrow ! Never- 
theless it was during the years that followed 
that, like Johnson, he achieved his best title 



The Devil's Bridge. 

From tho drawing hv A , S. Hartriik, 

Reproduced bv Mr, Murr.ix’s rcnruB&ion from tbe drflniinr rdition of “Wild Wale*." 



From an etching by C. M. Nichols, R.E. 


Reproduced from the “Souvenir of the George Borrow Celebration,'* by James Hooper. 
By permission of Messrs. JarroTd ft Sons, London and Norwich. 


Staircase Doorway to Attic in Sorrow’s 
House at Norwich. 
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'?e 0 t> lattie/ihe wondrous five volumes of autobiography 
|pSb capriciously planned and so strangely entitled : 
“ Lavengro — Romany Rye/* The stimulus in his 
case was largely, we believe, if not mainly, pecuniary. 
“ Money is our best friend,” he wrote to his wife 
in 1844. He wanted a purse of his own to travel 
and give dinners with, for the edge of episcopal 
rA * hospitality was already wearing off. He desired, too, 
^ no doubt, to put a coping-stone to his fame. Already, 
? t in January, 1843, he wrote to his publishers that he had 
begun upon a Robinson Borrow, and Murray, Ford, and 
& other friends threw lip 
^ their caps. The pub- 
g lishers may have well 
. seen a veritable gold mine 
: in prospect. One has 
} > ’ only to imagine the fer- 
^ vent curiosity which the 
* ; personal element in “ The 
Bible 'in Spain,” so sug- 
gestive of mystery and 
'■ romance, must have ex- 

* Cited in the reading 
public of 1843, to perceive 
that any such anticipa- 
tion was fully warranted 
by the facts of the case. 

Here was a book which 

1 bore upon its title-page 
its passport to Sunday 
reading as a good, serious 
missionary work ; but for 
which it was manifest, 
as the surprised and de- 
lighted reader proceeded, 
that not Bishop Hcber 
or the good Schwartz, but 
Mendoza and Lesagc had 
been taken as models. 

May not people well have 
wondered (the good, pious 
English folk, to whom 
” luck ” was a scandal, 
as the Bible Society S sec- r opynghl • Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 

retary wrote to Borrow) 

what manner of man this muleteer-missionary might be ? 
The incongruity was only heightened by familiarity with 
Borrow,’ s Pharaoh-like visage, abundant grey hair, and 
tall blonde Scandinavian figure, which reminded those 
who came under his spell of those roving Northmen of 
the days of simple mediaeval devotion, who were wont to 
signalize their conversion from heathen darkness by a 
Mediterranean venture, combining the characters of a 
piratical cruise and a pious pilgrimage. But if pub- 
lisher and client were justified in believing that they had 
discovered an autobiographical El Dorado, they were, 
norie the less, to be sadly undeceived. 

\ To whatever cause the disappointment may lx; at- 

• inbuted, it was certainly not due to any Jack of pains 
- pn the part of Don J orge. The labour which he bestowed 

Upon his Life was immense, quite disproportionate to 
\ bis . previous efforts. “The Gypsies in Spain,” for 
} inttonce, was built, up upon already existing jottings, 

, ^Pwacts, and* notes very loosely thrown together ; while 



" The Bible in Spain ” itself was, in regard tb its conK; 
position, nothing more than an olla podrida of journalized^ 
letters. But he wrote " Lavengro,” as it were, with his ! 
life’s blood. It cost him the same agony that party, of ,. 
“David Copperfield” cost Dickens, while he had none ^ 
of Dickens’ trained fluency or descriptive powers.. Hrs‘ 
lack of ease in writing often gives a wrong impression of 
insincerity or artificiality. Most of his apostrophes, * 
even the most strained, are expressions of genuine 
feeling, which he could not accommodate to the Gil Bias 
style of the bulk of his narrative. His determin- 
ation to be original and 
to tell the truth, to avoid 
all padding and second- 
hand ideas, kept him on 
the rack ; yet he perse- 
vered, working hard at 
the Life, with intervals 
of discouragement, for six 
years and upwards. 

“ Lavengro ” eventually 
appeared in three vol- 
umes, after many trans- 
formations of title, in 
February, 1851, and was 
received not merely with 
coldness and unconcern, 
but with hostile carping 

and cvcn*derision. To 

* 

understand the extent to 
which Borrow ran counter 
to the prejudices of the 
Bright and Cobden age, 
which rejected the gospel 
of Carlyle, is to fathom 
the mystery of “ early 
Victorian.” A further 
stumbling-block was the 
peculiar “dryness” of 
Borrow's style. Borrow 
could respond to the thrill 
of natural beauty. He 

_ . .. . . ^ _ could enjoy and find 

Death«MasK of George Borrow. - ,. . 

utterance' for his mood 

when it came upon him, 
just as he could enjoy a tankard of ale or linger to gaze 
upon a sympathetic face ; but he refused to pamper 
such feelings ; he refused to become the creature of 

poetic ecstasy; he lefused to identify an author with 

a bearded nun ; lie refused to indulge in the fashionable 
debauch of dilettante melancholy. Borrow again told 
his hearers nothing about the Great Wall of China, or 
the Fair of Nijni-Novgorod. You will find very little of 
the Eastern exotic in his work. Yet in it lie is at his 
best — especially in the Dingle, in the open air, among 
the gipsies, with Jasper, Pakomovna, Tawno. Ursula, 
The Man in Black, and Belle Berners, gossips in colloquies 
of the greenwood, unrivalled since the heyday of the 
Forest of Arden. 

Borrow was always contemplating the continuation 
and completion of his personal record, but his methods 
were so deliberate that the lifetime of a Methusela would 
have been needed to complete his autobiography. After 
completing the span comprised in “ Lavengro — Romany 
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Rye,” he waited another ten years before issuing his 
record of his Welsh tour of six weeks. He wrote it on 
almost the same gigantic scale as in " The Romany 
Rye,” but in a more genial and domestic mood. His 
sympathy for the country, its people and language, 
enabled him to create a feeling for “ Wild Wales ” as 
worthy as it was unfamiliar to the English of the early 
’sixties. Not much new light is thrown upon the migra- 
tion of Borrow to London, though we have an interesting 
new description of him on Westminster Bridge (Borrow 
was a great haunter of Thames and its bridges) in 1873. 
In 1865 his stepdaughter, the “ Old Hen ” of his letters, 
married William MacOubrey, and migrated to Belfast. 
Early in 18O9 Mrs. Borrow died aged seventy-three. 
Burrow’s existence was sadly broken. Some four or 
five years he lingered on 111 London, cheered at times by- 
walks and talks with Gordon Hake and Watts Danton ; 
and he then returned to Oulton -a most friendless and 
disillusioned man. 

He bore his age badly did the dour old traveller, who 
had yet somehow never had Ins due share of exploration. 
In physical exercise, especially swimming, he had 
occasional flashes of exhilaration ; he breathed again 
some of the old oxygen of the Bible in Spam. But he 
sutfered terribly from the gloom of a muddled existence, 
and his step-daughter, though she meant well, was too 
literary and too little of a housewife and a manager to 
make him even comfortable. Cowell gives a most 
depressing description of the severance of his old in- 
terests. There was something of the tired berserker 
about his last years, though the legend of his solitude, 
unkemptness and uncared-for-ness has probably been 
exaggerated, llis letters to Mrs. MacOubrey range down 
to 1877. Borrow died four years later. Mentally, if 
not physically, he had become a complete recluse in 
his later years. He was buried in Brompton, and very 
little that was formerly his remains to-day as he left it, 
with the exception of his works. 
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Mr. Shorter says somewhere in this book that if Dr. 
Aldis Wright had written Borrow’s life there would 
have been no second biography. Why he says this 
I cannot think. The more biographies the better in 
a sense, so far as the curiosity about Borrow and, there- 
fore, the stimulation of his celebrity, is concerned. 
Unless, therefore. Dr. Wright had discovered some arti- 
ficial means of quenching all further curiosity as to* 
Borrow I hardly sec how Mr. Shorter’s prediction would 
have been fulfilled. It can hardly be expected that he 
would have discovered half as much about Borrow as 
Dr. Knapp, a perfect monomaniac, who devoted his 
life and lavished his money by handfuls in pursuit of 
the phantom Don George. But even if lie had found 
as much, new documents, new 7 discoveries, new 7 materials 
would still have remained for the \\ allings, the Jenkinses, 
the Thomas’s, the Shorters, and the Beechings of a 
later age. 

Professor Coivoll deprecated the idea of a biography of 
Borrow at all. “ Surely it is best that Borrow should 
remain a name,” and in a sense he was right. “ The 
Romany Rye” gave us of his best, and his best is almost 
all autobiographical. Explicit biography only serves 
to (lull the romance of the mysterious word-master. 
Biography nearly always tends in the end, it is my 
belief, to dull the edge of literature. 

Borrow, however, does not stand exclusively for 
literature. His prose style is peculiar and inimitable, 
but it is not a good pattern ; he is not a model stylist 
by any means, lie is rather an enigma, he is a man 
standing athwart liis period with something of the 
straddle of a colossus, and people will (as in the cognate 
case of a contemporary prophet, Carlyle) always be 
anxious and curious to read the riddle. There is a 
mystery about the fellow 7 . He liad a prescription, 
a narcotic, a drug, or something, capable of serving 
as a talisman against the " corruption” of modern 
civilization. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OCTOBER. 1913. 

Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet Waring the name and address of the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the 15 th of the month to 

“The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II . , IV. t and V. are the same each month , and that for the next 

two months the 1st prize will be for the best original Lyric. 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original Lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III, — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best photograph illustrating the title of any 
recent novel. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review 7 , in not more than one hundred words 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 


V.- A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for The Bookman Competitions. The Editor re- 
serves the right to use any suggestions submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 

I. — I lie Prize ok One Guinea for the best original 
Lyre is divided and we send Half a Guinea 
each to Mr. J. J. Geake, of St. Bernards. York 
Road. Guildford. Surrey, and to Mr. Howard 
Booth, of 134, Cemetery Road, Sheffield, for the 
following : 

LOVE. 

If Love come to thee in the morn 
Say " Love, why comest thou so soon ? " 

And, if he turn, go— sow thy corn, 

And labour on until the noon. . 
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If Love come to thee when the day 
Is brightest, say M Ah l Love, *tis sweet 
To toil,” and if he go away, 

Go also thou, and bind thy wheat. 

If Love come to thee when the sun 
Goes down to meet the western sky, 

Say " Love, my hours of work are done " ; 

Then, if he hearken, — pass him by. 

But, if he comes, wliate'er thou ask, 

And laliour, singing, by thy side — 

Rejoice, for Love that shares the task 

Alone is Love at eventide. J. J. Guake. 

EXILE. 

(rod gavo me the Garden of Eden 
And the river that through it ran ; 

He gave me strength and beauty 
Greater than any man ; 

I stood 111 the midst of the garden 
Where none had ever trod. 

And l said “ O Lord, I am happy," 

But 1 lied 111 my heart to God ; 

For 1 longed for an English meadow 
With a stream from the hills above, 

And 1 hated the Garden's beauty 
For there was none to lo\c. 

Howard Booth. 

We also select for printing : 

MV lADV'S GARDEN. 

M\ l.ad\ hath a garden fan, 

Anti all herself is imaged there. 

White lilies are her thoughts untold, 

And bear like her, a heart ol gold. 

Forget-me-nots her blue, blue eyes 
J hat borrow from the summer skies. 

'1 he blush rose nestles in her cheek, 

Heart’s ease I lmd when she doth speak ; 

And round about her feet there grows 
Sweet Balm oi Healing for men’s woes. 

Mv Ladv hath two names in one; 

Each sweet and dear — When day is done 


I take them both away with me, 

One blessed comfort — Hoso-Marie. 

(Miss E. A. Jowcrs, The Beacon Hotel, 
Hindliead, Surrey.) 

REGRETS. 

Where are the words that never were said 
A ml the thoughts that were left unspoken ? 

They are buried deep down with the dteams long-dead, 

In a silence ior ever unbroken. 

In the caverns of Memory mute thev lie 
Un lighted by star or sun, 

W'here the little grey ghosts Hit mournfully by, 

The phantoms of things undone. 

Oh ears that are closed to the sounds of Eartli 
Can you hear through the harps of Heaven 

The sighs of a soul that knew not Love's worth, 

And forgive — be it seventy times seven 3 

Oh eyes that have looked on the Face of God, 

Can you see through the long, long \ears 

'J he road of regrets that my feet have trod. 

And the slow unavailing tears ? 

Though Memory’s ocean be wide and deep 
When the sea gives up hei dead 

Un uttered longings shall rise from sleep 
O11 the wings oi the words unsaid. 

They will wdnsper secrets of long ago 
As von lean from the Golden Gate — 

I loved you on Earth — If 1 tell vou so 
In Heaven, will it be too late ? 

(Violet 1). Chapman, Sorrento, Burnham, Somerset.) 

A LISTENER 

In hammock slung licneath the boughs of knotted apple tree 

I listened to the purring of the kitten on my knee ; 

To the whirr of little winged things, the murmur of the Ijcc. 

I listened to the twitter of the birds beneath the eaves ; 

Tlie rustle that the tortoise makes in creeping through the 
leaves ; 

To all the web of woidless song that early summer weaves. 

\s I listened, gazing skyward, w'here the branches dipped apart, 

A well-known footfall nearing broke mv daydream with a start — 

And then I listened only to the beating ol my heart ! 

(Florence Andrews, io8, Grenfell Road, Maidenhead.) 



Mumper's Dingle, the wooded retreat 
in which Borrow met Ioopol Berner*. 

Reproduced by Mr. Murray's permission from the dsfinttiva sdltloo of “Lavsngro." 
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JEPHTHAH'S DAUGHTER. 

0 Love, that might have been ! 

1 worship thee, and go, a little sad 
To dream and not possess thy passioned wonder. 

Yet for such dreams I thank God ; and am glad, 

For I have seen. 

0 Joy, not made for me ! 

1 thrill to know thee near, yet far away, 

Since flaming swords keep closed the gateway splendid. 

I dare not ask of God to stoop and say 
Why this should be. 

0 Life I may not live ! 

> Close to Love's strength, potent to heal and save, 
Clinging, yet with strange woman-power of guiding. 

1 need so much to feel thee, and I have 
So much to give. 

0 Pain, thou quickening strife 

between dark death and life’s white strength i 
tab, Israel-like, thou ahalt pass over. 

•;,& m X shall never smile to bear, at length, 
little Hie. 

pie, 114, Devonshire Road, Forest Hill, 
S.E.) 

■ We specially commend.the Lyrics sent in by Alice W. 
Linford (South Tottenham), M. F. Ackman (Glasgow), 
Mr. Nevill Heard (Swanage), John Carlton (Hornsey), 

R. E. D. Donaldsoil 
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Where Borrow Lived 
P in Madrid. 

borne of Marta Diaz in the Calle del 
_ lago. Borrow occupied the third floor 
front. A laundry Is now in possession. 

1 From M George Borrow and his Clrclr,' 
by C. K. Shorter. 


(Putney), W. G. Priest 
(Norwich), B. Milner 
(Tonbridge), Marjorie 
Winifred Crosbie 
(Heme Bay), Mrs. 
T re vely an T homson 
(Middlesbrough), 
Kathleen Birch 
(Bcxhill), R. B. Ince 
(Jarvis Brook), East 
Wind (Antrim), Elsie 
S. Mead (Burnley), 
B. C. Hardy (East- 
bourne), Thomas Law 
(Holytown), Silverpen 
(Ealing), Bernard 
Spencer (London, 
S.E.), Eric Dexter 
(Manchester), V. D. 
Gbodwin(Gillingham), 
J. Isaacs (Hackney), 
E. W. Higgs (Clapton), 
Miss Foulgcr (Lang- 
port), Barnard R. H. 
Sparcll (Hampstead), 
Bertram J. W. An- 
drews (Plumstead), C. 
Doriel Hay (Hamp- 
stead), Mrs. Delbridgc 
(Canterbury), J. R. 
(Forest Hill), Louie 
Howie (Handsworth 
Wood), Doris Young 
(Derby), A. C. Mitchell 
((Glasgow), Emily 
C ornell ( t ' pper N or- 
wood), (r. \V. Turner 
(Burnley), Emily 
Sunderland (Todmor- 
den), Helen K. Watts 
(Nottingham), Arbel 
M. Aldous (Saffron 
Walden), Athol M. 
Shephard (Forest 
Hill), Winifred M. 
Offord (Enfield), A. 
Mitchell (Devizes), 
Mary M. Wil shire 
(Victoria Park), Eric 
Chilman (Hull), 


Launcelot H. Stuckey (Taunton), D. A. Boland (Glasgow), 
Rose Speight (Leeds), Beatrice Craig (Straidanan), F. N. 
Jellicoe (Stockwell), Monica Baines (Hereford). G. J. 
Holme (Great Malvern), H. B. Dawes (Birkdale). Eliza- 
beth Hearle (Tewkesbury), A. C. Harrison (Walsall), 
T. H. Storm (North Sliields), Mrs. G. H. Leathnm (Dur- 
ham), Miss A. E. Richardson (London, S.E.), E. Summers 
(Dukinfield), Maude Sanson Carter (Bristol). Joan A. 
(Framlingham), Beryl M. May (Famham), Rhys Haworth. 
(Harrogate), M. R. (Birmingham), Arthur S. Wilshire 
(Dalston), M. A. Newman (Framlingham), T. Whitehead 
Sefton (Bolton), E. T. Sandford (Saltafeh), G. M. Fife 
(Edinburgh), Margaret Durmett (Liscard), Anita Lee 
(Liverpool), C. Cooper (Streatham), Herbert Rogers 
(Hackney), Lucie C. Temple (Southsea), Doris Smiths 
(Burton-on-Trent), Miss M. Peart (Tottenham), Eleanor 
Bull (Ludlow), R. W. King (Catford Hill), Guenn Jfy 
Newnham (Dover), B. M. Morris (Bath), Ion A. Grundy; 
(Liverpool), Rev. J. A. S. Wilson (Edinburgh), H/dU 
Stuckey (Harrogate), Hilary Dane (Ashburton), 

Helen West (Plymouth), George Murray (Laverstocfcl| 
J. R. A. Nicoli (Glasgow), Nemo (Wakefield), Dorothy M£| 
Rawcliffe (Haigh), Hector S. J. Hughes (Irishtown)$ 
W. H. Colman (West Mailing), T. B.Laudells (Edinburgh)^ 
Ernest S. Heron (Chester), John Earl Rose (Bristol), Hugpj 
Irvine (Peterhead), A 

Eric (Darlington), L. 

Ward (Broadstairs), 

Denys Alsop (Staf- 
ford), Jocelyn Ierne 
Ormsby (Pontypridd), 

M. K. (Axminster), 

Ethel Mary Casson 
(Finchley), Florence 
Whitehead (Bury). 

Agnes M. Bcllhouse 
(Boro don), Jetfery 
K i s 1 e y (Alvaston), 

Lucy J. Taylor (Binn- 
ingham), Mrs. H. 

Welt ch ( A Ideburgh ) , 

Katie M. Luck (Stony 
Stratford), Mabel 
Malet (Hull), Evelina 
Ida San Garde (Ac- 
crington), Annie Filer- 
ton (Liscard), Mrs. H. 

F. Hall (Sheffield). 

Harding Woo d 
(Canonbury), Major J . 

Berkeley (Andover) , 

Wiriilred H o 1 in cl c n 
(Ilfracombe), John D. 

Smith (Glasgow), 

Miss H. M. Barrow 
(Hastings), M. F. W. 

(Maidstone), Thomas 
Carey ( Jersey, U.S. A.), 

A. S. Barnard (Wal- 
sall), -F. J. Popham 
(Annan), A. C. Poc»le 
(Fclmonton), G. M. 

N o r t h c o 1 1 (West 
Kirby), Marcella 
W hit aker (Dewsbury ) , 

Percy Thomas (Horn- 
sey), Alice Bin ks 
(Westoe), C. A. R. 

(Sheffield), J. S. Lewis 
(Liscard) , Richard 
William Rogers(North 
Kensington), James 
Omcrud (Farnworth), 

Laura Fane. (St. 

Anns-on-Sea), G. M. 

Hennings (St. Albans), 



The Calle Del Principe* 
Madrid. 

Where Borrow opened e shop For the 
sale of New I elements, which was 4 
finally shut up by the Government. 

From 1 George Boiro v tnd hie CiroJ r t" 
by C. K. shorter* 1 , > 
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H. R. Smith (Newcastle-on-Tyne), A. B. Johnston (Leith), 
Hyman Edelstein (Ontario), Arthur A. Lcgg (New 
Brighton), W. Sicbenhaar (Streatham Hill), A. W. Say 
J (Devonport), Hall Blithe (London, S.E.), Gwendolen D. 
Harold (High Barnet), J. W. Houchin (Shenfield), Edwin 
Waters (Denmark Hill), H. Beckett (Wolverhampton), 
Ruth Manning Sanders (Devon), Eleanor L. Clark (Mag- 
hera), Cyril G. Taylor (Heswall), S. T. McCabe (Patricroft), 

# Enoch Daniels (Newcastle), Eveline Swanson (East 
Finchley), A. E. Barnes (Beaconsfield), E. Margaret Lane 
(Kettering), Edmund Howard (Putney), A. Charlton 
(Derby), F. D. J. Waugh (Toddington), Miss E. A. Jowers 
(Hindhead), B. D. Goodwin (Gillingham), Agnes E. M. 
Baker (Kilburn), Bessie Hawkins (Bath), Warren Cran- 

' more (Knutsford), L. Aaronson (London, E.), Julia Rose 
; Carling (Plymouth), Arthur R. O’Connor (Dorridge), 
;/C. R. Price (Wellington), S. B. Irene Bell (London, W.C.), 
VJb*. A. M. Reid (Motherwell), S. R. Noyes (Pontypridd), 
,VD. K. Boileau (Bath), Eleanor Littlewood (Putney), 
^^Chanticleer (Cape Town, S. Africa), Margot Balfour 
^ {London, W.), Archibald King (Greenock), Miss E. M. 
i‘Wood (Huntly), Dorothy Plimpton (London, S.W.), 
/ A. M. Mackenzie (Isle of Lewis), Edith Jotham (Isle of 
Man), Winifred Webb (Califonia). 

II. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mr. Charles Powell, of 290, 
Oxford Road, Manchester, for the following : 

CUPID GOES NORTH. By Martin Swayne. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

41 Not in utter nakedness I ** 

Wordsworth, Ode on the Intimations of Immortality. 

(Charles Powell, 290, Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

We also select for printing : 

ONE SMITH. By S. Murray Johnstone. 

(William Dawson & Sons.) 

14 The novelty would striking bo and must attract remark.’* 
W. S. Gilbert, Bishop of Rum ti Foo. 

(Miss L. Mugford, 13, Ross Road, South Norwood Hill.) 

THE POWER BEHIND. Bv M. P. Willcockk. 
(Hutchinson ) 

44 Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But — why did you kick me downstairs ? * # 

J P. Kemble, The Panel. 

(Janet M. Smith, 70, Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol) 

THE TWO KISSES By Oliver Onions. (Methuen.) 

„* # 44 The boldest held his breath, 

For a time.*’ 

Campbell, Battle of the Baltic . 

(A. Ernest Smith, 104, Sheen Park, Richmond, S.W.) 

YOUTH WILL BE SERVED. By D. Wyi.t akul 
(Stanley Paul ) 

44 An infant crying in the night ” 

Tennyson, In Mtmomwi . 

(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 

THE MEANING OK ART. By Paul Gapi tilk. 
Translated by H. and E. Baldwin. (Allen ) 

44 In tingling impotence the Dauber drew 
As all men draw, keen to the shaken soul 
To give a hint that might suggest the whole ” 

• John Masefield, Dauber . 

(Florence G. Fidler, 131, Abbey Road, London, N.W.) 

TEARS OF DESIRE. By Corai.ie Stanton and 
Heath Hosken. (Holden <ft Hardingham ) 

4 * With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size.” 

Lewis Carrol, 7 hr 0 ugh the Looking Class. 

(Jocelyn Ieme Ormsby, Pontypridd.) 

* PRESS CUTTINGS. By Bernard Shaw. (Constable.) 

" The trail of the serpent is over them all.” 

T. Moore, Paradise and the Peri. 

(R. Speight, Parkdene, Armley, Leeds.) 



ToUdo^ 

From a drawing by A. H. Hallam Murray. 

Reproduced by Mr. Murray's permission from the definitive edition 
of "The Bible in Spain." 

ITT. — The Prize for the best letter in not more than 20a 
words on any volume of poems published in the 
last twelve months has been divided and Two 
New Books are awarded to Mr. W. H. Little- 
john, of 9, Albion Gardens, Ravcnscourt Park, 
W., and Two New Books to Mr. Cecil Barber, of 
Highnarn, Burley-in- Wharf dale, for the follow* 
ing: 

Dear Sir, 

Though Mr. William Watson has entitled his book of short 
poems recently published by Herbert Jenkins Ltd. " The Muse* 
in Exile,” it might be claimed that *' The Muse in Many Moods M 
would have been an equally suitable title. Tho poems are at 
once grave and gay, gonial and petulant, gentle and ponderous,, 
reverent and — breathe tho word only frivolous. 

Many of the verses are exquisite in both matter and manner* 
of expression, notably those entitled " Dublin Ba> ” and 44 Part 
of My Story.” 'J he former ripples with delightful music, and the- 
latter has an atmosphere oi intense reverence — almost amo^ting 
to holiness — which is surprising in so slight a work. 

We hnd the usual grievance of the poet against the everlasting 
powers that 

turned blind eyes upon Keats ” 
and a learful attack on the wicked Turk, m which the lines 
" .the little lands 

Have put tho nughtv thrones to shame ” 
have, in the light of recent revelations of atrocities, acquired a 
meaning hardly intended b> their author. 

” The Kash Poet ” and ” On Pyrrho ” arc samples of some of 
the lighter verses contained in this refreshing little book. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

W. H. Littlejohn. 

My desk Oi.uk, 

So you're head of the school now*, and will leaxe next Mid- 
summer and be 44 quite grown up.” Have you read “ Peacock's 
Pie ” yet ? Your auntie thinks it ” drivel.” Never mind. Get 
it. You remember those bits from an essay by Francis Thomp- 
son on Shelley I read to you the Sunday afternoon liefore you 
left ? You stuck your little nose in the air, and (it might have 
been Auntie talking) called them ” purple patches ” So they are. 
But purple is a royal colour Shelley himself, Blake ( 44 Know 
you what it is to be a child ? ”), and all the rest w ho went to tho* 
making of Thompson, went to the making of Walter de la Mare- 
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too. Every Rood artist- ami vou say you want to lie one— is a 
child at heart He need* a child to understand him So don’t 
think you arc in foi a literarv feast, because you aren't. Only 
half-a-dozen of the poems touch that high-water mark. And if 
you like the rest, you'll see, Ollic, why 1 don’t want you to be in 
any hurry to put vour hair into a halt-bob even, and why I hate 
for you to call me 

Vour old l hide Edward. 

C i- on. Bakhkr 

A good many let tors have been received in this Com- 
petition and the poets chiefly recommended are William 
Watson, Alfred Noyes, Richard Middleton. Walter de la 
Mare, James Rhoades, Mrs. Meynell and John Masefield. 
Among the best of the letters are those by Margaret Peart 
(Tottenham). Manilla Whittaker (Dewsbury), Hadley 
Ford (Bristol), Richard Eliaway (Basingstoke). Beryl M. 
May (Farnham), Miss M. Eseombc (Shawford), Eric 
Chilman (Hull), Elsie S. Mead (Burnley), G. M. Northcott 
(West Kirby). .Stevens Bin}’<m (Hastings), Peter R. 
Purdie (Birnam), Margaret McDonnell (Glasgow), 
Edna Smallwood (Highbury), Evelyn M. Abbott (Old 
Malton), Miss M. V. Woodgate (London, S.W.), Miss E. 
Moore (Liverpool), C. W. Rodmcll (Sutton-on-Hull). 


IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
Mr. J. M. M’Gregor, of 55, Talbot Road, London, 
W., for the following : 


GEORGE MEREDITH: HIS LIFE, GENIUS AND 
TEACHING. From the French of Constantin Pho- 
ti ad&s, Rendered into English by Arthur Price. 
(Constable ) 

This translation is valuable partly because it enables us 
to study Meredith Irom a view-point not directly attainable 
by ourselves, and no less because of the light it serves to throw 
upon the Gallic attitude of mind The book was written for 
Frenchmen —was written, indeed, to introduce its subject to 
French readers — hence, much of its expository matteris to 
us unnecessary ; but for what remains, a sympathetic and 
acute interpretation and appreciation of the man and his 
work, it deserves to be widely read in England also, and 
should be m every JMereditluan library. 

Wc also select for printing : 

IS THERE A HELL ? -A Symposium. 

(Cassell & Co ) 

This book embodies the opinions of sixteen modern re- 
ligious teachers ; and though the subject is viewed from 
Frco-Church, Anglican, Catholic, Socialistic and Jewish 
standpoints, vet, broadly, the writers are unanimous in 
returning an ulhrmathc answer Furthermore, they prac* 
tically all agiee that Hell is a state, and not a place ; and 
that the appalling representations of Hell as a Limbo of 
torture so generally taught some thirty years ago can be 
considered merely a 4 * a " riot of imaginative genius." 
Instead of insisting on the Wrath of God, these modern 
teachers conceive that spiritual and moral perfection are 
best attainable through His Love 

(Percy J. Harris, Coventry.) 

THE REGEN 1 By Arnold Bknnptt. (Methuen) 

" 1 he profound pessimism of Mr. Bennett ” appears to be 
a sense of the aimlessness of living, and it is as evident in 
this, his latest work, as in the famous " Old Wives Tale." 
For the whole story ol this book is a mere episode, trifling in 
its beginning and ending nowhere ; and such, the novel seems 
to imply, is the stuff that life is made of The book is 
remarkable also for its characterisation Machin and his 
family, and Ins theatrical and aesthetic acquaintances in 
London form a gallery of distinctive portraits, drawn by a 
master of cruel, detached jienetration. 

(J. S Lewis, 6, Wilton Street, Liscard, Cheshire.) 

SMOKE BKLLEW By Jack London. 

(Mills A Boon ) 

This virile story is well worth reading — it savours of courage 
in dire straits, of grit and perseverance under hard conditions 
and of the meaning of "rate" to the ajqiarent weaklings of 
an old stock The reader must perforce follow the thrilling 
adventures of " Smoke Bellow* " with interest, and the per- 
usal is more than repaid, tor the sense of reality is strong, 
and the tale cannot but get a grip of all who road it • The 
lighter " motif ’’ is not absent, and the woman who means so 
much to the indefatigable " Smoke" is well portrayed as his 
tit mate 1 

(Miss J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 

We specially commend the reviews sent in by Alan C. 
Fraser (Bridgwater), R. W. King (Catford Hill, S.E.), 
Hector S. J. Hughes (Irishtown, Co. Dublin), Cyril G. 
Taylor (Heswall, Cheshire), Elsie Reid (Milnathort, N.B.), 
Irene Pollock Lalonde (Bath), Constance Ursula Kerr 
(Dirleion, East Lothian, N.B.), Gertrude M. Elwood 
(Grimsby), C. R. Price (Wellington, Somerset), F. R. 
Swan (Palmer’s Green, N.), William F. Robinson (Histoti, 
Cambridge), Victor Rienaecker (Belsize Park, N.W.), 
Miss H. Harting (Chiswick, W.), Agnes Macaulay (Great 
Malvern), Miss L. Mugford (South Norwood Hill), M. A. 
Newman (Framlingham), M. J. F. Bittleston (Tilford, 
Surrey), Lucy G. Chamberlain (Llandudno), Katherine J. 
Wood (Bournbrook, Birmingham), Miss H. Barrow 
(Hastings), G. M. Northcott (West Kirby, Birkenhead), 

M. Whitaker (Dewsbury), Frances A. S. Holbron (Har- 
rietsham, Maidstone), M. C. Jobson (Middleton-one- Row, 
Co. Durham), Bessie Eades (Scarborough), P. R. Purdie 
(Bimam, Perthshire), Frances D. Watson (Heaton Moor, 
Lancs.), Lottie Hoskins (Moseley), Arthur Davidson 
(Nairn), Eleanor Littlewood (Putney, S.W.), E. A. 
Pearson (Fleet), R. G. Wyatt (Wimbledon, S.W.), and 
Beatrix Terry (London, S.W.) 

V. — A Prize of One Year's Subscription to the 
Bookman is awarded to Miss Jocelyn I erne 
Ormsby, of Pontypridd. 
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HENRI FABRE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 

By Alexander Teixeira pk Mattos. 


I. 

O F the forty million inhabitants oi the British 
Isles, I doubt if four hundred had ever heard 
of Henri Fabre before the publication of Maeterlinck's 
essay on “ The Insect's Homer.*' I certainly was not 
one of these four hundred ; but the essay stimulated 
me to* immediate enquiries. I found that, at the time, 
the London Entomological Society owned only a part of 
the volumes forming the M Souvenirs cntomologiques " ; 
that there was a complete set at the British Museum 
and not, as far as I could discover, anywhere else in 
London ; and that a condensed translation of the lirst 
volume had been issued bv Messrs. Macmillan, in iqoi, 
under the title of M Insect Life " I thought that it 
would be a desirable and pleasant task to translate tlie 
remainder ; and I was preparing to negotiate v\ ith 
Paris for the English and American rights of the whole 
w'ork, when Messrs. Adam & Charles Black sent for me. 

It appeared that tins leading lirm of publishers had 
acquired the right to issue an English edition of “ La 
Vic des inscctes," an illustrated volume ol extracts 
trom the “ Souvenirs,*' which had latelv been published 
in France, and that they wished me to undertake the. 
translation. This " popular M form ol publication did 
not exactly coincide with mv views, which contem- 
plated a complete and uniform edition ot the whole 
series of essays, uncur- 
t ailed and figuring in 
their order as written ; 
but the agreement be- 
tween the French ami 
English publishers was 
already signed, and I 
accepted the offer of the 
translation, wlrnh re- 
ceived the title of “ "Hie 
Life and Love of the 
Insect " and appeared in 
1911. It was arranged 
that, il the same house 
issued the English edition 
ol a second, similar 
volume, I was to trans- 
late this also ; and T w as 
a little surprised, early 
in the following year, 
to see that Mr. Eisliei 
Unwin was announcing 
“ Social Life in the Insect 
World," by Henri Fabre, 
translated bv Bernard 
Miall. I was also more 
than a little disappointed, 
not so much because the 
work had not fallen to 
me — for Mr. Miall is one 
of our very ablest trans- 
lators and his version 
was admirably done — 


but rather because this somewhat scattered method of 
publication threatened to frustrate my comprehensive 
plan of a uniform edition. It must be mentioned that 
the two volumes had also found different publishers in 
America, where they were issued by the Macmillan 
Company and the Century Company respectively. 

I felt that, it the uniform edition was to be saved in 
both countries, I must take action without delay ; and 
I accordingly entered into direct relations with M. Charles 
Delagrave. the French publisher of all Henri Fabre's 
output, who, on the strength of a very generous personal 
recommendation from M. Maurice Maeterlinck, ended 
by signing a contract that placed in my hands the sole 
control of the unpublished material for both England 
and America. I was now able to plan out my cherished 
scheme for a uniform edition in the English language 
of the “ Souvenirs cntomologiques *’ and found no 
difficulty in making the necessary arrangements with 
Messrs. H odder tS: Stoughton, on this side oi the Atlantic, 
ami, in New’ Yoik, with Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., the 
publishers ot the Collected Works oi Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Obviously, as some forty essays liad been picked 
at random from the ten volumes of the “ Souvenirs" to 
Jorm the two books of extracts, mv original intention 
oi pieservmg the chronological order had to lie aban- 
doned. as involving too many maiked gaps in tlie 
seq uence of the chapters ; and 1 devised instead a 

series of volumes each of 
which would he devoted 
to a specific order of in- 
sects. 

Tlie In si of these lias 
already appeared, under 
the title ol “ The Life of 
the Spider," and contains 
all that the author has 
written about many 
different species of 
spiders, winch, although 
not actually insects, are 
hilly described in the 
" Souvenirs entomologi- 
ques," as is the* Langue- 
donan scotpion. the only 
scorpion that lias come 
within Fabre’s ken. I 
could speak at great 
length, li the space at 
mv command allowed me, 
ol the engrossing chai- 
acter presented by’ my 
task of translation and 
also oi its technical 
difficulties, which are 
immense to one who. 
like inv self, lias had no 
training nor the least 
experience as an entomo- 
logist These difficulties 
would have battled me to 



Jean Henri Fabre. 

From “ Fabre . Poet and Man of Science,” by Dr. C. V l.egros (Mthcr Unwin). 



.some purpose if I had not been assisted in the first place 
by Mr. Marmaduke Langdale and afterwards by Miss 
' Frances RodweJl and Miss Nora Power, while a young 
American engineer, Mr. W. S. Graff Baker, and a young 
. [English chemist, Mr. Edward Cahen, were of the greatest 
help to me in elucidating the mathematical and chemical 
technicalities that occurred in many chapters of this 
•and the other books. 

11 The Life of the. Spider ** will be followed, in the 
autumn of the present year, by " The Life of the Fly/* 
which includes all the chapters on the genus Dipteron 
with, interspersed in their order as first published, the 
ten or eleven purely autobiographical chapters, which 
may be numbered among the most fascinating contribu- 
tions of Henri Fabre to the literature of his time. They 
, are inserted here so that the book may be of the same 
length as the others, and also because I considered that 
Fabrc’s English and American readers would be well 
pleased to make the personal acquaintance, so to speak, 
of their author at this early, rather than at a later, stage 
. of the publication. The next volume after " The Fly ” 
\ will be devoted to “ The Wild Bee ” and will include a 
, ; chapter on “ The Red Ants ” ; and then, in due course, 

■ we shall hope to produce the life-histories of ” The 
Beetle and the Weevil/* 11 The Wasp/* “ The Grass- 
hopper/* " The Butterfly and the Moth,” M The Bug ” 
and u The Scorpion,*’ some of which will make two 
volumes, while some, according to the amount of material 
^ jat hand, will be collected to form one. Thus I propose 
: ' that, before many years are over, the reader shall have 
the whole of the " Souvenirs entomologiques ** at his 
disposal in a definite and permanent English edition 
issued in a worthy fashion. 

** 

ii. 

'i 1 

, It is time to turn to Henri Fabre’s personality and 
career. I have never had the advantage of meeting him. 
/ Twice within the last ten months — in November, on my 
way to the Mediterranean, and in April, on my journey 
back to England — 1 passed within a few miles of his 
V; home at S^rignan ; but I hesitated to intrude upon the 
privacy of this great old man, still busily engaged upon 
his normal activities in his ninetieth year. I, who was 
wholly incompetent to discuss his special subjects with 
him on any sort of terms of equality, had no real claim 
■ upon his time, his interest or liis kindness, save* that 
resting upon my eflorts to make him a little better 
known ' in England and America — efforts which had 
evidently brought me their own reward. Every minute 
- ■given to me would have been a minute stolen from his 
, work, which is the property of mankind. 

Nor could Fabre, with his amply-filled but essentially 
simple life, have told inc much about himself that I 
had not 'already learned. Fame came late to him, but 
it came ; and with it two " Lives,*’ partly based upon and 
partly supplementing the autobiographical chapters that 
will be read shortly —and, I venture to think, eagerly 
read— in ” The Life of the Fly.** These two Lives of 
tabre are in one and two volumes respectively, 
are from the pens of his friend and disciple. Dr. 
V. Legros, and of his namesake and distant kinsman, 
Augustin Fabre. They tell us how he was born on 
git December 23rd, 1823, at Saint-Leons, a small parish in 
f' the canton of Vezins, district of Haut Rouergue, forming 


part of the ancient province of Guyenne, so that, tSwKigfi 
Fabre will always be regarded as a Provencal, he la UtQtY>,> 
really a Provencal save by adoption. He came of / 
peasant stock and of an exceedingly* poor peasant stock, / , 
numbering no well-to-do farmers among its members, 
who considered themselves lucky when they held, by 
inheritance or marriage, a small bit of land to call their 
own. His paternal grandfather was one of these; small 4 , 
fanners ; his grandfather on the mother's side followed . 
the calling of a process-server, or sheriff's officer. Henri 
Fabrc's own father at one time had a farm, but in the 
author's earliest childhood became smitten with the 
love of town-life and kept a humble caf6 at one 
provincial town or village after the other. Not many 
of his immediate forbears, and scarce any of the more 
remote, were able to spell out even a few lines of a news- 
paper or to write their own names. He himself cannot 
account for his love of learning, his love of literature, 
his love of nature, or his love of science by any explana- 
tion based upon the theory of heredity. He sees no 
“ throw-back ** in himself to a cultured ancestor or 
ancestress, however distant. 

He was taught nothing at home, not even good 
farming, for, as J have said, the farm was abandoned 
in lus infancy, and his sole agricultural experience 
seems to have been the driving of a flock of ducklings 
to and from the village pond. Nor did he receive any 
but the most haphazard education at the rustic school 
to which lie was sent as a tiny boy, a school where the 
master was constantly called away by other duties and ‘ 
where the chickens and pigs made frequent inroads. 

He learnt to read mainly by his own efforts and 
initiative ; he learnt a little arithmetic. When he had 
grown a year or two older, he received gratis instruction 
at a secondary school, in return for his services as an 
acolyte in church ; and thus, little by little, he acquired 
knowledge — mostly self-taught — and the habit of 
learning, until at last he received his appointment as an 
assistant-master at Carpentras, to which was attached 
a wretched salary of seven hundred francs a year. 

Meanwhile, Ins love of natural history had long 
asserted itself and, as he tells us, had to be suppressed, 
in order that he might apply himself to the study of 
mathematics for his degree. After a while he was pro- 
moted to the post of lecturer on physics at Ajaccio, at 
a salary of eighteen hundred francs, by no means a 
large income on which to support a wife and a growing 
family. Here, in Corsica, he came into contact with 
two travelling naturalists, Requien, of ‘Avignon, and 
Moquin-Tandon, of Toulouse ; and the latter per- , 
ccivmg the special bent of Fabre's mind, recommended 
him to throw mathematics overboard and “ to get to 
the beast the plant.” The young man acted on this 
advice, added a third degree, that of natural science, 
to those of mathematics and physics, and received, in \ 

1854, his nomination to the college of Avignon. 

Fabre' s first notable entomological work appeared in 

1855, when he was thirty-two years of age, and took 
the form of an essay on the ccrceris-wasp, published in 
the M Annales des sciences naturelles.” He had little* 1 
time at this period for study or writing, though he had 
the greatest need for both, seeing that his stipend had 1 
fallen from eighteen hundred to sixteen hundred francs 


and remained at the latter figure during the whole of . 


t 






R Avignon College. ' fortunately, he was 
a positive lust for work ; and on every 
'ery Thursday half-holiday he escaped to 
lore to prosecute his observations on 
>pen-air. 

d in “ The Life of the Fly/* in a chapter 
ustrial Chemistry f ,, how he tried — and 
t an independence at Avignon by setting 
for producing madder-dye ; how he was 
Victor Duruy, the Minister of Education ; 
[ragged to Paris, much against his will, 
^presented to the Emperor Napoleon III. and decorated 
ittiith the Legion of Honour. You will have read in 
* The Life and Love of the Insect ” (London : Adam & 
f, Charles Black ; New York : The Macmillan Co.) how 
* ; he was visited by Pasteur ; and you will read, a year 
^ hence, in “ The Wild Bee," how he corresponded with 
Charles Darwin and assisted him by making a number 
, of complicated experiments on his behalf. Darwin 
called him “ the inimitable observer ” ; Fabre, 
though he refers to Darwin as “ the illustrious scientist ” 
and so on, never cntirclv reciprocated the older man’s 
admiration, and, throughout the Souvenirs entomolo- 
. giques displays for the English naturalist a feeling 
which I would venture to describe as one of good- 
humoured but quite friendly scorn. You mav agree 
with him or you may not : 1 agree with him and you 
f may not ; but you and T alike must love and respect 
and revere this humble practical observer tilting with 
4 undaunted courage at the successful and self-opinionated 
theorists whose views on the evolution of species, in 
which he refuses to believe, were rapidly gaining ground. 
He chaffs them merrily, but never bitterly ; and his 
witty sallies against the exponents and adherents of 
’ evolution, transformism . mimesis and the rest of the 
“ theories " will always counta mong the most brilliant 
and delightiul passages in the Souvenirs. 

I have a particular reason for mentioning Fabre’s 
- relations with Darwin at this point. There is no doubt 
that Fabre is a supremely Christian philosopher and 
* that liis quarrels with the evolutionists are due, in no 
small measure, to his belief that they are too prone to 
' leave the will of God out of their reckoning. Now the 
irony of fate brought about that Fabre himself, because 
he talked to his pupils of the beasts and the (lowers 
5 and the stars and all the wonders of nature, became 
^looked upon, by the narrow-minded inhabitants of the 
l ^provincial town where he resided, as a " dangerous ” 
? QXld " irregular " person. It also happened that, at this 
I time, le had lost his protector, Duruy, who had himself 
^fallen a victim to the persistent attacks of his obscur- 
Santist adversaries. The opportunity was seized to form 
a local cabal against Fabre ; and his enemies made tools 
two maiden ladies, a pair of elderly spinsters who 
fJ^Wned. the house in which Fabre lived, and induced 
to give him a month's notice* to quit. He held 
v4l 0 lease, had not the least scrap of a written agreement 
§how, was without remedy of any kind ; and he had 
||t|h submit and go. 

Hp; At sthat moment he was so poor; so utterly denuded 
all resources, that he had not even the wherewithal 
M^^pS^sfor the removal of his belongings. The Franco- 
was 'devastating the country ; Paris 'was 


the meagre royalties which his s^ool-mahtials and 
books of popular science for children were just begiuplB^ 
to yield. Owing to the retired life which his studio^ 
and laborious habits caused him to lead, he had no 
friends at Avignon ; and he possessed no credit. Iirtll* * 
distress, he turned to John Stuart Mill, with whom he l 
had lived on terms of intimacy during the philosopher's • 
many stays in the City of the Popes. Mill, who was . 
now member of Parliament for Westminster, at once sent 
him three thousand francs, as a loan without security, 
to be repaid at his friend’s convenience. Fabre there- - 
upon shook off the yoke of the college, withdrew to 
Orange, and here, after some seeking, found a house to 
suit him on the outskirts of the town. He discharged^ 
his debt within two years, and to this day relates the 
story of Mill’s kindness in terms of fervent gratitude. 

Mill died at Avignon in 187.5. In the same year 
Fabre received his dismissal as keeper of the Requien 
Museum, a subsidiary post which he had retained on 
leaving Avignon, visiting that city twice a week regularly 
from Orange. Such time as he could spare from the 
education of his children was now devoted to writing ; 
but it was not until 1878 that he was able to collect 
enough of his serial essays to publish the first volume 
of his monumental " Souvenirs entomologiqucs,” which, 
issued at rare intervals during the subsequent three 
decades, were to end by lorming a work in ten volumes, 
consisting of over 3,700 pages and containing nearly 
1,200,000 words. 

In 1879 he left Orange for Scrignan, where he pur- 
chased a small house* and garden and also the famous 
piece of waste ground, the wild paddock or harmas , to 
which such frequent reference is made in his writings. 
Here his wife died. His children were all grown up, 
some were married, the others were on the point of 
leaving him ; and he foresaw the time when he would 
be left alone, with not even his aged father, the old 
cafe-kccpcr of Toulouse and Pierrelattc, for a com- 
panion. Tlie son, moreover, had inherited the father’s 
unpractical ways, liis inability to cope with the exigences 
of life, his domestic unfitness. 

For this reason, after remaining a widower for two 
years, Fabre married again. He was 'over sixty, but 
physically and mentally as young as he had ever been, 
and he took to wife a young, industrious woman, full 
of life and vigour anil i 1 every way suited to satisfy that 
need of order, peace, calmness and moral tranquillity 
which was essential to his existence. Three children, a 
boy and two girls, were born in rapid succession and 
before long the youngest of his daughters by the first 
wife returned home. Thus a family was reconstituted 
to surround him with its cares in liis old age. 

From this time onwards, aided by his wife and children, 
he pursued without distraction the* career of his own 
choosing, applying himself exclusively to the studies 
that have made him celebrated all over the world. He 
has survived his second wife , but his son and his 
daughters still live by his side. He has never known a 
state far removed above poverty, has always, even of late 
years, had to live very nearly from hand to mouth ; but. 
the stories of his pitiful destitution, which were promul- 
gated so lavishly last year by a well-meaning press, are 
highly coloured and exaggerated. He has at no. time, . 





struck as he hectored the world from rebel platforms, 
ate back into his instincts and affected his habit of 
mind, until at length intolerance, arrogance, conten- 
tiousness, contradictiousness, became instinctively his 
imagination’s weapons. And finally we saw how his 
very earnestness and craving for consistency forced 
him on to the concoction of a philosophy which would 
justify his policy of pert exasperation; and how lie 
gradually perfected a theory which represented irritation 
as the only sesame to men’s consciousness, and cold 
clear thinking as the weapon now most needed to cut 
us free from our pampering illusions, aud which therefore 
laid on the man of genius as lii s deepest duty this 
thankless task of challenge and contempt. And we 
watched this adventitious 


dress-reformer, land-reformer, reform reformer, ct hoc 
genus omne , will blench at the mention of his name. 
And in 1885, at the age of twenty-nine (perhaps feeling 
that this fearless independence had depended on his 
mother long enough), he is looking out for some settled 
job in journalism. 

Now, what would you expect to happen ? Naturally, 
he was made a musical critic. 14 I have never had 
a programme,” he once said, 44 I simply took the job 
that was given me and did it the best way I could ” ; 
but in those days of alert editors a man who knew 
more about pictures find music than anything else in 
the world, and who had learned to express himself 
imperiously, was journalistically a dedicated soul. He 

became art critic to Ths 


creed drinking up vitality 
from his veins, dilating till 
at last it shut him in — 
trapped in a dense* grove 
of ideas that slowly altered 
him until he matched them , 
as dungeon walls will do a 
captive. . . . 

And now, as promised, 
we come to the climax 
which completes the 
cruel process with a dang. 
Those two consecutive lines 
of disablement and develop- 
ment art; twisted together 
and welded abruptly; 
irony receives its iron 
* crown. For we are now 
going to contemplate Mr. 
Shaw being compelled to 
proclaim and believe 
himself a dramatist, and, at 
the same time, by the self- 
same power and process, 
being can*fully unfitted for 
the role. 

II. 

The first half of this 
epitome, the way Shaw’s 
early pose of rebel 
insolence placed him on a 
track which propelled him 
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World in 1885, musical 
critic to the Star in 1888, 
and in 1895, following the 
course of nature, he was 
unhitched from the Star 
by Mr. Frank Harris and 
installed as dramatic critic 
to The Saturday. 

The inevitability of all 
that is as evident as 2 X 2 
= 4. What happens next 
has the same infernal neat- 
ness. It was a perfect 
repetition of his earlier 
innocent display among 
the societies and Socialists. 
He* had taken rebellious- 
ness more seriously than 
the rebels themselves, and 
played the part with an 
overpowering complete- 
ness. He now idolised the 
theatre in the same, im- 
pulsive way, and was once 
more taken in by his own 
eloquence. For Shaw’s 
besetting weakness is a 
certain stubborn pride of 
soul whuli cannot permit 
him to admit, even in a 
whisper to himself, that 
the cause he is engaged in 
is not crucial ; and he now 


implacably towards play- writing, is easily traced by 
simply jotting down some dates. Recapitulate rapidly 
the early facts of his life in a straightforward string, 
and you see chronology creeping up to this crisis, in 
1876, twenty years old, lie crosses from Ireland to 
London, knowing more and thinking more of pictures 
and music than of anything else in the world. A couple 
of years later, entirely by accident, he hears a certain 
young Sidney Webb (exactly his own age) laying down 
the laws of life to an audience of awe-strickcn adults ; 
and resolves to become a platform speaker too. In 
pursuit of this fell purpose he permeates all the societies 
for scolding Society which were a feature of the London 
of that time, and by 1882 he has so out-woven Webb, 
has caught the trick of all-round truculence so perfectly, 
that even the most hardened and ferocious food-reformer. 


reacted exactly as such a character could be counted 011 
to react, with results distinctly startling to the stage. 
For no sooner had Mr Harris seen him settled in his 
stall than he sprang up declaring it a clioir-stall in a 
cathedral. 44 The theatre,” said he, 44 is a place where 
two or three* are gathered together, with an apostolic 
succession as serious and as continuously inspired as 
that younger institution, the apostolic succession of the 
Christian Church.” " The theatre,” lie said, 44 is as 
important as the Church was in the Middle Ages, and 
much more important than the Church in London now. 
It is 14 a factory of thought, a prompter of conscience, 
an clucidator of conduct, an armoury against despair 
and dullness, and a temple of the Ascent of Man. 
Its plays were 44 identical with a church service as a 
combination of "artistic ritual, profession of faith and 
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sermon 99 ; and its players, to their own immense 
embarrassment were hailed as M hierophants of a cult 
as eternal and sacred as any pibfessed religion in 
the world’' Our Don Quixote, dear romantic was 
discomfiting the mai toilettes by taking them with 
unintended seriousness 

The completion of th< operation will hi plnn Mi 
Shaw may never puxuacle us that the theatie exerts a 
power equal to that wlmh established Inquisitions and 
curdled Luropt into ( insults and shot tin git at fro/m 
fountains of Chartres and Rouen into mid skv but he 
quickly persuaded himself fust as Ins first mlituafion 
* made his pndc produce a tluor\ which put tht case ten 
contentiousness so confoundedly convincingly that it 
enthusiastically endeared lnm to an attitude it was onlv 
intended to excuse so now his lu itccl dee 1 ir itions ol 
the supreme importance ot the dr mi i burgeoned out into 
^ coiollarics so eiedible that he h itl to belitve in them 
himself He beeome convinced tint Drama w is the 
thing best woith doing It was thcieiou tile work 
worlluest t)l his powers He was ilready mieldli age el 
— but no matter In 18(98 he stoh iwa\ from Ins mtie 
stall Before the end of the yiar he was known to the 
woild as the author of PI i\ s PK is mt anel l npleasant 

111 

Nothing then, could Ik c It irer tlnn that Mr Shaw 
became a dramatist — not as a icsult of predilection —but 
simply beeausc he was propelled into the pait by cir- 
cumstances Once one realises th it one also sus the 
huge unlike lihoeid of lnm tinning out the born chain at 1st 
lu elamiedtobe and indeed it eould 1 isily be shown 
that c\en his power oi eonjuiing U]> 1111 iginoi\ people 
in imaginary places and finding pr< ti \ts for theatrical 
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scenes between them 99 (on which he plutaes himself in 
the Preface to Plays Pleasant) is much more the novelist's 
dramatic knack than the playwright's, that his mere 
sense of the physically diamatic, taking that alone, is 
far fiom being the true sense of the theatre But these 
initial native deficit nuts wouldn’t have mattered so 
much if it hadn t been for that other element the gran 
fact that the very circ umstane t s wlueh had made him 
dramatist had simultaneously robbed lnm of lus best 
1 ight to be one Be 011c that is to say, m his own high 
sense of it a maker of works of art depicting the daily 
life of the world phials tilled with essence of actuality. 
A m.in of lus wit and force eouldn t, of course, fail to 
contrive stage pieces with a good deal more pith and 
pie lure squt ness about them than the majority of plays 
tinned out b\ tlu class of brains the stage deserves; 
but an \ thing bigger anything adequate to his own 
de tint ion he had already forfeited the faculty to pro- 
duce He was tiebl\ disqualified — and the first of those 
tlirce handle ips stares out at us so biazinly irom the 
record of lus lift tint the wondu is it never warned 
him off so plain is it indeed that it has visibly stamped 
itself into tin fr une wok of his house , making an ominous 
writing on the wills of his home 1 Ihty say What 
say they J Ltt them s The*se are the words (his 
biogriphcr tells us) that Mi Shaw lias hael carved 
above tlu tin place in lus study 1 he y are sufficiently 
sigmf cant Admirable enough as the motto of a callow 
ubil the old contemptuous bordei battle-cry amounts 
to a surnndn of his swmd when heard on the lips of a 
dramatist 1 01, being interpreted it really means that 

1 the understated owner of this hygienic hearth, 
txiast a deliberate lack of that imaginative sympathy 
which is the chief credential of tile interpreter of 
character' And b\ sympithy, 111 this sense, one docs 
not mean a slobbering pit\ for pity can be as partial 
is c out e nipt By imaginative sympathy one simply 
means the jolly powei of watelang with a chuckling 
absoiption and delight the doings of every sort and 
size of people and of tins happy gift, if ever lie had it, 
Shaw bv now hail been wholly dispossessed Sympathy 
is sonn thing hardly to be discerned m a man who has 
deliberately made disdain a working pune lple , who has 
learned to stud\ human nature in the spirit of an oppo- 
nent and wliosi idea of a generous passion ’ has 
bciomt a 4 passion of liaticd ” for all the 1 accursed 
middle class institutions that have starved, thwarted, 
misled and corrupted us from our cradles ’ Tout 
tompnndn ctst tout pardonner you cannot cut your 
enemy and know him too lhat is a sort of vivisection 
tint is fruitless And Shaw really admitted his own 
incapacity foi play-writing when he affirmed that the 
average audience was a set of soipy stupids, "part of 
them mm tenths chapel goers by temperament, and the 
remainder ten ttnths blackguards ’ For the stage at 
its best is only a mirror held up btfore the face of the 
watching house The big play is composed of little, 
playgoers it must comprehend them even when they 
don't comprehend it 

That, then, is the first of Mr Shaws three acquired 
deficiencies his socialism has made him unsociable: 
lus confirmed habit of wiping somebody out, which he 
formed among the Fabians because it was so effective 
there, becomes here a disastrous obliteration of hie 
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model: he is like an archer (not WiHiam, 'though! ) 
who has set up a target with care and then discovered it 
has used up all the wood meant for arrows. And now, 
on the top of it, driving it in further, comes acquired 
defect number two — one that limits still further his 
already narrowed range of subjects, and one that is 
all the more mischievous because it is masked by a 
► quality that may have done much at the outset to con- 
vince him that drama was liis line. All Shaw’s early 
eforts as a writer were given, as we have seen, to the 
task of forming a medium of expression apt for physical 
utterance- — a type of diction he could debate with and 
dictate with dogmatically, dealing it out from his hustings 
or stabbing it into his societies in successive sentences 
as pat and purposeful as neatly planted blows. 
Now, that meant good dialogue ; and so, long before 
he had ever dreamt of turning dramatist, lit' had per- 
fectly acquired the great trick which so many play- 
wrights never do learn * the art of making all his words 
fit live lips and leap alertly off the tongue, as slick and 
natural as sjang, fresh with the colours of actual inter- 
course. But whilst his platform-work thus taught 
him the acoustics of the stage and how to make his 
characters talk like human beings, it also confirmed 
him in a foible which reacted on those characters to 
make them human beings of one part icular kind Bor t he 

essence of his own speeches had been their slitting, 
pelting, salience : it had been his work to resolve the 
old vague rumblings of oratory into a rattle of definite 
drops — and nothing, lie found, sped a period so well 
as a core of cute meaning, self-contained. With the 
result that a crisp statement soon became essential to 
his sentences : he could no more begin to wnte one 
without an assertion to maintain it than a cabby c ould 
go a drive without a fare. 

But though this confirmed inability to ask a question, 
or to suggest, or appeal, or submit, or discriminate, or 
quality, or use art as a means of evocation, summoning 
a wisdom deeper than the artist knew he controlled 
although this limitation was an immense asset on a plat- 
form, it obviously became a fatal barrier to complete- 
ness when the habitual assert er set to work to write a 
play. Bor it meant that the stage-door of Ins theatre 
had to be shut in the faces of a throng of very necessary 
characters : all the dim folk and foggy lolk, the puzzled 
and perturbed, the groping, hoping, helpless, humble, 
unassertive humans, who act bv instinct instead of by 
reason and whose deeds sj>eak so much more clearly 
than their words all these he was compelled to turn 
away. He couldn’t employ them — for he couldn’t 
equip them with a part. His sympathies, we have 
seen, were already limited — but even if he were filled 
with a positive affection for such characters he couldn’t 
take them on —no, not even to take them off ; for 
although lie understood them they did not understand 
themselves, and for people who don’t know their own 
minds and can’t communicate the knowledge clearly, 
Shaw has no form of speech that will do. He can write 
none but definite dialogue ; and definite dialogue entails 
definite minds ; and the result is that all the members of 
his cast seem members of one exclusive caste. A specimen 
of the sensiblehighly educated young Englishwoman: prompt , 
strong , confident , self-possessed . ... A man of cool 
temperament and low but clear and keen intelligence , 


with the imperturbability of the accurate calculator who 
has no illusions. ... A vigorous , genial , popular man 
of forty with a sound voice which he uses with the clean 
athletic articulation of the practised orator . , . A 
dignified man , a born chairman of directors . ... A 
strong man , with a watchful face . . . . Pass them in 
parade, from Vivie Warren to Andrew Undershaft, and 
you find they have all had to be endowed with this 
rare faculty — a power of quirk, precise* and ruthless 
calculation and self-confidence, the necessary adjunct 
to the way they’ll have to speak. Each has a ready 
point of view, bright and finished as ;i rapier ; and the 
drama has to resolve itself into the ring and rattle ot 
these weapons, the multiplex duel we got when they all 
unsheathe their points and prettily proceed to cross 
opinions. What fun it is, how exciting it can be, we 
all, to our happiness, well know. But we have to admit 
that the mirror misses much. It is odd to reflect 
that his democracy is the cause of this exclusiveness. 

TV 

Yet if these are serious handicaps 1 fear the third is 
even heavier. It was bad enough to be compelled to 
insist on his dramatis person ce all coming clearly provided 
with opinions : but what was worse was the fact that 
the exigencies of platform work had compelled him to 
add a pack ol neat opinions to his own equipment, and 
that his haste and his innocence and the highly peculiar 
circle of his friends made* the pack in many ways a 
faked one. “ fo be set too early," savs Meredith, some- 
where, “ is to take the work out of the hands of the Sculptor 
who fashions men. I character that docs not wait for 
itreumstames to shape it is of less worth n the race that 
must be run." Well, Shaw set too soon. The pressure 
of those* early days of gleeful mutiny, the* need for 
being dogmatic , precipitated his young ideas in a prema- 
ture philosophy, to which ever since he has clung ; 
and at the same time the material out of whieli he hacl 
to get his ideas, the personal experiences he turned 
into opinions, were quite unfairly lopsided, incomplete, 
artificial. The* idiosyncrasy of his troupe* he might 
to some extent have counter-balanced by picking their 
points of view with tare and then arranging these so 
that they partly reproduced the pattern and poise of 
reality : but such ingenuity availed nothing whatever 
against the* bias of his own point of view. He might 
(and he did) arrange his rapiers like spokes to look 
like* a mimic Wheel of Life* * but to no purpose, for 
the hub was out of truth. And it was out of truth 
because*, quite literally, what lit* had taken as his centre* 
was really eccentric, and what he had accepted in his 
innocence* as a genuine axle was actually only a crank. 

For remember, once more, where he w r as when he 
formed his views : remember the New Woman and 
11 The Woman Who Did,” and The Ibsen Society and 
rational dress, and the general, dank, indoor, snuffy, 
insincere atmosphere of devotees and defiance* in which 
he formed his first impressions and made one*. It was 
suburban in the worst sense — under the Town, shut in 
and overshadowed by its mass. 4 ‘ I am a typical 
Irishman,” he once said, ” my family c;unc from York- 
shire.” Actually, he is a typical Cockney : he came 
from the country before he had learned that Middlesex 
wasn't the middle ; and what he ought to have said 
was : “ I am a true Metropolitan : my views arc so 



1 1 vdry ptovindaL” Shut up in on6 pigeOn-hole, he felt ^ 
; was surveying the whole room ; he took it for granted 
that the highly specialised existence he shared was a 
fair sample of reality : he got liis ideas of human society 
, h • from the members of his societies ; and innocently 
.accepted the New Woman as woman. He knew nothing 
*of the working north, nothing of pastoral England, 

, ’ nothing even of the genuine suburbs or the actual 
y provinces, or tin* places where life does expand with 
some serenity, repeating its comelicst delights. Morris 
had had Kelrnscott to use as a base, his grey manor 
> .with its immemorial beauties was his hub ; and when 
\ he looked out from it lie realised that hjhaw's little 
jjL London was a mere dirty splash on one of tlie spokes. 
:; v * But though Shaw took a Hertfordshire house many 
yt?ars later, and though a healthy Hibernian longing for 
the open has no doubt always been mixed with his 
motives, yet he never le* that longing take him to 
ifV his true kingdom ; and his work has been far more a 
product of indoor dilettantism than that of Mr. Henry 
^ ■ James. For Mr. James has travelled tirelessly, shedding 
old shibboleths and learning the non-existence of hori- 
, sons ; whereas Shaw has always remained complacently 
satisfied that his early contact with life was remarkably 
complete. lie is constantly pluming himself in the 
breadth of his experience: “Like a greengrocer and 
unlike a minor poet, I have lived instead of dreaming 
and feeding myself with artistic confectionery.” ” Three 
times every week i could escape from artistic and 
literary stub' and talk seriously on serious subjects with 
serious people. For tin * reason — because 1 persisted in 
Socialist propaganda- 1 never once lost touch with the real 
world'' So does he point proudly it) the bars of his 
prison and boast of how they keep reality before 1 
him. He honestly believed that a brisk debate with 
Mr. Belfort Bax brought him very near to the simple 
heart of human nature. He felt that lie understood the 
democracy because he knew so many democrats. 

It was as a Fabian Meeting multiplied, then, that 
Thaw first beheld the race 1 of man ; and his views 
of life were largely formed to fit this fascinating 
vision. Let me give one example of the way he 
generalised, of the way he accepted a suburban ex- 
perience .as a symbolical episode and framed a law on 
the strength of it which he promptly applied to the 
rest of creation. Let it be his theory of the relation 
.of the 11 sexes - of woman as the huntress and man 
as the prey. It reappears constantly, for it is one 
of the several steel-yard rules which he can handle 
easier than golden ones ; but its first appearance is in 
“ The Philanderer.” Now wc have the assurance of Mr. 
Shaw’s biographer that “ * The Philanderer ' exhibits an 
attitude towards women induced in Shaw by unpleasant 
personal relations with women prior to the time at which 




Wplay^' written. :* . 
or less accurate replica of a scene in Mr. Shaw’s 
life.” There you have it ! The core of ,f Man. and< 
Superman ” is simply a twisted point of view mantt*) 
factured out of the shoddy and unreliable matetUl 
circumstances brought him when he had to take what’ 
he got to make opinions. Not all the adroitness in, 
Ireland could overcome that initial drawback. He ma]& 
declare that 44 Ann* is Every woman ” as loudly as HF 
will, and swear that her 44 demonstration, that the; 
initiative in sex transactions remains with women,” is; 
a piece of pure impartial drama, the result of ” w 
creative process over which I have no control.” We 
know better. Falsified from the commencement, the 
piece had to be a fantasy. It is one of the most delights: 
ful variety entertainments ever witnessed on the stage,.- 
but it holds no mirror up to life. What it reflects is,, 
an impatient youth of genius being impeded by a pack, 
of spinsters who can’t spin, the female intellectuals 
peculiar to a little patch of London (and a patch which 
has by now been ploughed and broken), and deciding 
that his predicament must be typical of Everyman’s, 
that he has discovered a Universal Law which nobody 
before him has had the honesty to announce. ... * 

V. ’ 

Then his plays are an imposture ? Pardon me ; I 
never said so : What 1 say indeed is that lie has acted 
with perfect sincerity, that all the errors in the result 
must be attributed to our time. It is because they arc, 
not a fair indictment that they do become a g-nvc one; 
— But then, on the other hand, it is when we realise 
their vices that we discover his true virtues For the 
line thing is iliis — and this the only use of critics’ 
etforts — that once the limitations of the plays arc 
realised they cease to possess any; once you see, 
that Shaw has done the best lu? could for us under 
Hit 1 circumstances, then his effort is seen in relation to 
tliose circumstance's and its errors instinctively allowed 
for. Recognise that a passion for purity, gentleness, 
truth, justice and beauty is the force at the base of all 
his teaching, and you will find his message one o£ the 
most tonic of our time. Realise further how r he has 
limited himself by the philosophy he has expounded, 
and you will escape all danger of being hurt by its 
deficiencies. And instead of the irritation, the bewilder- 
ment, or (what was worse) the priggish complacency 
with which you regarded them,’ you find yourself turn- 
ing to them with sympathy, with comradeship and 
eager friendliness, able to use all their strong medicine 
without being embittered by the taste. It is only when, 
you regard them, in short (and this is the summary of 
the whole irony), it is only when you regard them witfib 
the very sympathy they doggedly deride that you.' 
receive the help which they hunger to offer. 
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THE SECOND ROOM* 


It is thirty-one years since Anthony Trollope passed 
away, in his sixty-eighth year, and during that period the 
Only book that has given us any information about him 
is his " Autobiography," which was putyjshed a year after 

“ Anthony Trollope : His Work, Associates, and Originals.** 
SjrJCJ*- S. Escott. 12s 6 d. net. (John Lane.) 


liis death. That no one, in these days when biographies 
and volumes of reminiscences stream from the printing 
presses, has thought fit to write of Trollope the man, Canv 
be explained only by the supposition that no one thought" 
the reading public interested in the novelist. For many? 
years after the decease of Trollope this undoubtedly wart* 
the case, but in recent years there has been a marked ) 
revival of interest. Sir Leslie Stephen, Mr* 
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A.ithony Trollope. 

From a drawing by Samuel I.aurfiitf , In the i*o\*i's-»Ion of Mis Anthony rrolloju*. 
From " Anthony irollopc/'by 1*. H S. 1'scott (John 

Harrison, and Mr. Kscott wore always loud in praise 
of Trollope, even in the period of his temporary eclipse — 
an eclipse due probably in great part 1o llic fact 
that he was overshadowed by his great contemporaries, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot, who, not only by 
their work, but also by their personality, bulked more 


rite thhse thousand words in three hours before 
fasjfc. Therefore, every author should write three thi 
wdrds in three hours before breakfast. To do m w mM ; 1 
virtue, not to do so vice. Nevertheless, we 
supplement Mr. Merivale’s dictum, by saying, ,Sneh,^; 
admirable work is often done liy the methodical. 
all, it is merely a question of temperament. ThackerayV^ 
was by nature indolent — he required the spur before he 
could work ; Trollope was by nature industrious. 

At his best Trollope was splendid, and he was often 
at his best. The Parsetsliire Novels are magnificent, r,t 
and contain an extensive porli ait -gallery which few -* 
authors would disdain to have created For my part, I , 
have always regarded as Trollope's greatest creation, 
Josiah Crawley, Vicar of Hogglestock Not a pleasant- ' 
fellow, Crawley, for acute poverty had roused in him ' 
a bitter, stern, unbending pride, that apparently 
nothing could subdue. Ihit his wife falls ill, and at ' 
last sweet J,ucy Kobnrls forces her way into his house, 
and nurses and tends her. Then, when illness has been 
vanquished, the man’s noble nature conquers him, and 
he speaks, as some tine old patriarch might have done : 

May God Almighty bless von, Miss Kobarts. You 
have brought sunshine into this house, even in the time 
of sickness when there was no sunshine ; and He will 
bless you. You Juive been the Good Samaritan, 
binding up the wounds of the* afflicted, pouring in oil 
and balm. To the mother of my children you have 
given life, and to me yon have brought life, and comfort,* 
and good words — making my spirit glad within mo as 
it has not been gladdened belore. All this hath pine 
of charity, which vaunlclh not itself and is not puffed 
up. Faith and Hope are hcautilnl, but Charity ex- 
ceedeth them all." .So far as 1 am concerned, the man 
who could work up to that scene', and then write it, ' 
may indite his books regularly or unsteadily. X am 
content with the result 

Mr. K scott’s ad mu able woik, bated upon inhumation 
given to him by the novelist, will piobably revive interest 
in Trollope. It is an admitable record ot the hie -of the 
author of the Hirsetsluie No\cls. 

Ll.Wls Mr.LVVLT.B. 


largely in the public eve. 

Admirer as 1 am of Tiollope, 1 cannot claim for him a 
place among the most gigantic of literary giants. It were 
heresy to name him in the same breath with Fielding, 
Thackeray, and Jane Austen ; nevertheless he has hi* 
claijns, distinct, undoubted claims, to a comfortable niche 
in the Valhalla of letters. Die kens was the novelist of the 
lower classes of the Victorian era, Thackeray of the upper 
classes . it may be urged that Trollope was the portrait- 
* painter of the middle classes. Mr. Herman Mcnvale, 
criticising Trollope's rather unsympathetic monograph on 
Thackeray, pointed out that the lesser man resented the 
1 master’s want ot method in his writings, and said re- 
bukingly, " Sucli admirable work is often done by the 
^.unmethodical.” Now, Trollope was, above all things, 
' methodical. lie wrote regularly and steadily, and had the 
\ utmost contempt for the writer who waited for ” mspira- 
1 tion.” ” To me,” he said, “ it would not be more absurd 
i if the she 7-ker were to wait lor inspiration, or the 
'f tallow-chan&ftei^ the divine moment of melting. If the 


THE BAEDEKER OF CONSTITUTIONS.* 

A volume by t lie- gifted President of the most logical 
republic in the world bids fair to be not only a guide but a 
philosopher and friend. We should expect to track a maze, 
however intricate, by a c lue at one e simple and surprising. 
That expectation, however, is hardly realised in a volume 
so small compared w r ith the subject. Moreover, the style 
suffers (as it will be seen that the French system has 
suffered also) fiom a combination of dissimilars. It allies 
lecture to melodramn No sooner has the professor, so to 
speak, raised Ins lingci, than the showman invitees 11s to 
come in and admire his moving pictures — of senate, or 
chamber, or law courts, or the rest. The result is something 
between the primer and the platform. We are guided 
through a foreign town with a synopsis of history, a map 
of the surroundings, and asterisks, as it were, tor the best 
hotels. In a word, we arc tourists, and M. Poincare is the 
Hacdckcr of Constitutions. 


t-' man whose business it is to write has eaten too many 
-good things, or has drunk too much, or has smoked too 
i . many cigars — as men who write will sometimes do — then 
f his condition may be unfavourable for work ; but so will 
i ’.be the' condition of a shoemaker who has been similarly 
f ‘ imprudent. 1 have sometimes thought that the inspiration 
wanted has been the remedy which time will give to the 
i^.eyil results of such imprudence. Mens sana in corpore sano . 
K?, The author wants that as does every other workman — 
\ that’s a habit of industry. I was once told that the 
L/ surest aid to the writing of a book was a piece, of cobbler's 
|W %ax on my chair. I certainly believe in the cobbler's wax 
Jr^mnoh more than in the inspiration." Trollope was severe 
^^thoa^.whose methods were not his. He could — and did — r ' 


He could— and did- 


The crux of latter-day France is, in truth, a conflict, 
veiled or prominent, between the genius for centralisation, 
which undei every regime has always distinguished France, 
and the orgied issues of the Revolution. Unity has over- 
powered individuality, and " equality ” has served as' 
mediocrity’s excuse. The theoretical logic which the 
Revolutionists worshipped under the name of Reason has 
swamped, or tended to swamp, the logic of action— of 
effective government. The result is more and more of a 
machine, less and less of an organism. To make the 

* “ How Franco is Governed.” "By Kavmond Poincare, of the 
French Acalemy and President of the Republic. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. 7s. Gd. n;*t. (Fisher Unwin). I-eipsicr. 
Inselstrasse 20. 
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, machine more organic, more national, may well prove to be 
the mission of M. Poincar6 himself, who has already inspired 
his countrymen. 

The real aim of France remains the same, whether now, 
under Louis XIV., the Revolution, the Restoration, or the 
Third Empire. It is, to repeat the Revolutionist phrase, 
” National Sovereignty.” Rut constantly this national 
sovereignty has been confused with populai sovereignty, 
with Demos crudely predominant. Theory rhapsodises 
over this automaton of a Demos, and Victor Hugo could 
even exclaim that whenever the universal suffragist votes, 
the whole National France votes with him. Rut fat ts have 
put a less rosy and more prosy complexion on the admirably 
constructed, if constantly changed, wax-work. The local 
and sectional have abounded. And now French nationalism 
revives, not because of, but despite, the constitutional logic 
A country of great traditions wearies oi bureaucratic offi- 
cialdom and yeatns to reconcile real initiative with trim 
government, and to enlarge its career beyond the bounds 
of a glonficd Bumble Jn Fiance, which from 1780 to 
1884 has tried every electoral and mechanical experiment 
and expedient, the President himself lias less power than 
influence, and little duect icspousibility The Republic, 
a " burnt child ” always on guanl against any recurrence 
of over-individuality, has favoured stagnation under a 
system that preaches what it tails to piacticc, which is at 
once doctrinaire and meddlesome 

It has been trenc hantly observed of the French Constitu- 
tion, or rather ot the series oi constitutions that settled 
down in 188,4, that never was there such a complicated 
pagoda tor so diminutive a god. It is indeed a paper 
pattern which the human spirit wears impatiently, a pattern 
over-machined. One ” scrutiny” after another, delega- 
tions, all the met luminal monotonies of arrangement after 
arrangement each, as it were, a liesh note to some iliiliculL 
passage 111 a revised edition tail to sec me any living 
lcprcsentaticm. Indeed, the old ** Estates,” under kings 
who truly unified the nation, would appear far more really 
roprcscMitdtn e. 

The French love of symmeti v - their .s avoir voir has been 
suffered to o\ei whelm then instincti\e savoir-fairr, and so 
too often the end lias been obscuicd by the means. There* 
is not enough vent for individual expression and sell- 
reliance There is too little leadership. Rut there are 
qualities in these defects ot rigidity, and Trade Unionism, 
winch was only sanctioned since 1884, can be stopped 
in its excesses. So again a ministry’s resignation can be 
compelled. But on the whole an oligarchy— 111 the name 
of electoral majorities -rules without being able to govern. 
It is the old story. All the talk about ” will ot the people ” 
only ends in the will oi other people The' tact that the 
constitutional law of August 1884 forbids any revision ot 
the Republican scheme— cvei so keenly as the country 
might demand it — is one pi oof among many of this axiom. 

Th.it is the way with theories M Poincare 1 emmets us 
that the ” Sovereignty ” is" one and indivisible,” accord- 
ing to the text of the Declaration of Rights,” and from this 
he inters that " a gioup ot citizens cannot . . . impose 
an imperative mandate on a representative.” A few pages 
further, however, we read, in the capital translation, about 
the arrondisscmeiit-scrutiny, that it makes it easier for the 
electors ” to supervise the execution ot their mandate.” And, 
contrasting this with the list-scrutiny in an election ‘'by 
department,” M. Poincare himself deplores that the 
former tends to make the representative ” see the interests 
of the country in too fragmentary a fashion ” This is what 
conies of over- mechanism, disencmiraging growth and 
super-stimulating regulation. He cites M. Fouilles M Not 
being able to weigh heads, we must count them,” the very 
dogma that provoked our Burke’s finest indignation . What 
is this but to exalt wants above wisdom, and to deify the 
mob which its idolisers arc ever the first to mutilate > it 
might halte been perhaps more apposite to have cited a 
passage ina letter of M. Taine’s which says : ” Under the 
name of sovereignty of the people we possess an excessive 
centralisation, the intervention of the State in private life, 
a system of universal bureaucracy, with all its consequences. 


Centralisation and universal suffrage — these are the two 
main characteristics of contemporary France, and they 
have given it an organisation which is both apoplectic and 
anaemic.” Yet inherently the French are as conservative 
in habits as they are state-democrats in idea. But alas ! 
they arc tied and bound to the ” State.” Mr. Morton 
Fullerton, who quotes this passage, points out that of 
some eight million voters in France to-day, at least nine 
hundred thousand are employed by the State. Which 
things arc an allegory for ourselves 
What I have ventured to term the melodramatic side 
of this suggestive, if sometimes superficial, book, is not 
without bathos. In describing the election of a President 
at Versailles, after bidding us to " enter the vast courtyard 
separated from the Place 1 >’ Armes by a golden grille,” after 
recalling the marble reminders of historical giants, after 
asking us to " pass beneath the equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV. and advance towards the Stairs of the Princes,” 
before, too, his picture of the tribune and the urn and 
the ” usher with a silver chain ” and ” sonorous voice,” 
he beckons 11s to ” mount the three steps which precede the 
door on the left and enter. Here is a gallery of cloak- 
rooms. It is here that the Senators and Deputies hang 
up thc'ir hats and overcoats.” Shade of the " Grand 
Monarque 1 But, as in the* c ise of Democracy itself, 
there is but one step iiom the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Let us be 1 arclul lest one day we trip over it. 

Wai 1 lk Su 11 1.L. 


MAGNIFICENT MARKSMANSHIP. 

" Men of Mark ” is the title of Mr. Coburn’s new book 
of photographs*— but the title is not Mr. Coburn’s. His 
idea was “ Men of Genius.” But ** No, no ! ” cried Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, all ablush, when asked to permit his own 
portrait t«> appear, " I am not a Man of Genius ; I am a 
mere working author , l can’t possibly come in unless you 
call your gatheiing something milder such as-wcll - let 
me see - why. Men of Mark.” The neat name fits it to 
perfection . it’s as good as " The Regent ” for a theatre ; 
the Card has trumped another trick. ” Marked Men, by 
A Marksman ” — it suggests associations sui h as that; and 
that is wholly right and apt ami as it should be. For one 
of the great joys of the achievement, the plot that links 
the pictures all together, is the thought of tins tenacious 
young Ameru an stalking our great men one by one — 
running them to earth, winning their confidence, over- 
coming their scruples and qualms — until at length they 
succumb to the extent of actually aiding him in the opera- 
tion that will put him in possession of then* heads Less 
than ten years ago, newly out of lus teens (but with a 
Latin Quarter beard that added lustres), Coburn landed 
on our shores armed with a camera like a packing-case and 
a careful list of all our best and brightest men. And ever 
since then ho has been working down that list, until to-day 
every name on it is ticked, and he offeis us his trophies, 
dished up from all his plates ; three-and- thirty heads on one 
tremendous charger ; a dish fit to set before a Book-club 
king. 

Thirty-three ; and of these at least one, Mr. George 
Moore, had never been photographed before ; whilst 
another (George Meredith), hated cameras worse than motor- 
cars and plainly told Coburn, when the latter advanced 
against Box Hill, that he was determined never to be taken 
alive. Then what made them capitulate ? Mr. Cobum’s 
Preface partly explains : quaint, artless, cute, innocent, 
egoistic, modest, charming — when it comes to the confessioii 
” I make friends very easily,” the reader feels he under- 
stands the reason why. But it is not until he turns from 
these opening pages to the wordless ones that follow, that 
the full force of Coburn’s pull is explained. Personal 

* « Men of Mark ” By Alvin Langdon Coburn. A Series of 
33 Photographic Portraits of Eminent Authors and Artists. 
£t 5s. net. ( Duckworth & Co.) 
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artlessness is very engaging — but what turned all these 
engagements into victories was the fact that Coburn was 
an immensely cunning artist. When he started out to 
capture Meredith it was with “some prints under my 
arm and a song in my heart.’ 1 and without at all 
meaning to question the sweetness of the i ong, we are 
certain that it was the prints that did the trick. His 
work is really astonishingly beautiful. To the layman 
there seem, broadly, to be two sorts of photographs . 
Coburn’s ; and the other kinds. The difference has often 
been accounted for technically, in terms of special processes 
and what not ; but probably Coburn's only special process is 
a psychological one. We have our born violinists : why not 
a born photographer ? a man who expresses himself most 
easily in Photography’s three-ply alphabet of natural 
objects, novel pat- 
terns, and new 
tones ? T h a t 
seems this man’s 
way. His opinions 
and impressions, 
not of the sen- 
suous world only, 
spontaneously 
find their per let. t 
equivalents 
among the shift- 
ing combinations 
of his craft. 

And they are all 
decided : that is 
one thing worth 
vouching for , 
there is no cheap 
mystery of inu/- 
ziness; from Shaw 
to Martisse, every 
face si lines firm 
and c lear ; yet 
within the day lit 
limits thus left he 
has found room 
for the expression 
of subtleties ; out 
of the blend of the 
angle of the head 
with the direction 
of the lighting 
with the gradat ion 
of the gloom with 
the particular 
expression sought 
and caught, some 
special new hap- 
piness of poetry 
and criticism 
seems in practi- 
cally every case 
to ha\ c been born. 

It was an obvious 
thought, perhaps, 
which posed Mr. 

Henry Janies judicially (looking, by the way. astonishingly 
like Sir Herbert Beerbohin Tree) ; but who could have 
reasonably foretold that by getting Max Beerbohm in a 
corner, in the attitude of a man saying " Advance another 
step and I will ring for the police.” Mr. Coburn would 
manage to extort a complete confession of the seciets oi 
that perfect master’s gold-point style ? Mr Coburn 
mentions that he is a deep admirer of Mr. George Moore’s 
prose — and indeed his own writing sometimes has the 
Moorish naivete. I suggest that when next he needs a 
title he might do worse than 14 Confessions To a Young 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL.* 

Amiel. m his Journal Intime , remarks on a history of 
poetry which he has just lead : ” It is a good thing to take 
these rapid surveys ; the shifting point of view gives a 
perpetual freshness to the subject and to the ideas pre- 
sented— a literary experience which is always pleasant and 
bracing. Foi one of my temperament, this philosophic 
and morphological mode of embracing and expounding 
literary history has a strong attraction.” This is the kind 
of pleasure, and the kind of profit, which the reader will 
find in Professor Saintshurx ’s rapid survey of the Knglish 
no\el. Its rapidity, however, is in the exigencies of treat- 
ment only , the book is the fruit of a life time of novel- 
reading in which, apart fiom twenty-two years of weekly 

and almost daily 
reviewing of 
fiction. Professor 
Saintsbury ha« 
travelled the long 
h i g h w a y of 
Knglish fiction 
from Beowulf and 
the Arthurian 
romances ilown- 
wn rds. The stones 
oi the fabric he 
knows intimately 
as ,i matter of 
course, but in 
tlu se pages we 
aie stimulated 
and interested by 
lus equal famili- 
arity with the 
rubble, to all of 
which he imparts 
an oiganic in- 
teiest In this 
vemisliisaccount, 
lor example, of 
” Kmilia Wvnd- 
hfini,” .i lequest 
1 o i w li i c h at 
Mudie's would 
probably send 
surprise round the 
lending counter 
Yet Mrs Marsh- 
Ca Id wells novel, 
which was pub- 
lished m 1845 (the 
year oJ ” Vanity 
Fan would 
repay a reading 
as being, in 
Piufessnr Samts- 
buiy's opinion, 
the most visible 
“ meeting and 
overlapping place 
of the old and 
the new no\el.” He 1 hceriullv exposes its absurdities 
ol plot, its conventionalisms, and its gasiness, but in this 
almost unread novel we shall find 

“things \crv rarely to be found in anv novel — even taking 
111 Bulwcr and the senons part of Dickens — up to the date. 
The scene lietwecn J>anh\ anil lus mother, in the pretty house 
in Charlotte Street, when she discovers that he has been giving 
a hundred-pound che pie to a young lady is mipressinglv good 
it is not absolutely unsugge^tiv e of what Tliackerav was just 
doing, and really not far from what Trollope was not foi some 
ye-us to do There are other passage*, which make one think of 
George Eliot, who, indeed, might have been writing at the verv 
time ; there are even faint and DHeiing suggestions of lhsemc 
' duty to ourselves.' M 



* " The English Nc vcl.” By George Saintsbury. (Dent ) 



I ".,' 1 ' ' i 

In such glimpses and provocations Professor Saintsbury 'a 
pages abound. Of Frances Sheridan's 44 Memoirs of Miss 
Sydney Biddulph " (1761) we may not have forgotten that 
Dr. Johnson questioned with the author, 4 ‘ whether she had 
a right, on moral principles, to make her readers suffer so 
much,” but here wc learn the nature of the heroine's ill- 
luck. Miss Austen's satire, in " N or thangcr - Abbey,” of 
the cheaply lurid imitations of Mrs. Kadchffe's romances 
is localised and illuminated by descriptive reference to some 
of these amazing works. It is here, by the way, that we 
find Sarah Green, a moralist of 1810, asking her con- 
temporaries — “ as has been asked about a hundred years* 
later and was asked about a bundled \ ears before " Is it 
not amazing lhat the most luentioiis writers of romance 
are women 1 " 

But Professor Salisbury's illustrations and citations 
never clog his argument, which is devoted to tracing the 
English novel from its sources in romance, aiul through its 
thin Elizabethan slie.ims, until, \nnoiisly deepencil and 
freshened by Addison, Swilt. and I >eloe, it became strong 
and full 111 Richardson Mtlmugh Kit li udson’s f itherliood 
of the English novel is a commonplace, Prolessor Salis- 
bury startles us bv his reminder that the creation of the 
modern novel bv the pi inter nl Salisbury Court took place 


It is curious to contrast the lttmensfenovell^ 
with the small number of those who are likely to read' igtfi 
study this survey of the English novel. Professor Saiptli 
bury remarks that, for a vast number of people , 44 reading gl 
simply moans reading novels. He might have added thill 
for a large proportion of these it means reading novels 
the choice and recommendation of circulating library clerks^ 
who well know that they can conserve the best novels* 
and their own energy, by the simple device of placing! 
a row of second-rate volumes on the lending counter. Thi& 
is lamentable, but, when all is said, criticism has not that 3 
authority in the field of fiction which it may claim else* [ 
where. If a man tells me he cannot read Milton I am com-; 
polled to doubt his intelligent love of poetry. If he dofWf 
not relish Boswell's " Johnson," I am forced into an un*' 
favourable opinion of Ins mentality. But if he tells me that* 
he 1 aimed abide Dickens, or Meredith, or does not want toy 
read Smollett ag.un, # I can ask lmn to sit down aud swap#' 
repugnances. All the more, on account of this swav of thep 
personal equation, this haunting of fiction by Dr. Fell, 5 ' 
is an organised and erudite survey of the English Novel, 
welcome and corrective : this Professor Saintsbury has s 
given us. !' 

WlLFKET) WKITTSftf. 


literally not more than two long lifetimes ago. "It is 
quite certain that there aie now living hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of prisons l>orn when otheis were still living 
who drew' their fust breaths in or before the year when 
Pamela made her modest, but veiy distinctly self-c oust ions, 
curtsey to the wot Id." For befoie Kichardson we see not 
the development of the novel but the development, 
separately, of its elements. If. before Kic It irdson, our 
literature ptoduced anything that approm lies .1 full-bodied 
novel. Professor Saintsbury would unhesitatingly identify 
it as Runyan's " Pilgrim's Pi ogress." to which lie devotes 
several most suggestive page-* It lias plot, < liani' ter, 
description, and dialogue — pioneer dialogue Before 
Bun van, lively and lile-likc conversation is to seek 
" Bunyan can do it as tew have done it even sin e his time.’ 

To follow the growth of the novel, as observed and 
illuminated here, weie a vain endeavour The chapter on 
Scott and Miss Austen to jump lorward is perhaps the 
finest, as it is the least encumbered, m the volume. P10- 
fessor Saintsbury corrects the too summary idea of Scott, 
HOW more established than ever, that he was an historical 
novelist only, and quotes wuth appioval the rem irk of 
an acute French entu who said that there are many so- 
called “philosophical" novels vvliuli contain less keen 
psychology than Scott’s 

The professed " Dickensian ” will have to digest the 
following : - 

" If you say that lu; (Dickens) cannot draw' a gentleman, vou 
are told that you arc a jiauot and a snob, who repeats what other 
snobs have fold you ; that gentlemen arc not worth drawing : 
that he can draw them ; and so forth Jf you suggest that he 
is fantastic, it is reproachfully asked if poetry is not fantastic, 
and if you do not like poetry ? If vou intimate small affection 
for Tattle Nell and Little Paul, you are a brute : if you hint 
that his social crusades were often quite irrational, and some- 
times at least as mischievous as they were beneficial, you are a 
parasite of aristocracy and a foe ol 4 the people.’ If you take 
exception to lus repetitions, his mannerisms, his tedious catch- 
processcs of various kinds, you are a * stop-watch critic ’ and 
worthy of all the generous wrath of the exemplary and Reverend 
Mr. Yonck. And yet all these assertions, objections, descriptions, 
arc arch-truc ; and they can be made by persons who know 
Dickens and enjoy Dickens a thousand tunes better—- who admire 
hi#i in a manner a thousand times more really complimentary — 
than the folk who simply cry * Great is Dickens,’ and will listen 
to nothing but their own sweet voices." 

Ardent Mercdithians, also, have to deal with a critic 
who can fully appreciate Meredith's genius, but has no 
stomach for inner circles and cults. It is the first duty oi a 
novelist to " enfist, absorb, and delight," to " let himself 
be read," and he finds Meredith wanting here, now and ever- 


A NIETZSCHE BEFORE THE FACT * 

This is a very welcome book, something of a revelatiorf, 
something indeed of .1 poitent. Whether we agree with 
its conclusions or not, it cannot blit be read with stimula- 
tion, with seauhiiig of heart, ('mini Arthur de Gobineau 
was .1 Nict/schean before Niet/sr he, an aristocrat of aristen , 
eiats, heretical to the democracy, of which lie was the 
servant, heretical aftei the fashion of the grand heretics 
of the Renaissance, of whom we get so superb a levelation 
in the immense diania that gives its title to this volume. r 

< >f this cliama I shall here sav but little, confining myself 
to .111 attempt, indue* tly, to vvliet the appetite of the reader 
foi his writings by rousing interest in the man and hi$., 
philosophy, and confessing that, though the pen is the ' 
pen of the reviewer, the mittci is boldly " lifted " from, 
is indeed in many cases the very levt, of the able editor. 

44 Count Gobineau," rightly says Dr. Levy, " was one of 
those men, who, like mighty rocks, arc only now beginning 
to appear above the receding waters of the nineteenth 
century " ; one who 111 his da\ was regarded as a dre. liner, 
but was in reality one of those rare men of robust and 
healthy imagination, those prophets and seers who are born 
befoie their tune, and arc unrecognised as such by their 
ion temporaries ; one of those (olumnsr of granite " upon 
which you of the New Age " (these arc again Dr, Levy's 
woids) " shall henceforth build, must build, for they alone, 
and not the pebbles and the sands which your forefathers 
thought eternal, will offer you a fitting and lasting founda- 
tion for the Palace of the Future." Fated to be a I’olitician, 
and serving under de Toccjucvillc, that profound believer 
in democracies, at heart Gobineau was that apparent con- 
tradiction, a reactionary, a dreamer, and yet a man of > 
far-reaching ideas ; farsighted beyond his master, whose 'A 
politics would be forgotten when his pupU's prophecies, % 
would find themselves being fulfilled. For empires vanish, 
but thought is immortal. He was a man, if not destined ; 
to give new blood and new beliefs to the future, destined * 
at least to make some of us pause and think whether latter- 1 
day thought may not perhaps be leading to the everlastiqgr, 
bonfire, whether what we call progress may not in the end 
prove retrogression. 

Not a mere man of letters, but a gentleman of letters/ * 
he perhaps owes the lateness of his recognition in France^ 
and England (in Germany this Frenchman is a god)* to they? 
fact that he was not given to talking overmuch of 
printed offspring, by which now he stands to be judged^ 


more : a case of genius, marred, " perhaps, by unfortunate ^ 
education, certainly by undue egotism, by a certain Celtic /> Leo x 
tqpaf*e, and by a too painful and elaborate endeavour to be J/ KdHjo 

lit ll 1 « II Jf • 


unlike other people." 


* 44 The Renaissance [Savonarola— Cesare Borgia*— Julius 
LeoX —Michael Angelo].’ # By Arthur, Count Gobineau. EngUs$^J| 
Edition edited by Dr. Oscar Levy. Illustrated. lOS. 


(Heinemann.) 
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af'^^'wttte tow'iwis bring waged' •** has been induced by intereat in tWraafitb sriiayTiis Imt- 
n the spiritualistic and materialistic schools of the * ings. I can only add that this is a volume of serious 
s*y — the spiritualistic which considered eveiybody per- import, worth reading from cover to cover, a book which 

ctible, and possibly equal to everyone else, and the even a jaded reviewer closes with a sigh of Tegret that he 

naterialistic, which regarded human beings as creatures has not got to read it all over again, 
f chance and environment — he had the courage to declare, G. S Layard. ► 

opposition to them both, that the environment scarcely 

^mattered, that the “eternal truth " — equality — was an ~ 

^impotent assumption, and that everything depended upon THE INQUISITION AND TORQUEMADA.* 


^WsBpowfH assuiupuvii, aim mai cvciyuuiig ucpcnuru upm 

fvthe blood, upon the race , coming to the same conclusion 
$ as Disraeli was independently coming to — that " All is race , 
Inhere is no other truth." 

for Gobineau had noticed fifty years ago what many 
§£pltufcd people are only now beginning to suspect — that 
$U>tfr moral values, the values of Democracy and Socialism, 
j^ven of Liberalism* ‘and Christianity, may be leading to 
''file survival of a type of man who, if he has any right to 
•vjjjurvive, ought only to survive on an inferior plane. Let 
£$iim speak for himself. " If a nation goes down," he says, 
y the reason is that its blood, the race itself, is deteriorating. 
yiNow, there has only been one race that was able to create 
IfiL civilization, because it alone possessed the element of 
/order and a certain healthy imagination, and that was the 
white race — the Aryans," about which, by the way, new and 
'marvellous discoveries are but now being made in Asia. 
To show how refreshing a whole-hogger he is, let me quote 
* from his essay on the Inequality of the Human Kaces : 

" If." he says, " there had onlv been Aryans on earth, humanity 
Would have been easily and for ever perfectible. . . . But the 
Aryan blood, again and again rejuvenating inferior people-*, lias 
finally exhausted itself There is consequently nothing left in 
till? world hut half caste.-*, cowardly and impotent people, ready 
to adapt themselves to any law and any master, and not minding 
the loss of thoir personalitv because they do not happen to 
possess one." 

What, then, is his solution of the difficulty, his gospel, 
liis way out of the impasse J His answer is unmistakable, 
though perhaps hopeless — the Nictzschean doctrine that 
the world must be saved and governed by the few supermen 
who have persisted through the purity of their blood, and 
not by the mob of superficial men ; that the vox popith is 
not the vox Dei ; that union, the panacea of the weak, 
the gospel of the democrat, is a confession of incapability ; 
that " the great flourishing epochs of Humanity were those 
when the incompetent did not crawl upon the steps of 
power ' ; that character is the thing that will tell, and 
that the world will only be saved by the noble men, the 
giants, who, realising their obli 
gations, work out themselves, 
raise themselves to the highest ? '* '• - 

power of good, subdue what is 4 .V#v\ >> - 1 * - 

evil m them, stifle, or at least 
shelve, their worst instincts, and 
seize the sceptre which is being 
filched from them, to the 
destruction of Humanity, by 
the motley tribe of vainglorious 
babblers and " detestable imita- 
tions of universal degeneration." 

, I have tried, inadequately 
enough in the short space at my 
command, to* give some idea of 
the Gobiueau philosophy, not by 
,way of commendation, but by 
way of sending the reader to a 
book which no one can read 
Without the liveliest interest, 
whether such interest stimulate 
him to antagonism or conversion. 

X have confined myself to a- 
general dissertation upon the 
Author’s doctrines rather than 

Specific work, " The Renais- 
of which we have here 
SO excellent a translation, be- 
tjfcufte tile latter will speak for 
§1## better than ever I can 


A more fitting title for this large volume would have 
been " The Inquisition and Torquemada," because the 
book is chiefly an account of the rise and doings of the 
Inquisition, and despite Mr. Sabatmi’s praiseworthy and 
scholarly endeavour to give a living picture of Torquemada 
he remains abstract and shadowy. To a certain extent 
this is admitted by Mr. Sabatim when he says that the 
history of Torquemada is not so much the history of a mail 
as of an abstract genius presiding over a gigantic and cruel 
engine of his own perfecting. In regard to that engine 
thcic are grim and full particulars which make it hard to 
bear constantly in mind the singleness of Torquemada's 
purpose and the fact that even the most ghastly of his 
devices were, in liis opinion, brought to bear solely that 
good might be done. Descriptions of such tortures as 
were most popular with Torquemada and his men are, of 
course, not new ; but Mr. Sabatmi is a vitalising writer 
with a sharp dramatic sense ; and he succeeds in giving 
new horror even to an account of that well-known awful 
engine the potro or water-torture We read how the 
patient was placed head downwards on a sloping ladder, 
how his mouth was distended by a piece of iron, and how a 
long strip of linen was placed across Jus jaws and carried 
deep into his throat by the weight of water poured into his 
gaping mouth. As this watei filtered through the cloth, 
the patient was subjected to all the torments of suffocation, 
in his struggles a little air did pass into his bursting lungs — 
just enough to keep him alive and conscious, but not 
enough to mitigate the horrible sufferings of asphyxiation, 
for the cloth was always wet and charged with water. 
Mention is also made of the torture by tire — which con- 
sisted m toasting the feet of the patient after anointing 
them with fat- and of victims who were made to stand 
with one hand nailed to an arm of a St Andrew’s Cross 

* " Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition : A History." 
By Rafael Sabatim Illustrated. 10s net. (Stanley Paul.) 
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Procession to Auto Dm Fe, 

From Limborch's M His torts Inquisltloi la." 

From “Torquemada and the Spanish Irqulsitlon " (Sian'ry Paul) 
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whilst sentence of death was being read to them. 0 As a 
rule, however/' writes Mr. Sabatini, 44 both in torturing and 
punishing, the inquisitors avoided novelties." For " the 
question " they usually resorted to one of three methods — 
the rack, the hoist, or the water-ladder. 

Typical cases tried by the Inquisition are given , and 
emphasis is laid on the part played by Tnrquetnada himself. 
Now and again we get glimpses of the real man, but there 
is no telling human portrait. On certain points though, 
Mr. Sabatini is justifiably firm ; as for instance when he * 
tells us that whatever Torquemada s faults may have been 
he was perfectly consistent in them, just as he was per- 
fectly, terribly sincere. He amassed great wealth from 
the confiscations that fell to his shaie, but that he piactised 
his preached contempt for wurldlv riilies seems beyond 
doubt. Mr Sabatini s labonous lescarclies do not discover 
that any ot the wealth that accrued to Torquemada was 
put to any worldly uses <»i went in any way to benefit any 
member of his family. 'I he case of his sister is cited 
(but obviously not as conclusive evidence) lie refused to 
dower the lady suitably, allowing her no more than the 
pittance necessary to enable hei to enter a convent Toi « 
quemada himsell followed ;i stein path of asceticism lie 
never ate meat. Jus bed was a [dank , Ins flesh novel 
knew the contact of linen , Ins garments wei e the white 
woollen habit and the black mantle tit the Dominican 
Dignities lie might have had, but he disdained them He 
de/oted his riches entnelv to what he considered to be the 
honour and gloiy o! the leligiou which he seived wilh such 
terrible zeal 

Torquemada breathed his List 111 his beautiful monastery 
of St. Thomas at Avila. " lie passed away in peace,” 
writes his dispassionate historian, " laying down the 
burden of life and sinking to sleep with the lelief and 
tliaukl ulnevs of the husbandman at the end of a day of 
diligent, arduous and i onscientious toil. His honesty of 
purpose, his integrity, his utter devotion to the task he 
had taken up, are to be weighed m the balam e of historic: 
judgment ag.ii nst the evil that he wrought so aidentlv in 
the unfaltering conviction that Ins woik was good." 

Torquemada’ s name has been execrated and levered at 
once. He has been vituperated .is a hend of cruelty, and 
all but worshiped as a saint " There is bias in both 
judgments,” concludes Mi Sabatini " both are no better 
than gratifications ot piejiuhce ” 

Dvvii) Hodc.i . 


THAT COMEDY CALLED HISTORY.* 

Dr. Dryasdust should certainly have nothing to do with 
the writing of history, wlmli is lar less an affair of dates, 
ai chives, and ro\al crownings than a comedy which some- 
times soars into tiagedv and liecjuentlv ilegeneiates into 
faice. It has been a masque and a liai Icq 11 made , it has 
been many sorts of antics ; it lias sometimes even been 
dignifie l and seiious Jn these “Sidelights” Lady 
Blennerhassett lias made study of certain picturesque 
aspects of human circumstance on this mad and amazing 
planet. She begins with the Siege of Paris by Henri 
Quatrc in i yjo, when the staivation of the people (poor 
wretches, they were between the dev — , the priests and the 
besiegers !) was such that children were chased, killed and 
eaten, rats and ruts were devoured until none remained, 
and the makeis ot biead even endeavoured to grind the 
bones of the buried dead into pmvder for dour ; and then 
proceeds to turn the historical kaleidoscope 

She gives us a passing study of Napoleon, emphasizing 
the importance of his Italian origin, his all -prevailing 
energy, his courage and infinite resource, his extraordinary 
kindness to his relatives. We have a sympathetic picture 
of Joshua Reynolds — there is nothing of Rossetti’s ” Sir 
Sloppity ” about this portrait —uplifting the standard of 
art during a period of sluggishness, and with splendid 

* " Sidelights." By Charlotte, Lady Blennerhassett. 
Authorised Translation by Edith Giilcher 7s. fid net. (Con- 
stable.) 


industry portraying on canvas hundreds of the leading men 
and women of his time. With Marco Minghetti we are 
reminded of the war for the liberation of Italy and its 
unification— that unification which Cobdcn prophesied 
could never be realised. Oh, why did Richard Cobden 
ever prophesy ; the non-fulfilment of his predictions ha 9 
caused much dust of words to be showered on his devoted 
head ! Hut of such is the amusement of history. States* 
men prophesy ; and the gods rejoice. A consideration of 
Spanish literature and its influence on Europe — here is 
surely a department insufficiently appreciated by English 
publishers —is the occasion for a brief but just and happy 
tribute to Cervantes and his glorious Don, “ the brightest 
and most lovable book m the literature of the world ” r 
and then we pass to appreciations (m order other than 
that of her ladyship’s arrangement) of the German 
Kcinhard, who did almost as much as any man to 
make the France which was established on the ruins of 
the ({evolution progressive and business-like ; of Chateau- 
briand, whose literary ascendancy and tangled political 
career are helpfully explained and largely justified ; of 
Marie Hashkirtsefi, the amazing egoist, whose reputation 
111 her own day travelled over Europe, and will probably, for 
s inie battling, insufficient reason, prevail for years yet. She 
seems to have been an unpleasant young woman, though 
the rirruinslaiices of I101 birth and upbringing, rather than 
she, are to blame foi th.it. The translator might note a 
misprint 111 this article If Mane died in 1884, as we aie 
told she did, she could hardly have been growing deaf m 
1 8, Sfi. Then, m contiast to these luminous essays on 
brilliant people, we are given a bright account of Lady 
Duflenn’s viceregal experiences 111 India. 

We can congratulate Ladv Blennerhassett on this book 
of varied interests. TIu* articles contained 111 it were 
written originally fox German leaders, therefuic in the 
English tendering they contain some facts and assertions to 
us well-known. They at e, howevci , writ fen with balance and 
an appicciation ot the entertainment wrought by contrast. 
History, .is shown by these ” Sidelights/ 1 is very like a 
pageant 111 motley. Humanity has played such games in 
the jiast that there is no knowing what games and pranks 
it will be up to m the future. It is often — veiy often — 
beyond the scope o| Dryasdust. 

< L l.AWKLNCU. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD. 

Whenever 1 go on a holiday I take plenty of books in 
my bag and, to provide for emergencies, arrange to have 
a few- more sent after me. Thus I am fortified against 
bad weather, uncongenial company, and other misfortunes 
that await the pilgrim when he sojourns in strange places ; 
lor I may grow tired of walking and of talking, tired of 
looking at pictures and scenery, even tired sometimes of 
lisLcnmg to music, but I never grow tired of reading, and 
I am so catholic and so easily entertained that it must be 
a very poor book indeed if 1 cannot read it with some sort 
of interest. In any event, I think that when a reader finds 
a book dull lie should not condemn it too hastily — the dull- 
ness may lie in himself ; when it displeases him, it is 
always possible that his own sympathies may be too 
narrow, or his taste defective. Few readers are modest 
enough to icahse this ; therefore I am rather proud of my 
modesty, and cultivate it with care. I have not so many^ 
virtues that 1 can afford to lose one. 

i am almost ashamed to say how many books I read on 
my latest holiday ; two of them kept me indoors on days 
of sunshine, one held me reading when by rights I should 
have been asleep in bed, and none of them failed to give me 
some degree of pleasure. I can believe there are people 
who would say that "Tantalus” 1 and "The Sale of 
Lady Daventry are rather unpleasant stories, and so 

1 “ Tantalus." By the Author of " The Adventures of John 
Johns " 6s. (Werner Laurie.) 

* " The Sale of Lady Daventry." 6s. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
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they in, In one sense— they are about more or less sinful, 
eordid and unlovable men and women, but they are written 
with so much ability and are so true to the phases oi life 
they depict that you lose sight of their unpleasantness in 
their sheer truthfulness. In each story you have a woman 
selling herself to a rich husband for the sake of his wealth 
and those snobbish little social glories that are the fatal 
Stars for so many moths ; and in neither of them docs the 
sorry game prove worth the candle. The cleverness and 
tragic power of these two novels are undeniable. In 
“ Tantalus " it is the man whose masterful schenungs end 
in terrible failure, though they lift him to a peerage ; in 
" The Sale of Lady Davcntry 1 it is the woman who, 
growing to love his elderly lordship, her husband, yet 
stoops to subtle intrigue and muncless dishonour in 
order to put the seal on her Iriumph, only to find all she 
has won turning to dust in her hands and bitterness in her 
mouth. 

Slighter in theme and pleasant in the pleasantest way is 
41 The Flirt,” by Booth Tarkington.i The story lias its 
shadows ; it walks once or twice on the verge of tragedy, 
but never slips over. All the members of the Madison 
family arc admirably drawn : the placid, ordinary father 
and mother ; tlic thoughtful, sympathetic elder daughter, 
Laura ; the fascinating, wilful, irresistible younger (laugher, 
Ora; and the natural, mischievous, tormenting son, the 
boy Hedrick, who delights in making inconvenient icfercnces 
to Cora’s old suitors in the presence of a new one. For 
Cora is the flirt ; seemingly a heartless one, till in flic end 
she has a lesson that sends her into the arms of l he man 
she loves, and he is not the one you had tlio light she pre- 
ferred. It is a delightful tale, written with all the case and 
sparkle and happy blend of sentiment and liumoui that are 
characteristic of Mr. Booth Talking ton’s work Like Mr 
Tarkington, Miss Alice Brown is ail American, and one of 
the most gifted of living American novelists I like hoi 
short stories even better than her nov els- — w Inch is saying 
a great deal -and 1 have not lead any book of her short 
stories that gave me more enjoyment than I have had of 
her “ Vanishing Points.”* They are quiet talcs, in the 
main, and it is the sentimental touch in them that is so 
•charming , it is such a delicate touch, so charged with 
human feeling, so elusive and yet so oiler five More robust, 
fuller of high colour and the melodiania ol life are Kic hard 
Delian’s slioit stones in 41 The Ifeadcjuarter Ret nut. "a 
These have less art than Alice Bi own's, but they are in- 
genious. varied, and cleverly fold Thev are less short 
stories than novels in little , they aie vigoiously alive with 
incident and sensation, and make a thoioughly readable 
volume. Similar qualities of strong sensation and full- 
blooded interest maik the new romame liy Key Beach. 
“The Iron Trail. ”« Mr. Rex Beach has achieved an 
immense, popularity in America, and is now coming lapidly 
into liis own over here. His story, “The Hauler," has 
been dramatised and proved a great success on the London 
stage ; but l think " The Iron Trail ” is an ablei, fieslier, 
and even moie interesting novel than ” The Hamer." It 
is a study in character: you have for central figures two 
masterful men who engage in a fierce con flu f of will ovei 
the laying of a new railroad through a lonely, mountainous 
region, and the whole story grows out of and revolves 
about this mighty rivalry. Into that c lash oJ opposing 
interests comes a very charming love romance which gains 
wonderfully in charm and tenderness from the loughness 
qnd tumult of its environment. It is a realistic story of 
love and adventure in the actual world that lies on the 
skirts of our civilisation, and it is written with real 
imaginative power. 

As interesting as any novel is M. (kistine’s biography ol 


1 “The Flirt." By Booth Tarkington. Os (liodder & 

Stoughton.) 

1 “ Vanishing Points." By Alice Brown, bn. (Constable ) 

• “ The Headquarter Recruit." By Richard Delian. G>. 

Heinemann.) 

♦ “The Iron Trail." By Hex Beach. 6s. (Hoddcr & 

Stoughton.) 


Madame Tallien.i Here, too, is no lack of adventure ami 
wild doings, yet, I suppose, for all the horrors that vv^re 
happening in it. the Paris of the end of the eighteenth 
century was still in the centre of the civilised world. 
Madame Tallicn was not the kind of woman the idealist 
likes to see taking a hand in any revolution or helping to 
shape society anywhere ; but unfortunately " that in the 
Captain’s but a choleric word which in the soldier is flat 
blasphemy," and it seems to be accepted that a lack of 
morality which would render a poor charwoman too dis- 
reputable to scrub the floors of our respectable houses, 
leaves the more nobly born still fit !o coruscate in good 
society and to share in the moulding of its manners and 
customs. The Comtesse tie Fontenay had divers love 
affairs before she became the wife of Jean Talhen, but it is 
to her ci edit that she subdued the harsh and hitherto 
merciless nature of lu*r husband, and somewhat humanised 
him, and she is traditionally said to have influenced him in 
the bringing about of Robespierre’s destruction Howevei 
much you may disapprove of her, there is no denying the 
interest of her story, and M (iastine tells it fully and 
ably, from the e\( itements of the last clays of the revolution 
to her death as Piincess de Chnnay in 1855. 

I look away with me in my bag, too, a couple of 
Messis S’herratt and flughes’s pamphlets.* one containing a 
rcpi int of Mr. Tinsley Pratt’s excellent article, irom the 
Manchester Quarterly , cm Allan Ramsay and Robert 

1 " Madame '1 allien " Bv I. Bastiiie ii undated from the 
French bv J I-onms Ma\ . \\ ith se\ cut ecu illustrations. 12s. 6 d. 

net (John Lane ) 

" lwo Scottish Pools- Ramsay and Fergussnn," ,1.1 1 
"Admiral Bonbon" By hnslev Pratt. hcl net cu’.i 
(Shorrnll «!t Hughes ) 



Madame Tallien. 

From a portrait by G6rard in tin- M 11*60 Carna valet. 

From “ Madam v Tallinn " (John Lane). 



»* «tirrmg bte^tde-WB *4 %y the' 
^aiflb author — " Admiral Benbow.''^TWg lairrecapiutes 
iall the stark simplicity and rugged forcefulness of the old 
^broadsides, and tells of one of Benbow’s great fights with the 
\ ^Frenth fleet when the captains of his other ships deserted 
, him, and tells of it in the vivid, downright sailor fashion that 
Carried the ancient broadsides straight to the popular hcarl. 
V/ , Another Itook of verse I had with me was Mr. J. C. Squire’s 
** The Three Hills. "i Wc know Mr. Squire best for those 


m*# &i m 

greater accuracy the Hawthornden &ajftuscripts have bawf 
carefully re-examined. The illustrations include J&tcA 
similes of the title pages of many early issues of Drum*" 
itiond’s poems, all the authentic portraits of Drummond, 
one hitherto unpublished, and others that are doubtful. 

* It is a curious slip in the Introduction to say : 11 Among 
modern critics the appreciation of Charles Lamb, mainly 
because of the eminence of the author, deserves attention : 


brilliant parodies that he collected into his recent volume, 
41 Steps to Parnassus," but he has a very graceful and 
delicate gift in this more serious vein I like especially of 
these poems his " Florian’s Song," the somewhat sombre 
44 Town," and the lines beginning : 


r Thc sweetest names, and which carry a perfume in the 
mention, are Kit Marlowe, Drayton, Drummond of Haw- 
thorn den, and Cowley.’ The Laird of Hawthornden is here 
in good company, and the English essayist cannot be 
accused of meting out praise with a grudging hand." For 



"When London was a little town 
Lean hv the mei’s marge, 
The poet ptreri it with a frown, 
He thought it ve.*v Drge ” 


in this passage, which occurs in his " Detached Thoughts 
on Books and Heading, " Lamb is not praising anyone’s 
poetry, he is merely speaking of the magic that resides in 
the sound of ceitain names.. Reference is made to the 


There is the true thing in many of Mr. Squire’s poems : 
they have qualities of thought, fancy, and varied melody, 
and the individual note that sounds through them all is a 
welcome thing in these days, when so many of our poets are 
so very derivative. 

In addition, I was provided with four new editions of 
older works that 1 knew I should re-rcad with undimimshecl 
delight. One was Butler’s "Alps and Sanctuaries"* — a 
unique travel book, m which Butler’s wit, wisdom and 
whimsicality, and his vivid descriptive powers, find freest 
play ; two were those most fascinating of anthologies. 


admiration of Southey, Hallam, Masson, and Mr. W. C. 
Ward for Drummond's genius, but Hazlitt’s fine praise of 
it should not have been overlooked. This, however, is of 
no great moment ; what matters is that here we have the 
most exhaustive, the literally complete edition of Drum- 
mond. Professor Kastner has done his work ably, con- 
scientiously, and so thoroughly that nothing remains to 
do, and this henceforth will count as the standard and 
authoritative edition of Drummond’s poetry. A. 


Mr. II. Bulleii’s " Lyrics from Elizabethan Song- Books," FIVE NOVELISTS LIMITED. 4 ’ 

and "Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan 


Age." 3 now re-issued by Messrs Sidgwick and Jackson m 
their dainty Pocket-Book series ; and the fourth was tin*, 
sumptuous new edition, in two volumes, of the Poetical 
Work*, ol William Drummond of Hawthornden, edited by 
Professor L. E. Kastner In .in ample and scholarly mtro- 
diu tion Mr. Kastnei 1 gives us a sufficient biography of 
Drummond and a careful and critical estimate of his poetry. 
He traces Drummond's indebtedness to the poets of France 
and Italy, and convicts him ol conveying niany of his 
ideas and thoughts from them and of " transplanting " 
some of his finest phrases fiom Sidney and Shakespeare, 
but confesses that " our rcscaiches, however, have not 
’ corroborated the suspicion we once entertained that a large 
number of the striking lines m Ins poems were stolen 
property, and that he had systematically* pen in hand, 
ransacked his favourite poets, jutting down the finest 
verses for incorporation in his own poetry " No poet, and 


Any book is a good book which achieves within its pre- 
scribed limits the effect it has aimed at. Thus, the mere 
sensation-monger is successful just in so far as his story 
is genuinely sensational. But sensationalism in a novel 
of manners, or any attempts at high comedy in a sensa- 
tional novel, however well done, arc out of place and there- 
fore bad. An out-and-out shocker, with no pretensions 
to literary grace, so long as it really shocks, is a better work 
of art than the most elaborately- wrought and delicately- 
finished romance that lacks the true romantic inspiration. 
J have read Family Herald Supplements that were, m their 
way, better things as literature than (say) " Evan Harring- 
ton," simply because they were written throughout m one 
key and exactly fulfilled their purpose from beginning to 
end. And this is perhaps the hardest lcssoi# ke neophyte 
has to learn : this lesson of consistency, as well in manner 
as in matter. H 


Drummond was one, could write in that fashion anything 
much that mattered. His borrowings have gone, for the 
most part, into the uninspired poems that make up the 
major quantity of his work. Drummond lives, and will 
go on living, by virtue of less than a dozen of his sonnets, 
and these arc among the great sonnets in the language. 

" 1 know that all benealh the moon decays " 

** Ah, burning Thoughts, now let me take some rest " 

“ Fair is my Yoke, though grievous be my Pams ** 

“ Sleep, Silence Child, sweet Father of soft Rest ** 

Fair Moon who with thy Cold and Silver Shine " 

“ In vain 1 haunt the cold and silver Springs " 

" Dear Quirister w ho from theai Shadow’s sends ” 

Tlitse and one or two other sonnets are Drummond’s 
slender passport to immortality, but they are sufficient. 
Only the student will read the rest of his poetry any more, 
and to the student these two handsome volumes are indis- 


Now these five novels that I have lately been reading 
are all of them written by old hands, authors who should 
long since have mastered flieir technique. And four of 
them have mastered their technique, I think. Of the 
fifth it is impossible to say anything favourable. It would 
be easier, as it would be pleasanter, to say nothing at all, 
if silence were not sometimes a terrible liar. As it is I must 
express my amazement that any writer of any experience 
should have given us such a book as " The Lodger. 

It is a bonk about that homicidal maniac whose crimes, 
horrified the world some twenty-five years ago and who was 
unpopularly known as " Jack the Ripper." Such a book 
might have been a great book. In the hands of a genius— 
and only a genius could deal adequately with such a theme 
— it might have taken rank with " l.es Miserables " or " The 
Kreutzer Sonata " : strong meat, not food for babes, but. 


pcnsable. They gi\e the teXi>from the original editions, 

1 " i he Three Hills, and other Poems" 13y J. t. Squire, 
its. net. (Howard Latimer.) 

* " Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and the Canton Ticino." 
By Samuel Butler. With extra chapter and Author’s latest 
revisions, additions and index, and eiglity-three illustrations, 
chiefly by the Author Edited with Introduction by R. A. 

5 treat field 5s. net (A. C. Fifield.) 

" Lyrics from the Elizabethan Song- Books," and " Lyrics 
from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age " Edited by A. H. 
Bullen. 2s. 6d. net each. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

4 " The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den." Edited by L E. Kastner. 2 vols. 21s. net. (Sherratt 

6 Hughes.) 


nevertheless a masterpiece. Instead it is a crude, coarse 
book, crude and coarse alike in conception and in execution, 
ill-wTitten and ill-balanced. One can hardly think of a‘ 
literary fault that it does not exhibit. It is devoid of 
force, colour, poignancy. The publishers claim for Mrs. 
Lowndes a " mastery of the art of thrilling . .. * hutnour - 

* " The Lodger." By Mrs Belloc Lowndes. (Methuen.) fin.' 
— “ The Watered Garden." By Maud Stepney Rawson. (Stanley s 
Paul.) 6s. — " The Way of Ambition." By Robert Hicbenp* 1 
(Methuen.) 6s.—" The Devil’s Garden." By W. B.' Maxwell. - 
(Hutchinson.) 6s The White Thread. " By Robert Halifax, J 
(Methuen.) 6 s. . t . v * ' * ? 




: . n pfitty love^ . 


Interest/* But the book does not thrill, and it is utterly 
without humour. As to its observation of human nature : 
it is supposed to describe certain average Cockneys, but 
anything less like the Cockney dialect than that spoken by 
these impossible people I have never seen in print. And 
the love interest, such as it is, is not in the least p:etty but 
baldly commonplace. But enough. The book will doubt- 
less justify itself by having a large sale. I am glad it is 
not likely to be censored — as it should be — and so obtain 
a larger sale. 

To turn from this to such an exquisite comedy as " The 
Watered Garden ** is to feel almost as if you had passed 
out of a reeking butcher’s shop into the cool sweet air 
of a bright spring morning. One has to congratulate 
Mrs. Stepney Rawson on a very fine novel of manners. 
There is something of the art, without any of the artifice, 
of Henry James in this smoothly-liowing story — which yet 
ripples with humour and sparkles with wit. It is the story 
of a garden and an ambitious quarterly and polite love- 
affairs and aeroplanes and beautiful stones from Italy. 
It tells of real people : the kind of men and women wc know, 
who live next door, whom we meet at our friends’ houses 
They are noble and ignoble, weak and strong, amusing 
and— no, never boresome, lovable and detestable, every- 
thing that we ourselves are, that all average, decent-living 
folk arc. This is the first book of Mrs. Rawson’s 1 have 
read ; it most certainly will not be the last. 

The other three novelists with whom it has been my 
pleasure to renew acquaintance are old friends. 

I have followed (as the saying is) Mr. Robert Hichens 
from the days of his audacious ” Green Carnation,” through 
” Flames ” -which was a poor thing, but redeemed from 
utter failure by that consummate study of fallen woman- 
hood, Cuckoo Bright — into the rather unhealthy atmosphere 
of " The Woman with the Fan,” and others, and out again 
into the blinding ” Garden of Allah,” unto tins last, " The 
Way of Ambition,” which is perhaps Mr. llichcns’ best. 
Mr. Hichens is sufficiently well-established now to write 
about the things that interest him most, and clever enough 
to make them interesting to a public that normally is not 
really interested in them to any feverish extent, at anv 
rate. So, his story tells of a great composer who w.is be- 
littled by his wife’s vulgar craving after notoriety For 
” ambition ” is almost too fine a word to apply to the mean 
longings of a Charnuan Mansfield. We arc shown how a 
young, austere genius, living alone and aloof from the world, 
consecrate and dedicate to his ideals, falls a victim to an 
impulse, marries a woman he docs not love, and is by her 
beguiled into prostituting his great gift of music to the low 
level of fashionable acclaim. And, ns always happens to 
chose who eschew the higher for the lower things of life and 
would barter their souls for a price, he fails even of the poor 
reward for which he sold himself. Incidentally the author 
• depicts for our delight a variety of modern types, obviously 
studied at first-hand and drawn from the many small 
worlds-withm-worlds that go to make up the Society world. 
All these people are very much alive with the peculiarly 
artificial liveliness characteristic of their class. But there 
are others —notably Madame Sonnier, wife* of a successful 
composer of grand opera, Armand Gillicr, the violent, 
underbred, half-bred author of one sublime libretto, and 
the Yankee impresario, Cray ford, in whom one glimpses 
the rich red blood and feels the heat of smouldering fires 
In this book there arc none of those filmy figures that drift 
like Shadows through the pages of some of Mr. llichens’ other 
books, seeming to be nothing but a drawl and an eyeglass 
or a painted face and a languorous perfume. It would 
Ureem as if Mr Hichens had made up his mind this time to 
sA?ve done with affectations, his own as well as his characters’, 
get at the elcmentals of human nature. He has suc- 
iare * n a b°°k which, within its rather narrow limits, is a 
FhSre i8° d book - 

tf' dxar act dfi Maxwell.l have also ” followed ” from the (lavs 
heidents as n£ e< * novelette “Vivien,” with which he scored 
\I know his work well and like it. I like it for 
* “ The , §6co«h conscientiousness. Mr. Maxwell is never 



Mr. W. B. Maxwell. 

in a hurry, never slovenly, never banal, lie lias a sense of 
tragedy which only his lamentable lack of humour prevents 
him from expressing in more epic form His theme is 
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usually too big for his powers He wants that opulence 
of imagination and breadth of outlook which would dignify 
and ennoble such i tally splendid stones as he always has 
to tell In this his It test book for example, he comes 
perilously ntar to f nlui e bee aust of his poverty of invention 
And toward the end after hovenng precariously on tht 
bnnk all through he tumbles headlong into the abyss of 
melodrama Nevertheless The Devils (i«irden * is a 
considerable achievement and judged by any but tlu 
highest standards would be woith\ of much praise Mr. 
Maxwell has only his own heav y-handedness to blame for 
Jus quite justifiable banning bv the librane* 

( Of a forme i book by Mi Kobe 1 t Halifax which I reviewed 
m ’these columns about a year ago 1 said that it rathei 
failed of authenticity, but that tlu author would very 
likely astonish us all some day as he certainly seemed to 
have the loot of the matter in him I am pleased to be 
able to say now that m lus new novel The White 
Thread, * Mr Halifax has done much to justify my high 
hopes of lus future Ihis is a bettei book than ' A Slice 
of life, btt nise it is more cohcicnt and more piobable 
Its parts adhere more doselv together and thcie is a 
moie sure effect ot lnovitablcness in the movement and 
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Mr. Robert Halifax. 

development ot the stoiy It is a book with a purpose 
a purpose winch mav best be defined pcrlnps in these 
words quoted lrom a Blue Hook bv an incidental character 
m the storv x Di Dempsey It is an admitted fact 
that, considcnng tlu populition ot I ondon relatively 
there is more dunk tunic ind inhented lunacy as a direct 
consequence of tlu found til'll! in mv cit\ in the civilized 
woild And the doctor idcls Keeping to the T ondon 
figures alone vve find that sixty six pci c c nt oi two thirds 
of its lunaev is due to luicditv And the tainting process 
goes on undue keel J h it is to s i> that slowK but surely, 
the nuntil cancer is pcimealing and absorbing the whole 
of society ou uidv ti ice it is vou trice the wive ring 
whit£ Hire id in a block of mnsluoom spiwn And \ou 
can bleak the block sc irce.lv inywlicic without finding the 
thrcid In shoif tlu book is in passing m indictment 
of our pit sent 1 unaev J iws which illow a jurson after 
he has hem certified as ins me md confined m m isylum, 
tore cntci the outside woild agun inanv oi iciuwmantal 
relations, and so he lp to bring c hildicn into the woild who 
arc dinost suu tube mentally deficient Hut apart from 
this — 1 might almost say m spite ot this Mr Halifax s 
book is a puce of liter iture llie charae ter- drawing is 
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firm and clear The Cockney dialect u 
managed indeed, being not too meticulously phonetic* 
yet achieving verisimilitude There is, perhaps, a little 
too much talk all the characters talk at inordinate length ; 
but, after all, it is good talk, packed with wit and humour 
and a genial philosophy And there is one delicious 
episode in which a sort of unlicensed pawnbroker is hoist 
with his own petard, which is inimitably done. The 
character of this sort of unlicensed pawnbroker, by the 
way, suggests another reflection m regard to Mr Halifax's 
art His people are all very human mixtures of good and 
bad Bob Kingdom, in particular, is the sort of man who 
keeps you wondering all the time whether he is mostly 
rogue, fool, or saint, and finally leaves you — as people do 
leave you m real life — still wondering Altogether a very 
ci editable book, and withal an entertaining book, even 
though it has for its central motif so ghastly a theme as 
hereditary insanity 

Fdwin Pugh. 


A POET IN THE MAKING.* 

No volume of this handy little senes has a better justifica- 
tion for its appearance than Dr Chase's monograph on Poe 
Although in his later life whim he had got a Him grip on 
his woiks, Poe's poetry was wrought by rule and its spon- 
taneity curbed by technicality, in lus younger days he 
resigned himself to lus impulses and wrote as he ielt A 
poet who sings what lie feels naturally betrays or confesses 
Ins mental history Dr Chase is, therefore, justified m 
drawing man) of his quotations from Poe's juvenile and 
less-known verse, as i epresentative of the man Poe’s 
boyish and too much neglected A1 Aaraaf " not only 
contains some of its authors finest lyrical woik but is 
lcplctc with autobiogi aphical lev elation so it is fitting 
that Dr Chase should make good use ot it but no reason is 
giv c n for ignoring Politian " in whic li some of its author's 
prominent ldios^nciasies arc displayed Monsieui Hughes, 
in his translation of this drama has pointed out how, 
cornme tous les grands tcrivams Poc pr£tc aux person- 
nages qu’il met en scene scs sensations cl scs sentiments 
personnel ' and numeious passages might be quoted in 
confirmation of the asset tion 

Although his poetry may throw sidelights upon a man's 
mental story, other documentary evidence is needed to fill 
iij) the gaps m biographv and then lus coirespondence 
is the best testimony available Robert Bi owning has 
said 44 1 etters and poems may be used indifferently as the 
basement of oui opinion upon the writer s character " both 
being acts of the same mind and supplementary to one 
another Di Chase foi Ins part gives but slight extracts 
fiom Poe's correspondence m some cases perhaps deterred 
by copyright limitations but tlieie seems to lie no reason 
why he should not have availed himself moie laigelv of 
the poet s lctteis to F W J homas as they furnish a view 
of their writer s nalure quite unknown to the general reader 
in their unshackled language Poe divests himself of the 
mysterious melancholia he donned of pui pose when address- 
ing his public and displays himself as an almost con- 
ventional man of the world as a genial friend, as fond of 
domestic life and as a natural hard-working man of letters 
Of course, during the gi eater part ot his life, Poe had to 
enduic more than man's usual sliaxe of tiouble and sorrow, 
but when he was in the society of congenial spirits, he could 
shake off, or rather forget to assume the character of a 
* lost soul and be as realistic and unaffected as his neigh- 
bours Like By ion and other sons of song, he was wont to 
hide his natural disposition under a mask of romantic sad- 
ness such things being part of the poet's trappings 
Por a work on Poe's mental and physical career, 1 
' Marginalia " is invaluable, yet, outside Fiench liter* 6s. 
no one appears to have made use of this rich storehj®^ 
philosophical thought it has not been used f° r ^ 

yet Marginalia ” supplies an mdex to many^ H alifax 
plicated problems of its authoi's mind 
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Unlike so many of Poe's critics, Dr Chase evinces a 
r desire to do justice to the poet's character, and fiequently 
cites evidence in his favour, vet m too many instances, 
trusting to tainted testimony and malicious libels, he 
makes assertions which must jar upon the feelings of 
Poe's admirers In one page he acknowledges th.it " Poe 
in daily routine was of simple, childlike habits and tastes, 
Jiving for months at a time with apparent contentment upon 
frugal fare He was never an habitual drunkard , but rather 
a regular abstainer with irregular lapses " In other parts 
of his works, m reliance upon fabricated statements he tries 
to prove that the poet, whilst a boy at Charlottisville, 
drank in gulps to get the effect, with as little of the taste 
as possible — a habit he kept up through life " , and again, 
referring to his career at West Point Military Academy, he 
refers to Poe smugglmg liquor to his rooms, 41 probably with 
the attendant consequence of drinking to excess more 
frequently than heretofore " 1 his is not the time oi place 

for an analysis of such refutable legends, but the matter 
should not be passed by without a protest 

There are other more easily preventable errors into 
which the author has fallen Poems aie placed out of 
chronological order which somewhat disturbs the con- 
tinuity of the story statements arc attributed to Poe which 
he nc\ei made, and the ascription to Mrs Whitman at 
p 73. of a remark made by Mrs Osgood has a ludicrous 
ait for those acquainted with the facts ot tilt case These 
matters however, will not trouble the generality of Dr 
Chase ’s readers, who will welt ome the interesting, jKjrtable 
little volume with its many new incidents and wealth of 
poetic quotations, although it is a pity the latter should 
include the conventional lines Gntitude 4 which are not 
by Poe notwithstanding positive asscitions to the contrary 
The faison ditre of the book is truly summed up in its 
authoi s last woids taken for all m all no nineteenth- 
century man of letteis using I nglish as his medium has 
influenced so extensively the technique ot succeeding 
wi iters 

John H Ingram 


PERCEVAL GIBBONS SHORT STORIES.* 

bo far, Mr Perceval Gibbon h is put his strongest work 
into his short stones and the fifteen in Ihe Second-Class 
Passenger ' include some of the lblcst he lias ever written , 
but we ire still waiting for the big novel we are con- 
vinced he lias it in him to write Salv ator was good 
* Margaret Raiding was bettci but th j y did not 

equal the grim power of Souls in Bondage, and did 

not satisfy anyone who has followed Mr Gibbon s career 
and judges ot what he can do bv what he has done He 
has travelled and seen much of life in familial and in 
strange places he has imagination and insight has 
studied human charactci and has a subtle skill in portray- 
ing it he has a vigoious, picturesque style and such an 
instinct for the value of words that he never wastes nor 
misplaces any He has all the equipment of the great 
artist, and proves himself one in the. wuting of these 
miniatures , it is the very force and bnlliam e and nai i atrv e 
cunning that have gone to the making of these which make 
one think that he has gifts which will carry him beyond 
anything he has yet achieved, high as those achievements 
are 

There are plenty of stones that arc intei esling but not 
art , there was nevei an artistic story that was not mtcrest- 
uig , for the triumph of the highest and rarest arts m this 
kind is that it subdues the reader to its spell and holds 
him absorbed And Mr Gibbon's stones aie no flies in 
ambei , no merely dead things preset ved in an exquisite 
Style, they are poignantly human, intensely alive — they 
are vividly real stories of vividly real men and women 
There is rarely much of a plot m them they arc studies 
of character and temperament and are fashioned out of such 
incidents as make up actual though perhaps not common life 

* " The Second-Class Passenger ” By Perceval Gibbon 
13* (Methuen,) 
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lake the one that gives its title to the book Miss Pater- 
son had bought a little JapincM. idol in Mozambique and 
had enti usted it to Dawson who left it be hind at the hotel 
She is so disappointed that Dawson undcrtikcs to go back 
for it and return m tunc t > c itc h the boat He goes, and 
strays into adventures that irt not only exciting and 
thrilling in themselves but si rvc to bring out for the interval, 
a primitive underside of Dawson s chaiacter And the 
mannci of its telling delights y ou no less th in the tale that 
is told Read this description of how Dawson thinking 
to take a short cut loses himself tint dirk night in the 
filth-choked un lighted alleys ot Mo/inibiquc 

len minutes su fined to overwhelm lum in in intricacy of 
blind ways He groped by a wall to a turning f in tl cautiously 
to pass it, found a blink wall oppositt him, and was lost His 
sense of duertion left him, and he had no longer any idea 
of whore the btroot lay and whore the sai He tfound<red m 
gross darkness, inept and persistent It took some time, many 
turnings, and a tumble m the mud to convince him ho was lost 
\nd then the rain camo down in eirnist 

It roircd it poltod it stamped on him It wts not rain, 
as hr knew it it was i case ulc i vehement and malignant 
assault by all the wetness in lu i\cn It whipped, it stung, it 
thrashed he was drenched in a moment as though by a tnck 
He could see nothing but gioptd blind ami frightened under it, 
focling along the wall with one hand still cviyrag the bronze 
image bv the head with the other Ome he dropped it, and 
would hive left it but with an impulse like an effort of seif- 
tespect lie scan hed for it, groping olbow deep in the slush and 
watet, found it and stumbled on Another corner presented 
itself lie ( ame lound it and almost at otico a light showed itsell 
It was a slit of brightness Mow a door, and without a question 
the drenched and bewildeicd Dawson lifted the image and 
hammered on the door wit h it 

lint in its wiy, is the pcifcction of if *hsm, and tht 
bizane incidents that happen in the house uid after Dawson 
and tlu worn in ha\ c fled fiom it are is curiously in keeping 
with the wild night and the strange pint is the quid 
casually natuial ending of it all is true to the character of 
Dawson and the ordinary way lift lias of doing things 
I shall not say that “ Ihe Second Class Pisstngcr is the 
best story in the volume only because The ir sulci of 
Last Notch The Sense of Climiv * The Murderer 
1 The Poor in Heart " arc equally' good m widely different 
sorts , it is suftic lent to sav not in any moment ot c nthusiasm 
but deliberately, that except Kipling no living master of 
the shoit stoiy touches a higher level Ilian Mi. Gibbon 
maintains in this collection C \V 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF “HAMLET.”* 

More than one acute critic has attempted to sum up 
in a single phrase the problem of " Hamlet." One thinks 
of Goethe's " the effects of a great action laid upon a 
soul unfit for the performance of it " ; of what Coleridge, 
Schlegel. Hazlitt, Lowell, Kaleigli, Lee ami Bradley have had 
to say. It is mainly on the lines followed by such com- 
mentators as these, and in the light of recent developments 
in psychology, that Mr Trench has written this absorbing, 
brilliant, if in some respects debatable, study. He lias 
nothing to do with " origins," with Saxo Grammaticus, 
Francois do Belleforest, or Thomas Kyd. Textual 
criticism concerns him — incidentally, not as it concerns the 
philologists so sternly castigated by ITofessor Churton 
Collins. He is not to be confounded with those satirised 
in the lines of Young : 

" Commentators each dark passage scan. 

And hold their farthing candles to the sun ” 

It is the jisycliology that interests him ; lie only alludes 
to textual matters when he thinks the meaning of the 
author has been missed or misinterpreted. And the 
psychology is more intimate than comparative, though 
there is a comparison between Gertrude and Catharine 
of Aragon, also a curious reference to a King Akim a ton, 
who flourished in Egypt in the 14th century u.c,; and 
Hamlet is conceived as a possible collaborator with old 
Robert Burton in the compilation of “ The Anatomy of 
Melancholy." Again anti again Mr. Trench implores the 
reader to keep the text before him : “No right understand- 
ing of Ilamlef will be attained," he says, " without first 
forgetting much of modern criticism and resolving to 
meditate afresh upon the text." Again, " I he text is 
unexhausted ; its content is vast ; for just one thing more 
immeasurable there is than the heart of Hamlet, and that 
is the heart of his creator, Shakespeare." He holds that 
no intellect is alert enough to follow all the meaning except 
by study of the actual words Shakespeare's dramatic 
effect is another thing than histrionic effect ; and Shake- 
speare has little regard to the mere intellectual convenience 
of the spectator. A forgotten crif ic — K am cs — hi t appositely 
on the reason of Shakespeare’s pre-eminence when he drew 
attention to the fact that where others have described 
passion Shakespeare shows it in action. Kames held, as 
Mr. Trench holds, that Shakespeare is not .so much writing 
about a character as himself impersonating a character, 
and that the poet’s beauties cannot be truly relished but 
by those who dive deep into human nature. In one of his 
most illuminating passages Lowell declarer! that, " Praise 
art as we will, that which the artist did not mean to put 
into his work, but which found itself there by some generous 
process of Nature of which lie was as unaware as the blue 
river is of the rhyme with the blue sky, has somewhat in it 
that snatches us into sympathy with higher things than 
those which come by plot and observation." And on the 
I>oint where Mr. Trench differs from Lowell, that of Ham- 
let’s sanity, the la ter really comes near the earlier com- 
mentator when lie says, apropos to the weakening of will 
under the stress of circumstances being a form of insanity, 
" I can suppose someone asking, ‘Do you mean to say that 
Shakespeare meant all this ? * The answer is No ; but I 
mean to say that what Shakespeare has written means all 
this." Mr. Trench throws considerable light on the 
relations between characterisation and plot construction. 
He believes Shakespeare agreed that the principles govern- 
ing art are the same as those governing life. He analyses 
the plot arrangement, and contends that Act IIT. should 
end with our Act IV. sc. ii., on the ground that Act 1 X 1 . 
sc. iii.-iv. are the central scenes. He writes impressively 
of Shakespeare's irony, and no less thoughtfully of Shake- 
speare's benignity. He shows how Ophelia in describing 
Hamlet is actually describing herself ; he makes acute 
comments on Gertrude’s fear of both Hamlet and Laertes ; 
he devotes much attention to the sub-play, and, by way 

* " Shakespeare’s * Hamlet ’ : A New Commentary. With a 
Chapter on First Principles." By Wilbrabam Fitzjohn Trench, 
M A. (Dublin), Late Professor of English Literature in the 
National University of Ireland. 6s. net. (Smith, Elder.) 


of contrast to other critics, he does not hesitate to suggest 
that Shakespeare has given enough material to expand into* 
a new play — * ' Hamlet ' with the Prince of Denmark almost 
left out, and the Ghost altogether left out." But the book 
is more than all provocative of thought and discussion in 
its meticulous analysis of Hamlet’s mental processes. It 
makes one echo the author's " we may not feel very sure- 
what it is that constitutes sanity." Indirectly Mr. Trench's, 
volume reminds us that if man has no heredity of knowledge 
individually, heredity of knowledge belongs to man col- 
lectively ; and the light gathered by individual students in 
varied walks of learning is preserved for the ultimate- 
illumination of Truth. 

W. F. A. 


INCARNATION OF ATTORNEYISM.* 

" Incarnation of Attorneyism ! " — thus Carlyle sums up* 
against Fouquier-Tinvillc, finding him with more hatred 
than accuracy " rat-eyed " and " ferret- visaged." Restless, 
and attentive eyes they were, M. Dunoyer notes in his- 
admirably clear account of Fouquier, and the glance 
" dark and oblique, so fixed that others could not hold 
out against it.” At bottom, Carlyle was right in dwelling 
with emphasis on the attorneyism of this terrible instru- 
ment of the Terror. ” An arbitrary, violent man, ill at 
case within the narrow limits of a tribunal. A despotic 
character." Yes, but the strain of work night and day, 
often only three hours sleep, after the law of the 22nd of 
Prairial, would have made any man in his place arbitrary 
and violent. 

** He had the education, all the education and habits of a 
lawyer, of a procurator, of a man brought up and trained in 
legal chicanery and procedure. 

“ He wanted to win his cases at whatever cost. He confused 
his part as Public Prosecutor with hts old quibbling habits. He- 
wanted to win his cases, and he won them all with a high hand 
during the Terror and until the 9th of Thermidor. But he lost 
one case, his own, and that m spite of a vehement defence, 
full of talent, jn which he confronted an entire Government." 

Thus M. Dunoyer. And what did this vehement defence 
amount to ? "I was the agent of the Committees of 
Government. What else could I have done than what 
I did ? ’’ Fouquier’s only defence, M. Dunoyer rightly 
says, is m those words. As agent of the Revolutionary 
Committees he drew the indictment against Marie An- 
toinette, hastened the deaths of Danton and the Dantonists 
(and this despite the fact that it was to Camille Desmoulins, 
a distant relative, that Fouquier appealed, humbly enough,, 
in 1792 for some post under Danton, then Minister of 
Justice), was equally in earnest for the execution of Robes- 
pierre, Saint Just, Couthon and the other victims of the- 
9th of Thermidor, and had sent to the guillotine a long line 
of men and women, old and young, and of all ranks and 
professions. " And on the 14th of Thermidor he was 
preparing to be Public Prosecutor* under the Thermidorian. 
faction.’ If he had lived and kept his place, he would 
have been a diligent Public Prosecutor under the Directory, 
and he would willingly have made an Imperial Procurator 
under Napoleon." Others so survived and held office. 
Notably Barras, Tallien, and Sieycs. But Fouquier was 
not to escape. " Public vengeance was waiting for him. 
Too much blood had been shed." By his own indictments- 
was Fouquier condemned. And by investigation of these 
indictments, carefully preserved in the National Archives; 
in Paris, can we learn the truth of Fouquier’s passionate 
haste for the death sentence, and his willingness to see 
conspirators and counter-revolutionists — fit only for the 
guillotine — in the simplest offenders. We may learn, too, 
that Fouquier could show pity and have mercy at times, 
and that he loved his wife. The book has all the high 
excellence of the French historian. The illustrations are 
well reproduced. The translation has been done with the 
skill and careful accuracy that Mr. Evans has so often dis- 
played. Joseph Clayton. 

* ** The Public Prosecutor of the Terror : Antoine Quentin 
Fouquier-Tinville." Translated from the French of Alphonse 
Dunoyer by A. W. Evans. 12s. 6d. net. (Herbert Jdnlaas.) 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER.* 

When du Maimer turned novelist at sixty years of age 
he wrote lus autobiography m “ Peter lbbetson/’ in 
“Trilby/’ and “The Martian” “Peter lbbetson" used 
to dream of an old chateau “ dim and indistinct, as though 
seen by near-sighted eyes at the close ot a grey misty 
afternoon m late autumn through a blurred window pane, 
with busy but silent shadows moving about ” It was 
the Chateau le Manner that “ Peter lbbetson ” saw in his 
fantastic dreams, a chateau built m the fifteenth century 
and standing still ; and the shades were the ancestors of 
George du Maurier who dwelt once upon a time m Maine 
and Anjou, and who belonged to a small provincial nobility, 
but were concerned with an industry too. This was glass- 
blowing, an art as well as an industry and one* considered 
to be a monopoly of the well born, we arc informed Georgtr 
du Mauricr’s grandfather was the last of the race described 
as Gevtilhomme Verrier , and in the troubled tunes of the 
French Revolution when monopolies were swept away 
I19 *as obliged to take refuge in England His descendants 
w> not wholly English, and George du Maurier was 
bMjkin Paris in 1834. “Du Manner says fellows write 
to fffli 4 dc Maurier/ " says a colleague of the artist on 
“ Punch ” in later years ; “ * give the devil his du.’ ” 

Du Maurier received his due He only knew ups and 
downs in life while he was yet too young to have entered 
upon his real career ; and when he found himself he found 
prosperity also. His father started him 111 life as a mining 
engineer and the business came to notliing, so thal at the 
time of his father’s death George du Maurier was very 
poor, very dull, and very miserable. But he was only 
twenty- two years old and free to follow his own bent and 
join the elect company in those Paris studios he Weis to 
write about so jovially in the after years. 

Nowadays, we understand, there is no Quartier Latin 
left ; even the Boul' Miche is changed and later studios 
* of Montparnasse are now no more ; so the Paris of “ Trilby ” 
must be a matter of ancient history indeed. Du Mauriei 

• “ George du Maurier." By T. Martin Wood. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


was already successful in London in 1863 when he married 
"on his prosper. ts," that were so good and so comfortably 
realised he never knew financial trouble more. We are 
all lamiliar with his success as an author finally, and can 
recall the great “ boom ” of “ Trilby." 

The secrets of his popularity and his success are dis- 
cussed by his present biographer in a critical essay so able, 
that one regrets the occasional intrusion of generalities 
that are not felicitous about the Victorian Age. 

We know that Mesopotamia was a blessed word, but 
there are words not blessed ; as suburban, for instance, 
a word to be highly suspect ; and pcdcstnan, that some- 
how savours of affectation ; and Victorian, that too often 
induces us to expect something feeble will he said, and 
something shallow. 

Tt is significant th.it some of du Maurier’ s best work was 
done in his early illustrations of Mrs. Gaskcll’s book, 
44 Wives and Daughters " ; for this was described on the 
title-page us an everyday story , and when du Maurier 
had portrayed Mrs Gibson, and Cynthia and Molly, he 
went on to depict othei characters in a great story of 
evciyday life which he unfolded in the now historic pages 
of “ Punch." Week by week, as what his biographer 
aptly terms “ The Tale of the House," appeared in “Punch,” 
du Maurier captured our affections with lus charming 
pictures of childhood , and was always genial in his satire 
There was no bitterness in the inventions of Sir Gorgius 
Midas and the inimitable Mrs. Ppnsonbv dts Tompkins. 

The style was indeed llie man In du Mauner’s life 
there was a tragic element, for he* was threatened with 
blindness, and this apprehension always in the background 
might have poisoned the artist’s well of happiness ; but 
as his biographer admirably says : 

“ It was noticed of Charles Lamb that the verv fact of preserv- 
ing the lit lie pleasures of everyday life only under a lease which 
Fate .it any moment might refuse to lenew, caused him to be 
llie very poet of such pleasures, experiencing them with an 
acuteness that became to lnm an inspiration Du Maurier liad 
the genius for keeping tragedy at bay, for enduring such a dark 
cloud without claiming pity.” 

And perhaps he was endeared to us for this simple reason 
that he found the common daylight sweet, and never 
fallcicd at wliat Robert Louis Stevenson calls “ J life’s 
great task of Happines, " 

1* L Phillips 


ON THE ADRIATIC * 

There is hardly any point of contact between these 
books, except that both of them aie concerned with towns 
upon or neai the Adriatic In the monumental works of 
Mr. Jackson, R.A , wc have been given a complete and 
very satisfying architectural survey ot the \ustrian and 
Italian shores Now we have Mr. Hutton devoting himself 
to one town, while Mr Goldrmg touches cm many. Mr. 
Hutton is serious, as lx* fits Ravenna, lu* is deep in the 
lore of that wonderful place, and it must be acknowdedged 
that his manner of wilting is, even to the least antiquarian 
among us, a more chaiming manner than is the less serious 
method of Mr. Goldrmg. Hut the books arc so utterly 
unlike that it is inartistic, it is too natural that wc should 
let them be spoken of 111 one breath Except in the hand i 
of .i master, the psychology of A and B, who jostle on * 
another in Piccadilly, is not to be dcscubcd, although a 
lessc 1 master may be capable of doing justice to either 
one ot these or the other , and it requires a very great 
master adequately to compare the two And it w r c couM 
make this claim for ourselves we should not shrink from 
comparing the student who is Edw\ud Ilutton with the 
butterfly who is Douglas Goldring. 

When the writer of a book knmvs c\eiythmg that is 
to be known about his subject, then the < ntu must coniine 
lunisclf to the tracking out of slips or jirmtei ’s errors, or 
he may adopt the attitude which he has * then been reminded 
is the proper attitude of critics . lie may applaud. It 
seems as if with Mr. Hutton he need have 110 compunction 

♦ “Ravenna. A Study." By Edward Hutton. 10 s Oil net. 
(Dent.) — “ Dream Cities " B> Dougl.is Croldmig. 8s 6d net. 
( U nwm ) 
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in playing this part. From the earliest times, and through 
the long years of her moving history, Mr. Hutton has 
recorded, in very appropriate language, the tale of Ravenna, 
whose decaying and imperishable splendour is the very 
theme foi such a pen. If it be urged that he devotes too 
much space to ancient history, he may reply that Ravenna 
is not as many other ancient towns ; owing to her geo- 
graphical situation and other causes she has remained a 
portion of those agc3. All books should be a labour of love 
to their writers, and it is not open to doubt but that this 
has been the case with Mr. Hutton. And in his various 
volumes on Italian towns we cannot think of any place 
which is more fitted for his pen. 

Montenegro has been of late very much in the public 
eye, and Mr. Goldring gives a good description of the little 
capital. He is a very subjective traveller, which is rather 
perilous : we shall cither be enchanted or impatient. 
The amorous episodes do not rival those of Stcmc ; we 
should advise Mr. Goldring to omit them from his next 
book. Sometimes, as at Budua, he brings out well the 
character of the place, which is so romantic as to seem 
artificial. Hut we do not care for the analysis of all the 
personages whom Mr. Goldring met. The old Englishman 
of Antivari will doubtless still be there, but why does 
Mr. Goldring say that we have no Minister at Otinje ? 
The most courteous gentleman who now holds that office 
was there at the time of Mr. Goldring’s visit, and a good 
deal of his day was lieing spent, in company of an English 
architect, on the scaffolding of the Legation which i-» being 
built. " We have that intense dislike of each other's 
peculiarities," says the author, “ which is one of the great 
chaims of friendship," and we hope that in his next book 
he will write more in this strain and not refer quite so 
much to his own lackadaisical methods. lie has it in him, 
we arc sure, to write a good book of travels. 

II. B. 


SOME AUTUMN NOVELISTS. 

SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 

“ The Poison Belt.” 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

Not even in " The Lost World " did Sir A. Conan Doyle 
write with such imaginative daring or with a more cunning 
command of the weird, the mysterious, and the terrible, 
than he writes in "The Poison Belt." Here you have 
" The Lost World’s " little group : Professor Challenger, 
Professor Summerlee, Lord John Roxton, and the journal- 
ist of the Daily Gazette . with the addition of Challenger’s 
wife, brought together in Challenger’s house to make a last 
desperate fight for life against the deadly effects of a poison 
belt of ether, that has closed around the world and is death 
to all who breathe it. Foreseeing the general spread of this 
devastating force from the first manifestations of it, Challen- 
ger gathers those friends of his under his roof, and in an 
air-tight room, well supplied with tubes of oxygen, he makes 
all preparations to hold out until this fateful l>elt of evil 
atmosphere shall dissipate and pass. 

They see for themselves the beginnings of tliis dreadful 
plague ; and after they are shut up in readiness to resist 
its effects they have news over the telephone from terrified 
people in London of its awful progress, till at length towns 
and cities are desolate, the streets strewn and the houses 
filled with dead, and it looks as if all the world is to 
be depopulated. The whole narrative is unfolded with A 
minute, matter-of-fact realism, a plausibility and exactitude 
of detail, that have nothing to compare with them outside 
the pages of Defoe. The little company shut in their 
4 guarded room are pictured with an amazing vividness ; 
you are. made to realise how the danger gathers more 
ominously about their stronghold, how their confidence 
wavers and fails, and their dread of the end that seems 
inevitable increases on them, and all the while the resolute, 
indomitable Challenger towers superior to every alarm, even 
when at length the situation appears to be passing beyond 
his control, when the supply of oxygen gives out, and there 
is nothing for it but to stifle in the air-tight compartment, 
;or throw open the windows and let the airs of death blow in. 



It is a thrilling situation, and Sir A. Conan Doyle’s powers 
of invention are triumphantly vindicated in the amount of 
variety he gets into it, and the unfailing skill with which he- 
keeps the excitement and suspense of his characters, and 
of his readers, at high tension from start to finish, lie has- 
given us many romances, but none more charged with- 
myslery anti dramatic* sensation than this. 


OLIVER ONIONS. 

“The Two Kissc'..” 6s (Methuen) 

For a writer who " does not advertise " Mr. Oliver 
Onions has a singularly keen eye for the uses of advertise- 
ment. lie it was who — in " Good Boy Seldom," if we 
remember aright — first suggested this form of publicity 
as a medium of political propaganda ; and he, again, it is. 
who, in his new book, " The Two Kisses," makes a present 
to the big storekeepers of a colossal advertising scheme, a 
scheme which ought to earn him the eternal gratitude of 
any firm that is enterprising enough to adopt it. But Mr. 
Onions’ " comedy of a very modem courtship" presents, 
aspects other than those that are likely to catch the eye of 
Mr. Higham and his confreres. We get, for instance, an ; 
account of a second rate boarding-house’s quaint menagerie* 
which is as droll and as convincing as anything of the kind 
that Mr. Arnold Bennett has described. We find a sketch* 
of a female art-student, turned fashion-plate artist, which 
depicts that ingenuous fraud, " the economically indepen- - 
dent woman," to the very life. While finally — as the- 
novel’s main clou — we are told the story of two art-students, 
who, being followers of " the new morality," fondly imagine- 
that by chattering frankly about marriage, eugenics? and 
the white slave trade, they are helping to bring about the- 
Emancipation of Woman, to inaugurate the New Age, and 
to found the New Jerusalem. It will be gathered that his- ' 
latest novel — veritable little masterpiece though it is — * 
makes no claim to rank as one of its author's bigger achieve- 
ments ; it cannot, that is to say, be put in the same flight: 
with such a satire as “ Good Boy Seldom," with such a - 
collection of conies as " Pedlar’s Pack," or with that 
great trilogy that has given Mr. Onions his rightful place 
last among our leading novelists. 
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ttfil eed, i« ft Ml which will rank 
Wh the «ame writer's story of " Little Devil Doubt " 
Both books diagnose a deep-seated social malady with un- 
sparing thoroughness, the former scarifying *' the day 
nurseries of the children of th*» well-to-do middle classes " 
—to quote Mr Onions' caustic phrase — m much the same 
witty and high-spirited fashion as the latter attacked the 
devious morality of Yellow Journalism Himself a capable 
black-and-white artist and an art critic of no little distinc- 
tion* Mr. Onions knows what he is talking about when he 
deplores the art schools' ever increasing output of artists 
who read instead of doing then jobs and living their lives, 
artists who chatter about Tchekoff and Stnndberg as aim- 
lessly as Matthew Arnold's bites noire s chattered about 
Shelley 

'* There's too much paper in their lives [bays the Professor at 
the McGrath school] They read too much Draw too much 
Especially reading Lord, the books they get hold of t Weeks 
ana months togother T've heard ’em Myhrs says this, and 
Galton says that, and Tolstoi says the other , and they make 
up a sort of world out of all that, and think it’s the real one, 
and go on living in it, and never get out of it ” 

It must bo admitted, however, that m his latest work Mi 
Onions makes no pretence of presenting* his new men and 
new women with serene detachment or rigid impartiality 
In dealing with poseurs and suffragists his is far too robust 
an intelligent e, far too masculine a temperament, to err on 
the side ot undue sympathy 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

1 Hit Old Time Before ilicm" 6s (Murtay ) 

Fifteen short stones of Dartmooi and its folk, by Eden 
Phillpotts, wlio, as Mr Munay tells us on the loose cover 
oi the volume, * has a unique knowledge ot the romance— 
the humour and the tragedy — ot that region No one will 

hold the tontraiy opinion These fifteen stones are all 
pitched in a sombie key itul all dt al with the stuff of life — 
life that dances to the s ime tunes on Dartmoor as in London 
town 01 Khatrnandhu I ove, hatred jealousy, simple 
faith, good courage temptation weakness anguish, tnumph 
and despair, aic all among the themes upon which Mr 
Phillpotts works and lie is nev ci tri\ lal or lacking in undei 
standing 1 he simple farm labourer whose har\est thanks 
giving piece is lejeeted by the proud curati and given the 
place of honoui on the altai by the wiser rcctoi the cldcrl\ 
husband who tyrannise d ove i his wife and naggid until 
despau ovci Ins baby brought him to his si nscs tin humane 
hangman, the cow ml who loved \aloui above all things 
but without evil losing lus cowardice, and found a wife 
of surpassing tout age then tales aie told with a vcivc and 
distinctness that arc idle Among the best is the talc of 
the little girl of seven, who, when a still smaller child m 
her charge was bitten by an addei far away from help cut 
off hei own fingei to encourage the othci to fat e the mutila 
tion necessary to save lici life 

Mr Pliillpot ts is a conscientious and labonous aitist 
He has m this book adopted what seems a needlessly dilfi 
cult way of wntmg Each story is tol 1 by J om 1 urtle, 
thb scene is always a Dartmoor inn, and is the setting for 
a tale told by Johnny Howland, the landlord Mi Plull- 
potts' aim may be to avail himself of the 1 >ai tmooi speech, 
virile, meaningful musical But even fiom behind the 
doubled mask we hear the authentic voice ol Mi Phillpotts, 
and we cannot feel that he has attained the lo\ ely melodious 
Speech that was Synge s triumph for Ireland And vcr> 
of teethe character, the mask, is wholly forgotten 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 

“ Sinster Street M 6s (Martin Seeker ) 

Mr Compton Mackenzie is to be congratulated upon the 
best study of The Human Boy " which has appeared 
for many years In an apologetic dedication, he explains 
that this volume, which carries Michael Fane from eariy 
hte up to the eve of his going up to Oxford, is only 
onto half pf the complbte story, (the second half of which is 
s tobe published early next year), and he urges in extenuation 


of his prolixity that a thousand pages are not too long for 
25 years of a man's life, if one considers that 44 childhood 
makes the instrument, youth tunes the strings, and early 
manhood plays the melody ' But no apology is needed 
for Mr Compton Mackenzies leisurely treatment. His 
handling of his subject is from first to last both sympathetic 
and masterly, and his description of the gieat London 
public school, which is so thinly veiled under the name of 
St James', is so pitilessly worked out that there is certain 
to be an outburst of indignation fiom Old Jacobeans " 
and supporters of l)r irownjohn 

The cucumstanccs of the Fane family aic tragic, m the 
strict Anstotclian sense V cloud of mystciv hangs over 
the heads of Michael and his sistei Stella and though we 
can guess pretty c onfidently tin sad stor\ of their paternity, 
it is only at the end of the book that Mrs Fane explains 
to her children that L ot <l Saxby who has just died 
in South Africa was their father 1 In situation is worst 
foi Michael His sistei was discovered in early childhood 
to be a musical genius and lici life was almost entirely 
given up to her ait but lu robbed of the comradeship 
of his mother and sister is thrown back laigcly upon his 
own resources and plunges into one aftei auothei of those 
experiences which lie ready to an imaginative youth, 
during those years when 111 John Keats words the soul 
is 111 a fcrnnnt flu character undecided the way of life 
uncertain tin ambition tine k sighted lor such a boy 
as Michael the 1 nglish public school has little leal attraction, 
and being a day bug lie has unusual opportunities for 
indulging in all the love aifans ind hankerings after 
ntualistic icligion and decadent .esthetic ism by which he 
is sue e essiv ely enthralled 1 ortun.it ely howcvei, Michael 
is a boy of stiong personality md is endowed wnth a 
i ip mty for m iking Iricmls among not only the Its*- desirable 
spec mu us of 111 lu kind but among people oi clean sane 
c omnuiii st nsc .md thus though lus ship is often driven upon 
hei beam ends by tin gusts of his ttmpei 1 mental humcanes, 
she always manages to right hcisc.lt igun and one never 
Ins any listing feu tint lu will uttcily disgiacr himself 
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Michael, of course, is the protagonist of the story, but Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie has set him among a number of other 
excellent characters, eac h of whom is treated with skill 
and distinction. The beautiful and gracious Mrs. Fane, 
the kindly Carthew family, Alan and a host of the other 
boys at St. James’, l.ily the heroine of his most enduring 
passion, the tipsy cook who sat in St. Paul's Cathedral 
“ eating nuts as peaceful as if we was in a real churt h a, «- 
all these characters are worked out with a power of pathos, 
humour, and acute observation that will enhance Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s reputation. And to say that of the 
author of “ Carnival ” is to make a statement which cannot 
be put forward lightly. 

M II II Macartney. 

H. G. WELLS. 

"The Passionate !• neinU." 6s* (Macmillan) 

Mr. Wells' new novel will disappoint his admirers. 
" The Passionate Friends ” is not only rather poor as a 
story, but it is even rather poor as a pamphlet It 
suffers from the worst of all artistic errors — lack of interest. 
The bright genius of “ Tono Bungay ” and ” Marriage ” 
suffers a severe eclipse in these di awn-out pages. Indeed, 
” The Passionate Fnends ” comes uncommonly near to 
being a positively dull book. '1 he fact is, Mr. Wells seems 
to have fallen between two stools. Incident in his novel 
is so attenuated that lie means, apparently, to concen- 
trate inteicst upon the characters ol the two chief actors, 
Stratton and Lady Maiy Justin, and upon their ideas of 
life and society . but in that lie lias largely failed, because 
neither Stratton nor Lady Maiy aie particularly ion* 
vincing, nor their views particularly striking. 

“ The Passionate Fi lends ” reads like a book written in 
a hurry, and with a purpose that boied the author before 
he was through with it It is an moit and lifeless book in 
its later pages, llie earlier ones, on the contrary, contain 
many deliglitlul and subtle things, typical ol the swift 
mind of Mi. Wells. But the whole effect is of lailuie. 
The stoiv is one of two people, the passionate fnends, 
Strartton and Lady Maiy. '1 here aie othei figures, of 
eoui.se, such as Stiatlon’s wife and Lady Mary’s liu.sb.iml, 
but they are entirely subsidiary to the cential two. 
Stratton and Lady Mary have played togethci as children, 
and have become lovers in due course. But when, in 
fiction, or, perhaps, real hie, clid the clergyman’s son have 
a chance of marrying the carl’s daughter * So Stiatton’s 
heart is torn while Lady Maiy is led to the altai by the 
millionaire. The result is unhappiness ior both, a liaison, 
discovery, mote unhappiness, long silent e, turgid corie- 
spondence, a luither (innocent but incriminating) meeting, 
divorce proceedings, suicide on the lady’s part, ultimate 
family peace for Stiatton. Stratton’s woi Id -travel and his 
maiuagc to Kachel (whom lie con \ emeu tly loves in one 
way while he loves Maiy in another) are interwoven with 
the mam love theme, but they do not excite one 'J hey 
are credible enough, but humdrum. Hut, indeed, though 
the other affair may be rather incredible, still it. too, is 
somewhat dreary The stoiy is inartistic and false. 
Lady Mary, in particular, docs not hold together. She is 
entrancing as a shy girl, but as a woman she is not only 
" impossible " but hopelessly unreal. She speaks and 
thinks with a soit of mediocre and emancipated vulgarity 
that is absolutely nauseating. She is simply no relation 
to the delicious girl of seventeen Stratton used to meet in 
the park of Burnmore. But, m truth, one cannot takes 
either her or Stratton seriously once they arc mature. 
One soon begins to look upon them merely as mouthpieces 
through which Mr Wells may enunciate views - not neces- 
sarily Ins own. 

In its own line “ The Passionate hnends ” is as great 
a failure as was ” Ann Veronica.’’ 1 here is a hasty mute- 
ness about it astonishing in tlic author of half a dozen 
masterpieces. Tlic whole coincidence ot Stratton’s meet- 
ing with Lady Mary in the Swiss mountains is surely 
inexcusable. Coincidences do happen in real life, but they 
must nut happen in novels. That is a proper and recog- 


nised convention. But, in spite of its fundamental weak* 
ness, this book gives many glimpses of Mr. Wells' real 
power. Stratton’s story of his relations with his little son 
are acutely touching, and the early love making between 
Stratton and Lady Mary is very effective. As for the 
manly and strictly conventional curate, Mr. Siddons, we 
get too little of him, as we got too little of Mr. Pope in 
" Marriage.” 

What is curious about ” The Passionate Friends ” is 
not so much that it is a failure as that it 'does not even 
strike one as a very ambitious failure. One has an un- 
comfortable feeling that the author's heart is not in it. 
Perhaps that is the main reason of its not gripping one's 
attention. Mr. Wells could not help being remarkable up 
to a point but he has seldom scored more doubtfully than 
in “ The Passionate Friends.” 

Richard Curle. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 

" The Regent ” 6s (Methuen.) 

Not so very long ago Mr. Arnold Bennett made the by no 
means too acceptable announcement that he was putting a 
term to his famous series of chronicles of the ” Five Towns.” 
With the completion of his ” Clay hanger '' trilogy, the 
author of this, and that equally astonishing piece of 
realism, ” The Old Wives’ Talc,” which evokes with no less 
success the manners and customs, the fashions and thoughts, 
the types and the ideals of life m the Midlands as it was 
lived in the Victorian era, was to bid, wc were told, a 
lasting faicwcll to the scenes and to the sort of characters 
with which his art lias attained its most convincing and 
masterly expression Naturally all of us who admire Mr. 
Bennett for doing superlatively well with his ” hive Towns ” 
what no other English novelist can do much more than 
tolerably with a similar milieu , grieved over lus decision, 
and begged him not to cut himself off too hastily from 
what has proved his surest inspiration. Ths answer has 
been lc> postpone for the present lus record of the married 
life of Hilda 
Less ways ami hei 
husband, and to 
try lus hand at 
showing that 
lighter side of the 
world of the Mid- 
lands which he 
has already ex- 
ploited in some of 
his short stories. 

It is only past 
phases of this 
d i s t r i c t of Ins 
birth that he 
seems able to 
associate with the 
deeper emotions 
and problems of 
humanity, and, 
in especial, that 
problem which 
always attracts 
him m Ins more 
serious vein — the 
problem of 
youth’s quarrel 
with age ; whereas 
the Five Towns, 
as he sees them 
today, stir in 
him the comic 
spirit and set him 
smiling, if also 
admiring. A 
certain class of 
business man 
of those parts 



Mr. Alfred Warelng. 

Emm a carlcaturcfby George Whitelaw. 

Mr. Warelng la tlie original of Mi. Marrler, the 
theatrical! manager, In “The Regent’ 
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Mr. Arnold Bennett. 


particulailv atte< Is ami tickles his hint v He at once* likes 
andc buckles over the Midlander wliocan use his wits to make 
a fortune and keep them after it is made , the mail who com- 
bines impudence and not too much scruple with genuine 
commercial genius, yet is so little' of a snob that he retains 
his local patriotism : is so shrewd and hard headed that 
not all the temptations of wealth and luxury can rob him 
ot the virtues that have lifted him from mediociitv. Such 
a self-made advent in ci we had most genially and dashingly 
poitiayed for us in “ The ( arc! ” , and Mr Bennett, it 
appeals, fell so much in love with the heio of his invention 
that he has felt it impossible just for the nonce to submit 
to Ins sell-denying ordinance So William Henry Mat Inn, 
transferred to London, there to enlaige the held of his 
-operations, but still remaining laitlilul at heart to the 
% lown which has given him honour and fame, once more 
figures as the protagonist of a Bennett novel ; and Us 
author, for all lus threats of shaking oft the dust of the 
Potteries from his feet, still lingers there in the story of 
41 The Regent.” 

Boistcious jollity no less than a knack of attracting 
adventures seems to be part of the atmosphere of the 
“ Card,” so that it will surprise no one who has read that 
book to learn that its setjuel is a rattling faicc. Never has 
Mr. Bennett revealed more exubciant spirits or a keener 
sense of fun than in his account of the risks and the luck 
which attended the Aldeiman while undertaking the 
business of London theatrical management The whole 
episode is marked by daring; and yet the ‘ Caul's ” 
41 cheek ” carries him through, lie buys the option of a 
site ; he builds a new theatre ; he manages to get a good 
run for 'a play that is feebly poetic, and he finishes his 
experiment several thousand pounds to the good. It is 
44 prodeegious," as Dominie Sampson would sav, but it is 
all made vastly diverting — a very carnival ot merriment. 
Nor is the tale merely burlesque and fantasy ; it has 
behind it a hint of satire, evident enough to those who 




know anything of the haphazard policy with which too 
many of our play-houses are conducted, yet always in- 
sinuated with the best of good humour. Mr. Bennett 
sketches for us the kind oi actress, the kind oi posturing 
author, the kind of pretentious amateurs, who calmly 
expect to have their follies financed, and, what is odd, 


often get them financed, by business men otherwise sensible 
and far-seeing, but in the case of the theatre too frequently 4 
blinded by its 41 glamour / 4 Machin, however, is not long 
dazed by the footlights, and soon recovers his native 
’cuteness. When lie discovers that poetry does not 44 pay ” 
on the London stage he maroons the author of his play 
in America, he makes a clean sweep of lus leading actress, 
and he takes an express journey to the States and back 
on purpose to secure the one attraction that will save his 
theatre from disaster. She is a notoriety-hunting suffragist, 
who is known in two Continents, and he wins her consent- 
thanks to his cajolery and sound advice — to figure in his 
bill and pile up his box-office receipts. All this makes 
laughable reading, and, at the same time, points a very 
telling moral. Success, however, in London fails to 
induce the 41 Card ” to be untrue to his type ; he resolves 
that his right place is ngt amid the strangers and strange 
conditions of the capital, but in the Five Towns in which 
he is at home. The more so because his wife is of th 
same opinion, and has betrayed to him m unmistakable 
pantomime her censure of his audacious projects. Not 
the least amusing feature of Mr. Arnold Bennett's farce is 
the subtlety with which he indicates Midland reticence, 
even in such matters as a wife’s dumb disapproval of a 
husband’s venturesomeness. Mrs. Machin never puts her 
jealousy or her irritability into words, but 44 Denry ” 
reads her every look, and his caution is inspired as much 
by the wish to placate her as by the feeling that he must 
not push fortune too hard. The novelist’s suggestion that 
his hero tan be fearless cveiy where save in the bosom of 
his family is one of his most humorous and also one of 
his most plausible strokes of chaiacter-drawmg. His lun 
needed just this steadying touch. 

F. (r. BlilTANY. 

W. PETT RIDGE. 

* 4 Hie Remington Sentence" f»i (Mctliucn ) 

TIuTplot in Mr Lett Bulge’s work is always l he least 
important part of it. His recipe for a story would seem 
to be . Take a half-dozen, or so of men and women, and a 
child or two : ordinary, everyday c haracLers, the more 
ordinary the better , bring them together, let them act 
and react on each other as if they were really alive and stir 
in plenty of the sort of incidents that would uaturally 
arise in the experiences of such people, keep them bubbling 
.uni briskly on the mow; until the stoiy is done. It is a 
simple re ipe, but whether it is also a successful one 
depends entirely on the ait of the conk 

And Mr. Lett Ridge has the art to make it a successful 
one. A mere outline of the stoiy of “ The Remington 
Sentence ” would tell you piactically nothing about it. 
The Remington family of a sister-mothei and thiee brother •», 
the youngest still a schoolboy, come fiom the country into 
the unknown world of London in search oi a livelihood. 
Their father, who has lately died, was a man of means and 
lias left some considerable estate behind him, but under 
his will their inheritance is deferred. Hitherto, they have 
lived too easily and it lias not been good for them ; they 
have developed a bad habit of quarrelling among themselves 
for lack of something better to do, and a worse habit of 
unpleasant arrogance towards their dependents and in- 
ieriors, and their father considered that if they had to 
rough it tor a little and rub shoulders with the common 
world it would be a wholesome and humanising experience. 

It is a hard and humiliating experience for them at first , 
it brings out all the worse qualities of the eldei brother 
and ends for him in disgrace and tiagedy , but for tlit* 
sister, Helen, and the second brother, Walter, this having 
to face the stern realities of existence and arrive at a 
knowledge of their own strength and weaknesses is a 
liberal and healthful education. Geoffrey, the eldest 
brother, plays the man about town, dulls into doubtful 
society and passes through a divorce court episode oil his 
way to ruin ; to the other thiee hie is a struggle to keep 
up appearances and make ends meet, but they win through. 
Helen’s love affair is a point of light m the story ; and the 
love adventure of " Snips," the youngest brother, who is the 
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historian of them all, when the innocent, piquant loves of 
his schoolboy days are over, is no less charmingly told. 

* Walter is the strong man of the group, but it is the sound, 
practical commonsense and enterprise of Helen that really 
keeps them all going and carries them through. “ The 
Remington Sentence ” interests you because you arc 
interested, in its people ; it is a strong and attractive 
story ; the humour and pathos of it are true, and its studies 
of London life and character are in Mr. Pett Ridge's 
happiest and most shrewdly realistic vein. C. W. 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

44 General John Regan ” 6s. (Holder & Stoughton.) 

Out into Ballymoy, a remote Irish village, goes Mr. 
Horace P. Billing, an American gentleman, anxious to see 
if a statue has been erected there, in the place of his birth, 
to the memory of General John Regan, the deliverer of 
Bolivia. Nolxidy in the village ever heard of such a 
General, but being reluctant to make a confession of 
ignorance, and so throw away the possibility of doing 
profitable business with this affluent stranger, Di. O' Grady, 
Doyle, the hotel-keeper, Gallagher, proprietor of the local 
paper, and other residents, conspire to affect a knowledge 
of the General, to invent traditions concerning him, to 
point out his alleged birthplace, and to account for the 
absence of any statue. They get into and out of diffi- 
culties in trying to produce surviving relatives of the 
General, and embark upon a large scheme to raise a fund 
for erecting his statue, Mr. Billing (who is supposed to be 
writing the great man's biography) enthusiastically prom- 
ising a handsome subscription towards that object. From 
inventing the General and details concerning his early life, 
they grow to absolutely lielieving in him ; a statue is 
obtained, and it is only at the unveiling by a representative 
of the Lord Lieutenant that the whole legend tumbles to 
pieces, and it conies out that instead of the hustling Mr. 
Billing having been taken in by the leaders of Ballymoy, 
he had all along been taking them in, with ;i view to getting 
a move on the slow village and waking things up. This 
raw outline does the story no sort of justice, for it gives no 
idea of the delightfully quaint humour with which its 
characters are drawn, nor of the prodigality of farcical 
invention, and the irresistible gaiety and high spirits with 
which it is written Those who saw the dramatic version 
of it will remember how* the house locked w r ith laughter 
as scene after scene unfolded its glorious absurdities ; and 
it is safe to say that those who read the book will find 
it to the full as droll, as whimsical, as ingenious, and 
as mirth-provoking as the play In a word, it is a book 
that is joyously alive with the health! idlest, heartiest 
matter for laughter, and emphasises Mr. Birmingham's 
place among the very first of living Knglish humorists 


EDWIN PUGH. 

44 The Proof of the Pudding." 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 

In “ The Proof of the Pudding," Mr. Pugh makes some- 
thing of a new departure — he turns from those vivid, 
intimate studies of London life that we have learned to 
associate with his name to write a sparkling, cleverly con- 
frivid novel in which the story's the thing, and a varied, 
swift-moving, thoroughly enjoyable thing he makes of it. 
Tommy Johnson living in a Fitzroy Square boarding-house 
inherits a fortune and a title, and is reluctant to accept the 
responsibilities of cither. He was born and lias passed 
most of his life in Australia ; has studied art in Paris, and 
is far keener to develop his talent and become a great 
artist than to coruscate in high society. Moreover, he 
is hr love with pretty Penelope Embers, the typist, who 
also lodges in the boarding-house, and he doubts whether 
Penelope is not too independent to marry a man who is so 
much above her socially and financially. Ho would like a 
little of the money if it could be got without his having to 
shoulder the whole of his inheritance, and he hits upon the 


expedient of securing somebody vfho shall personate hin^ 
acquire and enjoy his title and estate and allow him five 
hundred a year out of it. He finds a man for his purpose, 
makes terms with him, furnishes him with proofs of identity; 
and the scheme is successfully carried out up to a certain 
point. 

But it happens that his substitute is a bigger rogue 
and more unscrupulous than Tommy had bargained for, 
and once he has possession of everything, he declines 
to allow Tommy the five hundred a year for fear these 
regular payments should eventually be used as evidence 
that he is an impostor, when the real heir wearies of the 
game and wants to come into his own. Tommy is so exas- 
perated that he resolves to turn his ungrateful substitute 
out ; but he has parted with all proof of his rights and, 
except for the one other man who has all along been in his 
confidence, can get nobody to believe his story. It Is a 
piquant situation and Mr. Pugh makes the very most and 
best of it. Tommy finds that by his eccentric action he 
has almost precipitated Penelope into the arms of the rascal 
who is representing him ; this makes him doubly eager to 
assert hunself and recover what he threw away, and the 
succession of surprises and adventures that accompanied 
his efforts to do this make very delectable reading. The 
prevailing note ot the story is of the happiest humour ; 
the characters are well drawn ; there are touches of pathos, 
sentiment, sensation, ami the whole thing is told with a 
gusto that keeps the reader fully interested until Tommy 
has unravelled the knot in which he has tied himself and 
his affairs. 


E. F. BENSON. 

“ Tliorley Weir " 6s (Smith, Elder ) 

We should be glad if Mr. K. F. Benson would initiate 
us into his secrets of the art of novel-writing, as he pro- 
poses to do this month with the secrets of " Winter Sports 
in Switzerland " in a book which Messrs. Allen are pub- 
lishing. It is no mean tribute to write of his latest novel, 

" Thorlcy Weir," that it impresses us as much by its 
unimpeachable craftsmanship as by its inherent qualities 
as a study ot the modern world of art. The love story is 
not so striking as the picture which it presents of the way 
in which genius can be exploited at the present day. It 
would be interesting to know if the portrait of Arthur 
Craddock, the great critic wiio used the columns of his 
papers to boom his new discoveries, only to benefit his 
own pocket, is in any sense drawn from life. This 
Craddock had an astonishing flair for perceiving what the 
public would appreciate. 

" Often he bought pictures, which from an artistic point of 
view he thought frankly contemptible, because he saw signs — 
so subtle that they were instinctively perceived rather than 
reasoned - that the public was going to see something in either 
an outworn mode, or m some new and abominable trickery." 

Then, having nursed them in the Press, he transferred his 
purchases to a gallery in which he was financially inter- 
ested. and gladly parted with them on advantageous 
terms. Yet Arthur Craddock, with all his faults, was only 
half a villain, and a patron who was always ready to bow ' 
the knee before genius ; very different from the patron 
defined by Dr. Johnson in his abusive letters to Lord 
Chesterfield Craddock did at least hold out a helping 
hand at the critical moment, however much he may have 
sinned by his dishonesty as a dealer and his meanness as 
a rival in his prot6g6’s love affair. Many neglected 
geniuses would willingly bind themselves for three years 
on the terms by which Mr. Benson's two delightful young 
heroes were bound to Arthur Craddock. That worthy was 
sufficiently punished by the shame of disco very v > Hi* : / 
remorse, when he realised to what depths his unscrupulous 
ambition had led him, when it tempted him to betray. $ 
genius who was now hailed as the rising star. 
whole artistic world, is depicted with the 
master's tiand. “ H^e felt as if he had been found 
Velasquez’s pocket/? : , .wXVJtWvrfSOT® 
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THE BIRTH OF THE OPAL* 

In her new book, 41 The Birth of the Opal/’ Miss Daphne 
Allen appears as both artist and author. There are three 
short stories, 44 The Birth of the Opal,” 14 IIow the Pearls 
First Came,” and 44 The Story of the Wind,” and the 
charm of them lies in the quaint fancifulness and childlike 
simplicity with which they arc told. You see the same quick, 
graceful fantasy, the same direct simplicity of thought — 
subtle sometimes in its very simplicity, as a cliild’s thoughts 
are — delightfully at play in her work with brush and 
pencil. The second part of the volume consists of draw- 
ings for which, as Mr. Walter D. Ellis sets forth in his brief 
introduction, the artist 44 did not furnish any explanation, 
and I have done my best to supply selections from the 
poets which suggest similar lines of thought or imagination.” 
These drawings, he adds, 44 are the pure fruit of the child’s 
own fancy, done as the spirit moved her, without any 
purpose of publication,” and the applicable poetical 
quotations are an afterthought on the part of the editor. 

The paintings and sketches in this new collection do not 
show any advance in technique on the work of the earlier 
volume ; that was not to be expected, for it is barely a 
year yet since 44 A Child's Visions ” was published , but 
they maintain to the full all the spontaneous case and 
grace, the happy, careless, poetic imaginativeness that 
characterised the other book. It is difficult to define the 
charm of these pictures : sometimes the slightest of them 
has a delicate beauty of line and form that is yet matched 
by the beauty of the thought or fancy it expresses There 
is a delightful little sketch on the half-title page — 1 * The 
Moon-Cradle ” — showing six small babies asleep in the 
curve of a slim new moon, with an angel at each horn, 
rocking it ; there is another — *' When the Cloud Spirits 
dim the Moon,” which is just an outline of the moon with 
a drift of light, flying figures clouding it over : the sense 
of quiet loveliness in the first of these, and of beauty and 
movement in the last are perfect in their kind. They have 
feeling and atmosphere and arc intensely alive It is the 
same with the painting of 44 The Golden Boat of Life.” 
with the wash drawings of ” The Storm Spirits,” * 4 The 
Pearl Tears,” and 41 The Surprise Visit,” and with the 
wonderfully vivid, vigorous little sketch, ” The Spirits of 
the Wind.” 

None of the pictures are of this drab, every-day world in 
which people grow old and die , the girl ami tlic child in 
the garden may be ordinarily human, but the dead autumn 
leaves dropping from the tree are little fairy-children ; 
the rocks and fishes at the bottom of the sea are realistic 
enough, but there is a sea-maiden lifting the top shell of an 
oyster and disclosing a little weeping child inside it. Other 
healthily happy children play in the same fairy-land with 
the same airy, elusive fancies and bizarre imaginings, but 
one is put to it to name any other child of fourteen with so 
rare a gift for translating the thoughts and dreams of 
childhood into paintings ami sketches such as these of 
Daphne Allen's. There are occasional technical flaws ; 
it would be amazing if there were not ; but the spirit and 
natural cunning of the work as a whole dw r arf these into 
insignificance. We hesitate to make use of the word 
genius, but no other word can account for such art as this 
from the hand of so young and necessarily inexperienced 
an artist. 


THE GENIUS OF THE GAEL.t 

There is no doubt that racial psychology is a study as 
full of quicksands as of fascination. For nations are 
liable not only to the extreme oscillations of prejudice 
Mid appreciation from their critics, but their own develop- 
ment is subject in itself to such violent inconsistency and 
to such warfare between the multiple constituents of the 
lational character, that it is little wonder that the average 

• 44 The Birth of the Opal : A Child's Fancies.” Bv Daphne 
Mien. 5 b. net. (Geo Allen & Co ). 

t “ The Genius of the Gael.” A Study in Celtic Psychology. 
By Sophie Bryant. 5s. net. (Unwin.) 


historian finds refuge solely in the. bald exposition of facts 
and events, without venturing to infer or to generalize. 
But Mrs Bryant, in her eloquent and persuasive analysis, 
plumbs deeper waters. Possessing the qualities both of 
introspective curiosity and logical deduction, she attempts 
to marshal the various aspects of Celtic activity- -historical, 
literary, spiritual and personal into a consecutive whole, 
into a formula, which will justify the manifold calculations 
of which it is composed. She is certainly not immune 
from the charge; of partiality, and the finished portrait 
emerges a little stiffed, a little more conscious of the burden 
of its excellence than the model virtually is. The Celt of 
her pages would, we fancy, be a little oppressive, if the 
verisimilitude were preserved in the flesh. 

The pivot of Mrs. Bryant's investigation is her chapter on 
the psychology of the Celt, and on its summary she bases 
practically all the details of her speculations. It is there- 
fore worth examining the more freely. Her salient con- 
tention is that in point of psychological emphasis, the 
Gael is much more vividly differentiated than the Teuton, 
with whom, though conceding the proper reservation, 
she classes the Saxon race In some extiemely able 
paragraphs, she mobilizes the paiticular virtues and stigmas 
that have been attributed to the Celtic nation and have 
passed into currency. There is the impractical dreamer, 
the Hamlet of the nations, which Mathew Arnold evolved : 
the practical genius, which as Mrs. Bryant might have 
told us Mr. Shaw both vindicates and represents ; there 
is the conservative and the revolutionary, there is the 
primitive and the socially expansive ; there is the con- 
crete and the spiritual AH these opposing types Mrs. 
Brvant not only accepts and reconciles, but, with a 
paralysing astuteness and brilliance in the perception 
of idealities, shoulders into a common fold The Celt, 
she says, is distinguished by his positive vitality, which 
by its tenacity of energy on the one hard and of memory 
on the other, implies a sense of 44 conservative progressive- 
ness, ” linking him to the past and its essential character, 
and at the same time making him accessible and impres- 
sionable to ideas. Allied with this is liis dominating 
trait of ” facility of consciousness, ” which, on account 
of its conciete element, enables him ” to react upon 
experience as a whole.” Mrs. Bryant utilizes the subor- 
dinate characteristics which have been noted in him, with 
a similar aptitude of resource. His genius for domesticity 
and its associate qualities , his racincss . his iniaginatn e- 
ness , ins sympathy , his individual and civic devotions , 
his variability . his dramatic sense divided from the 
histrionic by his acute apprehension of the significance 
of truth , and his spintuality, to illustrate some of her 
examples, arc visualised by hci m perspective and through 
the focus of a controlling, unifying idea 'I hat is to say, 
she makes them generic and apposite. She defines the 
Celt (or the Gael, if we W'jsh to preserve a rigid classifi- 
cation) m politics, m the religious life, 111 literature, and m 
his attitude to his ancient social institutions pretty well 
entirely from this point of view' of a subtle amalgam in 
his disposition between self-consciousncss and other- 
consciousness. Mrs Bivant’s theme, indeed, is so much of 
a synthesis, so mnsleily and plausible in its applications, 
that wo almost forget that we are, as a matter of fact, 
treading upon highly contioversial ground. For there 
are undoubtedly certain aspects in which she has under- 
stated and where she has overstated her case. She has 
assumed, for instance, that all the various estimates of 
Celtic temperament wc have enumerated are ipso Jacto 
true. At any rate, they cannot be so correlative as she 
makes them, without being modified Mathew Arnold's 
theories indeed are quit*' obsolete, it is dubious whether 
they were ever anything else but figments of his intellect — 
and Mr. Shaw's much more convincing thesis must be 
discounted in part from being a counterblast to the legend 
circulated by Arnold Moreover, we frankly doubt 
whether it is the Celt’s susceptibility to truth w'hich balances 
his dramatic propensity , it is not so much that as his 
ironical sense, which goes so well with his competence. 

It is this slandered faculty which has made him take an 



unfailing delight in the myths we English people have 
invented concerning him and (as indeed there is no reason 
on earth why he should not) to play unscrupulously upon 
them. And he has the sanity and judgment to detect 
the rays of that same irony upon himself. He qualifies 
himself by it in the same way as we suspect he would 
qualify Mrs. Bryant's whole-hearted appreciation of him 
Mrs. Bryant again infers that the positive personality 
of the Irishman, which she so vigorously italicises, is 
ethical in its implication. It is a vital point, but actually 
there is no foundation whatever for it. ilns Irish ex- 
uberance, which has so many virile and engaging mani- 
festations, may evolve ecstatically, but is not intrinsically 
-ethical. In so far as the hfc-iorce itself is ethical, the 
Celtic vitality 1* the same, but the one does not by any 
means presuppose the other. The moral instinct is 
positive, but the assertion of vitality is not necessarily 
moral. Anyway, Mrs. Bryant, if she traverses debatable 
regions, carries fine wares m her wallet. 

Harold Massingham. 


THINGS NAUTICAL.* 


like the short in those writers who are not snappy 
because shortness- without corresponding crispness is Ukq 
eating overdry biscuits that have but little flavour. 

J. E. Patterson. * v 


KAISER MAX.* 

Hero-worship is largely a matter of nationality. The 
present Kaiser will probably be remembered by his devoted ' 
subjects as William the Great, but to future generations 
of Englishmen it is not unlikely that he will be known -ag ;< 
“ Puffing Billy. 1 ’ In the same way Kaiser Max, as Maxi- 
milian I. was called in his own day and generation, was _ 
the darling of his German and Tyrolese subjects ; but that 
is no reason why Englishmen should accept him, as . 
Christopher Hare does in his new life of the Emperor, as 
“ the. very mirror of knightly courtesy." It is just four 
hundred years ago, be it remembered, since Maximilian 
helped young Henry VIII. to win his first campaign, and 
then betrayed him for the sake of Ferdinand's promise of 
help in the Emperor’s plundering designs against Venice. 
It is true that Maximilian soothed his conscience on that 


To " Sailing Ships and their Story,” ” Fore and Aft,” and 
49 Steamships and their Story,” Mr. Keble Chatterton has 
"now added the present big and handsome book, which, so 
far as appearance and present handling go, is a credit 
indeed to all who have been concerned in its production. 
Truth to tell, not only is Mr. Chatterton taring sumptuously 
towards a fleet of battleships (or should we say : First- 
raters in books ? For one reason, and in spite of its 
alliteration's artful aid, we would rather have said : Liners 
‘in literature), ” all on his own ” ; but he must make the 
literary mouths of more humble penmen — dirty little 
smacks, by comparison — water with envy, when they 
contemplate his gorgeous, liner- like appearances, as he 
comes sailing now and then out of the harbour of the press 
and seems as if he must have a whole sea of a shelf to 
himself. 

As to the subject matter of this book : 1 laving separately 
and pretty exhaustively told the stones of windjammers, 
severally and generally, and of steam-driven craft (Steam- 
ship is an odious combination. There are old sailormen 
who won’t admit such packets to be ships at all), from the 
A of Fulton down to the present-day litter of Tttanics , 
I operators, etc., Mr. Chatterton seems to have cast 
backwards, so to write, seen various interesting odds and 
ends, which had been omitted from the other books, 
recognized how, by certain additions and a little more 
literary privateering, he could put together (build up, we 
•ffight to have written) another of his rich-looking galleons 
from the El Dorado of things nautical in the Spanish Main 
of literature. Having done that and seen this, well, he did 
this also. And, lo, it no doubt looked as well in his sight as 
it is well in ours. His pictures are as profuse and as fine 
as ever, in fact, such pieces of black and white work as are 
found on pp. 49, 123, 162, 187, etc., are deserving of high 
praise. Mr. Keble Chatterton has again gone to the keel 
of his subject, as it were, beginning with " The Birth of the 
Nautical Arts" (Carthaginian, Roman, etc., of course), 
taking stock of the Vikings, of seafaring in the Middle Ages, 
in Tudor and Stuart times, and finally giving a glance at 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. And, so far as 
it is done, it is well done ; but we would, indeed, that he, 
and all who go exploring the same literary waters, did give 
us somewhat of the depth and breadth of those seas. Wc 
are surfeited with the work of the literary dilettante ; we 
are but little less impatient with those who can sail further 
and bring us of the wealth that lies afar, and Mr. Keble 
Chatterton is of the latter kind He sometimes tries to 
cram a period into a chapter, and not with the brilliance 
of the really talented condenser. Let him, therefore, cover 
space somewhat equal to his pains in research. Wc don’t 


occasion by the base assurance on the part of Ferdinand’s 
emissary that Henry VIII. would raise no objection, but 
his was a conscience that was easily appeased. His 
daughter Margaret was a much nobler character than this 
needy and egotistical Emperor, and had a higher regard 
for the honour of the House of Hapsburg, of the greatness 
of which he was never tired of singing. It was Margaret 
of Austria who flatly declined to marry old Henry VII., 
though her father would have sacrificed her for a con- 
sideration to the monarch whose insecure throne he had 
previously sought to undermine by means of the spiritless 
pretender, Perkin Warbeck. She was not unwilling, at a 
later date, however, to flirt with Charles Brandon, the 
handsome favourite of young Henry VIII., while accom- 
panying her father in the Terouanne campaign. Chris- 
topher Hare makes no mention either of Maximilian’s 
futile championship of the English pretender, or of the 
diplomatic flirtation between his daughter — " Savoy’s 
blooming Duchess," as Drayton calls her — and Brandon, 
with young Henry VIII. acting as a most enterprising 
matrimonial agent. This is the more curious as the author 
refers to the feminine touch in Margaret's letter from Lille 
to her father at this period, in which she says : "I am 
willing to ride thither if it will be for your good service 
. . . but (Otherwise it is not seemly for a widow woman to 
go trotting about and to visit armies for pleasure.” The 
author mentions, instead, that Henry VIII. " was accom- 
panied by the astute Wolsey, who had just been made 
Bishop of Tdurnay by the Pope.” It was Henry who 
appointed Wolsey to this bishopric, but the appointment 
was never confirmed by the Pope. The French bishop- 
elect of the same See hotly disputed the Englishman’s 
administration, and three years later Wolsey was content 
to surrender his claim for a pension of 12,000 livres. 

The character of the last Holy Roman Emperor of the 
ancient regime is summed up by Christopher Hare in the 
title of her book, " Maximilian the Dreamer.” He was 
always dreaming of impossible glories, the summit of his 
earthly ambition being to crown himself with the papal 
tiara and combine the spiritual and temporal rule of the 
world. But Maximilian’s dreams soared beyond terrestrial 
heights. He assured his daughter quite seriously in 1512 
that she would have to worship him after his death, as he 
fully intended to be canonised 1 On the other hand, he 
was not only an excellent soldier, and fearless as a lion at 
bay, but also a generous patron of art and letters. His . 
supreme achievements were the organisation of his German 
troops into the famous Landsknechte, whose splendidly 
trained companies became the admiration, as well as the fear, 
of all Europe ; and the restoration of the University of . 


* " Ships and Ways of Other Days." By E. Keble Chatterton. * "Maximilian the Dreamer: Holy Roman Emperor, 1459*1 1 
With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations, ibs. net. (Sidg- 1519 ” By Christopher Hare. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net#' 
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Vlefcna* The Emperor was, in truth, a strange mixture of 
good and bad qualities, and the only fault I have to find 
rtfeh Christopher Hare's study is that it makes overmuch 
dime one and under-estimates the other Her hero was 
no more sincere m his dreams of a crusade against the 
Infidels than were the other reigning sovereigns of Christen- 
dom, who were all ready enough with their promises, but 
only made them as an excuse for arming themselves against 
one another. Maximilian gave every encouragement to 
the Hennaissance m Germany, but unlike Albrecht Durer, 
many of whose priceless works we owe to his patronage, 
he failed to realise the significance of the Reformation. 
He had a poor opinion of English arms, but the highest 
regard for English crowns, as he proved on many occasions 
In the course of his impecunious career, especially when 
he served under Henry VIII as a common soldier at one 
hundred crowns a day Nobody, as Di Gairdner has said, 
ever settled anything with Kaiser Max without ready 
money. 

F RANK A MUMBY 


ESSAYS IN REBELLION* 

In Mr Wells s 1 lime Machine there is a vision of a 
world fiom which stufe, danger and lebelhon have been 
eliminated a world in which peace is secure and lasting 
and man released at last from standing guard ovei his 
, life and well-being Ihe people who inhabit it, having no 

I longer any need foi initiative and fortitude, li we degener- 
ated upon a fragile pliysual beauty and a childish in- 
effectuality, the lace his been pampered to its undoing 
In Mr Nevinson s view, as set forth m his b ssays m^ 
Rebellion it is the function of the rebel working in the 
social body like leaven in the dough tioublmg it with its 
demoniac commotion to a\ert from mankind the danger 
and degradation of so sluggish a tianquillity I o justifv and 
explun his lcbel Mr Nevmson has written the admirable 
parable of the cat fish — that devil of tlu seas which the 
wise fishciman used to intioducc into his tank to stimulate 
and enh\cn the coil that else would ha\c rotted and 
become unmarkc table 

In the course of a careei whose active and varied interest 
is known to most readers of newspapers Mr Nevinson has 
been a spectator of— and foi all I know, a participant in 
many rebellions he has seen sticcts closed by bainc ades 
and the cuirent of i °itv s life dammed with violence and 
slaughter but he is fai from limiting lus use of the woid 
rebellion to these mere crises and culminations ot the rebel 
idea Hardly shall you find m casual paragiaphs sc attcicd 
through his pages an admission that he knows at first 
hand whereof he writes there nevet was a less boastful 
book Ihe lebels he esteems for the effuacy of their 
rebellion aie such as C arlyle. Swift Rousseau Byron and 
Cardmal Vaughan , he sets then names beside those of 
Garibaldi, Maz/ini the levolutionanes of Russia and the 
reservists whose refusal to embark for Mellila biought about 
the Barcelona rising Jt lias been an age of rebtls m 
letters as in life, 4 he says with a tone of congratulating 
the age upon this point m its charactci Rebellion his 
pbeen the characteristic expiession of its most vital self 
There is even a whisper of hope that the immediate future 
will not lack its rebellious quality 

41 During a generation or so, people have looked to the <io\ em- 
inent to mitigate the oppression of povertj, but ‘-ome different 
appeal now seems probable For many despau of tlio goodwill 
or the power of the State, finding little m it but liun led politicians, 
inhuman officials, and the experts who docket and label the 
poor for ' institutional treatment 1 ” 

l The^ Catalan reseivists who refused to serve in the 
Morocco campaign in 1909 furnished a pieccdcnt which 
Kfr, Nevinson considcis 44 the greatest gam ever yet won 
flfor the cause of peace " Ihe war was an ignoble one , 
none stood to gam by it save a few speculators in Pam 
wd Madrid. The working people, the class tliat supplied 
* 44 EssayB in Rebellion 44 By Henry W Nevinson 6s net 
*#«**.> 


the reservists, for once in a way saw through the martial d 
pomp that veiled the miserable truth of the matter, and 
rather than embark, set Barcelona in a blare and held the 
city for nearly a week Men of «U 1 countries have long v 
since refused to fight for mere dynasties 4 if they refuse 
to fight in the ordinal y Government wars, either war will 
cease 01 it will rise to the higher stage of war between 
class and class " Ihe lattci alternative suggests to Mr 
Nevmson possibilities even of a world- war between the 
classes 

44 I hat would take the form of a civil war extended throughout 
Furope, and perhaps Amenca and the highly *dev eioped parts 
of Asia ihe allied forces m the various countnos would then 
strike where the need was greatest, the 1 rench or 1 nglish army 
corps of working men going to the assistance of Russian or 
German working-men against tho forces of despotism or capital ” 

Mr Nevinson's range is a wide one he is a cat-fish 
in many tanks 4 Institutional treatment of the poor, 

Imperial ” methods of governing, the masculine 
oligarchy ' against which the advocates of female suffrage 
battle so valiantly — these are but a few of the things 
established against which he stands m rebellion But I 
should fail to convey the sense and flavour of him if I 
allowed it to appeal that his rebel, lus cat-fish, his leaven, 
were always and merely political factors m an eternal 
opposition set agm the Government Man is some- 
thing more than a voter -something more than a reformer, 
too, for that m itter In The lion Crown, Mr Nevinson 
takes for a text the case of Cardinal Vaughan, that fastidious 
and courtly Prince of the C huich who moved in an entour- 
age of state and worldly circumstance who was occupied 
with the aits, who was accepted in exalted social circles, 
whose life had the cast of dignity and sumptuous equip- 
ment — fiom whose arm when he lay dead, there was filed 
the non bracelet he hid worn for many yec rs, with its 
spikes turned inward to lacciatc his flesh Here is another 
fashion of rebellion, and anothei suit to Mi Nevmson s 
mind 1 he Pucst ol Nemi is anothei most memorable 
paper in Mr Nc.insons best mannci , y et another is 

The Undci world of lime.' 

Essays m Rebellion 4 is more than an engrossing and 
stiongly imaginative book to lead it is to add to one a 
mental equipment It is the exprtssion of a fiank and 
courageous mind, which to a wide reading has added an 
unusual range of human expeneiut and ot a spmt which 
lias been active foi man) years in the cause of liberty 

Flrclval Gibbon 


ITALY IN NORTH AFRICA.* 

Ihe great advcntuie of Ttal> in I npolitania has bee# 
lai gel y forgotten or at It 1st obscured by the moie tremen- 
dous conflict m 1 urope itself that followed tlu Italian 
enterpusc \ et one was practu all) the logical and foreseen 
outcome of the othci J ord Salisbury 111 1890 declared 
that on the day when the status quo m the Mediterranean 
shall suffer an> alter id on whatever Italy s occupation of 
Inpoli will bcconu an absolute necessity, and again that 

an attack on Inpoh by Jtalv would be the signal for the 
clismcmbermc nt of 1 ui kev 4 1 he status quo m the Mediter- 

ranean was ccxtamly altered m 1911 there was a strong 
lumour that German) had designs upon lupoli Italy 
found that the decisive moment had come I he curious 
scrambling c impaign ended with the ticaty of 1 ausanne, 
and as Sihsbury piophesied was followed by the Balkan 
Wai Now Italy is left with Inpoli 011 her hands and is 
faced with the pioblem of making the best of her bargain 
It is tin immense territory, mostly waste and unpioductive, 
and occupied if at all by Aiabs ^ c t anciently it was a 
tortile land, and the modem descending of the gtcat 
Roman people may rcstoic the piovinee to something of 
its old prosperity Italians ire magnificent cultivator* — a 
circumstance hardly sufficiently rtahsed and veiy well 
understand irrigation and dr\ farming Italy will have a 

* "Ital> in North A f nc a B\ \\ R Mu-lun 10s bd net 

(Constable ) 
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great task to develop the resources of Tripoli, but she will 
succeed in the end with energy ami patience. Mr. Mc- 
Clure's book is a rfsumt of the events of the recent war, 
with some reflections upon the country and its circum- 
stances. Frankly pro-Italian in its point of view, it is 
moderate in tone and in statement, and if it praises not 
merely directly, but also ” with faint blame,” it is now of 
no good purpose tu revive unhappy controversies 


THE PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE.* - 


It is the more pleasant to come across this book by Mr. 
Goldring 111 that it is such .111 improvement on another of 
his travel books which wc lately read. Here aie, indeed, 
a few references to adventures amorous, but one feels that 
they actually happened, and, therefore, never need to be 
forgiven, while 1ns other adventures m a more distant 
scene were too palpably unreal. Here Mr. Goldring is a 
far more leisured traveller, he stays for many days in town 
after town- -at JNevers he stood in some peril of remaining 
too long for ins own comfort. We picture him lying, at 
each successive place, in bed, with a Baedeker on the floor, 
and afterwards he will rise, will furtively glance through 
this admirable author, and will be honest enough to piaisc 
him when he is not irritated by the thought of personally- 
conducted and other tourists who use him likewise. Then 
he will go forth and will describe very well and vividly and 
amusingly the various human and architectural matters 
of interest. It is rather surprising that while Mr. Henry 
James is rightly quoted on several occasions, yet at Angers 
there is no mention of M. Kcni Bazin who, we fancy, lives 
there, and at any rate has often made that district his 
literary scene. Mr. Collins’s illustrations, in colour and in 
black and white, are very attractive, though they all seem 
to have been done in weather more monotonously fine than 
that which Mr. Goklring encountered. We hope that books 
of this enjoyable, rambling sort will henceforth come from 
Mr. Goldring, who jiersistently eschews the ways of 
Augustus Hare and gives us his own meditations without 
requesting us to arrange our own. When he arrived at 
Muarces of the magnificent cliffs, we wish he had gone a 
couple of miles from the river— he had already tramped 
many score in search of various objects— because at 1 a 
Scillcrayc he would have found in a delightful old ^ * 
not onlv souvenirs of Madanic d« " w ,iatcau, 

stay there but, vciv «■*• 1 hevign£, who used to 

his book w' 11 j i i*uoably, ourselves , and, anyhow, 
we • go there now and it will give great pleasure, 


^ are suic. 

Mr. V. C. Scott O'Connor is an Indian official who, on a 
holiday, visited the Pyrenees, and now has given us an 
excellent account of lus explormgs. both physical and of 
the spirit. This is very clearly a book which gave its 
author a great pleasuie to write, and he completely takes 
us with him. That part of it which deals with the famous 
miniature republic if republic be the word— of Andorra 
one naturally turns to first, and it is interesting to sec that 
Mr. O'Connor is not one of those blind followers of the 
picturesque, to whom all that is exotic is laudable It is 
the more interesting to read his remarks as to independence 
of a state when we lemembcr that he helps to adniinster 
a part of our Indian Kmpire. And from the Andorran 
chapters, with thcii neat strokes and admirable observa- 
tion, we see at once that no matter where Mr. O’Connor may 
travel we shall alwa>s be delighted to travel with him. 
Andorra is, no doubt, a rather sordid and mean common- 
wealth of smugglers, but if on his way from India, the 
author should some day get off at Rimini and write a book 
about the Apennines, wc hope that oui own ideas as to 
San Marino will not be shown to be equally a delusion. 
There, at least, the executive is not so complicated, and 
the population appear to be devoted more to agriculture 
than to smuggling. With regard to the other regions of 
which Mr. O’Connor writes, we may refer to Perpignan, 


♦“The Loire.” By Douglas Goldring. 7s 6d. net (Con- 
stable.)— H Travels in the Pyrenees.” By V. C. Fcott O Connor, 
xos. 6a. net. (Long.) 


over whose faded glory he laments and then character- 
istically gives us an excellent sketch of the present Bishop, 
for whom he has much admiration. This prelate is, as we 
sec, a scholar, and at the same time the inventor of a very 
profitable liqueur ; also he has built his own tomb in the 
abbey. The old castles of the Pyrenees, the quaint inhabi- 
tants, Catalan or otherwise, the scenery -all arc depicted 
to our great entertainment, and the line drawings are even 
more satisfactory than the photographs and the coloured 
reproductions, which is saying a good deal. 


THE HOMER OF INSECTS.* 


Many years ago there appeared a small book on insect 
life entitled ” The Population of an Old Pear-tree.” It 
was written in popular language and treated the insects 
almost as if they were human beings. Yet there was 
nothing superfic ial about it. Every page bore the marks 
of the keenest observation, as well as the most entire 
sympathy with the joys and sorrows of the insects. The 
illustrations brilliantly carried out the spirit of the book* 
and even added a touch of poetry and fancy all their own . 
Through this fascinating channel the work of the great 
French naturalist was introduced to English readers with- 
out their knowing it. Now, by the industry of Dr. Legros, 
they know their benefactor, and at the same time, plunge 
far deeper into the amazing world, the doors of which he 
has opened to us. With a cleverness which commands our 
admiration, the biographer has brought out all the most 
salient points, the most picturesque revelations, the most 
pregnant discoveries of the humble schoolmaster of the 
South of France, and at the same time has unveiled for us. 
a character of rare charm. 

There is a vague impression abroad that Fa bra is merely 
a peasant with a genius for patient observation. There is an 
element of truth in this. He is by ongin a peasant. In 
the home of his childhood ” the only light, of an evening, 
came from a splinter of pine, steeped in resin, which was 
held by a strip of slate stuck into the wall ; in times of 
severe cold Ins folk shut themselves in the byre to save a 
little firewood.” Undoubtedly, too, he had a genius for 


P a ;r .S-iySuLiun — unfortunately, wc must say na'd,' 

Dr he is now past work, tor no less than forty years he 
ras observing the habits of the Scarabaius Sacer. But 
i-abre is far more than this. He has been a professor of 
ihysics ; he is a first-class mathematician, lying awake at 
lights while absorbed in contemplation of some newly- 
liscovcred properties of a curve. This knowledge adds 
snormously both to his value and to his enthusiasm. It 
•nables him to describe the hunting-net of the Epcira 
spider, whose "terribly scientific" combinations realise 
he spiral logarithm of the geometers. He applies the 
nfinitesimal calculus of Leibnitz to the " transcendant 
spirals ” of the snail. He lias composed a beautiful lyric 
in honour of Number. The man is a poet as well as a 
scientist, a poet who has sung the praises of the Hyperbola, 

' the desperate curve which plunges info space in infinite- 
tentacles." f’octic imagination and sympathy pervades 
his work, makes dull facts burn with a glowing beauty. 
Never has there been a naturalist better equipped for inter- 
preting to the multitude the marvels and mystenes ox 

Nature. , . „ ... 

The marvels : here is the Cerccris wasp hiding its larva 
in a tunnel and providing it with a larder of meat that keeps 
fresh for months, flow is this possible ? The sting of the 
Ccrcens is plunged exactly into the seat of those invisible 
nervous ganglions which make movement possible. "Hie 
victim is tiaralyscd, but lives on until the larva is r ® a ny or 
its meal . Another marvel : the Sphex compresses the brain 
of its victim so as to produce a passing stupor ; the glow- 
worm anaesthetizes the snail, in order to immobilise it 
before devouring it. The Thilanthus wasp, after capturing 
a,. Knnm.hiw " nutraees the dvine insect ” by squeezing 


* "Fabre, Poet of Science." By Dr. C. V. Legros. Trans- 
ited by Bernard Miall. ios. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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honey out of it. Why? because the Philanthus knows 
instinctively that honey, which is her ordinary fare, is, by 
a mysterious M inversion,” a mortal poison to her larvae. 

This brings us to the mysteries unravelled by Fabre, or 
partially unravelled. His experiments showed him that 
what is poison to an adult is harmless to the larva — “ a 
fresh proof that metamorphosis modifies the substance of 
the organism to the point of clianging its most intimate 
properties.” Then the great mystery of instinct. Fabre 
proves how mechanical it is. The Pelopacus continues to 
store away spiders for a larva that has been removed ; the 
mason bee continues to fill a cell already provisioned with 
all the honey its larva wants. Then the mystery of sacri- 
fice, the submission of the grasshopper before the Praying 
Mantis, of the Tarantula before its almost despicable 
enemy, the.Pompilus. Fabre accounts for it by supposing 
a Providential law of renunciation, of self-sacrifice for the 
collective interest. 

Very interesting is Fabre when he comes to attack 
Darwinism, and demonstrates, for instance, that the 
supposed striking mimicry of wasps by the Volucella fly is 
baseless, that its brown and yellow bands do not provide 
it with a pass into the enemy’s country’ but that it is 
actually welcomed as an invaluable scavenger. Most 
interesting of all is this great naturalist when he deals with 
general principles, such as the equilibrium of Nature, the 
task appointed to every insect, the mercy of Nature and 
the imprint everywhere of a great eternal Power. This 
biography will have done invaluable service if it sends 
Englishmen to the study of the works of this great and 
fascinating naturalist. 

W. A. F. 


THE DIARY OF LADY SHELLEY.* 

It is hardly surprising that the first volume of Lady 
Shelley’s diary (which was published 111 the Spring of last 
year) met with so unqualified a success. The popularity 
of this book was well deserved, for its pages were lively 
and amusing, and they treated of people and events 
(belonging to that fascinating period of Nelson and Napo- 
leon) that are just beyond the recollection of people now 
living, fn journalistic phrase our author would probably be 
described as '* a link with the past,” because she touched 
life at so many vital points of modern history, kept a 
journal, and put into it much of what she 1 had seen 
and heard. Lady Shelley died in 187s, not so long ago 
that there must be many now surviving who will have 
heard from her own lips some of the stones that aic related 
in this book. 

A second and final volume compiled from these diaries 
of Lady Shelley by her grandson, Mr. Richard Kdgcumbe, 
has just made its appearance. It begins in April, 181 8, 
concludes with the year of her death, and it hardly t on- 
tains a dull page. Mr. Richaid Edgcumbe deserves to 
be commended for his skill in selecting the material of 
which the two volumes are composed, and congratulated 
on having completed his task. As an editor he leaves noth- 
ing to wish for. Lady Shelley wrote up her journal with 
exemplary regularity, and evidently it was with a sense 
of genuine pleasure that she recorded every event of interest, 
and any amusing chit-chat of the day. Her dry humour 
is reflected in the stories that she has preserved. Anything 
whimsical, odd or incredible appealed to her fancy and was 
set down with exclamation marks. But her diary also 
reveals a generous and charming personality, a nature 
which proved so attractive to her irresponsible husband, 
to her friends and not least to th«* old Duke of Wellington. 
We are told in the first volume of Sir John Shelley’s gaming 
proclivities ; in the present volume we are able to follow 
bis successes and losses on the turf, and to read of his 
passion for field sports. Lady Shelley’s devotion to her 
husband never abated, and his interests remained to the 

• “ The Diary of Frances, Lady Shelley, 1818-1873.” Edited 
by her Grandson, Richard Edgcumbe. Vol. II. (Murray.) 


end the chief concern of her life. But her natural in- 
clinations were towards politics : she followed all public 
events closely and criticised every promising aspirant to 
parliamentary . honours. Married to a statesman she 
might have made a great figure in the world of politics. 
As it was Lady Shelley shared the political creed of the 
Duke of Wellington, who was ever ready to discuss hia 
views with her, and the most genial side of his character 
is revealed in this correspondence ; for every event in her life 
brought a letter from Imn with its old fashioned courtesy 
in neatly turned, clear cut phrases. It is interesting to 
compare his letters with the Duke of Rutland’s pompous 
and wordy epistles : they both treat of political events and 
social news, but Wellington always remembered that he 
was addressing a woman of spirit, and he chatted enter- 
tainingly ; whereas her other correspondent never forgot 
that he was His Grace of Rutland, and lie succeeded 111 
proving himself a sad bore. 

The Duke of Wellington's duel with Lord Win chelsca 
is an old story, but it loses nothing in its telling by Lady 
Shelley. 

She continued to entertain, till the Duke’s death, ail 
admiration for him almost amounting to idolatry. But 
her friendship with Wellington was not to endure without 
a cloud The hero of Waterloo had singltid her out for 
marked attention, and had, years before, ridden with her 
over the scene of Ins victory within a few weeks of the 
great battle ; had permitted her the gieat honour of mount- 
ing Ins famous charger Copenhagen, and for many years 
had been on terms of close intimacy with herself and Sir 
John Shelley. In January, 1847,111c Duke of Wellington 
wrote a long private letter to Sir John Burgovne on the 
defenceless state of England, which he allowed Lady Shelley 
to see, and she with the most patriotic intentions exerted 
herself to make its contents generally known. It was a 
very grave fault, and it was the cause of an estrangement 
between herself and the Duke, who would not accept from 
her any explanation. 'Hus state of things lasted till 1850, 
when Sir John Shelley happened to meet Wellington at 
a party " Good evening, Duke,” said Sir John in his 
most winning manner ” Do you know it has been said, 
by someone who must have been present, that the cackling 
of geese once saved Rome ? 1 have been thinking that 

perhaps the cackling ot my old Goose may yet save 
England ! ” This wholly unexpet led sally proved too 
much for the Duke, who burst into a hearty laugh. " By 
God, Shelley,” said lie. ” you aie light ; give me your honest 
hand.” Thus Lady Shelley was once mine made happy. 

In iHiy the Shelleys visited Sir Walter Scott at Abbots- 
ford. This was before he had acknowledged the Waverlcy 
Novels, but despite his denial of having written them, 
their authorship was a stock topic of conversation wherever 
Scott went. • 

Mr. Edgcumbe tells the following amusing story about 
his mother, who was Lady Shelley’s daughter. ” One 
day ” says Lady Shelley, ” I gave a small ‘ breakfast,* 
which Scott attended. When most of the people had gone, 
my daughter Fanny stole up to Walter Scott, and, while 
the great man was intint on his coaveisation, she cut off 
a lock of his hair ! ” The lock of hair is still in Mr. Edg- 
cumbe’s possession. 

Lady Shelley had no literary pretensions, and she did 
not cultivate the society of authors. She confesses, in 
1810, that she had no means of judging of the gifts of her 
husband’s young kinsman, Percy Shelley, as she had seen 
none of his " productions,” but she was told that ” he seemed 
to possess great talent ” by Walter Scott. The following 
extracts are from a most interesting letter from Scott to 
Percy Shelley preserved by Lady Shc’lcy ; it is undated 
but apparently written when Shelley was beginning to 
write poc try. The elder poet breaks through lus habitual 
rule never to advise young authors, and with much modesty 
offers some sound counsel : 

“ Above all, sir, I must warn you against suffering yourself 
to suppose that the power of enjoying natural beauty and poetical 
description is necessarily connected with that of producing 
poetry. The former is really a gift of ^Heaven, which conduces 
inestimably to the happiness of those who enjoy it ; the record 
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has much move of knack in it than the pride of poets is always 
willing to admit, but at any rate is only valuable when combined* 
with the tint* These are considerations which may serve to 
reconcile you, sir, to any failure which you may have experienced 
in your attempt to imitate verses that pleased you, or to cele- 
brate scenes by which you have been delighted. . . . With 
respect to the idylls of which you have favoured us with copies, 
they seem to me to have all the merits, and most of the faults, 
of juvenile compositions. They are fanciful, tender, and elegant, 
and exhibit both command of language and luxuriance of imagin- 
ation. On the other hand, they arc a little too wordy, and there 
is too much the air to make the mo>t of everything : loo many 
epithets, and too lalxiured an attempt to describe minute circum- 
stances. . . . Upon the whole, 1 think your specimen augurs very 
favourably of your talents, and that you have not any cause 
for the apprehensive dejection you have exjierienced, ami which 
I confess I do not think the worst symptom of your powers : 
since it is a frequent attribute ol genius to distrust its own powers. 

. . . But, above all, he in no hurrv to publish — a name in poetry 
is soon lost, but it is very difficult to icgain it." 

In 1840 Lady Shelley went to reside at Lonsdale House, 
Fulham, where she gave for nearly thirty years those morn- 
ing parties which became one of the lea lures of the London 
Season. Here she received some of the most notable 
people of the day, such as Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, 
Monckton Milnes, Abu ham Hayward, and Samuel .Rogers. 
In her eighty -sec on d year the lease of Lady Shelley’s place 
at Fulham expired, and she thereupon moved to East 
Cowes where she built a bouse. Luring her residence there 
she was honoured by the personal friendship of Queen 
Victoria. Mr. Edgcuinbe tells us that towards the end 
of her life Lady Shelley " conceived the idea of collating 
her various journals with a view to their publication after 
her death." She made, however, but little progress in 
this work, which has now, forty years after her death, 
fallen into the hands of so able an editor. 

ItOGIiR lNGPFN. 


SIX POETS.* 

Mr. Flecker believes that poets and critics to-day need a 
theory to redeem poetry from " foi mlessncss " and "di- 
dactic tendencies." His preface and his own practice 
recommend the theory of the French Parnassian, whose 
" desire in writing poetry is to create beauty ; his inclina- 
tion is toward a beauty somewhat statuesque." The 
Parnassian was saved from being Augustan only by having 
in his veins Romantic blood. Air. Flecker is saved, and 
that very barely, by having not only Parnassian theory, but 
some modern blood lie will have to show still more 
modern blood if his theory is to make headway. It is not 
, enough to be hard in outline, lucid in atmosphere, and to 
‘have subjects which a Royal Academician woul 1 be b>und 
to recognise as beautiful. Messrs. A. E. Housman, Law- 
rence Binyou, Gordon Bottom ley, Sturge Moore, Lady 
Margaret Sackville, Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor, and 
others, have done as well, and often better, without reproach- 
ing the age or drawing attention to themselves. But Mr. 
Flecker maintains a high level, spirited if uninspired, and 
reminds us of Leconte de Lisle in passages like the following ; 

Behind, the plain's floor rocks: the armies come: 

The rose-round lips blow battle horns : the drum 
Booms oriental measure J-arth exults. 

And still behind, the tottering catapults 

Pulled bv slow sla\t*s, grey backs with crimson lined, 

Roll resol ut el v west 

Of their kind, Mr. Flecker’S*poems are all but flawless, but 
is 11 blue-shadow sweeping " the right word for a plain 
that blue shadows sweep over ? 

Mr. Fletcher is less certain of himself and less certain in 
, technique ; he has broader notions of beauty, if that word 

♦"The Golden Journev to Samarkand” By James Elroy 
Flecker. 28 6 d. net (Max Goschen ) 

41 Fire and Wme " By John Go II HcU her. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Grant Richards ) 

11 Visions of Evening." By John Gould Fletcher 23. 6 d. - 
net. (Erskinc Macdonald ) 

"The Dominant City." By John Gould Fie chcr. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Max Goschen ) 

"Eve and Other Poems." By Ralph Hodgson, and "The 
Two Wizards." By Richird Honeywcod. 6 d. each. (At the 
Sign of the Flying Fame, 45, Roland Gardens, S. W.) 


troubles him. But he also has gone to foreign sources, to.' 
Baudelaire and Verhaeren, for example, for his potions^ 
He expresses himself through images that are laiydly 
sinister, shadowy, gaunt, terrific, disastrous, desperate, and ' 
in " Golgotha " says : 

Christ only once trod Golgotha : 1 * 

Christ only knew one day of woe. 

Through life I feel my agony, 

And life is slow. 4 ' ■ 

He will not have "patented magic casements, and copy-" 
right nightingales," but satisfies his sincerity by saying to 
* a woman : " I cannot love you but for an instant only/\ 
and of his art : & 

Welcome each sorrow with full heart, 

As freely as you welcome bliss ; 

Never to flinch is the best art, 

And to receive all, giving is. 

"The Dominant City" contains bis best work. He is 
still experimenting, both in technique and in moods, so 
that his " dominant city," London, might be any hugs 
city in the presence of a solitary, sensitive questioner. 
But already his words and his solemn or tortured feelings 
seem to promise an achievement that should satisfy readers* 
if not himself. 

Mr. Ralph Hodgson cares nothing for Parnassian or 
any other theory. The difference between his chap 
books and Messrs. Flecker and Fletcher’s bound volumes 
is the difference between a spinning wheel and a factory. 
But his spinning wheel is a genuine survival, not a revival. 
His is a blithe, truly lyric gift, swift and sweet, matchable 
to-day only in the best work of Messrs. Charles Dalmon 
and James Stephens. He is one of the few r authors to 
whom it would be a pure compliment to say that they pipe 
but as the linnet sings, and as Tennyson didn't sing. Truly, 
as Mr. Hodgson says in a sententious moment : 

God loves an idle rainbow, 

No less than latxiunng seas. 

And the form of the little book, twenty-four small cut 
pages, with a few lines to each page and a decoration dropped 
on to it by Mr. Lovat Fraser, is perfect. They go into the 
pocket like a letter, and conic out more easily. They invite 
reading. If Barnfield, Scdlcy, Prior, some of the "Oxford 
sausage ” makers, Peacock, T. E. Brown, the early Masefield, 
were printed in this form — not to speak of Ben Jonson, 
Herrick, Blake, Christina Rossetti — a very large number of 
people would spend sixpence (again and again ) on poetry 
of certain kinds. Mr. Hodgson's work is born for this 
form : how many kinds are not will be at once apparent 
to purchasers of the yellow-covered "Eve." Another poet 
born for this form is a Mr. Richard Honey wood, whose 
work is similarly decorated, and has the title of " The Two 

Wizards " on its green cover. „ 

Edward Thomas. 


MR. STOPFORD BROOKE ON 
SHAKESPEARE.* 

" It is always a new wonder," says Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
in the last of these ten more of his lectures, " how close 
Shakespeare is to human nature." That is not, to be" 
sure, itself a wholly new or particularly wonderful saying. 
It may, very conceivably, have been said some few timee 
already. When one reads, however — or, better still, ' 
listens to— any of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s lectures, one is' 
as an ancient Athenian exclaiming, as he listened to a 
Demosthenes, not " What an orator ! " but " Let us 
march against Philip ! " It is not the lecture itself, bot 
its object, that appeals the more directly to everyone. 
No one can move people better to think and feel with hint, 
in literature, about the immediate subject on which he is 
lecturing. And thus it is that in this series of addresses, 
which arc now published as essays, he brings the readier 
directly to that ultimate source of “ new wonder " in 
Shakespeare — his humanity. 

It is of no use, he writes, to say that the poet ii wtk^ 

* " Ten More Plays of Shakespeare." By Stopford A. Brooke. ; 
7s.j6d.net. (Constable.) . 1 v 




artist dealing In independence with hie materials, with rarely mone^ Important history than the doings of statesmen 

, mod's .passions and principles. " He writes in a passion an<i armi ««-’' # 

<!>f pity for men, m a passion of resentment for their They might have learnt that lesson earlier, Mr 6topford 
pains." That is the thought which recurs in these essays Brooke adds, from Shakespeare's " Henry IV." and 

It is brought out, m one or other of its phases, in each of " Henry V ’ They might also have learnt it, one may 

the three great stages — m the comedies, tiagedies, and the venture oneself to add, if they had considered certain of 

^called " romantic " plays , and it is wonderful how, as the actual characters who arc more immediately m their 

*t the writer traces out this course of the poet's " passion special field of v lsum Was it not Marlborough — or 

n of pity," the style of the writing reflects the successive Chatham 7 who took his history fiom Shakespeare 7 No 

moods of those moments Indeed, in its fine quality of doubt eithei of those two would have worn Ins historical 

* responsiveness, in the nimble turn of the thoughts and knowledge with some difference from the way in which 

^fancies, and in the cential hold on mam issues, Mr Stopford Brooke means tint histotians ought to have 

Stopford Brooke's criticism is something akm to creation worn it It is howcvci distinctively instinctive to find 
The reader is, so to speak, sitting at an ideal spec tide, peisonages who have themselves contributed to real histoiy 

* held spell-bound by the acting On no real stage, certainly, turning for their own kn >wlc lgc oi times p ist and foi their 

' was ever presentment so moving " I lepeat," runs the analysis of motive and of cliaiacter m other great actors 

$$say on " Othello," " that Shakespeaic was not m these in thit drain i to thit source which as \ustotle his it, is 
tragedies the impersonal aitist He chose these grim, even tmer thin true lustoiv — mmclv, l*oetr> 
awful, piteous and fierce subjects because his mood towards Hi M o *t Pi i ic hi r. 

humanity was gum with pain , because the questioning 

of mortal doubt and tioublc which lie did lepresent in 1 1 11 ■■■ 1 ■ " ■ 


# Hamlet ' had left him without an answer to give to the 
problem of misciy and evil f It is however, when he 
goes on to show the essential sanity and healthfulness ot 
true artistry that Mt Stopford Brooke is at his finest 
He is on ground which puts him simply above criticism 
when he points out that it Shakespeare did falter once in 
his faith, and his sympathy to that very extent also his 
powei as an artist faltered " Measure lor Measure, * 
" Troilus and Cressida " ITrnon of Athens " arc they 
not plays m which the f hand wavers " and * the view of 
the situation is not inevitably right 7 " 

But as genius may sulfei, so also is it given to it to 
shake itself free of mere torments and, after 


Hovel Motes. 

SHALLOWS By Ire letick Watson fi* (Methuen) 

Mr Fredeuck Watson has taken an excellent lomantic 
theme fir his new novel Sh illows/ and his handled it 
m the light glamorous spirit of romance there have been 
stones enough ol the 'S ung Pretender * in the clays 
when he w.is young but Mr Watson tak~s him at the less 
known, less obviously picturesque period ot his career when 
h ' was living obscurely in France, a dis reilited, dissipated. 


treading the Inferno, to mount and behold one e 
more the stais. 

"In nature *» not nobh built, who have not a solid 
foundation of liedth\ humanit\, to whom cheerfulness 
and joy and love of humtn nature* are not native, 
-such cynicism when it comes is cherished, glows and 
flnallv masters them But in natuies that are of 

an opposite i haracter -noble , lie all h\ , joyous loving, 
such i vnitismis transient It is like a close and gloom \ 
cloud veil, which after violent storm, makes grey the 
landscape and is silent Irom the cxliaustion of th< 
forces which preceded it It broods like acur*.eo\ei 
the land and take? all colour out of everything then 
a tleir wind arises fiom the west , the bliik \apour 
thins, breaks upwards into soft cloud flakes sun 
smitten into tender beauty , and in the quiet sk' the 
evening sun is shining with a lovely and delicate light, 
more lo\el> and delicate thin was its tadianci m the 
morning ” 

These ten essAys do not present m its fulness 
this beautiful twilight impression , for they do 
not deal directly at all with those last lovelinesses 

The Winters Tale ( yinbehne * * The 1 cm 
pest" What the y do giv e howevei, of the gav 
suid gracious, as well as of the grave mood in 
Shakespeare is always equal in ticatmcnt and 
attests the same quality of sympathy m Mr 
Stopfoid Brooke s insight Amongst pme come 
dies, the book includes essays on ' Much Ado 
About Nothing" and "Twelfth Night," while 
amongst histones it embraces "Henry IV 
Parts I and II , thus bringing in " the wave- 
crest of good humour " on which Shakespeare 
■was being borne along when he created Falstalt 
** A triumph of imagin itive and executive genius ’ 
Mr Stopford Brooke fm thei calls that creation 
and the tnumpli which he means by that is not 
a triumph of art only, but ot science also— of the 
science of true history* 



" Whit Shakespeare did (in thus adding common life 
to history) for the ideal of true history was not realised 
by historians for some centuries Only late] y h a ve 

tfdf&e historians begun to realise that the doings, 
thought, and daily life of the burghera and the work- 
ing classes and the poor of the country itself, their 
and speech, and above all what the literature of 
England was and made were also history, and not 


/ koto by i tltof &bry. 


Mr* Frederick Watson* 
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broken, prematurely aged man. His identity is kept a 
secret from tfll but a faithful few, and one of the most 
tensely dramatic moments in the book is that when he is 
deterred from making insulting advances to Ethlena 
Murdoch, touched by her singing of a sad, gallant old 
ditty of Pnnce Charlie and the days of '45, and in a rush 
of shame and remorse, confesses, ” I was Prince Charlie ! ” 
Even a realisation of his true character and the gross 
depths into which he had sunk cannot shake Ethlena’s 
loyalty to her ideal of the banished king and 111 the futile 
rising that a very miscellaneous, variously-actuated remnant 
of lus followers plan 111 his favour, she plays to this middle- 
aged, degenerate pretender the part that Flora Macdonald 
played to the Bonnie Prince Charlie of years gone by. 
The character of the Prince m all its pitiful weakness is 
drawn with unspamig lealisin ; lit* makes a sorry, squalid 
figure for a hero of romance , but in the loyal faithfulness 
of Ethlena and the best of Ins adherents, the penis they 
face, the adventures they experience, the intriguing and 
outlawry in which they ate involved for his sake there is 
no lack of romance tlial is full of colour and stirring inci- 
dent. The pictures of Highland hie and character arc 
admirable The love that awakens in Ethlena foi the subtle 
Carmichael, before she learns that he is a spy, can have no 
happy ending and the grim tragedy of the 1 lost* is in keeping 
with the shadow of thwarted hope's and inevitable* mis- 
fortune, the sense of vain striving in a lost cause that 
haunts one all through the* book Most romances achieve 
the romantic by leaving out the fallible human element . 
Mr. Watson’s men and women move m the x-cry atmosphere 
of romance but retain their faulty mortal qualities, and it 
is this that gives then story its freshness and poignancy ot 
interest. “ Shallows ” is .1 picturesque tale, well imagined 
and well constructed, and the power and pathos ot it are 
heightened by the artistic rc*str.unt with winch it is written. 

THE SPANISH MARRIAGE. B\ Helen Man Kcvnc-* 
(Chatto <S: Wind us) 

This is the fiist noxel of a xery young writer, and as 
such it deserves high praise* The construction ot the 
Storv, perhaps, betraxs .1 lack ot experience, but tlu* 
style is decidedly not th.it of an amateur 'i he ill- 
fated excursion into Spain of George Vdlicrs, Duke of 
Buckingham, and Pnnce < harles makes capital ground- 
work for an historical novel Miss Kcxncs acted wisely 
in setting her stoiy in the Stuait penocl, for she* is sure 
of a welcome ftom the lovers of histone al novels Age 
cannot wither nor custom stale the infinite* xariety of the 
Stuarts, and the glamour of their misdeeds shows 110 signs 
of waning The Duke of Buckingham becomes a most 
^lovable man in Miss Keynes’ hands, and contrasted with 
the boorishness of James the* First and the sullen ness and 
sensuality of Baby Charles he stands, liero-like, lieael and 
shoulders above his masters. Whcthei it is a faithful 
portrait is a moot point . 1 he authoi xvorks up tier climaxes 

well, particularly 111 the story of Buckingham's departure 
for Spain with Prune C ha lies You can almost hear the 

clatter of the horses’ hoofs upon the Dover road, and feel 
the intenseness ot the adventure when the rumble of coach 
wheels breaks in upon their ears , and at Rochester when 
the royal traveller s arc charged as conspuators, it is with a 
sigh ot relief that ymi lead of the resourceful " Steeme ” 
saving the situation To use a North Country phrase, 
Miss Keynes “ will do,” and xve shall look forward to her 
more mature work. 

THE ROAD TO VICTORY. By Rose Schustei 6s 
(Chapman & Hall ) 

Miss Schuster has chosen a very difficult subject and 
made an excellent histoiical romance out of it. Her 
young hero is Frederick the Great : she studies his character 
With the carefulness of a historian and the insight ot an 
imaginative writer, and though she keeps close to facts, 
her work is as full of movement and excitement as a piece 
of pure fiction. It is a tale of the conversion of an anogant 
young fop into the hardest- headed man of business that 


ever sat on a throne. And interwoven with this themer , 
is the problem of the transformation of a princely apostle 
of peace — the Carnegie of his age — into the most unscrupul- 
ous and successful of Royal robbers. It would perhaps 
be too much to say that Miss Schuster succeeds in making 
Frederick into a sympathetic character : even Carlyle 
could not do that, at the height of his genius and enthusiasm 
for the disciple of Voltaire. But she does humanize him 
a little, and his strange, enigmatical personality fascinates 
the reader, even if it does not win his admiration. Alto- 
gether " The Road to Victory ” is one of those rare his- 
torical novels which arc both good novels and good historical ” 
studies. 


THE BRAT. By Mrs. H. H Penrose. 6s. (Mills & Boon.) 

Three of the most outrageously naughty and impudent 
children that one is likely to meet with between the 
covers of a book are to be found in Mrs. Penrose’s lively 
and entertaining story, " The Brat.” Callous and cruelly 
mischievous, they yet contrive to win the affection of all 
they come in contact with, and secure much undeserved 
forgiveness through their powerful and astounding sense 
of honour. The poor governess is the chief target for 
their torment ; she is faded, broken-spirited, and middle- 
aged, and the pathos of a shattered lo\ r e affair in her 
youth lends a grey background to a number of bright, 
amusing incidents. Strangely enough, her greatest tor- 
mentor, the Brat, is the one who unconsciously brings 
into her drab life a long- postponed happiness, and the 
stoiy ends amid general rejoicings. T.iglitly told, but 
distinctly interesting, it makes excellent reading, and the 
unique children, with their pranks and daring, form splen- 
did material lor any quantity of unusual situations - 
matcual of which the author has taken full advantage 


BOTH SIDES OF THE ROAD. Bv B. A C larke 6,. 

(Ward, Lock ) 

A FORTUNE AT STAKE. By Nat Gould. 6s (Long ) 

Mr. Clarke’s book consists of a seiies of rather loosely- 
connected sketches and stones dealing with the people 
x\ho live in the vicinitv of Trafalgar Road —which is two 
miles of the London end of the Great North Road. On the 
east lix r e the working classes, whose stones, as retailed by 
Mr. Clarke, are invariably pathetic and sometimes tragic. 
H ere the author is seen at his best. I Ic handles Ins mat erial 
with assurance and sympathy ; his humour is unforced, 
and his sentiment never degenerates into sentimentality. 
On the west ol Trafalgar Road are the middle-classes, 
which make good but less satisfactory matciial for the 
writer, xvho by the way shows himself to be quite at home 
on the cricket-field. In this second part, in fact, Mr. ‘ 
Claikc is best as a humorist pure and simple But, 
although we prefer certain portions, the whole book well 
deserves to be read. 

” A Fortune at Stake ” is an astonishing contrast, 
though its characters are equally true to type. They seem 
to be interested only in their own amusements, with which 
even their love affairs are almost inseparably bound up. 
The hero is a millionaire who must surely be also one of the 
most successful amateur jockeys ever heard of. He spends 
his time solely in winning ” classic ” races and getting 
through his enormous fortune ; he is not edifying, but he 
is perfectly harmless — a thorough ” good fellow.” Mr. 
Nat Gould can draw this sort of character with a precision 
which is almost alarming, and he has also an easy faculty 
for the invention of appropriate complications with which 
to pad out and make interesting his rather uninspired 
accounts of races. . In fact, ” A Fortune at Stake M is a 
typical Nat Gould story, breezy, innocuous, and very nice 
for people who like that sort of thing. It is published 
experimentally at six shillings in the hope that lady readers 
will borrow it from the libraries. Perhaps they will, for 
there is no reason at all why Mr. Gould’s admirers should 
all be men. 
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Meant. JACK have pleasure in announcing 
that the New Encyclopaedia will be on 
Sale by the Booksellers on October 2nd. 

THE NEW 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

IN A SINGLE VOLUME 

EQUAL IN EXTENT TO SIX LARGE VOLUMES. 


1600 PAGES. 


CLOTH 7/6 NET. 


No more hunting for the right volume. 

No more tracing references from one volume 
to another. 

Concisely written, accurate and thoroughly 
abreast of modern knowledge. 

Strong in Science. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 


EDITOR s H. C. O’NEILL, Editor of "The People’s 
Books." Assisted by a Staff of Expert Contributors in the 
various branches. 


THE 

PEOPLE’S BOOKS 

ANOTHER 12 VOLUMES. CLOTH 6d. NET. 

A Library of New Books by Writers of Distinction, 
bringing within the reach of all the results of Modern 
Knowledge. 

3. BIOLOGY. BvProf. W. D. HENDERSON, M.*\. 

24. SIR WILLIAM HUGGINS AND SPECTRO- 
SCOPIC ASTRONOMY. By E. \V. MAUNDER, 
l'.K A.S , of the KoN.il Observatory, Greenwich. 

29. KANT’S PHILOSOPHY. Be A. D. LINDSAY 
M.A., of Ball lol College, Oxford. 

42. ENGLAND IN THE MAKING (before 1066). 

By Prof. F. J. C. HKXRXSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 

44. THE MONARCHY AND THE PEOPLE (1485- 

1689). By \V. T. VVA! (Ill, M.A. 

70. THE EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
BEAUTY. By C. W. VALENTINE, M. A. 

88. GOETHE. By Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 

111. SPIRITUALISM. By J. ARTHUR HILL. 

112. KINDERGARTEN TEACHING AT HOME. Bv 

Two Members of the National Froebd Union. 

114. THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By J. F. WHEELER. 

115. COLERIDGE. By S. L. BENSUSAX. 

116. THE CRUSADES. By M. M. C. CALTHKOP. 

" Here are volumes which throw open all the treasures of 
science, philosophy, history, and literature, as they are known 
to scholars of the present generation, books which are planned 
to cover the whole range of knowledge, and summarize some 
particular branch in an easy and simple style that is sure to urge 
the reader to closer study of the subject. Was I not right in 
declaring that education is within everyone’s reach to day ? With 
4 The People’s Books’ In hand, there should be nobody of average 
Intelligence unable to secure s?lf-education. His library -this 
library— should be his all-sufficing uni versify." -Sunday Times. 

" The most amazing of all the issues of cheap books which 
have astonished our day and generation."-- The Expository 
Times . 


LONDON : T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67, Lons Acftc. W.C. 
and EDINBURGH. And all Booksnllkrd. 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE MASTERS OF MODERN FRENCH 
CRITICISMS. By Irvin. Babbitt 

Professor of French Literature in Harvard University. Author of 
“ The New Laokoon," fitc. 8a. 6d. ne t. 

A study of the main trend of ninetcenth-crntui v thought as reflected in the 
work o( some of Its most significant personalities, especially M.ulaiue dc Stae), 
Chateaubriand, Sainte-Heuve, Renan, Tame, Scherer, and Hintii Here. 

“ Un livrr exceptionellcinent rcm.uq liable Ires doctc, infinunent 
agrcablc, dehordant d’ld^es, dont bcauioup sent lrappaiites de jiistesse.'’— 
Augustin Fillon in Le Journal des Debats. 

HIS LIFE. HISTORY AND GENIUS. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 

By Goo«taatioJPhotiade» 

Translated from the French by Am hum Phicf.. 6 a. m t. 

“Sound and well- writ ten . most distinguished ** — The Times. 

“ No belter introduction to Mcrerhtb could be dcsind ” — 7 hi Alhenautq. 

“ The book is n worthy book ... an admirable translation '* — The Glasgow 
Herald 


TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 

By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. M.A.. LI. 


Author of * On Ion Play:, of Shake qic ire “ 13 c ny Hvo. 7,, 6d. net. 

" l>r Stoplorrl Hrookc is the * ideal spectator ’ of the Shakespearian drama. 

. As he sits at the play his wholi nature is tliopjughly alert , intelligence, 
imagination, and emotion unite to receive the full impulsion of each s« one and 
character . and then Ins own iniptessive speei h » oiiveys the impression to his 
real lets without less . . . The wools one finds onrsill using of Dr Stopford 
Itrookc’s gilt of appreciation are surh as * intuition ’ and * insight ' -J 'he 
7 imes 

SIDELIGHTS. 7m. 6d. net. Ladv Blennerhaaaett 

" \ erv interesting . admirably trauslali d into English by Mrs Giilcher. 

Ni> oik c oiiM be inoic title d to cope with the task. Ladv HlcunerhasRett’s 
previous coutiiluitions to lit« rature. In r encyclopedic knowledge of historical 
Luts uid In r thorough grasp of the mam political, religious, and economic 
t nusidt rations which moved the hearts and influent ed the ai lions ut men dunug 
the r» \ oliitioii.n v convulsion give her a claim, whuli none will dare to dispute, 
to spi uK vv f til aiithoritv on this suh|c< t ” — / ht spectator 


NEW LETTERS OF AN IDLE MAN. 

B> the Author of “ European Years,” etc. 

Hermann Jack son Warner 

Edited by G L WODDHLKKY. 7a.6d.net 

* 1 hew delightful ]« tteis tin c orrr-.p. mch iim printed in this r.,ost 

enl* i taming volume is nevei lacking in yi\.i< itv ih.uaitii and insight 
Will in iki frauds whmm the art of corn spuudeute is vahnd ’ 1 he Daily 

telegraph. 


NEW POETRY. 

MOODS AND METRES. 

Bv Charles Newton Robinson 

\\ ith a Tiibliogt lphu al Note and a Portrait of llu Author in Photogravure . 
Special editions 400 topics, Impciial 101110, 5 i. wi, and mo copies, large 
pipei . 7a. 6d. n« t 

“ \\ « II wm 111 prt s< rviug llicwliol soon ncssot his uh al*-, tin t.islidioiisnes-t 
with w hn li lie elms, his words, the attention hi paid to un tn and his dclu ate 
ni.isti t v ot it in mauv hums go a long v\ iv l«> uisldv he wish to b« rt menibered 
bv ins veise We leel sure that his trimds will hk« to possiss this volume, 
with Us sympathetic memoirs as a pief.K t , and we hope mi at count of more 
than mu piece wlm h it contains that it will not be c\ei looked bv anthologists.*' 
— 1 he J imei 

A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED GLASS. 

5 ,. nit. By Car Lowell 

** These poems show the influence of the Mo li rn 1 renrh School 111 the care- 
ful and delicate quality ot their Lu. Unique, and m the subtle and sophisticated 
emotions with wlmh they deal, lint they an* also infused with a very rare 
and unusual quality of e.notioii, which is lacking 111 so much of the work of 
to d.iv. 

“ The Road to Avignon " is one of the best lyrics of recent years. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

Now Ready. A New Novel bv the Author ol 44 The 
Claw," 44 Foppv ,** etc., CYNTHIA STOCKLFY. 

rn tail'd THE DREAM SHIP. 


THE POT OF BASIL. 
VANISHING POINTS. 
A WILFUL WIDOW. 
THE PENALTY. 


Bernard Cape« 
Alice Brown 
Edith Moo* a 
Gouveraeur Mor* it 
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MAGPIE HOUSE. By Andrew Soutar. 6s. (Cassell.) 

Taking as his subject the descendants of a famous Sussex 
smuggler, Mr. Andrew Soutar has woven a very striking 
romance with the Downs as a setting. The theme in its 
handling ineviLably challenges comparison willi “ Lorna 
Doom; M Change the Stuart period to our own time, 
substitute the wild spaces of Sussex for Exinooi, turn 
91 girt ” Jan Kidd into an equally athletic heio m the person 
of Adam Black, and Lorun into the beautiful blind girl 
Verity T.avender, and you have a portion at any late of 
the author’s story. It sa\s much lor Mr Soutar's ability 
that “ Magpie House ” is no unwoitlu successor to Black- 
morc’s famous romance. The two lights m the book arc 1 
admirably done . tliev linger in the mommy and stir one’s 
imagination as lew such descriptions do. Mr Soutar has 
the real romantic gilt, and the stroke bv which he brings 
Adam Black, the incarnation of the spitit of the Downs, 
into convincing juxtaposition with his brother Stephen 
Black, a typical twentieth centuiv financier, is masterly. 
The charac tel drawing in ** Magpie J louse” is admirable, 
and the aiithoi has succeeded in giving us quite a gallery ol 
human beings Keuhen Blunt, the shepheid. with his 
Kiphngescpie imagination, Bhmeas Bku k with his drv, 
rcspec table huiuoiit and his incorrigible taste* foi the savage 
side of life, Aunt Hannah and Net|e, the artist's model, aic 
all people whose ac qunnitance it is a genuine pleasme to 
have made. " Magpie House ” is a fust < lass lomame ot 
its kind, and tlu* publishers aie to be congratulated on 
calling attention to its attrac fix eness by the x er\ sinking 
cox t*r picture fioni the liiush ot Mi Dudley Tenii.iut 


LOVE AND £200 A YEAR. B\ Mrs Ufml Braga not 
(1 Werner Laurie ) 

Cynthia Kaffertv wished to prove that rnaruage on 
M ^200 a. year certain ” “ need not moan squaloi and bad 
management, badly-cooked and bad lx -ser\ r cel meals, and 
an ill-kept house It need not liie.m going xxithout a 
servant and turning oneself into a household drudge And 
it need not mean going without pietty things and most of 
the refinements ot life ” tyulhia’s sister- was niarrxrng a 
rich man for his monex . Cvnthia was tuat tying a pool 
man for love , and flu* moial ot the* book is ol>\ ions From 
the moment Cvnthia accepted the pioposal of Koy 
Carnilheis she* dc*tei mined to make* a science of household 
management, and, like the Ancient Mrfnner and the 
wedding -guest, she buttonholes her mercenary sister and 
talks chapters ot ** managing ” to her till the men entity 
sister Hies ftom the loom Cynthia w.is undoubtedly the 
right person for Koy She is wcftidcrtiil. She plays at 
learning shopping and cooking ami laundeiing. ami s»» 
forth ; but we feel quite sure; she knows it .ill thoroughly 
before she begins. She is really a in.it x el ot prat tical sense, 
and we sincerely thank her for her pietended ignuiance. 
which chaws from her friend, the; Irish cook, so many good 



The Seven Sisters and Coast* 
guard Station* Seaford, where 
Verity and Adam met. 

Views of Seaford, In and around which the scenes of 3 


recipes and cookery M tips/' We are glad to leave Cynthia 
in a model home, with a contented husband and two sons. 
We only wish she had paid Matilda rather better wages and 
saved it off the store cupboard. 

THE CLOAK OF ST. MARTIN. By Armine Brace. 6s. 

(Stanley Paul ) 

This is a piece of pure xvild melodrama which xvc expect 
some day to see on the stage*. It has all the elements of 
a Lyceum or Diury Lane success — a society gambling 
scene, a murder, the execution of an innocent man, and a 
•picturesque cripple xvho tracks down the real murderer 
by means of bloodhounds Willi a vevolvmg stage, the 
chase ot the bloodhounds through London xx r ould be very 
c’xc itmg. And in addition to all these oidmary ingredients 
of the old and genuine Adelphi drama, the authoress has 
a new type of hero suggested to her, so she acknowledges, 
by Mr. H. A. S.nntsbury. This new type of hero is a 
wealthy hamster who is it sponsible tor the execution 
ot the innocent man. When it is made clear to him 
that lie lias used his gieat gifts xvrongly, he devotes the rest 
ot his li to to sheltering the chililicn of the wronged man 
and discovering the real murdeiei He also sets up a 
detective agency for helping all ptisoners who claim they 
have been ialselv accused He is icallv an mtei esting 
i liarac tei diawn m a life-like x\.i\* : but as the murderer 
turns out to be* his own brother, the melodramatic at- 
mosphere is .strenuously maintained to the last sensational 
sc enc. 

THE SHADOW OF EVIL B\ Carlton I >a\\o n* (Laurie) 

THE NETHER MILLSTONE Bx c’.ilhert Litilvsioin* Os. 

(Ward, Lock ) 

Mr. Carlton Dawes new book is a melodramatic story 
with a great deal of rather inidex eloped plot, but enough 
spirit to keep the reader intrigued and entertained from the 
first t hapter to the last 'I he ex il of the title* < onsists of the 
murder (in Chapter II.) of the rapscallion Densley by that 
gieater villain, the man who loxes his witc. I he unhappy 
lady escapes tor the time being, but hei past is ,irt fully 
calculated to weight liei down m the Liter developments 
ol the storw " The Shadow ol Fx il ” is quite suu c*sslul 
m its wa\ ■ 

Mr. Gilbert Littlestone is much more delibeiate than Mr. 
Da we, and his new nox*el is it anything too long ini rather 
an ancient plot The hero is heir to an estate wdiich the 
heiome enjoys, but he refuses to piess his claim in order 
that the girl may get to love him fot himself alone. His 
little plan very neailv fails, but the heiomes of melodrama 
arc* not often normal human being-*, and Miss Mary Dash- 
wood Malloiy is no exception to the rule. So alter a good 
deal of trouble with another and fraudulent claimant she 
falls happily into the hero’s arms in the last chapter of a 
book of wdni h it xvoukl be very ungracious to sa> that it is. 
unreadable. 



“ The Snake Valley / 9 On the left. 
XSindon Hill, down the elope me 
which Adam rolled Ban O’Beady* 

Andrew Soutar's novel, •* Magpie House," are laid. V , *’ 
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10s. 6d. net Hand nude edition 15s. net 
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Worth Reading & Re-Reading 

The Wooings 

of 

Jezebel Petty fer 

“ The Great Classic of the West Indies ” 

By HALDANE MAC FALL 6s 

I I is inteiestim, to exiniim the utative work of a 
trenchant critic in this hook we are enabled to 
judge the art of a writer who lias won to fame 
as a judge of the ait of others The author set 
himself the difficult task of creating the atmosphere 
of the tropics a fierce play of comedy and tragedy 
amongst a people who have long been known only 
to the white folk in caricature. He reveals to ms the 
essential negro- his humour, his weaknesses, his 
strength, his ambitions his superstitions, his daily 
life, his point of view, his follies as lie has never 
been discovered And Jezebel of the mixed blood 
centres the conflict of the white and the blick in 
unforgettable fashion His book is written in swift 
vivid, dramatic incidents which forbid piddinu and 
demand almost breathless action 

Put The Wooings of Jezebel 'Petty fer on 
your Library List today. You will not be 
disappointed. 
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BELOW STAIRS. By Mrs Alfred Sidgwiik Os (Methuen ) 

Wu question whether l lie romance of the kitchen has 
ever been transcribed before, at any rate it is new to ns, 
ami after reading Mrs Sidgwuk's new book we do not 
advise novelists to dig willi too much diligence in this 
quarry '1 his is not to imply that Mrs Sulgwuk has not 
succeeded, but father that she has done so well as to pre- 
< lude other novelists from doing bettu It is a real achieve- 
ment to write a story of some three hundred pages about a 
servant gill and her experiences in ditlerrnl houses without 
having rt course t<» extraordinary events and situations, 
and vet at the same time gam the uader s sv ni path v and 
attention Priscilla J)«iv was the daughter of John Day, 
who total!) lacked business foresight and asuibcd lus 
failure to bad luc k and of Mrs Day a capable woman who 
had been in service m good houses and desired nothing 
better for tier daughter than a similar career Ihc mis- 
fortunes of |ohn ]>a\ necessitate a removal into a ram- 
shackle old cottage in the village, with some disreputable 
folk of the name of Spiders .is neighbour Polly Spillcrs 
is the evil genius of tlu stor> and appears at a critical 
time in 1 ondon when Priscilla had lost a situation Pris- 
cilla 1 sees life " with Poll\ but her innate good sense saves 
her from disgrace Pi isl ilia's heart is eventually won by 
an old love oil her native heath whcic she returns after 
many vicissitudes in I oiulou Mis Sidgwu k's story 
makes a timclv appearance m these domestic ally troubled 
days and will find favour alike with mistress and maul 

THE BROKEN HALO, lb llorence I Barela) Ox (Put 
nnm ) 

\s not a few novelists have shown pcitmac lty in adhering 
to one localit\ as a background, lor their study of cliar.u ter, 
so Mrs I 3 .ucl.iy has not hesitate cl to use once and again the 
same situation as tlic inspiration of hoi c iiitimcut In the 
present instance we have some hesitation in describing the* 
book as a love storv , for Dr Ku h ird ( aim run. in the course 
of lus profcssioii.il duties as a hnmi hunt c m the country, 
developed a tender att.ic liirunt 
tor one of his patunls the 
T ittlo White* I aely, a widow for 
the second time, ami old 
enough to be Ins mothe l 
When Thomas Atkins has com- 
mitted a misdemeanour h< is 
said by lus cmniades to have 
" dirtied lus tie ket ' In moie 
polite, and suitable language*. 

Dr Cameron "broke lus 
halo ” by his uiipai deniable 
curiosity in inn king some re- 
scan h at Somerset Hon .c* into 
the state of the Little White 
lady’s hiuiucts Juke the 
kind mother \atim intended 
Lir 1o be. the l.i LIU \Miitt Mr*. Florence Barclay. 
Lady ovcilookeel the olleiicc*, 

married Dr Ru h ml, and lost no time in lading out of the 
story, in ordei tomakewav foi 1 lie tine love m the back- 
ground, who w.is also a widow, it- is true, but of junior 
.standing lht inaniiir of Dr Richards breaking of Ins 
Jialti will put him hr v mid the fuigivencss e»f many readers , 
but many more will clouhtkss y ulcl themselves gladly again 
to the glamoui ol Mr*. Darel.iy s prctt\ way " 

LI LY MAGIC. By M.iry I iVrnlcn.il G-* fMills Ac Bonn ) 

1 here is liardly an unpleasant cliaiac tu in 1 I i ly Magic," 
but were it choke-full oj Hum and Amaiylhs Why tc for 
Mry 11 ) remained, it would still have a good taste m the 
mouth It is no exaggeration to say that in the figure of her 
heroine Miss Pender i d has drawn one of the most attractive 
girls wv have met in fiction for a \ cry long time, and consider- 
ing the difficulties of making of a e harming book- character 
really' charming, it w r ould be enough to recommend " Lily 
Magic ” on Mryll's account alone And in other resjiccts, 


to tell the truth, the book, although exceedingly readable* 
is not particularly striking The plot is rather thin and 
it strikes us as improbable, notwithstanding the author’s 
assurances to the contrary, and the minor characters are 
mainly conventional The background — a Northampton- 
shire village — is particularly well done, however, and it 
— always, of course, with Mryll — makes the book one that 
will dwell long in the memory as one of the pleasantest and 
most fragrant that 1013 lias given us 

TIDE MARKS Bv Margaret Wcxtrup (Methuen ) 

The strangeness and novelty of Mrs W Sydney Stacey's 
story are likely to please a large number of readers The 
opening chapters struck us as being tlun 111 quality, owing 
to the authoress having failed to realise her characters. 
Happily tlu* minor poet and the gipsy woman soon 
disappear, and tlicir daughter, who is a typical flapper, 
on iijnrs the scene Her aud.it ity is equal to her inex- 
pineme. and she enters into the most extraordinary 
adventure with a lighthearted ness that appals her friends 
She marries a man on the condition that she shall only be 
Ins housekeeper — the man himself being forced to agree 
to this arrange mint 111 order to prtvent 1 lie girl from 
marrying an old cad of a profcssoi on the same terms 
I lie wiltul irresp msiblc llappci is of course a maid of 
1 emarkable beaut v. and her husband, passionately 111 love 
with her, has at first .1 tragic time of it For until love 
touches In r in turn she* is a thing without a soul, who plays 
with burning 1 oa Is as if they were bits of cold stone Mrs. 
Stacey lakes lier strange heroine rather too seriously, 
vet draws lur character so well that the story for all its 
strangeness remains .1 transcript from modern life For 
one feels 111 tin wildest part of tlu tale, that a llapper of 
the new school would do just what Rhillipa Hamilton docs 
in the 1 ire 11 ins tames She is .1 treature of secondhand 
emotions, virsed in all the "advanced” thought of this 
age at moral anan hy, but afraul to trust her own feelings 
Ircited lealislu allv, the stuiv would have « iiilcd in a 
misciable tragedy , but Mrs Stacey transforms it into 
a prettv icl\ 11 ut the awakening of love 111 tin heart of a 
wilful, fascinating girl 

THL NIGHT OF MEMORY B\ J dmunil B <1 \uvngnc 
Ox (Lam 11 ) 

THE MAN IN THE CAR li> VH11 Bali igli Cr. (1 ong ) 
Mr d'\uvctgiu s hero is a distinguished aviator and 
inventor, appan ullv an American, who has survived an 
ituption on tin island oi l\iliiiixle, 111 the West Indies, 
at the iost of his menioiy Hi knows mitlnr lus name 
nor Ins anti < < d( nts but he works hard, and at the beginning 
of this xlni) lit is in tlu j>.i\ ol the ticim.iu <>nv eminent 
He runs across the beautiful Bhona Mehose the daughter 
of .111 i uglixli uIIilc 1 wiio has hem found guilt \ of Leathery 
and has died 111 disgrace, and, though not an impressionable 
veiling man, In falls in love with her BJiona accepts In n 
011 conditions the most important ol which is that he 
helps liu to clear her fatlm s reputation T he um, under 
of the book t onsists of a very skilful account of Ihe enqiimcs 
made by Khona and her lover and the gradual picxjng 
together of the evidence collected Mr d \uvtigne is a 
\ iv .11 1011s w nter with a sense of cliaiac ter, and lus hist novel 
shows that he has more— and just as c Hit lent — stmigs to 
lus bow than the * library biogiaplncs M ulm h he has written 
liithc rtn "I lie Night of Memory " is .1 lov e-story with a 
detec tiv c interest, but “ i he* Man 111 tin* C ar *' j*- a detective- 
story with a love inlciest Mi Alan Raleigh understands the 
second t)pc of story very will, and lus book is 011c of the 
most ingenious muider nivsleries we have read for a long 
t mic I L would be grossly unfair to the author to give away 
any portion of a very excellent plot, which is most caiefully 
and interestingly worked out The best thing wc can do 
is to recommend everybody to read the book for themselves. 
It is almost, but — and here ls the art of the detective Story 
— not quite impossible for the reader to di cover the true 
solution of tlu* mastery before file author supplies lus own 
explanation of it. 
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THE LOVE THAT LASTS ByC B Buigra 6a (Hoddcr 

& Stoughton ) « 

A prominent hgurc in this entertaining storv is a Con- 
servative Hertfordshire squire who, with his brother the 
vicar, insists that the old ordoi chaiigcth not, or lhal if it 
does, it has no business to change Squire I’aulet, .is 
becomes an aristociat of the old school, has nothing but 
contempt and hatred for Jews and tradesmen and rabbit 
in general , he tan tolerate Quakcis, however, in modera- 
tion. The story tells liow a Jew and a Quaker armed in 
Leigh (kcleton, and rutiled the self-sat istud cquammilv 
of the squire's household The Jew is a wealthy provision 
merchant with an adopted son whose task it is in the 
novel to humblt the pride and win the lu art ot the squire s 
ouperioi (laughter I lit st people .ire all atlniuably skett lied 
but the outstanding thaiacter of Hit slorv is Keba, tilt 
Quaker— a (harming maul anti a fully qualified lady docloi 
withal , Mr Ihirgin has painted her gentle vet forteiul 
personality in the most winning and dt lit ate colours Jn 
the smoothing out of Bc.iturt Paulet s tumbled lcnc-stoiv 
Kcba plays a noble part, and at the end of the novel tin 
reader is left mote sad by icason of Kilw s sorrow than 
glad for jo\ of Beatrice s happiness I here is an amusing 
tramp in Hit story, and his opinion of Kcba, after lie lias 
become reformed, is worth quoting as an example of the 
genial and tender \em which characterises the book 
" She’s got a knack of getting old of people, Miss 1 he 
love thev 'as fui 'er is the love th.it lasts Jt s a wonncihil 
thing, the love that lasts. Miss I ve ail four wives in 
my time and I ought In know \ wounerfiil thing. Miss 

THE RED COLONEL Bv Ge»igc 1 ktr o s (Mills A. 

Boon ) 

In the matter of sensation and enlnin Mi George hdg.ir’s 
new no\el easily exceeds Hil lurid promise of the wrapper 
Highly sensational, however as the stor> is. there art* no 
signs of crudity or lack ot skill in the telling " Hie lied 
Colonel " is an excellent crime story of the breathless non- 
stop older, c ontauiing a sut 1 1 ssion ot swift , powerful scenes 
Mr Kdgars criminals have a flash and glitter about them 
which is irresistible Hu lied ( oloncl lor instance, in 
everyday life is a wealthv man «*f fashion, received in the 
most exclusive society, shooting hunting, running his 
own coach on the Brighton Bond, li titling time also to 
dabble m polities and philanthropy 1 his is one side of the 
picture When you get to know him better you realise 
that he is the head and front of a mysterious band known 
aa the Ked Four, whose brains anti fingeis liav c manipulated 
many a famous jewel robbeiv and who have a pretty wav 
of marking the foreheads of the victims of their vengeance 
with a gash m the form of a cross f he lino of the novel 
is a young doctor who falls m line with the step-daughter 
of Paul ( opeland, one of the teinbk J our Copeland, 
who goes in terror of the other Three with whom he has 
quarrelled, is himself sufficiently awc-inspinng in appear- 
ance Here is a part ties* ription of his late " T-ong and 
te»n it was, yellow as the parchment of an old will, t rntkled, 
faded, colourless One eye was sightless V\ here the eye 
should have been was a puckered slit in the skin, a little 
discoloured You thought of that eye as having lieen torn 
out, violently, in vnne ruthless moment of brutality The 
other eve was a pale, told, shining grey ” i he plot 
thickens with the murder of ( opeland when the young 
doctor becomes possessed of a clue to the Im ling-place of the 
stolen treasures belonging to the surviving members of the 
Ked Four Then attempts to wiest the secret from lnm 
provide as thrilling and animated a story' as h.LS been 
written of re* ent years 

DRUM’S HOUSE* B\ Ida Wild '»s (( on si able ) 

Drum s House is a stiange anti romantic old building 
inhabited by some amusing and lnteiesting folk of the 
name of Milhnsoc who, having spent most of then lives at 
the gaining tables, resolve to retire to their lonely ancestral 
resident e for the sake of two attractive daughters r Ihc 
Millmcocs are delightful company, and their family con- 
versation promises well in the first few chapters Papa 
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and Mamma die an amiable couple and the leader will 
probably settle down m his chair with an expectant smile 
on his fate ihc county fainilus rtfusc to countenance 
the. Millintots, but I*Tp.i rises to the occasion and renovates 
lilt ancient parish i hurt li the disuse of whuh has compelled 
Hie inhabitants to worship at a distmt shrine One begins 
to anticipate some amusing situations, partn ulaily when 
the choice ot the new \ ic u is being made Suddenly, 
however, the storv turns to tragedy Barbara, the most 
winsome of the Millmcocs, who has already been secretly 
wedded to a ratliei umomantic larnicr, falls a victim to 
the dial ms of Hil new Vital (a scll-coiisc urns png) who has 
married a Professor's daughtei Kvcutunlly they are 
found dead in eatli others arms m a burned chapel Ihc 
ittnouemrHl leaves us entirely unmoved, we arc sorry' to 
sij Barbara is far too (.harming a heroine to have 
sue climbed to the Rev brnost Lrawshay We fed that 
Miss Wild might have written a clever and captivating 
sock ty novt 1 luit unfortunately hei gifts arc not displayed 
to advantage in this strangely constructed story 


TTb e Bookman’s {Table. 

LORD LISTER: HIS LIFE AND WORK* Bv G T. 

Wrench, M I> net (I Fisher I'nw n ) 

Among .ill biogiaphics one would perhaps expect that of 
a medical man to he the most technical , and particularly 
so when the author tickings to the same profession .ls Iuh 
subjet t Those readers who take up Dr Wreiit h’s book, 
in .min ipation of finding in it a good deal of " shop ” will 
he justified Seeing also that Loid 1 Aster gave to the world 
the antiseptic method in its highcsL foim, readers will 
probably look for much about decay, gangrene, and such 
terms of evil imporL Hfire again they will be correct 
Yet anyone who, on account of these expectations, refused 
to open " Lortl Lister His Life and Work" would miss 
an interesting volume It is well worth while to struggle 
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Napoloos In Exile at Elba, 1614*1615 

By Norwood Young With a chapter mi lilt* Inmngraphv »f Napoli-on nt 
Elba, by A M Hroadlky ppmy Hvo, cloth Mill, with mlmiiiil hruiitKpu.(C 
and fifty illustration* Irum the. collet tion of A M Hruulhv ah ml 

The Queens of Aragon t Ther Lives and lime« 

By E L Mmon Deiuy fivo. Illustrated, lCs net 

Prince** and Queen of England c The Life of Mary II 
By Mary F Sasdara. D*mv8vn. lllmtratr I, 1(1% nt 

Maximilian, the Dreamer. Holy Roman Emperor, 
1459 IS*9 Uy Cun imtofh kk IIarf lit 111 > 8 vo llluilralul with 
photogravure plate i, 12s 01 not 

A Vagabond Courtier (Baron von Pullnitz) 

Bv Fihth l ? (lirilPil, F R IIirtS 1 wu volunu >», ih iii> Hvo 1 llu-.tr i ltd. 
Hi net . 

The Romance of an Elderly Poet 

A Hitherto Unknown Llixptir in tin Lib ol fiimrgi (ribbr It. A M 
Bmoadlvy and Waiti R JhRROLM Demy Hvo Illuttra h d, 10- 01 net 

Famous Artist* and Their Models 

Bv Dr Akg to S Raiioport Dunv 8 u Illustrated, 10s nt t 

A Woman'* Winter in Africa 

BvtiiARnrrr t aukroy lliinv Hvo i luth gilt illustmti d with rrpm- 
dactfmihol alxjul IfiO phntogr iplis taken b\ thi aiillmi mil punted llinnigluiut 
on .irt p ip, r, 11% 6d in t. 

A History of Penal Methods 

BvtiKiKb. l\ri,M \ JMuyHvu. 10 i lid ml 

Remarkable Women of France (1431-1749) 

By Ln ul Cut Andhlw L 1* Haci, vm>, DSO limn fix** llluxti itnf, 
10- nit 

A Winter in India 

By A mmimai ij 11 Shins Laim iiuhii h^i With 1 >10 illu-ti ittnn ,(li lift 

The European In India 

|1> 11 Hfkvf Y( lndi in rtkgrapl*, ntind) lllu^ti iliil, 12- Ad nit 

August Strindberg: I lie spun of l<r\ nit 

Stinln- mil mi pn-ssit ills l»\ ] 1 iM) ai Haiii in l rowii 8\n lllu-tr itwl, 
Os ml 

Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition 

U> Ramii Sauaiini l»im\ H\n Hill tr iteil. 111-. net 

Gaiety and George Grosamlth 

Kindmii Ki flections ot an Apivsth of llusun D\ Stanli \ NaiHiii 
C row n 8* c Fully llliistr ilcri, fis n< i 

More About Collecting 

llv Sir | amr* \ r XALL-, M I* 1 irgi < Inwii8n« Until Kill, With iIksuI 1U0 
illustrations fis n> | 

Paul's Slmplicode 

( low II H •> Clotli, net A simpli ind thnnuiglilv prnln<tl md 
cfht.lt nt 1 1 . ■ t< foi tin IIM of Tliis tilt i- rnilKi Hits, i tf A bi nlein i in I wont 

Louis XI. and Charles the Bold 

Hv La nt C.ol AnuhiwC I 1 Had arp,1)SO IjmhvBv" llliMritcd, 10 net 

Polly Peachum 

lli< Mon oil iviiii 1 1 1 uton Dm h«.s n| Hoi Lon, n <1 " The lli|u;ii - Open*' 
Uv ( ii a R L i-s L Pfahck IXntv 8\u Illustmti d, lA- m t 

The Insanity of Genius 

and tin < a nml lin *|ti ihtv m Human I uult\ riiv-inlogn illv l oiisnti ml Hi 
J h Nishi-i Sixth tint \t w pi lit mil with ui IntnHliii lion h\ Dr IUhnanii 

UuLLANM N LrOWIlHxil flN lilt 

A Queen of Tragedy 

Hit Koinuuf ot llxrmiiTK Clarion tin rh it 1 i ;hti i util I rntnr\ 
Tiigidinin II KPNiiNirK Hayi m iNmvIvn I'lu.lr lied 

A Tour Through South America 

H\ \ S Iuhkkmi Dtin\ 8vo. ( loth gilt profuiu 1\ illu-ti insl, Us id mt 


BOYS' AND GIRLS’ BOOKS 

liilitid b> AL 1 KLI) II Mil 1 S 

Largi crown Avo 384 jukis, (ull> llliistr did, li imlsoim doth gilt, fully gill, 
Sa.< uh 

Twlit Ufa and Death m> Sr* md Shore 
Heroines of tba Home anti tin Wtir'd ol Dut\ 

A Book of Bravo Boys nil thi Woild Oxir 
A Book of Bravo Girls at Hcmw mid Ahrmd 
lo tha Taath of Advaoturo Lp ami Down tin W n Id 
In I ho Lioa*s Mouth. 1 httc lights with Wi’d Mm, \\i 1 Animals and 
W il«l N iturc 

Whara Holy Calls or Danger. Be oidtof Coiingi and \dv. ntiiii tor Ur J - 

A Garland of Verse for Yousuf People rditnl l.\ \iprid II Mills 
I t iiu’r mu i tilth gilt, 2s. fid, m t 

A mlln lion of vit-i tor rlukln n, imdc to sitn.l> tin Kipiiii im nl- ot aMkuiI 
md h< him Si vti In foil h s ui attiinpt 1 ms ii nia«k to umr in one \ > diitii* 
bull aw nli ritigi of pntis it %•» small a prut. 

Veraes 

U\ Dolp \\ l llardit With Photogravure 1* ronti-pic ■ I'iihi.I* flit net 
C loth, 2.- Oil ii. l 

The Cornish Coast and Moors 

Uv A <• Follioti Siokfs IX mj fix u With M ipt mil I Ml illu^tr itions 
from pluitugr ipli**, i loth 5* m t 

THE ABC SERIES 

An 1 xiipiniN.il I in* Sent- ot H.mkt T inn (■••wiiMxn 1 ulh Itlu-iraliil 
5a e ii h in t 

ABC of Japanese Arr I I' Hi ax km* 4tK> pagi- l'»0 Imp .mj about 
100 Inlt tom lllu-trations 


AHC About Colleeliefl («rd 1 ditmn) Sir |amfs Wa i M P (him 
l Iin ks I nut- Hook , 1 1 < tuu-, Fin nitim \iolm • t* Profuse ly il'imiratcd 
A I C of Colleetleg Old English China. I r Hiaxk'K Nunn khi 
I nn s uni 111 p i^c. ol h il ttoin illusti ition- 

A K C of Colleet mg Old English PoUcry II Hi xu k 4 ( 1 1 line and 
92 |Uir.(i] lull tom illu-li itions 

ABC Guide to Mythology. Hllpk A t lakki Profu « '\ illu-ti itnl 
A B C of Artisiie Photography, llhisintcil A I Axrni Rem 
ABC Guide to Music. llhMralcI D e.Kro.,k> Mas.in 
A B C Goade to Pictures. Hlastiiliil ( lurua II (*m\ 

A BC Guide to American History. H W I isos 
A B C of Collect ieg Old Coalmeotal Pottery. II It wki r So 


illustritu u 

A B C of English Ceramic An 


1 F Hiackik 1 200 illu-ti ii lima 


THE “EVERYDAY” SERIES 

The Everyday Vegetable Hook The Everyday Soup Book. 

The Everyday Eeoooatieal Cookery Book. 

The Everyday Pu d ding Book. The Everyday Savoury Book. 

1 irh book « out am* i Kcdpc tor **\rryda\ in lie Lear, uuluding Itluiim 
2t)(h 1 i ( inwii M\ <*, strongly bound 1*. m t • aeb 

The Dlner's-Out Vede Mccum A I'mkeL “What - Wlnt mi Mininrs 
hi I liMihiis of Sonitx - I ui ii t nm-, with liinK on 1 Liquifli, Dn<- \(Ut 
I mini r S|n akniK Stor\ 1 1 llnig,! imsIs and Si ntina ills eii rit. Il\ Ai f-Ri n 
If Mill 4 In I i ip Hvo (i)j b\ fill, i loth bound nmud Lornu-, !«. Ad.»< < 
My Owo Reciter ID Alibi i> II Mills. ( rown So, 1*. in t 
The lIp-to-Date Reciter 6cL m t 
The First Fevonnte Keoiicr 6d ml 

Drewlog-Room hotertatomeots N* w uul Original Monolugiii - liiinlogurs, 
Di ilutucs and Unit t- for Jlmm and ilatfoim um J b mt 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


Youth will br Ssrvkd 

Thb Eves of Aucia 

The Winds of Qod 

Thb Paintbd Lady 

Quadrille Court 

Thb Watbrbd Qardbn 

Hib Magnificence 

Frivolb 

Defiant Diana 

Thb Pit of Connuption 

Hunt thb Slippbr om\ik 

Casberlevs Wife 

Thb Cloak of 8t Martin 

Mns Cray's Past 

A Grey Lifb 

Thb Strollinq Saint 

Chbbrful Craft 

Brinbta at Brishton 

The Cursb of thb Nilb 

Thb 8hb-Wolf 

Columbine at thb Fair 

The Unworthy Pact 

Bravb Brigands 

Thb Adventures of Mortimer 

8o it ib with the Damsel 

Mrs. Brett 

Bound to Bb 


Doll WlLLAKnr 
t llARLF *t ] Pi ARIF 

JIamilion- Drumwunii 
Akxbmla Klxpall 
iFl IL \»AIK 

Malu Shi vi y Kawsun 
A I AxiiIKCun 
Kau Horn 

I I \ Ltd IT CiKI 1 M 
W 1NIFRFH ((RAtlAU 

Mahox Hiifffh (lam W mill ) 

l MTIIFK MlUI I* 
-%RUI\F L.nxiF 

Hlrbi Ml FmIW’FHIUW 
• Kiia 

Kafxri SabAriNi 
K Anoom 

(a \HRIF I 1 I WOi.NIL 
IIOUbLAh SlAllkV 
Maxima. 1 ormunt 
IvATh Horn 
imiumii \ Gkrarii 
Max Wiixr 

Dixon tun Ramskx 

Noha Vxnnf 
M Hamilton 
Wili Hugo 


A Wife OUT OF EOYPT Norma 1 crime H 

The Destiny of Claude Mai Winm 

Sir Galahad OF THE Army Hamilton Drum Mown 

The Strensth of the Hills Hxlliwlli slt unt 

The Honour of the Clintons ak m iai n Maruiali 

The Redeemer Rlna Ikm 

The Fruit of Indiscretion sir wiuiam Magnay 

A Gentlewoman of France Ri^m iiovij-xf 

Gabriel-8 Garden (kil auaik 

Life s Last Gift Loin, m r.uurt 

The Horrible Man (Mi* Harnt.ii 1 ram i - Iorm . k>i frtsun 
Tainted Gold h \uh wiumws 

Cupio*s Caterers W ARM Ml IH 

The Split Peas iiluwn Hu. 

Thb Passion of Kathleen Duveen i 1 Mfauf 

When Satan Ruled i Kam.ik i.ul 

The Secret of the Zenana m \\iwk 

Love Tides l AI T I K \NR *-ilAW 

Black Honey • Kxngir ulll 

Marcelle the Lovable \lh-h Mam.llt 

NOVELS FROM SHAKESPEARE SERIES 

The Merchant of Venice 

(loluirid 1*1 *ti if Hv a Poii'iAR Nouuxt 


STANLEY PAUL 


CO.. 31. ESSEX STREET. LONDON. 
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■with niio's distaste for the horrors of hospital work in order 
to .ippree Kite tlu career of (he man whom Dr Wrench takes 
ns his hero We e.ui have no hesitation in calling the 
author a ht ro-worslupjx 1 In Lister he sees " einphalu ally 
more than a great surgeon far more tlian (he founder 
of modern surgery a gre at plulosophci , \v hose thought 
never de\iated fiom the mitral pioblcm of life” And 
again, 1 in an oven higher sense tliiin of old he w.is a saint ' 
hull jiraise, it might In thought , hut not fulsome Lister 
deserved the titles of tnith philosopher and s.uut 111 the 
practical rather than the nlealistu sense of the words 
*lo some it would seem hard to < all a M\ivnloi .1 saint, 
and Lister made abundant use of vivisection Wc may 
add a third title that ot warimr I lie 1 hampion of anti- 
sepsis was forced to be a tighter , hut, for .ill Ins natural 
courtesy and consult ration with lutn lighting cannot be 
said to have bet 11 against tin gram 1 he opposition and 
abuse which he nut, hist in Glasgow, then in I*dinhurgli, 
and lastly in London, stiried lmn only- to finer etfort His 
life is rcmaikible ten Ins oneness of puipnsi , tenacity and 
faith in lumsilf Not lung shows the last named cpialitv 
b* tter Ilian the stor^ told bv Dr Wfliic h of lum he trit d 
a new expuinu nt 111 tlu course of ail operation on Olive 11 
\ u tona at I< diuburgh He was conlidt 11 1 of success But 
what a nerve it showed 111 lmn to begin 011 his sovereign 1 

‘Ills wi.t, raie smile is s\ect with c rtamtii s,” 

said of him He nle % v one of Ins first Edinburgh patients m 
lus Sonne t “ The 1 Chief ’ Vo be tic r annum < ould In 1 tumid 
for a medical hero than certainty It is strange that ui 
idea lias flourished — perhaps still flouiislus -that lister 
aas a Scot Di Wrench u.irratcs that old) icceully 
one of the nuist clistinguishe d surgeons • if our time summed 
up his impression of Lister to me as .1 man who, 1 ham mg 
on a great disc oven, pushed it with tlu p rtm.u itv of a 
Sc ote liman ' And, all the tunc 1 istc r was born 111 Upton 
Lane, West Haul, being the soil am! gi .unison oi London 
wine-HUTcliants Tlic listers were also Ouaktis and to 

4 ~ 

tlic combination of profession ami religion was din that 
atmosphere in which the boy was brought up of ‘ tmnfoil- 
able afil ucncc, earnest faith, and practical goodwill 1 Tt 
is worthy of note that lus t.iiij da vs vveic uuiisuaflv h.ipp\ 
and bonne , in coinpLUson with the jiupular idea about tlu 
lieginniugs of gCMUiis Joseph Lister Ln ought lus tioublcs 
njxin himstlf later when lie &Lailcd to battle for the theory 
wine h, at the age. of fittv two, he. foued tlu woild to at ct jit 


LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. Ih Mr 

\\ h ( h fiord I 1I1I1011 j-. o«l net it unstable ) 

It is not often that one ean give so 1 01 dial a wc lc 

H published after twcutv Vcais as h du to 
* Love falters ot a World I \ W 0111 in Mrs ( Ji fiord has 
unlocked the secrets of the heart of tally womanhood with 
a sure understanding and with an almost ruthless frank 
mss We admit that girls, at a tcitain stage in the ir 
development, an in love with love lx few ever tlu\ have 
nut with a luvu and, in that uncritical jxnnd, they are. 
liable to invest an unworthy material object with the 
qualities foi which tlu 11 he aits crave Hut, with all ie spe c t 
to Mrs C lilford, the spirit of lonunu is just as strong, 
though possibly not so < one e titrated in the heart of the 
young man as m tint of the young woman lie has, or 
rather had, at tlu tune this hook was first published, more 
distractions and le.s leisure to indulge m love s 'voung 
dream than his sister, who had not the 11 discovered how 
greatly she could van the monotony of he r life t>v abandon- 
ing her tiaditional dept ude ntc and sc c lusion Mrs C hfford 
deals cluellv with the wasic and disillusion me nt of girlhood's 
devotion before that girlhood has developed into worldly 
womanhood r l he author is passionately cm the sitle of 
her sex, and small blame to her if she have chosen un- 
favourable s]x;cimcns of men Here is a bit l.ikcn at 
random, but fanly representative of the 1 whole 

She — “ We hod our summer day, dear, and it was good 
to live through , but now, go to your cousin Nell, contest 


Carpet h, see to your tenants and good-bye Yes, good- 
bye, dear Englishman Only our own country could have 
grown you , and in a measure J am proud of you as I am 
of .ill its otlu r goodly products But for warmth and sun- 
shine one goes to other lands than ours For love and happi- 
ness I at least must go 1 o other hearts th*in yours Better 
for you that it is so, for 1 should have tried you soiely ” 

He — " 1 think you are vexed with me because I told you 
frankly that if y ou would not have me 1 should tiy my luck 
w ith Ne 11 But you can t expci t me 1 to keep single because 
> mi don't think mu lively enough to marry yourself I am 
gMting on — thirty-six next January — quite time that I 
settled down 1 feel 1 h.it 1 ought to do so , bedsides, if I 
wait too long no one will have me Of course, it is easy 
e noiigh to talk as vein do, but, take my word for it your 
feelings are 1 not what is wanted for daily life Ihey are 
all very vvcdl in the liooks you have got yourself into the 
habit of residing, but they won't work outside the covers in 
which von find tlum I don t lielie ve in Darwin, as \ou 
know Not that l ever read much of him, I confess, but I 
made out wh.it he was up to pretty we 11 , c lc ” 

THE CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN SPAIN Bv C 

(*asc|uoiii« I but lev (Mrs Walter M (.alhrJiui) <»*. mt 

(W 1 1 in r 1 auric ) 

Mrs Walter M Gallic hail is an authont) on Spain as 
well .is on the Woman question , and this is bv no means 
lift first book alMiut lhal country and its art features, 
* 1 lungs Sex n in Spain, Spam Ke\ isiti.il , 11 and Moorish 
Cities m Spain " ale all wdl known and destrv cell) popular 
ivoiks and this latest book Irom lie 1 is e liarac tensed bv the 
ell inn and grate of its predec e*ssnis Mis tiallichau uiitcs 
well , and she has the power to amuse enthusiasm 011 the 1 
subjects about which she* he 1st If is an e iillnisi.isl Tc> 
genciJt * 1 mteiisl and cMitliiisiasm 111 tlu cathedrals of 
Southern Sp.1111 on the part ot one who has nevii seen them 
is not «m cms\ task but Mrs (i.dlu h.111 stuceeds 111 this, as 
slu doubtless also siits.ee ds 111 liiteie sting and intorming 
those who have* studied the eiilrammg sublets .it first 
hand I lu work is « onipuhciiMve dealing not milv with 



Pamplona Cathedral. 

1 roni 11 The Cathcduly of Stillborn S|u»ln.’ by Ganjuaine Hartley 
(Werner Laurie). 
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T. WERNER L AURIE, LTD . 

A Selection from the 

AUTUMN LIST, 1913. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF OSCAR WILDE. 

Mason a \ ols 25/- net 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 

Mits Reginald dp Kovpn 24/- ncl 

GOLDWIN SMITH. HIS LIFE AND OPINIONS. 

Ahnoid Haultain 18/- ncl 

AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. Mmtrk i Grower Moowi . C B 

16/- ncl 

LITTLE JOURNEYINGS IN CHINA Mary Gai nt 

IS/- net 

THROUGH UNKNOWN NIGERIA j<».n 1< Kapiiai I 

15/- IK 1 

THE LOG OF A ROLLING STONE. Ill \RY \rtiii t r 

Broom t 12/6 net 

CHINA REVOLUTIONIZED, j s 1 hompion 12/6 mt 
CAMP FIRE YARNS OF THE LOST LEGION. 

Cm Hamilton-Brown* 12/6 m l 

MY BOHEMIAN DAYS IN PARIS, jn..s m )■»«> 

10/6 n< t 

THE CONQUEST OF THE DESERT. 

M xcddnai t>, M S \gr , Si 1» , I’li l> 7/6 mt 

IN SPAIN WITH PEGGY. \ (aOKims \\ \isn\ 7/6 net 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF SPIRITUALISM. 

11LRLW AR1) A AKKiNt.roN 7/6 net 

THE PATHOS OF DISTANCE, j \mfn lit m klr 7/6 net 

WET MAGIG. 1 Klsbii Author of lht Treasure 

Seekers «/. 

FIRST STEPS IN COLLECTING. t.nvcr Vallois 6/- mt 

ALL ABOUT POSTAGE STAMPS. 1 kld j 

6 - net 

STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. t ompk ti III one volume 

(iL\ms Davidson 6- mt 


HOW TO BECOME AN ALPINIST. 

THE HANDY BOY. a Nl. i % h « . 
MRS. EDWARDS' COOKERY BOOK. 
ATLANTIS. GrRIIARl Havptmwn 


1 Bl Ul INtall \M 

6 - net 
6 - net 


Si \M l \ Pori \i 
6 - 


6 /- mt 
6 /- 

THE WAY OF THE CARDINES. 

Ill \Tl 

TANTALUS. B\ the \uthorof 11 I lit \d ventures nt John 
Johns " 6 - 

THE LAND OF THE SPIRIT, im.w VS LSON l'vt.l 
THE NIGHT OF MEMORY. 1 i>vis» » i>'\mn vr 

THE FURNACE OF YOUTH. J S Kill CMYK 6/- 
SOUTH SEA SHIPMATES. j....n Arthur JIakkv 6/- 


THE CURSL Ffr.us lllJMl 
THE SHADOW OF EVIL C AK1 ION Da\V* 
AN UNFINISHED SONG. m.<s oho.m 
JOURNEY’S END. Katjiakim Tv nan 
LOVE AND LOVERS. Okmf Bali- oik 


6 /- 
6 /- 

3/6 

6 ; - 

3/6 net 

Vivian 
3/6 net 

ROYAL 

2/6 net 

LOVE AND £200 A YEAR. Mrs Aiikkd Pkac.a 

2/- net 

HOW TO BECOME EFFICIENT. T Sharper Know lson 

1/- net 

CHANCE IN CHAINS. Guy Thorne 1/- net 


GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 

Brandon 

HOW TO WIN AT AUCTION BRIDGE. 

SPADES.” “ Cot-Cavendish m 


A SELECTION FROM 

Mr. NASH’S Autumn List. 


THINGS I REMEMBER 

By FREDERICK TOWNSCNI) MARTIN 10/6 net, 
A volume of pleasant and Interesting recollections by a 
well-known figure In Society 

{Ready middle of OUober) 

MORE ABOUT KING EDWARD 

By EDWARD LLGGE. Author of “ KIur Edward In 
Ills True Colours" 10/- net 

( Ready middle of October ) 

THE PRESS-GANG AF 5iSfi5 K £ ND 

By J R HUTCHINSON lO/B net 
A racy and vivid account of the practice of pressing 
men Into the Navy, chiefly during the exciting period of 
the 18th century. 

THE M OXFORD BOOK OF 

ENGLISH VERSE '1340- 1913) 

Presented by A SI QUART WALKER 3/6 net 
An amusing parody of the Oxford Book of English Verse 

THE EMPRESS OF THE 

BALKANS. A Drama In Three Acta. 

By H M KINO NICHOI AS Oh MONTENEGRO 
3/6 net 

MY LADY of the CHIMNEY- 
CORNER 

By ALEXANDER IRVINL (Author of “ From the 
Bottom Up 3/6 net 

“This lmok,” savs the Author in a fureuoid, "is the 
tom manuscript of tin most beaut ilul lift* 1 tvti knew ’ 
(Ins mothers) Mrs. lrviilt was an Jnsli pea .ant 
woman with a great heart niul great spiritual insight, 
and Mr lrvim s beautiful tribute retails Barnes 
'* Margaret Ogilvie " 


FICTION. 

MARCEL PROVOST'S GREAT NOVEL 

GUARDIAN ANGELS 

By MARCEL PRTVOSr, Member of the Atademic 
Pran^alse, Officer of the Legion of Honour 

0> 

1 \er\ mairu.il woman might to read tins book, if onlv to hr 
forewarned against a danger that ma\ urn da\ invade her 
m own home 


RUNNING SANDS (2nd Imp.) 

B> REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 0/- 

(Aoiftior ot “Daughters of ]«liint«I *1 

The THOUSANDTH WOMAN (SSL) 

By E W HORNUNti 8/6 n t 

(Author of Kalllr"* ) 

ELLEN ADAIR By FREDERICK NIVEN. 8> 

MY ENEMY JONES 

By ROBERT BARR 8>8 ncl 

RAVEN. V.C. »■>« i»p-> 

By CORAUF STANTON <S IILATII IIOSKEN 8 /- 

THE GRELL MYSTERY (2nd Imp.) 

By FRANK FROES1 8 /- 

PERRIS of the CHERRY-TREES 

By J S TLETCHER. 8 /- 
EVsMgh Nash. 36. King St.. Count Garden. W.C. 


WEINER Ulan, Lift, CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON. 
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the history and the architecture 0/ the cathedrals but giving 
particulars as to the bishops, rulers, and others personally 
identified with them Ihcsc particulars are never dull, 
and they are conveyed in an easy manner far removed 
from thal of the sheer informer An Introductory Sketch 
outlines the scope of the work, and has many noteworthy 
remarks A point is that the cathedrals are, almost without 
exception, so hemmed m with buildings that it is difficult 
to approach them io many this may seem a disad- 
vantage , but the Spaniard lias no understanding of the 
northerner’s love of solitude, and the cluin lies are placed 
m the midst of the towns Mrs Gallic lian says that if 
this dillicultv of \iew is to be deplored, it may yet be said 
that it is not of siuh disadvantage .is at first it would 
appear to be In Spain the rhutth buildings .ire always 
in harmony with the landscape Almost .ill the towns are 
dramatic. illy built upon a lull, and the prominent feature 
presented by the outline of the cathedral at .1 distance 
causes it to appear as a crown to the buildings around, 
which form, as it were, a pedestal to its using steeples 
and domes J he steeples with which almost t\cry Spanish 
church is adorned are externally then finest features, and 
they give a character to the appearance of the town as 
beautiful as it is truly native and Spanish I he Spanish 
cathedrals arc open all day lluy still are, in a wry 
special sense, the churches of the people j he book is 
illustrated by admirable photographs 

OLIVIA’S LATCHKEY By Hubert Bland 2s net (I 
Wc rncr Laurie ) 

Mr Bland, with his unfailing sense of humour will forgive 
ns the remark that he and his Olivia rather remind us of 
the conjuror with an ac c omplished puppet on his lap It 
is true that lie sets out to be a kind of set lilar fat her- con- 
fessor breathing worldly maxims to the ears of a fair and 
impress onablc penitent of twenty -three He answers her 
appeal for advice about latchke\s and marriage, and ends 
by conceding her boih for then is a murmur of wedding- 
bells and the registry office about the concluding letter 
of the c orrespon delict , and he can hardly deny Ins fair 
client the libcrtv of a lat< hkey in face of lus own liberal 
professions But the book with all its cleverness, is slight 
in the extreme , and this is the chief impiessimi it leaves on 
us, if we except its air of intelkctu.il gaiety It sa\s a ft w 
profound Hungs, but sa\s them m a bamboo/tiug wav, 
and though Olivia seems to relish it and was doubtless 
created for the purport wt could find it in our hearts to 
prophesy tint she would come to complain of it as tr\i ig 
dflci a year 01 two Still wc hope foi tin best, cs i*cial 
if the .nithoi cotib mplatcs a scqiu .1 in Ur -liape of O’ivii 
married 

MEN AND RAILS By Bow land hennex its net (Fisher 
Unwin ) 

Mr Kcnnc\ explains at the outset that he lias written 
tins book from " a desiie to state the cast for a more 
tational treatment of railway problems i£ the hope that 
it will lead 1o a molt humane treatment of railwaynien ” 
llis own peisoual experience m bygone da\s as a railway 
worker in fcuu w.lis spent ' m capacities varying train 
that of stable bo\ to shunter ” not only explains Mr 
Kenney's standpoint tint is n sponsible for some very 
vivid descriptions of tin luidslup and dangers attendant 
on yard shunting b\ means of capstans (driven by hydraulic, 
pressure) and hempen lopes The official rules for protec- 
tion against icadcut-* weir systematic ally disregarded 
“I broke the rules c very dav and all (inv,” writes Mr 
Kenney* *' Wc had to accomplish a certain amount of 
work 111 a given time, and to do this il was impossible to 
keep them # On one m casioii the capstan was worked, 
“ on a most dangerous crossing, part of the time in a blind- 
ing snowstorm, from six o’cloc k on Friday morning to 
two o'clock on Saturday afternoon, without a break except 
for meals I was then getting 19s for a week's work of 
seventy-two hours, and overtime p^d for at ordinary time 
rate M No wonder Mr Kenney, with tliese memories, 
contends so stoutly for the welfare of railwaymen. But 


n* 1 



Mr. Rowland Kenney. 


the personal element, if the most interesting, is the smallest 
part of " Men and Kails ” Hie book is really a tremendous 
indictment of railway management, and of the attitude 
fiom the first of Parliament and the nation towards the 
railways Statistics are given by railwaymon's hours and 
wages, and of the numbers —workmen not passengers — 
killed and manned on the line I here are several historical 
chapters dealing with Kailwav Origins in Knglniid, the 
formation of the rail wav men’s track union, and the recent 
strikes I he way out of tlie present distress is m Mr 
Kenney’s view not so ninth railway nationalization as 
" Guild Socialism " the ownership of the railwavs vested 
in the State, while a guild - covering the whole of tlu laUwr 
requires I for rail wav woiking — " would be responsible for 
tin earning on of the industry' " But this admittedly 19 
* too big for present achievement " 


WILD LIFE IN WALES. Bv George Bnlam ros Oil net. 
([•rank l'.ihucr ) 

With the straggling village of Llanuwc hlly-n m Merio- 
nethshire, as his headquarters, Mi George Bnlam made 
excursions into the surrounding country, studying nature 
and the wild life of the fields and woods and mountain 
sides, of tlu lake sand streams, incidentally observing the 
characters and customs of the human dwellers hi the 
little known district over which his wranderings extended. 
He gives a most interesting account of his studies of bird- 
life and into the habits of fisli, especially* those that inhabit 
the waters of Bala Lake His descriptions of scenery 
and of the ways of tlie primitive Welsh people in those 
parts arc admirable , and the sportsman and the student of 
natuial history will find ihat Jus patient and careful observa- 
tion of the fumed and feathered creatures, who were the 
mam object of his quest, has enabled him to make valuable 
additions to the general stock of knowledge about them 
1 he volume is lavishly illustrated by a senes of excellent 
photographs 


THE SOUL OF A DOLL AND POEMS By K ( s p ,era. 

2s f»rl not (( liapman & Hall ) 

In his three earlier volumes Mr K C Spiers showed 
not only the power to create striking imagery and fine 
phrases, but also the faculty for presenting a dramatic 
situation 111 a vivid manner His new volume is not. 
therefore, a xurpnse , it is only a fulfilment of his earlier 
promise Here he treads with constant foot the heights 
reached only occasionally in “ Guido and Veronica " had 
" Durante and Selvaggia " Indeed Mr Spiers has nowhere 
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ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS. 



Increasing the size of the 
G.W. “ Elastic " Bookcase 

is a very simple matter to those who already possess 
a few Globe- Wernicke ‘ Elastic. ” Bookcase l j nits, 
and the shapr of the Bookcase can also lie altered 
just as casilx by a re-arrangement of the l T mts 
This Bookcase has m.iny other arhaiitages o\er the 
ordinary fixed -sized kind — it is ahvay & complete, hut 
never finished Whv not wrili for a copy of Booklet 
iS B and read all about it * 

Packing Free. Oidcrs ol £2 Carriage Paid 

to any Goods Station in llu British Isles 

5he 9lobc-Vcrt)ickc Qo. 

Offue and 1 tbrary J nrntthen 

44 HOLBORN VIADUCT. MINDON, E.C. 

R2 VICTORIA ST.. S.W. i 98 BISHOFSGATR. E.C. 
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‘Koh-i-noor’ 
POCKET PENCILS 


See this new line. 
The Indestructible 
Enamel Pencil. An 
ideal Pencil for 
Presentation purposes. 

In five exquisite colourings White, 

Red, Rose, Blue, Green, fitted at end 
with sharpener, as Illustrated Being 
made by a patent process the enamel will 
not scratch Fitted with the famous 
4 Koh-i-n oor * lead, 7/o each 

4 Koh-i noor ' Pocket Pencils are made 
in many novel and charming st\les. From 
9d. each Ask your Stationer to show 
you the complete series 

last Free from I- Kl JIARIUMI ill ltd, 
Koh'i noDr House, Kings way, Guidon, \V (\ 

^ ■> 

Note the Sharpener at the end. 
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I>rr\ iimsly attained the sinewy strength of diction and the 
depth of thought which is shown in his fine poem ” T he 
Madness of Launcolot 11 It is J ennysoman only in the 
remote sense that any one who follows Malory and can 
tell a story admirably may be somewhat absurdly called a 
follower of 1 eunyson The Arthurian legends are our great 
national storehouse' and it would l>e little short of a calamity 
if others were to be deterred from using them for fear thev 
may be called imitators of I ennvson I he storv of 
Launcclot's madness lias, moreover not be cn dealt with by 
Tenn\son, and, full of human passim i and ol tine adventure , 
though it is, is less known than most of the stones I auncelot 
was led unknowingly into an often* t against the Queen, and 
she in her rage forbade Imn e\ er to tonu into her sight again 
Laun colot losing his reason for vcr\ grief, left the ( ourt 
and wandered over Hie l.md \nd then those about the 
Queen — ' the silk ones with the jungle < \es " - 

* 3 sought the morrow morn to read unread. 

The Qinsjn's deaf, dumb, and pis-aon-burying lace, 

\ml fading, spread abroad the latest tale 
Of I aunrclot’s golden guilt , then vied to add 
The coloured circumstance, as is the wont 
Of those who paint adultcrv with desire'' 

lliestor\ is told with gie.it dignity and powei, and it would 
be difficult to know where to look for its ccpial in contem- 
porary yeise In I lie Soul of a l>oU " winch giyes its 
name to the volume, Mr Spurs lias clcall wiLh a modern 
subject which restricts him to more prosaic language and 
imagery than do the romantic and mediaeval themes he has 
hitherto chosen In this sober garb lie tells a story' of 
human passion and iharactci by which it is impossible not 
to be profound] v impressed We have nut space to speak 
of the other poems in Mr Spicis’ book * I lie J oilers ” has 
fine stanzas, and there aie some good ly iks, though on the 
whole, we like Mr Spiers bcltc i on the 'cello than upon the 
guitar or the tambourine If lie tan wntc poems like this 
of Launcelot, and plays .is strong as J he Soul of a Dull ” 
lie need not, however, trouble himself about either of these 
latter instruments 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BORROW AND FITZGERALD. 

Bv Morley Adams #» s net (Jarrold A Sons ) 

In the spring of tlu \ear Mr Mm lev \dams set out 
on a pilgrimage through Last Vngha, and Iu has gathered 
into this substantial volume a delightfully gossipy utord 
of the places hi visited, the persons he 1 saw, the legends 
anel histoiy and folk-lore he pic keel up m his wanderings 
over the guat sticlih of coiintty lying Indue cn the Stom 
and tlu Wash lioni time lo tune and from place to 
place, lie takes you with him in the footsteps of Borrow 
Fit /Gerald, Bernard Barton Crabbc Cow per, Sn Thomas 
Brow ue Robert Bloomfield, and many another One 
wnshes Mr Adams could have given us a little more about 
that shyest of authors, Silent Mr mm an, who lived in 
FitzGciald s Wood budge , but there is so much, and so 
much tliat is interesting in the book that we are in no 
mood to hud fault with it in such matters Its main 
purpose was with Borrow anel Fit/Gcrald, and it lias 
gathered up reminiscences of them, and fulfils this puiposc 
in the pleasantest possible way To Fast Anglia belongs 
the remarkable story- of Margate I Cate hpole and you have 
a full narration of this , and the same district sceins to 
lm\ r e had more than its share of unfortunate witches, 
and the anci dotes and chronicles about many of these add 
much to the interest of the book There is admirable 
discourse of folk legends of quaint bizarre birth and 
marriage custom-*, of local ghosts and, when you come 
to Mousehole! Heath, something ol the peasant rising undci 
that great tanner, Robert Kett in the fifteenth century 
Mr Morley Adams has done lus yvork in the right spirit 
of enthusiasm, and lie lias done it well His enter. aining 
chapters are illustrated with thirty excellent photographs 

“ T 


Dotes on Dew JSoohs. 


MUSKS HODDLK & STOUGHTON. 

Those who hope to find lietwecn the covers of Miss E. 
Sliackclford'b novel— The Juraplng-Off Place (6s )— a story as 
enticing and uncommon as the title suggests, will have their 
hopes more than realized The people vve are introduced to in 
the tale are each and eveiy one of them exceedingly well drawn, 
so that we are jnlensded m each one from their first appearance 
" Most people marry an individual But I didn’t — I married 
a grandmother, a father, a brother, a sister, a huge brown stone 
house stuffed with flic Civil War period of marble-topped furni- 
ture Xml then, too, I m.uried a few choice odds and ends like 
an established icligmn, the same old housekeeper whether l 
liked her nr not, regular hours, and a * proper idea of chat ’ ” 
ruminates young Mr-* I \anstnn, after she lias run away from 
it all (the a it 1 including her hiisltand) She is proud, lie is 
prouder, and lus people are proudest of all, and so she stay's 
away and become * exceedingly bored with life altogether and 
verv listless * \uu luvo simply got to take a better hold on 
hlo,” her physician fairly storms at her, and persuades her at 
length to gel right away from the artilieial atmosphere in which 
she lives iu New \ ork and go to the jumping-off place — a 
mining camp at Montana, where she rents a pretty little furnished 
bungalow high up on 1 opjicr llill \nd then, when she walks 
down the hill into the town she discovers the very last person 
in the world that she e\pnt nl to meet l he plot is detulcdlv 
uncommon and entertaining, and the autlioi s st\|e is easy, 
sympathetic, excpusiUly ckuiity 

MPSSRS IIOLDI \ A HXKDIXGIIVM 

In Love’s Victory (os ) Miss Gciliudt* Hollis proves that 
she is literally - on the side nl the angels, but it is a pity that 
her study of tin c h.iiarlct of a girl bruught up " free from see- 
tauan ot puiist letters, * and unshackled h\ treed and dogma,” 
should end .i gonel dial more weakly Ilian it begins Ilovvevei, 
if is a w 1 11- w rit tc ii ami ipuft tcidahlr hook, and we arc entirely 
in accord with the lesson it inculcate •» 

Anne of the Marshland, bv Ihc lion Mrs Julian Bvug (Os) 
is a second edition ol a nov el w Inc h was originally published under 
another title, and has been now almost entirely n. -written It is 
a strong and powerful dram t, realistic and lather sombre, 
embodying a close study ol siveral w ell-differentia ted types ol 
charactei, the best ol which is that of Xnne s amiable, stupid, 
and deluded husband, who is drawn in with assurance and 
sympathy Although not altogclliu a pleasant book, it is one 
which well repays re idmg 

Ml SSUS JOHN I UNO LID 

T hr work of Mis*. I Ion nee Warden is always rcadabk , and her 
latest novel. Love’s Sentinel (i- ) is no cxuption to the ruli 
the plot centres around tin marital Doubles of a High ( hureh 
clergyman who is tucked inlo in airy mg i woman for whom In 
docs not can, while his heart Js engaged c 1st w hue However, 
all ionics right in the* end, m spite ot the machmat ions ot a very 
elhcient villamcss 

Mr (or, more pmUihly, Mins) 1 D Ileiulersou's An Officer 

and a (6 *. ) Ii.ln some fairly giHiet dialogue not unskilfully 

managed, but in other respeets is less atti.uliv* It is an 
amateurish story at licst Light Lingers and Dark Lyes 
(6s ) by \ jure ill t oilier is also amateurish these aie Initli tirst 
novels — but its naive ly dinit method of narration is not without 
humour, and is decidedly spirited 1 he eoiilcnts of the book, 
which consists of three long stories, ran be guessed from the 
title Mr t ollier’s gilt of straightforward nairativc certainly 
deserves encouragement 

Ml SSRS Mil 1 S A BOON 

In The I hard (Os), Mi II Vaughan-Sawyer tells a dramatic 
and inteiestmg stmy with its sccnr laid in Baluchistan It is 
clear that the author has an expert s know It dgt — of winch lie 
makes excellent use— ot 'the native mind and character while 
his treatment of the superstitions of lus characters has a quiet 
humour which is decidedly attractive A good Stirling tale is 
this, and it is all the latter 1 h cause there is nut a single European 
character of any importance in it 

Ml SSRS SI XNT LY FVUL A CO 

Mr Hamilton Drummond is seem at lus best in Winds Of 
Hod (6s ), a romance very much in the manner of " Treasure 

Island,” excepting that the principal part is played bv a girl 

who is, by- the way, a good deal more capable in a tight corner 
than most liovs would be It is a well-written novel, and, but 
for a few luiigtn urs, the storv is we 11 told and exciting Its readers 
will find a pleasant evening's entertainment before them 
The ABC of Collecting Old Continents Pottery (5s net) 
comes from the pen of Mr J !• Blacker, who ih an expert 
not only in collecting but in the more difficult art of giving 
intelligible advice to amateurs In a convenient space the 
author covers an exceedingly wide held —the whole of Europe 

outside Great Britain, Turkey, Rhodes, Persia, and Damascus 

and lus volume is also very liberally illustrated with over 350 
choice examples 
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Mews. LONGMANS & Co.’s UST 

Completion at Mr. Mlllmle’ work on the Diving Ducks. 

BRITISH DIVING DUCKS. ByJOliNG M1L1A1S, 

FZb, M U O V With many Coloured Photogravure and CollotyiH* 
Plate* by ARCHIBALD IliUKUUKN, O MURKAt DIXON, 11 
GKilNVOLD, and the Author a volumes Impuial ato gilt top 
• 12 12s. net. 

•*• 450 copms only have been prmtad, of which 430 are lor cole I’rospetlMt 
on application. 

REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION 

SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY 
EMBROIDERIES. lly MAKUJ'i 1. IIU IS] I, U H 

With 34 Keprodm-liuii* in Colour, ami other Illustrations in Mom» 
chrome 4 to lOn Ad.net 

••* The present Edition contains 34 Reproductions in colour of most 
beautiful esainplr* ol Needlework Samplers g-ithi ml Irom 1 nglaiul 
and America, dating from tlu iyth to tin mill centuries 

THE REIGN OF HENRY VII. FROM 
CONTEMPORARY SOURCES. win. 

Introduction by Pro! A 1' 1*01 T ARI> three Volumes Vol 1 
Narrative Extracts Crown ttvo 10a Ad net 
*•* VoL 11 — Constitutional, Social, and Economic History. 

I In preparation 

Vol HI — Diplomacy. Ecclesiastical Affairs, and Ireland 

[/» preparation 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT, EARL 

OF CHATHAM. lly BASIL \\ ILL1AMS \\ ill. Portrait*, 
and Maps. a Volumes 8vo 2S» net [Veurl) read) 

LIIEAI LD11 ION. WITH NLW PKUAlOK\ MM II K 

THE LIFE OF JOHN HENRY CARDINAL 

NEWMAN. By W1U KID WARD With = I rontispieccs 
a vole. 8 vo 12a Ad net. 

EIGHTH AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION IN ONI VOI IJMP 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 

CREIGHTON, DP, Oxon. and Camb . sometime 
BUhop of London lly lm Wlbb With * run Uspircr bva As net 

CLIO, A MUSE, AND OTHER ESSAYS, 

LITERARY AND PEDESTRIAN liy G M lurvi i nan 

With Map 8vo 4n.Ad.neL \On \o ember udh 

'CARDUCCI : A Selection of His Poems, 

with Vorne Translations, Notes, and Three Introductory 

Essays H> G L. BICKERS II TH, M A With Portrait 8vu 

10s Ad net 

LOVE TRIUMPHANT AND OTHER 

POEMS By K OIIRIII UYKNLS Kap 4 la 3a 6d Oft 

THE PILGRIM FROM CHICAGO: Being 

more Rambles with an American liy CHRlbUAN ilnuii 
W ith ay Illustrations. b\u 7m. Ad ncL 

POLICY AND PAINT, or Some Incidents in the 
Lives of Dudley Carleton and Peter Pnul Rubens By 

the Authorof * A Life ol Sir Kenehn Digby,” Ac. Bvo 9a net 

OLD TESTAMENT LEGENDS: being 

Slones out of some of the Less-known Apocryphal 
Books of the Old Testament By M R JAMI s p min, 
Vice Chancellor ol th»* Uni varsity of Camlvtdgt. With 10 lllu lrat,ons L>> 
H J FORD Larg* crown Bvo 3s. Ad net 

THh HAMPTON 1 KC1 URhS 1 OR .,13 

THE CHURCH IN ROME IN THE FIRST 

CENTURY. By the Rev GTOROL 1 DMUNUbON MA, 

Vicar at bt Sat lour, Upper Chelae* bvo 7a Ad 1 

Mr. Lang's Christmas Book for 1913. 

THE STRANGE STORY BOOK. i>. >i» lam- 

Rilind by AM)RI VV LANG With 1 2 Col mred IMjIi-. vml i* *»th«r 
Illustrations and Portrait n| Mr Lang Small demy {.ill b>p f As 

NEW FICTION. 

" Cranford come a Bain." — SUNDAY TIMES 

Gmcechurch. h> jch\ awchiCsii shuhu impsksmun as. 

•‘It tt nut to i iuui 1 tJin tliat Mr J >lin Ava. ougli a 1 Gram hiin,h ’ 1 * in 
Its wa>, aa delightful . 1-1 Craul ud, ul wlurh work it triers til >1> rcuunds 
m."— T hb Gloss 

Fsther Gregory ; or Lures and Failures. v ' uken 

*,• I he ->tory of * * /■«/> for I a if urea in India 6a 

» \ peculiarly iritcrrtlu *, *•*«' ud < nr U U unretet \edh ire minrnded 
Mr Wren knows his India will Ii i* a U^tk to hr rc ul ' - 1 ivahiuol Tost 

The Sorrow Stones, iwm\in>ki wiiiivms t rn» n hvo as. 

A Story of H'aI ( miiher/anti Life 
A NOVFL BY A NLW SOUTH Ab RICAN WHITT R 

Dirk : 1 South African, ny annahilla ukuu mar 

t HAND Aa. 

" Wc can unre'AiPilIv r-ongratulate Mm Mir* hand u|un hn lirst tmuk 
We can an heartily t oiiKralulah Smith Alrii a in its i>os.-4"*sion ol mj s\ in pa tin. tu. 
an infrrpvrttr as Mi** Mart hind — f a** i mn 

LONCMANS ' GREEN & CO.p 
39, Paternoster Raw, LONDON, E.C • 


BELL’S NEW 


HI 


OLD ENGLISH CHINA 

By Mrs WILLOUGHBY HODGSON Author of 
" How to Identify Old China,” “ My Own China Book,” 
etc. With 16 plates In colour, 64 in black and white, and ' 
numerous reproductions of the standard Factory Marks, j 
Royal Quarto 25s. net. 

RICHARD WAGNER: Csmpossr of Operas 

By JOHN F RUNCIMAN, Musical Critic to the 
"Saturday Review” Demy 8vo. With Photogravure 
I rontispiccc and other Illustrations 10a. 6d. net. 

A brilliant and Impartial Stud> of the grvit muslci in 'imlairllu il 
enttiiiination ot hi* work*. 

THE COMEDY OF MANNERS 

A History, 1664-1720 liy JOHN PALMbR, sometime 
Scholar of Balllol College, Oxford , Dramatic Critic to the 
"Saturday Review” Demy 8vo. With 12 Illustration". 
10a. 6cL net 

Th> lirst ty lemetir Ktnd\ of the Comedy of Manners ami Its ml i'll* 

In i ontrmporcry hLiori 

HORACE WALPOLE’S WORLD 

A Study of Whig Society fn the XVIlIth Century By 
ALICE 1) GREENWOOD. Demy Bvo With Portraits 
12s. 6d. net 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 

By J HOLLAND ROSE Lilt D , Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge New and cheaper edition 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and Maps and Rians 111 
one volume 6s. net 

"To 5iy lliat Dr Knee ha*, vuillcn tm best lift of N ipnkm Ml 
published is but faint pniu* * / in in 

ENGLI8H CONTEMPORARY OPINION ON 

NAPOLEON 

By F J MacCUNN, B A , late scholar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford Crown 8vo 5s. net 

A thorouph study of thr mule, bd sole of Napulronu rtssTrih, with 
many qtntatlcvia Irom UHitenipoiary suunc*. 

DEMOCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND 

Translated from the I rencli of ANDRh SirGFRIEI) 
With an Introduction by DOWNII S1FWART, and a 
Map Crown 8vo fie. net 

MONTESSORI: Principles and Praotioe 

By F. P CUI VCRWLLL, MA, Fellow and Senior 
lutor, Trinity College, Dublin, Professor of Fducatlon, 
University College, Dublin Crown 8vu, with many Illus- 
trations from special photographs, and a portrait of Dr 
Montesson 3s. 6d. net 

A careful ind thoiough cxaiiilfiaii m of tin no a’ imihixl of l« iduiii; 
and the viewsol its louudfi on sjwmtaucily ami liberty 

THE QUEST SERIES 

ldltedhyG R S M LAD, President of the Quest Society. 
Crown 8vo 2s. 6d. net each 

The S lies, ns it, iiiiih imping, is mti'mlril b i flntsc who nil 

mteresti-d in that suit h fur liuth whuli h is n« vir bc.ni jMirsuisJ with iimre 
knowlcdgi and cnUiusitem than at the pn*n nt day 

FIRST TWO VOLUMES 

THE QUEST OF THE HOLT GRAIL 

By JLSSir L WES TON, Author ol ‘’’(he Leccnd of 
Sir Perceval " 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AHO SURVIVAL 

By JAMES II ItYSLOP, Pli.lJ , LL D , Secretary of 
the Psychical Research Society of America 

TORYISM : A Polltloa I Dialogue 

By KEITH FEfLINO, M A., Student of Christ Church, 
late Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford With a Port-word 
by I L. SMITH, K.C., M P Crown 8vo 2a. fid. net 

Mr 1 liIiiik liiings fourliftun.* lo i*'|»ri "a ul vanoti i^pntsnf JoryiMii 
Tin vdiarunin turn ill Lin burning poll in il rpitslii imiI Hip in. hi- -lluni* 
Rule, larifl Kclimii, Wmiiau biillngc, UirluturL nl iln* Laud, and the 
rrsL, but the pemit of view which is impliTsuw.il bj tie Lone of the 
dhcngJun is nut Uistof the pariis*m ur platfciini 

THE FUTURE OF THE THEATRE 

By JOHN PALMER. M A., sometime Scholar of Balllol 
College, Oxford Crown Bvo. 2s. fid. net 


G. BELL ft SONS, lift, Portugal Street, London, W.C 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 

Tin Full Account of the British Antarctic 
Expedition, 1910-13. 

Ready November 6tli In 2 Volumes 
Roy dl 8 vo . 42fl. net 

Scott’s Last Expedition 

Volume 1. — Being the Journals of 
Captain R. F. Scott, C.V.O^ R.N. 

With a Preface by Sir CI.rMFNTS R MARKHAM, K C B , 
FRS 

Volume 11 — The Reports of the Journeys and Scientific 
Work undertaken by Dr L A WILSON and the Surviving 
Members of the T xpeditfon 

Arranged by LEONARD 1IUXLLY 

With 18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, 4 I acslmlle Papes 
from Captain Suitt s Diary, 200 Illustrations and Maps 

THE WESTERN REBELLION 
OF 1549. 

An Account of the Insurrections in Devonshire and 
Cornwall against religious innovations in the reign 
of Edward VI 

By Mrs I NANCES ROSF-IROUP I R Hist S With 
Illustrations Dciiij Rvo , 14s net 

Katharine Tynan's Reminiscences . 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

By KAIIIAKINI I \ NAN IIINkSON Willi j 
Portrait Deni) Hvo , 10b 6d net 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN SCENE. 

By VIOI m R MARKHAM, Author of “ Smith Africa, 
Past and Present, ' dc Demy Hvo , 7b 6d net 


OLD STANDARDS : South Country 
Sketches. 

By JOHN 1IALSHAM, Aiilhor of •• Idlehurst," 
’‘Lone wood Corner,” di Ciown 8vo , 5» net 

LABOUR, LIFE, AND LITERATURE. 
Memories of Sixty Years. 

By FREDERICK ROGLRS Willi a Portrait Laree 
Post 8vo , 7s 0d net 

THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER. 

By FOURTH FORM Large Post 8vo , 08. net 

THE AUSTRIAN OFFICER AT 
WORK AND AT PLAY. 

By DOROTHEA GERARD (Madame LONOARI) 
OE LONQOARUL ) Willi a I rontlspiece 1 arge 
Post 8vo , 7s. Bd net 

THE RAILWAYS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

By LORI) MONKSWEI.L, I) L . Author of “ French 
Railways," Ac With Illustrations. Demy 8vo , 6s. net 

fOMOON 

SMITH, KLDCR A Co, 1 B. WATSHMO Plaob, 8.W. 


MESSRS. JACK'S 
SELECT LIST 

Autumn and Winter 

By W Bn ACI I THOMAS and A K COLLETT. 
With ,i scries of Reproductions in (.olour from the work 
of Sir Alfred East, R A , Harry Ueiker, C W Furae, 
Buxton Knight, and Haldane Matfall, and nearly 200 
drawings in the text by A. W Seaby One of the most 
charming Nature books ever published Beautifully 
bound. 10s 6d net 

The French Revolution 

By II F B WHFEIFR The senes of 80 Illustrations 
accompanying Mr Wheeler’s fascinating volume form a 
representative collection— undoubtedly the most curious 
and interesting scries ever collected from authentic 
sources Lloth 7s 6d net. 

British Painters; their 

Story and their Art 

By J blKlLUMBF STALE) Contains 24 Repro- 
dmtiuns in full colour of .great masterpieces. The text 
supplies in a clear manner an account of painting and 
painters In Britain from the early days to the present 
(fine A lovely gift book 5s net 

The British Bird Book 

Completion of a great Work 

Edited by F B KIRKMAN, B A (Oxon.), assisted by 
a staff of the most eminent ornithologists 200 Drawings 
in colour by (] E Lodge, A W Seaby, Q E Collins, 
and others 200 Photos by various notable blrd-phoio- 
graphers In 12 sections, at l()s Gd net per section, and 
In 4 volumes, buckram, gilt tops, 36s net per volume. 
Edition i It Lux? (350 copies signed and numbered), at 
21s per section net, and In 4 volumes, half-morocco, 
gilt tups, at £4 4s net per vol 

Leather Yapp Editions 

of the “Masterpieces in 
Colour" Series 

The following are now Issued In artistic leather binding 
at 3s 6d net each — 

1 Burne-Jones 5 Leighton 9 Rossetti 

2 Constable 6 Millais 10 Turner 

3 Gainsborough 7 Rembrandt 11 Watts 

4 Holman Hunt 8 Romney 12 Whistler 

Masterpieces of Music 

Each volume contains a choice selection of music and an 
Illustrated article by Sir Frederic Cowen, Sir C Stanford, 
Sir A C Mackenzie, 1 and on Ronald, dt 1 wo NEW 
VOLUMES In this popular scries WLBER, by O H 
Clutsam . RUBINSTEIN, by Arthur Hervey. Plano 
size, bound, Is 6d net per volume 

The New Encyclopaedia 

In a single volume of 1,800 pages Equal In extent to 
six large volumes Concise Accurate Up-to-date. 
Maps and Illustrations Cloth 7s 6d net 
41 A masterpiece in the art of careful condensation M 

— Ob*ei ter. 


67, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C , tf EDINBURGH. 
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PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 

HPHE KIRRIEMUIR 
EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF J. M. BARRIE 

T H E outstanding event of the autumn publishing 
season will undoubtedly be the publication 
of “ The Kirriemuir Edition of the Works of J. M. 
Barrie ” The production throughout will be on 
the most sumptuous scale All Sir J M Barrie’s 
books are being re-set for this new edition, by 
Messrs Constable and Co , of Edinburgh, and 
printed for them in royal octavo on deckle-edged 
paper The Kirriemuir Edition will be in ten 
volumes, price £6 6s net each set, and will l>e 
strictly limited to one thousand sets The volumes 
will not be sold separately 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 

Q uality street 

BY J. M. BARRIE 

WITH PLATES IN COLOUR AND MANY 
LINE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 

HUGH THOMSON 

Price 1 5s. net. Limited Edition de Luxe i.2 2s net. 



lIODOF.lt & MTOrCJIITON, DONDON, MKW YOltK, TORONTO 
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Cassell's Notable New Publications 


Behind the Veil at the Russian Court 


A Book of Startling Revelations 


By COUNT PAUL VASSILI 


In llni work all (hr notabilities of the Rule an Empire from 1855 up to and mcludmu 1913 inn under review It it a tents of 
njimpxn ol the inner live* of nearly 250 personage* of various ranks and eminence who havr been intimately awnriated with the 
Governmental and initial activities of the Russian Empire during the last siaty years Many secrets are revealed the imp limy 
motives fur many tilings which jieridri the world are laid hare, and the true situation of many thuui*. of whuh hitherto only h rt ay 
data have filtered through, are here told in the unbiased langusne «f unfettenul truth 

With Eight Photogravure Plntes Medium 8vo IBs net 

Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope 


A New Light on her Life and Love Affair* 


By FRANK HAMEL 


Hus votumL contains many interesting new facts Fifty years after the publication of Dr Meryoni Memoirs, the Intr Durhess of 
Cleveland priuied a detailed hlr ol her aunt bul there are many incidents of I .adv Hester a story of which thi Duchess was ign iran* 
or which she chnae to pass over in silence In thn volume is disclosed lor ihi Erst lime lhr true rraum for I idy Herltr exiling 
herself There arc included fammile* of many important autograph Utters a genealuuii.al tabb showing I vly Hesters relationship 
with William I 'it t and her connection with the families uf the present Tarl Siauhufie and Karl uf Rosebery | 


with William l*itt and her connection with 

With Twenty Illustrations 


Medium 8vo IBs net 


The Country of ‘The Ring and the Book’ 

By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. 

Not only Hmwmng lovers hul nil till,**' who love ■ I took ri* li in descriptive colour will wrlromr Sir Tretlerirk Tre ves new Wink — 
the nunt imimflnnt work ihnl he ha* yel given to lb- iiublic lhr volume 1 * divided into three pari* I 'art I 1 * drvntrd to the 
mine wlinli Browning Heal* with in The Ring and the Hook , Part II desrnhes the conn ry whirli 1 * dealt with in thi« great 
poem ol 21 000 line* every *| mi | on the eventful road from Arezzo to Rome being minutely dealt with Part 111 i* a crilimm which 
sheds quite a new light on the Browning maslerpirrt Lover* af the unm will becunic twice the lovii* they were lirfme 

1 hey will lake this book to their heart* muhrinr it among thrir hmurliolil gieU. And they will be light These photo- 

graphs the vivid reconstruction of the story and an artistic mumr of the poem comhmr together to leave u« immensely in thi debt 
uf the author for making Browning * poem far mor< actual and living to us than ever it was before — The turning Standard 

With Coloured Frontispiece And 106 Illuitratioas Medium 8vo IBs. net 
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Hodd er & Stoug hton a nnounce for immediate publication a sumpt uous 
limited edition in one "volume of " The Colle cted Po etry of Francis 

Thom pson. ” 

THE COLLECTED POETRY 
OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 

A limited edition in one volume of Franeis Thompson’s 
Collected Poems, containing “ Poems ” (with “The Hound of 
Heaven”), “Sister Songs,” and “New Poems” (the three 
volumes published during the Poet’s life) ; and, in addition, 
the century of poems of the first importance that have been 
published since his death. These posthumous poems show 
just as great and golden a genius as “The Hound of Heaven,” 
“The Mistress of Vision,” and “Love in Dian’s Lap” of the 
earlier volumes. 

Ij The work, printed from special type, in two colours, by 
Messrs. T. & A. Constable, of Edinburgh, will be produced 
throughout in the most sumptuous manner, and will be issued 
in the three following styles 1. Bound in grey boards, canvas 
back, paper label, printed on deckle-edged paper, limited to 
2 ,5 °Q copies, 20s. net. 2. Bound in vellum, blue silk 
ties, printed on special paper, with etched portrait, each copy 
numbered and signed by the publishers and the printers, 
edition limite d to 500 copies, J ~2 2s. net. 3. Bound in 
leather, printed on special paper, 
numbered and signed by the pub- 
lishers and the printers, with collotype 
reproduction of the manuscript of 
“ 'Fhe Hound of Heaven,” and artist’s 
proof of portrait on Japanese vellum, 
edition limited to 100 copies, JT§ 5s. 
net. 



HODDER * STOUGlllON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, L.C. 
HODDER * STOUGHION, 38 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 
HODDER & STOUGHTON LIMITED, 17 WILTON AVENUE, TORONTO 
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S INCE the announcement of the 
forthcoming publication of Pro- 
fessor Stalker's new work 44 How 
to read Shakspcare A Guide to the 
General Reader/' its appearance has 
been awaited with much curiosity and 
interest, as it is a new departure m the 
literary activity of the famous author of 
41 Imago Chnsti ” Professor Stalker has 
found in the study of Shakspeare one 
of the chief delights of his leisure hours, 
and in this book he addresses himself 
to all the great company of the poet's 
friends, and especially to Christian 
peope who wish to make the 
most of these great works 
of genius The book 
has just been pub- 
lished 5/- 

How to Read 
Shakspeare 

A Guide to the general reader 

By Prof. JAMES 
STALKER, m.a„ d.d. 

Htoittf fl* \tvnt /if on, II amte* \9harf, J / t 

JivMtr f- \foH k Miw t if H * t Jfnd S frrrt. An ><•/* 
l/w/drr 4 - V* H^hlun / i*t Utd, #7 Hilttn tent Mr, Jorvntv 


A. & C. BLACK'S 

NEW books. 

THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 

Painted by Ella du Cane Doscnbod by Prof John 
A Todd Descriptions of the illustrations by Florence 
du Came ( ontainmg bo full-page lllustralmnu in colour 
and t\w sketch-maps Pna 20 s. aat 

GARDENS OF THE GREAT MUGHALS. 

By C M Villikrs Stuart Containing 40 page illus- 
1 rations, 16 in colour also 8 ground plana 12t 64 . Mt 

STAINED GLASS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES IN ENGIAND AND FRANCE. 

Runted bv Lawrence B Saint Descnbed by Hugh 
Arnold Containing 50 full-page illustrations m 
colour _ Pnca 25 a sat 

RUSSIA. 

Painted by F de Ualnln text by G Dobson, H M 
Grovl', and 11 stf wart Containing 06 full-page 
illustratio ns , 48 i n col our, and a sketch-map 20t eat 

PIIEASANTSAND COVERT SHOOTING. 

By Captain Aymrk Maxwell With 16 full-page 
illustra tions in colour by Ci orgf Rankin 7 a 64 . — t 

THEDOLO MITES. 

1’aanted b> T Harrison C omi-ton Described by 
Ufginald I-arki r. Containing 20 full-page illus- 
tr ations in colour, and a s ketc h-m ap Price 7 a 64 . aat 

PROVINCIAL RUSSIA. 

Painted bv I* r»i Hainiv Described by Hugh 
S irw art Containing ,2 full-page illustrations (16 in 
colour), and a skelc li-inap _ _ P nce 7 > 6d . art 

G1RTON COLLEGE. ~ 

By E I C Joni s Containing iG page illustrations 
(8 of them in colour) and .1 plan Price Is 64 set. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

(‘ Thi Making of thf Nations* Sfrii s ) 

By W 11 Koi-iifl. Containing 42 illustrations 

Price 7 s. 84 . aat. 

WILD LIFE ON THE WING. 

By M D Haviland Containing 8 full-page repro- 
ductions from pencil drawings and 50 smaller illus- 
trations m the text bv Pa de n Wi lson Price 5 s aat 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF THE 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

By Constam i Is NTS I’ocock (outainine 32 full- 
pant* illu.tr .il ions fr om plinlnRr.iplis P rice 5 *. wt 

THE MOOSE. 

By \gnfs Uirdert Containing 8 full-page illus- 
trations b\ Pai ii-n Wilson _ Price 5 s. art, 

IN THE GRIP OF THE WILD WA. 

By C. r Mitton With 8 full-page illustrations in 
Cnloiu by Ernest Prater Price 5 s. 64 . 

THE “ FASCINATION N SERIES. IRELAND. 

By L. Edna Walter, B St , A C G I ( ontaimng 24 
illuslr al ions from photographs Price Is M. wet. 

ENGLAND INVADED. 

By Ldward Foord and Gordon IIomp With 43 
iJJustr at 10ns and ij jnaps and plan , Price 6s. art. 

A HISTORY OF SOCIAUSM. 

By Thomas Kikkup Fifth J dition, Revised and 
lidded by Ldward K Pfasi , Secretary to tho Fabian 
Society _ Price 5 s. i t 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH FOR SCHOOLS. 

By A M. Malcolmson, M D Cuntainuig 35 Ulus- 
tration s 111 the text Price Is. 64 , art. 

THE * ARTISTS SKETCH-BOOK ’ SERIES. 

!• dited by Martin Hakdie, ARE 
CAMBRIDGE. By Walter M Keesey 
OXFORD By I'ked Richards 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By Gordon Home. 

With artistic envr rs and wrappers each bearing la lie I designed by the 
artists and containing *4 reproductions 111 facsimile from pencil 
drawings^ Eac h gnat Is. art. 

The / ml \htlliHg m Srott " tm the waiket 

THE PORTRAIT EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

In twenty-five volume* Crown Hvo, cloth, each with 
frontispiece in colour and a coloured wrapper. 

Price Is. art par f 4 aw. 

A. 6T C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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A SERIES WHICH 18 RECEIVING WIDESPREAD 
ATTENTION ON ACCOUNT Ot THE QUALITY ON 
ITB WRITING AND THE DISTINCTION OF THE 

FORMAT 

SaaD In, aUndircljr M m doth fill Pact Za. ut sack. 

FELLOWSHIP 

BOOKS 

A new contribution by various writers toward tbe ex- 
pression of the Human Ideal and Artistic Faith of our 
own day 


The second six Volumes, 
FAIRIES 
FREEDOM 
SOLITUDE 
A SPARK DIVINE: 
Lovers 

CHILDHOOD 

ROMANCE 


just published, are : 

G. M. Faulding 
A. Martin Freeman 
Norman Gale 
A Book for Animal- 
R. C. Lehmann 
Alice Mcynell 
Erneat Rhya 


The first six Volumes already Issued are ; 
FRIENDSHIP Clifford Baa 

THE JOY OF THE THEATRE 

Gilbert Cannan 

DIVINE DISCONTENT Jamea Guthrie 

THE QUEST OF THE IDEAL Grace Rhya 

SPRINGTIME C. J. Tait 

THE COUNTRY Edward Thomaa 

" These few quotations will jrivr some nk 1 of tlie tone ind quality of 
the lend, which deserves, commendation lnr tlu digiul) nf its .urn and Uir 
high level of its workmanship Mr W I Courtm > m Ik* Daiiv I airgraph 

A mv and atlractwE prospectus mil he sent oh application The volumes 
art on safe at the leading Booksellers in (.real Britain 

LONDON 

B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HIGH HOLBORN 


READERS out of REACH 

ef a good local bookseller, or *ho live abroad, are a.sked to 
write direct to 1 otidon for their books, which will be sent by 
return of put, at lowest cash prices, on receipt of remittance 
with order 

German or French Hooks (if not obtainable in I nndon) 
are posted to customers direct from I eipsic or Fans by my 
agents there, thus sating postage 

LONDON AGENT FOr TiBR ARIES ABROAD. 


SsbacnptiM Newspaper ui Periodical Agascj far 
Bntiak awl Fmgi Publications. 

List sf 1 600 Sshscnptiea Rates has on applacabaa. 
CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE 



JOHN LONG’S 
General Literature 


BOHEMIAN DAYS IN FLEET STREET 

By a Journalist Dcmv 8vo 10». 6d. net 

ITiv't Mn*M, “The Ntrwf of Adventure, has rvw bet 11 the resort of 
wih, men uf tellers, the diplomats and abounds in rt collection* of dis- 
tinguished men A vivid pui pictun of life on thi Pn sh, on the Stage, 
in thi n staurants and Clubs anil In the Ilohuiua which is almost » aUnct 
Fvuy pngi* U*ms witli am cdott* and personalia of London Simily two 
decades ago 


ROSE BERTINi The Creator of Fashion at 
the Court of Marie Antoinette 

By £milk T anglade I nglish Version by Dr A S 
1 < appoport With Photogravure and 24 Portraits, 
Demy H vo 12s. 6d. not 

The reign of Mint. Automate is famous fur its eccuitnritie?, Its 
extmvaguoci, and 1 xpcnsivp b.thits Ruse Ucrtin th» daughter ol a small 
Government official of Amiens, wis a gwit fainunti ot the yucca, who 
raised her to the dignity of ilmf advisor in ill nil Iters concerning fashion 
1 he story of how she gained fame and fortune makes fascinating reading 


EUGENE dc BEAUHAKNA1S : The 
Adopted Son of Napoleon 

By VioLbirK M Montagu, Author of ** Sophie Dawes, 
Queen of Chan till \ 11 I he Scottish College m Pans/ 4 
etc With 24 Portraits aud Illustrations Demy 8vo 
] 5 s. nit 

The life of 1 ugAne di Uiauhornais, th* mjh of thi. Fiiqiress Josephine, 
and tin adn]iUd son, and at one time probable succiwir to flit, Liuperur 
Napoleon, is hut little known He was born on the pit of tlu 1 ranch 
Revolution and educated as a good " cltoyui “ He accompanit^d Bonaparte, 
as aide rle camp, to l^gypt, and Liter was Viuroy of Italy After the 
disastrous retrial from Moscow he still rem lined loyal In the service of 
the Emperor, aurl to th< md of his uitt resting and eventful life he lived 
up tn his motto " Honour and 1 idchty " 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE WOMEN HE 
LOVED 

Jty Hecior Flfisciimann Fngltsh Version b\ Dr 
A S KAPPoroRT With numerous Portrait'* Demy 
8vo 12s. 6d. net 

Those who have ilwn* regirded Robespierre is the Austere aud In- 
corruptible — a sort ut Ni m or Cl mdius— will lie astonished to kam that in 
spite of his utter lack ut physnal attraction lie wis ilways surrounded by 
a irowd of worshippmg numcD was, in tiuth, llu idol of the women of 
the Rivnlntlon They ill hid their love alfairv- Muse men of the Terror, 
and in this iasUuating voliiun w< fit t a glimpse ol tin lighter side of thuso 
iwful days. 


THE BONDS OF AFRICA 

fly Owen Lltc lira. Author of " Big Came Hunting in 
Nortli-1 astern Kliodcsia. ” With Illustrations from 
Photographs inti a Map Diniv 8\o 12 a. 6 d.net 

Mr Ow ii 1 tih r is a me I iiglishin m who his spi ut the past eleven 
years m Afnct, ind has w m hud mt<> will nigli unknown portions of the 
Mirk Conliuiiit tn hunt bifi garni and to pn mtn tlu lives of Mu natives 
luhibitaut uf tin lannbst inriKis of it ymb apirt lroin its saint to the 
trivilku tlu sjiort'-in m ml the Mud’ ut «»f iiituril history, the book 
possesses i remark ilk human ltiHust Mi Ijlih. r knows Africa Irom 
Ca|M town to tlu C its of thi 1‘hiraoli and is Mu wink coven in enor- 
mous mid ot hut httk known lin 1 in sniithtni ^uith Wi tun and Noifli- 
Last* rn Klmdi sia Nv i^iLmd, Him h Last Africa, and L't,mda, its mints 
from a f,ingnphical point ot \ i* w are undoubted I 

GUN~DOGS 

By Frank Towmmi Barton, \l lit VS, Yulhor 
of 44 1 frnirs I hen Points anti Manage mrnt " With 
|f> lllust rations fiom Photographs fnmn^vn 5s.net 
A miniiil ol prnliiil mUiiM inxaluable It, all wlir in intensted in 
this bi in h ot ruril potiuu As fir a-, can 1 m ascertained iL is the only 
work whn h is eaclusivi Iv diluted tu dogs oxprrs&J> used and bred faff 
wmk in connection with Ihi gun 


HOUNDS 

Bv Frank Towni nij Barton, MRC.VS With 
■\y llliistiatioiis from Photographs. CrownSvo 5n.net 
An eiitirelv iu w md ongmil work di aliufi with the most important 
\ irit tu s of hounds F n h \aru ty is i xhauslively <1ealt with, nut only in 
relation lei thi louturniatiuii, hut in mitten appertaining to feeding, breeding, 
rearing showing, heilth and s|mii t, Ac , Ac 


JOHN LONG’S 
Popular 6a. No vela 


A SOCIAL INNOCENT • Richard St John Colthnnt 

LOTS WIFE .... A. M. Judd 

THE EURASIAN Henry Bruce 

THE PARAMOUNT SHOP - H. Maxwell 

YOUNG HVE AND OLD ADAH - Tom Gallon 

OREHN OIRL ... Mrs Henry Tippett 

SOWIHO GLOVER .... Oeorge Wonll 

A FORTUNE AT STAKE (em' / Afi< « i • NatOonld 

THE WISDOM OF THE FOOL - - “ Coronet" 

ETELKA Stanley Ford 

LOVE ON SMOKY RIVER Theodore Ooodrldge Roberta 
A HANDFUL OF DATS Hal D’Arey 

A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCE 

Charles Lowenthal (“ Low Lathem) 


MEN LONG, LTD , 12 , 13 , 14 , NORMS ST, HAYMARKET, LONDON 
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The Decembei issue of Thl Bookman has taken 
its place as one of the most important of tlie ( linst- 
mas literary periodicals Our last year’s C hnstmas 
Double Number sold out immediately on publica- 
tion, and the demand for this year’s, which will be 
ready on the ist of December, is already so large that 
we would urge all readers who are desirous of secur- 
ing a copy to place their orders for it at once In 
addition to four large and fully lllustiatcd Supple- 
ments dealing with the new books of the season, 
tlus Christmas Number will contain a photogravure 
frontispiece portrait ol Sir J M. Barrie by Alvin 
Langdon Cobum ; a senes of beautifully reproduced 
engravings in colour , a presentation plate portrait 
of Ernest Thompson Seton , and numerous por- 
traits, reproductions of paintings and drawings, and 
other black and white lllustiations It is the 
amplest and most interesting guide for the Christmas 
bookbuyer, and besides all The Bookman’s usual 


features and an unusually large number of shorter 
reviews, w'lll contain articles on “ lhc Work of 
Sir J M Bamc,” by Dixon Scott, “Ernest 
Thompson Seton,” by Charles G D Roberts; 
“ Kipling’s Songs,” bv Perceval Gibbon , “ The 

Early Wars of Wessex,” by Professor Collingwood ; 
“Art and Morals,” by G S Layard , “Butler, 
Pleasant and Unpleasant,” by George Sampson, 
“ Gerhart Hauptmann,” by Darrell Figgis , “ Pillars 
of Society,” by Wilfied Whitten , “ Edmund Gosse’s 
Prose Works,” by Francis Bicklcy , “ A Bookman’s 
Letters,” by Thomas Seccombe , etc , etc 

It is two years since Mr Stanli y Portal Hyatt’s 
last book “Off tlie Mam Track,” made its appear- 
ance This autumn wc are to have two new volumes 
from him- “Tlie Old Transport Road,” a travel 
book which Mr Andrew Melrose is publishing, and 
a novel, “The Way of the ( ardincs,” of which Mr 
Werner Laurie is the publisher Mr Hyatt lias 
spent much of his life in South Africa, he w>as 
himself a transport rider for several years, and the 
interest of “The Old Transport Road lies m the 
fact that it pictures tlie lives of those who lived on 
the Great Road of '‘•until Africa before the railway 
came, and the number ol men who can write of those 
daysjs small now, and grows smaller every year. 
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Mr. Frederick Niven, whose new novel, “ Ellen 
Adair,” we review on another page, was bom m 
Valparaiso, Club, thirty-seven years ago , he was 
brought home to Glasgow to be educated, and there 
studied m the Glasgow School of Art, his earlier 
leanings being towards painting and not letters 
Wanderfret drew him away 1o Western Canada, 
whilst he was still m his teens, and some of his 
experiences of life then 1 have been gathered up 
into certain of his stones East \eai he returned 
to Canada, accompanied b\ his wife, and thence 
contributed several admirable sketches of Western 
life to 7 lu l)<nlv xenw, 7 he Pall Mall Gazette, and 
The World's Work Another no\el of Mr Niven c 




uliosr nn\ mn 1, ' I In Nti-i ii\, mil In fml ll'-li* d ibi^ iiioiikIi 

l«\ Mi w Al inn l\i # i '■ 


which is appearing ovoi here tin-* autumn Hands 
Up 1 ” (Martin Seckei) was published sonic little* 
time ago in the Lnitid States, both senallv and in 
book form, and met with considerable success 
It is an adventure stoi\ that tells ol the parsing 
of “Tin* Apache Kid,” aliendv known to readers 
of “ The Ln^t ( abm Mine,” one of the earliest and 
ablest of his books lVihaps he learhes the highest 
level of Ins «ic hie\ * nient, so far, m 4 The Porcelain 
Lady ” and fc< Kllc n \dan ” , lie lias w r ritten nothing 
more jiowerful noi mon poignantly human than the 
closing scenes in Hk last of these two books Mr 
Niven has contnbuted a good deal of occasional 
poetry to The A then (rum, 1 he Academy, The Nation , 
and other journals, and not a few of his readers, wc 
are sure, would welcome a collection of this in more 
permanent form. 



Photo hv Jnmev Thomson Imrrnr&i 

Mr. Frederick Townsend Mortis 

i, * Things I Kcui 
published Imi i 
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A complete edition in one 
volume of Francis Thompson’s 
collected pcjcms will be published 
by Messrs llodder & Stoughton 
this month In addition to the 
posthumous poems, the book in- 
cludes the three volumes pub- 
lished during Thompson's life 
“Pornis” (with "The Hound of 
Heaven ”), 14 Sistei Songs,” and 
44 New Poems” The volume is 
to be sumptuously produced, and 
will lx? uinfoim in si/e and 
general appeal am e with 14 The 
Collected Verse of It ud yard 
Kipling, ” that was published by 
the same hnn last year 



Irene Burn. 
(Mrs WiUlins) 


Madame Vernet, who appears in 
our poi trait group of Mr Leonard 
Merrick and his family, is a grand 
niec e of Horace Veinct, who painted 
one of the most famous portraits 
of N.i]>oUon She is a Professeur 
dc d 1 < tiun du ( onserv titoirc et 
Membic de la Scwiete des fiens de 
Letties 

Mr?* (hailotte ( a melon h.is 
lecently returned fion a long and 
.uUentuious journey across Africa, 
and has written an account of her 
< xperiuic es, wlm h is to be published 
shoi 1 1 \ by Mr Stanley Paul 


The tirst book published by Mr Heibeit Jenkins — 
Mi W Kiley's novel, “ W indy ridge ” — is now in its 
tenth thousand, and a handsome new edition of it 
is to be issued shortly , containing six mounted plates 
of the \orkshm village and its surroundings in 
which the scenes of the story arc* laid 


Miss Iiene Hum, whose new novel Mr Fisher 
Fiiwin is publishing, is the* author of two other 
striking stones of Anglo-Indian life, “ The Unknown 
Steersman 11 and ” Hie Unforgiving Minute,” both 
of which were published by Ml Unwm Miss Burn, 
who is the wife of an Anglo-Indian journalist, has 



Mr Lioiiard Merrick Is engaged 
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resided in India since her marriage She took 
good place 111 the Honours Schools of Classics She 
is devoted to outdoor pursuits, espec lallv riding and 
tennis Tier knowledge of Hindustani enables hei 
to enter freely into the hidden lite i»l the Indian 
woman, and the portions of hn new novel in which 
she does so are cspcuallv \1\1d and 1 1 111 

Last month we icpioducid lioni the Honnw (ile- 
biation Souvenn two of AJi^s l M Nichols’s diaw- 
mgs of the inti noi ol 
Ben raw's house at N01- 
wicli, and on the opposite 
page we now 
one of the fom \1v1d and 
delicately finished etc lungs 
in the same artist's port- 
folio, “ The H a lints of 
George Bonow 111 and 
around Norw i< h," w hit h 
is published bv 
Jarrold & Sons AIiss 
Nichols was bom in Sune\ 

Street, Norwich, and now 
has her studio 111 the same 
street Her father, \V llliani 
Peter Nk hols, piactiscd in 
partnership with Pi 
Edwaid Lubbock, a dis- 
tinguished prac titionei iu 
his da>, and then housi 
was a meeting place for 
the leading literary and 
political lights of the town 
Miss Nichols had no 
regulai training as an 
artist , she' had a \ c a 1 
01 two of tuition under 
an t xc ellt n t diawing- 
rnistress at school, and aftciwaicls continued. .is 
she had begun, to ham hcrsell b\ painting natuial 
flowers .ind, 01 c asionallv , birds at the museum She 
taught hciseli b\ studying alone at tin National 
Gallery, and in vanous foieigu galleins during hi r 
travels , she pamkd much in Norm.uulx , at F otinles, 
m Cornwall, and these |>ittmes are noxv in private 
collections Then fium painting she turned to 
etching “The first thing 1 did," she sa>s, “was 
hung at the Ko\j| \cadunv, and I have since had 
three or four etc lungs and watcr-i olours at a time on 
the w r alls at Builington House 1 h«i\c also exhibited 
in Melbourne, Munich, and in many English ntics and 
towms I have done considerably ovei one hundred 
plates— all pnntcd by Mr F (iouldmg, of Shepherd’s 


Bush. As a rule I choose my subject among trees, 
whether in oil, water-colotlr or on copper. My 
fiit her wished me to paint in oil, and left me money 
for that purpose* He had made a collection of oil 
pic tures, anil old Crome went frequently to my 
giandfathci’s and taught my aunts for ten years 
1 xx as thus sun minded b\ good colour all iny life 
1 piefer oils to any medium, but watercolours 
insist on being used foi some subjects" When 
Ihr Koval Socutx < >f Pamlf 1 Etchers w«is instituted, 
Ah ss \n hols xxas made* a hollow — the first Lady 

Follow, and the onlv one 
foi some (in \cais Her 
<li lung has hocn chiefly 
dix-pnml xx 01k She has 
done a gn at deal in chai- 
coal, and hkcN the pencil 
as much as an\ medium 
Slic nevi 1 st mhed at South 
kc u^mg lull, but has taken 
pi 1/1 s there for oil-pamt- 
ings “ f am sell-taught," 
die s.i\s “ No professors 
0x01 nisi 1 tic It'd me in the* 
use of oils, walei-c olouis 
01 the etching tool, 1101 
ha\o I ovei boon taught 
mmiatuio x\ mk ol xxlurli 

I have done not .1 little*, 
suite f took it up .1 tew 
\ 1 .li s bat k " Sin* has 

xx lit ten hum turn* to time 
for Hu magazines and 
ntxxspapeis and lias pub- 

I I slu cl a no\el, and a 
\ol111no ol poems the 
Lit 1 1 1 being illiMiated 
with 1 mi own Hillings 
She has had scxcial ver\ 
MUiisilul ' one-man " 

dmxxs 111 London, and has -1 w 1.1I of Ik 1 pic lures on 
shoxx at the' Exhibition that is imxx being hold 111 
\ orx\ if h by th * 1 Norwich \rt ( nclc , xx Inch should give 
hei native city an opportumtv to ]>io\e that, how- 
rui it may be with a pi opliet, a prophetess is not with- 
out honour 111 lie 1 ! own countix, so that Miss Nichols 
ma\ no longei be moved tonrnaik, "I have novel 
lecnved much encouragement in Norwich It 
seems to me strange that, born of paients remark- 
able on both sides foi descent, character, and 
social standing, and living so nun h of my life in the 
city of ( rome, I should have been allowed to 
starve, so far as artistic, appreciation goes— and 
had it not been for my own peculiar tempera- 
ment, I *hould have starved. It is not owing to the 
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discrimination of Norwich that I did not.” Miss 
Nichols is an artist of high and original gifts, and this 
reproach of neglect is one that Norwich should make 
haste to remove 

Miss Ol.ive Potter has (ollaboiatcd with Mr. 
Douglas Sladcn m wilting “Weeds A Stoi\ of 
Women Shifting for Thcmsckes." which Messrs 
Hurst and lilac kett huxe just published The 
novel deals with the difficulties 111 finding woih fen 
themselves exjx'iicnced b\ educated women who 
have to make then own living without haung 
received any 10mmeru.il tiaming Miss Putin is 
the author of that delightful book “A Little Pil 
grim age in Ituk," winch was published last uui 
with 1llustr.1t ions b\ Yoshio Mai kino 

Frank Hamel, who lias wutten for Messis ( assell 
a new r volume 011 that mjslcrious pel sonage “ Lady 
Hester Luc\ Stanhope," is a young lady whose 
masculine name has frequently misled cutics and 
the publk into assuming that she belongs to tli.it 
privileged sex w bu h possesses a vote 1 lei fn st book, 
“ Famous French Salons," was published no longei 
than hve \cuis ago and she has iol lowed it with 
various othci \olumcs, including one on “ Madame 
du Chatelel." and one on “ I lie Duuphmes ol 
France” She took lip the subject of Lack llestei 
Stanhope a few \eais ago, blit was dc lured foi 
a time fiom going on with it b\ tin appe .nance of 
another book on the same tin me and it has turned 
out that the delux was 1 .if lit 1 Im tunatc , 1 1 e a use two 



J'hotobyj kmstii S’ son& Mill Frank Hamel. 



/vi.4. /.« t a *.«/.<», studio Mill Olave Potter. 

S/.nmr Mud il 

\eais back she was able to tiace the whereabouts 
of new and important material, some of which she 
came acioss b\ sheer accident during her travels 
abioad Miss Maine 1 has made .1 parliculai stuck 
of Fundi lnstoi \ and biography t and as a reviewci 
and misu ll.inccms jouinalist has contributed articles 
to 1 iv l Bckikm in, 7 he (tlnbc, Westminster Gazette, 
I P \ Weekly, and other we*ll known p *1 iodic als 

The- liist of Jm JiooMiw Extra Numbers 
“Robeil Loins Su*\enson The Man and His 
Wcuk," is now ie.uk It is .1 liandsomek pioduced 
\ illume, stmngk bound 111 canxas, of ovir two 
bundle cl pages, and among its hteiary contiibutions 
.m an .Li tu k by Steurison Inin sc If on “ Rooks that 
Inline nud Me,” and poems and personal or critical 
ess<i\sb\ S11 J M Barrie, William Watson, Edmund 
(iosse. ( B, Austin Dobson, Sir W Robertson 
Nh oil, lC\e Blunt \u Simjison. S R Crockett, Tan 
Mac laic n, H ( Berthing, ^ Y, Alin* Gordon, 
Charles I owe, and Neil Munio Then 1 is a photo- 
gi.ixun front isjmee poitiait ol Stevenson, eight 
plates beautifully reproduced in colmn, numerous 
jioitraits, from paintings, drawings and photographs, 
of Stevenson and his friends, photographs and 
sketches of places associated with him, drawings of 
scenes from his books and facsimiles oi letters from 
him to Sir Sidney ( olvm All the illustiations, and 
there are upwards of a hundied, are separate from 
the text and printed on special art paper. The 
price is 5s. net. 
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TEbe Booksellers’ 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

November tut io December let, 1913 , 


lliiiri. Georg* Allen 9 Co. 

BELLOC, HILAIRF (Rpmlrml Into Fngliah from the Inmh of J Hedur) -llu 
Runtnncn of Tristan and Nult zb. fid ml 

DUNKI J 2 Y, REV C () dried by) — f Inurh Conitnu Oflirnl Urjxn t I n sulist rilu rs 

Aft fid net, piper .nul 7 k fid mt.iloth 

ORA VI 1 NG, FRANCIS — Kuit ( * ( -oimty Churches " V m-s) 2 vnls 2s fid net 

HATCH, F H — The Petrology of tin Igneous. Rocks Scvrnth Filitmn Ki \ 1-* d 
7a. 6d net 

JOHNSON, KUV THtODORF (Edited l>\) - C Urgyiiun's Heuly KiRnm, Ilian 
i*. fid , is and fia 

LOKiA, ACHiLLJi The Lcuiininlr Synthesis IniisLtlcd li y M I den Pud 

«s* net 

ROGERS, W T — A Dictionary of Ahbnyhtions 7s (m 1 

WAL1RRS, F KniTNACHT — Sanitaria for the ] nix rrulons I mirh cuili 
Edition U( written 12s fid lit t 


lfr J. W. Arrowamitk. 

FTlZGERAI I), PI R 1 Y, PS A — Mem on l of Chirks I lit ki us, with 111 Am mint 
of 1 Hoimhnlil Words " and * All thi A«-ti Round 11 ,in«l of tin Contributors 
thereto izs. fid net 

LUCE, MORTON Shaktspian tlu Man and lit* Work as fid nr I 

Meter* G Bell 9 Sons 

ABFLSON DR Jewish Mystidsm as fid in t 

COIE.G I) H -llu World otLalnuir A Study of Ti uli I monism ^ ml 
EWING MRS— J.nk in i|us ind otlui Tiles llluslialcd hi Udnur .s fid ml 
EWING MRS - Stories 1 mm Aunt ludi JlJustntid in Colour 2s fid ml 

1 El LING, 1 \ (« — King s tiilligi la 1 tuns on Colonial Prolik ms 4s imI ihI 

FL 1 LING, K G -loiwsin \\ itli Jntrodurliun bv I 1 Smith, K l Ml* (mI 
m t 

HODGSON, MRS Wll I OUG 1 IHA old 1 nglish Chun Illustrated ass ml 

LI A 1 111 R. STANI LY Whit is J .dura lion > as. fid in t 

MacCUKN I J — I nglish I null niponry Opinion on Napoleon ss m t 

MLAD G R S Quests, old uuINia 7s fid ml 

PAIJtfl'K, JOHN 1 In l oiih ds ot Mann. rs A I listen \ 10s fid ml 

PAT Ml K, JOHN —Jill 1 IIIIIH lit till llu dll as ml ml 

KJM VI S MRS p] MHI K Round About 1 Pound » \A«k s fid 111 1 

KUNUMVN TOIIN h -Ki. It ml W igner, ( miim^r ot Opens ms fi.l ml 

SI LG I RiPD ANDKF Ik iimcru y m Nu /a iIiikI ns nd 

SWANW'K K, MRS I) M llu J uliin of tin Worn* 11 s Muuim nl s fill m t 

TRIM', RALPH WALDO llu Vw Mmeineut of 1 lit 1 ini m t 

Meetra. A 9 C Bliek 

DAVIES. RANDAI L R. molds, 1 s fid 11* I 
DAVIES. RANDAI L Romney i_s fill mt 
DAVILS RANDAI I -Vilisquir 12s fid 11. 1 

RIKRUP lIIOMAS — V llisloo of So l.ifran I dth 1 •hfiou Krused ind 
I ditrd by 1 dw trd 1< has ss t 

Measre William Blackwood 9 Soot 

DFW’ART and LUFF — iTailiud Nursing Net* lvditiuii, rts# l fuun R« is,.] ( opt 
Hilled b\ l>r Luff, assisted by Dr Gordon Pugli Ss ml 
KI IOI, G 1 ORC.l Midill* ininrli \ vnls Dam 1 lHromii ink Vm 
l-ahim I Copyright I dition Ginrg. I Hot ► N mi Is is mipuMil 
GAMRIKR PARKS , MARK Madam, Nokir With tz Uliistritious 1 s fid mt 
r NOYhS, AJ 1 RL 1 » Tin W Hit Pi»s.s A I air of War 4s t>d ml 




Mesars W B Clive 9 Sons 

CRACKNFI I , A G,M \ II Sr -luiiim Giomdiy „s (nl 
IIAVJCs, ]l 1 , M \ ind lt)l I INS All MX — M itm ul 1 linil Latin (miisi 
4a fid 

WFFKl 1 A , PROF I ,M \ SMnxri 1 fi 11th Gnmiu 11 as fid 

Meter* J M Dent 9 Co 

AFLAI (), 1 (• (Edited In) \ Hunk nl 1 islimg Slum s With 4 lllu-.tr items m 
Colour ami 1 a in Photogni mt Jiusml mt 
HA1 ZAC -'lSli Gonot lutrudm tum d> 1 link 1 agiu t is net 
(IAKKL AI LPN Tin h Ifotts of thi 1 n lory Syst. m t«- ml 
1 1 ARK1 , MRs GOIU 1M V - Tin Starv „| a I bum spun W. b js m I 
Dl flARRV , A II - Uh Ldtrimf IS lino! M i .iui as in t 

Dli RNOOP, 11 ARON 1 S l I hi llibl, story ind its J« ohm,; for l luk'nii With 
40 Colour, d Uliistritious fis in t 

FUOMJ.N 1 IN, 1 l Cl \r I In Misters of Pist I mu 1 1 nisi iti il from lh< 

1 reach With Column I uni I f ilf tom llhistr ilums 7s ml mt 
GAtF, f AMPS S (Iranslufid Jimiii tli* Kon 111 ot Jiultuiu uul ViRiuk) h ii« m 
I oik I lies linns, i.luu is md 1 aims s (id m 1 
I A TON 1 A INF 1 ibts is in t 

ihPItl Ol Sf I MA 1 ill's run 1 s llmn< 4s fid m t 
MACDONALD GK 1 \ II 1 1 „ MD firk mid till 1 In 11 sitrpiminb »d\t utun ■» 
in liirjlmd ind huw tin \ toiiml l iiihIk With e» llhistr it tuns md 1 
Coliiurrd 1 rontispui.i b> Artliui llnglus is mt 
MASON, I I >GI Nl ilranslibi ) -Old Wuild Lou Stunts limn tin Di\sut M irn 
do Irui'L ami iiIIht Mfdnvil Knnuuu < and lagmd llhistr iti d ami 
DccnuiUd bv K I. Kiumlis 10s ml ncl 
O’NEIL ROsI I hi Ktivpies mil I hill \ Darling .** ml in I 
^OKAKUKA YOSIHsaUUKii — Ihi lilt und Ihoiifdil of | ipin llhisintnl 
r is fn.| m t 

PUKTMfM, C H- Tin Ginlrn < lt\ \ Study 111 the Iksdupimut nt 1 Modi in 
lowii With Siuii.il Apiu'iiilitt s nil I.itid linun Smill Holdings di 
b\ 1 J (raski CisjJ JlariiiMvnrlli, Ml 1 , Raymond l 11 mu 1 fr Willi | 
Colnun (1 Jllustrationa b> 1 lindensnn and 1 1 -no Phnlngi iplis Plans, 
atr ins (id m t 

RAYMOND, WALTER A W avfari ng Soul .s ml urt 

STRONG, ROWLAND, and )AN, PIFKK 1 \tm»'s Aiumd fnuitls Willi 4 
llluatratiuna in lulnur and 14 iti Half turn h\ NiuJ J limn is fid ml 
TALKS FOR ClIJLDHkN FROM MANY I ANDS Vdited bvl 1 Tdm > is (h| 
net each volume Illustrated llu 1 *rat lui \uliuius King Arthur md 
his Round labli Robin Hood La I'ontaim. s I ibis .bsoji s labks 
EsgUah Fairy Tales The Ugly Duckling ind othi r F dry 1 »ks Inuu A111I11- 
awn^ ^Permult’K 1 airy lalea. Gullivir's IriviLs 1 airi Stunts Irwn Sjmui 

WHITMAN | 1 ^ALT.— Pmms from Ijuims of Gras* With .4 lllustritlons 111 
Margaret ( took £1 in mt 

1 VORDSWI.RTH — Ode on Intimations nl Immortality With 12 Illustrations iu 
Colour by Norah Ncilsuu Gray 5a mt 

Meter*. Greening 9 Co. 

ANDREW .STEPHEN —Sable and Motley as. mt 
DILLON, R A —Tho Prince a Predkameut fia. 

• . RANGER^-Wbm Satan Ruled fia. 

ThoMfirchant of Vanlte. (Novnla from Shahvapearc Soiis.) fis 


Meaare Headley Broa 

A LDl N, MARGARI T, M D ( hdd I ifi mil ( ihuui Riiised I ditnm is mt 
mid is (nl net 

AUTHOR OF Till PHOTS' lib s Ciiui|mv. Aii Autlmkigy 3s fid mt 

K K K — I hi Ouaki r Itniuui A I InM S|nr\ is ml ml 

Nl WMAN SIKGlORGl* — Ihi lhalthnt thi S| ib K» vi'Jil I 1 III 1011 is mt 
uul is fid rut 

llu \iai ini 1 ] Him 1 it. il 2 fid m I 


Meter* H odder 9 Stougkton, 

UDIKSON M\| UN I A 11 Pink in.|Scul.t is, nd 
ItARKIl , | M Quality Stirs t lys ml 4., mi 
IIOUITIUI 1 I lb If. tor tin Dial s ml m 1 
Hl'KNJ FJ , J R \Nt I’S IIOIM.SON J J. iiiImi.hii i. 

I \KKOl L | S 1 n | wrsi (ii-iiis ul Dinb 1 \ol llns.il _ss mt 
DA\ II S V O —llu Miraiksuf )i sii, ^ 

I UW 1 ] R, FT- Hi r iJidvshtp’s t ouv.u m . fis 
I RANCH LOK, R 1 Mnl \ letnn in Mnunru s i< , i,d mt 
MAI DONALD | KXXtSAX Mirgm I 1 tin I \! u don. Id h nd 
MAC 1 W I \ A K \ llistnrx of th. ( hurch 111 Smilaml 12, mt 

MORRISON, C. H- Ihi Wi milk of Glur\ s. 

Ml RSFLI , ARTHUR - M« wn s «.f Mv I Hi (., 11. 1 

MCULL W ROlilKlSON- \ lhiokiii 111 s Dll. rs 4, fid ml 

ORR PRO! ) \MI S Th. History md I it. nliin of ih* I irKlhunh 2 M n* t 

SWAG! f AN DOR \ 11 \i ms, 1 nkiiiiu 11 Smith Aim in 1 yos ml 

SHORTER til MIN I K Georg* Ifumm uul Ills Cm U 7s ml ml 

IllOMPsON 1 Sf |()N Wild Animals it 1 

IHOMINON 1 RANCIS llu C nil. c t« >1 Pm fry of a.., ml A 1 Mum, 4- ml, 
Jjithir mss in I 


Mcatrs Holden 9 Hardingkem 

ADAM II I - Pohr'i W'ork fnmi W Uliin in lllustmtimi, fis 
ItRf ION. F A Hl< I SII I nuts ..t p| ( mm, i,s 
1(1 1 I 1 N 1 RANK I Ifiniiiti lioi ml 
A Ml Mill K Ol 1 1 - llu 1 nix of (,ros\emq- Sip lari ‘■'•iiiitv in Tauidon fis 

* MA ilSSO ADI I HI KI A UN (I nun tin <■• mini ot) 1 In Min.lltiUs llislnrv 
nl (lit Shallow I. ss M in iss in I is iu 1 ,111 yrlhuii) 
c RAIG IMA 1 HUM \s DD Ap'.siuli. K liyimis In trmtion ns 
HI \ I Y (, A — Out nil III. ) 1 11,141 Is 1 lit III I (III ,n, I -s fid 

MANSI |1 I D,C IIARI Ul | I RulP. ills ,.s 
Mil IS, AI FKI D II VAitli limit. 1 li'ipp.i ind suml ss 
K API*f IINIRl, DR V S- ISinnsol th> Stuck I xrliiugt fi, 

RAPPUPURl DR AS I ,ir I i.liisnl Wiutu Piltr ifismt 
KUUGI I L PI 111 liuMMI || A A1z1t.Hu Mush Rom os 
R 1 IOD 1 s. HV I D A —A is, ,.| 1 1 fi, 

R 1 IODI s KA 1 IIIAN - Th, stnifilit R ire lhinl Ldition fia. 

RI 1 UDLS KAIII 1 AN llu Wtxlinifci 2- 

AV LSI ON KAII III 1 I N Mi. M 111 AI h d.i„ il.l 

WIUSPLK A ( Autlim- ut HI ,. k M isk J In Sin 1 it, r 6 b 


Meaart Herat 9 Blackett 

HODKIN M M DUNN I II k( — KmoIIm lions ot n, InJi Judge ifis iu « 
I K il LAND, ( f 1 \ I - Mu Lo\. >s .if M ul. mois« II. (^ 

11 KOI \ G ASTON- HtliCKi os 

Si ADI N IX n G 1 AS (inuiUK un. w I ditnm 7s (nl mt 
AA A TTS D 1 A ION 1111 OD()Rl Ailnui Ni u lb u-il I dilmn fia nd 



Cover design of ** Apee 
and PeacocKe," 

A booh of verac by Nornun Ibmthroyd (hit Mr braklne Macdonild 
la publishing 
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Mmri. HvtchluM 9 Co. 

IlIRI), M MOSTW -Th. V 1 nnd of Mr n v Ik ftd mt 

TILLPING HAI I , Tl, -Mairhii t h Dunk Illustrated b) (Italics KoIjIiimiii 
7 * fnl lull 

rRASHK.MHS lUTr.JT, «I>1 sr Mil MANN, I \ — Thf Honour of thi lb him fts 
TRAsrK.MKS HIKill Italian VistcnLi)* H« net 

1 KOHJ'MUb, I VO — ITic \ 01 rr of Afrin Translated by Rudolph Mind With 
OH full page Wife*. our 40,1 ntlm IlUistr itious, uni a Coloun d 1 muti'pierc 
. aKs in t 

PAPlS P KAN k f Illustrate I I o ) -Til. llnnk of FVdins ms lid in t 
SIACPOOU H PI A I Rl 1 1 rnihl ilor> [hi Pm ms nl 1 run ms A ilUm 7 s lnl nr l 
PE MUNTFSQKH T COM1 i l<i)»l K1 (With aii 1 s«ii ot lntrodmliuii l>v), and 
Wn LIAMS OMvIh (l ilitrd with notes In)- Ilu AAork* ot 1* A lK 
U«tk) Ju 1 V ol within Phnlogi i\ un PI 1 If l m u*s net 


Mcun T Werner Lnorie. Ltd 

Ilf’Kl INGHAM, I How tn Hi uinii 111 Alpinist Os m I 

( AKUINGION, III KLAAAKD 1'iwn.dl sin 11 iir. s..f Spiritualism 7*-ftd n> t 
DWIDSON, (if MAS- Stum s Imiu tin Os ml 

'AiIlOSAL, MRS An I’nhiiislif d Sniif> ft s ml 
llfAll.A M\TLA — I hi H 11 i 1 .lv dm fts in t 
HAIJI TAIN, AKNOI D — GuJ.Inniii Smith His I if* m 1 ()piiu<*i* iHs in t 
Ml 1 VII 1 1 I K1 l> | — All Atx .lit Pusl i K . St ini|>s (>s net 
N LSI* IT 1 o- mi 

PKIC I , 11 I II SM M\ Itolii imm Pi\s m I'ins lot ftd in t 

THORN 1 Gl’A -L li nit « 111 1 111111 is in 1 


Meitn Longman*. Green 9 Co 

APrilOUOl 1 nil Mil III \ PKIi. ’ . It Aims 111 All tilts Hid nth<r\ Mir II 
JJARNI-S, RIGHT Rl V MGR A s M A I In 1 irlv limn li m tin 1 ighl ot tin 
Monuments AAitli IMiistr ilnin- 

IIATrs, EDUARD I md < IIAKI 1 SAAuKIH I Kl PI Kit h - Miclnmri fm 
Itmlcli rv> 1 iill\ llhistntid AAitli niiiiu mils l’i idu ll Wurkul I xampl. 

] vi ii Isis ind Aiiknu rs In tun |>nls Pill I 
lll'KlON, i DAMN 11 uni P(»l I 1 j II *s | if rlili «l !•> • linsolth. 1 iishsli 

Mirtvrs Si i nnd Si m- fin M iiltrsiln Imd Vi nnabh Aol 1 ism i*BK 

(HISHOIM ( A I MARINI -I In Mr-.li. d 1 ii*|n . tmn id (.ills m s.i rimldii srlionIs 
COUkL, 1ISSII (ARIA 11 i nd MPU MAUDF I1ARR1I I Drxs-in ikmr in 
n Schools AAitli j ( nlniin d Piths md otlnr Illustritums 
DAA 1DSON I* AVA I II 1 dura tmn tl Mi til l nft AAitli upvviidsnt ivDiik'i »m- 

Dl'MOPtOloMl 111 fPrnfissn of C.iiiin r> iColkgi AAnolwnlil 

and I Al KsON l S — Sink Rule Null 
1 NGLlbll, Rl A LPAIl \l»- semum md Umiulas 
LL( KY — Denim ■ u \ md | it* rlv . \ols vs in t 

JFCKY- Hiilun nl Inlmd m thi 1 iifliti i nth 1 1 nturv s luN Aols t i V 

.S Orl in 1 • u h tnl 

f LLC KA — Map ot I ifi i vul as nd mi 
1LOY1) G 1 H , M A Tin (utltrv lrulrs in llistnnril Stinh in tin 1 i.iiii.iiii. 

of Small Sialt Print u< tmn AATth Illustrations iml M ip-. 

ROLT, < 1 I lie AVorl I * Redemption 71 (nl nit 

SIMPSON KLV \\ I SPARROW , D l) Non loniniimit ilmg Alt* ml inn a* at 
TRLAPLAAN, (> M (lm i Musi mrl otlur I s-^ns I itcrir> ami Pidistiiau 
With Map as ftil in l 

« A\ II I TAMS, HASH 1 hi I ih of AAillivm Pitt, 1 nl »H h itham AAith Portnil 
and Maps 2 \ols 


Messrs Lynwood 9 Co 

CRANSTON, DOUGLAS Tin A*Ki nluns of D strr Gravlmg K< (>s 
ITEMING, NOEL Sparks tint Ilrood fts |mt 

GRFY.Gl-O DUNCAN LI I* -AAmtiin in A untv lssnv-. uuIAhsl 2 s ftd 
Mill (((nl M A Darts nfD-'i im Snnm is md olln 1 Pm ms 2 s (id in t 
OULION. 1 Exceeding PI. is oil md othti Sk* tihes With m Uliislr it unis us 
PUGH. GLOKl.L -Hifl 11 NN1I At tin Ikuk nt tin. AAortd VA indenng liver 
Muny Lands mil V is fts 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY. 

By Uicuakd Curix 


T HE writings of Mr Galsworthy, divisible as they 
arc into the three classes of plays, no\ els, and 
short studies (Ins poems are a mere recreation), have 
nevertheless a singular umlv Lor at the hackof Ins work 
there he two very strong motives, a moral lervotn and 
a literary fervom He has the instinct of the social 
reformer joined to the instinct of the artist The 
conjunction of them gives to his presentation of life 
(especially in Ins later books) a marked restraint and 
balance And this is due not only to his sense of artistic 
finish, but also to his knowledge that a cause gams 
immensely which can he proved out of its opponents' 
mouths For this is what Jus method amounts to 
Mr (lalsworthvs detachment is as a writer aptlv puts 
it in an old numbet of 7 he Wntum * an artislk device, 
not a matter of dmne indifference*' It is not the 
serene detaihment of a Henry James, but the self- 
conscious detachment of a man who wants to present 
a problem w i1 limit the faintest suggestion of exaggeration 
His ami, in fart, is to show that human failure is a lesult 
not so much ol differences in intention as of differences 
ill outlook He is indeed fond ol rhe startling method 
of making evident the w i ll-mc uungnt* s of even both 
com trued with some gigantic social inequality or in- 
justice heir behind all lives lie sees the uimcisal long- 
ings, hopes and disilhisionments, and in the schemes 
of men the ideal so clouded under the prejudice of en- 
vironment and supeistilmn For he is loo mu* h <»l a 
philosnplict not to be a wan 1 
that the aim of hie l lit* 

pursuit of happiness is 
essentially the same in .ill 
people 1 his tends to make 
his books mine liitciestmg 
in l egai d to the t om 
paiisun ol ili.uactcss and 
the situations in vvhiih 
they tmd them -elves than 
in the actual iliuaitus 
His justic e and ro m pi i - 
Jiensmn aie wide enough 
to embiace everyone l>ul 
it is ratlin in lel.iliou to 
the blindness and unh.ip- 
jnness of all jktsoiis than 
in sympathy with the m 
dividual biuiiauit\ ol each 
pen-on Tins is a pit tall 
into wluc b artistic 
moralists are liable In 
tumble For in spite <>1 .ill 
his balancing of one side 
against the other. Mi 
Galsworthy loses in a 
double sense tliat aloof 
ness without w hie h it seems 
so impossible to create 
real people To begin vv ith, 


his choice of subject has to he arbitrary', must be a 
defined problem , and secondly, lie is too pronounced 
a reformer not to make it obvious as a rule on which 
side he takes rank Although he endrav ours to formu- 
late the pi os and cons of a question with a scrupulous 
fairness, it is not usually difhcull to guess with whom 
his sympathies are ranged This is all the more plain, 
bet ause in some of his works it is true he drops altogether 
the cloak of watcher ami adopts that of a partisan 
contemptuous of the other half But this bitterness 
is more discernible m lis eailiei woik than in his latci 
In " 1 lie Island I J hai isees/’ for instance, he does not 
try to c one eal how mm li lie despises the wealthy English 
family (although even here the system of balancing is at 
work) whereas in Ins recent novel " 1 lie* Patrician ” it 
would be for once hard to say whether the democracy 
as represented 1>\ Mi t ourficr or the aiistocracv as 
represente 1 l>\ Lord Miltoun has Ins greater sympathy 
Ihus the first thing to bear in mind in considering 
Mr (idlswnrthv is this intense but judicial treatment 
of the problems of real life Whether he is social 
lefnriner turned literary man or whether he is literary 
man beguiled into social reform docs not much matter 
The strength and the weakness of it are ajqiarent His 
absorption with problems of this kind gives him im- 
pressive subjects for his art, but on the other side, 
it is apt to make him forget that the province of art 
is to create and not to preach 

\nothcr jieculiar thing 
which js observable in all 
Mr Galsworthy's work is 
the mixture of hardness 
and tenderness in lii* 
atmosphere Perhaps 
bis baldness arises from 
Ills v\.iv ot looking at m- 
divnluals m a rather 
nihmu.m < nlh < live aspu (, 
as part of some abuse be 
wishes to point out pro- 
nniK nt lx and not as lwing 
intensely alive, problem- 
atic .1 1 , m cl obsc lire in 
tin nisi |\cs Through all 
his uunpdssion fur sniffl- 
ing one lannot lielji feel- 
ing his incapacity to probe 
into minds beyond a con- 
ventional depth , that is 
to say, he does not as a 
rule liavi sufficient crea- 
tive ] lower to force us to 
see lus peopk apart from 
a bac kgrouml of pro 
nouiued but rather general 
c b.u.n tei istic s 

\ml jet in his descrip- 
tions of love and early 
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spring he approximates very nearly to the spirit of 1 our- 
genev He too is profoundly dominated by the beauty, 
the sadness, underlying the awakened fortes of life, and 
profoundly aware of the inevitable change guiding the 
world and tarrying along with it the romame and desires 
of youth A melancholy yearning interweaves itself wi li 
his hard pietist ness Perhaps alter all both ai,so fi m 
that undeteiving prottss winch so nfti 11 d.iwn> upon the 
believer in life In Ins lecogmtion « •( tire jiijii-*ii ■* nilmg 
a world so capable of li.tppinis> in his kunulo l»i nl the 
fleetingness of all tli.il is \ alu.dilt in nit li\ it lu il t \isi* m < , 
he achieves possihl\ 


It is indeed impossible to judge Mr. Galsworthy irom 
a literary standpoint alone in the same sense as we 
can judge de Maupassant for example Almost every- 
thing he writes has that element of the tract about it 
which at once puts it on a different level That he'* 
is the most .irtidic of moralists does not make him 
less a moralist , it only makes his moralising more 
weighty 

It is probably this \cry thing which causes his plays 
lo lx* sn arresting on the stage Here is the one situation 
in which art is legitimately wedded to preaching The 

modern literary 


this practical and u I 
roman tic outlook 
His pictures of 

warm summer nights 
in London aic cs 
pec ial 1 \ me morablc 
They breathe, as it 
were, tlie perfumed 
mystery' of sonic 
new and diumimg 
passion 'I his is the 
sort of thing in whic h 
his works alKiund 
“ Outside, o\ ei 1 In 
dark g a 1 cl 0 n s tin 
moon hung full ami 
almost golden I Is 
linucy-paU light 
filtered down on 1 \ er\ 
little* shape of tiee 
and leaf, and sleeping 
flower I hat soft 
\1brat1ng r a d 1 a 11 1 t 
seemed to ha v c woven 
all into one nivstcri- 



moralists liave al- 
most all taken to the 
drama .is the pulpit 
from which to ex- 
pound their theories 
on the decay and 
the* reconstruction of 
mm u’tv The purely 
literary drama can- 
not now exist m 
England, as witness 
the* failure of play's 
bv Mr James and 
Mr ( oniad , Imt the 
d id 111 a of literary 
moralising is growing 
increasingly influen- 
tial, .is witness the 
sme ess of plays by 
Mr Shaw, Mr 
Barker, Mr Gals- 
worthy Of tins last 
group Mr GaN- 


ous whole, stilling 

disharmony , so that each little sc paiaU shape had no 
meaning to itself ( * Frati rintv p ^45 ) 

Tins extract represents the kind of background to 
"The Island Pharisees,' " The ( oiintiy House," 44 1 he 
Man of Property," “ Watermtv, * "The Patrician," 
11 The Dark Mower ” Not tli.it the sc* books always treat 
of London or summer, but Ik cause the sense of the 
strange, waiting forces of Nature haunts ins work and 
the minds of his liguns, sm rounds them with .111 essence 
of fatality and dun pm pose 

Here is a similar ty pc of i\lia<l, yylmh is wnltm of 


worthy is pc rhaps, 
the most lmpressiye because he is the most natural and 
tin* most impersonal Although it is not difficult to 
pern i\e that Ins unbiased presentation of all sides of a 
question is large 1 \ a ruse to press home more directly his 
point, still one cannot avoid seeing that lie does admit 
that there arc other arguable posil 1011s besides his own 
Moreover, lie does give his rliai.ie te*rs ail air of 
reality, does suggest that they art like jieoplc y'ou really 
do meet Mr Shaw's characters however are* nearly 
all Mr Miaw or (which conies to much the same) exactly 
w liat Mr Sliayy would not like* to be* He can create 


the e oiintry and not of the town, but still holds within if ide*as f he cannot really create people They all seem 
the* same wistful spirit to fall back sooner or later into the 011c fatal rut Like 


1 1 illy pi .uc brooch d over tli.il garden 1 Ik night 
sc tilled listening - all lights out, all he.uts .it re si It 
watched, with .1 little white* -tar ten iveiv tree, and mot 
and sl’iinhi ting tit c *1 flown, .is ,1 mother w.itihes hir 
sleeping child halting above linn iml (.(milling with liei 
love c*\eiv hail ol In-* head, and all his tmv tumors ’ 
(" The. Pa trie 1.111 ’ p 20 ) 

This uiternungh d atmosphere then, this atmosphere 
severe and soft, i*» the second thing to bear m mind 
about Mr Galsworthy 

And these two things together, his choice* and treal- 


Mcrc*ditli he is too clever to stifle himself, too bnllaint 
to be a great artist Mr Galsworthy has esc aped this 
His characters are not bizarre, 01 , 111 themselves, ccm- 
ccmc'd with righting the world lfe, unlike Mr Shaw, 
keeps his moralising for the plot alone* His figures are 
the dull, kindly people of every day caught m the web 
of circumstance and institution 1 hrougl unit his plays 
c verytliing is plausible* and unstrained And yet over 
all there is evident a dogmatic hand pointing out the 
c ankers eating into the heart of life 


ment of subject, and the light in which he wraps them, In this re spec tit is very interesting to c omparc his two 
give to all lus work that feeling of unity', that singular greatest plays, " Strife” and " Justice " On the stage 
cohesive quality, which is mentioned at the beginning "Strife" was infinitely more suggestive, for the simple 
of this article They' are not only the productions reason that it was more subtly unbiased In "Justice" 
of one mind, but the productions of one progressive idea. one was so conscious throughout of special pleading 
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(inevitable m the c6nception ■ - 

of the play) that a feeling 
of fatigue took the place of 
the excitement which was 
the outcome of watt lung the 
former. In “ Strife” the 
balancing was remarkably 
skilful, but in " Just u e ” the 
very subject precluded all 
that, although the whole 
effort was to prove that it 
was the' system, not the 
workers of the system, that 
was to blame The harrow- 
ing scene m which the con 
viot clerk is alone in the 
cell, not a word being 
uttered, was yet far It ss 
terrible than the scene in 
whic h old Anthony is thrown 
over by Ins Hoard in 

„ .. on I hr 11 art that pla\*> a 

“ Strife M 

This last play is, in truth, Mr Galsworthy’s greatest 
ac hievement The tense .itmosphere, the comparison 
between the rich nervous Board and the s'arving, 
nervous strikers , the folly and clespan of it all, an 1 very 
impressive!} unrolled The stolid, unyielding Anthony 
in juxtaposition to the hen, unyielding Roberts lias 
a tragic irony about it that is rarely met with The 
power of the pla\ Jus essentialh in tju f.ut that the 
leading hguns do show creation and an not mere 
puppets Pur creation is the cine thing in ail which 
really elates, and i 1 is the one absolutely nc«essar\ tiling 
Without it there can be no survival, for without it all 
life and all deductions from lives can be nothing but 
an appearance and .1 mirage 

It is indeed in diain.i that the born mor.disr like 1 Mr 
Galsworthy is able to develop his theories to best ad- 
vantage For, after all, the drawing of individuality 
need licit be so sensitive as in a novel (the actor largely 
building up the illusion of it), and the dramatist can 


devote himself to a thorough 
working out of the possi- 
bilities of a given situation 
or idea W'hen, as in the 
c.iso of ■ strife,” the char- 
,u ti rs .ire so clearly 
visiMlised that acting only 
1 iiliaiu es a reality that is 
already there, the result is 
an actual tuuinph The 
comparative failure of its 
successor " Justice” may be 
the lirst warning that Mr 
Galsworthy is slipping away 
too f.ir, not from the tech- 
nique but from the spirit 
of art l* or art , though w ith 
wider latitudes, imposes 
itself in a play just as for- 

ubly as in any other form 
Mr. John Galsworthy. ()f i llt . ratU rt 

l»art 111 liW •* kulmiL. 111 Vfisi * . ..... 

Again, the theatre is 
the suitable* ground for Mr («alsworthv, because in it 
the ps\ c hojogv of sitn.itioii is more* imj>ortant than 
the psychology of character pure and simple, and in 
all Mr Galsworthy’s works there is very strongly that 
dramatic feeling, which accentuates the former at lilt 
expense uf the latter \ play like “ llic Silver Box ” 
where then is a very definite situation is therefore 
much more successful than a play hie " Jo} ” where 
there is a considerable* \ ague nc ss 

It thus c Hints about that in judging of Mr Galsworthy's 
novel*- one must imagine that to a considerable extent 
the\ an plays n the form of narrative Roughly 
speaking, t lieii. is the problem m the middle, and cm 
either suit of it tin two sets of people battling against 
it fiom different positions I li.U is tin kind of impres- 
sion one g.itlu rs from the pe nisal ol such a work as the 
earlv " Island Pharisees ” and as tin late ” Patrician ” 
The tone certainly has become milch mellower, much 
mine judicial, but the unpn ssion docs not alter In_ 
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" The Island Pharisees ” it is the English middle class 
which is the butt On the one hand there is the uneasy , 
questioning Shelton, the cynir.il, enlightened Ferr.ind. 
both kicking against the social pricks, on the other, 
apparently everyone else in the book At this stage 
Mr Galsworthy had not attained his impartial stand- 
point of today His bia* is energetically obvious, 
although in the preface of the new edition hi more or 
less admits that Shilton at any rati is not niuth less 
of a Pharisee than Antonia and tin n si in “ Ihi 
Patrician ,’ 1 the 1 outlast is between the comparative 
wortli of aristocrat \ and d* mot iai v On tin mu hand 
thereis the independent, modi in ( ourtiei tin t our.igi oils 
untrammelled Mrs Noel on 
the other, the whole family 
and connection of tin 
( aradocs 

Both these works an, 
essentially , play s rat lu 1 than 
novels Both might have 
been capital as plays, both 
are poor as novels In tin 
two books fogithei Hurt is 
m fact only oni quiti 
vitally* interesting person 
the J^orci Miltoun of " J In 
Patrician ” Hi' is a brilliant 
study of the ascetic', c.nni st 
young aristocrat, who even 
now and tiieii issues upon 
politics profoundly con- 
vinced that lie has a duty 
•direct from God ior the 
governing of the uimeTse 
But apart from this iigun, 
and, m a lesser degree, th.it 
of Mrs Noel, the Ixxiks arc 
crowded with dolls, active, 
opinionated, and lift b ss 
This is the dangei of a 
dramatist writing novels 
The books arc 1 neither con 
vine mg, nor, what is more 
serious still, even interest- 
ing 

If Mr Galsworthy bad lu bo criticised as a noychst 
on tin* strength of those two novels and of his volume 
of stones " \ ilia T<ubc m,” hi would nally take a \ery 
]KK>r place, but this of course 1^ not so He lias to Ins 
credit three nun h greater pe rformances, so much greater 
indeed that tiny belong to quite a different ordcT 

These thru .in ‘Tin ( nun try House, ITh Man of 

Property " and 1 r.it • rmly " Bui 111 these books too, 
it is well to n number that tlw*\ an the work of a man 
whose insight into character is dr.mi.itie rather than 
illuminating, Ili.il i^ in s,i\, 11 is tin* insight which 
grasps the atmc^plun of sonu i\<nt r.ither than that 
which creates Mi Gdswortby is not an innovator, 
he is an observer Hi*. Jigurts l.u k somehow that 
breath of lift which marks the most distinguished 
writing Even Mrs Pendy.om 'I lu < ountry House ,” 
the tcndrresl .lid most rc lined of his portraits, is as 
reprcscntaliye of the yearning Jc»ye of moth* rliood in 
general as of the anxious solicitude of the individual 


mother Her husband again shows absolutely the land- 
marks of a recognised type Both of them are real in 
themselves, but both of them are too typical to be quite 
individual The truth is, everybody in Mr Galsworthy 
stands for an idea as well as for .1 human being, and 
though this may add to their value as characters in 
hooks written with a purjxise (which 111 one sense or 
other of tlu word Ins Lx inks most dec uledly are), it 
does detrac t fiom their air of\u tnality It is one of the 
s* veral inherent snares awaiting the moralist in art 
Ovei this bonk, as ovei so many of his others, there 
lies that strange atmosphere ol .1 summer evening The 
visit paid by Mr lViulyieto her son's rooms m London 

suggests very beautifully 
thi v kind ol exhaustion fall- 
ing u|wn hot London at close 
of tlu 1 day and the exhaus- 
tion that has fallen upon thi 
hi ait of 1m r son This is 
tlu most liiov mg si ene in the 
whole ol Ml Galsworthy 
(In intuition ol the mother 
is t xtraoidmariK tom lung 
Georg* iVndvce’s love alfan 
with Mrs Billow is tragedy 
of .1 high order the slow 
4 h uigt 111 he r from passion 
to aveision and his percep- 
tion of what is taking place, 
lias that clement of utter 
despair about it wlmli one 
hi Is in reading of the death 
of R 1 111. 1 in the magical 
Gieen Mansion •. ’ of Mr 
Hudson M01 1 o\ 1 r, t lus 
book gains in value from tin 
f.n t that the piohlt 111 part of 
it is more bl« tided with tin 
1 111 rent of customary events 
than is usual It is, 111 fact, 
more natural Tin ideanfthe 
social louilnt is still there, 
but it is not put forward as 
the obvious structure of the 
w'ork It may, ]>erhdps, be 
called a satire on the county family, just as the "Man of 
Property " may lx called a satire cm the city magnate 
Tlu wealthy Forsytes, tin old brothels dinging to the 
family but secretly irritated with one another, secretly 
hoping that they are each the richest, seirctly longing 
to have an actual proof of thur own superior substance, 
arc very ably described The strange mielty of aged 
people towards other aged people , even those they have 
known for life, and their pathetic waimth for youth , 
thur si t habits and their impatient c* with the set habits 
of others, their fifty-year-old gnev aiues slowly smoulder- 
ing in tin hidden ntisses of the mind , their intolerance 
and thur tendernesv all these are portrayed with the 
hand of .1 mastei The petty jealousies of a family, 
persist c* lit and meaningless, augmented in old age by a 
sort of contemptuous envy of each other's children, 
and vc t, beneath all, the 1 desire to keep united as a family 
and to know all about tlic affairs of one another — that 
is the mam idea on wlm li this book is founded. 



ph •/.’ b\ i 0 iifipfi Mrs. John Galsworthy. 
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But here! too, there is visible that mnre-or-less in- 
effectual struggling of a woman against the circle she 
finds herself in, winch is visible in most of his novels 
In " The Country House ” it is Margery Pendyce and 
Helen Bcllew, m 11 Fraternity ” it is Bum a Dallison and 
the little model (June Dallison is not nail} an example), 
m " The Patrician M it is Barbara (\iraeloc and Audrey 
Noel, and m M The Man of Property M it is Irene Korsvtc 
Her character is (with the possible exception of Bi.ima 
D.dlison’s) the most enigmatic in the writings or Mr 
Galsworthy, that mixture of the gentle ami the passion- 
ate which is so arresting Her husband So.mies, a prig 
and a stupid cad, is, nevertheless, almost pitiable .is a 
mate to this (harming and 
me omprehensible woman 
Jn the blindness of lus soul 
he lb aware of the dee p unn st 
of ail unsatisfied lovi , an 
unrest w'hu h reveals itself in 
Jits of sneering and iematy 
But of these two lignres 
the woman is at heart more 
intractable than ihe man 
more untorgning more 
dangerous Irene is almost 
Russian 111 her uhuniion and 
her indecision The situ.i 
twin bclwcen her and Jinn 
Forsyte (the \oung girl 
whose lover, Philip Bosm- 
ney, she has allowed herself 
lialt-iiiu oust iousIv to Ntial) 
is a poignant mu , .1 situa- 
tion handled with that 
sensitive fmem ss w it h w lu< h 
Mr (lalswortliv alw«i\s 
treats the disasters and the 
happinesses of love 

Bosinnev limisilf is not 
particularly good Ihe 
swing of the pendulum of 
his affections from June 
to Irene is convincingly 
imagined but lus own 
character does not stand 
forth clearly, and Ins death under the wheels of an 
omnibus fails to stir anv piofound sense of tragedy 
As in all Mr Galsworthy’s lwoks, there .ire in this 011c, 
too, numerous people who are neither vei\ sti iking noi 
very bad, the numerous people who, m a play, are real 
or unreal, according to the genius of the at toi such a 
one is young Jolyon Forsyte, 111 whom it is impossible 
to acquire much interest But the old bn it hers Fois\te 
are differentiated with a very skilful meet*, 

" Fraternity ” is in some ways a nun 1 siniplei pro- 
duction than either '"ihe Country Hi nisi ” or “ ihe 
Man of Property ” The cam as is more contracted, the 
number of figures is smaller But in a certain krical 
fervour it excels them both, and in a certain rare delicacy 
■of emotion and contrast The 1 old semi mad father 
preaching his doctrine of a universal brotherhood m the 
very household where a real tragedy of passion is being 
enacted, the barrier widening with its deadly certitude 
between husband and wife, while, in the next room, the 


Spartan optimist pours out his impersonal love in the 
endless and incoherent pages of his book, has something 
about it very thrilling, very ironical \nd there is much 
refinement in the comparison between the house- 
holds of the two Dalhsons Bianca and ( eulia, Hilary 
and Stephen arc life-like 111 a wav k\v of Mr Galsworthy's 
creatures are life-like So too are the old father fa 
wonderful portrait of a mail with .111 kU c /tu\ a man 
uttcily inhuman, utterly selth ss, and utb-rlv devoted), 

1 li\me Dallison, and Martin 

But Mr Puney is one of Mi G.iKwoitliv’s tv pie ally 
false people just a < lolho-hnrsi Xm 1=1 the little 
model .dlogelhei s.itisf\mg Milan's ml.iluation lor 

her has small air of pruba- 
bilitv about it that is tlw 
weakest spot in tins strong 
and remarkable book ihe 
estrangement b tween 
Hilary and Bianca would 
luv< a ppeaied almost more 1 
sad 11101 e lull still of bitter 
n gn t , li.id she never existed 
at all For she is not the 1 
cause of the estrangement, 
but only supple 111c ntaiv to 
it It is a imic h deeper, a 
niueli mon inexplicable 
tiling -an antagonism un- 
(onnectecl with hatred, an 
ant agonism slow , hopeless, 
elemental One of the 
saddest imaginable things is 
their moment of passionate 
ree one illation 111 the d.irk 
warmth of her room, a 
moment snatc heel furfulh 
bv both from the memory 
of their love flowing iwav 
fieun them into a luture 
without hope, a moment 
known to be fleeting, and r 
perhaps, 011k a memory even 
whilst it is being seized 
Jins book, owing to its 
compactness and finish, is 
prohahlv the most gonerallv peifiet oi Mr Galsworthy’s 
novels \s in all his otheT writings there is notice able 
that hardness and * iftncss, that almnsphere halt French 
anil half Russian , but heie, more than elsewhere, then* 
is an abiding romantic glow tlu glow of the London 
summei spnaehng itself over tin* unie^t ot hearts, tor- 
lncTiling tlw 111 with its longings and soothing tlu 111 with 

its softness 

Jt is vr*\ im.it t ount.ible that after so rich a l>ook, 
Mr Galsworthv slioulc 1 have procltued so e ommoup)a< e 
a one as 1 1 In Patruun 1 As w is sud In f«»r« , tlu re 
are indeed two sinking ligures in it. I on! MiHoun and 
Mrs \oi l and tlu* whole alinospluit is ot the same* 
order as in his pre\ lolls non Is but l h nthei % haiai tirs 
arc little better than puppe ts ( «»m t u 1 and the ( aradoes 
are insipid and eonvcnnonal lvpes Tlu v Minplv lack 
the breath of hie It is true lhat Mr Galswoithy s 
judicial impartiality’ is pun r lu ie than elsewhere (though 
there* is too obvious a pioblem foi the book to be great 
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art), but, all 111 all, llu* production is mediocre and quite 
unworthy of lum- in f.ut, it very nearly approaches the 
obtuse 

There i\is 1 s here to a 
very marked extent a thing 
which exists more or lev* in 
all his novi Is ,111 111c apacit v 
for real dialogue Mr Gals- 
worthy never scans to li.ivc 
conquered .1 tciulcmv to 
woodenness 111 the talk he 
puts into tin' mouth** of his 
ehaiacters In tli.it hi re- 
sembles Mi llardv w lien he 
makes the uppei classes 
converse (the talk of his 
peasants is hfe-like) Mr 
Galsworthy's impression of 
character is conveyed In 
action and lmplu ation nine h 
more than by conversation, 
which in his hands is fai 
too liable to amplify the 
idea of the plot or moral 
instead of the idea of the 
character another pitfall of 
the artistic moralist 

There is no space here to 
discuss Mr Galsworthv 's 
mast recent novel “The 
Dark Flower” (I have ie- 
viewed it separate 1 \ 111 
another column), hut 1 will 
merely sty that it roprcsi nts 
powerfully the melam holv 
irony of Ins mind It is a 
better book than lf The 
Patrician,” but it has the 
limitations of a nov el 111 
which the idea dominates 
the characters 

As a novelist his chief 
drawbacks are that he is 
not original in a great sc use 
and that he is not sufli- 
ciently an artist Hut 
against that it may be stated 
that he is philosophic , in- 
tellectual, and Inis a strong 
feeling for atmosphere He* 
is primarily not a novelist, 
but his novels are the' work 
of an extreme ly gifted 
amateur 

There remains si ill to be 
discussed his three volumes 
of short sketches, ' A ( uin- 
mentary,” ” A Motley," and 
"The Inn of Tranquility” ,rom 
These suggest m an epitome 

his faults and sueccssesas a nov ('list, though here the hard- 
ness and the softness an 1 inclined to pervade individually' 
a sketch instead of being mixed together Tor instance, 
a miniature like " Comfort” '“A Commentary”) 


hard and unsympathetic, as an east wind, 
ms "Old Age" ("A Commentary”) and "Once 
” (“ A Motley ”) arc 1 gentle and melancholy One 
is very much aware in these 
three books of the mingled 
contempt and compassion 
in lus views on life Some 
tif these little pictures an* 
beautifully exact in their 
j m quirt ions, and as polished 
.is prose* jmm'ius, but they 
give, as a body T , rather the 
impression that the author 
divides too sharply this line 
between those for whom he* 
has contempt, and those for 
whom lie has compassion 
It is not .in important jxunt 
111 itself, but it emphasises 
a fault which is easily ob- 
servable in all his earlier 
work 

These little sketches are 
b\ no means .1 negligible 
item 1 Mr Galswortliy^s. 
work In themselves they 
an* nt the best almost per- 
fect, though at the worst 
cuiiously bad, but as 
* luc s to his opinions and 
trends tliev aie invariably 
apt 

There is one minor tiling 
that should be noticed par- 
fnul.irh about Mr Gals- 
worthy, that is lus love of 
and sMiipathv with animals, 
especially dogs In the 
spaniels of "The Country 
House,” the bull-dog of 
" Fiatc rnitv," the terriers, 
of " \ Fisher of Men " 
(" A Motley ”) and m many 
other instances and stray 
remarks, there is evidence 
of this lit* holds a theory 
about them very far re- 
moved from the automata 
theory of Descailes , indeed 
he considers that they differ 
from humans not so much 
in intelligence, or at any 
rate fon e of character, as in 
kind 

And for trees too, for 
woods, for dowers, he has a 
genuine love. In his wor- 
ship of Nature he seems to 
perceive a spirit lurking 
within the visible semblance. 
That is why his descriptions, which though poetical, are f 
not really very exquisite, do have the power of giving 
the sad and beautiful sensations of Spring and starry 
nights 


is 

vvl 

Mo 



Snapshots of Mr. Galsworthy's garden and 
the country near his house in Devonshire. 


Tin mori von look the. h ks >ou si 
Tiv all a glowing m>SLfry, 
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Mr. Gals- 
worthy is a man 
of great talent, 
great depth of 
feeling, great 
comprehension, 
but he is not a 
great genius 
One has only 
to compare him 
with a contem- 
porary like Mr 
Conrad to see 
the difference 
It is perhaps 
difficult to ex- 
press it m words, 
but it is entirely 
unmistakable 
Nor is he, at 
heart, a novelist Oilier men of great talent like Mr 
Wells and Mr Bennett .ire, at heart, novelists, but Mi 
Galsworthy is not His novels, ext ellenl and unusual 
as they arc, are always somewhat stilted They are not 
eccentric, they arc angular r lhev .ire the work of 


a writer who 
lias nexer quue 
learnt lus trade, 
probably never 
quite could 
learn it It is as 
<1 dramatist that 
his reputation 
is most surely 
held, and it is 
as a dramatist 
that lie is likely 
to < nntinue to 
hold it The out- 
ward smooth- 
ness of his plays 
covers, but does 
not hide, the 
eloquence of a 
burning convic- 
tion if in his sf\lo and in lus i luracter studies there is 
no grand creative faculty, no iirst-rate original gift, 
their* is, however, the clear reflection of a lofty and 
scan hing intelligence, an intelligence .it once critical and 
humane It is a precious distinction. 



Mr. John Galsworthy. 

Prom a sn.ipfahut t»k«n 111 li s. gaiileii 


WALTER PATER.* 

B\ T. E Pvc.i 


T HE woid “ preciosity " is neither a lieauliful nor 
a common word, but it starts to the lq>s un 
sought almost with the first glance into this \oluine 
T.he subject ancl the treatment of it seein alike to be, 
if not “too blight,” at least “too good for human 
nature's dailv food," ancl the motto Odi profanum 
vulgns might lit J\ Ik* set upon the title-page 1 he \erv 
first sentence miniediatel\ raises the reader above the 
level of eveivdav life into a legion where phrases are 
the only realities “Waltei Pater," says the writer, 
“ is a hero— our modern 1'iiglish half-liein, half-martv i 
of Style," ancl the plain man is at once set wondering 
whether Pater was 01 was not " a heio," and, if he was 
why he should In? at once degraded to " a half-lieu* " 
and even then only of our “ modern Englisli " t\|M‘ il 
such there lx* -who are also “ half martv rs " to some 
divinity called “ Stvlc " , though whv r tliev should st.i\ 
half-way ancl not be at once complete heroes ancl 
complete martyrs it is un|M>ssihlr to determine But 
perhaps Mr 1 hernias should be excused for writing so 
curiously lie himself on one occasion describes Patei 
as "attempting to build up a scene out of sterilised 
words m a vacuum," and he lias no doubt kit the 
fascination to do the like Foi, indeed the art of 
weaving W'ords into strange patterns, purely from de 
light in the pattern, has a smgulai attraction for many 
minds, and of that art Paler was a devotee He seems 
to care less for u'hat he says than for how lie says it, 
and he polishes to the utmost lie wrote, we are told, 
on ruled paper with 'the alternate lines left blank for 
corrections, and then " the revised work was copied, 

* " Walter Pater A Critical Study n By I'd ward 1 lionias 
78. 6d net. (Martin Seeker ) 


again only on alternate lines, for further elaboration " 
He thus 44 tends to encourage metic ulosity in detail ancl 
single woids. rather than a regaicl foi form in its largest 
sense " There is nothing big oi daring about him 
His jh’ii nevei runs away with him and so he never 
sweeps the leadei, as it weu\ off his legs , nor, indeed, 
has he the least wish to do so Beautiful composition 
is in lus judgment something to lingei over, to savour 
dehc.itelv like hue wine ancl he would have “the 
susceptible l cm del " give it "minute 1 e oiisidoration " ^ 
and “ find one of bis gieatest pleasures in the critical 
tracing out of conscious aitistu stiuctiue" \nd the 
lesult of all this is that lie is ucvei simple easv and 
unaffected while so fai bom bung natural, he even 
‘attained an exquisite uiinatiiialness " \i least that 
is how Mi llumias puts it ip jjo) and then imme- 
diate 1\ goes on (p j m) to apologise foi the ‘ irreverence 
of discussing Patel’s stvle ' while on Ills last page he 
ia\s that this same st\Je 4 is meant for posterity and 
.t.mds on foundations above the tides of time " Plain 
lolk however may perhaps wmulei wliethn either 
jNisteiilv in the tides of time \\ ill fiet themselves at 
all over such penshable stub as 44 the exquisiteh 
uniiatural " 

But the giave defect o f maiiv of Patei s writings 
seems to lie elsewhere He himself sa\s that two things 
go to the making of stylo — “ mind and soul " Ancl 
“mind" he umloubtcdlv had not a guat mind but, 
as lus criticisms of art and lileiature suttu tenth prove, 
a mind of extreme fineness ancl scnsibilitv Ot 4 soul,” 
cm the other hand, of that soil ot foue winch, as he 
notes, animates " the \ iilg.de 1 , the English Bible, and 
the Prayer-Book," it is hard to find anywhere a trace 
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But assuredly there is much of something ver\ different 
-something which is the exact opposite of "soul" 
For though in his own hie J\iter seems to liuxe been 
sober, healthy, and even austeie, \et there is in his 
xx tilings .1 soi t of sensuousness which discredits them 
\\ hethei lie himself was a refined Hedonist, .in Epi- 
curean or a cm ions t\pe of nrvstic, Mr Ihomas does 
not pretend to determine, nor indeed < .111 any one do 
so, but the spirit winch too often seems to hang ovci 
lam as he wutes e> be\ond question an i\jI spirit It 
disguises itself no doubt, as an angel of light , talks 
chanmnglx , has much to sax of ail and c ultuic , of 
how life should 14 bum alwaxs with .1 haicl gem -like 
flame." and attain to “ as main evpiiMte experiences " 
as max lu \nd then the dexin loi 41 exquisite cx 
]KTieiu c *• " hack on "to giasjung at any exquisite 
passion " and tlu.11, loi those who luxe moie red 
blood 111 tin 111 1 1 1.111 Patu comes as one oi his ilnef 
" disuplex M Jound perdition and the ])it listen to 
Mr 'Ihomas 

" Pater lixcd a snhu aliuosl .ivetu lilt mI Ins 

wax the head upon uhuh 4 .ill flu ends ol the uoild .11 c 
tome, ' the ainiualisni of (ireue the lust nt Ivnnu llu 
mysticism ol tile Muldle \ge xxith its spiii1u.il ambition 
and 1111.1g111.it iv t lo\es llieietuinol tin Pagan xxorld, the 
sills ot the Boigl.is 5 Patti liked In think ol tin sills nt 
the Boigins they had emiclud the |Mgc anlrx of lift b\ 
which lie lixcd and xxith tlic lulp ol tluni and nf Swin- 
burne’s 1 anstine ind Holmes he nt.idc his most tanimis 
pieie ut prose 

“ He did not recommend tlic.11 snis," Ins entu goes nn 
" or an\ kind of sin, and theie is no leasmi to 

suppose that he chsapproxid oi the leu ( nnimamlmentx 
or the moi.il ukals of the middle -1 lass " Not at all 
the “sms of the Borguix " gixe colom to cnmposition 
and "the moial ideals t»f tlu nude Ik -c lass 1 do nut , 
and so Patei drew Jus pntuie < >1 * La (iioconda" xxitli 
" her exehtls a lit t k x\eai\ ” and that jiartic lilai be.uitx 
xvhich 1^ xxi ought out fiom within bv stiauge 

thought'- and fantaslii it um- and c xqnixite passions ” 
Jt is * his most Jamoii- piece ol piost * and what 
matter it it inii|iius up clexil's drcMnis 111 tluw less 
.Lrtistic and innn human than lumxcJi ' 

No doubt it max seem unjust thus to write Loi 
theie is much 111 Patei that is ol unque shorn cl dis- 
tinction but tins xuliinu though ottin containing just 
c 1 it 11 ism of his xxoik xit cm the x\ hole , seems to set 
him on a pmiiuk the wntci is not content to icmfei 


immortality on his style , but he also seems to honour 
him as a philosopher, and in his absolutely final sentence 
lies writes thus 

" 'J he philosophy is designed for those who would attain 
a beautiful and varied life b\ self-conscious effort at as 
mail) points as possible, following pleasure of every order, 
witli a consideration of remote eflects 011 themselves and 
others, with a self-control and decorum beyond the dreams 
of xui tue " 

Smely it tins is the outcome of Patei ’s thinking, the 
onlx thing left is to exclaim xxith the dying Brutus 

u> 7 apt Tii \ try os £1 1)0 0 ^70? St at 

u)t ifyyoi Tfffkoti 

" Pool xirtue you weie but a ill earn " , anc] here is a 
new cult of tlic pleasant and beautiful that is beyond 
\ou, x\ hde if anyone wishes to know more about the 
hieiophant of such strange* mysteries he c.ui find it m 
tliesc pages He can see hun, foi instance, at the 
Pnxate \ levx of the Academy 11 in a nexx top-hat and a 
silk tie of brilliant apple-gieen " oi lie can read a full 
description of the furmtuie of that room (p 32), of 
xvhich it is asserted, xxith cruel but unconscious irony’, 
th.it * 110 saying of Paters is so expressive as that 
room 1 , 01 lie can kain how this same room, " to liehold 
wlui li (.ills up the man s spin! ” appeared to one \isitor 
as 4 gteemsh white, M and to another " all blue 
and xxhatexei in it was not blue seemed to lie white 11 , 
and then he can picture to himself the oxxnei “ xvith an 
c i]x*n bowl of blue china" befoie him, from xxhich "it 
is just possible to detach the smell of clued rose-leaves,” 
as he sits framing some* fine phrase about " that subtle 
and del 11 ate xxxectnesx which belongs to a refined and 
comelx decadence" But O' to turn fiom tins 
pottni of loses and su kl\ talk about " dec ademe ” to 
wnteis like Isaiah, ni the authoi of Job, or the rudf* 
lie ids men of lekoa 1 To do so is to pass from the 
atmospheie of an 01 chid house into the free mxig- 
01 at mg an llie\ wen gu.it nun, gnat tiuukeis, and 
gre it st\ lists too Pul one ol Pat cm's sentences beside 
one of theirs and its frail pret t im ss would fade aud 
shrivel into nothing Set the ck si nption of "La 
(iiocoucla" beside that of the " Daugliteis of Zion" 
(Is 111 ib j|), aiul let any r honest man choose And 
xct the son nt Amos hxeel 111 11111 ult 111 cxl days when 
men had not xct discovered that beautx xxhuli is 
“ b» vond the die.uns of xirtiu " 


“THE REAL LAB BY. 

By (« S La yard 


I T ba^ bun -ud that nothing is raiei than the use 
ot a wont 111 it*. 1 x,n I me ailing But surely it 
is equally inn to sax that an exact meaning is just the 
quality that n word hardly cxci possesses 

Hemy J about h< r< was lain Ik d 44 cynic," but did we 
mean, xxith \ntistheiies of Athens, that hr looked upon 
virtue as the highest good, or did xxe mean, with Ilemy 
\\ ard Beecher, almost the opposite, that lu* never xaxv a 
good quality m a mail and never failed to see a bad one ? 
If xxe meant either of these things xve xvire wTong 

* The I ifc of Henry l-abcvuthcn 1 " Bv Algar Labourlierc 
llmruM j8s net (C unstable & Co ) 


( citamly lie 1 was not a cynic 111 the Sue rata sense Thai 
goes without the saying As certainly he posted 
(r haractenstically making the* worst of himself) as a 
sort of " human ow'i mousing for vennm and never 
seeing noble game " Heme it came to pass that those 
xvho suffered most at Ins hands, wrong 'uns and 
charlatans of all sorts, called him ignorantly and inso- 
lently, self-righteous But certainly he was not ignorant, 
and as for self-righteousness, he whipped himself as un- 
mercifully as he castigated others, miscalling himself, 
amongst other things, " a yahoo ” and “ an abominable 
and useless liar ” That was why those who feared him 
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most at a distance admired him most when they were 
brought into contact with him 

Born an anstocr.il, Labouchere was disillusioned of 
aristocratic shams and assumptions almost fiom the 
beginning Having a keen nose* for humbug, lie liad a 
keener u it for exposing it \\ it h nothing c oii\ entionaJlj 

sacred to him, he was a \ct\ \0Ita1n for disrespect 
Loving hghting for lighting’s sake loving intrigue fur . 
intrigue's sake, 1o\mg the shindy abo\e everything else, 
he yet took good r.ire to cr.uk the right skulls, to wield 
his mordant wit and biting pen for tin righting of 
wrongs Certainly he was tli< mustard in tin political 
pie, but with lus sardonic and satirical spirit there was 
mingled a tierce though 1 .uvfull) -c 011c ealed zeal for the 
public good 

Let us justify tins from a quotation or two from 
Mr Algar Thomld's delightful biography, which, though 
full of solid interest, will jierhaps disappoint, and will 
certainly surprise, those who merely look for frivolous 
entertainment 

Here is what he quotes from what Mr T I 1 O’Connor 
wrote on Labouchere's retirement from Parliament 

" He was a far str.ughter, far more serious, far more 
effective politician than his own persiflage would allow 
people to think With all his light wit, there was some- 
thing stern and rigid in the man, as you could sol from the 
powerful mouth, with the full compressed lips He was 
perfectly honest in lus hatred of extravagance, pretence, 
vainglory He did immense service to lus party m 

his time He was a strenuous, manly, courageous 

fighter And he never changed, he never concealed, lie 
never explained awa> his opinion upon anything 
He was a model of honest good faith and courage " 

Read, too, how affectionately so out-and-out an 
opponent of his political view’s as the Morning Post 
wrote on the same occasion 

"What Parliament and public life will be without him 
1 hate to think Ihc J louse has long counted T,abl>y 

os the last of its originals, has prized him as a refreshing 
relish, has looked to linn for the unexpected fl.ivmu 
It gives a peculiar pang to realise that lie will be seen 
there no more ” 

Here is what was written of lain by one of his bitterest 
critics 

“ Mr I about here has done* a great deal ot good m his 
life, more good and less c vil th. manv so-called statesmen 
No victim of cruelty 01 njustuc ever appealed 1 o 
him in vain " 

That is surely a fine testimonial, and yet of course 
there wore flies in the amber He could lie bitterly and 
corrosively cruel when the tit was on him " 1 do not 
mind Mr (iladstom* always having the .ice up lus 
sleeve," ho onu said, "but I do object to Jus always 
saying that Providence put it there" And vet this 
was no mure Whistlcri.111 quip, no carefully tliought-out 
" impromptu, ' but the L>a e f.u t as lie saw it, expressed 
cruelly, ii you like, v\ilh the greatest economy of 
language 

When asked jl he liked Madaim \ - , he* said, 

“Oh, yes, I like her well enough, but 1 shouldn’t mind 
if she dropped dead in lront of me on the 1 arpol " That 
was cruel and cynical too, but there was the sort of 
honesty in it which protested against conventional 
insincerity. 

Labouchcrc was essentially a man of the world, a man 
who had " seen life." Playing many parts, welcomed 


as .1 boon companion by mem of education and men of 
little or none*, full of eager curiosity, he had unrivalled 
opportunities of knowing and understanding his fellows. 
From Eton he earned away two cardinal convictions, 
whit h he never ceased to enunc late — first, that u an 
English education is the worst that the world has yet 
produced" , secondly, that, through the fagging system, 
a boy " learns all the trie ks and dodges of the slave.*' 
\t t ambndge he ruffled it with the " bloods ” of the day, 
lost £0,000 in two years of gambling and liorse-racmg, 
and was finally sent down for alleged cribbing, a charge 
which he always stonily and (onvincingly repudiated. 
With great liberality his father paid his debts, and 
1. about here responded by taking up his alxide at a tavern 
in London where, in two months, lie lost several hundreds 
mure at hells and casinos From this tavern he was 
again rescued by his father and sent abroad with a 
mentor, who betrayed Ins trust by leaving him to his 
own devices The result was another orgy of gambling 
at Wiesbaden and elsewhere At tw'enty-two he bc- 
c ame an attac In'* to the embassy at Washington, but dis- 
uphne was so slack and lus services were so little valued 
that he managed to slip away without being missed, join 
a circus, and appear cut the playbills as the “ Bounding 
Buck of Babvlon,’ wearing pink tights, with a fillet 
round Ins head 1 Tiring of the 1 ireus, he joined a parly 
of Clnppevvay Indians, " living with them for six months, 
hunting buffalo, joining in their work and sports, playing 
cards for wampum necklaces" From Washington he 
was transferred to the Legation at Munich Thence to 
Stockholm, where he fought a duel with an Austrian 
1 harge d’affaires Abandoning diplomacy (if the part he 
played < an be dignified by sue h a word) he bee ame joint 
proprietor of the Daily News , and contributed no little to 
its popularity by his letters during the Franco-Pnissian 
Wai , writing as a " Besieged Resident " m Pans 
Twenty 'four years later he sold his quarter-share, 
whic h had cost him £14,000, for four or live* times that 
amount About the* same time he joined Alfred Wigdn 
as partner in the new Queen’s Theatre, gaming m this 
case more* experience than money Indeed, when 7 rxdh 
liecame his mouthpiece he made so much of the many 
contretemps that accompanied his theatrical ventures 
that the public could hardly take his productions 
seriously That was c liarac tenstic of all he did He 
loved tlu fun of the tiling, the* fun of playing the game 
Hon is how he discounted Ins prodiu lion of an adap- 
tation of " Ihe Last Days of Pompeii " 

' Lverythmg went wrong 111 llns piece 1 wanted In 
have after tin manner of the ancients acrobats dancing 
on a tight-rope over the heat Is ol the gm*sts at a feast 
Our guests, however, declined to be danced over Only, 
one acrobat made* his appenram 1 \ rope was strele l ted for 

him, behind the revellers, and I trusted to stage illusion for 
the rest 'lhc acrobat was a stout negro Instead of 
lightly tripping it upon lus rope, he moved about like an 
elephant, and finally fell off lus rope like a stricken buffalo " 

1 hat was how he gave* the show away, and it was not 1 
surprising that his theatrical enterprises were not taken 
seriously In the same year that hi* entered theatrical 
management he became M P. for New Windsor, only to 
\xi unseated for bribery on the pari of lus agent. Two 
years later he was returned for Middlesex, but, quarrel- 
ling with his colleague, Lord Enfield, he split the vote 
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at the nc*\ t election and lost his scat Finally lie became* 
" tlie Christian Member lor Northampton," as lie was 
euphemistically called, to his great amusement, in 
contradistinction to his atheistical, though realty far 
more serious and respectable, colleague, Charles Hr.nl- 
laugli From this tune lie became a very real force in 
politics, would indeed iia\e Ik come a ( abinel Minister 
in Mr (Gladstone's administration in 1892, but foi the 
Queen’s objection to his name In mg submitted to her 
And here vve come upon a striking evamplc of Ins sin- 
cerity For, .is his biographer remarks in the Preface 
with disc one ei ting] \ lair insight, "lie was a ttinNy 
siium pcTscm, partlv from pnde .uni partly from 
lndoluiuc Had lie been willing to c ondese end to 
msincnilv lie would have been too l.L/y to do so fen- 
long” Jleie is the stm\ Mr GlacUlone, greatlv dis- 
eonipo*iecl h\ the* Quet ufiisal, and more ospec lally so 
he cause Lahoiic here *s liuhision was public lv anticipated 
and desired, went the length ot privately asking his 
would-lx* colleague to write him a letter staling that he 
would not accept oflicc were it oifered to him This 
would have lit ted in with lus Radical principles, would 
have appeared to the siipcTfici.il observer as a fine 1 asser- 
tion of uidepc ndencc, would have improved his political 
position, and would have saved Mr Gladstone from an 
imputation of ingratitude to a follower who, through 
thick and thin, had done* all lie could to help him to win 
the cause of Home Rule, which the Grand Old Man 
had nearest to Ins heai t Hut Lalxiuthcre would have 

none of it In his own words, he “ couldn’t stand the 
humbug of the suggestion " He was bitterly dis- 
appointed, and he wasn’t going to pieteml not to lx 
1 have endeavoured to give the salient points of 
Labouc here’s character and career b\ wav of inducing 
the* reader to till 111 the d< tails foi himself by going chrec t 
to Mi Algai 1 humid's able Kiogr.iphv It is 1 admit. 


a story without a moral, showing as it does by wliat 
bizarre and unpromising paths a man with an out- 
standing personality may arrive at an unique and 
remarkable position in the body politic 

It is a sort of apotheosis of the Idle Apprentice, who 
should, .11 cording to accepted moral standards, have 
come to an untimely end, but did, 111 fact, arrive at an 
honoured and distinguished old age It is not a story 
'that would make an "edifying” tract "But it is a 
story of outstanding interest 

There is no rcH>m here to tell of the prominent part 
which LabouchcTc plaverl 111 the unmasking of the 
1’igoll iurgern*-, of the strong and courageous position 
taken up by lurn at the linn* of the* Jameson Raid and 
the South African \\ ar, of the power winch he wielded 
mainly for good from Ins self-constructed pulpit 111 
Carteret Street, of his unsparing criticism, in season and 
out oi season, of Socialism as opposed to Radicalism 
These tilings must be read 111 Mr Ihoruld’s fascinating 
pages to be properly appreciated It need only be 
added th.it, if, to one like the present WTiter, who worked 
oil / ruth lor two years, this book makes engrossing 
reading, comes, indeed, as something of .l revelation 
it should make an even strongei and more romantic 
appeal to those who have lut herto looked upon " Labbv ” 
as a men fanntr, as .1 man who treated nothing seriously , 
as a man ol no strong convictions 

In the d.ulv Press 1 sit that Mr 1 horold Juts lx*en 
hauled over the coals for not collecting in this volume* 
all the “ good stories” that were current about his 
distinguished uncle I can onlv ^a\ that, had lie done 
so he would have held the scales iinivenlv, have sacri- 
heed his dutv as a serious biographer to a desire for a 
men lv mi tuplandum success lie is to In sincerely 
congratulated on his properly -balanced and dignified 
n serv c 


W. T. STEAD. * 

By Kkii\rt> Wiiinise. 


M I*sS SfliVD’S book about iier f.ilhn is uatuiallv 
written from (he [mint of view c »f one who loved 
him well But it must alvvavs have its value for students 
of character, whether they Jean to or from him in the 
end Her* was a tomplev personality indeed, a thing 
ot radium all cimpact 111 its everlasting activity of in- 
waiel lire I lie le is reallv no knowing when to have him 
for a wmking scheme of gene r.ihsaticm 7 lie woncW 
is th.il he was * ver caught m a photograph for the 
illustrations and when hi is, we have seam times only 
a sort of bird on tin wing He walks in his own garden 
like an athleti on 1 1 n Milder path He* was a very 
chameleon of the 1 h.mgcs that make for praise or blame 
He had a tine idealist i< n.ilun with a great sense of 
great causes, but the ' sainthood tf it was hardly less 
m lus* view — was trowd bv the* piishfuln(*ss of a com- 
mercial traveller, the rut lilc ssm ss of a reporter on the 
scoop. He was ready to lay down his life, as he* always 
laid down lus leisure and his peace, for an idea , with 
that, he had a self-satisfaction that verged on absolute 
conceit, and a plentiful lack of taste, or what sonic call 

• My Father M Hy Tstcllc W Stead ios net (Hemeinann ) 


distinction for tlu bene hi of a change Ills acuteness 
in tin ordinary transactions of business was beyond 
question, vet tlu* bee was ever buzzing in his bonnet on 
the gravest affairs 

lie was unique* in a kind of belief tli.il it was his 
mission to “ boss,” for moials, the whole human race — 
.1 proplu 1 accredited not only to Palestine, but to 
tlu orb " The* idea that everything wrong m the 
world was .1 divine call to use your life in righting it 
sank deep into my soul ” this when he was still in his 
teens, and under the roof of his father's manse His 
programme wms ” Pence — -Woman- Spirits,” m the 

final summary, and m detail by the dozen causes , and 
he rushed from point to jxwit of the compass in the 
service of them, with the energy of .1 victim of the St. 
Vitus dance Such a mocxl, of course*, precluded all the 
graces of literature , at the mature* age of twenty he 
could celebrate Ins high commission in verses, to lus 
mother, hardly worthy of a child of ten 
" Some may give sons an ancestry noble, that came with 
the ( onqtteror in, 

Hut ah, what is blood the most ancient, compared to the 
soul that’s within > 
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Sot.c boast of the treasure they gave us, ami lugh heaps 
of silvei and gold, 

But compared with the dowel you gave me it's metal 
both worthless and cold " 

It was a case of the Jingei in every pie In the in- 
fancy of the Salvation Army we tind him Us luring 
General Booth on the management of the concern 
He interviewed the Oar on tin I'cm cpies'iun, tin 
Pope on things in general, and especially hv was of 
“ enquiring at lirst hand how far mv aspirations \un 
shaierl bv the Holy See” M Wake up. A ati. an * ” 
m'ght liave been the wold He admitted gnat possi- 
bilities in the mot hi 1 
Church of l JiristiamK , 
you had but to " de velop 
the good and cbmiiialt 
the bad Sillily the 
solution js not difficult “ 

The pope showed but a 
poor st use of his oppor- 
tunities sn Jii^ meiitoi 
has to found I hi J\Wni e 
of hcviCtK s 1 In be to tin 
Knglisb-spi a king world 
wh.it the Cat h oil 1 
Chiu (h m its prune was 
to tin intelligent! of 
t liristeiidom “ In Hu 
same way . he called m 
due course on the Sultan 
of tin Young lurks, 

"and talktil with him 
for a lull hall horn .is 
if 1 vuit a pmphel 01 

disc iph “ it was gotul 
copv and .it tin sum 
1 11111 it was tin 1 aposth 
glowing with tin si nst 
of his mission Hit 
lomm.indii of the 
Faithful was almost .is 
slat k about it .i" tin 
Holv Jm Mu 1 'It w is 
clt.ir to me f 1 « mi tlu 
outsit ihal (lit Suit. in Jiad not lung panic 11l.11 in sa\ 
to mi'" But that w i" 011K mu * liancc nun ft u 
his visitor “Hit opportunitv gi\< n me ol sptak 
ing fieelv was out whuli I took adv .uit.igt ol to tlu 
uttermost 1 confess | was mote than nine in doubt 
as to whether 1 had not vtiiluud too Tar” I lit topu^ 
were " Hit fuiuliou of ( oiistitulion.il Snveitigiis m the 
modern State, the advantages of tin 11 position as com- 
pared with that of autocrats, the dot trine of Ministerial 
responsibility , and the danger ot confounding tlu person 
of the monarch with the pnlic v of his advisers “ Good 
going for half an lioui 1 \t another turn , .is w e remember, 
he had a straight talk with tin*! lit i of Kiissian society on 
the right use of the Duma 1 n t he vt rv latest about luiu, 

received after his death, we arc privileged to learn that 
he is now personally conducting his fellow spirits m 
the next world 

There was something uncanny m him, lx*yoml a 
doubt. The blazing eye was not for nothing as an 
indication of a judgment ever tremulous foi its balance. 


and of a want of ordinary discretion that brought so 
many of his enterprises to confusion The Maiden 
Inbute agitation was shockingly mismanaged from 
first to last He could never prove that the child vrsa> 
really bought ancl sold He could only say, and in all 
sincerity, Ilia* somebody had told linn so that some- 
body being a person of more Ilian shadv antecedents 
His discovery' that tin inolhti til tin child was not the* 
wife of its faille r. though it might, a*- Ik thought, have 
sav ed him from tlu It g.d pcualiv had In bet n willing 
to employ it, would probably li.ivi involved a mural 
penally of Tor greater seventy I lit woman liad either 

sold Inr child for the 
\ lit st ot list ", or she had 
not , and all (pit stion of 
lie i st at U" was really 
lx side tin mark In 
Hit c in umstain i s f no 
judge andiiopiiv would 
have < otim nti <1 to make 
it lici reproat h In one 
of the portraits y\e imd 
lum m pose with such 
a fine « unfusion of pro- 
perties as Oliver Crorn 
well’s pistol, a statue of 
Gordon and a copy of 
the Inutitfum It is a 
bit of a trial even for 
tin warmest admirer 
His spiritualism was too 
often ol a piece with 
this in its incongruities, 
and its want of all sense 
not only of the ndicu- 
loii" but of the trivial 
anti llu \ ulgai “Young 
man, you are going to 
lit tlic st I\ml of 
'■'pint lid li"in '* not 
nu u lv i" he t (intent to 
lisle n to ilii" Irom a 
medium but lie accepts 
it with tli# utmost <om- 
plai « ih y .i" “ on of tin signpost" mi liwjounu y through 
life’ In hi" I'rst seantt Moth* i 'diiplnii is the control, 
and mfoiiii^ lum tint tin st.ite ot thing" m Inland is 
vny bad and would Ii.ivt In in \\oi"c but foi 1 lie precau- 
tions tlu Cnivt num id liavt taken “ with much moie to 
tlu ".inn ('lit cl L\iu\i^du fit it Every ordinary inci- 
dent in Ins hfi i*, a premonition lus sub-editor-dnp of 
7 h Pull Mi'ff imsth Ins subsequent charge of the papei 
i lie dialogue sw it lithe spirits who have * passed bey olid ” 
.ire as a rule, disastrously (riM.il It is Iauian's 
masterpiece without the wit 

\nd yet 1 anti yet' set his sun esses against lus 
failures, and what a man he was He had a large "hare 
in rousing 1 lit* i ountiv against tin idea of another war 
with Rii"sia ten the benefit of lilt* links He ejrnea 
many a stone for the building ol the Palate that now 
thrones Peace at the Hague His * Fiuth About the 
Navy,” yvas the starting point ol w hat is now the national 
and even the racial movemenl of the time, and. but 
for lum, Admiral Fisher would have been only a plougher 
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of the sands He sent Gordon to the Soudan ( and 
that heroic misadventure, in its results, has set the land 
of Egypt mIkti 1 it stands to-day In Imperialism lie 
was Rhodes without freelxiotmg and predatory war , 
and he found the formula at least for a policy that 
would make Big Englanders of us all His services to 
the cause of puntv, whatever their occasional mis- 
direction of effort, have largely ht1pul to make that 


cause a bond between all the leading governments of 
the world His death, in its majestic calm and simple 
devotion to the idea of self-sacnlice, atoned for all that 
lacked dignity in his life The best testimony to the 
beauty of Ins character is to be found in the fact that 
those who knew most of him, down to his humblest 
dependents were those* by whom lie was best honoured 
and best loved 
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I — The Pnizr or One Gi inta for the best original 
Lyric is awarded to Miss Dorothy M Rawclitte, 
of Culraven, Ilaigh, tear Wigan, Lancs, for 
the following 


But under other oli\cs now 
I sit alone and watch the sea., 

J lie fragrance of an nrangr-grovc 
Is earned on the wind to me , 

Along the bay Mentone shine-., 
tap Martin lilts the further view, 

\ little house with trelhscd vines 
Stands up against the skv’s deep blue 

1 he thick, long grass is warm with sun, 

I hear the browsing goats go by 
I he very soul of you is here 
In scent and sound, in sea and sky 
A moment past your spirit seemed 

With sun and wmd and leaves at pla\ , 

Was this perchance the dream you dreamed, 
that hour in far Fiesole ? 

(M \V. Averay Jones, 2 , Motchlcy Park Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham ) 

RI-NVNC IA1IOX 

\nd I must leave this garden of delight 
W T hcrc scented winds blow softl) from the south, 

No more vour arms must crush me to your heart 
No mote \our kisses burn upon my mouth 

For me the narrow path winds straight aluad, 
that j>ath when, two may never walk abreast, 

Mv feet must tread its rocks and stones alone — 
Prav God it lead me to I ternal l<cst 

W\ heart and happiness he far behind, 

I Icav 1 t hem cold and dead as last y ear s snow , 

What joy has Heaven to give nu in return 
For all the bliss that I gave up Inflow > 

(Guy ChiNtcr, Pcnarth, Glamorgan ) 


DLMIAH 

Once your smile was a rav of light 
That made the darkest moments blight 
Now it is hut a searing flame 
Which brands mv heart with .1 lusting shame 
Once voui voice was a licavcnlv song 
That charmed away all thoughts nl wiring 
But now I hear 111 the* simplest lav 
llie hiss e»f the snake as if glide-* away 

Vour breath cm my cheek was an angel’s kiss, 

Ihe touch of vour hand was a tJmJI of bliss 
Bui now m fhe touch of your lianel and breath 
I feel the pains of e ternal Death 

Go I you were true to vour cause, 1 know, 

And J was lalse 1 lint 1 bid you go 
I loved you enuo, ’Iwas a grievous wrong, 

But m proving me weak vein hive made me strong 

UoKonii M KvvveriPiL 

We also select fur printing 

a itivnn ki vi ui 1 

We sat beneath the ohvr lifts 
1 hat cluster round lucsok. 

And watched the distant mountains turn 
Deep purple 111 the setting day 
You leaned upon vour arms and dreamed 
With brooding face, till night was down, 

Jill silvei stars slionc out and gleamed 
'through violet mists above the town 


IF I 11 U> YOU 

If I liad vou foi evermore lieside mi , 

My soul would rise above Hit tans of day, 

I should not care whatever might Lietidt me 

I hough skit-* should stitlch above nu, dull and grey 
If 1 had vou, mv heirt would soon be heaping 

Bright dicaves of love that you should safilv store 
A luirvcstidc of jov I should he reiping, 

If 1 had you lieside me evermore 

If I had vou I should not heed earths splendour, 

Of riches and of fame my heart would tire 
If I had you, und tell your handclasp tcndei, 

And knew Ihat I was Queen of voui desire — 
then, not till then, I’d know life’s tiucst gladness, 

And satisfy the longing 111 mv breast 
1 should forget those bygone days of sadness 
If I liad you, my heart would be at test 

If 1 liad you, each hour I should be Jiving 
Always for you m action or in pravei, 

My higher self to you I should bo giving, 

And .strive to make your present always fair 
Jf J liad you for evonnore lieside me — 

Home m your arms I’d find on land or sea 1 
I should not care whatever might betide me, 

If 1 liad you for ever near to me I 

(Miss Marjorie W. Crosbic, The Balkans, Lancaster 
Gardens, Beltinge, Heme Bay.) 
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LYRIC. 

This world I dkl not understand, 

L comprehended not the skies, 

Until I pressed a woman's hand, 

Until I gazed into her c>es 
If there be deeper mysteries, 

Than golden suns and silver sand, 

11 was the wonder of her eyes 
It was the licautv of her liand 

(H. B Kgmunt Hake, n, Granville Place, Portm.m 
Square 1 , London, \\ ) 

A SIM NUllIKlM'S Wlbll 

If it lie said tliat 1 ha\o loved the sun, 

Taken what God has given, without fear 
best in its beauty Wrong lurking near, 

Ended in joy what was in joy l.iegim, 

If this tie said of me, 1 am content, 

! hough I have died 

If it lie said from the full grauan 

Of lo\c poured out 1 o me, 1 gave again 

lo some poor hungry wriUh, that not in vain 

That brimming golden store was spent for me 

If this lie said of me, 1 am content 

That T have lived 

(Guenn F Newnham, 7, \v< nut 1 Gardens, Dover ) 

Competitors must please keep copies of their jiooriis 
as, owing to the rather heavy extra labour involved, 
we cannot undertake to return anv Mrs Sloant Thom- 
son sends some good verses ,# My Guttersnipe/ 1 but 
they form a long narrative poem\ other competitors 
have sent sonnets, and one a diiLu tic effort 111 blank- 
verse 1 The best of the of Jur Ivncs lcccived are from 
C Roy Price (Wellington), Violet D ( liapman (Burnham), 
Donald Bam (Buttalo, NY). D k Boilcau (Bath), 
K I< 1- (Durham), Kathleen K Wilkes (Stowrnarket), 
( yril <1 Taylor (iltswall), Miss A ( ham bets (Binning 
liani), \ D ( mod win (Gillingham), Kthel W1itc.l1 (Aide 
burgh), ( lmssH ( » Palmer (( oiMophint ), Edith Fuiness 
((it Meuk). \ E Barnes (Bi it misfit M) Miss E F Parr 
(Avion), Dons Dt an (Bmmlev), Mrs Agnes L M Baker 
(Kilburn) H K smith (Newcastle on-Tyne), Margaret 
McDonnell (( dasgow). Miss \ \\ Ware ((ilouccster), 

Mary M Wiltshire (\ictona Park) Gwyn Ellon (High 
Barnet), Emily Kinglnn (Plan go wi u ), Evelvn L \ 
Scott (Mnatham), Miss ( \eri \1111tslev (Ilfracombe), 
FredTait (Leeds), Eleanor Bull (Ludlow), Albert Shackle- 
ton (Todmordon), las (Aberdeen), Kate V Jones 
(Ludlow). Thomas I aw (Holvtown), Moira Irwin (Leain- 


Hill). E F Shirley (Dumfries), Bunco (Yorkshire),. 
E Summon* (Dukinfield), S K Noyes (Pontypridd)* 
Aiinie Cowan (Galway), Frank A Hellawell (Ncwbiggm)* 
H Becket (Oxford), Emilv Sundeiland (Todmordenj^ 
Khys Haworth (Harrogate), Dons Horliefort (Stoke 
Newington), ( arng (New Brighton), Miss M Peart (Tot- 
tenham), Frank G ( «nen wood (Bingley), Alex M Held 
(Motherwell), F IT Storm (Noilh Shields), J Macdonald 
(Bacup), Owen H (arsuint (she flield), Jus* F Snell 
(Hartford), D M B (Liverpool), Miss Mmikcn (brndon* 
SW ),MissM Trough ton (Cape , S vfrica), H B Dawes 
(Birkclale), Eleanor L Clark (Maghera), Hev J Wesley 
Houdiin (Slu nhc Uli, Hob* rt D Hoosmale-Cocq (Sanclnwn,. 
1 of W ), Flore me Dunford (Bembridge), Maud Marion 
Burnell (Ashford), Mabel Malcl (Hull), Ltlhc Lapthorne 
(Southsca), D M Williams (New Mills, Derbyshire)* 
Dora Dueler (launton), Violet Tootal (London, W ), 

0 W Gnflith (( nc klewood, \ W ), M C James (Hamp- 
stead, N W ), Alice 1 W r Linford (South Tottenham, N ) f 
Evelina Ida San Garde (Accrington), Mrs ( lara Swam- 
Dickins (Dulwich, S E ), G Lisle ILmdniarsh (Cardiff)* 
A Ell* rton (Liscard, ( heshire), Ion A Grundy (Liver- 
pool), Rosie Speight ( \rmlcy, Leeds), J E Compton 
(Stuilley, Warwickshire), William ( Pocock (St Paul's, 
Bristol), A J Freeland (Kibworth Beauchamp, Leices- 
tershire)^ B Irene Bell (London, W ( ), L Macnamara 
(Dublin), Leslie II Allen (Melrose' Highlands, Mass* 

1 S \ ), Mis Edith Hutton (Leatham, Durham), J D I 
Waugh (inddington, Beds), E Jntlian (Port St Mary* 
I of M ), Fred Reynolds (W aimer). Miss H M Barrow 
(St n at ham Hill, SW ), C. M Vorthcott (West Kirby* 
Birkenhead), Gladys M Saltu (Maidenhead). A C 
Laughton (Wake held), V () (all (Lennoxvillc, Quo , 

( anada), E f Sandtord (Salt.isli), Ivan Adair (Dublin), 
Ilarr\ GJazelvmok (Birkc nlicad), Miss L D Potter (Prcs- 
cot, Lancs ), Mary Eva kitchcl (Boon tun, N J , l S \)* 
F\ Branford (Edinburgh). E H Kc niiey , jun (Dulwich* 
SE), M F W (Eas 1 Kirleigh Maidstone), Mice Bmk* 
(Westoe, South Shields), Mis J M Delbridge (Canter- 
bury), Barbara Drummond (Monmouth), Edward G 
Nightingale (Edinburgh), Kusstll (ireen (Sheffield). 
Margaret K McEvov (< ric klewood \W ), F Popham 
(Ann.in), Margaret Savoy (Clifton, Bristol), Miss H C 
Williamson ((i.ilasluels) St (leorge Best (Kenwood, 

( liicago, l s\),K E 1 ) Donaldson (Caine), Eleanor (j 
(handler (Toronto, Canada), Hugh McIntosh (Murray* 
field, Edinburgh) |amcs Percv Gross (Xeuilly, Seme, 




ingtcm Spa), Winifred Holmclen (Ilfracombe), Percy 
Thomas (Hornsey), Bernard Spencer ( 1 -omlon, S E ), 
Margaret Lane (Kettering), U W Fenton (Birstall), 
(1 \\ Turner (Burnley), A Kuan Clatke (Ramsgate), 
E Howanl (Putney). D P 1 weeddale (Birkdah ) t 
Mary (1 ( hcriv (Matlock), R \V King (( at fonl 
Hill), Frank Dale (Saxiiiundhani), E E Wood 
(Ladyw'cJl), Elsie S Me ad (Burnle\ ), ] .aunt clot H 
Stuckey (raunlon), Mona Douglas (Birkenhead), 

L Aanmson (London, K ), (1 Thelwall (Muldles- 
bon>*), G A Mackinlay (Perth), Hubert Rogers 
(Hackney), Eveline Emily Hr (Plumsltad (urn- 
mon),M A Newman (Brighton), M F Alexander 
(Battersea Park), A Charlton (Derby), Oswald J 
Francis (Barry), B R M lletheruigton (Carlisle), 

Miss B B Friend (Sheffield), Kathleen M Coates 
(Shennghom), Lilian W hitehcad (Bury 1 ), Miss M 
Spode (Newcastle), Margot Balfour (London, \\.) f 
Grace M. Meosliam (Newcastle-cm-Tyne) , John 
Carlton (Hornsc'y), Eveleen Pawle (Ware), Annie 
Newton (Carnarvon), Frederick Thomas (Ludlow), 

Arthur Hemingway (Northwic h), C \V Kent 
(Alderly Edge), Smah Helen W'est (Plymouth), 
Margaret E Painter (Wimbledon) ,T D T (Porta- 
down), Dorothy Miriam Bunn (Hull), Sanely 
(Swmton), Frank Houghton (Bath) , Beatrice C raig 
(Straidarran), 0 . H R Leyton (Westgato-nn- 
Sea), Emily Cornell (Up Norwood), John D. Smith jjjjjjy* 
fMungavie), Aline Austin Austin (Bournemouth), 

E. R. North (Settle), Joyce Jones (Buckhurst 


France), Edith Bull (Southport), Enlist J Sumner 
(Bury St Edmund's. Marselia Whitaker (EarJslu aton* 
Dewsburv), Mrs Mmupiiins (Bedford), ami Maud" 
McDonald (Lntuld, Middlesex) 



Prl/c Photograph HluBtrtiiinK 
title of some recent book 


By Miss E. A. Pearson. 


* Journey h End," by katlmrtm 1 ynau (Werner Laurie). 
See Com petition No j, pag< 106 
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Honnunlile mention 
Price Competition Nu 

"Tht Pirfuil Wife 


Photo by 

Irene Pol loch Lalonde. 

In Jum ph Kl mills (lleini maun) 


II - -The pRl/P ukilMK \(ai i\r\ for tin 1 U*st quotation 
is awarded lo Mis* Ellen WchsUr of b, \\ arring- 
toTi Road, lpsw k'Ii, foi t hi following 

wrr M\(vi< j \1s111 (i jin 10 ) 

He sought to keep Ins spirit, up, 
lii ixiunng spuits clown M 

\\ S i>ij 1 1 ki Hah Httiituf '■ 

We dl*o **Jo< t tor printing 

A TR \P l(H'\l(H V DK1 \M IS\ Dion ( 1 \mon ( \i nikoi' 
(llodder A. Stoughton ) 

1 Its H 1 . 1 t eon founded (ULUTiilMr 
I \c tat and tan t digest " 

1 now Im.omisiiy, 7/n Ciwft ww 

(Kathleen Bireh, I lie ( ottagr, ( olcbrookc Road, 
Hexlull j 

IS JHI R1 A HI l,( * \ Symiomlm (Cassell ) 

" O golfer, In e[uict 1 " 

Barky Pain, Martin I ut/ui at Potsdam 

(Charles Powell, 2 yo, Oxford Road, Manchester ) 

1XA L AND \ Y1 \R By Mks An mo Piiac.y 

(Latino ) 

" How liappY could I with cither 1 ” 

John Cr\v, 1 hi JU^ar * Optra 

(M J 'I indole, Woodeote, Worthing ) 

OM SMIIH By S Mi hkay Joiinxionf 
(Win I law son A Sons) 

" My stout galloper ‘ 

\i i »kow \ r \i , //»;/, //i# v htoiipjit the romf ntn*\ 
from 0 /uni tn hx 

(A Envst Smith, io|, sheen Park, Richmond, S\\ ) 

I Hi IOVJ 1 1 1 \ I I \s I s H\ ( . 1 ) Hi kc.in 
M-loddei A stoughton ) 

Still iuii ping on in\ daughter" 

Sn\Kisrr\RT Hamit t 

(M Hasler, Brunswick Road, Douglas, Isle-of-Man ) 

1H1NC«S NAf J IC M, Kiyiiw iiy J I Patti kson 
" IPs \crv odd tliat Sailor-men 
Should w ear those things so loose * 
iNtiOinsuY Legends, Misadventure x at Margalt 

(D Bass, ja f Somerset Road, Ashford, Kent ) 


IU — A Prize ok Three New Books for the best photo- 
graph illustrating the title of any recent novel 
is awarded lo Miss E A Pearson, of Noss 
Mayo, Fleet, for the photograph reproduced on 
page 105 

We specially commend the photographs of Irene 
Pollock Lalnnde (Bath). Ernest S Heron ((hosier), and 
Miss h A BracIuT (East Suutlisoa), which we also repro- 
duce Among the best of the other photographs are 
l host 1 >\ MissDcase (Wist Meath), (i Me Crnlx*n (\\ akc- 
lield). B R M Hetlierington (Carlisle). Marie Russell 
Blown ((ilasgow), \orah E Cioodbodv ( lvinf? s Co), 
C Mil Ci r.i\lnr (Iliswall). and Miss B \V Ramsay 

(I* ones) 

1\ - 11k Pki/i i»h lf\ir a (ii i\l v for the tvst review* 
in not mole than a hundred words is awarded 
to Miss K\elvu M \bbott, of Hie Croft, Old 
Million A orks foi llu following 

111 MINI IU M Hiwiin (Mai inilUn ) 

I In'. 1 1 il hi in tv s1ud\ < m wiittei from an uhvniusly 

, < (|ik*I lo Mrs I mu clot, ' hut 

tlu hum list Ins 1 fiLt n soim. Jibi ities with dates, the stun opening 
in tin \iu iSiu tin m ol t lie Hi form \il V anmh ( liuracters 
ri-.ippiii, nutiihh (.eix.iie Poor - partu ulai Iy di.iwn from 
Mu 11 m mil tin Du it Duke I In Kink ends with tile puhhca- 
liniis ol liiudish’i W.indeici" (‘Llnlde Harold 1 ), and his 
ilistnmlitun ill luxe. poll t us, and Itieiulsltip Mi Hewlett 
dislikes Hvkiii, ,ind dot-i linn less than justice, hut tins novel 
is one ol Ins fun si. wittx, t pignunniatu . admir«ihh hi iliaracter- 
izalion and gi isp of tin pi nod 

W i also si lei t for printing 

INI liKc >1\I \ H \l <) Ih I him wi I H\kii \y (Putnam) 
llns ii a i lnn, well written stm\, with plenty oi humour 
liul p-illm*. commingled m Mrs Barela>’s own inimitable stylt 
I he two piinripal ehar.U'ters, round whom llic plot meives with 
hints of tragedy, the little "White I ach * a poignantly- 
]iii1 lie tie. Jigiue— and Duk, com in and our sy in pat hie s the 
ae lions ot tin latter aie not alwa\s eomiiu ndnhle, hut the 
.liithoi 1 1 , is the gill ol < mix Hieing us that there an extenuating 
e irr iimstauees " Sentimental hut not sens.ition.il, this hook 
contains no dise ussions ou sex jimhloms , amt he inn lies ono 
.ecret ol its popul«mt\ it ma\ salelx Ik gtxeti to xoiiny people 
loi peril .'ll 

(J D 1 Waugh, C ongi r House . roddington, Bed- ) 



1 lunnnrablc me ntlon 
Prl/c Conipetlilon No j 

* The Brgi,” by Mn If.H. Pi 


Photo by MIm £. A. Brocher. 

<HHk & Boon). 
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MODERN CHILE. ByW.H. 

Kobbbl* (Bell ) 

Mr Koebel'a book may be 
compared to a succession of 
beautiful landscape pictures 
with extracts from the desenp 
tive catalogue, usually pertain 
ing to all exhibitions of painting 
His flow of words and wonderful 
wealth of language ensure a 
splendid variety of narration, 
and not only has the author 
himself caught the atmosphere 
of the country, ami entered 
into the spirit of the people, 
but he has thoroughly enabled 
his readers to do so too The 
practical chapters show careful 
thought and study, and the 
illustrations are an additional 
attraction 

(Mrs Sybill.L Stilling, 

Forded, (ilrn f.irg ) 

lHh Ll'K! Oh HU 

uuu drum 

Hv Mam.akft 1*1 Ti usn\ (Mi lrost ) 

In 4 Jhe 1 ure of tin Little J>rum, M Miss l\ter»on lias givui 
us something to I >c than k f ul lor It is sc l» l< im one sees a c harm 1 er 
so pitdessh drawn as that of Lstliu Williams Om Jrrls that 
her life is made up of trillis each tulle, as insistent as the 
throbbing of the little duun, pushing Im Jmt her Iroui tin liappi 
ness tliat was held out to licr, and which she seemed incapable 
of grasping, as the\ suiked hi 1 further into the maelstrom, tor 
which her forebears wi re rr.ponsiblc J he India, too, slu diaws 
with such a cerlain touch is not the India of the tourist and 
sightseer, it is the country ot one who knows it well, knows it 
and, we should shrewdly suspect, loves it dearly 

(Mary Chadwick, 7, ( Imnli Road, M 1 eniianls-on-Sea ) 

I HL J NCfLlSM NOV LI Bv PkorussoK <»i uRia Saimsiii rv 
(D eni ) 

In closing these vigoioiis, stimulating and critical pages one 
nnlv regrets that it is bv no means likely that even half tlu 
novel-devouring world will ever lead them I lie liook is such 
a lino appreciation of that human delight in humaiutv so 
xlcadily true in its values, so illuminating and humorous, that, 
though it most undoubtedly will lie hugely tnjoved b> the 
minont), it would enormoiislv lienent the great remainder \ml 
to those peculiar persons who "do not care for novels *— for 
such do exist I stronglv recommend the \erv able Imal epitome 

( 1 ) M Lodge* , 7, Gutestoiie Road, Upper Norwood) 

We specially lomniend the reviews sent in b\ |ocel\n 
Terne ()rrnsle\ (l*ont\ pruld), Sis^ie liuntei (( hesteriii'ld), 


Ceal Barber (Burley-in- 
Wliarfedale), Arthur M. 
O’C onnor (Birmingham), 
(' Koy Price (Wellington, 
Somerset), Ronald Harley 
(Four Oaks, Warwickshire), 
Miss A M Strickland 
(F.irnliam), Miss P P 
Roberts (( rowliurst),(i \V 
1 timer (( l.ipham Common, 
s\\ ), Eva H Goodman 
(Kiw) ( W Pilkmgton- 
Rogi rs (I pswit li). Mrs L A 
SonmnT\ lllc (St Andrew's), 
I 4 rank Haigh (Halifax), H 
S Pndliam (Portsmouth), 
Liu\ (1 ( h.unberlain (Llan- 
dudno), Mrs Olive Gillespie 
(Folkestone), Ernist S 
Heron (( 2 tester), MissB H 
Hnrting (Chiswick, \Y), 
Kathleen T Hardy (Hadley 
Wood, X ), Katherine J Wood (Bournbrook, Birming- 
ham), Miss II M Harrow (stteatham Hill, SW), (j 
M Vortheolt (Wist Kirby, near Birkenhead), S 
Simdaram (Madura, South India), J Swmsion (Tun- 
bridge Wells), Constant e (loodwin (Clapham, S W ), 
F Si Niiholson (Bebmgton, Clieshue), James A 
Richards (Tenby), Leltie (ole (Pontnlas), Arthur 
Davidson (Naim), Sybil Waller (Bosiombo, Hants), 
Miss Rickey (Belfast), L H Cooke (Heaton Moor, 
Lancs), E Webster (Kmgsdow 11 , Bristol). M Whitaker 
(Earlsheatun, Dewsbury*), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Irene 
Pollock Lalonde (Bath), Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), 
J R (Forest Hill, SE), \ Ruan Clarke (Rams- 
gate), M Nicklin (Winscombe, Somerset), F Booth 
(South Norwood, SE), Miss J A Jenkins (Liverpool), 
M A Newman (Brighton), \V J Iionycliurch (Erdington, 
Birmingham), Muriel M B Aikman (Glasgow, W ), E F 
Parr (Clifton, Bristol), Frederic a Mount ford (Eastbourne), 
Horace W T Walker (Beeston, Notts ), M I F Bittleston 
(1 llford, Surrey), and Mary ( leland (Overton, Ellesmere) 

V PKl/tS OF ONk YfAR's Si BSC RIPTION TO 4 ‘ TlIE 
Bookman " are awarded to Miss s Hunter, 14, 
Avondale Road, ( liesterlield, and to Mr John 
( arlton, 36, Effingham Road, Hornsey, N 
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THE DARK FLOWER.* 

" ihc dark flower" of Mi Galsworthy's new novel is the 
flower of passion, springing up so wildly, so irresistibly, in 
the hearts of men For this book is a studv of passion 
m all its splendour and misery The heio, Mark 1 ennan, 
at nineteen falls in love with anil is loved by the wife of 
his Oxford tutor — an affaire strangled, almost at its birth, 
by the fascination of a girl of sixteen It had blos&omed 
fiercely, this flower, but it seemed to fude in a night anil 
with the fading of one passion the other faded too bo 
with Mark's departure foi Home, to take lessons in sculp 
ture, the first port, 44 Spring," * closes, anil we arc given ,1 
gap of seven years 

At twenty-six, m Monte Carlo, the real passion of Mark's 
life flames into bloom Olive C rainier is the wife of an 
M P , very beautiful, gentle, of his own age, and tinhappilv 
married She is on the Riviera with her uncle and aunt 
She returns Mark's love with the pure ardour of hei 
repressed nature He follows her to Janulon, and they 
have a few sweet and secret meetings But the husband - 
a violent, jealous and dangerous man —guesses all, and 
forbids them to see one another She goes down to her 

1 " The Dark Flower ,J By John Galm ortlij 6s (Hei 


cottage on the I haincs and he remains in C liclsea But 
at last, driven to desperation, she telegraphs for Mark to 
come to her They have one evening m the dark 
summer woods, and thev settle to flee together on 
the morrow But for her there is no to-morrow Her 
husband has tracked them, and as they return in the boat 
he rushes at them m his, and upsets them into the river 
Olive Grainier is drowned bo closes the second part, 
4 Summer 14 

The thud part Autumn ' opens after an interval of 
more than twentv years Mark 1 eiiuan is now a man of 
nearly fifty, ami has been married lor fifteen \ ears to 
S\lvia Doo*ic, the same little girl who, so long ago had 
stolen his lit ait from Anna btornui. Ins tutors wife lb 
has bem happ\ all these \cats, but be has mine now i** 
the age when men begin to long for their vanished vnutli 
lb is restless and full of an unsalished and \ igm emotion 
And it is in such an hour that he units his old school 
1 hum, Johnny Ihomnre, who takes lum home and intro- 
duces hnn to his daughter Nell a gul of eighteen fcuilcss, 
sincere, and utterly without expcrniui With the strange 
abandon of youth she com eiv es a passion for lum, and he, 
clinging desperately to his Indian summer, returns her 
love with mournful intensify 1 hcv an drifting fast on to 
the rocks of an impossible situation when, with the despairing 
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face ui lus wife before linn (she knows everything), he 
pulls himself up and settles to leave the country with 
by Kid ( ompassion has conquered desire 

" Ihc Dark Mower * is a genuine, able, and eloquent 
novel l.nfortunatelv the lirst part is much the puoicst, 
ami makes an mauspiuons prelude Mr Galsworthy 
shows 11s slaUuJK the lliiee stages of the disease- calf 
love, passion, and the yearning low of middle age Mark 
J ennan is good 111 so lar as he is lvpic.il, hut pom in so 
faros he is meant to he anal ut it 1011 I he lust people in 
the book aie Olive ( rainier and Nell Dmninrc tlie\ have 
a breath of life 111 them Hut most oi tin olhi r chaia« tors 
arc conventional, and have little distinct jikIiv ulu ditv 
Of course that is the inherent wcokin ss of .i novel in whuh 
the tluim is tin most impoitaul thing Mr Galsworthy 
has impressive pnvveis of iioijk 1111 lain holv hut much ol 
lus hunioui is crude the description of Olives uncle and 
aunt, foi instaiKe Hut on the whole, Du Dark 
Flowei 1 is ciitainlv an aiicsting and curious work of ail 

Kic hard rum 1 

GEORGE ELIOT THE EARLIER NOVELS.* 

The appearance of a new edition of George Eliot s novels 
gives one an oppoitumtv «f taking stock of one of the 
pedestal-figures of the last eentuiy George Eliot died in 
the same year as ( arlylc and Hoiiow She enjuved for a 
time a supremacy 111 her own sphere as undisputed as that 
of Tennvsnn, but she was assaulted and hustled down fai 
sooner than the Victorian poet by the iconoclasts of the 
National Obscnrr and thin kindred 1 lie stones of which 
carpenters, millers, and weavers were the heroes captivated 
English taste completely for a time 1 hey had a vogue 
similar to that of Dutch landscape painting when it first 
came m Hut that did not prevent Hobbema ftom el\ing 
a pauper 111 the mgn of fjueen Anne, and the tugv of 
French naluialisni, which reached a climax 111 /ola c icatcd 
a decided ebb of critical taste which h.is needed from 
George Eliot and caused a stiong set hack among hot 
veteran admirers For a gicat writci who w.is also .1 
great humorist George I hot cutainlv had a singular gilt 
of falling flat and producing piosc that is piuuanlv 1111 
interesting. How tl.it is muc li of Komola “lolixJlolt 1 
"Daniel Deronda," " I henphrastus Such,’ and even 
" Middlemarch ” Jfow contcmptiblv h.ul ami amatcuiisli 
from tlic point of view of art .ire such stories as i he 
Lifted Veil" and the quasi-joc ular " Hrotlic r Jacob " 1 
Dr Johnson would probablv have said of this superior 
woman, as he said of the superior poet Grav, th.it site was 
dull— everywhere She was ecitainly portentously dull 111 
her letters and portentouslv solemn sitting as a sibyl and 
pontificating the round of her adinucrs Mrs Oliphaut, I 
think, had a true insight wh«*n she observed that George 
Eliot (whom she' admired to the green point of envy), took 
herself with tremendous seriousness, always on duty, never 
relaxing, ccrtainlv not 111 her letters, which are almost 
sepiilclual m their gravity l think she must Iulvc been 
a dull woman with a great genius distinct something like 
the gift of the old piophels, exit used with only a soil of 
dun perception what it me nil ’ 

Contemporaries, foi all that is said to the contrary, 
generally admire most and fathom deepest Die gospel 
concerning George 1 hliol is often dull enough Hut if is the 
Word that tells liurst m the end Aiul there are tew 
Victorian writings that can ' stand up to " lime like 
Adam Hcdc,” " Sister Maggie/ and " Silas Marner " Go 
into the corner of any gravevard 111 the Midlands, where 
tombs of the Vxtus and 'seventies of the last century 
abound, tTy to evoke from Ihur ’ brick graves” the 
typical, substantial figures of the fast disappearing bucolic 
England, florid gentlemen enera ty see by th 1 int rio s 
wi. h their heads a «>ve the level of lie edgerow . in unted 
on trim cobs, the lulliveis, the Dobsons, the Poyscrs, the 
Latnmelers, tlic Garths of those days will stand before you 

* George idiot's Works New Cabinet Edition, copyright, in 
17 shilling volumes " Adam Bede/ 1 2 ■■ 1 he Mill on the Floss/' 
? •• Mias Marner,” 1 (Blackwood ) 


Truer portraiture has never been, lit English fiction before 
or since. Mingled with these life-like delineations are 
many scenes, episodes, and flashes of feeling that touch the 
hc.ut and the emotions profoundly Who can forget the 
encounter between Adam and Arthur Donnithome, or 
th.it between Mrs Poyser and the old Squire 9 Few delights 
ai 0 more \ iv id to the novel-reader than the visit of Maggie to 
biolhei Toni at school, or the reception by the family at 
tin* Mill of the news that Tom 1 ulliver is about to pav off 
„ lus father’s debts llierc is, by the way. a distressing 
" literal m the great scene of the last words and death of 
the millei 1 1 h.ul m\ turn J boat him llut was 
out I in ’ foi •• but fair ” Nancy Lanuneter, again, and 

I ppic 111 * Silas Marner ” are figures worthy of the best 111 
Scott, and withuut a tone h of the mawkishness so common 
among fn litmus heroines Eppic’s clinging to her poor 
home has a touch of the noble 1 and quiet simplicity of 
charactu that makes of Jcanie Deans the unforgettable 
heroine she is But the cosmogonv of the Dodson family 
and their like is, perhaps the greatest thing of all in these 
earliest and best of the George Flint novels 'Die type of 
cliaractei elucidated 111 the analysis of the simple Dodson 
faith is one of the rivets of English History In these 
wonderful books of her early- prune, George Eliot gives us 
first her neighbours, then her family, then herself subjects 
which after all, a fiord the surest models for the portruil- 
artist 

The best critics have condoned her defects as a con- 
structive artist comm m it can hardly be gainsaid, to most 
of llte Fuglish school for they see in her the greatest of 
realists of that best km I ol realism which seems a speciality 
of the I ow Gciinan latitude the Dutch in painting, the 
Anglo ( ell 111 lie turn I lie I aim naturalists are too bitter, 
because the v art so impersonal George J hot mvei onnts 
the ingicdient ol s vm/'uthv, and this gives to the colours on 
her palette a pennant iu e whu h all the aitistry ot Flaubert 
and Maupassant semis haulh able to attain It is excel- 
lent to have this very mat and h.intlv shilling copyright 
reprint, but we should have been more gi ilcful to the 
publishers had they included a revaluation of George Eliot 
from the modem point of view, and omitted such poor 
substances as tin minor tales appended to ‘ Silas Mainer 
Wi hope 1o com hide out own revaluation when Hie latcj 
novels aic issues I 

lllOMAs Siccovtlll 


THE CREED OF A CRITIC* 

It is always a good Hung when a cnlic of books will 
come out fiom the covered way ot the reviewer, and show 
himself ut the open field of general criticism . it is a token 
Ihdt he possesses not oul\ convictions but the courage of 
them Sir |ohn M Kobertsoii 111 his \i w Essays 
Towards a (ritual Method,” would have the critic make 
to lus readers a confession of lus habit ol mu d, his culture, 
and even his physical diathesis, politic- and age, by way 
ol enabling them to check the pel sonal quality of his judg- 
ments and Mr William An her, in the introduction to 
his 1 Fends of the Younger Generation/ not only arc opted 
but followed tins plan Mr Scott- James, m lus new book, 
" Personality in Literature/' is not quite so explicit as all 
that , but at least lie puts forward clearly and at length 
those conclusions upon the fine art of literature, and the 
nature of beauty winch are at the rout and spring of his 
rritirul mind 

Such a statement, by so well-known a critic and re- 
viewer, is entirely welcome It is not only that he is 
thereby identified, and the Ixidy of his work rendered 
subject to the code he has himself formulated — an excellent 
limitation for a reviewer — but there is also a contribution 
to that critical atmosphere m which creative work is most 
profitably Ixirn The chief function of criticism is neither 
appraisement nor appreciation , it is the furthering, the 
guiding, the provocation of creative art , ancl that function 

* “ Personality m Literature " By It A Scott- James. 
(Martin Seeker ) 
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$|b not to be accomplished save In the light of a clear vision 
\%nd by the force of profound beliefs. 

; ' " I lay it down as a self-evident proposition/’ says 
' Mr Scott- James, “ that if we mean anything at all by 
creative literature, or literature regarded as a line art, we 
must mean something which provides us with an addition 
to experience, an experience sut generis We demand that 
it should be something which will occupy us, and engage 
our faculties which will come profoundly in contact 
. with us when wc arc in fullest possession of ourselves, 
which will not merely stir us, hut stir us to activity ” 
f That activity, however, must Lie what Mi Scott- James 
calls " disinterested " It must be an at tivity within the 
four corners of art, neither moral nor immoidl I lie 
writer's business as an artist is to furnish an experience 
and any purpose he may have beyond making that ex- 
perience emotionally true and complete is alien to his chief 
end and hostile to his art It is his to create, not a repro- 
duction of life and its people, but f< to substitute lor the 
dishevelled commonplace tlic choiceness of ail ordered 
interpretation ” In a later chapter, the author says of 
Mr Arnold Bennett that " lie is aware that life is a spes Lack , 
that to make it interesting you must make it vivid, >ou 
must show it as something that is intense and passionate ' 
And that is true, even of the drab ancl trivial lives of 
narrow men, Mr Bennett sees and shows his shopktcpois 
and the folk alnuit them as vessels of wiath and passion 
it is not they that matter it is Mr Bennett's vision of 
them, and of the changing world Ihey inhabit 

1 here is in this book a brief pissage in which Mr 
Scott James touches upon tlu falsification of such words 
as '* passion " and " romance ” . he might have enlarged 
the list by the inclusion of * art/ * be.nitv," and litera 
ture " In the debased curie nc> of the vernacular a tailor 
may be an artist, beaut) is a slang term, and everv adver- 
tiser prod nc es ami distributes literature It is needful 
that writers and rcadeis alike should clear then pockets 
of their false coin of language and realise mue moie th.it 
noble words haw a noble significance ' I here au main 
people of m\ aeepiaintam e who think it alniosf mdeeenl 
to talk ol literature .is a line art, ' savs Mr Seott Janies 
" lliey have the same distaste for the word art .is others 
have for the name of (»«ul " It is because tlu author 
himself, in this luiok which sets birth and clue itl ties lus 


critical creed goes li.uk to things Imsic and essential to 
stark art, and sheer* beauty, and pure Meiatiuc, that Ins 
volume lias its eliara* ter alike of a confession and v indie a 
tion Instead of telling us the place of his birth like Mi 
William Archer, he shows us the* plain ground oil winch he 
stam Is 

The book concludes with studies of a mini her of men ol 
letters Of Mr Bernard Shaw wc lead that " If lie has 
not completely failed (as a writer of plavs), that is because 
he has not complete lv lived up to lus t hei >ne*s Mr 
Gilbert < liesterton s philosophy is a soil of subliui itul 
public opinion, minus the opinion of the nit elks tuals * 
Mr Masefield, Mr if (■ Wells, J M Synge and H.mus 
Thompson, are otluis to whom Mi Scott- 1 ones devotes 
consideration 
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FREDERICK TENNYSON'S POEMS.* 

Frcdenc k Tennyson was the eldest of the three brothers 
his younger brother, Charles, was a finer poet and it is the 
greatness of the youngest, Alfred, that give's to the work 
of the other two a larger intcicst than it would otherwise 
possess The man himself Wtis greater than his poetry 
" It is because there are so few* F Tcuuysons in the world " 
Edward Fit/Gcrald wrote to him, when lic^vas living out of 
England, " that I do not like to be w holly out of hearing 
of the one I know . 1 see so many little natures that I 

needs must draw to tlie large " And the chief attraction 
of his poems is that his own strong individuality is reflected 

* " The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson " With 
Portrait ja. net, (Macmillan ) 
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in them ; he is no echo , in whatever he wrote he wa# 
wholly himself His besetting weaknesses are a certain 
vagueness of thought and diffuseness of expression t but 
in lus happiest lync.il moods his utterance is the perfection 
of simplicity and the thought shines out with a starry 
clearness ns in "Beauty" 

" I iko ns swc*e*t Von es linger in the ear, 

A nr] Music tli it w< *m ard not wink 'tw.i-. pliving, 
Corners blit k unhid fm m.inv .i il.iv and ve.ir. 

And haunts the In it l like Spirits cailhw.ird s' raving 

* When first I sew tV in thine own abode 
1 saw that l.t ant. without fear or pain. 

Bid now it rahs mv nature like a (rod, 

And in mv vision tims up again 

And vet IkJowiI 'I is no longer thou, 

Bill something t.i.e which Ktncv in the brain 
Jkgi Ls on Mi mm \ could 1 see llm now', 

I hv lit mtv hv its shad jw e<nilil 1 k sl.nn 

M If 1 should nevt*r moie behold Ihv fat' 

Mis' if thou wilt d- nl uid lowlv laid 
That Shadow woul 1 rule oci me in thv plait, 

Motlunks I still sliould Jove 1h.it lovelv Shade 

"Oh* let me look into tliv ektp him eves 
I Ini if we pail for imp il we part 
Ms soul nnv live up in fihciti»s 

lot evu shadows nl the ju\ thou art" 

You read these jmc.ns with quiet phasiuc , there is not 
one of them th it outanis all the rest and put i Frederick 
I e nil v son among those 1 lessu balds whom t lie* gods m one 
great hour touched with tin divine fire 1 of inspiration, but 
tin t e is hardly one of the n that lias not some ft licity of 
phrase, so nothing of reflietion en feeling or fanev that 
lifts it above tlic It x 1 1 of me it vcise ll is not great poetry, 
but it is ]Kietiy as Hi' 1 ho uolv e audit that brightens a little 
room is at out with that gu it liiuatk ol the heavens 
vvhie.li lightens all the world \ sv m pathetic Iiitiodurtion 
b\ Chaile 1 teiinvson gives a ddiglilful eharactiT sketch 
of the 1 pi k i , aiul . t iielul and dise ii*niii.Hing cntiusm of 
lus work 



Frederick Ten&yeoa^ 

Frontispiece portrait from “ The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson " ^ 

(Meciulllaii). 
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CUPID GOES NORTH,* 

For all its wit aiul lightness of style, M The Sporting 
Instinct " had a serious side, but in " Cupid Goes North, " 
Mr Martin Swaync returns to the delightfully irresponsible 
humour of '* Lord Hu hard in the J’antry " Once he has 
lured you into his mood lie carries you on irresistibly and 
has you so under lus spell that even the most whimsically 
burlesque behaviour on the pait of his characters seems 
natural enough and tickles you to heartiest laughter 
without shaking your belief in them Ihe clinic story 
arises out of Dr Helascow's anxiety to cure Ins friend, 
Ceul Chartens, of certain growing habits of indolent e and 
uulucc lum to adopt a healthier, moie active attitude 
towauls life and the wot Id in general ( ecil lias inherited 
a handsome property, but is weary of living in the country 
and has taken a house in Harley Street, winch he shares 
with Belascow, a doctor of a small but fashionable practice, 
and Belastow is beginning to find that the stiain of living 
continuously 111 the same house* with an idler, who is a 
minor poet ts just ,1 little too irksome, and he becomes 
insistent that Cecil must marry 

M M\ dear Vladimii, I sliall never mam replied ( eul ralmlj 
"When a man marries, his Jifc* ends When a woman marries, 
her life begins How c an >011 exjvrt marriage 1 o be a success > '* 
Dr Bclascuvv took no notice of tins remark 
• Why don't >ou go about more * W hy don't vou meet more 
people, ('eul ? ” 

I don’t like pcoj»le People arc a mistake 
"Oh, conic, m\ dear fellow, it is absurd to talk like that 
Let us go to lauly Algernon's on Fnda> night You will meet 
some of the best dancers in I ondnii " 

*• l,aclj Algernon is ,i vcr\ tedious person, \ lad inn r T dislike 
her brilliant unsucressful smile, ami her giecn satin stair carjn ts 
intensely And besides, people take dancing too seriously 
nowadays If one indulges m a little pleasant conversation, 
one is hustled out Dancing used to lie a medium for displav ing 
beautiful dresses Now' it is increh a mode of exercise " 

Nevertheless, after refusing to accompany Belascow on 
a holiday to Tilwhtnny, a remote part of Scotland where 
there is good fishing -(" It’s such an awful nuisance moving, 
isn't it > ”) -he suddenly changes his mmd when Belascow 
casually speaks of it as a pilgrimage " Pilgrimage ’ You 
never mentioned .1 pilgrimage' That is a beautiful idea 
Pilgrimage — it is an exquisite unhurt led word By all 
means let us go on a pilgrimage M And since " a pilgrimage 
without \ows is absurd," he* vows to take a stone off Ins 
weight and to lead one* of Scott’s novels — *' a dangcious, 
ang uish ed vow"— before he returns In the one inn at 
lilwhiniiy, Mai jc me Glcnfuhloih is staying with her father 
and mother, and (ceil falls immediately in love with her, 
only to learn that tlu fanulv has revoked to go away to 
Aberdeen cm the following cla\ Mr Git nfuldoch lia* Jiad 
a most wretched time there lie had to he up in bed with 
a cold as soon as he arrived and oil the very da\ he was 
well enough to get up In went out shooting with \ ord 
Hash man, another guest and as Hash man accidentally 
shot him 111 the back lit had to liurr* home and go to bed 
again 7h< onl\ available doctor is laid up unwell and 
(.iknfiddoch's wife has liad to nurse, linn until he is fit to 
get about again (ceil sees at once that Ins 011c hope is 
to keep GlcnJiddoch in bed and, as Belascow refuses to 
reveal his profession, otter to at vend the patient, and insist 
011 his not gel ting up v ( t C ec ll dec ides to pose .ls a doctor 
himself ami achieve this end, Belascow undertaking not 
to give him nwa\ 

* I here will l>c 110 hoc out) You’ll give \ ourself avvaj " 
"Nonsense 1 hive nut so maiiv doe. tors m our house that 
1 can aet t he pari pe rlectlv A elorteir is onlj a manner and a 
list of halba-do/f n drugs 01 so " 

' Blit you are a si i -peon, rt member Aon ma\ iiavc to pick 
shot out off Glcnliddoch' Ikm k 1 

" Don’t be so disgusting l ‘■hall not do an\ such thing 
Mv diagnosis will disdoso the absence of shot in Gleniiddocli’s 
huk 1 have arranged ni> diagnosis Wfore seem* the juticnt, 
just like any great surgeon, Vladimir " 

He carries out his scheme with cnniple t< sue cess, even 
though he piimuunces at first that the patient has an 

" Cupid (.oes North ” Bv Martin SwaviiL f>s (H odder 
Stoughton ) 


impossibly high temperature, ^nd later that he has abso- 
lutely no temperature whatever When Glenfiddoch has 
become recklessly impatient and announced that he intends 
to get up in the evening, Duane, the eccentric scientist 
and traveller, who has lately arrived at the hotel and is 
a friend of Belascow s, readily undertakes to pose as a 
Suite h specialist , he goes away, an elaborate show is 
made of wiring for a specialist, and Duane, arriving m 
a motor-car disguised in flowing whiskers, examines the 
sufferer and emphatically insists that he shall not leave 
* lus bed for another week or two and alarms him into 
obeying Before this, howevci. Cecil has discovered that 
Marjorie is not his ideal, he is disappointed in her, and 
she* is evidently not drawn to him , wine li leaves Belascow 
hoc to confess that he is himself in love with her, and 
latlcil) it has been in the intercuts of his friend that Cecil 
has continued to prescribe for the unfortunate Glenfiddoch 
and detain him upstairs And before this, too, a very 
charming voung widow lias come to stop at the hotel and 
Cecil has wholly and irrevocably given lus heart to her 
I here are pretty touches of sentiment m this new and 
genuine love affair, hut the prevailing note of the book is 
of the gayest and most whimsical liumonr, punctuated 
with genially satirical comments on the life we hvc and 
the people who aic living it with us The characters 
arc* deverh and amusingly drawn , the dialogue is crisp 
and sparkling, and the whole story simply bubbles over 
with laughter Novels aie as plentiful as sparrows, but 
vour humorous booh is a rarer bird, and the reviewer is 
to be forgiven if he writes more words than were allotted 
to him when he finds lie has found a teal one (. \\ . 


THE ROMP.* 

" Mrb Jeudan Child of Nature" makes the reader 
think lie is taking up a livel) gossiping story of the queen 
of c timed} who was also the mistress of a king with whom 
the i onne is in no other waj assot latcd but the biographer 
seems to have been over much obsessed by the “ mysteries " 
of lus heroine's c arcir, and, in natural disappointment over 
the failure to clear up certain of those mystciics, to have 
been a thought too zealous in quoting tlicvaiimis confus- 
ing and contradictory " authoiitics " I he result is a work 
liLelv to appeal to those who want a careful collation of 
milch of the biographical data umccriung Dorothy Jordan 
rather Lhan a realistic and lively put tray al of her personality 

That tlieic are " mysteries " concerning Dorothy Jordan 
no one vv ho has read more than one of the memoirs concern- 
ing lici can liave faded to peueive When was she born 5 
Where was she bum * Wlio was her father ? Such arc some 
of the problems that face the biographer at the outset, and 
Mr Sergeant seeks to elcal with them by discussing the 
seeming piobabilitub on e ompanng the conflicting evidence. 
As to when she was born, her latest biographer ac< epts the 
elite as 1762 though rce ogmsiiig that there is evidence 
that makes it uncertain , «u» to where she w.is burn he* does 
not slate tit finitely, as the late Josejih Knight clues in the 
" Dictionary of National Biography," that the place was 
" near Waterford," but leaves the rival claims of London 
and the Irish town as " not proven," saying that " in the 
absence of any evidence from a register of birth or baptism, 
it is impossible to go further " With regard to the parents 
of the actress, there seems to be little doubt os to the 
identity of her father, and Mr Sergeant, with seeming 
justice, dismisses the story, too readily accepted hy Knight, 
that he " was merely a stage underling " -otherwise a scene- 
bhiftcr who, according to one authority, accompanied 
Dorothy when, still in her teens, she was acting at Cork - 
Mr Scigcant dismisses tins particular authority as " too 
loose ft writer to inspire confidence " , but it may be sug- 
gested th.it Dorothy's mother, after the supposed annul- 
ment of her marriage with Francis Bland, may have 
married again or, m some less binding form, have given 

* " Mrs Jordan Child of Nature " By Philip W Sergeant 
16s net (Hutchinson ) 
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another man the right to stand %n loco parentis to her 
children, in which case the scene-shifter who accompanied 
the girl to Cork might well have been her actual or putative 
stepfather 

To turn, however, from the preliminary " mysteries M to 
the subject itself, there is much of varied and pathetic 
interest in the story of Dorothy Jordan's life, and her latest 
biographer has been .it considerable pains to bung togethu 
all that lie has been able to ascertain from con temporal) 
journals and magazines bearing on her c.ireer as an actress 
and as mistress of the Duke of Clarence (afterwards King 
William the Fourth) The result is, as we have suggested, 
a work that is more conspicuous foi carefulness 1h.ni foi 
vivid interest, for the author is almost nver-i arelul to nilio- 
duce "chapter and verse ” feu ex erv statenunl, to give 
extracts vetbafint et hteiatnn l.ilhet than digest them and 
give a less broken storv of Jus heroine s caiecr It was m 
the autumn of 1 701 that Mrs Iordan. h.u mg failed to 111.1 kc 
Richard Ford later Sir Richard and the c lnof m igisiialc 
of J on dot 1 make her 111 law that " Mis 1 ord ” which he 
had Ini his friends to believe her, began hei liaison with the 
Duke of ( 1. 11 elite , at least, it was then that the outspoken 
gossip-loving Piess of the dav began making paragiaphs 
concerning the Koval Duke, and the actress though there arc 
not wantin': indie .1l1011sth.1t it wasoulv then that an .mange 
ment entered into e.uhei became notorious]) public In 
speaking of the* wav m which the sons of George 111 were 
brought lip the author, l»v the way. slips into a pun, the 
significance, of which is more notable than the wit * tncie 
is .1 stoiy that the bovs were brought up to do wo sted- 
woik It would indeed have been well if the) had nevci 
been taught to do worse" For twentv v ears the Duke 
maintained Mis Iordan as the mistress of his home, and 
showed himself 111 quite a fax durable light as a domestic 
character, and a fond fathei of the ten children of flu 
irregular union , 1h.it he did so makes the stnrx of the break 
mg off 0fth.1t union anil of the ae tress sc losing v ears the more 
pathetic and the hss creditable to him Despite all that 
his apologists the egicgions John Gallon, " official of the 
Ko\al Mint/ Su Jonas lUuingtoii, and James lkudcn — 
wrote, it is impossible to feel that he beh L\ed with common 
decent) tow aids the woman who had gixtn flu Inst \cais 
of lie 1 life to him who was the mothei of his 1 lnldren lie 
could wide sinuglx of being ‘a sincere friend and well 
wisher to the Na\\ as breeding up soils fur the quarter 
deck, 1 but lie does not come out well from tlu stniv of tin 
later v evil’s of the mother of those sons If, at the time of 
the comment ement of the liaison the Duke stiffen cl more 
as Mr Sergeant sax s he did fi nm the se un ilous paragraph! rs 
of the dav th.111 did the actiess, had he behaxed lx ttii l.itet 
lie vxould haxc gixe.11 loss oppoiliimlx to the siiuewns of 
those parngiaplu is* 

As Mrs Siddons jeigiis supreme in tlu annals of our 
Stage as queen i»f tragedv, so does Mi* Ionian -there 
appears no adeejuate explanation of hei assumption of that 
name -111 tlu lealin of e omedx (the tragedv xxitli her xxas 
real 111 the closing v ears of liei lifo), and Mi Serge ant s c are - 
fully-prepaicd xolume should serve to stimulate .111 interest 
111 her pcrsotiahl x and tlu storv of lie rearm 


A PERSPECTIVE OF POLICIES.* 

Tins is an absorbing volume, packed with intuition and 
experience, penctiatmg, stimulative, statesmanlike Mr 
Fullerton lias the rare gift of seeing the whole, and the* parts 
bo often mistaken for the whole, in true proportions and 
relations to it He has given us a jKTspective of pnlieics 
which combines the painstaking panorama of a map xvith 
the vivid bulhance of a picluie 

The book handles the themes of past, present, ami 
future, of realms, commonwealths ami empires, under two 

* u Problems of Power* A Stud’ of International Politics 
from Sadowa to Kirk-Kiluw* ” By William Morton Fullerton 
7s. fid net (Constable ) 
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heads Postulating that monex and public opinion underlie 
modern lustorv (ot which .111 ait but 110 philosophy ” is 
possible), lie eonsuleis that lustorv as display ed 111 national 
e h.iracter ami 111Ur11at1011.il pohe ies Gut here again two 
seveial nspet ts pre \.nl N.ihonalitv asserts itself the nun 
as the modern 111lern.1t1011.1hty tries to thwart it while in 
its turn tlu * inU mat 1011 il 1111ml ' is fre pientlx forced 
into some ace onmiodat 1011 with tlu national mould All 
along too, the stern tuts of economics aie dfcctivc 
nioelifieis t»l nations and int» 1 nations 

1 lie re is no spate to do th st anliest justue to Vi I ullcr- 
tim’s presentations of and vau.itmns 011 the subject L ndci 
Hie hrst aspex t, foi example he shows how, with republican 
Frame the ftai of a man ’ has been * the* beginning ol 
wisdom 1 and he shows also to xxh.it defects this has led 
though the it public of 1875 was itself .111 * accident 

wheieby the facade of l.ox einme nl xxitli its Napoleonic 

SLaflohluig \x 1* icnifoiicd b\ lush beams of ad- 
imnisUation 

flic liielasiicitc Hid ox 11 bun am 1.1c \ llie lack of 
individual development in dir this s\ stem, .lie exhibited 
not 011I) as thex an but as flux woik 111 loieign relations 
\s Gismaick put it, Plain e is stdl limit 1 the sway of 1 tlm 
t(*xi thousand Not so the sisfn u public ol \merica, for 
wlucJi Mi Fuller tun has puhaps an muidiiiafe admiration 
And tlie lccent revival ol Fuinh nationalism dates, he 
thinks, from Koosexcll s dcclaiatjun that there is no libertv 
without institutions Pnclei the second head the author 
shows the ps) e hologu .d e l*ec ts, not oiilx of Alsace and 
I oiraine, but ot the Kussiaii .illiame xxhuh, by abolishing 
the hojH's til ruamfn, lliitxx Fiance back into ‘ positixism 
and resignatu 11 Jlun, again, he points out liow the 
fascination of lus teuton r hi sin icu Jsai Nicholas It Ic'd 
to M llanotcdiix’s tapptot henu nt xxith both Kussia and 
Germany for the nutation <»] ICngland And how, there- 
upon, luiwaul the Seventh with a stroke nj the stage 
initiated that successful tuttnh xxhuh his genius for tact 
and comity commended 

'J he chaiaeteustie s of (itim.inv Kiibsia md \menca 
are pursued in analv bib and propm turns th it are so .1111111, ited 
as to form almost a melodiaiu e 111 xxhu li (with exaggeration) 
German) pki)b the neccssaiv xilknn, J ngland practical 
if oscillating, now the Iwro now the atm-mitt nel t France^ 
and Italy thcsoniewh.it me onip it 1 hie heroines Very much 
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to the point is the emphasis laid on the fact (which Disraeli, 
by the bye, foresaw at tlic time) that America's ( ivil War 
forced her to emerge as a great power affected by each 
shifting international situation the preludes and sequels, 
too, of the M.ilk.in Wai arc followed and interpreted with 
masterful insight, while the future of ( enlr.il \menca, the 
complications of Japan and ('lima, with their manifold 
beatings, arc more than indicated Mr Fullerton believes 
that future struggles foi power, alter the opening of the 
Panama ( anal will be transferred fioni the stage of tjie 
Mediterranean to that of tlu Northern and Eastern Pacific 
As behts a lover both of thought and action, the author 
has little patient e with t lit ldtalogues 1 who precipitate 
wars by pacific protests Well does he know and show the 
dangers of the international mind that would s.tvt c\cry 
country but its own, and he quotes Spinoza to prove the 
true foundations of a State * J ibertv 01 strength of soul 
are the vntue of private persons, the wrtiic of the State is 
security " ilc would have small practical sympathy with 
the almost J at era n messages of 1 oid Haldane, *' urbi et 
orbi," with the men of pens who think to write awav 
thunder and lightning or the demagogues who mutate 
Canute fin the sea-shore Still Jess does he sy mp.il lose with 
the wrestlers round parish pumps who «ire always ton lale 
for world emei gene les and would sacrifice national that- 
acter to a vote-catching lumianitai i.iiiisin I he perils of 
sentimental neurosis aie excellently dissected 

Perhaps the commanding, and continuing, if sub ter 
ranean, activities of Russia arc not sulhciently pursued, 
but on the whole this condensation of mm h m little, is com- 
plete Nor— if only as .i coimtive to the prevailing 
" shallowness " of anti-uational " democracy ," can an\ one 
who would understand the wide femes that, amid all the 
tattle, are still driving the world afford to leave these 
poignant pages unread Lor Mr Iwillerton knows what he 
writes and feels what it means I hat is a rare quality 

Walti r Stem i 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS 1 NOVEL • 

" Caviare " was delicious a whimsy, a whet , “ \ alcn- 
tine " is both solulcr and wilder It has nothing whatci cr 
to do with the fourteenth of February , for Valentine 
stands for Valentine Barat, and lie, though a lover, is 
•' English, very English, English m all Ins ideas, sympathies, 
prejudices, a very r John Bull mentally " In other words, a 
brick, — and bricks make but heavy love- missives art 

has probably never yet compelled Mr Richards to exert ist 
a sterner self-denial than in Ins chapters recording Valeii 
tine’s verbal love-making But bricks do make the very 
best of building material for a novelist with a cli//y plot 
their psyt hology is so simple they act as per invoice so 
reliably, that fie can plan out successive tiers and courses of 
ascending circumstance without any r fear of them suddenly 
playing him false revealing sudden oddities of behaviour 
or unsuspected foibles of tcmpcianient And Mr Grant 
Ricliurds hail a plot when iu sat down to “ Valentine, a 
plot of Gianil Babylonian bigness you think of " Hugo ” 
and * The t lty of Pleasure ’ and the other excellent early 
Arnold Bennetts when you read of the ' lordly pleasure- 
house, a home for all our colonies, a market place, several 
times larger than any building m the world," which Valen- 
tine’s father, the famous arc hitcct, is spending his hfe-blnod 
an erecting on the noilh side of Jauccstcr Square, to be 
" a tower and lighthouse of Empire, dominating London " 
The building soars up, is opened and occupied music- 
halls and synagogues, theatres and swimming-baths, a 
hotel " that alone dwarfs the Waldorf Astoria " arc neg- 
ligibly embedded in its wings And then Valentine, .is his 
father’s heir and representative, discovers a flaw in the 
dead man’s designs Thai terrific topmost tower, brooding 
over London, apparently as solid as lien Nevis, is based 
on a mathematical error at any instant it may crash 
down, a monstrous flail of death, on the swarming city 
beneath That is a nice strain to be thrown on a brick I 

** * " Valentine " By Grant Richards 6s (Grant Richards, 
Ltd ) 
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On the one hand he is the guardian of his dcsicl father's 
honour on the other, lie bears the weight of London's 
safety , and the tension is complicated b\ the transverse 
tug of lov c , - for disc losure means ruin, and ruin, to bnc kish 
minds, makes marriage immoral, especially marriage to an 
heiress Does the triple wrench bieak linn * \ou must 
explore the bunk and sec \ou will imd it an entrancing 
undertaking Lor that is only the corner stone of a 
structure which, like the Palace 1 of Empire itself, easily 
embraces bcttiiig-rings and lurktsh baths, countless 
rcstauiants, an aeiodrume as broad as the t lianncl, and a 
ghttciing tc production of the livelier Pans of dead years 
(avian " was really a dramatic disquisition on the art 
of decorative living " Valentine," though still decorative 
and disqiiisitinus, gives its chief attention to the art of 
drama It has beauty, but no priggish ness , it is melo- 
dramatic without noise 1 1 is fastidious extravaganza, rarest 
of art forms a "Grand Babylon Hotel 11 finished like a 
1 Cardinal s Snuff-box " D S. 


OUT OF THE ABYSS.* 

Those of u.s who as medical men have to do with the 
treatment of inebriety realise the truthfulness of the story 
told in “ Out of the Abyss " The horror of the degradation, 
physical and mental, is fully exposed In tlie poverty to 
which through the drunken liabits of a wife and mother a 
family is reduced, tlie change in the diameter and disposi- 
tion of tlie person addicted to drink, the constant attach- 
ment of blame for befalling misfortunes to almost every 
person other than the recreant herself, and m the over- 
powering insistence of the craving for alcohol, before 
which the finer instiiu ts of wtfehood and motherhood have 
to give way, is given a picture in which the telling effects 
of an all enslaving appetite are vividly portrayed While 
we cannot but lecl for, and deeply sympathize with the 
writer of the autobiography, and share with her m the joy 
which is hers on delivery from the thraldom of alcohol, 
we cannot but express our admiration of the patience and 
tenderness of the husband, also of tlie love of children for 

* 11 Out of the Abyss * The Autobiography of One who was 
Dead and is Alive Again *’ 5s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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a mother, oncler protracted circumstances of a most trying 
and heartrending nature The family has had its reward. 

The drink question is all important from a personal, 
social and racial point of view. Humanly speaking, the 
recovery of the writer of the manuscript was effected 
* through the magnetic influence of one of tier own sex 
This chosen messenger was successful m her appeal to all 
that yet remained best m her degraded sister The changed 
life begun was continued and sustained by aid from a 
Higher Power, which the autolnograplici fully and grate- 
fully acknowledges, and without which there *,ould have 
been no lasting success The wntei of this short note can 
recall instances of similai lccoverv , out by the simple 
grasp of a hand and the encouraging wnids spoken by a 
comparatively unknown friend , others, where self-deter- 
mination enabled flic individual to rise to highei things 
and to a iclurn of llu Christian Life 

Iiiomas OnvLR. Kr, Ml) 


ELLEN ADAIR.* 

From the working class life of a big city, .in anything 
but circumscribed sphere, Mr Niven lias taken the material 
lor this skilfully told stor\ l he Adairs are typical of 
thousands of decent industrious, ambitious, pleasure 
loving families in and out of I'diuburgh "bather" is 
head porter with .1 firm of decorators, but in the presence 
of the bank and insurance clerks and students who throng 
the flat during tlu jolly Saturday teas and the moic sedate 
Sunday evenings he is referred to as then managei Mrs 
Adairs aim is the capture of gentlemen husbands for her 
daughters, persons able to take them shopping 111 Dunces 
Street and to cosy luncheons in quiet but ‘ tnn\ * grill 
rooms, and with this end in \iew they cultivate assidiiemslv 
the .ueents and despoilment of yuoonsftm If mill and 
Hothcsay Jen. ite lhe poitiaits of tlic fm nuinbeis ol 
the little household 111 I he Meadows" are ctelud with 
power, Mi \d.ur bliinde ling and at variance willi llu soe i.d 
nonsense Mis \d.m, beaming, pushing shuwd, and 
\\ 01 Idly . loin, stolid, uttobl 1 usiv t and iincknioiisf tativc 
I mie>e, staid, well balaiiecd .1 line gill , and 1 Ihn 
vivacious, prettv alluring, 11 veiling 111 high spirits and the 
loy of life fuU\ conscious of her power over men llu 
rum ol I Ihn at the hands of * lhe Seedsman with Lascai s 
eyes " is no doubt 11 keeping with the development ol lie 1 
charade 1 !, but nev cm t heless it and the luavv shadow cast 
ovci the rest, comes .is a rlislimt shock to tie leader, 
whose affections they have taken bv storm Depending 
ujKtii me icIcmiI and description ratlin than plot, it is no 
small tubule to the vvritei’s art to say th.it mvei once 
during the residing of these three hunched odd pages does 
llie in finest slae km 


THE TEACHINGS OF TOLSTOY.t 

1 he task of discovering what lolstoy came to know 01 
believe in regard to the meaning of human life and the 
universe is fuse 111a ling, .uduoiis, at tunes perplexing if 
not a little exasperating Mr Holton Hall, a devoted 
student of the master, say s in the mlrodiictinn to Ins 1 xpres- 
mivc collection " Anyone mav lejeel Count 'lol-dov s 
teaching no 011c can ignore if , lus dextrine is dynamic, 
revolutionary, fatal if false, a message of peace if tine 1 
The matter is by no means so simple One may icadilv 
accept Tolstoy's central and essential faith nr vision not 
finding it at all revolutionary One may l»c often ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied with the way 111 which lie dev clops 
it or applies it to immediate issues and problems Tlio 
trouble o£ many of us is not over the acceptance 01 
rejection of Tolstoy, but over the fact that having seen 
a great light he cannot serenely and steadily follow the 

* " Jillen Adair By Frederick Niven 6 s (Evolcigli Nash ) 
" t " What Tolstoy Tuught “ Edited by Bolton Hall 6 s 
(Chatto ft Wraduft ) 


gleam and let us go calmly and gladly in his wake He 
stops again and again to argue, like a theological con- 
troversialist or a politician, alxmt that initial vision which 
we do not question at all 'I he over-emphasis and repetition 
become 1 wearisome and painful, as 111 the book , 11 On Life/' 
which Mr Hall has so faithfully summarised in the first 
part of his woik Anel when lolstoy recovcis from the 
passion for argument .iIhuiI wh.it wc do not want to argue, 
and proceeds to woik out his intuitive philosophy, he does, 
not carry us so far as we hoped and he* Ins not the poise, 
ecstasy, and powci of revelation that we expected Ilia 
leading is not as definite as Ins light 

Jic is at some pains to show that the essence of the 
visum and gospel of the great vveuld-tcae hers -the bounder 
ol ( hnsli.mity Huddlia, Zoroaster, I ao-tszc 1 , etc - -is 
similar, though the forms and accompaniments may differ 
i Ins is iincpiestioiidhlc \nd 011c e an not believe that 
anybody dcepl\ vcised in Hindu Buddhist, Hermetic, 
Etoitic my T stic ll Christian, 1 leo- 1*1 lIc mist and kindred 
philosophy w'ould find the greil Kiissi.111 111 the least degree 
1 evolutionary lhe eon of his teaching is of dateless age 
lb expresses at 011c stage Ins belief that lie is older than 
mended time that, adopting .1 phrase from the ' Hhagavad. 

he never w r as not and never shill cease to be 
111c inmg, of course, the diviner self the etcrnil conseious- 
ness within him, and not the tunsient actor, the animal 
man 01 personal se»lf Jlut sav e on rare oe easterns he e anno! 
quite tiansceiid this personal mundane sc»lf The 'lolstpy 
who In came a se»er was more plagued tlnn he knew by 
the memory of the 'lolstov who was not .1 seer He e>ftcn 
argued with his own past wlie_n he thought lie argued with 
contemjxiranes who did not see the light that had come 
to Jinn Jf he could hive put awa\ from lus everyday 
e. onse lousncss the elisturbing thought of lus faults anei 



Phvto bv anuti!, Mr. FradericK Niven. 
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Jollies, the years he had wasted, and gone onward joyously 
to let his enkindled self, lus exalted consciousness realise 
itself and give foitli its tidings, he would have proved «l 
more fruitful and convincing prophet 

So he is like and unlike the great teachers lie aflords 
beautiful gleams of higher tiutli, but he lacks scrcnitv, 
steadiness, surenoss, and mnsistomv I Ic /.ills too nfleii 
from tile plant of enlightenment to that of argument 
The great seers unfold what tlu\ sit and know 1 hev do 
not aigue We m.i\ not alwavs h< able to follow them 
because we h.i\e not succeedid in dc\ doping anything 
equal to their faculty ot sjuntu.d sight Howcvti wt have 
realised sonn thing ot tlu Wav that le.ids to the Truth 
or past the reof Hut we know what 1 olstov often forgets, 
that the further progress is a question ol interior develop- 
ment, not mere argument We cannot be argued into 
(that soul slate called) tlu Kingdom of 1 haven Wc must 
grow, suppressing or shedding or keeping stni llv as a 
garb m vehicle the mundane person d self 

1 Olstov late m lite discovered the limitations and the 
illusion uu ulentdl to the animat man thee v tr\dav mundane 
personality He* came to posse, ss a sense of the higher 
mdividuahlv which is tuneless Hut app*mutlv lie did 
not realise more than a little of its wonder and its mystical 
de< He ave made tlu mistake 

not unfamiliar in nivstiial or rather ps\chie lustorv of 
assuming that an accession of supernormal light or vision 
is the very radiance ot absolute divinity lie sc are ed\ 
realised that on the psvehu and spiritual plane souls must 
still go oil labouiiiig, disc ov cling, achieving I lu added 
gleam is not the \11 In mv I'athci's Ilousi thcic are 
many mansions ' 

Ihc second part of Mr Holton Hall s collection consists 
of citations from I olstoy on a medlev ol issues and liile lists 
they show his occasional confusion as well as his vision 
and insight It is mamfestlv impossible to consider even 
their salient aspects m a review of this chai actor It is a 
varied and c nmplu ated stud), for great and wise on so 
many lines, 1 olstoy sometimes palpably misinterprets oi 
distorts truths till he makes them seem pieposterous 
The command resist not evil for example The leal 
meaning is doubtless resent not evil I hat is to sav, 
do licit become obsessed by passion and hatred thereof 
for these .ire blinding vitiating and mean spiritual 
deterioration and ineffectiveness Hut fight and remove 
the evil calmly and scientific all) , keeping voui soul serene 
through the whole pioitss 1 lus is like the Hindu plulo 
sophy of " detae him nt, so uohlv enunciated in the 
11 Hhagav.nl Gila " 

Mi Holton Halls introduction and selection form a 
worthy work that is really needl'd I hey do not whollv 
explain Tolstoy the great writer himself does not succeed 
in doing so Ihc mam matetial, liowcvci, makes tor 
thought and enlightenment, and some of it is peculiarly 
valuable to-da\ Hut to know the Russian teachoi well 
we have iue*d to go at limes Iron* (olstov to tin* masters of 
Tolstoy, who saw more smelv and steadily than lie 

W P Rvan 


HARRIET HOSMER.* 

Nowadays one docs not often heai the name of Harriet 
Hosmer, American sc ulptoi of the ninet<"cnth ictilury 
One hears mr ae of St ( /a miens or even W W Slorj, her 
compatriots and fellow workcis in the classic styde ^ et 
Harriet Hosmci in her day cujoved a reputation that in 
many respects lianv ended tliens She is represented in 
the United States by some big public wuiks, mammoth 
statues of notable personalities (1 mcoln was one of them), 
and by some imaginative statuary that mach* the critics 
of the time lift up then eves m admiration Perhaps a 
little of the admiration was due to the fact that the sc ulptor 
was a woman borne of the cnticisms in these memoirs 
arc a& much compliments to her sex as to her at 1 1 1 was 

a more wonderful thing, in the 'sixties and ’seventies, than 

* " Harriet Hosmer Letters and Memories ” F tided by 
Cornelia Carr 12s 6<1 net (John Lane ) 


it would be now, that a woman should venture, let alone 
excel, and Miss Hosmer certainly ventured At the age 
of twenty-two, she went to study in Rome, where she 
became the pupil of John Gibson, then at the height of his 
fame The young, enthusiastic American girl was pre- 
pares! to worship at his shrine The English sculptor's 
ideals quickly became her own , she set herself to be, as 
lie was, a faithful, unquestioning disciple of the Ancient 
G recks , Rome henceforth was to liei, as to him, the centre 
of the artistic universe, and a headquarters fur life An 
intimate friendship spiung up between master and pupil, 
immarrcd by any arrtt'ri pvmh , Gibson had dedicated lus 
life to art, so had she Her letters abound with respect- 
fully aflec t innate references to her master, while to his 
' dear little Hosmer 1 Gibson unburdens lus soul as much 
as his dour, restrained character could permit The latter's 
letters, by tlu way, m this volume emanate a warmth of 
fee hug and appm lation of lus brilliant pupil that contrasts 
ra ther strangely with the three brief ami wholly non- 
committal references to her in lus own autobiography 
Hut Gibson was only one of many in her crowded life 
Mi^s Hosmcr’s bioe/y outlook and hei lively wit soon made 
hot a welcome rcciuit to the English colony at Rome She 
knew the Hrownings before and after they became the 
talk of cultured society Robcit Browning addressed her 
.is dearest Hally," and then i oi respondenre leaves one 
with the impression lh.it she helped materially to keep the 
lighter Mile ot the poet s personality alive I eigliton, then 
a student in Rome was of their ciulc , Mrs franny lvemble 
she liad known m America and frequently corresponded 
with Mis \nnu Jameson, Sir Henry bayard, Gladstone, 
Sii C hdiles and Lady Eastlakc, were but a few of those ivIk 
next! tame and went without visiting liei studio The 
tmwiicd Heads who favoured her included the late King 
1 dward. then Prime of Wales I think he will make a 
good king, wrote the sculptor naively m i oo l , " because 
lie lias got two of my r statues ' lo follow her social pro- 
gress would require a volume , enough that the ramifica- 
tions ol the Rome 1 set ' extended so lar and her personal 
popular! t\ was so gieat, that when she visited England 
she was ft Uni as if she had been a foicign monarch or an 
important municipal council One ma\ read the secret 
of her social popularity and her aitistic success in lui 
letters I hey .ire singularly tree from .my note of bitterness, 
queruloiisiiess or umhantablcncss She is bright, whimsical, 
Jiuiiioimis, interesting sometimes chastened, but never 
doleful llusL qualities added to an undoubted talent tor 
the tlum populai st vie of sculpture explain Her vogue T he 
book is delightful leading foi the light it throws on the 
cliletlaiil* Sock tv that pilgrimaged to Rome, and foi its 
intimate glimpse s of notable figures in nineteenth century 
art and hter.it lire I* J M 


THE OLDER UNIVERSITIES.* 

It IS searct.lv to be expected that so tompheated a 
question as l imersitv Reform could evtr be satisfactorily 
det ci mined in one volume Mr Tillvard a f tempts hero 
both history and piophccy, or rather suggestion he 
approaches the subject w r ith accurate knowledge and 
sound judgment It is, of course, in the very nature of 
Reform that it should be continuous ancl progressive 
No live* institution can ever stand still, and it is impo< 3ible 
that what is sufficient tm one generation can altogether 
satisfy the next Conclusion^, however, would Lie more 
decisive, and less diflfic tilt, if we wctc all agreed about 
our aim 

1 he danger of idealism everywhere to-day is its strong 
leaning towards adaptability Whether the main object 
of a university be* teaching or learning (and authorities on 
this point remain dinmetmally opposed), it may direct its 
energies towards either on different lines At every stage of 

* 1 A History of University Reform, from A D 1800 to the 
Present Time, with suggestions towards a complete scheme for 
Die University of Cambridge ” By A I Tillyard ios. net. 
(Heffer ) 
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education we may be more, or less, disinterested we may 
pursue knowedge for its own sake or in the quest of fitness 
for hfe, which coven more than mere wage-earning Mr 
Tillyard appears to us not always conscious of the dis- 
tinction At any rate lie fails to emphasize the unique 
supremacy of our older universities, which, unlike the 
new, may not wholly concentrate themselves on ellicienl 
training He assumes as an Ideal— thi teaching which 
busy men want 

Remembering this qualification, hnwivei we may go 
far with him in retrospect and antic ipaLioi He lias 
explained, with a sure touch, many points often mis- 
understood concerning the mighty battles of olden time 
He shows us liow those strangely allied yet independent, 
institutions -the university and her colleges have grown 
to maturity, side by side, engaged apparently in one objec t, 
yet often acquiring interests which have proved stubbornly 
antagonistic He traces tlic pi ogress of education and 
finance, from their simple curru uhiiii and single chest 
•to all the multiplicity of boards and bursars by which 
they are now controlled He summarises the various 
measures of Reform— often more far reaching in effect than 
design— by which Parliament has strive n to pul our House 
in Order, and regulate, 1 >\ legislation, our management of a 
great National J rust 

Despite prejudice, backsliding, and the jxiwerful drag 
of vested interests it is a record of which c\crv Fnglish- 
mau has a right to lie pioml ( Kfciicl and Cambridge* have 
moved with the tunes without sacnficmg lliur heritage 
Ihcy .ire still ( enties of I rght 

I lie question of what should he done next remains 
uncertain Here’ "\Ir lillv.ud is gicatly dating and 
eminently practical He has ready tor us a complete, but 
clastic, system ot universal economy for students an 
attractive sc 1 u me lor the raising of all salaries for feathers, 
a hold measure lor unituation in authority instruction 
executive, and finance* lit faces the problem of the non- 
resident 

l ndoubtedly his nuuie runs suggestions me*i it \tr\ cartful 
attention but as we have indicated alrc.iclv , thev fail - 
like lus (title ism h\ not recognising any ideal Ik \ mid 
the creation of .111 ilhcicut leuching machine We m.i> 
become that, but wi must 11 mam something els* 

R Hkimi 1 \ Johnson 


THE CORYSTON FAMILY.* 

*' I hen was only one comfortable eliaii in the room, and 
I-adv ( orvslon never sat 111 it Here, in a sentence , \nu 
have the litk-charae ter 111 Mrs iluiuphtv Wards new 
tio\el, and a happ\ example of the author s gift for hit ling 
off in a fcw r unforgettable wolds the ]>ei soil all ties ol hci 
char.ieleis Sometimes flie’re is a pleasant echo ot a past 
1 #u d'espnt, as 111 a lemark of the disinlienteel son ot I a«l\ 
Cory stem, in reference to Ins brother lames * Hut nolnidy 
could be as wise as you look The portraits of the 
Prime Ministers wife and the Radical ( liamtlloi aie 
bitten m with acid J here is no doubt that Mrs Humpluv 
Ward retains her unique power of fixing her leailei s 
interest It is a jk>wci that is lelt bv 11s all, howcvei much 
we may agree 111 or dissent from the authors particular 
thesis The particular thesis m the present case seems to 
be tliat " olhei things mattci moie than pohti* s espee iallv 
to women " , or that " tyranny is nut good for man or 
woman either I ho choice depends rathe- upon \our 
own political, social or religious point of view ( un- 
sideration will possibly compel some readers to the con- 
clusion that if Mrs Humphry Ward has set out to satirise 
the suffragette, or condemn the newer spirit 111 the trend 
of social, political or religious affairs, she leaves an impres- 
sion more favourable 011 the whole than antagonistic to 
the new order of things Hut whatever your point of 
view, whatever your more xenous conclusion, you will not, 
once you have opened the book, put it down unread, for 

* The Cory stun Family M By Mrs Humphry W ard f»s 
(Smith, Elder ) 


the story is endued with the vivacity, the charm, the 
arn*tlivenens that we ha\ e come to look for and to admire in 
all that Mrs Humphry Ward wutes , and to those who ire 
her admirers it will be quite unnecessary to state that no 
outline of the plot could possibly convey any adequate 
idea of fllu* hold of the story- upon the sympathy and 
the* imagination of the appreciative leader The family 
whose fortunes we follow consists of I aely Coiyston, 
representative of the Matna potestas " , her three sons, 
and one dauglitei Lady toryston has been left 111 1111- 
conl rolled possession ot the immense estate^ of hei late 
husband, and of all tlu taniilx traditions Jler first born, 
C orrv, who is like Ins mother, though with ,■ difference " 
- lie becomes .l Socialistic agitatcu really loves licr better 
than do the others He 1 is a splendid! v-eliawn character 
The favourite soil, Arthui, falls 111 lo\c, unhappily-, with 
the daughter of the unspeakable ( hancellor the other 
soil, James, hardly counts Hie dauglitei, Marcia, times 
a High Churchman into religious celibacy through an 
cmbiUriccl dispute over the divorce question, but finds 
happiness elsewhere She is a charming girl The house 
divided against llsclf in life', is brought into partial iccon- 
c illation just prior to the* mothers death Individual 
re j dels will necessanly differ in their judgment of the book, 
but one is pcifectly safe 111 saving tli.il it will not be the 
least impular nor the least it mem here el of the authni 
studies ol ccmlcnipoiary hie V\ F A 


EVERYBODY'S BOOKS.* 

We have Iwe 11 ty- four 11c w volumes added to livery- 
man’s library-” this autumn, another eighteen to the 
cheap and popular re* issue of Holm's T ibrary, another 
five volumes of tlic ' Home Limcrsifv library" senes, 
diul .1 dozen of the equally handy anel useful * Peoples 
Books ' It l) too late 111 the clay to eulogise Holm Jo 
those of us who are unforlunatclv, getting middle-aged, 
Ins volumes were a familiar Imioii 111 the days when cheap 
books tost moie, .is a mle, than we are asked to pay for 
them now , and, earctulK re-ediltd and reissued at less 
than a third of then original pine, they will be as gieat 
a boon te»-elav to the* new generation of reitltrs Ihev are 
well printed, stronglv and neatly bound, and, b\ the time 
tlu senes is finished, will include pr.u tic.illv all the great 
books ot the past that are* essential to the seholaTs and 
to the book-lovers libra r\ I hi sc eightte*n give you 

Fanny Hu rnev s earlv f l)i.iiv, Rankes ' J I is tor v ol the 
Popes, Carlyles Fre mil Revolution Mignet’s French 
Revolution ‘Manus Aurelius" two more volumes ot 
Fnicrson liollope’s * Han luster lowers, and ' Jlie 
Warden, ’ Fielding s loin |emes ' Montaigne s 'F,ssa\s, ,# 
and Mrs Jamesons * Shakcspcuies lie ionics 

With the foiir-.iml-twe ntv latest additions. Mi Dents 
gieat enterprise reaches a tot it ol six hunched and sixtv- 
fimr volumes Sonu of the most attractive books in the 
new bundle’ ate V ttiitmv of 1 nglish LssavV a we’ll- 
selccled intliologv conipileil and introduced bv Mr 
Truest Khvs Deistme ftsk\ s letters hum the Tnder- 
w 01 lei and Otlu’i Talcs *, a further \0l111m of Ibsen s play-s, 
containing * I he Pretenders’ ‘ Pillars of Society ’ anil 
‘ Rosinersholm ' , K« nixseau s I ssavs Balzac s J ost 
Illusions, with an a* him able Introduction by Profcssoi 
Samtsbury , Neale's JmII of ( nusLantinnple W I 

Rush'll s " fafe of C.lad tone’ , Sweelenboig s Divine 
Providence", an 1 ncyclop.edia in twelve volume v -a 
very tull, com iso and sei\ue\ible work of referuue and 
a re-issue of Madame Calderon de la Barcas more than 
half- forgot ten " Life 111 Mcxuo ” lor which Mr Henry 
Haerlein has written an interesting Prei.ice’, in which he 
gives us a biography of tlic autlun and bears testimony 

* “ Evorv man's Librarv ' 2 | Y«»K i’* net each (Dent) - 
" Bohn's Popular Lihiarv " iSXols is net each (Bell)-- 
"The Home IJniverwitv 1 dn er\ ' •> \olx is net e*ach 

(Williams and Norgatc ) " I lie lVo|ik’ , s Books " 12 \nla 

6 d net each (Jack) 
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to the truth and value of this record of her experiences m 
a distressful but fascinating country Mr Ernest Rhys' 
" Century of English Essays ” ranges from ( a^ton to 
btevenson, and includes a round dozen by liung writers 
It is no use to talk of omissions We would s unfit* two 
of I eigli Hunt's four for one by Alexander Smith, and 
one by Matthew' Hiowne , but tlicic is to be a second 
\ ohmic, and until wc get that wo have no right to be 
anything but thankful fni a catholic and thoroughly 
representative first si ledum 

The "Home l uiveisit\ 1 ibi«ir\ " and the " Peoples 
Hooks" are in a sense the i ouiplciueiit ol the olhir two 
senes In tlie latter you ni.i\ bu\ reprints ol (olendge 
(vocthc Jsant, <111*1 Slit lle\ , .Hid 111 tlu lornui obtain new 
liQpks dealing *iiti*.dlv and biogi jpliually with those 
authors to the I Copies I ' Mr \ D I itidsay 
contributes a sc linknly nioiiogiapli 011 Kant s" Philosophy 
l*rofessor I lei ford a sound, lucid, <iud in forming study in 
little of Goethe ancl Mr S I Htnsusan an adicpiate 
sketch of the poetry, philosophy', and bailling personality 
of ( olendge It discpuets \*ui a little to find him m his 
pieface linking together ( olendge ami Southey as poets 
who, “ outside the lanks of professed students of poctrv, 
are no longer read Southey was .1 finer 111.111 than Coli- 
ldgi , but • poet he never walked on the saint level with 
him, and nobody is to be reproached for reading his vers* 
no longer There is, however nothing to fear, it Mr 
Bensusan seems to over-value the poetry of Southey at 
the outset, he does not undci -value that of (olendge lie 
does not attempt to gloss the eriois of ( olendge 's life, 
but writes of them with sympathy and unci* rstamling 
and as a bud introduction to a study of ( olendge Ins 
book is as intuesting and helpful a thing .is one could 
desire Others in this seventh do/cn oft the " People s 
Books " that will appeal particularly to the general reside 1 
are Mr M M ( (althrops mi I he (msadcs' , Mr 
W T Waughs on " 1 lie Monaithy and the People * , 
l*rofcssor Jlcarnshaw s mi ' 1 - upland in the Making {1 
brilliantly brief survey that is at once good liistmy and 
good reading), an excellent aieount ol 1 he Stock 
Exchange " and its functions, h\ Mr J 1 Wlieekr and 
an acute, but mipaitial, eonsidu.ilion ol Spuitiialisin and 
Psychical Research,' by Mi J \rt luir J till who is neitlui 
a spiritualist nor a sceptic but keeps an open numl 011 the 
subject and states and weighs the evidence feu an 1 against 
in the best judicial spirit 

Jlic <( Home l niveisitv labraiv .1rnves.1t its eightieth 
volume with these 1 * new five and each one ot the new five 
is a real acquisition to tin se ne*s One fe*els a certain 
diffidence 111 praising ' I imputes and I Its Age, ' boiausi 
it is by Professor Gilbert Murray, and lus name oil such a 
book says more to commend it than 1 mild the nee*dless 
commendation of clitics, most of whom, on such a subject, 
stand towaids him as pupils towards 1 li* ir master ]u]ually r 
authonl.il i\ t 111 then widely dill* rent wavs ate Mi Ancunn 
Williams hi* id and tinuly exposition ol ( o- Partite rshij) 
and Profit Sharing , Piotessm 1 laser Hams' study of 
Reives, .iud Ins piaetiial hints to llios* and they 
in* hide must ot us nowadays who are troubled with 
them and I lie On ail,' in which Sir John Murray 

gives a general u 1 mint of 1 lie science of the sea To the 
literary student, nul to llios* who art luteicstid in the 
great deimur itu uioviniMits of our own time, wc espee i.illy 
recommend ol these live Professoi Munay s ‘ !• unpides 
/ and His Ag* and Mi IT \ Hrailsfoul s sinking and 
^ masterly little book mi Sin ll< \ , Godwin and then (lick * 
You might say of Shell* v Godwin Join Pune, and other 
great rebels who tigui* 111 Mi P.iailsiord s pages, what 
Professoi Muriav ivs of I impedes \s a thinl ei he* 
is even 1o this day, treated almost as a personal enemy 
bv scholai s oi oithoelox and * oufoinusl nnmls , defended, 
idealised and soinet lines Iransfoimed bivoiid lecogniliou 
by various clianijiimis of rebellion, and tlu free intellect " 
No jpostlc of freerlom has boi'n more niisreprcst nted and 
maligned tlnn Join J'aiue, and Mi Biailslonl s recuici of 
his career does noble justice to a man wJio was almost 
quixotically honest anel idea Its ti^ Mr Brailsford sketches 


vividly the influence of tlie French Revolution on Shelley*! 
and Godwin's England , he marshals and summarises hi! 
facts very skilfully, and his knowledge and breadth of 
vision, and the charm and strength of his style, make his. 
book an authentic contribution to literature 

S. J 


THE MORNING’S WAR • 

I here is always something heart-breaking about perfect 
beauty . and Mr Montagues book excjuisitely hurts Ihe 
constant keenness of its spirit is alone accusatory, like 
1 the reproachful purity' id early dawn " , and as the pages 
Hash umoiicjucrdhly the reader is found fallible —perhaps 
even to the extent of meanly, mutely, hankering for some- 
thing shined or blurred, or second-rate, or paddl'd No use 1 
Ihe pace holds There is no marking-time anywhere In 
the whole of the book there isn t one ready-made phrase 
nor a single stock simulacrum stuck in to stand for a thing 
seen faces, places, moods and motived, are all realised 
anew, with a pledged integrity lliat never weanc*s or fails 
Anel tins realism js ruthless, just l>ecause it finds nothing 
but guoel T be world we had been dozing through so cosily, 
complaining ol so complacently, turning the results of our 
own mistakes into niartyieloms and blaming the blotches 
m our sight on the scene bexonu's imperatively positive, 
•i challenge we can't refuse willy uilly, pride pricking us, 
we have to bestir ourselvi s, waken .end prepare to do some- 
thing adequate And the aboriginal slug-a-bed in the 
visits of us all whimpers resentfully It was much 
pcaccfuller to be a blind man receiving alms passively, 
sighing self-pity' for oui handicap, than to have the shield 
pluck* cl away' and be shown we can sec perfectly and are 
as fit for a good day s work as any man " I hi Morning's 
W.11 ' does that Of all the books published this year, 
whether in vcisc 01 111 pi use* it is by far the most se’iisually 
beautiful, and yet (though ' ami therefore ' would be 
neaiu the mark) much the most ascetic 

And, nuked, the (.tntral situation is itself the supreme 
a si 1 tie one* of that battle bc'twceti low anti religion which 
is the e oik e 11 tl at 1011 and symbol of .ill the countless lesser 
daily human skirmishes between desire and duty Juno 
Hdthcrsdgc, a radiant ( atliohe ot the sort that makes saints 
and malty rs loves Aubrey, a most love-worthy pagan 
Hnt Aubrey , as lie discovers after thisr love has interlocked, 
is tlie son of a ( athohe priest who has biokcn his vows-- 
the vi ry result of that fiactuie In June’s eyes, therefore 
(so he ft'ils, humblv worshipful), lie must se*e m, when she 
knows, a Jive piofaiuly an me arn.itcd affront to all slu* 
holds highest, an ambassador laden with insults to her 
( a use bhc cannot conic to Juni now (so he argues, alone) 
without deserting her own best, without compromise. 
‘ lie entered, lie thought lie was cntc'nng, into June’s 
steadfast lion 01 of Jinn as lie was , lie heard it like music , 
it had tlie mounting, jiassion.it i- urgent \ ot some great 
st 1 am drawn out on violins, one long importunate: scaling 
of illimitable height , lie saw it as a preternatural spire 
t hat nc v e. r e eased to reac h up i ui tlu'i at tlie retreating sky " 
Not from Jinn, certainly, must conic the tiagic statement 
of alternatives that might make hen yield to liuman tender- 
ness, desert lici faith's pinnacle, and lessen the distance 
between them by elese ending Her heights may seem 
ai title ml erections to him but none the less they give* the 
best of her foothold, they keep her spirit poised at its 
highest pitch Here, it may be, in this refusal of 

Aubreys to let the woman make the choiee tor herself, 
there is some narrowing and specialisation of tlie motive . 
it sounds, perhaps, like psychological ingenuity i confess 
1 don't feed that it belongs indivisiblv to the book the 
Aubrey who would have let June solve the problem for 
herself, confident or careless of her consistency, would not 
have been the son of his father, the unfrocked priest, made 
newly ancl morbidly conscious of the driving force of desire 

* " The Morning's War" ByC E Montague 6s (Methuen) 
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_aad of tbi abhorrence of the faithful for their 

1 traitors. It was for just this Suppression that he was bom 
C tad bred; it is Just this suppression, m its turn, that produces 
the rapid drama of the last six chapters And of these 
chapters fwo alone (XXIV. and XXVI.) would justify any 
means employed to make them XXV is the garden- 
scene where Aubrey plays Iscariot to desire XXVI , 
trimmed and trowelled by a poisoned dagger snatched up 
hastily (and yet no instrument less humbly horrible could 
have done the work desired) is a breathless switchback 
from sunlight to the very swamps of death and up again to 
the topmost cairn of living Aubrey, wounded mortally, 
learns from June's lips that her creed lies much nearer to 
his honest earth than he had dreamed , Aubrey, wounded 
mortally, m the moment of that discovery, defeats the creep- 
ing poison m his veins We get, that is to say, the three 
most powerful-foru’S in man's universe playing simultane- 
ously upon these two perfect human instruments — and as 
chord curves after chord, interweaving and augmenting, 
the artist's utterance follows the mounting emotions 
infallibly till it soars at length, to hang sustained until the 
curtain softly completes it, into this unforgettable crescendo 

14 He looked up at June J hey had cornu through, unbroken , 
they had not squared fate , they had each kepi pride clean, 
to bring to the other And no puoi life was ahead , romance 
had begun it , roniam e it would be , not the old l.infaron*iding 
romance of the cheering lists and the sun on the plumes-- the 
trumpeting boy s paradise and the unassayed girl’s — but romance 
strung afresh to the pitch of the grown strength of women and 
men, even of woman and man, the unmanned unit the two- 
chambered heart of the race, the twm-powcr-hniise of ue&irc 
and will, the roiuanu of new harder, unpr.usud feats to do 
of dark places to ti Lvcrsc without any fairy lamp in the hand, 
of glamourlcss risks to affront of all the flintier flints tnat there 
were for steclici steel to strike the old lire from" 

liven in isolation it is a passage that whips the inmd 
Reached in due order, at the close of the book, the clear 
resolution of its themes, it exerts, on the reader, an almost 
dedicatory power, pledging him to old virtues anew For 
by that time the book's method has given him a clairvoyant 
•consciousness of the transforming power of pure, glamour- 
less sight he has seen musty habitual things turned into 
marycls and splendours by the sheer holiest) of *hc eye oi 
the artist and the mtcgnt) of his uncompromising hand 
It is anothei application of the mam meaning of thi tale 
Integrity, in the story, wins a hard viLtuiy — and then linds 
that the prize of the nmquest is the ver\ gift it had 
longingly Ion gone, ami that it could h ivc been gained m no 
other wav \ml absolute integrity, in the workmanship, 
gains the vi ry gorgeousiiess to whit li i xliav agaute was sup 
posed to be the mil\ key It is a wonderful book — tins note 
on it is quite inadequate L do not think I forget anything 
that ninetcen-thirtcLii has given us — the new Wells the new 
tialsworthy, ' Andrades,” "Sons and Lovers ' —when 1 
say that it seems to me the noblest work of imagination of 
the year the wisest m conviction, the clearest in pcicep- 
tion, the most scrupulo > in aitu, and, in technical accom- 
plishment, itnmcasurab ost exacting and exquisite. 

Dixon Scott 


IN LATIN AMERICA.* 

Mr Forrest has already illustrated at least one other 
book on adjacent regions , he is primarily an artist, and in 
this volume the very numerous drawings give an impression 
of wood -cuts In books on tropical countries the rather 
flaring results of the three-colour process are sometimes 
much more appropriate than the average reader supposes , 
but when one comes to deal with buccaneers there is no 
comparison in i he advantage of wood-cuts or pictures which 
resemble them And the novelty of a whole book thus 
illustrated — and not in the inky coloured pictures or with 
photographs — lends a great attraction to this volume. 
The whole of South America would, mdeed, be too great 
for proper treatment in one book, and there are parts which 
Mr. Forrest merely skirts, and other parts which he omits 

* <a A Tour through South America* 1 By A S Forrest 
xos. 6d net. (Stanley Paul)— “The Southland of North 
America.*' By George Palmer Putnam tos net (Putnam.) 


altogether. Yet we must be grateful for what we receive 
The chapters, for example, on Paraguay are singularly 
faBcinatmg " There is little life," he tells us, M m the 
rugged streets of Asuncion at any hour of the day m normal 
times, but during the early mornings, when a revolution 
is m progress, a few dogs, cats and fowls have undisturbed 
possession of the thoroughfares * Mr Forrest makes no 
attempt at what is called " fine writing," but he* continually 
interests us 

Mr Putnam also refrains from attitudes He describes 
what he saw during a brief but crowded tour of some of 
the Central A merit an republics This is a much shorter 
ami slighter lx>ok than Mr Forrest s Jt covers in part 
the same ground as Mr Frederick Palmer’s " Central 
Amenta," but it is an amusing c bromide lie tells us that 
since the Palmer interview, Manuel Rstiada Cobrera, 
Guatemala's famous tyrant, lias refused lumsclf to such 
ordeals , but surely Mr Putnam is wrong when he asserts 
that two attempts have been made upon Oobrera's life 
We were told that sixty and six is more like the number 
A great deal of ingenuity has to be displayed, because the 
President has for two years not been seen in public, and 
the knowledge of electrical contrivances, with which we 
hear some of the latest attempts have been made, is not 
yet suflnicntly advanced in Guatemala The tyrant has 
moulded himself upon Poriino Diaz , it would have been in- 
teresting if his views on present Mexican affairs could be 
ascertained Hie probability is that aftei Cobrera’s death 
there will be an upheaval m his fertile but unhappy country, 
and that the Monroe doctrine will actively assert itself 
In the Central \mcncan states either civilization is at such 
an ebb that one can only hope* the Americans will speedily 
adopt them, or else, as m Salvador and especially Costa 
Rica, the civilization is more advanced, there is industry 
and prospentv. so that the interference of Uncle Sam will 
probably be muc h slighter, since lus energetic sons will 
have fewer opportunities Bv llic way , there is a delightful 
account, from tin* lips of a ( ost a Rican Lady, of how she 
was wooed and married l>v a " Mashar," that is to say, an 
American, though she had vow id never to have one of his 
restless nation " Well, lie sit near an* eat his soup I 
see him look at me I look again , lie is not eat his meat 
Next J look ail* snnlc — ? u lcetk He does not eat his 
t-nseledu " Mr llnniiic], the patriarchal Gorman, who fell 
from the skv on to ( onnto v ears ago when there was no 
Cornito, and r where now is nm of Nicaragua's compara- 
tively bns\ ports with a real wharf and so forth, is only 
one of the queer personages whom Mr Putnam encountered 
Anti since it is troublesome to visit Central America, and all 
books on those parts are pleasant reading, and likewise for 
its own modesty and merits, we are glad to have his 
souvcniLS of travel. The illustiations, in this case, arc from 
photographs, and include a view of the celebrated relief 
map at Guatemala City, and of the astounding Temple of 
Minerva, which the half caste tyrant, with his severdy 
classic taste, has presented to his countrymen 

Hlnky Bairiein 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN S NEW BOOK.* 

Those of us who have found so many friends in Kate 
Douglas Wiggm’s former liooks, will hasten to welcome 
this opportunity of meeting Waitstill Baxter, and the 
little group if people who are most nearly concerned in 
makmg-up her life In her usual fresh and fascinating 
style — with its tenderness and power and delicious humour 
so skilfully blended — the author trlls us the story of 
Waitstill , Waitstill, with the quaint name, beautiful face, 
and the undaunted courage, spending her girlhood's days 
cleaning, and scrubbing and sewing and baking, and 
looking after her fathers farm and mothering her step- 
sister, Patience 1 heir father, Deacon Baxter, whose 
" extraordinary, unbelievable, colossal meanness ** is 
common talk in the village, has a farm at the top of Town 

* 41 The Story of Waitstill Baxter " By Kate Douglas Wiggm. 
6s. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 
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House Hill, and a stores shop at the bottom by the Edge- 
wood Bridge that crosses the Saco River The first short 
chapter of the book is a little gem of descriptive work, 
deftly placing before our mind's eye the scenes and times 
among which Waitstill is presently to move There is 
a wonderful sense of time and space conveyed 111 these 
opening pages of the story, as they tell of the varied sights 
and scenes that the river has witnessed in its journey from 
its source 111 the granite hills of New Hampshire, through 
vales and fragrant brakes and woods, flowing on its way 
under the Edgewood Bridge watching and listening, then 
hurrying on towards the sea with its story of to-day that 
will sometime be the history of yesterday Deacon Baxter 
has maxned and buried three wives, for lus bullymg and 
nagging and meanness make it well-nigh impossible for 
anyone to stand him for long Waitstill is the daughter 
by his second wife, and Patience the daughter by his tlnrd 
wife — who has been dead some seven years when Waitstill 
reaches her twenty-first year " You've got more courage 
than ever I had," the third Mrs Baxter said on her death- 
bed, to the weeping Waitstill " Don't you s'posc you 
can stiffen up and defend yourself a little mite ? 

Your father ought to be opposed, for his own good 
but I've never seen anybody that dared do it " lhc step- 
sisters are devoted to each other, and gay sev entccn-year- 
old Patience 19 all impatient for laughter and girlish 
pleasure of which she gets hardly any at all But Deacon 
Baxter's opinion of girls in general, and his daughters m 
particular, is very poor " I never saw anything like tha 
girls nowadays," he says " Highty-tighty, flauntin', 
traipsin', triflin' trollops, ev'ry one of ’em, that's what they 
tire " The story has a strong love interest, and the book 
is full of delightful character studies We wait anxiously, 
longing for someone to " oppose " Deacon Baxter, and at 
length -but it is all so good and so enjoyable that it is 
not fair to Waitstill, nor the Deacon, to say nothing of the 
author or the reader, to " tell what happens in the end " 
One who has read and enjoyed the book from beginning 
to end can only advise those less fortunate to get a copy 
of " Waitstill Baxter " at the earliest possible moment 

THE NEW MAN • 

Nowadays the publisher considerately otters upon the 
wrapper of his book a t one lse resume of what Llie reader 
ought to discover within Most people like a lead , even 
the critic sometimes finds it useful We are informed that 
m this book Mr Gibbs “ presents a very intimate psycho- 
logical study of a new type ill English life reveals 
under his searchlight tlic new problems which have arisen 
among us owing to the temperament of this type, in 
its relation with women, 111 its home life, and in its 
moral attitude lie devotes a chapter to the Education 
of the New Man 1 and he scan hes the soul of his 
type in a study called " 1 he Religion of the New Man " 

11 The book is a graphic portrayal of many phases of 
modern life as seen by a journalist Tt is instructive 

and challenging 

There is really a great deal of truth in this attractive 
declaration The book is " challenging," though it is 
not, to my mind, quite so " instructive " A chapter is 
" devoted " to the Education of the New Man, and the 
book is written by a " graphic journalist " Now th.it is 
just the trouble with it It lontains swift flashes of 
brilliancy, but it is just graphic journalism embroidered 
upon some wt 11 stated generalisations And the opinions 
set forth in the book are not unified, they preserve a general 
point of view, but the sections seem to have been written 
more to develop the theme nt each separately than with 
relation to the plan of tlic whole volume lhc result is 
that there appears to be a great deal more significance m 
eacli section than in the book as a whole But it is good 
reading, witty and crisp Mr Gibbs thinks England is 
changing very greatly, and on the whole, one gathers, 
changing for the worse The summing up is contained 

* 1 The New Man A Portrait Study of the latest Type '* Bv 
Philip Gibbs. 3s 6d net (Pitman ) 


in a query * " Is it possible that out of all this new tender- 
ness and sensibility, out of all this seething turmoil of 
unsatisfied desires, . . . this rebellion against authority 
and discipline, . there may be evolved another Nation, 
built upon a wiser, better scheme of things . ? " and 
in the answer, f< Yes, by miracle but otherwise we 
must expect all this discontent with life, all this feverish 
quest of pleasure, all this shirking of discipline and duty, 
will lead to some great national disaster which will shock 
us to the very foundations of our social system " But is 
there no hope, Mr. Gibbs ? Yes, the New Boy may save 
us The Boy Scout ib our one hope " If he fails us we 
are finished " So ends a lively, readable book, a very 
excellent piece of " graphic journalism " 

F M A 


A PICTURE OF RUSSIA.* 

We all know the usual polite Academy pictures-- the 
landscapes that resemble a railway company's advertise- 
ments, or (in Mr Shaw'b lively words) the familiar portraits 
of masters of hounds, in cheerfully unmistakable pink 
coats, mounted on bright chestnut horses No one would 
dream of associating them with any serious revelation of 
truth or criticism of life They are mcrcl> pictures of what 
comfortable, well-fed pcopaj like to imagine that life is 
like. 'Ihcy belong to th; land where it is always after 
dinner, and the artist — playwright, painter, poet, or 
historian --who produces them prettily enough is sure of 
all the patronage that Bayswatcr can bestow 

The Academy picture has its equivalent among books, 
and especially among Ixxiks describing the life of foreign 
countries Ihe comfortable i itizcn demands that his 
illusions shall be* respected m politics, in history, and even 
in geography In particular he demands that Russia shall 
be shown him os the Russia of his imagination, fond or 
otherwise He is not sure about Germany Germany is 
too new yet to have made a fixed impression , but Russia — 
everybody knows what Russia is like f Mr Alcxmsky is 
not out to preserve suih illusions in this present volume 
Indeed, he docs not concern himself with illusions of any 
kind, his business being solely to tell the story of his country 
in such a way .is will clearly inform the intelligent foreigner 
what the Russia of to-day is like m all its aspects He lias 
succeeded completely, and his book is a model of its kind 
It is more than informing it is fa.se mating , and it should 
do much to evict the academic or melodramatic Russia 
from the British popular mind 

Russia has always lent itself to the unreal, sophisticated 
picture, because, though with us in Europe, it is not of us ; 
it is all so strange and bizarre, with the glitter of uniformed 
autocracy against a background of fur-dad sleigh-drivers, 
snowy streets, and coloured churches that look like mosques 
True, there is the other side there is the Nihilist, the 
knout, and Siberia , but cv en these grim facts are, to the 
general Englishman, merely properties or a change of scene 
in a melodrama, as much a part of the illusion as a beautiful 
virgin martyr and a handsome pagan lover m a story of 
first-century Rome The real picture of Russia, as the 
readers of Mr Alcxinsky's dosing section on literature will 
be reminded, is that moving picture to winch the great 
Russian writers have all contributed something We have 
already dwdt, ourselves, m these columns, upon the 
peculiar interpretative power of the Russian artists, and 
Londoners have had, m the recent Russian opera season, 
yet another glimpse of this national revdation Such a 
work as Moussorgsky's " La Khovantchina " could have 
come from no country but Russia It is genuine autoch- 
thonous art, the product of purely Russian emotions and 
conditions, and wholly impatient of that kind of transmu- 
tation that enables the amorous tenor in Verdi's " Hallo 
lm Maschera " to be called indifferently Gustavus 111 ., or 
the Count of Warwick, or the Duke of Olivares, and the 

* " Modem Russia ” By Gregor Alexinsky. Translated by 
Bernard Miall 159 not (Fihher Unwin.) 
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scene to be placed, as the manager wills, in Naples or 
Boston or Madrid. We do not wish to make any com- 
parisons that are unkind or unfair, but when we turn 
from this interpretation of Russia by means of a Russian 
story in Russian words set to Russian music, to find some 
British story in British music interpreting the spin! of 
Britain, our memories encounter nothing but the " Children 
of Don ” , and, oh I the difference to us ! 

Obviously a country that has this intense nationality 
deserves more than casual study, and intelligent people 
will be glad of such a book as the present, which gives them 
the facts that the artists leave out Statistics, however 
startling, are not properly dramatic, and though they may 
be as true as a proposition of Euclid, they do not belong to 
the order of truth with which poetry is concerned Mr 
Alexinsky, m one sense, handles his facts as if they were 
fictions, for no one could desire to read a volume with more 
varied avid sustained interest lie presents a real, vital, 
unsophisticated Russia, not a polished Academy com- 
position, with the even lights and the swept and garnished 
air of the studio Not, indeed, that ho sets out to make 
our flesh creep His book is not a manifesto He con- 
ceals nothing, but he sets nothing down 111 malice, as we 
shall presently illustrate lie deals with facts , and his 
knowledge and literary skill aic so happily combined that 
the book is both an indispensable encyclopedia and a 
collection of vastly readable essays 

It is history ami criticism in one — as all good history 
must be A hundred pages of introduction makes the 
reader clearly acquainted with the general course of 
Russian development, anti the author then passes to a well- 
arranged review of the existing institutions and conditions, 
closiug with a sketch of modern Russian literature and its 
illustrations of Russian life I he book is so thoroughly 
up-to-date as to include a reference to the shooting of the 
workmen m the northern gold-mines, and so comprehensive 
as to include all phases of public activity, >et nothing 
could be more unlike a dull, professonal treatise, on the 
one hand, or a lurid journalistic ske tch on the other 

That it is an illuminating commentary upon all the 
allusions of Russian literature and journalism is to be 
expected , but it illustrates other matters of general 
interest, not specifically Russian When haughty young 
gentlemen preach to us about the reviv.U of aristocracy 
and the necessity of keeping the herd in subjection, it 
may be worth our while to recall the conditions of Russian 
life 111 the mid-nineteenth century, who 'lent 

aristocracy could exhibit all its qualities nil} 

without let or hindrance Per- 


It is well to have glimpses of these aspirations translated 
into crude fact George Sampson. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA* 

Characteristically English and delightfully womanly is 
this frank, breezy, breathless, inconsequent commentary on 
the America of igi*) Mrs Alec Twccdie tells us m her 
Preface that she has " purposely not read any book on 
America by anyone, not even by Dickens ” That was a 
good plan, probably She was able thus to sec things more 
clearly for herself and to talk about them more freshly and 
naturally Now that her book is written and published, 
however, it might divert her to < ompare it with the books 
of some of her predecessors in this field of literature with 
Mr J F Muirhead's, for instance, " The Land of the 
Dollar,” and Mr William Archer's, "America lo-day” 
'1 hese two volumes, published ten or twelve years 
ago, offer a peculiarly piquant contrast to her methods 
Whereas Mrs Alec Twccdie, like the lady in ” The Egoist,” 
throws out her remarks ” for apprehension, not dis- 
section,” these two ac curate and analytical Scotsmen will 
not be found to have penned a sentence by which they 
could take their stand in the witness-box Logical, judicial, 
large-minded, and in a drily humorous way epigrammatic, 
they show themselves (m the best sense of the word) as mas- 
1 u line as Mrs Alee Iweedie, in her exuberant, impression* 
able, irresponsible way, is feminine Whereas they arc skilled 
and careful writers, who probably, like most men of letters, 
are less effective m speech, she strikes one as the bom 
conversationalist — the arch-type of the agreeable rattle 
Her liook is one long, voluble, extraordinarily animated 
monologue It is very easy and pleasant reading, but one 
feels that it would be pleasanter still vud voce, with an 
accompaniment of infectious laughter One has seen 
Mr Archer's austere features relax, and one can imagine a 
twinkle 111 Mr Muirhead’s eye, but tlieir books do not 
make us picture them, liki Mrs Alec Iweedie laughing 
111 f« i tiouslv 

Would her American readeis c itch the infection? It 
would In virv interesting to kuo'tr If they did, if they 
showed a real, hearty cnjovmint ul all her observations 
and refill lions, she would owe it ti them to rc-consider her 
principal \ir L upon them, reiterated throughout the 

T Saw it” H\ Mis Met [wieilu ibs net 
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haps, some day, we too may 
emerge upou the higher plane 
of herd-control, and be able to 
solve the servant problem .is 
one proprietor did in 185.2, bv 
keeping a peasant woman chain 
ed for five years to a post in the 
kitchen , or to amuse ourselves, 
as a certain Pnnce did 111 18 so 
by playing billiards with his 
friends while, as a sort of sidi- 
show, a young girl was whipped 
before the other female serfs, 
until the last sacraments had 
to be administered Mr Alex- 
insky is so far from taking sides 
that, after several pages of 
horrors, from which we have 
selected merely the first two 
examples m order, he proceeds 
to point out calmly the value of 
serfdom in certain aspects of 
Russian development We can- 
not pretend to that degree of 
disinterestedness, but we arc glad 
to be able to read his examples 
“ Aristocracy “ and " the herd ” 
are large and vague abstractions. 
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volume and expressed with all the emphasis of capitals 
.is the last line of the last page — thus 

" HYI’EKSFNSmVPNESS IS THE AMERICAN SIN " 

For really, with all her genuine admiration for some 
aspects of the country and the people, she does manage to 
administer a wonderful number and variety of sharp pin- 
pricks i " 1 love America, V1 she tells us, " her women, her 
oysters, her grape-fruit, her roses, her express elevators, 
and her quaint ways , her eager life, her kindness ta the 
stranger within her gates, and dare I say it > — her serene 
sat sfaction with all and every thing American *' Dare she 
say, it indeed ? Some oi tier transatlantic readers will 
hold that she would date to say anything 1 She dares 
to say that " American hustle is a myth ’’ , that in reality 
the Americans ' show their slowness by not understanding 
how slow they are " , that the American people arc literally 
fed on headlines " which suggest nothing but insanity and 
criminality ” , that * America is not only the country of 
conventionality, but the country of fads ” And here is a 
little example of what George <lu Mauner used to call 
" feline amenity * which perhaps will prove an even more 
trying test for the good humour of one section of her 
audience " American women arc delightfully entertaining, 
they talk all the tune almut their interests, their families, 
their homes, then aspirations — so aLl one has to do is to 
sit and listen ’* 

But faithful are the wounds of a friend, and throughout 
the greater poition of her book Mrs Alee Tweedie shows 
herself on affectionate and enthusiastic fiicnd of her late 
hosts and hostesses Did space permit, many cordial 
tributes to their charms and Airtues might be quoted to 
counterbalance the above asperities It is a book put 
together at odd moments, its author herself tells 11 s, 
"often at lightning speed and undtr all sorts of circum- 
stances and conditions ” Naturally, it reflects the varying 
moods in which it was written, but liny are for the most 
part the happy moods of a woman overflowing with 
vitality, interested in everything, and making friends with 
everybody Not every English visitor to the New World 
could have established c ordial relations with men so 
different as Edison, Mr Picrponf Morgan, Mr Roosevelt, 
Mr Carnegie, and Mr Bryce * bhe has inti listing things 
to tell of them all She asked a d.irkic once what lie 
thought of Mr Koosexelt " I nc\cz knew any man make 
so many soapsuds and do so little washing, ’ was the reply 
To sum up a very entertaining and stimulating book by 
a very English Englishwoman — a woman so English that 
if she lived in America for a hundred ycais she would 
not be assimilated by that " hand of Assimilation " 

FltLDMClC WHY1E 


THE SOUL OF A SUFFRAGETTE.* 

Seven stones, mostly quiet in tone but curiously natural 
and, to use a much abused term, ic.il, make up Mr W L 
Courtney’s new volume Most of the stones are suggested 
by a subject in winch the author is, it would seem, keenly 
intci ested, though m one of them he expresses something 
like despair as to a mere man ever being able to deal 
adequately with that subject — the psychology of women 
“ No man of experience will ever say that lie understands 
women They arc infinitely diverse, remember, as com- 
pared with men who are, for the most part, alike M This 
we are explicitly told in the second story, "It Once Might 
Have Been ’* , but the idea underlies many of the episodes 
presented in musing analytical fashion In the opening 
sketch we see a girl joining the modern army of martyrs, 
giving herself up fanatiudly to the cause which she haa 
espoused, refusing the love which has come her way that 
she may prove herself worthy of that cause She obeys the 
orders of beadqu.ixters, is sentenced to two years’ hard 
labour, and leaves prison with nothing more than the 
pitiful career of a chronic invalid to which to look forward 

* “ The Soul of a Suffragette, and other Stories ” By W L 
Courtney. 6s (Chapman & Hall ) 


Mr. Courtney presents the simple story with something of 
the style of dignified tragedy, and muses over it in a 
philosophical spint that is as far removed from ” anti ” 
intolerance as it is from " pro " fanaticism * " There is 
much waste in Nature and m Life Wastefulness is indeed 
Nature's characteristic method m carrying out her evo- 
lutionary processes Just as she squanders hundreds of 
acorns in order to produce a single oak, so, too, many human 
lives are sacrificed m the effort to secure an isolated reform 
Who shall say, therefore, that fanatics are wrong or martyrs 
thrown away, in the great processes whereby Humanity 
or the Immanent Will works out its obscure destinies ? " 
The understanding sympathy which underlies this is a 
characteristic of each of the stones , of those which suc- 
cessively tell of the tictress who feels that she has sacrificed 
her art in her marriage, of the suffering victim of man’s 
inhumanity to woman, of the lonely vicar happy in a 
sudden death, before the deterioration of which he is aware 
has become obvious , of the devoted Breton girl who gives 
herself in a Faust-like bargain that her English lover may 
win the success he covets Though there is tragedy — not 
always of that sudden-death kind popularly understood by 
the term — m several of the stones, the general effect is that 
of a quiet reality, psychological rather than merely des- 
criptive, and the whole book is one that will be read with 
interest- and remembered 

FOLIAGE.* 

The first, and almost the best, poem in his uew book 
tells us something of Mr. Davies’ way of work 

Mv nund has thunderstorms, 

1 hat brood for heavy hours 
Until they rain me words. 

My thoughts are drooping flowers 
\nd sulking, silent birds 

* \ct conn, dark thunderstorms 
And brood your heavy hours 
For when you rain me words 
My thoughts are dancing flow* is 
And jo>ful singing birds ' 

Other pieces in the book must have come to the poet 
midway between two Ihundcrsto lliey dc not lack 

a line or a verse good enough to excuse the poet’s emi 
in admitting them , such is the last Tse of Mai 
Morning ’’ 

l sec no Christ 
Nailed oil a lice, 

D\ mg lor sm , 

No sm I sic 
No thoughts for sadness. 

All thoughts for gladness ” 

but they abound in the faults to which Mr Davies is 
peculiarly liable Thus the charming poem that opens 

" Sweet Stay-at Hoini , swat Well-Content, 

Thou ktiowcst of no strange continent 
Ihou hast not felt thy bosom keep 
A gentle motion with the deep " 

is lowered somewhat by the dulness and commonness of 
the phrase, ” as far as eyes can go/' and the dulness and 
looseness of two lines in his defence of ” Sweet Well-Content, 
sweet Love-One-Place ’* 

" For thou hast made more homely stuff 
Nurture thy gentle self enough " 

Mr Davies can be plain without being common, and loose 
yet expressive at the same time, but one who knew him 
only from this book might doubt it There are too many 
lame or tame things like 

" That Pleasure l&fe wakes stale at morn," 

and 

<( So will our love’s root still be strong 
When others think the leaves go wrong ” , 

too many places where the simplicity comes down to 
saying that in spring the birds " would rather fling than 

- * Foliage >v Various Poems by William A Davies. Sfl. 6d* 
ml (Ellon Mathews ) 
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eat 99 and the sheep 99 would rather bleat " ; where the 
conceits are merely conceits, as in 

99 The stars in ambush he all day. 

To take her glances for the night ; M 

where I am not glad to meet for a second or third time 
the idea of a nightingale singing amidst thunder, a duchess 
bathing m milk, a blind man finding bis way m fog, a 
homeless man stirred by an organ, the softness and warmth 
of a woman's hair, and 

“ There's no true joy in gold. 

It breeds desire for more ” 

I do not suggest that Mr Davies should try tc remedy 
these things He is free to be as plain, as loose as ( on- 
ceited, as extravagant, as his Maker likes We must be 
patient while he writes like this 

“ Man is a bird 

Eagles from mountain crag 
Swooped down to prove Ins worth ( 

But now they rise to drag 
linn down from Heaven to earth t " 

bar in the past this freedom has been one of his great, 
advantages, and when his imagination was strongly moved 
it led him to some of the purest poetry I here is no reason 
to doubt that this will happen again Several of the poems 
here would have been delightful had they not been echoes 
of more beautiful things in his other volumes 

Twice Mr Davies has paused in lus c areer, but this pause 
is less than the first, wlncli was 111 " New Poems " and it 
need give anxiety neither to him nor to his admirers 

Edward Thomas 

THE DAFFODIL FIELDS.* 

Mr Masefield has now published four of those narrative 
poems which have not only brought him the recognition he 
had long deserved, but also helped to give poetry a vogue 
unprecedented in recent years Put ,is their number in- 
creases, it becomes no easier to pass adequate judgment on 
them. One ever lives 111 hope that the next example will 
either be a triumphant vindication of tlic method, 01 else 
justify tin conserv atism wlmh hankers to condemn it as 
incapable of achieving that highest excellence 

Our suspense started with “The Everlasting Mercy" 
" The Widow m the Bye Street " was cosily the best of 
the four, and may well take its place among the finest of 
English narrative poems But even that did not quite 
carry our critical defences by storm as, 1 onsidenng the 
largeness and poignancy of its theme. , it should have done 
Nor did " Dauber," though it had unique excellences, 
settle the question “ The Daffodil He fils ” leaves us still 
undecided 

Is it, one is bound to ask. that the pot liy of democracy 
cannot rise above a certain level ? For these jKit ms may 
fairly be called democratic, not only because lhc> deal with 
^the annals of the poor — neither so short nor so simple as 
were dreamt of in the academic philosophy of Lray - but 
beiause they are written in a language and a spirit which 
can be apjirecaated without any special training or tradition, 
and should appeal to all not prejudiced against the art b) 
its old exclusiveness Hitherto most jxictry dialing with 
humble life, Wordsworth's, 1 cniiysoii's, almost all, except 
Burns's, since the Middle Ages, has, however sympathetic, 
had exactly that implication of insult wlmh exists in 
slumming and rescue work l«orluna 1 ul> we are out- 
growing that spirit. We begin to recognise that su pen only 
and inferiority reside in individuals rather than classes 
The way, therefore, is open for art of a more universal 
appeal There is nothing wrong with pocliy because it 
does not address itself to a specially prepared audience 
The age is democratic, and its art will not be vital unless 
it is democratic too. If we liave not yet had the great 
* poet of democracy, we may hope with some confidence 
that he is to come 

Why Mr. Masefield is not that poet is simply — so far as 
one can judge at present — that he is incapable of being so* 

* "The Daffodil Fields.* 1 By John Masefield 3s 6d net. 
(lieinemaan.) 
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He lacks certain great qualities and « liielly the well-knit 
strength which compels acceptance Ihcic is a prolixity, 
sometimes ,i llacuditv, in his work which weakens its 
rt alitv It is r.ithci lutile to suggest that one poet’s work 
were better done 111 the stv It of another whose habits of 
thought and of writing arc enliieh dill trout One realises 
that Mi Masefield needs space to git l»is cffeit of slow 
moving time , blit it is dilhcult to avoid considering what 
Mr JIardy, 111 a few grim pages, would have made of one 
of his tliLincs 01 how ’ l lie Pallncffi Helds ’ and " The 
Everlasting Men \ would liave profited if their author’s 
more molten imagination had been tempt icd bv .1 little 
of the dr\ ustiaitil oi Mi Wilfred Wilson Hibson 

rt shims of what real sign ific m 1 c Mr Masefield's work 
is, th it in t viewing jt onemstim lively finds jl wanting by 
tlu highest siamlant rathe 1 thin adequate b) an\ lower, 
and that one is so rcadilv elravvn Iiotn the particular 
work m ejiiestion to an estim etc of Ins general achievement 
ilie Dilfneli] Fields" has the lyne beaut) and diamatu 
jioignamv of its pnelct esMirs I la xccurrence efi that 
specnl be mlv oi n.uuie wlmh give's the poem its 
rcc.aJls the it* ui if lice, ot the sea in Swinburnes poetry 
I litre air fine pissages of description, ami a yearling bull 
st.uiils out as the most artistic alls* jire?si*iitod ot all the 
ch.u actors , as one having, moreover, a significance m tlic 
plot J he stan/as which describe les arrival among the 
cattle of flic Plate Biver aic a good example of Mr Mase- 
field’s vigorous draughtsmanship 

1 here L1011 landed with the hull, ami 1 here* 

I he great bc.ibt raised his head and lwlJoun] him 
Challenging that expanse and that new air, 

J rem filing, but full of wiath and 1 1 mnde’r- browed 

Ear from tfio daffodil fields and friends, but pumd 

Ills wild eye kindled at tin grett expanse 

iwo scraps of bhrupbhirc file tfiev stood Lhe.iv , tlu 11 advame 

Was slow along the wcil-grawsl cattle laud, 

But at the last an end was madu , tlic brute 
Me his last bread-crust from Ins ni. ester’s hand. 

And snuffed the foreign luid and stamped hit, foa 
Steers cm the swelling range's gave salute 
The great bull bellowed bock and laon turned 
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The weakness of 44 The Daffodil Fields " is its ending 
Mr Masefield has sacrificed tragic reality to the show of 
tragedy 'the modern discovery that inconclusive endings 
can be effective is liable to abuse Tragedy has still room 
for climax But the climax of 44 The Daffodil Fields " is 
too drastic. Neither reciprocal slaughter, nor sudden 
death from heart-break, are easily made convincing 
And here it would have been possible and desirable to 
dispense with both Surely the death of Michael alone 
would have been sufficient I ion and Mary should have 
been left to a more deliberate fate Mr Masefield has 
allowed himself to be earned away by the idea of red death 
and white death among the green and gold of the daffodils 
He has, therefore, attained to a rather spurious picturesque- 
ness at the expense of the verisimilitude whit h the treat- 
ment of the poem as a whole demanded 

The superiority of 44 The Widow in the Bye Street ” lies 
in the fact that the poein gradually rises, in .in inevitable 
way, to a great height of bcautv In 44 Hie l< verlasting 
Mercy " and 44 The Daffodil Fields," the author seems to 
have be clete ach equal heights at all costs 

The consequence is a sudden < liangc of level which jars, 
destroying one’s sense of security in the truth of what one 
is reading Yet that there are truth and beauty in every- 
thing which Mr Masefield writes, is a truism 

F RAN CIS Bit KLl Y 
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THE FOOL'S TRAGEDY. By \ Scott Craven 6s 
(Martin Seeker ) 

To take so complex .1 c haractcr as Wilfred Hodgson 
Cherry, to make him the central figure of a stor\ into 
which he brings so much misery to himself and others 
through his unfortunate temperament , and yet to keep a 
share of the reader’s sympathy aliv «• for this man, is certainly 
an achievement 'I he author’s large-hearted tolerance and 
sympathy and keen insight into human nature enable him 
to portrav realistically the many and varied type s of people 
that are concerned m the plot of tin story Ilad Mr Scott 
Craven evinced even a whit muu sympathy with Cherry 
the effect would have been to .lilt nate nun h of the reader’s 
sympathy with this egotistical introspective character 
When the story opens Clierry is grinding out a monotonous 
existence as a clerk in the packing room of a film of city 
publishers He 44 remembered that a woman friend had once 
congratulated linn on having to work in a publishing firm, 
which, the good soul declared, must be perfectly heavenly 
for a bookworm like himself lie would have preferred to 
have given his services to a Imendraper, a condition which 
at least ttered so many illusions He 

had lost all 1 aspect for books since he had seen them in the 
making , the charm was a deception , their elegance but 
the product of man s fancy draping them in false colours 
In reality they were just one more excrescence of the 
poisonous commercialism which hung like a loathsome 
vapour over the whole city” He is not happy in lus 
married life his wife, Josic — witty, critical, cynical, con- 
temptuous - has lost all patience with lus high-flown ideas, 
and his inability to cope with their poverty Poor Josic f 
The finest character in the book is Bussell Fenton, an old 
college chum of Cherry's Mr Scott Craven lias a fascinat- 
ing, vivid style, and this and lus admirable handling of a 
story so full of human interest, make 14 The Fool's Tragedy," 
a novel that should prove a dec ided success 

THE ALL1NSON HONOUR By Harold Hmdloss 6s 
(Ward, Lock ) 

Owing to the machinations of a scoundrelly brother-in- 
law, Andrew Alhnson has gamed an undeserved reputation 
for stupidity Nobody has ever questioned his honesty, 
which indeed must be patent to everybody who meets him 
but, nevertheless, the business of which he is nominally the 
head takes rather too risk} a line on several occasions and 


is now embarking on the promotion of a Canadian gold- 
mine, which is never likely to pay any, but a few interested 
persons Unfortunately for himself, the villain underrates 
Andrew's intelligence, and allows him to go out to Canada 
on a journey of inspection The hero discovers the true 
state of affairs fairly quickly, and incidentally falls m love 
with a girl of rather stereotyped Western charm Return- 
ing to England he puts matters on a proper basis and gets 
nd of his brother-in-law, afterwards, of course, marrying 
his Canadian There is the plot, which is one of the 

least of the attractions of a particularly taking novel. 
But Mr Bindloss docs this sort of thing so well, and rings 
the changes so deftly, that lie may be pardoned for a lack 
of originality m a story which, in truthful, unexaggerated 
characterisation and freshness and abundance of incident 
is at least the equal of any other book he has written 
In fact, " The Alhnson Honour” is another of those pleasant, 
wholesome, and very readable novels that wc have grown to 
expect from Mr Huulloss 

THE CHILDREN OF THE SEA. By H tie \ ere Stacpoole 
6 s (Hutrhinson ) 

Mr Stacpoole's finely designed romances arc always good 
in themselves, but they gain incalculably from his indi- 
vidual way of presenting them He never fails to create 
an atmosphere which pervades the entire story to .1 degree 
that few writers 
attain, and lie has 
never been niort 
successful m this 
respet t than in his 
latest novel With 
Japan and Iceland 
tor settings, lie has 
given additional 
proof of his pou ers 
b\ mingling with 
perfect effect the 
subtle charm of 
the first with an 
account of the 
operations of a 
cablc-slup off the 
Japanese coast, 
and in weaving in 
as a background, 
tor a story of love 
and 1 11 d 11 s t r \ 
among its simple 
people, the elusive 
spirit of Iceland 
and the glamoured 
the sea Interest 
is C <,Fu.rntr«it?<l Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole. 

upon a gigantic 

Icelander, named Ericsson, t lie chief buoy hand on the cable 
ship A notorious philanderer, he has an affair with a 
Japanese girl during shore operations, which ends m a mys- 
teriously disastrous manner F.ncsson is about to leave the 
girl’s house, when, lighting his pipe, he sees her face 1 “ He 
stared at her for one terrific moment Then, dropping the 
match, lie fled screaming from the house >f Die cumulative 
horror of this scene is admirably brought out, though the 
reader is left ignorant of its cause When the ship is paid 
off, Ericsson, a changed man, returns to Iceland with his 
bosom -friend, Magnuss There the two men set up in 
the fishing industry in Magnuss’s native town in opposition 
to the tyrannical Gudmundsson, who, in addition to 
cornering the industry of the town, lias l>ecome affianced 
to Schwalia, the girl whom Magnuss liad hoped to win as 
his bride Under the masterful direction of Ericsson the 
business thrives, the climax of success coming when Schwalia 
breaks with Gudmundsson and accepts Ericsson Then, 
with shuddering suddenness comes the tragedy, the poign- 
ancy of which is sharpened by its loathsome character. 
The story ends with an act of splendid heroism on the part 
of Schwalia Into the telling of this romance the author 
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has put some of his finest work, charging it with beauty, 
colour and primitive emotion in such 'a way that the 
artistic balance of romance and reality is steadily main- 
tained The ending is on a high plane, and should secure 
for Schwalla's act a niche among the great deeds m fiction 

A TRAP TO CATCH A DREAM, By Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp 6s (Hoddcr & Stoughton ) 

This is a fairy tale of Ferdinand and Miranda and .in 
Island in the colourful South Seas Ferdinand is a young 
English lordling, who has been sowing a pretty crop of 
Parisian wild oats, when his father dies leaving him a 
title and a broken estate Two sober younger brothers 
start with him on a voyage of regeneration, and Ferdinand 
— otherwise laird Fepprill — is cast away on a charming 
island Naturally Miranda is provided for lnm, and 
Prospero, m the shape of a delicious French girl, Susctte, 
and her father, an exiled marquis living an idyllic life on 
the island in a chaiming house Their only companion 
has been a Chinese factotum, and as he has just left them 
Ferdinand takes up the household tasks friendly fashion 
and shares them with Miranda Of course, Ferdinand 
falls 111 love with Miranda— -full fathom live or more , aiul 
equally Miranda with Ferdinand, same as Shakespeare 
said Onl\ that would be loo straightaway for the 
twentieth centurv , so Miranda backs and slue s and is a tease 
The situation lasts a long tune , just how long is difficult 
to decide, but nine years is the most definite note of time 
given us, though it semis extraordinary l*rospcro dies, 
confiding Miranda to Ferdinand, ami confiding to him 
also his true history No banished duke is he, nor marquis 
nor licltcd carl just a bolted bankci , and Miranda must 
ne\er know Off go Ferdinand and Miranda 1o Pans, to 
be brother and sister yes, e\cn when they are married 
They share a flat, but don't get married for some months, 
and chance brings upon them Pmspero’s accomplices, who 
had done time for the money I'rospero had got away with, 
the money on which Ferdinand ami Miranda hod been 
living FYrdinand pays bark what is left, goes over to 
England, claims Ins inheritance, which in his absence has 
prospered amazingly liurnes back to Pans to Miranda, 
who now loves him in a proper wifely way , and they get 
married and start to live happy ever afterwards The 
story is very light ami sugar sweet , all flu people are 
trumps , there* is no ( aliban , all is sunshine and bright 
limpid colour, tropical flowers and bmls and fislits; the 
people seem to be playing, with much zest nice parts in 
well rehearsed amateur theatricals . aiul in line, the book 
is a delicious triviality, that will c«ipli\aU the hearts of 
innumerable readers 

LOVE IN THE HILLS By F 1- Penny 6s (C liatto A. 

Windus ) 

This story deals picturesquely and effect ively r with life 
m and round one of the hill stations of India J he ant hor’s 
powers of description do full justice to the beauty and 
grandeur of the Nilgin Hills which form a charming back- 
ground for the wooiug of Noma Annscotc by her lover. 
Captain Warborough Mystery envelops both these 
people Noma is a girl with a husband packed aw.iy in 
her past, while the Captain's mission in this quarter of India 
is concerned with other game than the taking ol cinema 
pictures The arrival cm the scene of Noma's questionable 
husband, Pensax, a political spy masquerading as a pros- 
pector for gold, carries the plot to its climax, which centres 
found the legality of Noma's unfortunate marriage with 
Pensax There tire many good things in Love and the 
Hills , " a vivid description of a storm in the mountains is 
one of them , the author cleverly utilising the fury of the 
elements to accentuate the sharply -drawn characters of 
Pensax and Warborough. 

NO PLACE LIKE HOME. By John T revena 6s net (Con- 
stable ) 

11 Really a condemnation of the conditions under which 
the agricultural labourer is forced to live and work in 
England, and an indictment of the Irishman's incapacity. 


Mr Trevena manages to wrap his sermon up in such a 
cover of whimsical fancy, topical allusion, and crowd his 
stage with so nitiny quaint characters, that we have not 
time to notice the pill for the jam Davul Byrne, poet, 
herald of revolt, anarchist and traitor, descends upon 
Pnorton, Devonshire, m response to a letter from Amy, 
one of the Prior twins, with whom lie chums a wholly 
fictitious relationship lie soon has the village in a state 
of ferment Aghast at the squalor and horroi of Tumbles, 
where live the Prior lalxmrers, he builds a hut, Australian 
fashion, m total disregard of all regulations, in order to 
show the council and the landowners that lus clay*-cavcrcd 
log cabin with it& earth floor is stronger and more habitable 
than their so-called houses The Radical vicar, the harle- 
quin curate, Montmorcnci, player of innumerable parts, 
not the least amusing being that of Father Cockayne the 
ardent Irish conspirator and Mr Prior, with his lust for 
slaughter, making tiic twin Hobby miserable by perpetually 
compelling him to cany cartridges and pick up corpses, 
arc happy conceptions llic author evidently believes 
with the Rev Adalbert Montmorcnci that Ulster hates the 
rest of Ireland more than she loves England The lesson 
of the last half of the book is summed up m the words of 
the Bally castle car dnver " It's easy to get on m Ireland 
if you don't fight J hat's the trouble with men of this 
country , they put fighting before work 1 hat’s what 
makes 'em good soldiers and bad citizens If yrou want 
to get on y r ou must keep clear of politics 1 don’t belong 
to any' party \\ hat’s the use * One promises you the 
moon, and t'other the sun. and if they thought 'twould 
help to win an election they'd throw m the stars as well " 

DEG ARMORS WIFE AND OTHER STORIES. By David 

(_.raham Phillips 6s (Appleton ) 

Hus volume, one out of many, proves Mr Phillips a 
thoroughly competent craftsman The stones are of 
fashionable wealthy Americans, and show us once more the 
littleness and v ulgantv of their lives The views that the 
characters express aie often revolting to commonplace 
English people The bonk lias little romance about 
it *' Dcgarmo's Wife” recounts lmw a somewhat vam 
wealthy man marries a young enthusiast, whom he imagines 
he will easily subjugate to his will , her experience teaches 
her diplomat y , the husband gradually more clearly realises 
his wife’s attractions, falls genuinely in love, and finally 
then h\cs become contented, happy and useful " Enid ” 
imagines herself a romantu heroine with high ideals, which 
are choked by a ronimonplai c husband, husband and 
wife speak frankly to each other, she is amazed to find 
that he, too, has become bored I liey agicc to avoid suindal, 
and find gi idu.dly that tlic\ have come to require eadbi 
other’s compam, tliev giow content, and almost fall in 
Ju\r again About the last story which redeems the 
book from the commonplace — there is a certain romantic 
atmospheie , a y r oung girl fresh from the convent falls m 
love with a man of the world forty live \ears old, who is 
obliged to admit that he is no longci capable of lo\ e 

AN INNOCENT JUDAS By Charlc (Heath, 

Craiitun & Ouscley ) 

Marion Lancaster was the daughter of an "eccentric 
social reformer " in Manchester, who died leaving her with 
nothing to live on except her wits Raeburn Chesterton, 
M V , .i young politician with overweening ambition, and 
a newly-appointed Unde* Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
comes down to see Marion soon after her lather's death, 
and is only prevented from proposing to her by the thought 
that she has neither wealth nor position Marion's solicitor 
finds her a post as secretary to an aunt who is a busy 
London journalist Raeburn discovers Manon in 1-ondon, 
and throwing discretion to the winds, proposes to her in 
real earnest, and is accepted In the flush of excitement 
Raeburn tells her of his prospects, and incidentally reveals 
a great Cabinet secret W hen Marion's aunt hears of 
Raeburn’s visit she slyly becomes possessed of the secret, 
and murmuring to herself " a scoop," she proceeds post- 
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haste to Fleet Street and profits by the errors of the 
" innocent Judos'* When Manon Lancaster understands 
the enormity of her crime, she leaves her aunt's employ 
and finds work with Mark Sampson, a novelist, who lives 
a charming life in “digs'* with six artists, a props photo- 
grapher and an elderly housekeeper Marion is a great 
addition to the circle, and eventually rejects two offers 
of marriage because she still loves Raeburn Chesterton, 
who lays at her door the ruination of his career Needless 
to say, when all is known, all is forgiven, and Marioxr and 
her lover are left in each other’s arms. 


GUARDIAN ANGELS By Marcel Prevent hs (I'vcleigh 

Nash ) 

This is not a liook lor all readers and not one that it is 
easy to criticise It is admirably written brilliantly 
clever , certainly interesting, and as certainly true* to the 
life it pictures, but the life it pictures is the son of tiling 
many of us have decided that nobody ought to read about, 
or to write about There is something to be sanl for that 
decision, and something to be said on the other side 
Whether we like it or not , the ugly fat ts of life have got 
to be faced, and we shall never alter them until we face 
them frankly and arc no longer afraid of them Except 
for Guy and the little Yvonne, and the trusting, deceived 
wives of the Baron d'Auay and the hrench Under-Secretary 
Croze, and the pitifully simple little governess Rosalie, 
there is scarcely a likeable, or docent person in the book 
Yet for the mature, sane reader " Guardian Angels" is 
an almost terribly moral story as tcinbly moral as the 
mercilessly realistic drawings ot llogaitli, and most of the 
sinners m it have to pay in b«inkruptcy, disgrace, shattered 
ambitions and even death for their pleasant sinnings I hit 
they do not pay the full price out of their own pockets 
That is always the sorry meanness of the game It might 
be well enough to say courageously, " Well, T have been a 
fool, but I ha\e paid foi it » ** if the innocent friends and 
relatives of the sinner were not forced, as M l’rcv ost shows 
they arc, to contribute a share, and the lion s share, of the 
price 1 hat rubs the bloom oil the gallantly of the affair 
and makes it merely shabby I lie moral of “ Guardian 
Angels,** accoiding to one of the characters, is that foreign 
governesses should not be employ id in trench families, 
for a German governess, an Italian and an 1 * uglislt one arc 
at the root of nearly .ill the vice, mischief and misery with 
which tlie stoiy is concerm d , but the large r, more obvious 
moral is that, putting higher consult rations asnli, in the 
plainest, most practical sense, morahtv, like honestv, is 
the best polic \ There is no preaching, the whole thing 
is wntlen lightl\ and with a shrewd satirical humour, but 
it makes you realise that the gav lib is a draggled and, 
a weary and a sad one before you g< 1 to tlu end of it 

NOTWITHSTANDING Hi Mn fliolu nltli 

(John M urrav ) 

At the outset the adventures of \mictle towards happi- 
ness with the man of her rlmac threatened to diag, but 
the authoii has the gift of making us forget defects, and 
in the cud we find ourselves thoroughly umlcr the spell of 
her narrative Annette has been biouglit up by three 
maiden aunts in I ondon. Aunt Maria, a popular novelist, 
Aunt llan let, .1 Christian Scientist, and Aunt Catherine, 
the only pi.ulical one of the family, w r ho surreptitiously 
takes hei niece to mm cits and secretly encourages hoi 
desire to bt conic a singer When t .veil tv-on c, Annette 1 
joins her fatlici a courier and publican, m Paris, but here 
she meets with 'hsillusioiimcut, for lu endeavours to sell 
her, first to a musician, and then to an English gentleman 
Escaping bom these dangers slu is about to throw herself 
into the Seine, but is prevented by Dick l-< Qeyt, an 
English landowner, jockey, gambler, drunkard, and spend- 
thrift They go to Fontainebleau together, and here Dick 
is fatally stricken Annette nurses him until Ins relations 
arrive, and then vanishes, but not before witnessing a 
will m which Dick leaves the bulk of the family estates 
to Roger Manvers, his cousin and agent The life of 


Riff, in Lowslure, where the larger number of the scenes 
arc laid, with its dullness and gossip, is vividly touched on. 
Roger Manvers is a fine specimen of the country gentleman, 
m love with every inch of the land, and anxious only to 
do his duty to it and the people A pathetic figure is 
Lady Louisa Manvers, Dick's mother, weighed down by 
anxiety to secure the heritage for her idiot second bod, and 
a particularly gnm episode is tliat where, paralysed and 
helpless, she lies and listens to Harry’s nurse telling how 
she married turn The barriers between Roger and Annette 
are ingeniously demolished 

THE PERFECT WIFE. Bv Joseph Keating 6 s (Heine- 
niann ) 

Jf Julie Carhsh 1 $ to be accepted .ls a true type of the 
perfect wife, then it is much more amusing to read about 
her Ilian to marry her Julie was a very nice young 
person , that is what made it so hard for her husband , 
but she was very jealous and exacting, and not easily 
plat a ted ante her jealousy was aroused Three months 
after Roddy ( arlish had married her, they were giving a 
housewarming, and among the invited guests was Ilattie 
Dcvcrcll, ami it was Hattie who caused all the mischief 
Slic was a friend of Julie's, and an old flame of Roddy's, 
and, though slu had never lealh expected him to marry 
her, was a lilt It* resentful that he should have thrown her 
omt and made Julie Ins wife She resents it the more 
just then because she happens to be badly in deot, and is 
worried hv a judgment summons, and fcaung further 
trouble unless she c. 111 immediately raise live hundred 
pounds Before lus maruage Roddv had often advised 
htr in Stock ] xchuugc speculations , they had speculated 
111 partnership, tlu ai range inent being that she pocketed 
whatever thev won and Koddv bore all the losses but 
when she asks him now for a loan of fix « hundred pounds 
he r«*l 11c tail tl> refuses, because he thinks it would not be 
fair to Julie for linn to do am thing more in that w.iy 
During the c veiling as the cmlv vs* ape from hot difficulties, 
she accepts a proposal from the thlerlv hv pc« hondnac 
Mr Tr.iffvn and Liter telling Koddv about it when they 
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•* Writtan with in si* fit and ability . Tbs sarios of lottors which 
passod between Mm, Mr. Chamberlain . and Mr. Jlealy during 
the first half pear of 1886 are a revelation. They are given to 
the world for the first time . and thep are the most Valuable part 
of this biography . . • these letters of 1886 are a real cou- 
rt batten fo the political history of oar times ... a thorough 
and careful presentment of a Very human and attractive man 
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.ire alone togclhoi in tin 1 billiard loom, she* lapses into .1 
yearningly sentimental mood that sul nines linn to a 
passing sympathy, .ind in a desperate, momentary out- 
inirst she suddenly throws her arms round him and 
kisses him a hist faiewell , and at this juncture Julie 
comes unexpectedly into the room and sees tlnm Tlal tie 
humes off in a panic , and Roddy's airy explanation 
that the whole 1111 ident was just .111 at c ideiit is not effective 
Julie is hurt, ludiguant angiv , Uoddv feels that out of 
JoyaJt\ to ll.iltie he cannot offer .1 full ac count of what h.is 
taken place , he is confident 1li.it 1 11 lie will xunmPr down 
and the trouble blow o\er but her angci glows, and before 
the mter\icw is ended she lias taken off lie 1 wedding-ring 
and thing it on the hilhaid-tabh and declared she will wcai 
it 110 more Next da\ be fun Roddy lias a < ham e of seung 
her again, she quits the house .ind goes to liei mothei 
When he goes aflt 1 hi 1 she ictuses to see lnm , and presently 
Tuns away abioad to he out of his u\u h The rest of the 
story follows Kodd\ in Ins pursuit of her and 111 his lung- 
futile, but at last successful effoits after a reconciliation 
It is all written 111 the ga\cst happiest spirit of light 
comedy Now and then it becomes almost fame all} 
extravagant, and the closing scene smacks mote perhaps 
of stage-life than of real life , 1ml the whole thing is 
cleverly and entertainingly done I he dialogue spaikles 
with humorous and epigrammatic ioiniut*nts on lo\e and 
life and the ways nt me 11 and women and the stoiv holds 
>ou interested and amused throughout 

THE GRIP OF THE PAST Bv |olui \ sUuart os (Mod- 
der & Stoughton ) 

Our novelists on the whole do not take kindly to tlu 
modern political mac lnm I hey seem to hnd in the party 
system a legitimate butt lor humour, and when, as occa- 
sionally happens, they themselves become < ngs in the* well- 
oiled mechanism a shoil shifl usuallv suffices them , tlu 
machine demands subseivienee to the' master-puumi and 
this of course is 111c omp.i lible with the free play of null 
vidnality Mr Belloc and Mr Wells arc but two c sample s 
of the many linvi lists who of ic cent \cais ha\c extracted 
ironical liumoin out of the political di ivving-ioom and tlu 
political backstairs, and 111 lus new novel Mi htc u.irt joins 
company with these haul lid lets ancl tilts nuirilv at ( rumps 
and the party svslem ( lumps, tin sleek, bland, lubicuiid 
smiling trumps, is a master!) jxilitic.d strategist, invahi.ihh 
to lus chiefs , he knows all paily secrets, and woi ships the 
party system .is though it w«ie 1 divine institution ( level 
asC rumps is, howevei, he meet 1 ills match 111 \ ady Oakhurst 
the brilliant Society woman whose ambitions easily out- 
weigh her scruple's She delights 111 eklihuatcly " using ’ 
people to gain her ends slit c hose s jiuppcts ioi lit r purposes 
“ almost ,is slie would choose a flock Jot Ascot or jewels 
for tilt 1 Opera At the time the stoiy opens the ends in 
view are a coronc t and a title, and the people 1 ady Oakhurst, 
M uses " to gain them include Ihe wily Crumps and two 
powerful personalities, both >oung and both famous — one 
as an explorer and " cnl.irgci of Lmpires, 11 tlic other as a 
lady novelist J lie love 4 that chaws these fvcu incsistiblv 
together lies strangled m the * gup ol the past" 'I he 
nature of this vicious grip is not clearly disclosed until the 
end of the story, but the struggles and hcait-sc.inhmgs of 
the victims piovidc .1 passionate undercurrent that is un- 
suspected, md consequently unallowed lor 111 l.ulv 
Oakhmsi s schemes, which involve Ihe 1 planting of the 
famous exploru as a sab < .u\< rnnient candid. di in an im- 
portant by -eh e tie m Mi SleMiart makes diam.it 11 capital 
out oi the tie 1 tion and the subsequent 1 undue l of Desmond, 
tlic exploit 1 , 111 tl.c House, .niel ,ds«i out ol tin tcmpoiaiy 
tJiwaiting <il l.ulv (lakhuists ambition Ihe ch.ii.uUis 
in the ueivel are temd of t.ilkmg but they tain well and 
brighLIy and their eipmions .11 e always weirth listening lei 
Desnioncl s estimate ol Ihe equipment calculated to bring 
a man out top in jxihtics is vvnilh counting ‘ ( Ineily a 
tough fibre, a thick skin, a sclf-consecpie ut mannii, and an 
unlimited capacity for cld)»-traj»-- jdus the ait of giving to 
painful, personal ineptitudes the appearance oi universal 
wisdom" I-aely Oakhurst s abounding woildly wit and 


wisdom is aiso well worth quoting, but enough has been 
said to guide the discerning reader to a lively topical novel 
with a more than topical interest 

BARBARA OF THE THORN. By Netta Syrott 6s 
(Chatto & Wind us ) 

Barbara Thorne (the title of the volume derives from the 
fact that one of Barbara's ancestors had settled in Italy and 
called himself Della Spina) found herself at the age of 
twenty -eight, after the dreariest of lives in ail English 
village jjosscsscd of liberty and a small competence 
Following a blind impulse, slit 1 went to Home, and it was 
while visiting histone al sccmics theic that slic underwent 
lemaikablc psyclm experiences, seeming to see re-enactcd 
before her eyes some of the horrors of medi.evnl Roman 
histoiy Dr 'I ravers, to whom for a time she became 
engaged, diagnosed it .is a case of hystcua But a more 
sy in pathetic solution was arrived at by her future husband, 
Geoffrey hrasei, who discoveicd in hci father's diary proofs 
of the historical accuracy of her visions Barbara was in 
fact living over again the caily adv entuies of the Della 
Spina family As was to be expected. Miss Syrett has not 
failed to write an interesting stoiy , but the psyclm problem 
is innde ratlici less plausible than it might have' been by 
her over free use of coincidence The threads are drawn 
togethci with a neatness only pnmissible ill a detective 
story 

THE MERCENARY By M | I mill •». (Blickuood) 

Mr Fccott hab gained a well deserved reputation as an 
historical novelist, and 1 Ihe Men t nary * in well up In lus 
accustomed level It is .1 spoiled and enji»\ able tale of the 
1 lurty \ ears’ War, willi a Roman f allmhc Scottish captain 
foi its lu 10, and for heroine tlu beautiful .end wilful \rrli- 
duchess Stephanie Jt is almost 1111111 1 c ssarv to say that 
the plot unties round the stormy .ind difficult courtship 
of these two, and that eventually the hero's grit and 
tie termination are succcsstul 111 winning him the woman he 
loves Ot lx i wise we do 110L pmposc logic* awav mote of 
Mr i c c oft s 1 m c llent plot which with many unexpected 
twists and 1 111 11s j-, ccitaiu lo keep tlx leader alert. 

Mt hough it must lie admitled th.il ten seune ol lus 
ch.iracteis and niiideiils tlu aiithni has f ilh 11 back upon 
Ihe ciidiiiai v I11sl01i1.1l novelists stm k-111 1 1 .if lc , vtl " 1 he 
Mciie ii.uv ' sex ms to us a good dc il superior to the general 
run of lie lion of its t\pc Anyhow, it provides an admir- 
able three hours’ am 11 semen I 


XLbc Bookman's liable* 


THE PRESS AND ITS STORY. By James D Symon 
With 26 Illustrations y. net (Seeley , Service & Co ) 

41 The history of the Press,” .us Mr Symon remarks m 
Ins preface, “ lias y'et to he written " Mr J B Willi ens 
wrote, a year or two b«ick ( an adequate " History of English 
Journalism " ironi its beginnings to the foundation of 
the 7 on don Gazette 111 16O7, but the fuller, more vaned, 
and in many way s more unpoitant lecord of the last two 
and a half untunes is still to be made Mr Symon gives 
you a very brief sketch of it 111 Ills opening chapter, and 
1 11011 dev otes lnmsc If almost entire ly to the story of piesent- 
day journalism and how the daily and weekly papers 
ol 0111 own generation an compiled, printed and distn- 
huted This undertaking, which was really lus chief 
purpose, lie lias fulfilled most thoroughly There are 
excellent chapters on how tlic news is gathered, on the 
editor, past and present, on the use of the London daily 
Press, the evening and the provincial Press, on tlic society 
journals, the " penny populars,” and the weekly reviews, 
and a capital account of sonic of the greatest feats of 
journalism 'Jwo very interesting chapters ore concerned 
with the illustrated Pi css — Mr Symon was him self Dor 
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THE CONFESSION OF A NEURASTHENIC. 


By Horace Hazeltine, 

Author of 11 1 lie City of Encounters/’ etc 

A BOOK FOR ALL HEALTH-SEEKEKS. 



T iHiKI* laul been 
warnings, of 
course — duel yet I 
hail rcfusctl to take 
my concli lion at all 
seriously, until sud- 
denly tlit* truth was 
rushed u]xm me, and 
1 stood staring at the 
ghost of my youth 
and m\ manhood 
m the nurroi tliat 
st 1 etched abo\i my 
study mantelpiece.' 
M\ lost scintilla of 
11 c 1 v e force ex- 
pended I \,is nei- 
v nuslv bail k n. }»t * 

wmt »'•« gins J he Confession 

1 N* ur istlunif ” 111 which Mr 
Horace IL.i/eltine lias reproduced foi iis 
with wonderful accurac\, lus mental and 
c niohonnl suffi rings dining a sc*\c re attjckol 
neui.isthc 111. 1 Ills hook ‘ «l I » lie pi rson.il 

ionfessum ’ is in ud se*nse inoilml It grips 
our attention from the fust page* to the last, so that we 
.11c' Idled with s\mj>uth\ ioi t lit uiifni lunate \ Inn ot 
nerves, and rejoice' with him m his itto\cr\ 

It is not until the end of the hook that Mi lla/cltme 
lets us into Ills * ms let 

“ ‘ l)o \ou know my de.ii, e xe l.iunesl m\ wile on he i 
return, 'that \oii look positive 1\ cheerful this, evening * 
] have not seen \oii npjH.tr so phased for months And 
J do Im'Ikac you ha\e a better eolom It must do \oii 
good for me tei go aw.i\ 

11 \11tl then 1 told ih 1 and atle i th.it, how we both 
watched tor the added signs and s\mbols ol tli.it pnnuisesl 
linpruvenu'iil of whnh we weie now .die nh li.ilf 
assured 

” Tilt hues of illness and woiiy gicw liss and less deeji , 
ill) hollow cheeks slowly fdle d , m\ ivcslost the ir smike n 
dimness And, « onieidciitly we noleel one i li.ingc aftei 
another, subtl\ wrought in the wav of physical and men! lI 
betterment Among tlu eailicst of the'se was a da\ bv da\ 
gam in activity and e*ne'igv \ humorous kinsman 
ignortliit of the* edict Is of ncivniis depletion had ili.ilhnglv 
dubbed nu 1 llu* Mollusc because* of 1113 ge'nor.d indis- 
position to cxci t 111 y. self I lie most lined nude 1 takings 
liael required, with me, a distinct effml I would sit foi 
hours 111 one spot, knowing all the white that one thing 
was requited of mo, but lacking the will to go about it, 
and monuntaiily growing more ueivous liev mse 1 was 
ucglei'ting it Hu overcoming of tins will weakness was 
one of the eaihest indie alums of improve meut " 

T* venfuidly the reader liecomes aware that Mi II .1/1 1 tine 
lias actually written this book to express lus gi.it it tide' to 
Sanatogcn, which, os he says, “ wi ought little less than 
a miracle m me M Appreciating this novel fcuin of tcsii- 
monial, the proprietors. of Suialogcn li.m piiblisluel Mi 
Ha/eltme's lx»ok for free distribution among tie 1 \ e suffe ie i> 
It is not an advertisement in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and everyone who lends it will te\diso tlu* geuimie*m -s 
of Mr Hazeltinc’s confession 

Readers of this article who aie interested 111 llu* sublet t 
should certainly apply for a free «op\ of the book It is 
only necessary to send a jHist-cajd, mentioning this jiapci, 
to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co , 12, Clieniup Street, Loudon, 
W.C. 
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Now the time to select gilts 
for far-away friends Choose 
the “ always appreciated gift ” 

Waterman's 

(Ideal) 

FountairiPen 


Mi s K Crockett, says “ I o give away 
.1 W'ltemiuns Ideal is to make a friend 
for lib " 

Tens to suit all taste s Nibs to suit all 
binds (Can bo exchanged through any 
St itionci if not exactly right) 
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many years assistant editor o[ the* Illustrated London 
News . He has traced the growth of the Press from its 
insignificant, rather mean beginnings to the flourishing 
power and splendour of its present maturity, and though 
he is fully ah\e to certain of its unsatisfactory develop- 
ments lie is optimistic enough to forsee that it will outgrow 
them and that its greatness is not ui the past Handling 
the complicated detail* ot his subject with an easy familiarity 
and a keen sense of the romance of it all, Mr Symon has 
written far and away the best and most cntertaihmg story 
of the English Press th.it u e have yet come across 

FAMOUS ARTISTS AND THbIR MODELS H\ Dr A s 
Rappoport (Stanley l*anl ) 

We took up this Wink of l)r Kappopoit 4 with «mlu ipa- 
of ] ubi had 

and it possessed distinct finssihilities «if enjoyment «md 
infoimation for the reader We had m»l ( howrxei, read 
more than a few page's before wt became aware Ilia I .1 good 
subject is by no means n guarantee of a good bonk Dr 
Rappoport s is rallies a ui.iLhine-iiiadc production 'Huh 
is a good deal of talk in the first clmptei 01 two of the beaut \ 
of perfect nudity (whu h no one dispute s so long .is the figure 
i* perfect and the display of if guiltless of offence), but 
little real matter of xalue to eithn Ihe artist or the student 
of psychology 'Ihe author, it is true lie.uls two of lus 
chapters " The Psychology of the Model ’ ami * 1 * tines and 
Aesthetics,” and one is tempted t«» turn to them in the 
expectation of some serums examination of the subjects, 
but he rewards us with icmarks that may be tiue 
enough but are trite and superficial Instead of a seiious 
study of an interesting and important subject lie lias gixtn 
us a chronicle of intrigues between certain famous aitisls 
and their models There is a good deal ol indefinite talk 
about Greek Art, but not much infoimation rcg.iidmg 
it, or the spirit that inspued it Some sorf of apparent 
solidity is given to the book b\ appendices,” comprising 
a "Bibliography," and a somewhat aibitrary selection 
of "famous" artists from "Apelles to T ebruii ” J he 
book is entertaining enough, and may interest lo\ < rs of light 
gossip, there are a number of good illustrations well 
reproduced 

THE PILGRIM FROM CHICAGO. Il\ riiristuui Italic 

7s. fid net (I onginaiis ) 

If you ha\c read Mi ( hristi.in Tearle’s * Rambles with 
an American, you will know that lie is nm of tin best ol 
gossipy guides to plat cs <>l mbiest part u ul.nl \ of lit « 1 11 \ 


interest— in London and elsewhere about England You 
find him at the commencement of his new book, M The 
Pilgrim of Chicago," sitting m his chambers at Vernlam 
Buddings with his American friend, Mr Fairfield, and they 
presently set forth from that place to go and see the Jacob’s 
Island of " Oliver Twist " the dreary site of the house 
from which Bill Sikes acndcntallv hanged himself There- 
after, they go cm other expeditions, not only in and round 
London, but to Cantcrbur\ , where they xisit the little 
inn at which Micawber staved, and places associated with 
Chaucer and his Pdgnms , to St Allians, where Bacon 
lived, seeing many houses and districts noli in literary 
associations on the wav there, to Lichfield, with its 
memories of Dr Johnson But a good half of the book 
is given to London Mi I eat l has .1 genius for finding 
nut-of-lhc-wMy houses and h. ills and for gathering 
curious infoimation about them I low maii\ people know 
that No 5, King's Bench Walk is llu " Number Fi 
referred to by* Pope, 111 one of his p iraphrases of Horace, 
as the home of Lord Mansfield ? Oi that here Mansfield, 
before lie was raised to ihe bemli, was \ mi ted by- the 
great Snrali, Duchess of Marlhoiough, who was one of 
his clients? And at No \ \im max see the identical 
entrance " that l)r Johnson had been wont to cross 011 his 
visits to Tx>rd Eldon's biotliei " Jf von are interested 
in thc^i and a hundred olhci sue h memorials of the glam- 
orous past, you cannot do better than soctiio this volume. 
Mr Tearle knows his subject tlioioughly and communicates 
lus knowledge with so much enthusiasm, and so pleasantly, 
that you will find his book one of the most entertaining 
and most useful 111 its kind that any pnblishei has gixcn us. 

CONFESSIONS OF A BOOK- LOVER. By V \\ Walters 
With an introduction hy < ouKon Kernalian js orl not 
(diaries IT Kelly) 

E\er\ good book-lox er lias a plat t 111 his he.iit for Alex- 
ander Smith, and a first giant o tlimugh these essays assured 
11s that Mr Walters' xv.is, to that extent, ot the elect, 
lie is indeed, an enthusiast, " capable, when xxnting of 
books iNiok-makiiig and hook-boxing," as Mr Kernalian 
sa\s m his mtiofliictioii, nl m euthiisiasm which 1 envy 
as much .is I adniiie Sonic turns he is a little too elusive. 
When lu conus to xxnte of hidsidt books he names none 
but Stc x 1 11 son s I’nxirs.uid Kiugsle\ s " Westward Ho 1 " 
lit disunities plcMsaiillx «»n Hit snbjiMt, hints at the sort of 
books th.il ought to be on tin hrdtnnm shelf, blit withholds 
Ins indixidual s«hctioii I Inn is a iliaimiug little talk 
ibont sccoinl-liantl bonks, with 1 good word, m passing, 
loi tin imniii j m>(. t xvlio In Ips t«» till the penny and two- 
pemix U)\c- tin 11 aie other thoughtful, 
.itlr.idixc 1 ss.i\ s mi I Vr so nali lies in Hook- 

land Books that lempt," "Books tliat 
(aptix.ilc, and Books .ind Gardens " Mr 
Walters moves Mi Kernalian almost to wrath 
bx .1 confession that he can xvallc through the 
fields, blind to the beaut \ of Jus surroundings, 
with lus nose d'Sj» 111 a hook, leading as he 
goes, but this oulx pioxos that, as a lxiok-lovcr. 
In is the genuine thing, all xvool and a yard 
xxide, as the Americans sav, 1 le seems to give 
most of his love to the essay ists , most of his 
quotations arc from them and lie writes mostly 
about them, but within lus limits he is de- 
lightfully enthusiastic and his enthusiasm is 
contagious He is a good reader, and his 
gossip about what he has read makes good 
reading 



, " 7’ .•%. ■ JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN My Louis N. 

^ Purkci is and an net (John Lane ) 

v ;! 1 ' After Pharaoh lias declared lus dream m the 

"* „ ;,r, , * ! * fl beautiful diction of the Jacobean translators 

, % i ! ’ : s • ' 1 1 ! ; s s i : i mU of the Bible, we read " The crowd stir. The 

idea among the priests, etc 1 What will 
J Mrrt 1 Uur } MtwMttvn tUl Rembrandt Painting hie Mother. Joseph make of that ? * ” It is rather an abrupt 

wieio,'' by Ur Ando s KappopM (Stini.y.p«uix descent, this pieccof modem Cockney slang, front 
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Why Be Content with 4% ? 

The cost of living is ntung , incomes derived from invest- 
ments are, in many cases, falling What is to be done > '1 he 

prudent investor is turning his attention to “ Sun Life of Canada " 
Annuities This Company, one of the soundest concerns in the 
world, deals with the whole problem of Annuity InsuranLe on 
progressive and compnhcnoive lines Its attractive forms of 
Annuities offer investment advantages not to be gained in any 
other way. 

You can buy an Annuity out and out, or you can buy a de- 
ferred Annuity and pay for it out of your income — so much 
per year until the Annuity becomes due You can bu\ Joint 
Annuities for yourself and your wife, you can huv Kduration.il 
Annuities for your Children, you ran buv Annuities with the 
whole return of your capital guaranteed And these arc but a 
few of the varous forms of Annuities purchasable 1 nv est igate ' 
Your inquirv may mean, probably will mean the doubling or 
quadrupling of vour present income You will gain m even- 
way by taking out a " Sun Life of Canada" Annuity Your 
income will be larger and more amply secured If you happen 
to be in indifferent health when the arrangement is made you 
will have still Im iU r terms offered 

The " Sun J ife of ( anada " 1ms assets of /to ooo ooo invested 
under the strict supervision of the Canadian Government A 
present undivided surplus of j£i,cxio ckjo over all liabilities makes 
Assurance with the " Sun Life of Canada " doublv sure 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE Co. of CANADA, 

152. Canada House. Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 

I’li as* ariul me ]>artii tilain, rxpHn itnrv buukli t>, Sck. ol >uvir vuno 
(I iiqiinrr t 

CUlUlUllllll 1 1 Kill 

NAME 
APDKI SS 


DATF OF MIRTH 



0 \CK hooks either overcrowded limited 
shelf spare or empty shelves yawned and 
waited for hooks When one bookcase 
■rflo ^d, and its 

gaping shelves were gradually filled That was 
hi fore the Globe Wcruic ke period in bookcases 
Now, hooks and their sliches come together 
The bookcase grows apace with the library. 
Tins is the modern way of building a libiary 
This is the Clobe-W ernicke idea 



Will mstanttv make a book nj 
any pages , with the title on its 
back . 

You can ir slant ly remove am 
paper therefrom or add any 
paper thereto. It is the sim 

S lest, cheapest, and handiest 
ling system ever dev lsed With 
it letter files are kept on shelves 
just the same as books After 
the Binder Clip is applied the 
»rms may be reversed and 
naoped against the documents, 
.nd thus kept out of the way 
When one atm is reversed 
against the papers tile other 
forms a good hook or hanger 
Sample, with Catalogue of 
Office Specialities, 4d., post 
free One dozen, a/., post free 

Stocked by leading Stationery 

Tka GEM SUPPLIES CO, Ltd. 

(ML IB) IT, Twffcwwk Stwrt. 



9lok^n)ick« 

‘Elastic’ 


Bookcases 

11 J/.t'dvs unnfiUc but me »/ finished .' 9 

The illustration allows just one *»f tlie many 
pleasing ideas for building up a Globe Went like 
“ K last i* 1 Bookcase 

In design find I'nish the Globe Wernicke 
“ Elastic * Bookcases ale iinetpiaUe 1. and their 
utility has been demolish ated to ttie satisfaction 
of thousands of Book lovers. 

SB slu » he ully 

of book* ise lends itself to artistic treatment and 
fully explains its manifold advantages over the 
11 li\ed-si/e " bookcase 

Peekin l Free.- Orders for £2 Carriage Paid 
to any Goods Station in the British Isles. 

elbe 91ot>e^Vti?rt)icke 2b. sm. 

Office and library Furnishers , 

44, Holborn Viaduct, London, F.C. 

82, Victoria Straat, S.W. 98, Bishomate, E.C. 
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the stately harmonics of the language of the Scriptures It 
needed a Milton to match with a grand style of lus own the 
majestic prose of the old translators of the Bible. To 
speak plainly, Mr Parker has taken the fine gold of the 
biblical lianative and mixed it with the pinchbeck of the 
modern melodrama Both story and style have been 
adulterated And though 111 the theatre the gorgeous 
scenery and the picturesque pageantry of the stage crowds 
may hide the weaknesses of the play. Mr Parker’s failings 
as a writer are sadly cvnlt nt when his work is fuad away 
from the glamour of the playhouse When George Peele 
went to Scripture for a subject for a drama, he gave us 
such lines as 

“Now comes mv lov cr tripping like the roc, 

And brings nn longings tangled in her hair " 

His genius at least was equal to Ins argument Mr Parker 
1 audios a great theme, but docs not handle it greatly i I is 
drama is readable, and you ma> read it with interest, but 
the poetry of thought and phrase that should be in it arc 
not there 

FROM WHEEL AND LOOK-OUT. U> Frank 1 Bullcn 

6s (T Werner Laui ic, Ltd ) 

A large number of Just-hand icminiscences ami not a 
few thrills arc to Ik found 111 this entertaining coIIih turn ol 
sea stones ami drinks by Mr Bullcn Whether he is 
recounting the successful salving of a twilvi hundred ton 
barque 11 with three or four ugly hides in her bottom and 
five hundred tons of rock ballast, high and dr> on one of the 
stormiest coasts 111 the world in the winter," or recalling 
with vivid detail an all-night encounter with the mighty 
sperm whale, we ficl throughout that Mr Bullcn has been 
faithful to lift, and we are grateful accordingly So also 
when the author is discussing the new merchant service or 
criticising the disgraceful conditions of life which obtained 
on board ship forty -odd years ago (when lie lirst went to 
a), his opinions, being founded on .u tual expel ion ce and 
observation have .111 uncommon value In "The Ships 
Post Bag" wc are given a poignant autobiographic al 
glimpse After confessing to a passionate fondness lor 
letter-xvnting Mr Bulk 11 continue ^ " \nd yet in all my 

sea career of 0x01 fiftcc n years, I wrote on my own account 
but ten letters I 1 had 110 one to write to until the last 
two years " *1 o u mipensale fur this loss he undertook 

the letter-writing for Ins shipmates, and how lie tackled 
his engrossing if delicate task he sets down in this human 
sketch 


flotes on mew Books. 


MJ SbKS \PPLI.rON tV ( o 

Mr George Gibb-, seems to be a disc ipk ol It \V l handlers, 
and in The Silent Battle (6s ), he gixes us one of those strong 
but not altogether j (leasing stories of New York society which 
we have grown accustomed to expert from the older writer 
Mr Gibbs's hc.ro sutliri from the drink craving, and it is lus 
struggle against tins which supplies the book with its title and 
half of its interest, the other half being comprised m his lo\ e- 
story Mr Gibbs writes well, and the book is well worth reading 
for its careful study of temperament 

MTSSKb CASSELL & CO 

Two of the latest additions to Cassell’s Pocket Reference 
Library are German Conversation for bngllsh Travellers, 
by F F Bovot and Lsthei L Hawkins, and Cassell's Miniature 
French- Fngl I sh Dictionary, edited by F\ F Bovet Both 
are excellent little bookb, and the\ are certainly remarkahle value 
for 6d. net 1 ho Dictionary, which lias been j udiciously abridged 
from the New French Dirtionarv also published by Messrs 
Cassell, contains a useful apjxmdix embodying, among other 
subjects, Proper Names, Weights and Measures, Money tables, 
and a Guide to the Menu, while travellers in Germany will And 
the phrase-book an indispensable companion, unless they are 
unusually proficient 111 the language For simplicity and case 
of reference we have never seen its equal 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE & CO 

\rouncl the every-day occurrences in the life of roily, a happy 
little American girl living with Doctor and Mrs Dudley, her 
" adopted " parents, Miss 1* mma C Dowd has written, 111 Polly 
of Lady Gay Cottage fas Gd net), a delightfully fresh, vivacious 
story With sure skill she turns even the most commonplace 
incident into on event aud fills it with absorbing interest , the 
c harai ters that move in Polly’s small world are os natural, and 
some almost as lovable, as Polly herself Chance brings her in 
contart xxith various real relations who each m turn claim her 
and urge her to hxe with them, but the ties of affection between 
herself and the Dudleys are too strong In preference to riches 
and trax r el and ail those things which appoal to young hearts, 
I ’oily chooses love ami a poverty-pinched home , till a sudden 
tear that she is a bunion on her kind foster-parents leads her to 
make the great sacnlice winch proves conclusively that she is as 
noble and courageous as one could wish her to be However, 
there is a delightful surprint waiting lor Polly after all, and for 
Polly’s many friends, inside and outside the book, and we leave 
her at last at 1 he beginning of a now ly-found happiness that she 
lms more than fully deserved 

MESSRS T. C & E C JACK 

The New Encyclopadla (7s 6d net) which Mr H C 
O’NciJI lias edited for Messrs Jack is a miracle of cheapness, 
better still, 11 is a miracle of miscellaneous usefulness This 
targe volume of one thousand six hundred pages claims to give 
>ou in the concise*. t possible form nil the information that is 
usually crowded with dilheultv into half a-do olu id 

a can fill examination of its p iges h is satisfu d us that the claim 
is justified Of lourst, there are little omissions, but they are 
surpnsinglx few, and the article* on Milton stumbles badly when 
it sax s that one of lus best sonnets was on Chapman's " Homer " , 
but on tlu whole, the can ful condensed articles on hteiatun, 
giographx history stance, law, religion, commerce, education 
the terse hiogr.iphies of tlu world's great men, and all the thou- 
sands of iti ms of varied 111 f 01 illation that till the book are 
1 borough lx well dune and thorouglilx reliable Numerous maps 
and illustrations add to t lie serviceability of a well eumpileil, 
exhaustive*, and wrj lucidlx arranged work of referenee 


Ml SSRS HOI DLN & H\RDINGHAM 

The Boomerang (6s) is a iciiicamationisl novel Ln a lady. 
Miss L Katharine Bates, who has made a life stud v of 
spiritualist subjects llic lather mawkish talc it tells is not 
ver\ eoiiMiicingly worked out, however, ami, as a whole, the 
Imok is far too erurlc to In, clTe* five Considering lier fond- 
ness for French phrases and their cxccssixe 11 .c, the author 
might have been more careful to see that they were correctly 
printed, 

MR JOIIN LONG. 

To write a novel .ilKiut a journo}, especially when that journey 
extends to a tour to the Far 1 ast an I ha npt 

an exceed 1 ngl v difficult task Juhs Verne succeeded in doing it 
in " Round the World in Fight y Days,” but tlu re the interest 
naturally excited in tlu tmml of tlic reader, as to whether the 
hero would *' pull it off," made the author s lask comparatively 
easy In Wanderings and Woolngs Last of Suez (is od ), 
Miss T B Redwood lias no such ci ntral interest to simplify the 
dillicultics of her attempt, and it is paying her constructive 
and literary skill a great compliment to state that she lias made, 
what might so easily have become merely the diary of a globe- 
trotter, into quite a charming and wcll-wntLcii romance The 
authoress has been the varied scenes unrolled l before licr with 
discerning eyes, and some of her pictures of life en iwvacr are 
admirable She lias, loo, a rare gift of dcscnptixo writing, and 
one regrets somewhat the 1 

hook, which prevents her from concentrating her gift of descrip- 
tion on some one pliase of existence '1 lie story is a slight one, 
and the charm of the book lies solely m the lightning sketches of 
scenery and character, both of which are done exceedingly well 


Mr. FRANK PALMER. 

A thoroughly spiteful criticism sometimes makes amusing 
reading -if you are not particularly concerned m it For this 
reason, Mr Alan Raleigh’s The Real America (3s 6d not} 
may find a public in this country The author can see no good 
in any American manners, customs, morals, or institutions 
(except their shaving saloons, which appear to be much better 
than the European variety) F'or ourselves, much as wo admire 
Mr Raleigh's spirit aud courage, wc cannot believe that the 
United States are a quarter so black as ho has painted them 
Mr Raleigh would havo been far more convincing if he had been 
moderate in his language, or if he had the humour to perceive 
that many of his charges are ridiculous. Nevertheless, a great 
deal ol ink has boon spilt in indiscriminate praise of America, 
and it is as well that the pubbe should realise that there may 
be another Bide to the question, even though it be rather absurdly 
over-stated by this particular writer. 
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"Hews Hotes. 


It scarcely scorns a year ago since we wished our 
readers a Merry Christmas, but there is no disputing 
the calendar which assures us the time has come to 
offer them the old season- 
able greeting once moie 
As our last year's Number 
exceeded in size and, we 
believe, in beauty of pro- 
duction, any of its prede- 
cessors, so this year’s goes 
beyond last, and again 
we are reduced to the 
necessity of apologising to 
those readers who may be 
unable to obtain a copy of 
it. We enlarged the edition 
'last year, and have very 
considerably enlarged it 
again this , nevertheless, 
the entire issue is alieady 
sold out to the trade, and 
many orders are still 
coming m that cannot 
possibly be fulhlled Those 
of our readers who have 
not acted on our advice 
and placed an early order 

with their bookseller should do so immediately, for 
by the time they read this every available copy will 
be in the hands of the trade. Difficulties in con- 
nection with the reprinting of the colour plates 
prevent us from publishing a large second edition 
or we would gladly do so Such testimony to the 
greatly increasing popularity of The Bookman 
cannot be other than very gratifying to us, and we 
can only urge our readers to act with the wise fore- 
th Might of certain Colonial booksellers who have 



already sent in their orders for the Christmas Number 
of 1914 

Another new poem by John Masefield — " The 
River" — appears in the runent number of The 
English Review 


Mi Kverard Mcynell, whose " Life of Francis 
Thompson ” is one of the most important books of 
this season, is the son of Mr Wilfnd and Mis Alice 
Mcynell, and author of " Giovanni Bellini,” in the 

__ "Great Artists" series, 

and of " ( orot and his 
Fj finds ” He is a gifted 
artist and ait critic, who 
has written much on art 
and literature in vauous 
periodicals, and is on the 
statf of Ihc Illustrated 
London News 


Photo by Shtrrtl Schell 
whose 11 Life of Frau 


No book of this boun- 
teous publishing season is 
surer of a welcome from 
all lovers of poetry than is 
“The Collected Poetry of 
Francis Thompson,” of 
which Messrs H odder & 
Stoughton publish a limited 
edition, printed in two 
colouis fiom a special type, 
SST" artistically bound tn 


three styles in leather, 
at five guineas net, with collotype lcproduction of 
the MS of M The Hound of Heaven," and artist’s 
proof on Japanese vellum of a portrait of Thompson , 
bound in vellum, with an etched portrait, at two 
guineas net , and in grey boards, with canvas back, 
at twenty shillings net The 1 only persons who will 
be satisfied that so finely artistic an edition of this 
great poet should be a limited one will be the limited 
number who are fortunate enough to become* 
possessors of it. 
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Mr. Herman Scheffauer, 
whose admirable translation 
of Heine's " Atta Troll” 
was published last month 
by Messrs Sidgvvick & Jack- 
son, has recently returned 
from Dan/ig, where his 
play. ” Flic New Miylotk” 
was su< < essfnlly piodurtd 
to a ciowded .ind enthusi- 
astic audience at tin si.ull 
Theater It is to he given 
also at Sti ashing, Bonn 
and Posui. and finally <it 
Berlin Mi sdu If.mci is 
not theiust Lnghsh clnuna- 
tist (Mi Shaw, Ini niie, was 
ahead of him) who lias had 
to get his woi k hanslated 
and produced 011 .1 fouign 
stage before the rnanagns 
at home could lie moved to 



vkot" by 11 n >mby, , A Family Group. Taken In 

Mr. Jeffery Farnol’e Garden. 

rroinl.fi lonfflil the group romp father. Mr 11 J Farnol, (j) hi* sister, 

Mis-, Dorothy r.irnol p in whom his cafol , (4 am( 5) Mr ami Mrs Jeffery 


produce it Hieie .ire now 

prospects, it seen.s, of ihe play being performed m about 11 J'lie Masterdillo,” a novel that was published 
its original knghsh hole and in America anonymously a few weeks ago and seems neither to 

have* been mm h advertised or reviewed One hears 


Tt is cui lous how people aie beginning to talk 



rumours that it is the work not of one anonymous 
au t hoi , but of two. and strongly suspects that these 

■ two are themselves the hero and heroine 
of it The same suspicion has evidently 
entered the* mind of at least one of its 


i 



pm chasers, for Mr Melrose, who pub- 
lishes it, tells us that the other day a 
meinbei of a London business firm called 
upon linn and said that he and his wife 
had been so moved by the story that if 
the authoi was reallv as poor as it sug- 
gested they would like to help him with 
a gift of twenty-five pounds It is to 



hi* hoped that the author was poor 
enough foi the purpose; , it would be a 
thousand pities, in the interests of othci 
authors, if such a generous impulse were 
thwarted 

Mi James l Muuhead writes us that 
in Mr hrederick Whyte's review of Mrs 
Alec Twcedie's ” America as 1 saw it,” m 
hist month’s Bookman', ” there occurs a 
very pleasant reference to a book I pub- 
lished on America some years ago. Un- 
luckily, however, the title of my book is 


Mr Charles F. Holder (author of 
M The Game Fiehea of the World **). 
with Hia Excellency Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke (author of u Fishermen** 
Luck," etc.), at the Tuna Club. 


wrongly given. It is named * America 
The Land of Contrasts/ and not 'The 
Land of the Dollar ' ” 
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Middle-aged readers will note with interest the 
reappearance of an old publishing name in a kindred 
business Mr Samuel Tinsley, who has for many 
years been general manager to Messrs Roberts & 
Leetc, lias started a printing and stationery business 
in partnership with Mr Harold Justus Williams, 
formerly West End manager of Messrs. James 
Truscott & Son Mr. Williams is a nephew of Sir 
Jonn Bell, who was Lord Mayor of London in 1908, 
and Mr Tinsley is the second son of the late 
Samuel Tinsley, and a nephew of WTlliam Tinsley, 
of the famous Victorian publishing farm that gave 
its name to " Tinsley's Magazine ” 



phntn* by John Frtvutt Rabindranath Tagore, 

tlie famous Indian pm t and mystic, who has Just been awarded tlx* 
Nobel prise for literature 


Mrs Charlotte Cameron, one of the most experi- 
enced and intrepid of women travellers, was bom at 
Portsmouth ; as a child she saw much of the world 
with her father, who was a C aptain in the Royal N avy , 
and in later life with her late husband, an officer 
in the 42nd Highlanders. In 1910 she journeyed 
alone round the coasts of South America, motored 
for fifty miles along the Panama Canal, then in 
course of construction, and made a journey across 
country of over 24,000 miles She embodied her 
opinions and experiences in an entertaining and 
useful travel book, “ A Woman's Winter in South 
America *’ In 1911, she attended the Imperial 
Durbar at Delhi, as representative of The Lady’s 
Pictorial and a syndicate of newspapers, and used 
the gorgeous pageantry and crowded happemngs of 



Mr*. Charlotte Cameron, 

win tv new travel book, “ A Wimnu * Winli r 111 Africa, is published by 
Mr Stanley Paul 


that great event *is a background for her novel, 
14 A Dmbai Btidc M Last wintci, Mrs Cameron set 
out alone on a six months’ journey along the East 
and West Coasts of \fnta, and inland over most of 
the little-known parts of that womleiful region, and 
her new 7 book, * \ Woman’s Winter in Africa” 
(Stanley Paul) tells the stor\ of hei daring and 
adventurous wrandermgs 



Photo by C V andyk Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 

whoce “ Memorial of Dickac ’ (Arrowsnuth) b n viewed la this Number 
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Mias H. B. Somerville. 

Author of " Ashes of \ • (Hutchiiison) 


Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, 
whose new book 
" Wild Animals at 
Home/ 1 has just 
been published by 
Messrs Ilodder 
and Stoughton, 
was born .it South 
Shields, in i8fm 
He published his 
hrst book, " Wild 
Animals I have 
Known in 1898, 
under the name of 
Scton-Thompson By origin he is of Set on , f air ci on, 
Logan and Snowdon stoik— Thompson was not the 
name of an ancestor, 01 in any 
sense a family name, but one 
that had been assumed by lus 
forbears during the J at obit e 
troubles When he came ol 
age he resumed the name ol 
Seton, but to please his inothri 
kept the combination ol Scton- 
Thompson until hei de.itli 
Latei, the pseudonym Thomp- 
soil has, 111 deferent « to tin 
wishes of his business assoi iatc s 
been retained as a middle nan c 
The stoi\ of Mi Set on’s e.uly 
yeais is a story of haulships 
and hard w ork and of diihcultic s 
resolutely faced and ourcome 
Ills parents left England, alter 
heavy financial reverses, and 
went to live in Canada wlun he was six yeais old 

As soon as he was 
old enough to know 
his own mind, he 
wanted to be a 
naturalist “ 1 was 
doggedly set on the 
idea,” he says 11 1 
thought I had a 
mission to be the 
Prophet of the Out- 
door Life My 
father did not think 
so, as he was just 
as doggedly set on 

my being an artist " 

Mr. Victor Bridge*. The 

result was a 

Author of " I lw Man front Nowhere, one of the 

mat successful novels that Means Mills A Boon r m nrnm i wi> He 
have published this year COmprOmibC UC 


attended the On* 
tano Art School, 
and when, m due 
course, he had 
taken the final 
highest honours in 
all subjects, it w T as 
agreed that he 
must go and finish 
Ins art education 
in London lie 
was to have had 
an allowance of 
sixty pounds a 
year to live on 
there, but this all 
and a half years a 




wlmv, ‘Li (tin U> llovb (Ho 
in thi* 



Mr. Arthur Mee, 

r A Stoughton 1, is reviewed 

\\ alt s, the Auh- 
bisliop of ( antci- 
buiy, and Lord 
Bcacunsfield - lie 
secured a dispen- 
sation in lus favour 
and spent all his 
spare time there- 
after in the Kcad- 
ing Room In 
1881 rumours 
reached his parents 
that his health was 
breaking down, 
and they insisted 
011 his returning 
home Back in 
Canada, by way 


Mrs. J. E. BucKrote. 

Author of "Rambles til the North Yorkshire 
Dales, ( tc (Milk A Hood) 

iwance never arrived, in two 
total of eighty pounds reached 
him at irregular intervals, so, 
as books and art materials were 
necessaries, "1 saved," Mr. 
Seton explains, ,f on such non- 
esscntials as food and clothing , 
consequently 1 was always ill- 
dressed and hungry " Because 
he could not pay the fees at the 
South Kensington School, he 
went to the British Museum, 
and worked then*, till he was 
admitted free to the Royal 
Academy School as a seven 
years student lie was too 
young then, be mg only nineteen, 
to be granted a tirket for the 
British Museum Library, but by 
boldly wilting to the Trustees 
of the Museum the Pi nice of 



Mr. G. P. Putnam. 

r of “Tha Southland of North 
(Putnam). 
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of making a practical start, he obtained an order from 
a lithographer in Toronto to design a dozen Christmas 
and for this work received the sum of sixty dol- 
lars, the largest amount in cash he had ever set eyes on. 
Presently, he sold some more sketches for thirty 
dollars, and with this purchased a stock of thirty 
hens and took train with them for the North-West 
In Manitoba, he sold fifteen of his hens for the 
cost of the thirty, and " all that summer I sketched, 
worked on a farm, studied natural histoiy, and 
raised and swopped hens ” 

Throughout 1883 Mr. Thompson Seton roved 
the great praincs and valleys of Manitoba, and 
_ so in that period of poverty 

was accumulating the wealth 
of observation and knowledge 
thatw r as before long to enrich 
the books that have made him 
famous the world over A fter 
all, his father's dogged deter- 
mination to make an artist of 
him has borne good fruit, for 
no one could h.i\e illustiated 
his writings so truthfully, w ith 
such feeling and vivid realism 
as he has illustrated them him- 
self For some years, he tells 
jou, 11 my life-line \\a\01ed 
up ami down, but in 
iSrjb 1 man led (irace 
(iallamt, of New 
\ ork, and from th.it 
time it has stcadiK 
kept the upward 
trend" For long 
past, now, he has 
been Natmalist to 
the (ro\ eminent of 
Manitoba , he has popularised ii.itui.il his- 
tory by wilting it with the learning and 
exactitude of the student and the creative 
and narrative skill of the brilliant novelist 
With " Wild Animals I have Known," 
f< Lives of the Hunted," " Woodmyth and 
Fable," " Two Little Savages," " The Bio- 
graphy of a Grizzly," and the rest of the 
familiar senes of his books lie has delighted 
not only those who have studied and are 
studying natural history themselves, but a 
very wide and still widening circle of general 
readers. His newest book, " Wild Animals 
at Home *' is in his happiest, most glamor- 
ously interesting vein, and bids fair to out- 
nval m populanty even the most popular 
works of the man who has surely realised 


J r*,~ * 



Statuette of 
Rt L. Stevenson. 

Modellrd by Herbert J Hat , 
(David Llryce & Sons, (.Ingow). 


I 





Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 

Trum a sketch by J Montgomery Flagg 

Ins first ambition and become for us " the Prophet 
of the Outdoor Life " 


Loveis of Stevenson will be interested in the 
bronze statuettes of K I S that are being sold at 
three guineas b\ Messjs David Brvce & Sons, of 



j t 

MIm Marjorie Bowen. 

From a drawing by liar abler MIm Plijllw \ ere Campbell 
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Mias Agnes Herbert, 

. A A- 1 BLuk 


Glasgow The statuette makes a slim and graceful 
figure and is ,i faithful likeness of the Stevenson of 
the Samoan days, familiar in the pitfuresquo dress 
that has <ome to seem most vmdlv c harac leiistir 
of him II was modified In* Mr Herbert J TIarve_\, 



Photo by Walttr /■ . Harper, Ludlow Mr*. Armel O'Connor. 

Author of “The idea Mary'n Meadow,' which was published recently by 

Messrs. Alston Rivers. 


the well-known painter, whose picture, 11 The 
Smile," was one of the outstanding exhibi^g in the 
Royal Academy of 1910, and is a striking and very 
delicately finished piece of artistic portraiture 

Miss Marjorie Bowen’s latest novel, 44 The Governor 
of England ” (Methuen), is a lomance of Cromwellian 
days, the great Piotectoi himself being its central 
figure Miss Bowen has the gift of making 44 that imagi- 
native guess from the most likely generalisations” 
which Mr G M Trevelyan says is the secret of the 
lustouan , the plots of her works are founded on 
historic facts, her characters are historic persons, 
and she writes of them almost with such an air of 
familiar understanding a^ they might have been 
written of by their own ( 011U mporaries Tt was 
so in hoi first 
work, The Viper 
of Milan,” pub- 
lished when she 
was eighteen, and 
is so in 44 T li e 
Governor of Eng- 
land ” The bril- 
liant stud} of 
William of Orange 
in her three 
stories 44 1 Will 
Maintain,” “ De- 
fen d e r of the 
Faith,” and “God 
and the King,” 
moved the Liter- 

j 

arv Society of ■ 

1 

Lrvdcn, one of the 
oldest Societies in Europe, to elect the young novelist 
to membership, an honour usually reserved for 
sri ions Dutch historians When Miss Bowen 
described Milan with such vivid and accurate 
detail m 44 Tlic Viper of Milan,” she had never 
been to Italy, now she v m ding the first year 
of her married life in a cha* ...g villa of Viareggio, 
among the scenes that eight years ago she described 
from imagination. 


Our thanks are due to the various publishers who 
have been kind enough to assist us with the colour 
and photogravure plates and the general illustrations 
in this Number The beautiful colour illustra- 
tion from 44 Pink and Scarlet ” (published by 
Hodder & Stoughton) is the work of the well- 
known firm of the Grout Engraving Company ; and 
the fine four-colour plate from Messrs. Harrap's 
44 Lohengrin ” is the work of the Bookman’s own 
engravers, the Dux Engraving Company. 
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QUALITY STREET.* 

By Dixon Scon 


« ✓'"DUALITY Street ” is for " the quality " -let that 
VJ lie admitted, or affirmed, right away It is no 
boOK for your newcomers, your parvenu readers; for 
those frightfully precocious, impassive, impressive young 
creatures, who take their first literary airings, qnite 
self-possessed, in such precipitate new-fangled, agitating 
thoroughfares as “ Sinister Street " or " Die Street of 
To-day 11 Far away from these does it lie, in a different 
quarter of the town, in a mellow, faded faubourg full 
of dreams , and only those 
can understand it who know 
something of its history, 
who remember the old lane 
which it led from and the 
hidden highway it joined, 
and who ran recollect all the 
hopes which ran to make a 
breathless crowd round the 
architect when he took the 
site in hand Detach the 
book from these thing'* and 
judge it intrinsically and 
you get -pooh* -a mere 
pretty tale— a kind of 
make-believe bijou, quaintly 
befurbclowecl, planned out, 
with droll seriousness, like 
a real four-roomed plav— 
and then built, bless your 
heart, cm a plot that is 
really far more like a child’s 
garden plot than a dramatic 
one — a plot from which the 
very flower-beds have not 
even been cleared away, 
so that such things as 
lavender and roseinary 
keep ^catching the feet 
of the characters, turning 
their movements into a 
minuet The tenant's name 
u» Miss Phoebe, and in one of these duiitv room* she is 
represented as keeping a school — a fuithei suggestion 
being that, grown aweary of teaching, she one morning 
pretends to be her own non-existent niece (did anyone 
ever hear of such goings on !) in order to attract an 
escort to a Ball (unmoral too, it will be seen), and suc- 
ceeds so well in her duplicity (though she merely shakes 
her curls free from her cap) that the very neighbours 
are deceived and her bosom friends imposed on, and 
the swains who mildly sc omed her when she sat sedately 
m Room I , fall transfixed when they meet her :n 
Room II " A pretty trifle, but unreal The diction, 
mock Georgian The action, as artificial as the dialogue 
The famous Barrie-tone of which I have always heard 

• Quality Street ” A Comedy m Pour Acts, by Sir J M 
Bam© Illustrated by Hugh Thomson 15s net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


so much, appears m reality to be a simple treble " 
So might a new surveyor sum it up, with a snap — and 
sxpile indulgently at the jealous way wc watched lus 
movements 

But to us of the old school how much more it is than 
that 1 It is a treasure-house of heirlooms, a store of 
lavendered delights , and Life flows lielwcen the frail 
walls almost furiously Kvery article has its history, 
memories race from room to room, eacli word uttered 

is a bait to bring more 
tampering , and the very 
touches that to alien e^es 
must seem most artificial, 
affect us like the friendly 
tone lies of kind hands We 
recognise the very school- 
room, for example 11 the 
blue-ai id-white room " where 
Miss Susan, m Scene I, sits 
listening with a fearful joy 
to a friend reading luscious 
love-tales from the library 
For is not this the very 
room, down to the identical 
colour-scheme ("everything 
111 it blue, 01 white, or both ") 
wherein Miss Ailie, years and 
years ago, kept the Hanky 
School at Ih rums and 
listened w ith delicious shame 
to a certain 'loinmy reading 
gloat 1 ngl v borrowed lo\ e - 
stories full of Words We 
Haw No Concern With* 
lo be sure it is 1 And Miss 
Pliabc’s curls * Are Miss 
Kitty’s of course 1 And 
1 ’uttv the maid * Dagont, 
its Gaviiua 1 And Patty’s 
follow ei ' — Corp hunseT, by 
all that's michty, disguised 
as an English sergeant i_jThc [whole thing is a rally 
of revena nh Tt reminds us of the old doings m the Den 
\nd not from one Ixiok alone do the figures come troop- 
ing f nor do they shrink from exchanging characteristics. 
Miss Susan, to put us off, employs a trick of Tammas 
llaggart s Livvy is really only Timothy The little 
boy who weeps bitterly because Miss Phcebc has not 
caned him is borrowing beforehand one of the deeds of 
little David The large S chalked on (ieorgN 's tin\ 
waistcoat may remind us, with one wriggle, of Mr 
Cathro branding Tommy -but it curls its other tail 
towards a 11 Little Mary " Phoebe lieiself is pure 
Gnzel when she cnes " Oh you street 9 " -but she 
is Babbie when she works bright mischief at the 
Ball It is a masked meeting of characters dead 
and unborn, a bal masqui of bygones and about-to- 
be's. . . 
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And those who can sec this, see something more. 
They understand why this assemblage is convened. 
The thing is a conspiracy, the blue-and-white room a 
dark rendezvous creeping together so cunningly, with 
their false names and swapped noses, these characters 
are here to hatch a plot They state loucllv that the* 
year is 1815 It is really a second and subtler *45 
They all talk ostentatiously of the tU feat of Napoleon 
It is just to drown the 1 fact that England is 111 peril 
A Scotch raid is 111 progress, unconscious I midon is 
threatened, and this demure dames school in the shires, 
apparently so innocent, is an ambush where the ring- 
leader gathers his 
forces and perfee is 
his final preparations 
,f Quality Street/ 1 
m other words, is 
part of the fire at 
North Road, half-way 
between Thrums .uni 
Kensington hardens 
And clown it, accord- 
ingly, the discerning 
eye delects, with a 
thrill, a small sh\ 
figure pounding 
det orminedl v s< mt h 
The figure's name 
does not appear 
among the dramatis 
persons But t here 
is a certain light m lus 
eye that betra\ s lnm 
It is the author of 
“Sentimental 
Tommy " rushing to 
write “ The Little 

White Bird " Like 
his famous hero, lit 
has once 111 o r e 

f< found a way ” 

IT 

It is a fascinating 
thing, this progress 
of Tommy - J mean 
Barrie the wav he 
has dillidcntly (but uh how obstinately f ) worked 
«md wriggled along his form until at length he readied 
his proper place The fashionable thing to say about 
him now is that he has 11 never grown up" But 

this, though intended for praise, is a terribly tame 

version ot the actual process which he s behind his career 
The amazing thing about turn is that he has grown, 
grown incessantly , nut that instead of growing up, 
lie has grown clown His case is one like Alice 's \\ hen 
first he set his easel up on the banks of the* Quharity, 
his intention was to paint the simple truth , if the reader 
will glance back at his earliest canvases, the opening 
studies in “ Auld Lie lit Idylls/' he will see that their 
manner is the circumstantial one of Galt, with perhaps a 
touch of the Thorcau of “ The Winter's Walk/' and 311st a 
trace of the truthful Stevenson of “ Pastoral " They 


are not “ idylls " at all , the word was used ironically : 
the artist's idea was to show us, with a dogged Dutch , 
fidelity, the dour reality of our sentimentalised Arcadia,.^ 
He would bring out the slowness of these weavers — * 
their ludicrous love-making , he would paint “ the dull 
vacant faces " of the Tammas Haggarts and Pete Lunans 
as pitilessly as any Degas drawing washerwomen And 
then, suddenly, came a change Tammas began 
to grow cldntc h Pete became a quaint gnome. Gnarled 
.idiosyncrasies sprouted, the* stolid features swelled or 
shrunk , Thrums grew into a goblin market, all quirk? 
and wynds and cobbles, its weavers were a race of hob- 
nailed elves “ As- 
unlooked for as a 
telegram" owns- 
Barrie himself, some- 
where in ff Margaret 
Ogilvy," “there 
came to me the 
thought that there 
was something quaint 
about my native 
place* A boy who 
had found a knife in 
his poc ket c ould not 
have been more 
surprised " That 
expresses perfectly 
the suddenness — but 
not the nature of the 
impulse What he 
found in Ins pocket 
wasn't a knife It 
was a little bottle 
lalxdlcd Drink Me 
in large letters, and 
containing a philtre 
with the somewhat 
remarkable flavour of 
mixed c berry tart, 
custard, pine-apple, 
roast turkey, toffee 
and hot buttered 
toast And standing 
there, on the bank of 
the Quharity, he 
drained it des- 
perately, and at once 
began to shrink lie sped downwards like* a stalactite, till 
he pierced the surface of the pool , and there he was, 
safe at last, beside his owm reflection, in the mimic world 
of make-lielieve, so wanton ard so wee, which liad 
caught his eye and winked at him as he stood a- 
paintmg in the upjjer world and felt a sudden sinking 
of the heart He had dived 

Now, why did he dive ? Because he feared sentiment. 
And why did he* fear sentiment ? Because he was a Scot. 
Now, do not misunderstand this , do not take it to 
mean that he shrank from sentiment liecause, as a Scot, 
he hated it It was the opposite of that Bame feared 
sentiment because, as a Scotdunan, he loved the 
seductive thing too well Ours is a queer country. 
Caresses l>eing rare in it, we gloat furtively over the 
idea of them Prcttmcss and daintiness seldom 



Miss Fanny in reading aloud from a library 
book while the othera aew or Unit. 

From Quality Slrrct, by Sir | M IJairic 

Kcproiluud limn on* uf Hugh Thomson :» colour Illustrations, 
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appearing among our lean, naked hills, we write passion- 
ate poems about tiny daisies and gepimy-eyed ficldmice 
Endearments and graces wluch you think nothing ot 
m the South, making free with them, with wondrous 
hardihood, every day, are always invested for us with 
a dark, dreadful deliciousness , the suppressed love of 
tenderness, felt by every human heart, is made feverish 
by the fascination of the forbidden , and there is a 
really close connection between the numbers of Lou land 
chance children, the way our Burnses treat their Jeans, 
and the way Barrie makes his Gnzel rot k her arms in 
an ecstasy and cry out constantly, “ Oh, you sweit ! ” 
Denied the u«c of 

these dear diminu- " 

tives m her dour ^ ^ 

daily life, Scotland " 

makes her poets use •* 

them for her , the 

Barrie's and the 

Burnses are urchins 

whom she sends to wn™'- *** 

rob the orchard, so 
that slic may be 
emotional by prow, 
with a queer vicai- jfflFn nr I 

ious \0luptu011s11ess, Vjl 

watching them IB f T 

munching the for- 

bidden flint shame- * ' * fY"** ^ * 

lessly, full in the ‘ k J / / % 

world's face, all day j 

long And Barrie ml 

felt the impulse Tie ^ V f *'Y' 'J 

let his pen indulge ^ j ‘ K J 

After he liad lx*c n l^M v * < *Jin 

writing for a wink f" Ji 

he lx»gan to let linn- 

self go , he wallowed ' ^ 

in Woids We Ha\e * 

No C onccrn Wit h and l V - 

turned the te.irs on jikLttv/™ * 

and off msatiabU, 

like a lad who sees 

taps foi the Jirst tune 

He even set tang Ml»a Phoebe is c 

a dozen pupils, 

Tammas greeting From “ Quality Mn^t/ l,v Mr I M H iriH 
" his mouth w'orked RifiuIuusj iioiu out m Hue 

convulsively, and he 

sobbed, crying, 1 Nobody kent it, but mair than mortal 
son, O God. did 1 love the lad * ” — the lad being his 
parish minister You southerners felt uneasy - and 
indeed you had some cause Mr Arnold Bennett 
lifted up his voice and spoke in public of 44 that exces- 
sively profitable lump of sweet-stuff The Little Mimstei ” 
Its author's case was critical We were reminded, a 
minute ago, of Dominie Catliro branding Tommy 
Destmy seemed to be on the point of doing the same 
to Barrie, marking liis forehead with the fatal sign S B 
It was lh” approach of the dread linger that drove 
Bame to his bottle. He drank — he shrank he due ked 
— he disappeared. He left reality behind him and 
leaped into the land where he could satisfy his wicked 
craving without shame— the land where prettiness is 
proper and make-believe is truth, where the official 






Miss Phoebe is giving a dancing lesson to half 
a dozen pupils, and is doing her very best. 

Fkom “Quality Stn^t/ l»v Mr IMP iriu 

KtprutluuxJ iiuiu out ui Hugh Ihonium* colour illustration* 


language is entirely formed of Words We Have No 
Concern With, and a kiss is no more thought of than — 
a thimble 


Into all Barrie’s travels and adventures m this 
Never-Never- T and of elvishness we must not enter 
now our concern to-day bung with that particular 
part of the journey which led linn at last up into 
Quality Street He had a glorious time down there — 
yet I would have you Hunk of him, throughout it all, as 
longing, longing, as wistfully as any other human soul 

astray m fairyland, 

- for some means of 

i getting bat k to mortal 

ways He had got 
separated from lus 
^ earthly shadow — 

^ whuh had by now 
M * * gone U P 1° I-ondon • 

{ {■ j _ ■— he wanted lus art 

^ y | to join his ^body 

Ogilw,” and still 

legard it as one of 

the noblest of his 
books Another 

ing a dancing lesson to half deuce consisted of 
id is doing her very best. , . 

s e 1 e c 1 1 n g s o in e 

honiwii s> colour illustration* T ll T U 111 S chai at ter, 

out' Nvith whom lus 
ait was ahead) familial, and them craftily sending that 
character otf 1>) tiaui to London This was done with 
Bob Angus, the Thrums millwright’s lad (the full account 
of it is in “When a Man’s Single”) But, no 
— the art wouldn’t follow It would only consent to 
join Bob’s story when the characters turned impish 
— in Noble Simms’ room, for instance beneath 
that Japanese umbrella , or among the mad members 
of I he Wigwam From all the others, the real grown- 
ups Colonel Abmgei, Sir Clement Dow ton. Miss Mere- 
dith— lus skill held obstinately aloof Eit her that, or, 
nuking an effort, it would start playing with them 
sentimentally, in the old w u ked w ay, until it had to be 
called off m terror, hastily dosed with Alice’s mixture, 
and set to some absurdity, so as to pass oil those excesses 
with a laugh 
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Well, we know now, of course, that there was only one 
way of esca|)e from his underworld — and that was up 
through the crystal lid of the Round Pond He could 
only be allowed to enter real life again if he consented 
to come companioned and guarded by babies , he had 
to steal into our world at tliat extremest verge of it, 
on the very borders Elflaml, where everything is actually 
quaint and sweet aud small already— the houses dolls 
houses, the mortals all wee, — where Gruel could rock her 
arms and smile her crooked smile, and run no risk of 
being rebuked by Arnold Bennetts 

But until the day he found that out, B.irtie made few 
happier guesses than the one that brought linn bobbing 
up in Phcelie’s school-room The idea will be* evident 
It was a kind of back-stairs lie would creep into 
England through an unguaided postern, through an 
entrance a hundred years old , and then, lnving ac- 
customed his forces to 1815, would c reep down the \cais 
towards 1 o-cLi) Many reasons made the ruse a good 
-one When he wrote fuJl-giowii modern English, the 
-critics complained it was stilted Well, in Georgian 
days, sranmgU , words always walked on little stilts, 
and so ins own would pass muster there perfee tly 
Then, again, there w r as the school-ioom and lie had 
already liegun to feel that his art got on oddly well 
with youngsters And, finally, there were all the darling 
quirks of decorum and costume -the ringlets and cuuo- 
j mes — the curtsies and the chintz — the Whimsy cakes, 
pattens, and bluc-and-white porcelain-toys' and treasures 
no fain -bied art could resist, and no mere mortal -bred 
art use so well 

Small wonder, then, that Quality Street, though it 
proved in part a cttl de sac, made his genius feel per- 
fectly at home He had to retreat from it, ultimately 
take to Ins mines again, extend Ins subterranean galleries 
till they stretched beneath Kensington and he could drive 
a shaft up into the unprotec ted Gardens after closing- 
time, instead of c Littering into London (as once he had 
hoped) along the Gieal Noith Road ut high romance 
But he learned a lot while he was there, his pen acquired 
many graces, taking lessons 111 deportment from Phoebe 
— improving on the Hanky School code, generally 
prepat mg itself, unconsciously, for that great and glurious 
day whemt would be entrusted with the tender charac ler of 
little David And it was \ery happy you c an sec that 
fur y ourself In and out the little house's, in and out 
Miss Phoebe’s curls, in and out the vastly's and 
devoully \ , the quizzing* and the 'Iwas's, it darts and 
struts and tumbles with the utmost zest and cunn- 
ing Noi, gi\en such an opport unity, did it fail, you 
may tie surc\ to play its master’s favourite game of 
Lost Identities You know that game, of course 7 It 
is played in all Barnc's books Somebody pretends to 
be homebody else, or pretends that nobody is somebody 
- — -with the result that there is ahvays an alter ego 


wandering round, an invisible Being that has got to be 
dodged or scotched or swallowed or squareed It was 
playing this game so hard that made Captain Hook’s 
voice (if you remember) so remarkably like Wendy's 
father’s It was over this game that Miss Irene Van- 
burgh, in " Rosalind, " doubled her charms by being two 
people at once Little Mary 'lunothy Imk-a-Bell 
Stroke Beings, alter-ego’s, every one William Paterson 
Benjamin 41 My Brother Henry ” The wistful little 
girl in Grind's mirror And now, here m Quality Street, 
Miss Livvv 

It would be strange indeed if such a predilection did 
not Ixj token something deeper — and readers of the old 
school well know 7 that it docs They have always 
realised that, long ago, at the outset of his career, 
Barnes own cliarac lei split into two the one half 
making fun of the pomps and claims of authorship, 
refusing to take writing books seriously, — while the 
other, who could not but reg.ird books with awe, 
stayed 111 actuality, and gravely dreamed of lasting 
fame To and fio Iwlimd his sentences these tw r o have 
always chased and tussled , and the game of Lost 
Identities is but the shadow-show they cast Sometimes 
the solemn artist holds the stage defiantly , oftener the 
other ego pops up and makes him laugh , sometimes the 
small mocker, weary of make-bchc \e,c an be heard patter- 
ing thiough the pages crying wistfully foi his brother 
Bui whether they meet, or whether thev greet, or whether 
they suddenly apjiear simultaneously in a scene like 
the last uneann\ tableau in “ Petrouchka,” our aftec- 
tionate absorption never fails One book delights us 
because the elf tried to spoil it another because the 
author w'as m form , and 44 Quality Street ” will always 
be rememliered by us gratefully because it was there 
that the two found a mutual domain, and lived happily 
for a little side b\ side 

I would not sleep lo-night if I ended without thanking 
Mr Hugh Thomson foi his perfect pn tures of this 
enchanted rendezvous Hem efoi waul I ain going to 
call linn Maister Tamson -for 1 feel certain (it never 
occurred to me before) that lie, too, must be a Scot 
No one but a Scotchman could have dwelt with such 
chuckling delight on the twinkling oddities of eighteentli- 
centur\ English architecture cm its plump-stomached 
window panes and fail} -tale ea\cs and the endearing 
demureness of its lndooi spinets and samplers He felt 
like a " foreigner at home ” then , and the: result is both 
faithful and impish , it is beautiful, yet it all lias a comical 
c ast , it is realistic, yet deliciously rum Bv the time 
this note appears 44 Quality Street ” will be on the 
boards again What it looks like there, 1 do not know. 
But 1 feel jealously certain, none the less, that, 
l>etw r ecn boards it is vastly better No stage-carpenter 
on earth e ould make properties like Mr Tamson ’s — not 
even Miss Vanburgh deceive us like his Livvy 
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THOMAS HARDY.* 

By John Bailey 


W HY is Mr Hardy incomparably the greatest of 
living English novelists 7 Many answers might 
be gi\en to that question, but one is enough lie is 
great, no doubt, because lie is a great artist, with an 
artist’s mstmc t for design and proportion , and he is 
great because he is a mastei of the English language , 
but las most indisputable title to rank above all living 
rivals lies in the fact th.it wh.it he gi\es us m his novils 
is always, or almost always, truth seen in the light of 
poetry, not realism seen in the light of the fashion or 
i caudal, the social or political propaganda of the hour 
lie is never a High ( hiinhnian or a Low ( hurt hman, 
never a Christian apologist nor, with occasional un- 
fortunate exceptions, .in anti-( Imstian controversialist 
bo in political matters A Conservative may feel that 
Mr Ilardy is a Radical But lus Radicalism is just one of 
the two eternal halves of the eternal whole of the human 
being in the sphere of politics , it is a tiling one may 
almost say, of all tune and existence, not a thing that 
cannot open its mouth without declaiming about the 
ivages question, or the woman’s question, or the problem 
of the birth-rate , in fact, not journalism, but poetry 
He has always been a man of much more than Ins own 
generation, caring al>out things that no single genera- 
tion can claim for its exclusive property llis theme 
ha» mainly l>cen man in the most uni\ ers.il and ele- 
mental phase of his existence , the peasant still living, 
face to face with nature, the life of pnnnti\e needs, 
fears, hopes, loves, man and woman, in naked simplicity, 
under the sun and the stars, as tbev have lived winter 
aftei summer and summei after winter foi a thousand 
Years This is what hi had seen with his own e\es in Ins 
own country, and he has had the imaginatixe powei to 
divine m it what lie- 


appearance that scvcial novels of this autumn have 
already had But few arc the populai novels, we 
are told bv publishers, that aie still being sold after 
six months , fewer still, almost none, aftei a year 
Those who serve the moment have the reward of the 
moment , but there an. no collected editions of their 
work That is leserved for those whose imagination 
makes it impossible foi them to live only in the present, 
and who write the English of the great tradition un- 
tainted by the slang or journalism of the hour And of 
these the greatest to day is the author of the twenty-one 
volume's which make uj> the Wessex Edition o f the 
w orks of 1 homas Hardy 

“ A Changed Man ” is the latent of these, and is added, 
as the author’s prefatory note says, to make ” a dozen 
minor novels ’’ accessible to buyers of the complete 
edition of the woiks No one w r ill pretend that Mr 
Hardy is seen at his finest m any of them They vary 
in length fiom the twelve pages of “ The Duke's Re- 
appearance,” a legend of Monmouth, to the hundred and 
more of ” The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid,” 
where truth and Wessex are strangely invaded by a 
fantastic foreign Baron of Meredithian parentage Most 
of them apyiear to have been written some time ago, and 
none shows the power of the master as we know it in 
41 The Woodlandei i ” or 44 ilie Return of the Native” 
In them, as in all the great novels and dramas of all 
nation**, it is character alx>ve all things which is destiny 
The 1 in< ale ulable willfulnesses of Fate arc, it is true, for 
evei surprising us with unexpected windfalls and un- 
deserved disasters But, with Agamemnon and Lear, 
with Maggie lulliver and Balhsheba Everdene, we feel 
that however inscrutabh Fate may have u\ei loaded 

the balance of justice, 


longs to all count lies 
and all ages lh.it, 
above all the rest, is 
the true secret of his 
greatness 

The edition, of 
which the present 
volume makes the 
eighteenth of those 
given to prose, is 
proof enough, if proof 
were needed, that this 
greatness is recognised 
not only by the cntics, 
but by the public 
Probably there is not 
one of these stories 
which had a tithe of 
the sale at its first 

• 44 A Changed Man, 
The Waiting Supper, and 

other J ales, 11 concluding 
with ■' The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid. 1 * 
By Thomas Haxdy 6s. 
(Macmillan ) 



\el it it mains true 
that the sulfcung is 
not a w holly unnatural 
lesult of the character 

" Passions spin the 
plot 

We are betrayed by 
w li.it is false within ” 

A dillerent Maggie 
would not have gone 
to Mud port, a dif- 
feient Batlislieba 
would not have 
niained Troy But 
in many of the stones 
r edict ted in this 
\olume the caprice of 
accident plays so large 
a part that there 
is little left to be 
played by the men 
and women. And, 
after all, men and 
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women, not chance or accident, are the stuff of 
drama. 

Still, with all their defects, most of the stones, and 
especially the finest, “ The Waiting Supper/’ are such 
as only Mr Hardy could have wntten Some of their 
unconvincing improbabilities are to l>e excused by an 
atmosphere of comedy, which has always allowed itself 
the help of the unlikeliest accidents to work out its ends 
So the Baron and the* Ball and the liedsulc-wcdding 
may pass as part of fantastic comedy’s legitimate stock- 
in-trade Those that cannot make that excuse — like 
the conversion in ” A Changed Man" — must do the best 
they can with the plea that they occur 111 short stones 
which the author expressly reprints only 11 for what they 
may be worth " But the " Changed Man *’ will mak'* 
many people ask themselves why conv crsions seem never 
to prove convincing, whether they come from Mr Mase- 
field ot Mrs Wilfrid Ward, or even Mr Ilardy 7 Is it 
because, as Anstotle thought, imaginative literature 
deals, not with what liap]>ens, but with what ought in 
all reasonable probability to happen ? Great sinners 
do, in fact, occasionally become great saints we all 
know it but we cannot see the process of it, and we 
never cease to lie surprised at it T here lies the difference 
between life and art , art deals with events which sur- 
prise us when they happen, but after they have happened 
seem part of the inevitable course of things 

One thing which everyone who thinks of reading the 
book will be glad to hear is tliat nearly all the stones 
belong to Wessex The only one which does not — 
" Alicia’s Diary ” — is certainly the poorest in the col- 
lection, probably for the reason that people who are " well 
to do” and Sfxmd their time at Versailles, have placed 
a double wall between themselves and Mr Hardy’s 
imagination 'J he rest arc more or less intimately Wessex 
The scene of one, the melodramatic and improbable 
"Committee Man of the Terror,” is laid at the Weymouth 
of George III Another, the pleasant comedy of ”A 
Mere Interlude,” belongs to the Scilly Islands It ends 
with an agreeable stroke of justue as (onceivcd by 


comedy. But the best things are those that are the 
purest Wessex. All the Milkmaid, for instance, except 
the “ fine-framed, dark-moustachiocd gentleman 11 who 
is found m his garden meditating suicide in a dressing- 
gown and slippers at six o’clock m the morning, belongs 
to that familiar and delightful world , and he, perhaps, 
matters the less because he belongs to no world at all. 
Still more entirely inside the charmed circle, except 
• for a rather melodramatic Duke and Duchess, is <f What 
the Shepherd Saw’’ one moonlight night, near the 
Devil's Door on Marlbury Downs " I be an old man, 
and there’s old men that deserve well of the world ” ; 
we know where we are, and in whose hands, when we 
read that, and wc have no wish to be anywhere else. 
So again, ” The Giave by the Handpost,” a bit of irony 
mainly comic , is pure Wessex and pure Ilardy, as is also 
” Enter a Dragoon,” where the irony is less tragic than 
comic ” Here’s his son's letter Twas found m his 
father’s pocket You can see by the stale o’t how many 
times he read it over Howsomever, the I-ord’s will be 
done, since it must, whether or no ” The Shakespcnan 
rerlamtv of that belongs to Mr Hardy and to no one else 
to-day lie and lie alone has been able to take a piece 
ot our actu.il world, and, passing it through the crucible 
of liis imagination, reproduce it as a thing real and 
eternal , so that, though wre know nothing of the actual 
experience on which all is founded, we have the most 
undoubtmg assurance that the men and women of the 
books could by 110 possibility speak or act in a way 
different to that 111 which we see them act and speak 
The only passible contemporary rivals to the peasant* 
of Wessex are perhaj* Mr Kipling’s private soldiers 
However little wc know of the barrack room, we are 
for the moment as sure of them as we arc of Gabriel 
Oak But does not the actuality in them overweight 
the poetry ? Are they not a little too much of their 
own generation ? Will they be as alive a hundred years 
henc r as they arc now But Gabriel Oak will , he 
belongs to all generations, and is above all accidents of 
time and plac e 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON.* 

By Sir W Robertson Nicoll 


‘""T^IIE Life of Francis Thompson, ” by Evcrard 
1 Meynell, is a book to be welcomed with sincere 
gratitude It gives us the one authoritative account 
of the great poet’s perplexed and difficult life In a 
sense wc do not need it The true expression of the man 
is secured in immortal verse* Nor docs he need to be 
vindicated against accusers as lias l>ecn the hapless lot 
of many in similar case* No one has brought charges 
against Francis Thompson The biographer does not 
need to be an advocate He lias the facts to tell us, 
and they speak for themselves, so that lus own tranquil 
and merciful view of the fallings and risings in Thomp- 
son’s career will be accepted by all readers While 
Mr Mcynell’s style is generally to be commended for 
its reserve and self-command, there are passages which 

* “ The lafo of Francis Thompson " By Everard Meynell 
158 net (Bums ft Oates ) 


do nut yield their significance to a first reading This 
obscurity was perliajjs unavoidable A life like Thomp- 
son's raises problems to which there is no easy answer — * 
to which perhaps there is no answer at all 

In the early chapters we are told of his birth at Preston 
m 1:859 Ho was the son of a medical man in that town, 
and his parents had become converts to the Roman 
Catholic Church He was sent in due course to Ushaw to 
prepare for the priesthood. Lafcadio Hearn had been 
before him, and Henry Patmore, who lived to write some 
exquisite things, was his companion. He was a delicate, 
melancholy, book-loving tx>y, much engrossed m his own 
spiritual welfare But his absent-mindedness and a 
certain curious indolence which made him ” always 
bchind-hand with punctual eve and m trouble with 
strict noon," disqualified him for the service of the Church. 
He was sent to Owen’s College at Manchester to learn 
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medicine, but he did not attend classes and could not 
pass examinations. His mother had given him a copy 
of De Quincey's Confessions, and Thompson took to 
opium. He maintained, and his biographer partly 
Agrees, that the effects of opium on his constitution 
were not wholly disastrous On the other hand, opium 
irresponsible for much of the misery and powerlessncss 
of his later life. He had another chance at Glasgow 
with similar results , he enlisted in the army , and in 
no long time he was on the 
p»vcanents of Oxford Street, 
without money, without 
friends, working at a boot- 
black stand and as a 
message-boy, as a seller of 
matches, living vacant and 
desperate days, poorly con- 
soled by his nightly doses 
of opium The way was 
■stony and sore to the feet, 
but lie was not without 
helpers, one in particular 

She passed -O brave, bad, 
lovingosl, tender tiling 1 
And of her own scant pit- 
tance did she give, 

That I might cat and live 

But the availing succour 
was found in 1887, when 
he sent his manusc npts to 

Alice and Wilfrid Mcyncll . - v7 - 

He said “ 1 was myself *■' ' 

virtually his pupil, and Ins 
wife's long before I knew 
lnm He has 111 my 
opinion -^an opinion of long 
standing — done more than 
any man of these latter rST/V ' 

days to educate 1 1n > r. . — 4- — 

Catholic literary opinion 9 ' 

Here may he noted 1 10,11 a ,lriw,,,B by thc Hon 

t , . From "I Ifr of 1 rands. Thompson 

the singular and almost 

unique patience of Francis Thompson He is not the 
first man of genius who fell into wild ways of living, 
but these did not lead him to hate ami abuse his fellow- 
men The natiir.il revolt th.it is stirred by the sense 
■of neglected merit, and the sight of good fortune, falling 
to the lot of the despicable, is hardly to be traced in the 
Tecord of Thompson's experiences lie was not tor- 
mented as Savage and Poe were tormented by a burning 
sense of injustice He remained lovable in the severest 
trials, and notwithstanding lus weaknesses those who 
really knew him were convinced that 111 thc end he was 



produced prose that will stand with his poetry. But I 
cannot think that he really possessed thc faculty of writing 
musical prose Perhaps this gift is bom and not acquired 
by labour and study, however it may be unproved 
Mr Evcranl Meynell recounts the years during which 
Thompson bled and wrote for mankind His full 
recognition arrived somewhat tardily, but it was sure 
from thc first Thc immediate verdut that matters 
is the verdict of the few lie had thc Mcynells and 

( oventry Patmore, and the 
splendid appreciation, as 
it is justly called here, by 
j&vi Mr G arvin in T he Bookm an 

of March, 1897, and before 
the end came he was num- 
bered w'ltli his true peers 
Hardly once in a hundred 
years do we find the fire, 
the stress, the unction along 
with the personal religious 
simplicity, which place a 
man among thc supreme 
r.Ltholic poets He was a 
dreamer to the end Con- 
\ enaction was an almost 
impossible c I tort to lnm 
He bad no possessions, and 
he had no home " AH 
that he left at his death 
was a tin box of refuse— 
t 7 pipes that would not 

* draw', unopened letters, a 
spirit lamp without wick, 
pens that would not 
write At no time did 
lie possess a bookcase, nor 
suihcient Ixioks to crowd 
the slenderest shelf " lie 
lived till IQ07, but wrote 
Francis Thompson. no poems for years before. 

His magnificent work was 
U 11 (B ' * ° atM> done, ami it may well be that 

no substantial addition w\is possible I11 the pages he 
has left behind him e have enough He did not live 
till thc glories of 1 . st\h developed into tricks or 
hardened into mannerism 

One word must be said about the cver-to-bc-remem- 
bered friendship between Thompson and W M and A. M 
W M’s countless benefactions, endless patience and 
genial counsel were not the easy gifts of a millionaire 
Of A M what shall we say * It is told in the memoir of 
Sister Dora that one night a fine healthy young man 
was brought into thc hospital w r ith his arm tom by a 


II (B % & Oates) 


good man, though never wholly victorious over his 
temptations, and never settling down quite steadfastly 
into a happy mode of living 

He was most fortunate in thc friends who afterwards 
and to the last did their very utmost to protect and 
regulate Ins life They perceived that he was essentially 
a Catholic mystic It was necessary for him to do his 
share of drudgery, but this came in a comparatively 
easy way— the writing of reviews for The Academy and 
The Athenaum This, however, was not his true business 
He did it as well as most, and in his essay on Shelley he 


machine, and the doctor said it must be amputated at 
once Sister Dora declared ->he could save it if he would 
let her try He told her she was mad, but if she chose 
to be responsible she must have her way She did save 
the ami which w r as always thenceforth called " Sister's 
arm 99 Years after when she was very ill thc joung man 
walked over every Sunday eleven miles to ask for her 
When the servant answered lus vigorous pull at the 
hospital bell, he asked " How's Sister * 99 and having 
got his answer said “ Tell her that it is her arm that rang 
the bell 99 It was A M.'s arm that rang the golden bell. 
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MR. KIPLING'S VERSES.* 

Bv Pl KCLVAL GIBBON 


A NYONE might have guessed, though 1 know of no 
one who did, that the snatih of song 111 1 Pink 
of Pook’s Hill,” beginning “When T K ft Ron it foi 
Lalage’s sake.” must have .l context .uid .1 continuation . 
it was impossible tli.it Mi killing having mod* sn 
happy a beginning, should break oft vvheie the ( iiituuoii 
did and leave it incomplete All these y ears the full 
version of it has lain “ among his papers ”, it appears 
at last m a v* ume which has stiangely the an of ha\ mg 
been compiler by a litoi ai \ exteutm rathei than In 
Mr Kipling hn .sdf As the prefatory note* states, the 
volume rontain- piactnallv .ill the versts and diaptei- 
headnigs scat loud tluough Mr Kipling’s books and 
among than are some vvlmli, one fft Is, might have 
been suffered to remain unresurret ted, if only for the 
sake of Ihe poor figure they make in company with lus 
more recent and felicitous work For an example, “ I he 
Sack of the Gods,” from "The Naulahka,” belongs to 
those dark ages in which Mr Kipling could write 

" Dust of the stars was under our feet, glitter of stars 
above — 

Wrecks of our wrath dropped reeling down .ls wc fought 
and we spurned and we strove 
Worlds upon worlds we tossed aside, and scattcicd them 
to and fro, 

The night that we stormed Valhalla, a million years 
ago I ” 

Mr Kipling's later books, notably " Puck of Pook’s 
Hill ” and " Rewards of Fairies,” have been the 01 l.lsioii 
of much \erse , most of it is line and the l^st is above 
praise Here Mr Kipling’s patriotism is mellowed to 
a genuine and \try beautiful love of England, the very 
earth of her fabric and the green upon the face of hei 
His wonderful knack of knowledge, which before nciw 
has evidenced itself in a rather noticeable omniscience, 
soltens itself to a wise and sympathetic comprehension 
of life as it is shaped and guided In «ts environment of 
down land and sea shuic It is not only that he knows 
the mere history of Ihe south country, with names and 
dates in singula* completeness , lie knows, and tells with 
ecstasy, what the south country folk say and think .and 
feel, he can con\e\ into his \erxe the nulody that 
is m the Kent anrl Sussex tongue In “A '1 lirce Pail 
Song,” In makes not foi the lust tune, his confession 

" I 'v c buncd my lic.irt in a (< rny hill, 

Lwix’ a hdille low sliaw an* a great high gill 
Oli hop-buic. y.ilhi fin 1 wood-smoke blue, 

I reckon you’ll Jtip hir middling true 1 

I'\e gnui m\ soul to the Southdown grass, 

\nd shocp-bclls tinkled wlvrc you pass 
Oh Firlc an' I bidding an’ sails sea, 

I reckon \ou keep my soul foi me 1 " 

What is peculiar to Mr Kipling s manner of seeing 
things — and certainly his readers are tlie ruber for it - 
is the fact that he has apparently not taken either the 
little low r sliaw nor the great high gill at their mere fare 
value , he is very much aware that they were there Jong 
* “ Songs from Books " By Etudyard Kipling 6s (Macmillan ) 


ago and served 111 their time as semerv to great or lit lie 
dtaina That appears even inoic clearly in “ Puck’s 

1ln fo Mile i.iL steals 
Into the n ik wo »ds f 1 * 

O lh.it w is w lieiu hewed tlu 

lluit lulled to J ral.ilg.il 
See voii the dimpled track tli.il mu 
YU hollow IliKHigh the wheat * 

<J that when they hauled the 
I hat siiioIl King Philip’s licet 

Sec v on oin stdl\ woods ol oak 
\iul the dioad ditch Inside* 

() (hat was whole the Saxon ^ broke 
On tlu day tint llaiolil died” 

The poems which are antiquarian, whether in their 
setting or their subject, are m general admirable " Eddi’s 
Service,” " A Smuggler's Song,” “ A St Helena Lullaby/* 
" Brookland Road,” " Cold Iron," " The Looking- 
Glass,” and " Poor Honest Men,” show the author at 
his strongest, in that fortunate vein which appeals with 
an eqii.il sureness to l>oth adults and children I had 
hoped to hnd, among verses which appeared in the first 
place singly and are here completed a fragment which 
promised to be a worthy- companion to “ A Smuggler’s 
Song” — I mean “ Tclscombc Tye ’ from "Brother 
Squaretoes ” 

” The moon she shined on lrlscomlx Tyc, 

On \\ ls< ombe J ye at night it w is 
She saw the smugglers riding by, 

A vciy pietty sight it was 

three Dunkirk boats was standing 111 — ” 

\nd then it ended, and there, appaiently, it is to 
end A pity 1 

It is notcwoithy that Mr Kipling, when he writes 
prose has only one manner , but when lie writes verse, 
In lias many 1 have enumerated above several poems 
of real charm which illustrate most happily* one side of 
his talent , 111 su< h poems .is " 1 hc^W.iv tluough the 
Woods ” and " A < harm ” lie shows another facet of it 
Versatility 111 any ait is a dangcious quality, if only 
thai it engenders the suspiuon of cntics , but theie is 
more than versatility in the gift that enables Mr Kipling 
to turn from wilting Ins delightful ' Smuggler’s Song” 
to smg his ” ( uckoo Song ” or pusenbe “ A Charm ” 
sue 1 i .ls tins 

lake of English llowers these - 
Spnng’s full- laced primroses, 

Su annex's wild wide- hearted rose. 

Autumn’s* wall-dower of the close. 

And, th\ darkness to illume. 

Winter’s hee-thronged ivy-bloom 
Seek and serve them where they bide 
From C .mil Irmas to ( hnstmos-tide 
For these simples, used aright. 

Can restore a failing sight 

These shall cleanse and pturify 
Webbed and lnwanl-turning eye. 

These shall show thee treasure hid. 

Thy familiar fields amid , 

And reveal (which is thy need) 

Every man a King indeed. 
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The wide circle of Mr Kipling’s readers and admirers 
will welcome this book, and not the less cordially be- 
cause it sounds echoes from the day* of the <f Plain 
Tales.” Much that it contains is slight and unimportant , 


a little is actually poor , the rest is so excellent that it 
should have had a volume to itself, to take its place 
on one's shelves at the tail of the Kipling row whu h 
can never lengthen too rapidly 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 

By Chari its G D RoutKib 


I F there be one man, suite St Francis of Assisi, 
whom all the kindreds of the wild have cause 
to bless, it is Ernest Thompson Scton It is he who 
is chiefly responsible for the vogue of the modern 
" Animal Story ” The effect of the modern animal 
story has been to persuade people that the wild t reatures 
are of interest m their personalities, m their psychology, 
and not merely as things to be* shot or put in shows 
This has resulted in a more sympathetic and under- 
standingly humane attitude toward our inarticulate kin 
When I credit the vogue of the modem animal storv 
to Ernest Seton, T am not unmindful needless to say, 
of the inimitable Mowgh But those unri\ ailed creations 
of Kipling’s arc, obviously, of quite another specie*. 
They derive from the old fabliaux and from the folk-lore 
tales Their natural history may be sound enough, 
as far as it goes, but it is incidental, and concerns us 
only so far as it helps along the stoiy The tales of 
Seton and his disc lplcs, on the other hand, clem e direct I v 
from the work of such 
dost* and loving oliscr- 
vers of n at 11 re as 
Ric hard Jeffries and 
John Burroughs They 
aim to carefully 

observe* tact lint to 
give it wider currency 
and more concrete per- 
sonal interest, they pre 
sent it m the form of 
fiction They indi\ id- 
uahsc the bird, beast, 
fish, or insect with whit li 
they deal But. unlike 
the old fabliaux and 
their kind, they are 
careful not to Tfiumanise 
their subjects They 
are either fragments of 
animal biography, 01 
they are formally de- 
veloped nouvelles, each 
with a central figure, 
about which gather the 
e xperiences which 
observation has shown 
appropriate to its kind 
On the material side 
such nature stones are 
fact disguised as fiction 
But there is another 
side to these stones, and 
it is the pre-eminently 
distinctive side. They 


aim alx>ve all to get at the psychology of then subjects 
They T are not content to deal with the skins of the wild 
(‘reatures, but they seek to get inside* those skins I*rom 
observed actions they strive to deduce motives and 
emotions 1 hey arc based on the c onvic tion shared by 
practically all experienced hunters and successful keepers 
or larnersof animals, and denied chiefly by c losel theonsers 
— fh.il there an animal psychology 7 The old animal 
stories, if they w f ent beyond meie external incident or 
adventure, simply humanised their subjects, .escribing 
emotions and motives that would be proper, in like cir- 
cumstances, to human beings Seton has taught us to 
expect, in the animal story, a psychology immeasurably 
simpler to Ik* sure*, than th.it of man, a jinvc hology to the 
last degice limited indeed, but none the* less real and 
worthy of investigation lie spurns the theory that all 
animal life lielow the human plane is the blind and 
helpless slave of rellox a« lion 

As spokesman of the maituulatc kindreds, Ernest 

Seton is uiiiqiielv quali- 
tied He approaches 
them from so many 
points He knows them 
in so many v\ avs And 
he is untainted b\ that 
excess of sentimentality 
towards them which too 
often jierverls the \icw 
of the sv inpat he t ic 
natuic-lo\ or As a 
country 7 boy 111 Canada 
he began tin 11 at quaint- 
ante vciy carlv and 
found it so much to Ins 
tasti that he has been 
following it up and ex- 
tending it diligently 
evei since lie is an 
expert with gun, trap, 
and 1 amcra ( unmng 
as an Indian to unracel 
the tangled tiails, anil 
patient as a lvnx in 
watching he has been 
able to spy upon the 
wild things when they 7 
least sus] led it and 
>0 get at tin* intimate 
side of Ilitii h\<s He 
lias wc'M more than 
othei nun And he has 
seen with such discrim- 
inating, accurate, and 
conscientious eyes, that 



“ They all rushed under It like a lot of little plge.*' 

From 11 The Autobiography of a Griszly by truest Thompson Seton 
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1 should be indined to doubt the evidence of 
my own eyes, if I found it conflicting with 
that of his I might, perhaps, join issue with 
him in a matter of the psychology at work 
behind the facts , but its to the facts them- 
selves, gathered by his own observation, I , ' 

would never regard them as open to question ** 

« Having gained, as hunter and naturalist, 
so close an acquaintance with the creatures 
of the wilderness, Scton’s lirst thought was 
to depict them as a painter, as a draughtsman 
In the classrooms of the Koval Ac ulemy he 
trained lus native aptitude for the bnish and 
the pencil, and lx came a skilful artist need- 
less to say, not of the Post -1 mprt Zionist 
school There is never any likelihood for 
instance, c*f one of Seton’s gii/zliox b* mg 
mistaken for a view of St Paul's 111 a l.uuv 
sum isc I Ik product of lus pencil is ahvavs Photo h *J 
so definitely and distinctively what it sets Vmm “ 
out to Ik, that the most austcic of scientific 
naturalists ma\ accept it as a lalxd At the same time 
we natuie-lo\c is, who cate more alMuit the jHisonal 
tliarac tenstics of a 1 KMSt than about the munlier and 
< ontiguiation of his molars, arc* given that intimate 
individual touch which wc rue dwa\s seeking 

Put when Kmc si Seton umUitook to conve\ his 
nth knowledge and line enthusiasm, he* found he had 
much mote to say than biusli .md jkuk il could expicss 
His own pictures diove hun to wilting about the 111 
With the true instinct of the slorv-telki, lus funds of 
authentic and verified maternal fall naliirallv into the' 
form of iution 1 lit* lesult was that fre^li, vital book 
44 Wild Annuals 1 Have Known ” To the uedit of the 
populai taste be it said this pie-uiiiiicullv sane and 
coviMiic ing hook v\oii instant I\ .1 success as emphatic 
as tliat of the 1 most sensational novel It was no mere 
41 lxiom " sin c ess how 1 \ 1 1 but an endining one Ills 
other books m the same vein drove home the tiiumph , 
and the mode in Natuu talc was established 111 a popu- 
lantv which neilhei tiavestv nor attack h.is been able 
to undermine 
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Photo Uy Jt hn howu 
From “ Wild Viii 


Bull E1K Charging. 

loiiipson vton, which Messrs 



Photo by h T Scion 

Iran Mr Ernest Thompson Si ton's new bunk 


1 Wild Animals at Home * 


Hut to the tcmjK lament of this vigorous nature-lover 
even the pen and the jxmcil togithei did not seoir to 
1 lifer outlet enough He had mimetic and dramatic 
lacultv a powerful md flexible voice accustomed to 
can v mg ai loss the wooded v allev^ and the gift of telling 
a slorv vivicUv bead* the camj>-lne Ihese gifts he im- 
pressed to the task ot mtcrpielmg his shv wilderness 
Inends to tin public He went on the lecture, platfonn , 
and hunched* of thousands who had l»ceii left cold bv 
the printed page weie leached and loused to intciest 
bv lus magnetic peisouahtv With his tall lithe form, 
sinew \ fiom mile li following of the tiails, his kail and 
swarthy hue, lus wavy black hau worn rathei longer 
than convention picsmhes lus dark and w ate Id ul eyes. 
Ills head held somewhat up as it to siull the air and 
seanli the hillsides he looks Ins part as interpreter of 
the wilds And when he adds to the com me mg force of 
Ins narration Ins amazingly accurate nunneries, iepro- 
ducing the calls ot the beasts the pipings ancl the cries 
of buds. thesjK'JI is so strong that the lights and the intent 
audience fade away, ancl once more* one goes furtively 
with alert eve's and lestrained breath, through 
the' tiansparent but confusing shadows of the 
ancient forest 

In this bnc'f note f have c ontemed myself 
exeusively with s< ton's work as interpreter 
of the animal woild to the world of men 
Re cause of this work of lus, men everywhere 
arc glowing more considerate of their 
feathered 01 fom-foot kin But his whole- 
some ac tivitics are bv 110 means limited to 
this one field, broad as it is Himself in- 
corrigibly a Imy, lus understanding of boys 
and lus enthusiasm about them led luni to 
a novel venture lie bethought him that 
innate in the heart of the natural boy was 
the desire to play Indian He felt- and I 
^ think most of us will agree with him — that 
the boy could hardly be better employed, 
when not learning arithmetic and Latin 
verbs Upon this theory lie founded the 
Gray Wolf. * ^on Indians/' an organisation to promote 
the art of " camping out," to spread the cult 
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of wild life It i aught scouting, trailing, swimming, 
canoeing, and courage, insight, truth, endurance It 
found its material wherever boys were boys It spread , 
and it formed the foundation of one of the most virile 
and admirable movements of modem days— the Boy 
Scout movement— of which, in Amenca, Seton is 


naturally the inspiring influence. When the effect of 
tins movement begins to manifest itself, as it must, m 
the finer, more unselfish, and more robust ideals of man- 
hood of the generation now maturing, it seems to me 
that tl^ kindreds of men, no less than the kindreds of 
the wild, will have reason to be grateful to Ernest Seton. 


THE COLOUR OF CHRISTMAS. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


By A Si John Adcock. 


S TRICTLY speaking, every good Ixxik is a Christmas 
Book For example, here is the new complete 
edition of Tennyson . 1 * * edited with a memoir by llallam. 
Lord Tennyson, and annotated with tin poet’s own 
notes , and here, too, aic the Oxford Pi ess Shakes 
pearc *, illustrated with three portraits and numerous 
black-and-white reproductions of famous paintings , 
and an excellent and marvellously cheap re-issue of Mr 
Wheatley s edition of Pepy’s Diary ■*, in eight volumes 
the only xatisfactoiy edition yet published of one ot the 
most curiously List mating Diaries ever written Who 
that caics for books could wish, at any time of the 
year, for bettei gifts than these * Nevertheless, it has 
ionic alxml b\ a sort of 
natural evolution in the 
publishing world that the re 
is a special typo of volume 
which is regal ded as the 
essential’s Ihnstinas Book 
It may lx* an old lniok with 
new illustrations , oi old 
illustrations with a new lx>ok 
written about them, or 
both Ixjok. and picture's rria\ 
be new But it must be 
tastefully bound , beauli 
fully prcxluced , the illus- 
trations must have real 
artistic value, and for pre- 
ference they must be printed 
in colour Every ( hristmas 
offers such books to us in sue h 
nch plenty that we who are 
general readers are touched 
for the tune with Stcven- 
Scmian bliss and move, 
through our book-world 

1 11 The Works uf Tennyson ” 

With Notes by the Author 

Edited by Hallam, Lord Tenny- 

son xob. 6d net (MacmiUan ) 

■ " The Complete Works of 

Shakespeare " Edited, with 

glossary, by W J Craig 6d 

net (Oxford Press ) 


feeling it is so full of a number of things that we ought to 
lie — and probably wc arc* — as happy as kings For there 
is not only beauty to choose from, there is such an 
almost liewildenng variety of it, that it is impossible 
to believe then* exists a man of such unique taste in 
literature that no 011c among Lius multitude of Christmas 
books can apjieal to him and give lam pleasure The 
most studious, serious-minded person must at least be 
delighted with the Butisli Empiie Universities Modem 
English Dictionary 4 * * * * , with its coloured plates and 
monotones, its duograph chart* and maps In addition 
to its enormous list of words and delinitions, it furnishes 
special glossaries by ^porting and other experts, articles 

oil 11 Gicat English Writers," 
by S11 A 1 yuillcr-Couch," 
on "Versification and Pro- 
sod\," by Piufessor Saints- 
hury, on " i he Oiigm and 
Ilistiuy of Dictionaries," by 
Dr Fostei Watson, on 
" the Dictionary as an 
Educational lsuflur,” by bir 
| amt's Vovall, oil the Origin 
and Development of the 
English language, on the 
British Kuipiic, and on 
divcis others subjects -all 
which serve to make it at 
once .1 work of icfcrence and 
a book you can read for 
pleasure as well as instruc- 
tion After all, though, who 
can with safety say that a 
Dictionary' is best suited to 
the most studious of readers, 
when obviously it is the 
least studious that are most 
m need of it ? On the same 
principal 1 would not recom- 
mend this sumptuous and 
finely illustrated edition of 
Mr. E V Lucas's already 
classical anthology, " The 



Cymbellne. 

From •• Thr Complete Works of Sh mfsp* *»n , IUmtratiil (Oxford Pre**). 


a “The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys ” Edited, with additions, 
by Henry B. WhMtlay. 8 Vole 
netaush (G Bell ft Sons ) 


At t III St fxk VI. Wale* Before ike Caw of Belarhis. 

Imogen ism (jo^i clothe t) , . Ho * Who '■ bore? 

II any thing that's cml, speak , it savage, 

Take or lend Ho 1 No answer? Thou I’ll enter 


4 "'I he British Empire Uni- 
versities Modem English Dic- 
tionary " 209 (Syndicate 

Publishing Co ) 
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Open Road/ * 1 * * * * * 7 * 
exclusively or 
even especially 
to those who 
love the broad 
highway and 
the wind on 
the heath In 
its earlier form 
it was in every 
sense “ a book 
for wayfarers/* 
as Mr Lucas 
calls it, but no 
wayfarer could 
lit this splen- 
didly large 
volume into 
his pocket, foi 
it is as big as 
a knapsack. 
which is <1 just 

recogn 1 t 1 O n 1 ruin " A Siiiiiiu<‘r m Skvr, 

that it is not 

meant for the carnal tramp only, but also for the tramp 
in spirit, and to sit by the fire and revel m this joyous 
breeziest collection of good poems is as healthful and 
tonic a thing as a walk of many miles and. moreover 
leaves you untired at the 
finish 

For all who are sus- 
ceptible to the lure of 
the road, and also for 
those who are contented 
to stay at home and road 
of the places it runs to, 
and for that happy, 
active section of the com- 
munity that loves to 
work m gardens, or to 
study the life of the woods 
and fields, here are several 
books next on iny list 
that were made for tlieir 
enjoyment You may not 
agree with Mr Forbes 
Gray m his mtroduc tion 
to "A Summer in Sk\c/* # 
that Alexander Smith's 
memory is " kept green 
by this one book " but, 
much as yon might like 
to, 3011 cannot tiuthfully 
deny that it lias proved 
the most popular of Ins 
works Its prose is the 
nervous, imagmatn e 
prose of his " Dicain- 

• "The Open Road ' 

Compiled by £ V Lucas 
Illustrated m Colour by 
Claude A Shepperson 21s 
net (Methuen ) 

• " A bummer in Skye." 

Illustrations in Colour by "j 

John Blair 58 net (Nimmo) ta « Hoof and daw." by c 


thorpe M , lasr 



pen-picture of 
Edinburgh 
that even* 
"i Stevenson 
has scarcely* 
equalled, and 
when in its. 
leisurely, graci- 
ously discur- 

sive fashion it 
has landed you 
in Skye, it de- 
scribes the- 
place in such 
fashion that 
grow 

realise all the 
beauty and 
Cucbullin Hills, SRye. strange charm 

1 rum " A Siiniin^r hi Skvr," by Alexander Smrli (Nimmo). of that W1 1 d 

island while 

you are becoming vividly acquainted with the out- 
ward as pet t of its pl.u es and people Only a poet 

could have written such a guule-l>ook, and it is very 

high praise to say that Mr John Blair’s colour 

pictures are worthy of 
standing here beside the 
prose of Alexander Smith. 
Mr Reginald Farrer takes 
you farther afield in " The 
Dolomites/** toa stranger, 
more wonderful country 
that lies like a vast garden 
among the Alps of South 
Tyrol He gives you all 
the practical information 
you require for the 
journey, describes the 
passes and valleys, the 
\ illagcs and villagers, and 
the luxuriant blossom 
and bloom that make 
this mountainous region 
a very wonderland of 
fragrance and living 
colour, and describes 
them with rcmuiiscent 
enjoyment and a prac- 
tised cunning that make 
picturesque and attrac- 
tive reading Out on 
the Alps, but on a 
very different part of 
them, you find your- 
self again m Mr Ben- 
son's 14 Winter Sports m 


" The Shamble* of the Plaln. H j 

Pram « Hoof and daw,” by C G D Roberts (Ward, Lock) 


7 “The Dolomites.’* 
Painted by £ Harrison 
Compton Described by 
Reginald Farrar. 7a Gd net. 
(A St C. Black ) 
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'£ Switzerland, a charmingly written;'', weU-infoimed, 

high A^fatis^pteasm Mmi' Xt U written so well, with 
*uch Jpwwtedge and gusto and genial humour that, as 
with Lucas’s “ Open Road/’ to stop at home and read 
it is almost as invigorating as going to Switzerland and 
skating and curling and toboganmng like the strenuous 
people in Mr. Fleming Williams’s illustrations “ The 
Land of the Blue Poppy ,f# lies in Eastern Tibet , it is a 
land of flowers, like the Dolomites (the blue poppy 
being that from which opium is made), and Mr Kingdon 
travelled through it 
with a naturalist's 
eye for its plants 
and trees as well as 
a wide-open ordin- 
ary human eye for 
whatever of mortal 
interest he passed 
by the way It is 
a fascinating travel 
book, whether you 

go to it as a student . 

that^they surest j ^ 

Lynam gives us the Jit 

Jog of another of his __ r „ 

cruises in Blue 

Dragon II ,the yacht that took lnm on the voyage that lie 
described m that other breezy volume, “ Tlic Log of the 
Bluc^Dragon II. in Orkney and Shetland ” If you have 
read that I need say nothing more of this than that it is 
vivid and high-spinted and as variously entertaining as 
its predecessor If you are yet a stranger to Mr Lynam ’s 






To Norway inil l\w Norlli Caj 


dogs, then I recommend you to make haste and repair 
your fault by reading “ To Norway and the North Cape." 
It is as unconventionil a travel boolr as hsi: Lynam is 
an unconventional traveller. He conducts you round 
the capes and through the fjords of Norway, and writes of 
his experiences in the blithest of spirits and with the 
quaintest touches of humour The sketches and maps, 
the photographs and water-colour paintings, with which 
the book is illustrated, add considerably to the brightness 
and the interest of it 

Or if Norway and Switzerland arc too wintry for you 
even to read alxiut by the fireside and you arc for letting 

your imagination 
not m the golden 
warmth and gor- 
geous c olounng of 

A the Great Mug- 

f to have been dc- 

on the pattern of 
the Moslem Para- 
J* (lise pu tured in the 

j; # iareful and inter- 

J 7 famous 

- pail m the history 

^ loom large in the 

V tffrV memory and lmagi- 
nation of the Indian 

1 Xii ' u,l k* e s ^^ es “ 

designs that are 
L gloriously okl m the 

land of the Mughals, 
I but would be new if 

elf v some modification 

^&Bi of them could be 

into our 
o\v 11 country There 
/ci HE.T lrs * are sixteen beautiful 

n (Sidgwlck & Jac 

reproductions of 
w atcr-< olour draw ings by the author, a number of garden 
plans, and repioduitions from photographs of Muglial 
paintings and specimens of Mughal handicraft 
With the new and charmingly illustrated edition of 
that delightfully written book M The Roll of tlic Sea- 
sons, * ,li we arc at home again among the familiar 


Light Airs. 


n (Sidgwlck & Jac 


• 11 Winter Sports in Switzerland 11 By E F Benson. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour by C Fleming Williams, and 47 from 
Photographs by Mrs Aubrey le Blond 15s net (Geo Allen 
a Co ). 

* " The Land of the Blue Poppy " By F Kingdon Ward 
Illustrated with Photographs 12s net (Cambridge Press.) 

19 "To Norway and the North Cape in Blm Dragon II ” 
By C. C Lynam Illustrated in Colour and with Photographs, 
Sketches and Maps 6s. not (Sidgwlck ft Jackson ) 


changing scenes of our English year , and at home we 
are still, and in English gardens with Mr II H Thomas's 

11 " Gardens of the Great Mughals " By C M Vilhen 
Stuart With 40 Full-page I llubt rations, 16 of them m Colour, 
and 8 Ground Plans 12s* 6d net (A ft C Black ) 

11 ■■ The Roll of the Seasons " By G G Desmond With 
12 Illustrations in Colour Os (Duckworth ) 
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"Rose Book/' 18 and Mr 
Walter F. Wright's " Garden 
Trees and Shrubs,” 14 two in 
valuable books of garden 
lore that should be on the 
shelves of every gardener, 
amateur and professional 
The paintings of different 
classes of roses in Mr 1 homas’s 
volume are a joy to the eye , 
and if 1 refrain fiom saving 
much of Miss Beatrice Parsons* 
exquisite painting of the 
Double White ( licery, of Mr 
A C Wyatt’s of the ( lem.itis 
in "Garden 'frees and 
Shrubs '* it is because where 
all are so good it might seem 
invidious to single out this 
or that for special praise 
From these about gardens 
we pass by an easy transi- 
tion to a book about British 
birds, the first volume of 
"The Bodley Head Natural 
History/' 1- byE D Cuming, 
which has in J A. Shepherd 
its ideal illustrator Mr 



Charles Dickens 
(sited sbout SO). 

From a hitherto on llahecl photograph) 

« of Charles Dicker by Farcy Fitzgerald (Airowsmlth) 


his sketches a general im- 
pression of the characters and 
appearance of the birds than 
to make them* scientifically 
accurate, and his deft, 
impressionistic method pre- 
sents them, m all their simple 
grac c and pretty quaintnesses, 
exactly as they look to the 
eye of the unsophisticated 
observer. Mr Cuming is 
of necessity scientifically 
accurate, but he carries his 
knowledge lightly, and his 
chapters on the manners, 
habits and characteristics of 
many varieties of our 
British song-birds are written 
with a clarity and simplicity 
that greatly increase the 
value of a concise and emi- 
nently well-informed work by 
making it delightfully read- 
able He is devoting a 
second volume m the senes 
to a continuation of his 
studies of bird life, and in 
later volumes will deal with 


Shepherd has nghtly lieen more concerned to get into the birds of prey and the general wild animal life of our 


w "The Hose Book" By H II Thomas Assisted by 
Walter Kaslea With 8 Colour Photographs by H Essen high 
Corke, and 64 Half-Tone 6s net (Cassoll ) 

** "Garden Trees and Shrubs" By Walter F W right 
Illustrated in Colour 12s fid net (Headley Bros ) 

» "The Bodley Head Natural History " By K O Cuming 
With Illustrations by J A Shepherd Vol I British Birds 
as net (John Lane ) 


countrysides One must say a word on the production 
of these volumes Mr Shepherd’s illustrations are 
largely decorative , there are a few full-page pictures, 
but for the most part his birds pen h and hop and fly 
round the margins of the letterpress, and both as pre- 
sentations of bird character and as decorative art they 
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,#i Oh, have mercy, good lady, and 
give me a drink of water/** 

{Jht CM Hi-art) 

/less \1 in awl tin Culil U« iri illuMi 11 ft 1 1 mluiRli 1111) 

racy inaiintr I lie adu.il " sale M is an impossible story, 
but one is forced lo .uinnt that alltr nvi ills iro 1 he nwrsi 
Love, liaie, passion, ami tragedy therein hml .1 place Bruce 
Davcntry's " sin M is lo he diplorcd, but Ins remorse proves him 
a fine character Lady I Uvontrv is .1 type society can dispense 
with Life al Caflogciii Mansions uith Margaret I islers’ rirclc 
lb full of delightful reminiscences 

(W F Robinson, Impmgton, Histon, Cambridge) 

A BOOKMAN'S I J 1 11 RS By Sir Wiiiiam Rom rtson 
Nil 01 1 (Hodder A Stoughton ) 

With the public at 1011 nf this collect ion of letters from the 
British II irklv, a larger public comes into its rightful heritage 
They rov« il a well-informed man of the world, ami yet more 
so a catholic man of the spirit 1 he reader will find plain opinions 
plainly stated, but all of weighty critical inijiort Hero is a 
entic full of knowledge, vet very generous without favour 
Those ossavs are in the dnect line of sane flunking, and make 
for health ( harles I amb would have said a different grace 


before each one , we can say, at least, 11 thank you 11 after each 
one 

(A. Kuan Clarke, 17, Liverpool Lawn, Ramsgate) 

1 HL PROMISED LAND Bv Mary Antin 
( lieinemann ) 

We can recall nothing more haunting in recent literature 
tlian this autobiography of a Russian Jewess, born thirty years 
ago 111 Polot/ in “ tlic Pale of Settlement,*’ and educated in the 
Boston Ghetto It is a human document, written from the 
heart, and therefore reaching the heart Her writing is tinged 
with wonder, for she has hardly yet got accubtomod to the fact 
lliat freedom is real in the I’romibcd T.and , but she writes 
joyous]), for she is in love with life The book abounds m 
1111 forgettable phrases, and in MeiSbonicr-likc sketches of life in 
Russia and America 

(Mrs John Adams, 23, Tanza. Road, Hampstead, N.W.) 

LOllbKblt’b HA R VLSI By 1 V I ocas (Methuen) 

A collection of essays, grave and gay, blit mostly gay, and all 

K ulsatmg with that sense of the beauty of the little things of 
fc which makes Mr I licas* work so attractive Here we gladly 
meet again many old fnends, with whom wo have chuckled in 
the jiages of Punt A, and there is an excellent article on the work 
of Mr George Morrow, whoso pictorial art 19 m spirit by no 
means unlike that of his apprecialor Both are loiterers m the 
byways of everyday life , and the harvest Mr Lucas lias reaped, 
if small , is npo and mellow 

(C Roy Price , Femleigh. Wellington, Somerset) 

Other good reviews have been sent in by Rose B * 
Froud (Southsca), J D I Waugh floddi ngt on), Mane K. 
Brown (Glasgow), Miss L Mugford (S Norwood), Mrs 
Sybilla Stirling (Glenfarg), if S Pndhnm (Portsmouth), 
MissM J Dobie (Chester), Dorothy R Robinson (Wilms- 
low), Miss E Webster (Bristol), M Blacklee (Barrow), 
D Lefcbure (Johannesburg), Kathleen Birch (Bcxhill), 
Mrs Jessop llulton (Worslcy), E J Martin (Sheffield), 
Mrs M Stevenson (Birmingham), W F Robinson (Cam- 
bridge), Bessie Eades (London, SW), M A. Newman 
(Bnghton), Lucy G Chamberlain (Llandudno), Maude S 
Carter (Bnghton), Frances A S Holbrow (Maidstone), 
E C Linn (Stoke Newington), Louie Noble (Leeds), 
(intrude M Ellwood (Gnmsby), F M Mount ford (East- 
bourne), M Grenc (Dublin), Edward Renny (London, 
S W ) # Nnla (Seven Kings), Euphemia Dalglnsh (I cith), 
Edgar Frere (London. SW),E Bates (Reigate), Annie 1 . 
Beal (Barrow), Rev R If May (Hebburn). Evelyn M. 
Abbott (Old Malton), J Brian Ffoulkes (Wort ester), 
Margaret B Walker (Grays), Marcella Whittaker (Dews- 
bury), Mary Chadwick (St Leonard Von*Sea), Miss J A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), Hilda Ridley (Buifalo, N.Y .USA), 

J Richard Ellaway (Basingstoke) 

V — The Prize of One Year's Suiiscrifiion to " The 
Bookman *' is awarded to Miss Constance 
Ursula Kerr, of The Manse, Dorlton, KSO, 
East Lothian. 


A MAN OF LETTERS.* 

By Francis Bkkllv 


T here i" ri drawing b\ Mr Max Bccrbofim of a 
sort of inverted Y.ilhalla, 111 which Mr Edmund 
Oossc is di^plaving to his old friend Stevenson the 
effigies of iimiunt living authors After dulv admiring 
the physiognomus o| Mi Shavv, Mr Wells and Mi 
Galsworthy R L ^ turns to his cu crone and asks, 
But wlieie an tin nu 11 of letters ? " Mr Beerbolmi 
if Ills si use 1 of 1 hai.Li U r h.id not forbidden the attribution 
of vaiutv whe re it was imt to be found might have drawn 
a stcjuel in which with hand on heart Mr Gnsse sub- 
mitted Ins own claims to his companion's consideration 
l'oi Mr Gosse, though the lefmncc bi>oks call J11111 

* ‘‘Collided I'ss iys of I dmumi Gosse" 1 Stvi ntecnlb 
Century Studies 11 , Gossip in a Library lit , Critical Kit- 
kats iv , I* ronrli Profiles Os net each (lieinemann) 


poc and critic is to be described, if anyone is, as a 
man of letters 

He is, therefore, as Mr Bcerbohm's picture implies, 
something of an anachronism Before that year of 
mourning, itjog, someone imagined Meredith and Swin- 
burne as exchanging greetings from two lofty hills, 
soht.iry but for one* another's proud company So 
fiom two hills of lesser height, though eminent enough 
and verdant for our pleasure, Mr Gosse and Mr Dobson 
< all to one another to-day, the' last of the men of letters 
Perhaps. I exaggerate There are those of a younger 
generation who may not inappropuately bear the desig- 
nation such as Whibley, Street and Seccombc But 
these arc scattered forces, with fame Iwlow their deserts. 
Of those most in the public eye none may be so 




- RUBAI Y A T or OMYR KHAY > 

M VII 

t* And if the Wmc \ou I'rnib, tht- Lip you jo* ss 

Lind in the Nothing .dl Thing t‘nd in Yt* 

Thou f jfu v while flivu art, Fhou ail hut uh»it 
, \ * "I hou •half b«* - Nothing 1 hou shall not hr les' 

*- {’ - 
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described, to call them sanitary inspectors would be at 
least as near the mark. But in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, there was a group of men as distinct, 
as closely related and as respected as the sociological 
dramatists of to-day, who were men of letters first if 
not last. The group comprised Stevenson, Henley, 
Lang, Dobson and Gosse A kindred spirit connects 
their very diverse works Four of them were the 
chief contributors to that famous anthology, * Ballades 
and Rondeaus," which was dedicated to the fifth They 
were linked by friendship The " Stevenson Letters " 
are the historical evidence of their bond 

When you try to imprison a man in a definition you 
will usually find that some stray link has escaped you 
Our label will not quite cover the multifarious activities 
of this quintet llenley, for instance, who was the' 
perfect man of letters -the man of letters of genius — 
in his essays, especially the longer ones, such as those on 
Bums and Ilazhtt, was also a great poet, which is an 
altogether bigger thing Stevenson was always near the 
type, never identified with it, and was getting farther 
from it as he grew older Lang vas the perfect man 
of letters, with additions , Mr Dobson, with limita- 
tions Hie one wandered into such extraneous fields 
as totcmism and psychical reseal cli and political lustorv, 
the other has kept himself too rigidly to a selected 
theme, too rigidly, that is, for our definition, though 
not for our delight 

There remains Mr Gosse, and lie, I think, 1 an wear the 
label we have assigned him with less reservation 
than any of his friends, perhaps with no lcser- 
vation at all llic man of loiters is one who 
though Ins pi unary impulse to write comes 
from books, is 110I t oik omed with Hit contents 
of books alone , but with the men who made 
them and with all tlial appertains to them - 
tlicirbindiiigs and illustrations, t lit ir publishers 
and critics, all the adventitious cucumstancts 
surrounding their birth and their career lie 
does not deal only with pure literature, |x>elrv 
and drama and iiction but with historic s and 
biographies and letters, even with suentitic 
and philosophical works that .in 1 suthcieiitly 
superannuated to be consign tl less for the 
sake of tlieir theories than for their manner It 
is not Ins aim to ext rat t essences or to apply 
critical canons He never loses sight of the 
author On tlic other hand, lie must ha\e 
books for a start ing-pomt , so that, while Ins 
criticism tends to become biographical, Ins 
biographies are mainly of those who w r nte 
He is not limited by a century ora country 
or a school, but by printed sheets between 
covers. He is learned, but no pedant 

Mr Gosse answers in every way to this des- 
cription He has, it is true, written poetry, but 
the man of letters, being interested m the craft 
of writing, nearly always does Like Lang’s and 
Dobson’s and most of Stevenson’s, Mr Gosse’s 
poetry is literary verse rather than tlic outpour- 
ings of a seer. It smells, with no unpleasant 
odour, of the lamp Nor is his criticism, like 
Swinburne's, that of a poet He has specialised, 
to a certain extent, in seventeenth century 


English literature, but in no way to the exclusion of earlier 
or later centuries or of foreign writers Only one of his 
books stands really apart But " Father and Son" is an 
exception to all but the laws of its own kind It is one 
of those books which lie inarticulate m the breast of 
cveiy man and, once in a while, get written Auto- 
biographies can only he compared with one another. 
Mr Gosso’s other prose liooks, whether full-length 
biographies or shorter studies, are all true to type 
Whether you like them better or worse 1 than purer 
criticism, depends on whether you are more mtercsted 
m absolute principles or lmm.in idiosyncrasies Mr 
Gosse has c\|>ounded Ins own preference 111 the preface 
to one of liis latest volumes, “ Portraits and Sketches" 
"It is less entertaining," he 1 there writes, " to dwell 
exclusively on the verses of a poet, or exclusively on the 
incidents of his life 1 , th.in to attempt the more compli- 
cated study of these elements 111 inter-relation to one 
another, as has been done, but only too rarely, in the 
best critical biographies M Paul Desjardins, in an 
amusing and illuminating phrase, speak* of ' la cine 
rnatograplue d’une abeille dans le mystcre cle la melli- 
fication ’ 1 his, I confess, is what 1 like 1 best in a literary 

biography, and it is wh.it I have attempted to produce 
To analyse the honey is one thing, and to dissect the 
bee another, but 1 find a special pleasure 111 watching 
him, myself unobserved, in tin 1 act of building up and 
filling the cells” When lie called a book "French 
i’icihles " Mr Gosse acknowledged himself aware of 



Princess Badoura. 

Frontispiece to “ Prior* mn (Ilodder ft Stoughton). 
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Sainte-Beuve His method has much in common with 
that of the great From h critic 
The four books under particular consideration here, 
" Seventeenth ( entury Studies," " Gossip in a Library” 
"Critical Kit-kats” and 11 French Profiles," fonn part 
of a welcome series of h\e reprinted yolumes of essays 
in uniform holdings, which is to be computed with 
" Portraits and Sketches " It is liistruc tive to contrast 
the first three 1 as examples of dilterent wa\s of approach 
ing the same centre through literatim*, Ihrough biblio- 
graphy, and through personaht\, the result 111 each cast* 
being a set of miniatures of men at their work " Seven- 
teenth Century Studies," as its title implies, has more 
unil> than the later volumes It is an attempt " to do 
for some of the rank and file of scycnteenth century 
literature what modem criticism has done 1 , on a much 
larger scale, for Shakespeare, Milton, and Dry den ” 
From the deniarc ation of lxmndaries, as well as from the 
overlapping chronological sequence of subjects and their 
careful selection, it is permissible to suppose 1 that the 
author also intended to paint, or rather to indicate by 
significant strokes, the features of a century In this 
he is not so successful as m his primary object Truth- 
fully to suggest a whole by the delineation of a part 
requires a mastery of impressionism which is alien to 
Mr. Gosse's methods Moreover, though the lessen 
writers treated may be typic al the greater ones, W ebster 
and Herrick and ( rashaw, stand unique not only above 
but in a chiierent air fiom the contemporaries who are 
ranked with them for historical convenience “ Seven- 
teenth Century Studies/’ therefore, is a linked rather 
than a fused whole Its part> arc c \i c lie lit , though one 
ma, ca\il line and there at a minor judgment, such as 
the 1 attribution of strength e\en in the comparative 
degree, to the charactei of Sir John Suckling In con- 
sidering tlns«. cssa\s one must remember— not as an 
excuse, but as an additional virtue tli.it when tlie\ 
wore writ tin, lx tween lhnt\ .uni forty yeais .igo, the 
seven lei nth century ]hh Is w 1 n lar less familial cu 
accessible Ilian tlicyan to-d.iy 1 >1 (.rosarl's I ilxmrs 
were only beginning and tin Must s Libian was not 
yet in existence Hicisi wonderful l\ris 1 s whom we 
pn/e so higlil\ wm loi the most pait in the limbo into 
which they had so promptly fallen Mr Gosse 1 lie re- 
form , was he re as in other In Ms a pmneu 

" (itissip in a 1 ibrary ’ -one wonder- if it was so 
called for the same ii.ison that William Humus entitled 
Ins books " \ FIi\ < ful of Honey " or ' \ H.uielful of 
Honeysuckles " display b its author as a bibhopuli He 
is y< ry humble about ins < olleclion, but, lliotigli lie m.iy 1 
be no Until, lie 1 cy Mildly lias vime verv pretty volumes 
Tin Duke of Dey-orshiu if lie lias .my feeling fe>r the 
Chatsy\orth tnasurc^ would probably be nimc im- 
pressed to lifer once nu»n lej Mix, that minor of 
our age* — by Mr Gosm s play books than by Ins joke's 
Here the librarian of the House of Lords, yyliose erudition 
must be an enormous boon to purs m search of orna- 
ments fur their oratory, chats yen pli.is.mily of his 
possessions, from (.linden’s " Britannia " to "'I he 
Shaving of Shagpat," adding literary cuticism and 
biographic al detail to Ion 1 of editions and state's 
" (ntical Kit-kats" has the particular interest of a 
book dealing largely with i>ersonahties known to its 
author In that respect it is comparable with “ Portraits 


and Sketches," though containing nothing so elalmrate 
as the chapter on Syyinburne in the later volume Mi 
Gosse WTites of his ac quaintanres with a jn^t admixture 
of retie (‘lice and frankness, and though he sometimes 
comes into collision y\ith the yicyys of otlicTs who arc 
equally well informed, Ins reading of a chaiacter is 
always entitled to rospet t \n attracts e dedu ation to 
Mr Hardy is a feat 111 1 of tins ^oY which must not be 
misled 

"French Profiles” is a mon important book than 
any of its pr» dec essors brain 1 lias done well to honour 
Mr Gosse, for he has written of Ik r literature with a 
knowledge almost uuriy ailed among bnglish critics 
Mr Symons has displayed a deeper sympathy with, and 
insight into, the work of a partnulai school of poets, 
but Mr Gossi’s yiews arc broadei and eyen on the 
Symbolists he writes, for mu whose tastes are con- 
fessedly classical and eunscnatiye, with understanding 
and something more than tolerance His essay on 
Mallarme evoked the admiration of that difficult poet 
himself, and that cm Albert Samam, who is not included 
in Mr Symons’s 11 Symbolist Movement," effectively 
introduces a delightful poet to English readers An 
obvious drawback to the book is its incompleteness. 
This is a shortcoming inevitable to all criticism of 
living writers, but heie wo h.iye it in an exaggerated 
form winch is not inevitable It is nine years since 
"French Profile's” was first published, hut Ah Gosse. 
beyond revising the paper on Mallarnii , and adding one 
on M Maurice Bands. clone little to bung it up- 
to-date TIk* apology in his new pn f.n e docs not do 
away with the di leitivmes-, uf a study ol Al \ 11.it ole 
France which t.Lkcs no accuint of ‘ Sui l.t Purre 
Blanche," " 1 /lle dcs IN lignins," 01 "Its Ihmx 1 nl 
Soil’ Still, these essays on modern y\rilers are ml el- 
ecting criticisms of the books ihey deal with and liaise 
devoted to earlic r write, r* slum Mi Gosse al his lust 

kadi of t hi si yohmus show-, the stmiglh and \\«ak- 
iiess of our man of hlhrs Ah (10-.se knows will hoyy 
to place .l wider lus y\mk and his e in mnst.inu s m 
proper n lat ion His sympathies ire cat hoi u Hi has 
helped many a foreign authoi to a healing in hngland 
Hi" judgments are for tin most pari sound He seems 
to h.iye read everything On the other hand, he is at 
tinns unduly timorous of the cueping of that which is 
not Meralure into the works ni an imaginative y\riter 
He. lays himself open to the 1 barge of being afraid of ideas 
1 bus he seems to lx little tlu teaching of Tolstoy, not as 
a philosophical opjxmcnl hut as a rather fussy guardian 
of the dignity of letters His care foi form, as exemplified 
in his very just criticism of Whitman (his own visit to 
whom is admirably described) is another matter, though 
his allied strictures on the younger generation arc too 
swe oping to he of much account Moreover, his tempera- 
ment is averse from, though his method dues not neces- 
sarily preclude 1 , that deep brooding ovc r art apart from its 
cirt umstam es, yvluc h is an essential, though not , perhaps, 
the only essential, of great criticism , so that his minia- 
tures, though like as far as they go, are apt to be rather 
superficial He accurately depicts the 1 broad aspect of 
Ins subject and even its less obvious features, but misses 
the finer shades But then, as we have said, he is not 
a distiller of essenc es but a man of letters , and of that 
admirable brotherhood a very excellent member 
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A BOOKMAN'S MEMORIES* 

By Thomas Sfccombe 


D O editors or publisher-* know what it is. T wonder, 
to receive from the clipper** really candid esti- 
mates of their work J Advertisement contractor and 
news propr bittcily of dit\ ot 

their breakfast tabic-* whenever they commit pen to 
paper It is a compliment, I think for the Editor of 
The Bookman to send me his latest work for full and 
free comment m lus (»wn magazine Does lie expet t me 
to deal faithfully willi it 111 the Palace of Truth 7 I he 
circumstances, it inti'll be admitted, are not particularly 
propitious for a slashing review* I he essayists’ doc trine 
on the subjee t seem** to me to 
err on the side of humanity 
“ Leave the bitter word un- 
spoken M " If you cannot say 
anything good, better leave 
the stuff alone ” It is wise 
at any rate to seek a better 
opportunity of offence than is 
presented by such a senes of 
book- kindly and fnendly- 
discursivc dissertations as are 
contained m " A Bookman’s 
Letters ” 

To pursue the comparatiy e 
method between the 
new yolume and its near 
kinsman, " The D.i\ Book of 
Claudius Cleat ” (which I liked 
well), the new book litis on 
the whole the acUantagc 
The goods are pnxluccd much 
more hind so inch the 
Iniiuoiu is not so piolific or 
so pionounicd , but l hei 1 ' is a 
niiei tone and a mellowness 
of touch declaring the author 
to be consummate in lus own 
sphere of Book Ranger and 
Book Rambler lie is \ei\ 
seldom dogmatic or aibitrarv 
Occasionally he takes an ultra-objec ti\e \iew of book-* 
literary problems - trying toanangc the lx*st hingiaph 
in order, or telling us on wii.it book we ought to e ommen 
■an author, and the proper w r av of initiatio \\ hen he 
’ talks in this way he c\as]K;rates me il delights of 
reading ought to be largely fortuitous 1 cmenanted 
blessings When I sec Boswell, Lockhait. Tievelyan, 
and (vaskell down 111 a short list of the* world’s biogiaphics 
for the million, I begin to doubt whelhei any ment can 
Tcsidc in them at all The author, foitunatel> , is seldom 
in this vein His four hundred and thirty pages afford 
a very rich miscellany to the omimorc among leaders 
Some of the contents are le views of special interest to 
anyone who has had transactions m th.it metier They 
often remind me of provisos one ought to have made, 
•aspects one ought to have considered, and things one 
would like to have said There are also literary debates, 

* 11 A Bookman’s Letters 11 By W Kobertson Nicoll js 6d 

not (Hodder.) 


that hardy ]>ercniual " Was Thackeray a cynic 7 ” for 
example, and " Why clid Shakespeare retire to Stiatford- 
upon Avon 7 ” There are a few , too few romantic 
stones stranger than fiction of the kind that Ihomas 
J lardy might lia\o transmuted into notivcUes or conics 
Some* may find the savour of the book to consist prin- 
cipally in its personal memories and reminiscences of 
such M>i|ores as Meredith, Lafcadio Hearn Masson, 
Dr (larnelt, (icorge (iissmg, and Mark Rutherford I 
was told that alter writing these Rutherfonliana (by 
fai the most solid contribution to a profoundly inter- 
esting subject that the world 
has yet seen), the author con- 
fessed to complete exhaustion, 
and admitted inability to 
pump up another smglc word 
on the subject This is inter- 
esting, because these recollec- 
tions betray no sign whatever 
of approaching the limit of the 
material They suggest rather 
c onsummate ease in producing 
samples — exemplary traits 
drawn more or less at hap- 
hazard f 1 0111 a wallet filled to 
piofusion The contrast be- 
tween the apparent and the 
leal suggests a point of some 
impoitance namely, that 
tlu journalist who know r s too 
1 nue h is apt to be lost There 
aie uin or two lwautiful frag- 
111 c 11 t s o l the vitae 
obsiiuontiH cirontm here, frag- 
ment which do more than 
jncjiio 1 he c unosity , they 
satisfy indeed a high ideal of 
ai lislu beauty -the" Romance 
of a Still Lite " thus deserves 
attention a** a 1 rally beautiful 
m oise I nt prose delineation 
it this knight has c <. impassion and a gentle- 
of to sutlic n nt to (cmjine up the still, small 
\oice in wlmh alone it may stil 1 lx* giyen us to hear 
about the lieasuic nl the humble 

(iood things mots happy hits .ire scattered about 
the* yoluine m 1 on^idei able piofusion "An old man 
once said to me 1 1 lia\c n°yei knoy\n any one lietter 
than myself, and 1 think yc*ry little of myself G V 
Siincox, handing back a laboured exercise (Latin Prose) 
to a pupil, and smiling “ Do vou smoke 7 " " Yc*s, 

sir" (expectantly) "Then yon can take this (chuck- 
ling) to light your ug.u " A lady at I ewes always had 
a chop at 2 p 111 and was waited on by her old butler, 
y\ho had lx*en m hei sen ice upyiards of thuty years 
One day as chop time approached the old man diopped 
dead, suddenly" While the othci sen ants weie hastily 
considering how to break the noy\s to their mistress, 
the bell yvas violently rung O11 a servant appearing, 
the old lady asked why the butler did not bring in her 
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chop On being told of his death, she merely said' 
“ That is no reason why I should be kept waiting. 
Isn't there any one else who can bring m my chop ? " 

Of Charles Lever (in his later years) it is said piquantly: 
u He was an expert in depression " This reminds one 
of the cautious epitaph of a lady aged one-hundred and 
twelve, buned m Bath Abbey, also cited in this volume 
“ During the later years of her life she was distinguished 
by both virtue and propriety M 

" A hedonist is a man who lives for pleasure, and 
Fitzgerald found Ills pleasure m drinking tea with Ins 
Woodbndge tneiuls, 111 hearing the Waverlcy Novels 
read aloud, in walking home with a lantern to the little 
house* at Boulgc, which of all liis dwelling-plates scorns 
to me the one that best fitted him *' 11 Holmes's * One 

Hoss Shay' is a fierce parable describing the smash of 
the impregnable logic of Calvinism " “ lo understand 

Stevenson fullv one must first spit a little blood ” 
“ There are also novels which .ire adapteil onlv for 
reading 111 railway tunnels ’’ — an exact and really mar- 
vellous description this of " The Woman Thou Gavest 
M3" 

The autlior has given us a memorable picture oi the 
philosophic journalist contemplating the bilge of extinct 
newspapers — 1 he H andsworth Heralds , Shadwell Echoes, 
and Clerkcmvdl Gazettes —111 the mighty hold at lletulon 
To a journalist m these catacomlis the spectacle is 
suggestive of fearful thoughts, and it is of the vanity 
rather than the glory of his profession that lu is tempted 
to think Looking at these impregnable tombstones, 
he cannot but think of the toil and thought that 
have been spent 011 them, and about the apparent 
end of all Here survives pci haps the onl\ extant and 
whole copy of many a newspapei of liujxirtatuc in its 
hour Many volumes may nevei have been opened, 
more still are there tli.it no one will tvci open again f 
The wntings have withered like the glass of the field, 
as soon as the d.iv 01 week of their allotted existence was 
over In a passage of real fehutv in this conjunction 
the author quotes Gibbon’s (liecriul submission of his 
great work to the verdict of poslent\ in the /a neon 01 
covered walk of “ acacias at Lausanne ” commanding a 
prospect of the country, the lake and the mountains 
Few, indeed, have walked under these acacias -have 
planned, and lived to finish, a great l>ook with the 
assurance* that they- have not failed to win fame for the 
years they are to live, and for many years beyond that 
period 

'I hero may be an exception here and there, such as 


Darnel Defoe But the working journalist can never 
hope to walk under the acacias of Lausanne. To write 
a great book of any kind, a great book of history per- 
haps, above all, an exceptional combination of circum- 
stances must occur Leisure, wealth, knowledge, 
physique, sustained labour, curiosity, and endurance 
must be harmoniously blended with opportunity m a 
happily 1, compacted individual 

11 The great book is a work of time, and its writer must 
l>c content to see many showy popularities arise and dis- 
appear while he remains in his obscurity, waiting for the 
day lo come He must lx* content to take the ordinary risks; 
and hazards of mortal men IIis labours may be interrupted 
by death when his work is but a fragment, and a fragment, 
however brilliant, must fail of the recognition and the hie 
w inch arc assigned lo completeness 

“ While all this is true, yet I count those happy — even 
those journalists happy — who for many years have before 
them the vision of something wluch shall last m literature, 
and wlmh shall worthily occupy their thoughts, and the 
scant margin of their days The outcome may be nothing. 
It may extend to little more than a mass of notes, intel- 
ligible only to the compiler Yet if it has been a happiness 
to think of it, if it lias made the days short and delivered 
from ennui , if it has led the mind along congenial paths, 
and if it has given life an undertone of hope, it is well that 
the plan was in the heart, that the dream assisted and 
consoled lo the end And if a journalist w-ho has written 
much, and for many years, desires to establish some per- 
sonal relation with a few readers by writing an occasional 
book, or c\en by putting together a few of his contribu- 
tions to newspapers, let him not be too severely condemned, 
at least, by Jus brother journalists IIis is a natural and 
a pardonable ambition Let it lie granted that reprints 
bom pci todic.ils .we \ery rarely of striking and permanent 
worth 1 ft it also be granted that they may reveal par- 
tially the writer's tastes, and friendships, and ambitions, 
and disappointments If this lx- so, they will not alto- 
gether miss an audience, and they may even find, for a 
time, a large audience At the* verj woisl, a few copies 
will survive, marked with the author's name, and who 
Knows whether some investigator of the future may not 
discover one and hold it up to praise ? It is a very, very 
taint hope \evci theless it is a hope ” 

Our author tdls 11s more or less symbolically, I 
suppose, that two hunched anecdotes are about the 
maximum that a man ma> possess and live, and that 
it lakes eight anecdotes to make a book In this case 
no man should exceed twentv-live According to the 
panel (facmg-title) the present is no more than his tenth 
cmbarcation He may still essay time and tide fiiteen 
several tunes Well, he is justifung our warmest hopes 
of him He must persevere His work promises f na 
sac ill * 


THE LITTLE HOUSE. 

To At ice Meynelt 


1 will hav c a little house 

When the c hildreu arc flown, 

The ltd of a big house 

V\ ould Ik* cold as a stout , 

A lu use full of emptiness 
And we two alone 

But m a little house 

We could creep to the blaze , 

We could warm our old hearts 

From “ Irish Poems/' 


With the thought of old days , 

Him and me together 
When the firelight plays 

The littlcst house and garden 
For him and me just, 

And all the sweet times wc had 
Withered to dust 

A big house would break my heart 
For the children lost 

Katharine Tynan 36. 6d. net. (Sidgwick ft Jackson.) 
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MR GARDINER’S PORTRAITS * 

Thera is no more difficult or delicate work to be done 
with the pen than the critical portraiture of contemporaries, 
and the more serious is the attempt, the more does it mx ol\ e 
the risks of misjudginent and selMietrayal Courage, nude 
knowledge, imaginative sympathy, penetration, humour 
these are the qualifications Now Mr Cardinci lias these 
but the secret of lus smgular success is something else In 
portraying and judging other men, a writer will reveal cither 
Jus temperament or lus ideals lie max icvcal both, yet 
one will be foremost But wc do not want to know 
much about lus temperament, because we are concerned 
with lus subjects and not with himself We do want 1o 
know lus ideals, because these enable us to peictixe b\ 
what human standard or tradition he judges men 1 lore m 
lies the diflcrence I 
think, betwee n Mr 
Gardiner's portraits and 
Hazlitt's The twenty- 
five portraits diawn by 
Hazhtt in lus " Spirit of 
the Age " tell us a good 
deal more about lus 
temperament than a Unit 
his ideals We are con- 
scious of his nerves and 
their irritations, and of 
his relations to Dr bell 
In Mr Gaidi net's 
sketches we have no such 
expci lence His ideals 
emerge, and lus hostil- 
ities are seen in their 
light His aLlitude 1o a 
man may be uiisyiu- 
pathctic, but it is part of 
a general altitude that 
'is stable 'I hits his hot 
and told are related to 
each other, and U>th to 
the everlasting Yea of 
lus adoption \ oil max 
find unfairness in Hit 
judgment, but not in the 
judge , seventy or blind- 
ness in both, if \ou will, 
but not levity or anx 
unworthy s p a s in n I 
feeling 

In an essay placed in- 
conspicuously near the 
end of tlus volume. Mi 
Gardmer virtually dis- 
closes lus entmon when 
he names, as the greatest 
living Englishman. Mr 
James Bryce, lie admits that Mr Bryce's chum to this 
distinction is challengeable on many grounds, \ct he thinks 
it is just Mr Bryce's qualities appeal to him, not tncrcly 
by their intrinsic greatness, but by the w ind like freedom 
with which they play over humanity as a xx hole, unbounded 
by barriers of race, polity, or creed 

a< He represents more than any conspicuous figure 1o-da>, 
except Lord Morley, that noble and lompurarilv obscured 
tradition associated with such great names a*. tho* of box, 
Gladstone, Maz/nu, and Lincoln — that allegiance to liuinanitv. 
without regard to colour, creed, or counlt), wlucli is not the 
negation of patriotism, but its illicit iloxver and fulfilment " 

That sentonco indicates, perhaps, as xvell as auv Mr 
Gardiner's pivot Again, of President Wilson he xvrites 

* " Pillars of Society " By A G Gardiner ?s 6d net 
(James Nisbot & Co.) 


" He has w hat Mr Cliamberlam nover had, what Mr Lloyd 
George, with all his line intuitions and democratic sympathies, 
lias not — a consider! tl philosophy of politics Tt is a philosophy 
warmed with a generous hiinianity and a sincere vision M 

And once more, of Lord Courtney 

#< He is Hu* lay prcarhci of nalioual righteousness Mr 
J climaun once likened lmn 1o Jsaiali, ami the parallel is not 
inappropriate Tfe is the Jbaiali of our day —Isaiah in a canary- 
coloured waistcoat He through our feverish time with 

tin* cloud of prophecy about him a figure significant and 
inspiring, linn as a lock, free fiom rancour and littlcncs along 
the truth, and working without thought of reward or praise 
for all noble ends When wc have lost a certain reverence for 
such a figure wc shall have lost the soul of goodness " 

These passages reveal Mr Gardiner's central sympathies 
and, as one tui ns from portrait to portrait, enable us 

to understand his degrees 
and reserves of appre- 
ciation They explain, 
for example, his dislike 
of Roosevelt, whose 
career he secs as " a mad 
whirl of untutored 
energy " He allows that 
lie was Hie first to face 
the plutocratic tyranny 
of the States he will 
be remembered as the 
man who broke the 
idols ” —but he credits 
him neither with political 
honesty' nor political 
vision " With all lus 
volubility, few men of 
distinction have less to 
sav " If w r e turn to such 
a portrait as that of 
l ord Hugh Cecil, xve 
lmd that Mr Gardiner's 
sympathies are feelingly 
divided The scion of 
Hatfield's political creed 
is " a pci x cited and fan- 
tastic nightmare-- the 
niglilmaie of a mind that 
ni.cs the twentieth cen- 
1 in x f i o m the four- 
teenth,” — but it is based, 
not on selfishness, but on 
fundamental beliefs 
" there is no price on 
him He is not in the 
market And it is tins 
fact which makes lum 
indeed priceless M It is 
by lus seen standards 
that Mr Gardiner places 
Mr Churchill whose abilities and inexhaustible faculty he 
acclaims, but whose uncertainty he dreads " It is the 
ultimate Churchill that escapes us I think lie escapes us 
for a good reason He is not there” , aiul he concludes this 
sketch with a warning " Remember he is a soldier first, 
last, and always He will write lus name big on our future 
Let us take care he dots not write it in blood '* 

Mthough, as I have said, temperament, as a peLtx and 
disturbing clement, does not enter into these p irtraits, vet 
m a larger souse it is here This could not Ik otheiw r ise in 
the chapters on such personalities as Sarah Bernhardt, 
Sir Johnston bbrbos-Kobertson, Mrs Humphrey Ward, and 
others Mr Gardiner's different attitudes to the great 
Fi each actress and the great 1 nglisli actor will be felt by 
the reader To each he docs the justn v which the admirers 
of each will demand Yet theic is temperament, os well 



Pkutobyh 0 iivppi Mr. H. G. Wells. 

from " Pillars of bocUtt, * by A C. Gnnlmcr (Nis.Ih-1) 
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as critical insight, in his seeing Sarah Bernhardt as Sarah 
Bernhardt, and Forbes-Hobertson as Shakespeare Of her 
he writes " The stage has no tnuniph like it ” . of lnm 
" It is the highest tribute to Ins reverem e and the line m>s 
of his artistic conscience that when we cnicigc fioni his 
Hamlet or Otliello we think less nlmul the a< tor than about 
the mighty myslirv which we lall Miaktspcait ” If. aftu 
reading these two sketches, the nuclei turns to the diiplv 
sympathetic jiortrait of Aiihdiaion lillev, lie will find, 
of course, nothing that bears duntlv on either, but lit 1 
will know more about tlu te.ni pci ament and the turn! of 
thinking which explain these divcigcuccs uf teeling 

Mr t.aidimr nrvci falters in att.uk Ills portrait ol 
Mr St 1 oc Stiaiiu\ is bitten in with the strongest acid 
His sketch of Mrs Humphry Waul is respei t full} dis- 
respectful Hi laiighsiiiiivHTcifullv.it the supple barrister 
m Mr F K Smith lie turns on Mr Carnegie with the 
suggestion that he should stop building libraries and un- 
build the Steel trust He jxiints to Lord Milner as to 
" ft forlorn, solitary ligure m our midst, with no thinkable 
future ” But. in nearly every case, such judgments arc the 
balance of an account in which the debtor and creditor 
columns have been carefully written up The correctness 
of the balance is one thing — it cannot be audited , the 
sincerity of the endeavour is another— it can be felt 
The foity appi relations contained in tins volume, added 
to those in Air Gardiner's earlier senes, 11 ITophets, Trieste, 
and Kings.” art a line achievement Yet I hope that 
they may prove in the end to be studies for a larger canvas 
Mr Gardiner’s chstinv is surely to write a social and j>oliti< al 
history of his time 

W 11 1 HFD WlIJVlLN 


BUTLER, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT * 

Hue are two ninn of the Built l volumes th.it Mi ] iiuld 
is now re-issuing in a torm convenient lor both hand and 
sheT, and at prices suited to most jxitkits We sa\ 
deliberately that no set of books now before the public i, 
so trulv valuable m» thorouglil\ salutaiv as tins** J hi Her 
reprints Whither auv both of onginal doctrine can li 
extracted fiom them cn whether lhithi is a pui.ly c ritual 
spirit (so far as uitmsm tan cvei bi distinguished Irnm 
creation) is an in ten sting topic too largo foi prisent dis- 
cussion , but this at least is tiil.uii, that siauely anv 
wntei of the past oi picseiit is nunc efficiopt as a mental 
purge Mutlu upusents Jogu raised to tlic plane of 
inspiration \t a touch lroiu linn awav fl\ oui assump- 
tions, om l.iJI.uiis oiu false tone lusions out sclf-dctcp 
tions He is not so hiulIi a breakt r of imagit as a ckniulti 
of images I hi biotlur-in-I iw ol the liabudashci to 
Mr Spurgeon, in 1 is own remarkable vuvs clothed the 
Disiobolus in vest and trousus 'I li.it is the pucisc 
opposite of the Bulliiian pi mess lie strips away tlu 
shams arid false shames, and if what he leaves is bare, at 
least it is i hail, pun and leal A nut her quality that 
makes lnm sjuuallv attiaitivc to bookmen is Ins mastciv 
ol tlu insliuiiKiil he wuldid He h.iel that i.ire gift, ail 
ear fe r piose, l.ih1 lu wrote with coiibuous i.ire and exact- 
ness. although tsuih is tlic wav »f genius) lu nourished a 
sinpdai ill lu si on that lie was indifferent lost vie 

The two voluims just issued dilltr \er\ widely in subject 
and attractiveness ' [lie lair Haven,' Butin's Op 2, 
is e'xtrcmely ehver and I'tnmily mqih a said It is the 
sort ol book that you read for the authors sake and not 
for its own Mr Shaw (than whom none lias piaiscd 
Butler more intelligently, and whom, for sonic reason, 
certain JJiitlcntcs iegard with stiange aiinnosity), has 
spoken of Butler s grim, hoaxing humour " 1 he hair 
Haven " is a case in point It purports to be the ]»ost- 
humous work of one J P Owui, prepared for the press 

* "The Fair Havn. ’* By Samuil Butler Fditcd with oil 
Introduction by H A Streatfeild - "The Humour of Homor 
and Other I-ssays” By Samuel Butler With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author by llcnry Festing Jones 5s net each 
(Fifield ) 


h\ Ins brothel , \V B Owen Apparently it is a piece of 
( hnsti.111 apologetics written to demonstrate and defend 
the hisforu truth of tlic Insurrection , actually, it is an 
amte criticism of the Gospel narratives, an exposure oi 
the methods of those who purvey ( hrislian evidences, and 
an ah. rm.it ion oi lus own lx hoi that Jesn was removed 
li tun tin (loss before death had ae lually occurred, and 
tli.il Ihe lit sin icction vv.is thus nieitlv a recovery of 
( * him lousTicss 

I lie pretence 1 vv.is so well managed that the book was 
taken sc 1 loitslv , m many iispu table quarters, as a skilful 
de h nee* of the miracle (just as Defoe s “Shortest Way 
with the Disscnli rs ” was taken as a genuine piece of 
I on ism), and Butler had to explain himself in a preface 
to tlic see 0111I edition I imel it hard to understand bow 
anyone could have found the book other than what it is, 
liamclv, a closely argued attack on the Scriptural story. 
In that respect it deals with matters beyond the scope of 
these columns, and I do not propose to say anything on 
the subject Considered merely as a piece of reading, the 
Ixiok is not very attractive It is weighed down by its 
own machinery It was meant to strike at Orthodoxy 
with Orthodoxy’s own weapons, and it imitates the manner 
of tlie Christian ev id once books so well that it h.is much of 
their dulness without their excuse of piety Moreover, the 
tone of writing implied by llie pretence that the author 
was a defender of what he was really attacking, soon be- 
comes very distressing -if not worse A man may sham 
ait, or sen me or letters, or even love, without great con- 
demnation , bul by the tacit consent of mankind, the one 
thing lie must not sh.1111 is religion And even in an age 
vvheie vciv bioad views of the Christian l.uth are taken, it 
mav lx uiged, not unfairly, that the t luuhxion and Kesur- 
intiou art not xiibjuts for an elaborate litei.uy hoax 
l pun 111c tlic principal tlfeit of tlic book, with its ruthless, 
julnhstiL logic, has been to arouse a great desire to hear 
again tint tuukicst and most human of liagcdics, “ Ihe 
T.lssioii .molding to St Matthew a longing whose 
lnghtfiil h< n s\ will bi uppitiiatcd hv those who know 
Butler 1 hern I l.iudi liati anil anlJ-Bailn 111 convictions 
I he editor. Mi K A Stnatfiild, is nnJiiml to think that 
the Imok did Bntlei 110 social damage, but tint it provoked 
a httrurv conspiracy to suppuss him lhus lit writes 

" I .1111 commie d Unit ' 1 lit I .111 Ilmen ' did lnm giaw 1 harm 
in t*u httraiv world lit vie \\t is fought sli\ of him foi tlu rest 
nf Ins life J lie v had bet 11 taken 111 emu, and thtv took very 
gnotl cue that tluv should not l»t taken 111 again iln word 
went lortli that Butin w is not to lx taken serimislv whatever 
lie wioti and the results ot tlu t 1 te.ni. win apparent 111 the 
silence that gritttd not onlv lus honks on 1 volution but lus 
Homirn wtirks his writings on 11 1 and lus edition ol Shakes- 
juan s son 111 Is 

a vu w st) grotesque that 1 am puzzled to decide whether 
\li Stri.itlcild is the simplest ol mortals, or whether, like 
i lahhakiik, he is vapahlt dt tout If tlic general reader of 
to day is not oiknded b\ the subject ol 'J he Fair Haven," 
he will hud inuili to admire 111 its trine hunt cleverness, 
but Ik will probably piekr tin picf.ilory memoir of the 
supposititious author by his imaginary brother Here 
hi will ineit sonic ink resting sketches ol the Bullenan 
perse n nililv drawn b\ the artist himself 

turn we to something dilfeicnt Ihe volume of essays 
entitled “ I hi Humour ot Ifomci # is as pleasant as the 
other is unpit .isant Here Butler's humour is more genial, 
and plays about topns 111 which there is no danger of 
eifiencc — unless, indeed, good \S ordsworthians aic scanda- 
lised by his proof that ” She dwelt among the untrodden 
ways' can be satisfactorily interpreted only by the sup- 
position that liny was an ill-favoured and undesirable 
enlangli nient, secretly murdered by the poet I Ihe fantasia, 
yuis JJcsidcrio * " in which that preposterous piece 
of exegesis is 011c of the themes, is a genuine piece of 
sustained and original humour There arc papers, too, on 
the figures in certain Swiss shrines, supplementing the- 
delightful *' Alps and Sanctuaries " (just republished), and 
interpreting the groups m a way that suggests a slightly 
ironic Mark 1 wain Those who like heavier fare will turn 

with interest to those papers on the Darwinian controversy,. 
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in winch Mu tier not only a keen unbatant, but ail 
exponent of the neo Lamarckism towards which the tulc of 
cvolution.11 y doctrine is steadily setting nowadays Then, 
as a final (or rathei .111 initial) treat, there is a long memoir 
of Hu tier b\ Ins intimate companion lie nry besting Jones, a 
loret.istc oJ that complete luogiaphv whit h we all so eagerly 
await Mr J tines sketch is t loscly packed with Mullerian 
good things, ami is itself wortli getting the volume for In 
the course oT if, b\ tlie wav. he asks for a sight of any 
numbers of the pi nodical called The Drawing-Room 
Gazelle, to which, m the early f sev enlies, llutlcr eontubuted 
some criticisms oi Handel Many readers would be glad 
if these articles could be unearthed 

Genius is a " n ime not lightly to be said," especially of 
contemporary figures that are not quite in focus yet it 
may be used safely and emphatically of the author oi 
" Erewhon " 

Glorge Sampson 


THE LATE VICTORIANS. 

Ilcre are two books of criticism which arc likely to 
attract a good deal of attention They arc both by well- 
known writers, and they both deal with subjects which 
are at once recent and controversial Mr Jackson's 
book 1 is the wider in scope ami the more important m 
intent, and therefore we may consider it first His aim 
is to give us an ordered and concise view of the literary 
and artistic activities of the eighteen-nineties, and to 10- 
nlinatc, as it were, the vast material at our clisjMisal into 
certain recognised channels of energy 
To him there is a regular philosophy 
of motion underlying the artistic 
recrudescence of this period In the 
twenty-one chapters of Jus fot mnl- 
able undertaking, .1 bewildering .11 rax 
of names flashes befoic our e\ts 
major nanus and minor names, names 
which still mean something to us, and 
names which suggest,, if tluv suggest 
anything at all, merclx the glu>sts of 
memories Mr Jackson knows Ins 
subject he 1 ms flu facts and the 
spirit of it at his hugci-tips And 
they need know mg l'oi the eighteen - 
ninety "touch" has the ilusne 
quality of a tiling which has many 
manifestations but a veiy definite 
range. We fed it in Shaw and in 
Wilde, in Beai dslc y ami 111 ‘ Max" 
but we do not rc ally feel it is sue li 
men as Conrad and Bennett r i hr 
reason for th.it may be in .1 new 
conception of art and realism I am 
not sure But whatever it is, the 
student of the most modern ten- 
dencies in painting and literature docs 
feel extraordinarily divorced from the 
spirit of the eighteen -nineties One 
cannot read the " iellovv Book " with- 
out a yawn, 01 of the dandies or 
decadents without a grimace iliey 
are all so utterly "out of it ” Mr 
Jackson's learned, painstaking, and 
serious study is quite pathetic. You 
simply will not get people to excite 
themselves over dead bones Who can 
take Osc.ir Wilde seriously now adays, 
except that type of foreigner who 
still thinks Byron the greatest of 
English poets ? 

Mr, Jackson docs not, bv any 
means, obtrude his own opinions 

* " The Fight 1*011 Nineties ” By Hol- 
brook Jackson. 12s Gd. net ((Irani 
Richards ) 


too freely, but the very fact of his writing such 
a book makes it evident th.it he considers his period an 
important one But, apart from the sad history of curious 
and futile talent, it is hard to see where the importance 
lies Already we seem to hav c cast from us all the influence 
of that (let ado 1 heir ideals aie not only not our ideals, 
but it is diftn ult to believe that they could ever again be 
our ideals I vm their survivors ajiptar strangely out- 
moded 1 admit that in all this then is, perhaps, some 
exaggeration arising from personal pitjiiduc, but, at any 
rate, it is exaggeration founded on a substantial basis 
Ihe Russian novelists of forty yiars ago are infinitely 
closer to us than the artifu lal English st huoh if fifteen y ears 
ago Turn always takes its revenge on pi'iucily 

Of course, 1 would not deny that the Mghtctn nineties 
were a time of renewed mental activity' 111 tlie world of 
English art What 1 deny is that this spectacular and 
glittering display has any permanent interest for students 
of English letters It was an era of finished and yet 
barren achievement For with all their " smartness " 
and lively brilliance tlie writers who are most representa- 
tive of this period are the mere false dawn of modem 
tendencies With all their airs and graces, with all their 
polish and sujieriority, they are, at heart, rather crude 
and rather vacuous There arc exceptions, naturally, dis- 
tinguished and remarkable exceptions, but it must be said 
quite franklv that the spirit of the time was a deluded 
spnil The pulse of the cightccn-nmctics is clammy, 
feverish, lintel lam It is a jieriod that will long survive 
historically', 110 doubt, because it did produce some great 
men of high gem us , but the influence it had on these men 
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was probably almost invariably bad The fact is, I sup- 
pose, that England had far too long been under the thumb, 
artistically, of several giant names, and that, m the moment 
of her recovered freedom, she went head over liecls into 
other extremes She experimented nght and left with 
intense zest and little wisdom It took her ten years to 
find her feci again 

In contrast to Mr Jackson's monumental effort Mr 
Howe's may be called a modest one 1 Tic has written a 
book of nine essays on as many modern English drama- 
tists —Pinero, Jones, Wilde, Borne, Shaw, Hankin, Barker, 
Davies, Galsworthy His manner is judicial, unemotional, 
and sometimes caustic, and his style is adequate to his 
thought It is a better style than Mr Jackson s, but, on 
the other hand, it has not Mr Jackson's genial familiarity 
Mr Howe keeps us rather at ami's length There is no 
reason to object to this except in so far as it prexents 
Mr Howe staling his own opinions with sufficient emphasis 
His book is one of half-tones, and is, therefore, apt to be 
uninteresting liut, of couisc, one must remember that 
it is written more from the dramatic than irom the literary 
standpoint, and that its popularity, consequently, is bound 
to bo less effective 

Some of Ins judgments are capital -when lie dwells, 
for instance, on the " efficiency *’ of Pinero (“ efficient M 
one secs, instantaneously, is precisely what Pinero is) , or 
when he remarks of Galsworthy 41 1 he art which tries too 
consciously to conceal art is the art that does noi succeed 
in its aim , and this, we ft cl, is Mr Galsworthy s ” 

Students of llic drama (there arc such people one must 
assume) will read this book with avidity and, perhaps, 
with profit , the general reader will read it with a certain 
lack of enthusiasm, I fancy Writing about the modem 
drama has become almost as much of a craze as writing 
modern dramas — most jrcople arc tired of both tilings 
Why not give Bernard Shaw, Oscar Wilde, and so on a 
rest ? There are much more exciting persons in the world 
— even m the w r orld of lo-day That's what one lias to 
drum into the critics’ ears 

Hu HARD CUKlli. 

SYNGE AND THE IRISH THEATRE * 

I ha\e found this t laborate xolnnie by M Bourgeois both 
embarrassing and all native I did not want lo read any- 
thing more alxiut Synge The nudity of legtnd and con- 
troversy th.it lias arisen around lus name and woik is a 
profitless study " Synge ” has become as inartistic an 
irritant as a persistent patent medicm^ or icicoa advertise- 
ment It arouses feelings that Itave nothing of the anima- 
tion and granousness which we usually associate with 
literature And iL bears us far from the Hung that matters 
more or less the creative and interpretive work of the 
real Synge himself 

Many of those who have discovered Synge appear to 
have hastily assuimd that they had at the same time 
discovered Ireland As a whole she had given up tier 
secret, and, furthermore, every individu.il unit of her 
people was revealed in all essentials We were all dis- 
closed and labelled Synge had given us away Some of 
us an amused at this assumption, more of us resent it , 
but the measure of resentment is much greater than the 
measure of amusement It has militated against a dis- 
passionate and measured appreciation of the Synge of 
actuality 

I happen to be deeply mten sled in Ireland, and her in- 
look and outlook, both from the Gaelic and the Anglo- 
Irish sides II is difficult to say on wlm h of tluse sales 
we find the greater crop of < on Len lions and theories alxwt 
the meaning am 1 destiny of the entity wc tall line, or 
Ireland 1 have grown distrustful of iwarly all Ihc law 
and the prophets on both sides and try simply to under- 
stand what Ireland and lur \arious linltx idualitics and 

1 11 Dramatic Poi traits” llv 1 * J 1 Howe 5s nit 
(Martin decker ) 

* f< Jolin Millington Svngo and the Irish J lie at re” By 
Maurice Bourgeois 7b Oil net (Constable ) 


aifthors (m Gaelic and in English) an trying to express in 
their more deliberate moments I find the task entertain- 
ing and animating, but I grow more and more chary of 
positive conclusions, though I may be able to venture on 
a tentative theory about it all if 1 live to a hale old age 
Certainly when I reflect on the Ireland that is associated 
with the mystic, artist, co-operator, and heroic workfcr, 
“ A E M , when 1 consider the Ireland that reveals herself 
111 the Fciseanna of the Gaelic League , the Ireland that 
is expressed 111 the Insh writings of Canon O'Leary , the 
rare young Ireland that lives and labours in St Enda'e 
College , the grim and what might be called Ibseman 
Connacht interpreted in the writings of Padraic O’Conaire ; 
the dccp-hcartcd and romantic ConnarhL that slimes and 
Mugs in the xvork of Michca! Brcathnach , the Ulster of 
" Cu TJladh M , the Munster of " An Seabhac '* , the 
toiling and tragic Ireland that m mire and misery has 
begun to think even of the Co-operative Commonwealth ; 
the Ireland that is either obsessed or vexed with ultramon- 
tamsm, and the psychic Ireland that still has glimpses of 
fairyland, howsoever the normal consciousness may seek 
to explain them —when I think of these and others, a mild 
amusement is pardonable m regard to the positive souls 
who consider the Abbey Theatre — xvhose interests, of 
course, arc undoubted — the lieginnmg and the end of art 
and literature 111 our country And though Synge has a 
distinctive place m tlus varied realm of life, he is far from 
l>eing all-important and predominant 
I said at the outset that tlus work of M Bourgeois is 
attractive and embarrassing He calls ourselves and our 
mixed concerns before the council ami the judgment of 
Europe f we arc vain enough lo be attracted and sclf- 
cntical enough to be embarrassed by the thought of this 
nox'cl and august tribunal On the whole, however, we 
fare well M Bourgeois, unlike the majority of English 
and not a few Anglo Irish critics, has realised the necessity 
of understanding something of the Irish language, Irish 
history, Irish culture, and the ancestral Irish civilisation 
l>c foi c one ventures to sum up modern Ireland His 
knowledge, interest and palpable desire lo spread light 
rather than to construct a theory at any cost is refreshing 
On the Gaelic side he is often really informing, though he 
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Mh into the minfai-lca of using the crude^M meaningless 
term '* Erse " Where he is most unco^i&cing it is his 
genoral theory of life and destiny that ijppears to be at 
faoft Thus he seems to imagine tliat, generally speaking, 
t hingn « Pagan " and " pre-Chnatian M were unspiritual 
and barbarous This, to my mind, is a hopeless con- 
clusion Again, he thinks that the Irish peasantry, as 
portrayed by Synge in his essays, is closely akin to (< the 
aboriginal Gacdhealtacht ( ,, and he speaks of the modern 
Irishman that typifies a survival of 11 the dateless lush- 
man of the sagas " I doubt this survival theory, as 
he and others put it t there may be a certain survival, 
but there is also deterioration The matter, however, is 
too spacious and subtle to be argued 111 detail just now 
Extensive and judicial a study os he has made of tlu* 
formal life and the artistic life of Synge, M 1 bourgeois 
still leaves him an aloof and somcwliat inscrutable in- 
dividuality He lias told us every tiling tli.it the bio- 
grapher and commentator can tell, and Synge remains 
what he was before arresting, odd, bizarre, morbid, 
solitary, an ceric visitant in, rather than an expression 
of, Ireland lie might be called the Sick Man of 
Anglo-Trish literature, the Sick Man who had something 
of genius, whose sickness and suffering were broken by 
phases of psychic intoxication and exaltation, flash* s of 
romance and poetry, bursts of mordant and extravagant 
humour When all is said then* is no real scope for 
the biographer and the historian , everything that 
matters is to be found in tin unequal plays In rcga*d 
to these, M Bourgeois is discriminating on the whole, 
though he is unduly severe on " llic Tinker s Wedding " 
Here, again, he confounds religion anil theology, and 
makes too little allowance for the gicat human sense 
of humour Testy indeed must be the theologii.il sense 
that treats this rare tinker to the critical bell, book, and 
candle W P Ryan 


LOVE-MAKING AT SIXTY • 

George Crabbe, whose early life was s,i\cd from being a 
tragedy by the iiiendslup nl I dward Burke, .ippears in 
these volumes in the soiiuwh.il unexpec ted light of genteel 
comedy Ho liunied 111* girl he had loved in boyhood and 
them were se\cn childieu, but h\e ot them died, and a 
nervous disease made lur lor some years impossible as ,i 
companion of lus efforts and aspirations lie wiote on 
one of her letters Nothing can be more sinccic than 
this, nothing moic nasonablc and affectionate, and yet 
happiness was denied ’ I hese lines are a domestic romance 
when read as the history of eight yoais cuurlslnp and 
thirty years of marriage 

When he settled at Irowbudge his days of struggle were 
over Ills income must then have been aliout a thousand 
a year, and with lus simple tastes this must have been 
wealth Compare it, for instance, with the scanty living 
Johnson wrung from the lmokscllcis » 

Soon after the death of Sarah Elnisley, tins book reveals 
him m the c haracter of a < onifortablc widower looking 
out for a second wife in # * 'I he Romance of an Mdcrly 
Poet " wc have a hitherto unknown chapter in the life 
of George Crabbe, revealed by his ten years’ correspondence 
with Elizabeth Charter, which has been carefully edited 
by A M Broadly and Walter jcrrold The book is well 
illustrated, and the portraits are particularly worthy of study 

His efforts ought to have been successful, foi thev were 
extensive, .is he was corresponding at one lime with six 
young ladies, each of whom was ignorant of the existence 
of the other five Matters went so far that there was an 
actual engagement with one of these damsels, but by a 
combination of a vixen aunt, a foolish brother, a father 
who cared foi nothing, and a sister who wrote of 11 carriages 
and follies of that nature," tins course of elderly true love 
did not end in marriage On the other hand, a lady who 
apparently refused him and continued to receive letters 

* ‘'The Romance of an Elderly Poet ” By A M Broadloy 
and Walter JerroJd ios 6d. net (Stanley Paul * Co ). 
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From " I ho Romance of an 1 Idrrly Poet,’ l»\ A M Uruadky and Waller Jcnold 
(St ml. > Pud 

from him bciorc and after the rejection, preserved them, 
and they are now printed and offered to llic public 

1 ove- making under such an 11 instances must have been 
difficult If there w.is in sight a mirror the elderly poet 
must surely have *een live disapproving fans looking over 
lus shoulders to sec what lie had written lo the not im- 
possible sixth Yet they need not have been alarmed, 
for they show Crabbe incapable of warmth in wooing as he 
was of writing a letter w r orthy of being pl.u ed in the same 
casket with those of Lamb, oi Cow per, or i'ltrgcr.ikl 

1 here is not then, much lomaucc in the elderly poet’s 
ineffectual effort to combine the courtship of six demure 
ladies at a temperature that should leave them all free 
from compiomisc But the letters form a curious psycho- 
logical document as to the j*n l himself lie was free from 
some clerical jwcjudiics, for oil the day that lie was insti- 
tuted to Trowbridge lit unit to the tlicatie and saw Kean 
in " 1 1. unit* L " Perhaps Mime explanation may be found 
of Crabbe s philandering in lus complaints as to the lack 
of 1 congenial intellectual society” and “social inter- 
course ' Yet a manufacturing town is lardy destitute of 
the elements out of which a sensible man may find for 
himself friends that shall be both congenial and social, 
and if the lits of dcpi .ssion to which Crabbe was subject 
weic too se\crc, there was Bath, which, with its gaiety and 
fashion, lias always combined elements appealing to the 
intellect J om Moure, William 1 isle Bowles, \\ arner the 
antiquary, were all living within short distances of Trow- 
bridge But it appears th.it at all limes Crabbe had a 
decided preference for the society of women, dml was 
sometimes willing to take both their beauty and wit for 
granted We shall all sympathise with the old squire who 
declared “ Damme, Sir, the hist time Ciabbc dined at 
my house he prcqiosed to my sister," and also with the 
lady who complained that ” she felt quite frightened bv 
his maimer" on a similar occasion But in lus lo\e 
letters, as here printed, he is muie discreet He generally 
begins frigidly, and the warmest epithet lie has for a lady 
of his soul is an occasional ” Deal,” dropped, .is it were, 
by accident into the middle of a sen tern e lie has as little 
distinction in prose as m luxe W r e aic told that he wrote 
much, and that many ot lus WSs he burned In this 
he was wise lits sermons who with a sl \ c re economy 
made to serve on various occasions 
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Miss Charter sufficiently valued his letters to keep the 
MbS , and these enable us to see in full this unexpected 
and limit true live bide of t r.ibbe’s character # lo Miss 
Charter lie does not hesitate to narrate some of Ins other 
amatory *' excursions and alarums all of them appnr 
entl} as tepid as tlios* ol whuli the docununts aie given 
in the pit sent \u unit ) or .1 nun of letters t rabbe lias 
little to say about lilt rat urc, but we do get some additional 
details .is to tin salt of his p*uiiu> to ]olm Munay for 
^j.oon -a transaction which showed tlut t lit poet had 
more business taic t than lit g.i\ e himself cudit foi Doubt 
less Irion's refer* net to linn .is ‘ Vitme’s sh mist painter, 
yet the best," helped him 111 the estimation ol the public, 
which was far more familiar with initiative \eisi Ilian 
the general reader of to-day llu critics will soon ha\e 
the opportunitv of comparing 111 some consult 1.1 1 »h bulk, 
the work of two of naliiic s stun paiutcis Giorgc t v.ihbc 
.and John Mascinld \nd ll will be 11 markable to note 
how diftcient aie the mads l»\ which they reach a similar 
result I heio is a ease known to me of .1 man of mathe 
mat u .d genius who was scuousU and wiscl\ aclu-ed b} 
his friends to read poctiv, which he had entire!} neglected 
as a means of retaining .1 sense of gcncial t ulturo 1 ookmg 
over a goodly range ol the knglisli pot ts lie selected C rabbe 
as being nearest in appearance to prose f flu implied 
criticism is uut without justilu .ition, for ( rabbe is a poet 
of the earth, eartli\ Ihihke the woitli\ \uai of Wake- 
field. the Vicui of Jrowbndgc was not an opponent ol 
deuterogamy on anv stern principles of ethics 01 morals, 
so that when lie had to discuss the question it was as a 
mere question of expedients One of the #< laics of tin 
Hall " — that of the old Bachelor is devoted to the wider 
topic of (chbaicv and Matumony But there coiucs .1 
time when lie and the wiilowu juison rc.iili a common 
standpoint 1 here are nice girls who an specially born 
to be the wnes hist 01 second of tlckily p.cisons but I lies 
aie not always easy to find when w lilted, and ire difiu 11 It 
of idcntilii ation, asCasaubon found m tin ease ol Doiothea 
Peili.ips Ihu Anglicans who ii.ix « so m iii\ wiveks- elderly 
clerg\ ought to found a school ten llu tiainmg of nue gills 
intended for the wins ol ckTgMmn *1 si\t\ and uvci 
'there would need to In piopci pie cautions, especially 
against young and impecunious curates, but doubtless 
under episcopal patron ige llu sc lazy (and youthful) 
marauders would be warded oft llu last js an impuitaut 
point, for who has not regie it c d to sec a mationh dan c 
wasting her sweetness on a l.iMiian s household when 
every indii.iLion, astrological and eliciromantu , shows that 
she should have been a \1ca1ess or e\en a bishop* ss 5 

The end of ( rabbe s man\ letters and muc h dclibi r.ition 
was that he remained a comfortable cchbite to the end 
of his days Ihc old Bachelor says 

"I now was sixt\, hut could walk and eat 
Mv food was pleasant cud mv slum her sweet 
But what could un»c* me at a da\ so hie 
To think ol women ' 

What, index'd 1 

W illiam J A \\o\ 


THE INSOLUBLE PROBLEM.* 

In their new noub, Mis llenr\ Pudency and Mrs 
Lhnor Glyn deal with the same dilln ulL problem of lo\c 
and marriage, each tiio* a different way ot -.olvmg it, 
anil leaves it still unsolved Gumcvcie Boliuu tells her 
own story in " The Sequence ' She* was mained .it the 
age of seventeen to tlie 111 ddlc-.iged General ilumphrcy 
Bohun , she was then a simple innoc ent, and had timor- 
ously obeyed her parents' wishes 111 accepting a man of 
whom she was afraid, and who w.is old enough to be her 
father She is now* thirty -one. still simple, innocent, 

* "The Sequence ' By llinor Gl}ii 6 s t Duckworth ) 

"Set to Partners" By Mrs Henry Pudency Os (Home- 
maun ) 


idealistic, still in fear of her husband, bullied and dominated 
by him, and lias one son, a graceless cub for whom, as for 
his father, she has little affection Guinevere is too much 
of a darling and a belov 6 d . too much given to playing 
dreamy or passionate things on the piano , and one rather 
dislikes her habit of self-pity, the vivid consciousness she 
has that she was such a helpless child when she married 
at seventeen, and her appealing way of talking of the 
failings of her elderly husband, and of her son Never- 
theless, she inspires a handsome bachelor neighbour, Sir 
D ugh Premont, with a splendid passion for her, and she 
gi\ c s her whole heart to him, but the cruelty of the position 
is th.it she is married, and c an never lx* his without scandal 
and misery She will not stoop to dishonour, but sends 
lum from her when she feels the situation is getting beyond 
her, and, reckless ami hopeless, he contracts a headlong 
marriage with .1 beautiful girl who temporarily fascinates 
linn , blit an hour aftn the wedding lie learns that she 
lias negro blood in hci veins, and conceives such a loathing 
for her that tlie^ ncvii live together as man and wife 
To complete the iron} of the situation, General Hohun 
dies suddenly at this jum ture, and Guinevere is free, but 
Sir Hugh is not And how this new entanglement is 
unravelled \ou max go to the Imok to discover It is a 
clever stoiv, but Guinevere is too yearning and dailingey 
to wm }oui sympathy the most likeable person m the 
book is he 1 sister I ctiliu, a delightfully worldly woman, 
whose views on other women, and 011 the ethics of good 
sue. ict> 111 general, make amusing reading, but arc not to 
lx adopted 

Mrs Dudeiic} takes up this same piobleni of the danger 
of .1 woman mariying lest she should alter her mind, and 
meet the light man after she. has bound herself to the 
wrong cuu Jlci Angelina Peachey is a \1\1d contrast to 
Guinevere . she is a ver\ charming, battling, wilful, asser- 
tive pcisoualitv \s a child ot ten she has precocious 
lov c aflaits with boy s at her school , late r, she is for a time 
inclined to in.irrv the loohsh son of a peer, hut is tevoltcd 
h} his lirst kiss .iluuptly runs awa> from him, and will 
see him no more Hun slu meets, and loves, the staid 
Antony, nephew of lady Johns, but as she is not sure 
whether her luxe may be lasting, slu will only consent to 
be lus wife m name . they must pic tern I they have married 
seen tl\ at a rcgistiy office , then if she changes her mind, 
it will not be too late loi her to leave him He consents 
to tins arrangement, and all goes fairlv well for seven 
veais, but when Antony s fnend Julius returns from 
abioad, he and Angelina .ire nresishbly drawn to each 
othi r , she realises that he is the man of her heart, and, 
liaxing told Antony of her intention, goes away with him 
IVi sently, lie leaves her 111 .1 lonely place whilst he goes to 
London on urgent business, and, during his prolonged 
absence, she hears that Anton} has been ovcrt.ikcn by 
liusloitunc, lus house and valuable collection of old china 
arc* burnt, and lie is ruined, and stricken with paralysis 
She goes to him pityingl}, and whilst she is looking after 
linn, ]uluis returns— he lids been to Lone km to endeavour 
to save lus falling eyesight, but the operation was un- 
availing, ami he has come back stone blind At the finish 
you find Angi lina running .1 curio shop, the two men living 
with her, and being maintained by her earnings The 
earlier chapters are the l>est part of the book The story 
of Angelina s girlhood, her school days, anil the whole life 
of the household over the chemists shop at a corner of 
St Paul s Churchyard, is faithfully and powerfully realised. 
Her father and mother, her sister Blanche, the bizarre old 
grandmother, and her wistlul, likeable maid, Kitty, are 
voidable creations Jhe story is admirably written, the 
atmosphere of central London is very skilfully re-captured 
m those earlier chapters , but you do not altogether believe 
111 the icalily of the grown-up Angelina, and that two such 
men as Antony and Julius would, even crippled as they 
were, settle* down together under her roof, and consent to 
be wdinll} dependent on her is a little incredible, and a 
little ridiculous Mrs Dudency wTites so well that you 
are bound to go on reading to the end , but because 
she writes so well you wish she had left tlx ss freak 
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problems alone, had kept in llie broad, mam stream of 
normal human life and experience, and made this talc 
as strong and as finely true all through as it is in its 
beginnings 

TWENTY FIVE YEARS' REMINISCENCES * 

Those who have fallen under llie spe II of Mis J\nan 
Hinkson’s enchanting l\ncs — not to mention those who 
take delight in her novels— should hasten to acejuamt them 
selves with this book lor it serves a three-fold purjiose 
It affords an intimate insight of that kindlv, genial 
sj m pathetic personality which is it sealed on c\er\ page 
it introduces the reader, on colloquial turns, as it win, 
to .l whole host ot interesting people Xml it allunis 
an e\i iting glimpse of that stormiest period of lush jnihtu al 
history which culminated in the Parnell tUbatU Of this 
last Mrs I y nail-1 1 in Lsuu wntes Ironi a st rough paitisan 
point ot view, which prohabh leiichrs lit 1 chapters mote 
convincing more cfte'ctivc, than an\ mere unbiassed 
account uuild be 

Stnetlv speaking, two men loom so laig< in these " Ktnu- 
niseenee's” as to overshadow all otheis,— the ant lien’s 
adored fa the t, a strong and simpU lush tatliolu laimu 
and her adoird liadei, ( Inrlcs Stewirf Panic II I hese 
two dominate the whole l»ook Hut In tween the si two 
one cncounteis almost all the Idiiioih nanus nl latcr- 
\ u tuna n lit c ratine \V B A eats in paituular (h.istina 
Rossetti. the Ahviulls the Men rises , the hiilhanl 'inhappv 
Wildes mother .ind Mins, hianus W Mine , I >ora Sigeison 
and countless otlici interesting peopli mon nr less well 
know n lliere is some pieee of genemus a ppm jation, 

* 1 wuilv-l i\< Xiiis Kt nunisi mu * Bv Katharine 

I v nail (Mrs II \ Huiksoii) m f»l (Snnlli, 1 Idcr ) 


of enjoyable ck'suipUon, of ainusuig anecdote, to be met 
with at cvciry turn 

llie story goes in t Jieblme of a certain vicar who eallcd r 
in Ins paioelual capacilv, upon a pi Kir, decrepit, somewhat 
squalid and snlkv old woman " Mv gooel woman/ 1 says 
he in dulcet tones, endeavouring to put her at her ease, 

1 understand vmi’re Jnsli , and so am 1 Trisli, too This 
should he a bond ol union between us We ought to be 
good friends ” 11 \h ' ” replied tlie incredulous one, 

huddling liersi li closer m he i r ragged old sli.iwl, "Sure, 
there’s a niauv th.it sa\ s thc‘\ re lush But they're alt 
sorts*” J lie vague k elainnatnrv charge of being "all 
sorts" tan never be hud against Mis 1 y nan-1 luikson 
She* is pmc unmistakable Irish through and thiougli, racy 
ol the soil Xnd so skiliul is she in e iihstine our svmpathics, 
that we are at one with her .ill along With hc'r, we are 
equally icadv to enter aeemv e lit se hool or to join the Land 
league, with lie i , to worship Panic II through thick and 
Hun or to re'joiec in llie charming communications of the 
visionaiy "Willie A eats” Pen there is nothing sc.) infec- 
tious as enthusi ism , and this author is enthiiMcstic or 
nothing A broad-minded gi eganousimss anil tolerance, 
a devotion of hero-worship extended to women just as 
nine li .is nun are here blent with native humour and 
vi\aeit\ '1 lie result is at emu* enlightening and entertain- 
mg as though one chatted with a cheeilul fne*ntl over 
the panoramic, pageantiv of vanished years There 
is no mid Sassenach heart but must kindle to some 
res]Nuisivc glow ovei the descuption of " deal dirty 
Dublin " hi the ’Sixties , and in those of lush blood these 
me inories will awaken an ativistie, or altiuistic thrill, as 
«»1 ha ppmc'ss pie-cxpcucnctd by piox\ 

I Ik passionalc heights and deptlis of the Cc'ltic tempera- 
mult hud no ex|Minent litre Hie spnilii.d ill earns and 
wild imaginings winch beset a consciousness 



suffused with the cognisance of unseen powers, 
sin h as \ou mav iind (to take two widely differing 
cxampl «•) in ‘The Countess Cat liken ” and in 
“ 1 he ( mek of (.old” , these aie here suborclm- 
.ited to wli.it cine m.iv e.dl poetic: nut c'ri.ihsni 
I hex ait lost sight of beneath llie lender, gentle, 
lovable traits the human, humorous, half pathetic 
tiuiK which make the Irish t h.ir.u'tcT what it is. 
\ it me is dear to Mrs Ivnan lliukson, still more 
so human natiue, but alwavs in their more 
giaeious and homedv aspects With the fiercely 
o\ u whelming passions common to both nature 
and human natiue, the hiiiruaucs and volcanoes 
of existence *die appears to be e luelly accjiiaiuted 
but as an outside spectator Xet, peihaps, tins- 
veiv absence e»f anv thing * high- fain tin " will 
sec uie for Iii'i a wider circle ot readers , Ini whose 
sake 1 toibeai to sjwnl a piosjNH five feast by un- 
tune lv pielimiuuv * t.Mings ” kathanne I yuan 
has come in contact with so many fascinating 
folk, celebrities m otherwise, — her record has in- 
cluded so n.anv crowded hours of eventful, if not 
glorious life, — fh.il although she has not yet 
arrived at the hour when rt inimsc erne os are 
iisu.dlv written, wc welcome tlu " heavenly long- 
w Hide due ss ” of hers W e arc le*tt looking forward 
wifli pleasurable anticipation to the two more 
volumes promised us in due com sc l*oi sneh is 
the grace of hei stvle, such the ehaun with wlmh 
she can endow the smallest episode, that then 1 
never seems to be one woid too much in the*se 
tin ee hundred and hf tv pages M B 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PRESS*. 

A'isitors to the House ol Commons glance at tlio 
it pox tors galleiv and in 1 pie asul to see a certain 
quiet bustle and alertness tlicic It helps to 
assure them of the interest of the scene W hctlier 

* "The Kepn C.allery ” By Michael Mac- 
Donagh net (Hodder & Stoughton ) 
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they commonly reflect that wc are represented by its 
diligent occupants as well as by members on the floor 
may be doubted , but it is certain that the future student 
of history, looking back to these early days of the struggle 
to make of Parliament a truly tleniot ratic institution, will 
find some of its most indefatigable heroes among tlio 
reporters of debates 1 liese craftsmen, in fact, have borne 
the brunt of it Mr Mu hael MacDonagh s new book on 
" The Reporters’ Gallery ’’ makes romantic reading for 
that reason, and is a vitally important contribution to 
the political rccoid of two c eiiturics Reporters maintained 
for generations, with infinite diflit ulty and in tin face of 
frequent pains and penalties, tlu right of the nation to be 
governed publicly, and not pnvatcl> Nor is thur lull 
usefulness yet proved It is to the repoi tors, as populai 
government develops, that Pailiament itself must look for 
help in maintaining this light against Cabinets and the 
Civil Services, if it be uni* asonably contested Who 
knows 7 There is no cv.tiavag.imr m supposing it sfill 
possible that journalists may havi to suffer m the public 
interest 

In the days l>efore popular government, Parliament 
was just a secret convention against the King with lus 
standing army When it got control of the army, it 
remained secret out of contempt for the people John 
Dyer, the hist news litter wntei, had humbly to beg the 
pardon of the House foi trading m contraband intelligence, 
and was " upon lus knee's reprimanded by the Speaker 
for his great presumption " Hus was in toy^, and, aftu 
nearly two centuries of reporting, the House foimally 
refused, m 1875, to say, on the motion of I ord llartmgton, 
that it would not in future entertain any complaint in 
respect of the public ition of its own proceedings or those 
of its Committees " save and except those conducted with 
olo&ed doors or m the case of wilful misrepresentation ” 
The reporters, morcocer, may still be turned out at .m> 
moment, cither on a vote of mt iiiIhts or at the diserc lion 
of the Speaker 

From the literary point of view, Mr MacDunagh’s book 
is not only to be praised highly as .1 thoiougli piece of work, 
done with due concern for the dignity of its subject, but 
to be welcomed as adding to our knowledge of fatuous 
writers How long will Pill s rcpl> to Walpole be 
printed without i>i Johnson s name as the author I he 
whole mass of so-called 1'ailiaim utary speeches printed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine between November -5th, 
1740, and Fcbruaiv 22nd, i7P» was a pioduct ol Johnson’s 
imagination, and might be pi tilled as the most churai tc nstic 
example of his rhetoric — Ins tru k, as Goldsmith said, of 
making little fishes talk like whale** lie wrote those 
speeches in a garret in hxcfer Street Coleridge's labours 
for The Morning Vo\t were far more strictly those of a 
reporter No heaisay inspired them lie was down at 
Westminster by seven o’c loc k in the morning to get a seat 
111 the strangers' gallery , and, if lie sometimes tell asleep 
towards midnight, that was not his fault lie had to work 
a twenty live-hours da> on more than one occasion No 
wonder lie refused to go on, even for a half share 111 the paper, 
£ 2,000 a year, and said on retiring to Keswick that he would 
not give up the country and lazy reading for two thousand 
times the sum But let nobody blame Johnson He had 
not access even to the back row of the strangers’ gallery, 
and did his prodigious best in the circumstances Both 
men lent the House their brums unstmtingly The result 
of such labours as they shared with distinction was that 
members began to wish themselves reported, and Sheridan 
could plead successfully for liberty of the Press against 
corruption That liberty', granted as a privilege, was then 
asserted as a claim l he reporters boyc otted those who 
grudged it, pushed their way defiantly to the front of the 
gallery, were turned out for it, re-admitted, and finally 
given a gallery of their own, with a great suite of rooms 
irishmen played a picturesque pait in the struggle There 
was Maik Supple, who, bored by the Houses dulncss one 
night, cried out ” A song fiorn Mr Speaker • " and Peter 
Fmncrty, who told the attendant he did uot care a damn 
for him 


“ A certain noble Lord who was drinking at the Bar which 
once stood in the Lobby, thought that a newspaper man was 
watching him 

" • Hallo,’ cned lie, ‘ put down in your notebook that I have 
Just drunk a glass of wiuo 1 

M * 1 certainly would,' was the reply, * if I saw your lordship 
drinking water 1 " 

Wilkes's adroit use of lus popularity as a City man to 
pro tec t offending journalists, and Die kens’ s career — much 
more important m this connection than has been under- 
stood — aie very fully treated Dickens saw the new 
gallery provided J here seems no doubt that, even at 
tw'enty -three years of .igt, he was 011c of its ablest workers, 
though the story that lie could fill a column and a half of 
The M otnntg Chtomclc 111 an hour is, of course, absurdly 
lll-infoi med He ncvci claimed to have done so In a 
brief review, however, tlio interest of the book cau only 
be liinled at For all politicians this is as great as for 
all journalists , and, the scale and treatment being entirely 
win lliy of it, Mr MacDonagh must be congratulated on a 
permanent rccoid of the long contest which helped to 
establish the fact that Parliament is the nation s servant, 
not its master 

Klighlfv Snowden 


NOVELS IN SOLUTION.* 

No doubt there will be, until the end of time, a fierce 
and edifying conflict of opinion as to the particular solvent 
which will elTcclively assign to works of liction their quite 
especial relative values It is not entirely a question of 
Ait and No-Art, because, although splendidly dogmatic, 
tnat definition calls for volumes in its defence Nor is it 
entirely a question of accomplishment, because accomplish- 
ment is noL invariably a sign of the inferior artist, though 
it is frequently a mark of superfu lality What hampers 
the critic is that his theory h«is inevitably to embrace, and 
even to exalt, lus own preferences -those pi inferences which 
no man has ever been able quite honestly to explain 1 or 
there arc books that amuse the critic, there are books that 
edify him, and there are books that move him All those 
books that bore him arc ruled < lit, lietausc the boxing Iwxdcs 
often ha\ e -for diifcrent reasons —very large circulations, 
and thus alienate tlic sympathies of any theorist to whom 
popular taste is a study in pathology 

By what standard, for example may one judge such 
works as “ Ihe Joy of Youth,” "Gold Lace," and " Tin- 
Sorrow Stones ” » By what standard such stones as 
“ Cake,” "Sheila Intervenes." "My Lady of the Chimney 
Corner," and 11 The Irresistible Intruder " > The second 
question is easier to answer than the *st, be j the last 
four books conform to a recognisable convention, or to 
recognisable M conventions " The other three books are 
" different," as they say 

"The Joy of Youth" is apparently a satire upon the 
pompous garrulity of youth It is very largely a senes of 
broken monologues, m which all the chaiactcrs use an 
extraordinarily inflated manner of speaking, and argue 
about themselves and tlicir opinions in a very aggressive 
style As was only to be expected, Mr Kdcn Plullpotts 
satirist's these objectionable people to perfection, though 
perhaps, as a ieu <T esprit, " The Joy of Youth " is a little 
heavy in the hand, in spite oi its subtle suggestion that all 
the speakers arc . s much behind the times as theorists 
always have been 

" Gold Lace " is a revelation by persistent analysis oi the 
relations of naval ami military officers with the feminine 
population of a district 111 Ireland It is singularly able, 
complex, and sincere, though it is curiously static Miss 
Mayne is a really delicate observer, who does not shirk 

" " riie Joy of Youth ” Hv Ldon Plullpotts (C hapman & 
Ball) * (rolcl Lace" Ily Mhcl Colburn Mayne (Chapman 
& Ball ) — " lho Sorrow Stones" By M U Williams (Long- 
man ) — 1 Cake 11 By Bohun Lynch (Murray ) — " Sheila Intor 
vonos " Bv Stephen McKenna (Jenkins My Lady of 
the Chimney Comer" By Alexander Irvine (Nash) — "The 
Irresistible Intruder " By William Caine (Lone ) 6s each. 
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the conclusions to which she is brought Her illuminating 
discussion of the significance of women in the world is both 
wise and charming, and, while character is of more con- 
sideration with Miss Mayne than characters, the portraits 
in the book arc often exquisitely subtle 

“ The Sorrow Stones ” is a tragic narrative of the Dales 
and Fells, or rather, the book is a senes of sketches of life 
quite strangely wrought mto poignancy by the effect of its 
tragic rhythm and of one final calamity 1 have never read 
a book m which human speech was so perfectly rendered , 
and for that alone Miss Williams's work would be memor- 
able In addition, and m spite of an Imperialistic and 
injudicious use of th; late Boer War, " Tlic borrow 
Stones " is very beautiful and very moving 

" Cake ” is a clever and charming book about an eccentric 
young man who chose to marry a delightful girl It lias 
many ramifications, and the questions of legacy, name- 
changing, and an unexpected title, are all satisfactorily 
settled The author is a very dexterous and competent 
writer, and does this sort of thing so easily that one wishes 
he would do something else not quite so easily But that 
wish is not meant to imply any reflection upon " Cake/’ 
which is the reflection of a particularly jully and nonsensical 
mood 

More ambitious is Mr McKennas “ Sheila Intenems ” 
in which an alluring busybody marly wrecks four Ji\es 
before fate steps m and leave s everybody happy I he 
book is written with grc.it confid* tin, blit it is rather con- 
ventional, and the parade of political knowledge is less 
convincing than the frequent gay conx c rsations which lift 
the material above the commonplace Mr Me Kcnna does 
not shrink from a blood-spitting hero, and a rather \ ulgar 
little heroine , he has other portraits w hit h are more pleasing 
"My I ady of the Clumnc\ Corner,” which has its senti- 
mentalities, in the main tills with considerable emotion 
the story of an Irishwoman who lived through horrible 
privations with undaunted courage Mr Jatk London is 
quoted upon the dust-cover as saying that "no more 
beautiful thing of the spirit has conic out of Ireland ' 

Mi William Caine tells, m the person of a nuddU agtd 
bachelor, a rather simple stoi\ of love and a surprising 
little boy Tht ahiupt change hum amiable roman* c into 
an almost jussionati uoital of an unexpected plot, laid 
by an apparently t banning lad\ , against the hero’s bachelor- 
hood, is less wilcomc But it is will done, even if it is 
unbelt* xabh , and the hems nan at ion is as consistent as 
one (ould wish Only th* heroine s plan to many him is 
exceptionally' mean, ami I for one could ncvci forgive her 
such de* "it The style is Sternum, and well sustained The 
Intruder himself is virv clevtrlv steered char of pnggish- 
ncss he is a wholly' delightful little 1 h»v, in spite of an 
unpleasant 1111 igniary kingdom 

Of these books, to relurn to the qmslion of a solvent 
* Cake ” and the " Irresistible Intnnki 1 rcallv amused 
me , “ Gobi Lace ' edified me , and " 1 he Sorrow Stones " 
moved me Mr Phillpotf s Ixiok does not seem quite success- 
ful, because the young artist in il who talks almost humanly 
about boics, seems to be given an unnecessary walk-over 
He is a pooi sophist, and Mr J’hitlpcrtts would have given 
more point to his satire by contracting Bertram Danger- 
field's mexpicssiblc ill-breeding and verbosity with the 
better behaviour of some ordinary humans Instead, he 
opposes only pompous folk infected with the same disease 
equally tiresome There were, in fact, moments when 1 
wondered if the book really was a satire In anv case it 
is purely intellectual Miss May lie’s book is intellectual 
also, and it does not move \ery deeply , but it is tre- 
mendously interesting "Cake” and "llie Irresistible 
Intruder ” are simply amusing novels by capable writers, 
who are content to accept novel-conventions and work 
originally within those conventions " Slieila intervenes " 
is an acceptance of conventions and an effort to sustain 
them by cleverness , that is why it lacks real value and 
why it appears superficial But " The Sorrow Stones ' 
is really moving one feels that simple lives are being 
simply unfolded Art is certainly involved, although the 
outcome is apparently artless. Now >f The Sorrow Stones " 


is simple because the life it describes is simple , “ Gold 
Lace " is complex because it deals with complex and not 
very passionately-felt emotions " Gold Lace ” is urban 
" The Sorrow Stones ” is among the mountains It is a 
finer, purer air, perhaps , but " Gold Lace " is as deeply 
felt The difference lies in the material, surely ? Urban 
life is complex, full of subtleties , the life of Cumbria ifr 
otherwise But in bofli of these books, which do seem to* 
me to rise above the others as distinguished work, there la 
the one fundamental cuality of solicr, passionate sincerity 
to the author's emotional perception of life I cannot, in 
the cose of prose fiction, find any other universal solvent. 
We cannot m Mr Phillpotts's case, find much emotion , the 
talk is oil theorising, and Loveday s transference of affection 
to her conversational wooer is not moving nor beautifu . 
In the other books with which these words immediately 
deal, there is hardly any attempt to move the reader 
deeply , the authors are content, and justifiably content, 
to skim the surface of life and to store Ihe cream in jugs 
of antique fashion Miss Mayne, although woiking with 
the delicacy' of a Idcc-rnakcr, is really engrossed in her 
material, and in the presentation of this her liuc and 
immediate vision , Miss Williams also, with less subtlety, 
but with equal preoccupation with the actual spectacle of 
life, carts more passionately for precise truth than for any- 
thing else Bui m both books the fundamental altitude is 
one of sob< r delachtiu at Which is to say 7 that both books 

are unmistakably works of art 

1* RANK SWINNEKTON. 


ART AND MORALS.* 

U is dreadfully the fashion amongst critics to apologise 
for Boucher, measuring his genius bv inapplicable 
st.uid.uds , to regard him rather as the baleful beautiful 
iridescence on the surface of the festering cesspool of 
Fumli eighteen 4 h ccnturv society than as the supreme 
at list mid i xpresser of his age and surroundings, as authentic 
in his own way as \ elasquez or Franz Hals in theirs 

One might just as well apologise lor the rose, because 
it expresses in terms of beauty the on lure Iruin which it 
has drawn its su*di nance 

And Mrs Bcarm is no ixicption to the lulc Iruc, she 
disclaims any mlditioii "to write a technical book oil 
the life of Bunch* i a ml indeed is not to be taken as a 

serious entu, but sin adopts the grncial tone, mixing up 
morality 7 and art as though thc\ have of necessity anv thing 
in common J his is a matte r which calls for serious protest - 
fake the following passage, which surclv mist om civ es 
the function of art m the complotcst possiblt way 
Boucher’s talents she w rites, which 

1 might have served toiai** the whole aim, tone ami character 
ui the I rench art ol the day were onh made instruments of its 
degradation flic suhjeits chosen by Bouclicr and tlie manner 
in which he painted them were exactly calculate*! to excite the 
admiration and cucouragc the tastes of the society in which he 
was everyday more pop Ur and successful 1 ” 

And this, if vou please of one of the supreme decorative 
artists of all time, whose function was not to preach but 
to mirror the spirit of the age in w T hich he lived Possibly, 
though tins may r be questioned, it would have been better 
fur linn to have turned Puritan and abandoned art alto- 
gether, but, having chosen Ins mistress, he would have 
been but a faitliless servant not to have served her whole- 
heartedly 

Unconcerned with morality, he was concerned with 
Beauty, and must be judged in the Court of Jast*», not 
m the Court of Arches, must be weighed by the avoirdupois 
of aesthetics, not by the troy-w eight of didactics 

bo much by way of protest against an assumption for 
which 1 admit Mrs Bcamc must be held only indirectly 
responsible For her book is rather the result of an 
industrious collocation of other people's writings than of 
her own original thought or judgment It is, in fact, a 

* “ A Court Pdintor and Hi** Circle Francois Boucher " 
By Mrs Bearnc 15 s net Illustrated (1. Fisher Unwin) 
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not unamusmg melange, without any very direct bearing 
upon its avowed subject, of the scandalous happenings of 
those very scandalous years which preceded the French 
Revolution, and of which Boucher was at the same time 
the product and the prophet That the facts are ill* 
digested and poorly marshalled will probably not trouble 
the average reader, who reads not for instruction l>ul for 
the killing of time Nor will it trouble him that there is 
throughout the book an eccentric use of punctuation, 
which 1 take it is as much the fault of the publisher’s 
" reader ” as of the author But those things should* 
warn the serious student that this is no book for him 
And this is a pity, for not only to have placed Boucher in 
tus proper surroundings but to have shown him part and 
parcel of his environment would have been well worth the 
effort And this because Boucher was not only a great 
artist He was the founder of a school, the discoverer of 
the true French art-soul, doing more than any other to 
rid his country of foreign domination, and to set up in 
its place a domination native to her genius 1 1 was a French- 
man who said, " Les grands artistes n’ont pas de palne,” 
but this does not mean that the picture painted for a French 
boudoir lias as proper a place in an English gallery, nor 
that a Pieta by Michelangelo should be ravished from an 
Italian chapel and set up in i New York drinking bar 
Analogously, it is a good thing to write of an aitist in 
his proper surroundings, not as an isolated inaivcl, in- 
dependent of circumstances and influences And, so far 
•as this has been her object. Mrs Be.irne is to be commended 
but, as J saVi she has failed 1o digest tin results of liei 
industrious rcsoaich Good stories there art in plent\, 
inth which to pass an hour or two. stories of Madame tie 
Pompadour, of Madame Genllrin of Madame du Defl.md. 
of I ouis XV , and Ins disieputable relations, legitimate 
and otherwise, of John I aw, the Comte de Uiarolais 
Watteau, Cliaidin and Veinet, of that amazing sisterhood 
Lcs Demoiselles de Nicsle ami a store of other so-called 
ladies, but real demireps But as often as not, these 
ehrontqites \candalenws ha\c no direct bearing on the 
subject in I1.1HO, which seems rathoi to lia\c been used as 
a peg upon which to hang the main piquant stones which 
the writer of the book lias Lulled from vaiious sources 
In a word, this is one of those volumes which have no 
relation to literature, but which are turned out in tver- 
mcr easing numbers * to supply idle minds ” (1 quote the 
words of this mornings paper apropos of something else) 
'** with such mild stimulus .is will brinish boredom for a few 
hours each dav " Doubtless it will find its quota of 
readers 1 cononucalh perhaps it may be justified by the 
fact that it occurs in i espouse to a demand None the less 
it is pitiful that such a demand exists It is the public 
that is to blame If it demanded sound literature tlie 
publisher would not be slow to gi\c it But the publisher 
has to live and i annul, except in the rarest cases, lake 
the risk of suppKing what the large paying public will 
«ot have at any price l his volume is lavishly illustrated 
and its format does credit to the taste of its producer 

G S I ward 


THE STATESMAN OF THE REVOLUTION * 

Ihe President of the l’rcnch Kcpublic having just 
■given us a picture of “ I low F ranee is Governed " at the 
present day, it is not inappropriate to receive from M 
Barthou, the Pnoic Minister a study of France during the 
first phase of the Revolution, written lounil the life of 
Mirabean, the one man who might have reconciled the 
monarc by and the national liberty, and so spared France 
the Terror M Barthou possseses to the f ull the lucidity and 
-sense of proportion which have placed so many brcrichmcn 
among the best biographers in the world He has been 
fortunate, too in being able to include some unpublished 
letters, which throw not a little light upon the real char- 
acter and personality of the great orator whom Gambetta 

• “ Mirabcau " By Louis Barthou io* net (Heme 
tnann’s “ ] minent Figures m French Historv " Series) 


regarded as ” the most glorious political genius this country 
has had since the incomparable Cardinal Richelieu " This 
eulogy remains unqualified in spite of the acknowledged 
blot of corruption upon his escutcheon Mirabcau, it is 
admitted, was in the pay of that " inert creature,” 
Louis XVT , but he never sacrificed lus principles to his 
pecuniary interests , just as some of our own statesmen 
m earlier days proved it possible to accept pensions from 
abroad without sacrificing any of their loyalty to their own 
country Mirabe.ui received money from the king in 
order to save the king, according to his own friend, M de 
la March, and even his enemy, La Fayette, was generous 
enough to admit that ” Mirabcau would not for any sum 
have supported an opinion destructive of liberty or dis- 
honourable to lus mmd ” He was the one man with a 
clear consistent policy m that chaos of ideas, but neither 
the king nor the queen would follow his advice Mirabeau 
died, anti the inev itable Revolution came, not by the way 
of Law, as he had proposed, but by the way of 1 error, as 
he had foreseen Could Mirabcau have saved the situation 
had he lived "> It is a point which many historians have 
disputed M Barthou has no hesitation in dcclanng that 
Mirabeau’s scheme w.is doomed to failure before his death 
by the Assembly s suicidal Ordinance of November 7th, 
1789, by which no member could take office under the 
Giow'ii while holding his seat or for six months afterwards 
Limited .is Mirabcau thus wms to the obscure position of 
secret adviser to the Court, he |>ossessed neither the con- 
fidenc e nor the esteem of those whom he was advising 
1 liov consulted turn, but never heeded , and the Assembly, 
win* li at that jienol, as Minister, lie might have mastered 
bv the in.igH of his personality, afterwards grew out of 
h«iml, and would have brutally 7 upset his plans 

1 lie decree of November ylli,*' as Ins biographer says, 
* broke l lie oniv power which could consolidate the devolution 
hv moderating if It wis 011 flial dav iotIIv, and 110I on the 
dav of Miraheau's death, that * tlu nuns of the nionarchv became 
the prev of faction 

The book is valuable for its intimate glimpses of Mir.ibeau’s 
storm-tossed private life, as well as of his public caieer 
llie one reacted upon the othei to ail cm cplinn.il extent 
in his case, especially in rcgaid to lus inherited vices 
ami virtues, justice tu both of wducli is clone by Mr 
B irthou 

" Hi-* life and genius, his prodigiou-. grc. 
able wc ikno'ist s, overv thing 111 his event I 
•111 irritating enigma to .ill who do not c 
lint of his ance-dors " 

Some of the letters, now published foi the first time, also 
reveal the full extent of tin* tragedy of Mmtbcau’s early 
mariiage, tlu fatal mistake of which was largely respon- 
sible for those excesses of his youth which lie lived so 
bit 1c rly to repent 

Fra xi* A Mi'mbv 

A STUDY OF GEORGE MEREDITH « 

France, upon the whole, has not taken to Liu 
Meredith 

a i lie. first slip that she steppit in, 

She steppit to the knee , 

\n\ sighin' s.ur, siys tint, lady fai 
* fins water s no for mo 

Like the heroine of the Scots ballad, France has been 
disinclined to go deeply into the study 7 of an Englishman 
who loved her as few Englishmen had the courage and 
insight to do, during the last quaitei of the nineteenth 
century, this is the phenomenon which stirs the loyal soul 
of M Phcitiadcs ” J here is in all countries, and above all 
111 France, a certain class, which, by reason of its character 
and culture, is predisposed to read Meredith , but many 
well-informed people do not realise this, because the poet- 
uovclist is little known, and still less translated ” IIis 
aim in this book is to encourage the French to step into the 
waters of Meredith's prose and verse 

* " George Meredith His Life, Genius, and Teaching ” 
From the French of Constantin Pliotiadds. Rendered into 
English by Arthur Price 6s net (Constable ) 
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It is from this point of view that the volume must be 
criticised The sub-title is too large English readers will 
not End in these pages very much original or fresh criticism 
of Mciedith*s philosophy M Photiadds docs not supply 
even literary estimates of a particularly brilliant order He 
writes for the outside public of men and women, especially 
women, and does his best to interest them in the personality 
and aims of the great English novelist The opening 
chapter describes a visit to Box IIill on September 22nd, 
T908. Meredith loalhod interviewers, and told M 
Fhotiadds so " Amcrn a, that e radled Hen ules f infects 
us with the too free manners of her cowboys .uid rough- 
nders These trappers communicate to us their eccen- 
tricity , that mania for besieging persons of note to exi>ose 
their innermost secrets Such effrontery stupefies us . we 
are too apt to take this unceicmoniousncss for strength 
And now, behold, the English journals arc enviously 
imitating the most insolent habits of their Transatlantic 
brethren • ” Wlidt would Meredith have said if he had 
urn lus \1s1tor was to make copy out of his \isil * The 
text chapter, on Meredith's life, put together the main 
acts about lus career, parti v based on Mr Clodd’s arliele 
In The Fortnightly Review But is it quite true to sav that 
'Meredith eame out of the ordeal of his fust marriage 
natured, purified by grief, with a fund of indulgence and 
* pity towards women ' 1 Ik chapter on Meredith s genius 

is disappointing , it is a p ir.i phase and analysis of ilair\ 
Richmond nothing more For llio pur|»ose of uitciesiing 
the French one would ha\c imagined that Beauchamp s 
Career ” would ha\ e bee n more mu table J he ne\t i l.apler 
on his art is better But what tines M I'lioti ides liie.m l>\ 
saying tli.it “ .1 ihararter of Dickens passes tor even 1 10111 
our reincmbr.im e as soon .is the thread of idwutim is 


or very indifferent artists whose portraits were not good, 
and whose virtue lay w holly in the humour of their ideas. 
But a true caricature is a very different thing from a 
true portrait , it is a subtler and actually truer thing 
than that, for it takes account of its subject's invisible 
characteristics as well as of lus ob\ ious features, and 
suggests these by a cunning exaggeration of the salient 
points in the face, figure, attitudes, manner and expression 
of its original Mr Beerhohm has done this often lieforc, 
and in these 11 Fifty Caricatures M he has done it again 
triumphantly Lord Halsbury, for example, is not like 
the broad, squat, dogged figure Hint stands for him in 
the picture labelled, “ I he Rising Hope of the Stern Un- 
bending Tones," yet the broad, squat, dogged figure is 
exactly like him, find not merely suggests lus outward 
appearance, but the whole personality of the man It is 
the same with the delightful sketch of Justice Darling 
requesting Jus marshal to " get some bolls sown on ' to 
the block cap , 111 the presentation of Mr Thomas Hardy 
“ composing a lyric , of Mi Arnold Bennett sitting at 
ease on a milestone, whilst Hilda Lessw'ays reprimands 
him for keeping her anil Clayhanger " standing about 
here, ' waiting to lie disjiosed of in the long overdue third 
volume of the Clayhanger trilogy' Or take the drawing 
of Mr Masefield leaning over a cottage roof, looking down 
into a squalid \ihage street in which a row is brewing 
among the natives , the nose is not really Mr Masefield's, 
1101 the mouth, nor the drooped eyes, nor the collar, and 
yet, so fai from the final likeness Ining lost m the slight 
exaggeration it is curiously emphasised, and you arc 
made to it ah si ultimate characteristics that before you 
may have sun without seeing and the little legend under- 
lie atli 


broken " * bo far .is that is true, it is just as 
^rue of Meredith s e. Ii.ir.u teis I he last < hap- 
Iter, on Ins teaching, does not go into an\ 
profound estimate, though it contains an 
interesting remark of Meicdith ii|>on (.otdhc 

J It*, fo be linking love to Nouug girls 1 1 

hate m old man in whom passion is dead, 
and who y*et desnes fo emsh a \e»ung llowei 
on lus breast, 1 loiflu* it because n.iluie 
loathes it " 

It is doubtful H a book like this was worth 
translating Its audience lu*s on the olliei 
side of the Chaniul But if it stimulates 
French poojilc to lead Me*n dilh s \oise and 
prose, either in the origin il or in a tianslation 
all success to it 1 

Jami s Moi i am , D 1) . 1) I lit 


MORE MAX.* 

Mr Max Brcrboluii has become a national 
institution To say so mav se’em to ovei- 
burden him v\ith a deadly’ weight of ultr.i- 
respcctablc solemnity*, but the fact remains, 
and to be caricatured bv him is the hall-mark 
of fame He is a Hiiliou.il institution, like* 
Guy Fawkes Day Mrs Grundy* anil the 
Income Tax, but he is all unlike these or 
any other of t ic institutions that have Lake u 
root in the nat lonal heart lie stands .done , 
he is unique , even lus rt'semblance to Guy 
Fawkes Day is nicrc'ly superficial, so siqier- 
ffcial that 1 don't suppose it would have 
occurred to me if this new colleition of lus 
caricatures liael not come* into my hands on 
the memorable Fifth 

He is not only uniejuo among English 
institutions, but among English caricaturists 
Most of our caricaturists, since* the day r s of 
Gilray and Rowlandson, have been cither ad- 
mirable artists who could draw good portraits, 

* " Fifty Caricatures" B\ Max Dccrbolmi 
5& net (Hcnnem&nn ) 



Mr Bernard Shaw. 
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"A swoar-word in a rustic slum 
A simple swear-word is to some, 

To Masefield something more," 

completes the picture 

Mr Bccrbohm is our greatest living caricaturist, our 
most satirically humorous draughtsman, but the humour 
of his drawing is always edged and accentuated by the 
humour and often biting truthfulness of the thought that 
lies behind it Usually his satire is so genial, for all its 
shrewdness, that even his involuntary sitters must bu 
moved to laugh at themselves, and if now and then it cuts 
to the bone and deeper, and is mercilessly revealing —well, 
it would be a poor and ineffective satire that invariably 
left its victim rejoicing But there is no need to go on 
It is enough to say that these " Fifty Caricatures " include 
some of the most amusing and most brilliantly clever 
things even " Max ” has given us , they maj not be things 
of beauty — they were not meant to be -but they are 
certainly a joy for ever 


RECENT POETRY.* 

The greater part of this poetry is ot the humbler kind, 
a versification of thought and fancy that is not always per- 
fectly intelligible to the stranger When it is intelligible it 
is often homely, as when Mrs Spender begins 

" Such a perfect April, on the Sulfolk Coast 1 

* Plain and flat and humdrum, are its features,' said mine 

host 

Humdrum 1 with the ocean roving, brawling on the 
beach 

or when Mrs Cameron sings of " Grandmother’s Garden ” 

" Over the mountains and ovci the sea, 

In the land where wc never again shall lx, 

There liclli a garden of long ago. 

Where children played that wc used to know 

or when Miss Gregory praises Mentone 

° there is a plan 1 know, and lou, upon a southern shore, 

\ spot on eaith most dear to mi, 1 lou it more and more , 
Where oranges and lemons giow, and feathery jialins abound. 
And oh \r trees with grey grc« ii haves grow on the terraced 
ground " 

From these homely records of their a flu lions tliev range 
to attempts at cxpicssing their fancies or aspirations 
Thus Mrs Camel on begins lui first poem 

" In Arcadv I live Great Pan luiiwlf 
Hath taught me what i tell " 

and another poem tells us 

"Set tins is sure tach has his key, 

His magic ' Open S(**mio/ 

M herewith to enter lairjland 
Mine — was a doorwav in the Strand ” 

Her c hicf success is a version of a familiar tune, of which 
the hrsL verse is 

lice 1 went jovously Friends of the morning 
Walked with and guided me, and low m m\ car 
Whispering, 'Prudence and wealth be jour scorning, 
bo shall wc tarry a while with you here' 

Then was 1 happv with dreams for companious " 

The last line is slightl\ \ aned foi each of the six verses 
Mrs bpcndei resembles lie i in trying 1 Romance* Romance 
IS here ' " in .i J midon night, and m exclaiming 

1 lake iii\ hand, I'll lead the wav, 

Jo our Silvcrwood to-da\ , 

For f fuel m fairy mood 
And 'tis c ver understood 
Tint silver woods arc fay ” 

* “ Grey and Gold " By Mrs Hugh Spender 2s 6«1 net 
(Erskine Macdonald) — " In Arcady and other Poems " By 
W J Cameron 3s Od net (Erskine Macdonald) — "Breams 
of Arcady 11 By Octavia Gregory ss 6d net (Lrskinc 
Macdonald) — " Uie Flood of Youth" By Sherwood Spencer 

is net (Fifleld) - "Moods, Metres, and New Lyric Poems" 
By Charles Newton Robinson ss net (Constable ) — "The 
Flute of Sardonyx" Poems by Edmund John 3s Od net 
(Jenkins ) — "The Diwan of Zeb-un-Ni&sa " With Introduction 
and Notes zs (Murray ) 


Miss Gregory prefers Greek gods to fames, and says . 

11 Of the classics I grow fonder * 

And of quaint old Grecian lore , " 

but it is doubtful whether she has seen them in the flesh* 
and she is really more at home m her gentle tributes to Mrs. 
Browning, Lamb, Lady Hamilton, and her own pet cranes. 

Mr Sherwood Spencer's verses are more interestin' as 
poetry They arc hasty juvenilia “ writ in the flood of 
youth ” and nevertheless expressing more of youth itself 
than juvenilia often do. In " A Whistling Boy ” . 

" Lusty, young and glowing, 

Carnal and unabashed, 

Song to the four winds throwing, 

Out of the wood ho flashed," 

and in the feeling that pervades or visits even less perfect 
poems, there is more than the shadow of youthful joy, vigor- 
ous and profound The author went to Tripoli in 191 1 and 
was at twenty-one " the youngest, the highest-paid war 
correspondent in the world " Whether he would achieve 
such glory at poetry i cannot foresee It is more likely that 
he will not attempt it, but if he docs, he has, or had, a spirit 
which might do very much if it combined with experience 
and greater skill 

Mr Newton Robinson was a fencer, a connoisseur, and 
the organiser of the " Land Union " lie died this year at 
the age of hfty-nmc This, Ins last book of verse, must be 
a pleasure to his fnends for its many-sided personal revela- 
tion 1 or those who did not know him its value is less, 
because it lacks both subtlety and vigour and the verses 
have to be read with far more attention than they command 
if they are to yield anything But " October ’* — and 
especially the last verses * So, Mary, bring a brace of trout/* 
and " Bring up the eighty-seven port, " down to 

" Thank*., kindly rill of Paradise I 
My pint of ’eight) -seven , 

1 01 just a glimpse of \n 
Sweet, dark and bright 

is good light versa 

Among these pot Is Mr John is the one whose grasp equals 
Ins aim His \ erse s are full of love anil of remorse, of Greek 
or Grjcco-Roman gods, who mingle in a half-Chiistian, half- 
Pagan temple with atoly 4 es, and with Salome, " Our Lady 
ol the Ivory lower, 1 ' and manv other ladies, real and 
imaginary if it were not that initials arc put at the head 
of some of the erotic poems it might br supposed that they 
were the result chiefly of reading Wilde and the early Sw'in- 
burnc " For my Desire " he sings 

" 1 or mj Desire, fui Love and ^ung ami Pain, 

Now hid beneath dead rose-leaves of regrel 
I would walk jojou*, in the Devil’s Net, 

And welcome death and hell — for >ou again" 

He is full of voluptuous epithets and substantives arranged 
with firm, hard rhythms and plangent rhymes which pro- 
duce the effect of imitation bronze work He is cold with 
till his use of passionateness He is scarcely more real than 
one of lus women, whom he says Love made " from tears 
and cassia and a rose " lie is melodramatic and dcclama- 
toiy But his grasp is always equal to lus aim, and though 
he conveys only a general sense of amorousness, luxury, 
melancholy and exhaustion, every poem, every verse, every 
line, is visibly the work of one who has mastered his trade, 
and must unlearn it if he would be a poet 

A good versifier also is Miss Jessie Duncan Westbrook, and 
sin* is able to reveal something of the poetry of that tragical 
great Indian lady, the Princess Zcb-un-Nissa, who called 
herself Makhfi, The Hidden One (1639-1689) Truly she 
said qf her soul that it wore suffering like a kingly garment, 
and that in spite of all she was blessed because she possessed 
the " jewel of song divine " It might be said of her, as she 
said of the moth 

" How strong hast thou become, O Moth, how groat, 
Worshipping thus the flame 1 " 

As a lover at least she is the peer of Dante, and Miss West- 
brook’s translation suggests a poet who combined m a 
unique degree, sadness and pndc, fervour and humility 

Edward Thomas. 
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MONTROSE.* 

This is an altogether attractive book, and may be 
reckoned a serious piece of history ; it is interesting through- 
out. It cannot be said that the writing is exactly brilliant, 
yet the concluding pages have a genuine eloquence arising 
from the author's enthusiasm. The publisher has done his 
part well, the illustrations arc carefully ( hosen and excel- 
lently reproduced , the book would make an at ceptable 
prize for boys, and should find a place m every school 
library The serious historian will value it because the 
evidence is always carefully weighed, the notes contain an 
adequate biography Mr Buchan shows ihat Montrose 
was a very great soldier, although he never took part in any 
battle which profoundly modified the course of history In 
nature like so many of the finer type of soldiers, he was 
loyal and simple-minded, .hi upright li\cr and a religious 
man But besides being a man of action, Montrose held 
with deep conviction opinions which were the result of much 
hought Ills confession of politic al faith, * a Discourse on 
Sovereignty," is worthy of consideration as an expression 
>f the leading principles of his life, and must be taken into 
nt by evciy student of politics Jle was a poet , thu 
llast four lines of the following verse sire amongst the most 
[familiar cpiota lions 

‘Like. Alexander I will leign, 

And 1 will reign alone 
Mv thoughts did e\ernion disdain 
\ mat on in\ throne 
j cilhci fears Ins fate too miuli, 

Ur his dt serfs are small, 

lat dares not put il to the touch, 

lo win ot lose it all ” 

He was handsome and dignified, eating foi pomp and 
hnc clothes, although these always took a \erv subordinate 
part in Ins life Mr Huclian brings before us the outward 
picture of the man with great distinctness, though he does 
not help us so much m understanding Ins deepu nature 
We occasionally fed (hat the biographci is not quite fair 
to those who opposed lus hero , he does not conceal Ins dis- 
like of the ( o\enanters, though lu can sec— as could 
Montrosc~th.it then was sonic wisdom in their ougin.il 
intentions Jn Ins re latinos with Mont lose ,is with so many 
of those who fought and suffered foi him. ( harles j cuts 
but a pool figure Wi suspect that the p.uts of the book 
which Mr Buchan most cares about air those «i< tually con- 
cerned with fighting and when in eonies to the fighting 
Mr Buchan is always actual and \1g01011s 


JANE AUSTEN.t 


It may b* admitted perhaps, that few hmgi.iphics, if 
any, could be mole difficult to wntc than that of |am 
Austen, as theic an few authors about whose woik it is 
more hard to speak .it once freshly and adequately Oc * a- 
sional paragi.iphs of enthusiasm, like those of Siott and 
Macaulay, will seem often to express just the light thing 
It is not so easy* to analyse and estimate at any great 
length Foi the fact is that Jane Austens genius can 
scarcely be dew nbed in words It is ni.uiih a matter of 
instinct, a gift for creation, whic h is unen mg and ini \ i table 
She accomplished the final achie\cment of art by making 
her characters ali\c There can be* no question about 
whether all they' saul and did was right or wrong simply 
because they did it, and could not have* done otherwise 
So far as Mr Warrc Cornish attempts to explain tins 
mystery, he has selected an original, and suggestive, point 
of view, which is m itself absolutely sound 


Ihe miracle in Jane Austen's writing is not only that her 
presonnmont of each diameter is complete and consislei L, 
out also that every tact and particular situation is viewed m 
comprehensive proportion and relation to the rest Shi 
what every one of her people did yesterday and would do 
to-morrow, and what had happened, and was going to happen, to 

* "The Marqui. Montrose ” By John Buchan 7s 6«l 
not. (Nelson ) 

t*‘Jano Austen " (English Men of Letters senes) By F 
warre Cornish. 2s net (Macm illa n ) 


make them do it Small facts and expressions which pass 
almost unnoticed by the reader, and quite unnoticed by other 
actors in the storv, turn up later to take their proper place She 
never drops a shirk 1 lie reason is not so much that she trok 
lnfinito trouble, though no doubt she did, as that everything 
was actual to her She has no need to construct her char- 

acters, for then they are Ot fore her, fiko Mozart's music, only 
watting to be written down " 

We cannot so readily accept his summary of " obvious 
faults " that " she li.es no lemarkablc distuution of style," 
whereas e\ery word tells th.it “her plots are neither 
original nor striking," whereas they never obtrude because 
they are absolutely tiuc to life , that " she has little ten- 
derness," when wc n member Marianne and Anne klhot. 
Her limitations, of subject and emotion, were deliberately 
self-imposed It would be idle to dogmatise upon what 
she had, or had not, the power to do It is well said, 
however, that licr (l . if Imireis, whelhu cuius, authots, or 
men and women of the woild, are innuim rahle, and tlieir 
homage takes the form of imwranedlv r leading and re- 
i L.uling her books " 'I hat, after all, is the mystery', that 
no one e\er grow r s tired of her characters Oui delight in 
them increases at every reading The more wt talk <d>out 
them, and wonder over them the greater then fascination 
l he re .lie not many people in rial life of whom one can 
sav the s ime 

It is very doubtful whither out ignorance about Jane 
\ustcii hcibclf need be honestly icgrelted by any one. 
Inevitably we welcome the smallest item of information 
about one has who given us so much pleasure Dratitude 
ii.ivcs a pcisonahtv tor its expression But no work 
could be mmc absolutely independent of its creator, so 
intimate*, and vet so impersonal llie artist conceals her- 
self , hrt vvuik ne*cds her not Jo the irnlit of humanity 
we arc gl.ul to know th.it she was beloved by her own 
family, particukuly the young people Nothing else really 
matte is 1 he letleis confirm what the wo. k proves, that 
her keen insight anil spaiklmg humour was gi\en as freely 
1 » Inends as to the public , that she enjoyed life and 
humanity, if she saw through a great deal of it 

In the course nt analysing the novels, Mr Warre Cornish 
announces a conclusion winch will tome as a surprise to- 
many, and certainly mints careful attention As an 
explanation of khzaheth’s rather abrupt forgiveness of 
Dauv it is far incur satisfactoiy' than the usual reference 
to I’linhult v " I can find no solution of tins problem 
unless it be in Jane Austen's belief in the overmastering 
powci, and the siithcicncv of love " 

Moicovci, in the opinion of our critic this " high flown 
sentiment " may be* found nearly everywhere in hei work . 

* In her philosophy' love prevails ovor prudence, family 
feelings, scki.i 1 condition, worldh propnet\ \\ Ik n love comes? 
in at the door, all other considi latiuus tly out ot the window 
Wickham and Willoughby m Sense and Sensibility would 
have been forgiven if they hid Uni true lovers She has- 

no c omlimn.ition lor Marianne Bashwooil hei disapproval, 

in ' Persuasion,’ however modet vie k expressed, rests not upon 
Anne, hut upon 1 ady Kussell, who gives the loolish-wiso counsel 
of jvrutlence io her nund, the call ol love, which comes to few, 
ought not to be resisted, cannot Ik* insisted, when it comes ” 

Wc aie so accustomed to hear Jane Austen criticised for 
lack of deep feeling, that the above paragraph seems to- 
suggest .in entile revision of judgment, and wc must 
confess to a difficulty m reconciling it with other dicta by 
Mr Warn* Cornish himself He says " Ihcrc is little 
passion in Jane Austens lovers," ami stigmatises the 
raptures ot hmma, and kuiny, and Anne, as " moderate " 
lie calls their life " real, not ideal, lived among modeiate 
lulls ami valleys , for summits and abysses we must go 
to greater writers " 

In all probability the confusion arises from tlic im- 
possibility of finding words to estimate so fine an art. 
Ihe first, and more original, opinion here enunciated, is 
too crudely expressed Ihe second, more com entional, 
criticism is supcrfiei.il We may' assume that Jane Austen 
understood human nature suflu tenth' to recognise the 
infinite power of emotion — and wc are grateful to Mr 
Warre Cornish for emphasising \yhat her delicacy may 
have obscured We may admit without cavil or regret, 
that they passions which the Brontes were the first 
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women to reveal, lay outside her sphere. She penetrated 
the heart without dissecting it ( and never stimulated our 
sympathy by any abnormal appeal It is her magical 
control over expression which may have blinded us to 
her essential romance 

It is not possible, unfortunately, to go over this whole 
volume in any detail The discussion of persons so familiar 
to all readers as the characters in Jane Austen would quickly 
exceed the proper limits of a review While, wme every 
one must have his own ideas on flic subject, lie will appre- 
ciate those of Mr Cornish without any comment from us 
There is no occasion for any dogmatism on such matters , 
we do not expect to agree about them \\ c each have our 
own favourites, our own interpretations The opportunity 
afforded us by Mr Cornish, o! si inlying them uiue again 
through the eyes of a friend, will he very welcome At 
times even, we may be tempted to change our minds 

For our critic is an enthusiast who knows Ins subject, a 
sympathetic observer of detail, a patient clnoniclcr of 
these delicate touches which mean so much, and may so 
profitably be compared one with the oilier Miss Austen's 
work will bear the most microscopic, analysis Her sen- 
tences may be detached from their context without fear, 
for the most searching examination A passage, when 
thus isolated, may have a message which we have over- 
looked hitherto , simply because it htted so pcifectly with 
what came before or after 

Wherefore we welcome the appearance of a volume on 
Jane Austen among the " Men of J etters ” and wc find 
pleasure 111 going over her work again with Mr Cornish 

K Hkimiiv Johnson 


A GREAT CHINESE STATESMAN * 

The editor of these memoirs modestly conceals Ins name 
on the title-page, though the initials W F M and the address 
Shanghai, at the end of the " Editor’* foreword " p-ve a 
clue to those who know the China C o^l It appears that 
Li Hung-Chang left behind him at his death a vast mass 
of memoirs m manuscript, scattered about m various 
cities of his native land His family colics. ted these, and 
1 70,000 words of them have now been translated into 
English, from which the selection in the present volume 
faas been made by the editor We .ire not t«*ld whether it 
is in contemplation to publish more hereafter, but we do 
not doubt that the interest aroused l>v what is now before 
us will lie such as to encourage further publication Some 
day, perhaps, we shall sec the diary, if not in its entirety, 
at least in a form that will satisfy readers that they arc 
listening to the real and undiluted opinions of Viceroy Li 
himself For, however able and conscientious the trans- 
lators and editor, it is impossible to resist the suspicion 
that preconceived notions have influenced the selection 
Just as no brief anthology from his works will enable us to 
understand a poet, so no scatlercd extracts from a diaiy 
will permit us to master the writer’s chaiactur 

] a Hung-Chang certainly had a character worth master- 
ing, if such a feat ever be possible in the case of a great 
statesman, East or West The Hon John W Foster, 
once II S Secretary of Shite, m his lntroduc turn docs 
not err on Ihe side of rating Li too low To him Li " was 
not only the greatest man the Chinese race lias produced 
in modern times, but, m a combination of qualities, the 
most unique personality of the past century among all the 
nations of the world " If wc must deal in superlatives, 
we would rather call Li the sublnnest opportunist of the 
nineteenth century He took for his motto in statecraft 
a maxim in the old Chinese work, known to us as “ The 
History of Clreat Iaght ” — " Force can only be successful 
in combating what is weaker than itself but weak- 
ness can overcome what is far stronger than itself ” This 
idea of " the policy of the weak," as he called it, was no 

* " Memoirs of the Viceroy Li Hung-Chang " With an 
Introduction by the Hon John W Foster 10a od net. 
(Constable ) 


new and Btartlug intuition of genius ; but to the way in 
which he worked out the idea we will not deny more than 
a touch of genius Few statesmen were ever put m a more 
difficult position than he was in guiding the porcelain jar of 
China down the stream among the brazen vessels of the 
" barbarian nations " 

These fragments of diary give us a more pleasing picture 
of the great Viceroy than wc might have expected. With 
all due deference to the Hon John W Foster, they do not 
set at rest .ill suspicions that he was under the undue 
influence of Russia Such extracts as are presented show, 
indeed, tli.it he was not ashamed of his conduct with 
rcgaid to Russian aggression in Manchuria This, how- 
ever, wo knew already from the letter which he wrote 
shortly before his death to the Empress Dowager's kins- 
man Jung-Iu, by Europeans the most misunderstood of all 
the Manchu statesmen What we do not know, and can- 
not expect to know from a diary (since very few diarists 
ate like* JVpvs) is how fnr sclf-mterest blinded his eyes 
about Russia Before and since l.i Hung-Chang men have 
conceived patriotism 1o be pointing the same way as their 
pockets We may allow that he did not willingly sell his 
country for gold But we cannot see that the memoirs 
show him as one of those who would resolutely say to the 
tempters *' \ ou must go away, gentlemen-- you are 
getting near my price " 

Thcie is a simplicity which has no little charm in much 
of this diar\ of I i Hung-Chang We like both the occa^ 
sional great humility and the self-esteem, the early debate 
about the advisability of marriage and the enduring 
admiration of fair ladies, the filial devotion to his mother 
and the strict attention to official duty which made lum 
acquiesce m the* 1 hrone s demand to shorten his display of 
mourning, his love of " old custom " (such as Westerners 
in the coast-ports find so irksome in their ( hinese depend- 
ents) ami his recognition of the advantages of progress, 
his blunt ness and his appreciation of a diplomatic he* 
Quite a new light, wc imagine, will be thrown for most 
readers upon his literary ambitions and his far from incon- 
siderable literary achievements On few things did he 
pride himself more than on his poem on Slien Nung, the 
Divine Husbandman, the patron of agriculture (The 
translators give a full version of this ) How happy would 
he be, he WTitcs, if he could speak at) well of all his official 
and pm ate acts as of this poem 1 

r Ihe translators appear to have done their work well, 
for the most part, though there arc occasional oddities of 
style and a few Americanisms which strike a strange note 
amid their surroundings 

Pirn ip W Slkglani 


THE YOUNG IDEA.* 

Boys arc harder to please than men , jxrhaps that is 
how it is you can number the famous authors of boys 1 
stones on the fingers of one hand , and more difficult is 
it than writing their fiction to write a book of good counsel 
for lioys — that boys will read It cannot be done except 
by one who has very special qualifications for the task, and 
the first of these is that he should himself be something of 
a Peter Pan , he must have a wide knowledge of the world t 
he must liave clone his fair share of worrying, practical work 
m it, and have made a success of his own life , but through 
it all he must have remained at heart one of those wise 
boys who never grow up so fatally as to become middle- 
aged Because when you become middle-aged you for- 
get your own toyhood, and forgetting that you forget also 
what appealed to it, and so do not really know how to 
impart to other boys those broad truths they will under- 
stand and believe, and be the better for knowing. 

Mr Arthur Mcc has these qualifications , you cannot 
read his " Letters to Boys ” without realising that. More- 
over, there is tangible evidence that he has this fine and 

* “Arthur Mee’s Letters to Boys" is not. (Hodder ft 
Stoughton ) 
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none too common understanding of the mind of youth, in 
th e fact that some few years ago he commenced the issue 
*of The Children's Encyclopedia, and it proved so great a 
success that he has never been able to stop it, and as The 
Children's Magazine it is still 14 running, 44 and, combining 
instruction with amusement, it is unique among periodicals 
•of its kind On the same principle, Ins 44 Letters to Hoys 44 
•are both instructive and entertaining He begins with 
an address 44 To the Boy who will tie ]*nme Minister 14 
Of course, some of the l*rimc Ministers of the future are 
at present at school , they ore necessarily a strictly limited 
number, but there are hundreds of possible I*niuc Minister-, 
and they will be the nobler men for the jxist— or, if they 
miss it, for any other post— if they adopt the manly, high 
ideals towards which Mr Mee would lead them An 
admirable letter too, is that 14 To the Hoy who is leaving 
School 44 — the whole book, indeed, is as inspiring as it is 
•eminently common-sensible There are letters to 44 The 
Boy who loves a Game, 4 4 4 1 1 o the Boy who will manage a 
great Business," 44 To the Boy who gets over Diffic lilties, 44 
t% To the Hoy who loves a Hero," 44 'In the Boy who loves 
a Book, 44 "To the Boy who loves the Highest 44 '1 liesc, 

^nd the rest of the letters, are all wrutten in the happiest, 
most genial spirit, and 111 a simple, lucid, pleasant hnglish 
that enlivens and emphasises its teachings with anecdotes 
and aphorisms, and makes easy and interesting leading 
It contains just those things that every boy ought to know, 
and we commend it as an ideal gift-book to all who are 
■concerned for the welfare of the men ol to-morrow, for m 
a word, it teaches the young idea how to shoot straight and 
at the highest things 


GERHART HAUPTMANN.* 

It is one of the ironies * irt that the 10 undcitaki 
■violent revolutions so ofte mie to tun thci bac ks upon 
the thing for which they stood lbs. u League of 

Youth," and later in 41 I lie Doll s Ho 

•conceptions of drama bv setting to wink to luuld a house ol 
naturalism, jet in tin end, fiom 44 The Master Builder 44 
•onwards, he hi 

upon that self same naturalism Ilian any of his critics had 
done m the noise of the first battle And I mic conies along 
with its ovn further irony l y delicately giving a dullness 
•a staleness, to nearly all the plays written between 44 rile 
league of Youth " and 4 lledda Gable i and an me reasing 
freshness to the poetic plays written lieforc that pcuod, and 
to the scmi-poctic plajs written alter that period 

Something of the same; is to he found in Hauptmann 
In the 44 consistent naturalism 44 on which he based the 
first of his plaj’S, 44 Before Dawn, 44 he needlessly sought to 
•eliminate all trace of stage subterfuge , and not onlj r of 
■stage subterfuge, but that other subterfuge that is known 
as artistic order He did not wholly do so Dramatic 
beginnings and dramatic endings are part of that artistic 
•order their place, strictly, is only as the effect ivi opener 
and closer of a plot, or sequence, that in its total effect 
provides a significant, or, at least, knowlcdg.ible mu roe osni 
•of the larger and less wieldy masses of life In 14 Befoie 
Dawn, 44 however, Hauptmann casts away that plot, that 
apt sequence, and in five acts, that is to say in five dis- 
tinct and chosen scenes, displays a number of charac ters, 
many of whom have little relation with inanv others, 
recounts conversations whose only justification is that they 
■occur, leads the mind (fed by an antiquated sense of 
“ plot, 4 * and so of expectation) to anticipate developments 
that aro not proceeded with, to take as clues what are no 
more than events sufficient in themselves, and concludes 
with what seem to lie (again from our antiquated sense of 
things) a number of loose ends throughout the play All 
ehow of plot, thus, has gone, m the name of fidelity to 
Life — though to call mere happenings Life 19 to ask a 
challenge at once— but the beginning and the ending of a 

• " The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann 44 Edited 
by Ludwig Lewiaohn Veto I and II ,f Social Dramas 44 
gs.net. each. (Martin Seeker ) 


plot, that is to say a dramatic opening and dramatic con- 
clusion, are still retained Loth’s entrance and Helen's 
desperation preserve those foundations of dramatic 
semblance , and they at once raise the question whether 
artistic cause and effect, which, after all, is what is meant 
by plot, may not be as truthful as the necessity for a 
beginning and an ending 

In H The Weavers, 44 the second of the plajs given in 
these two volume's coni. lining the 44 Social Dramas," the 
result is rendeied still moie amoi plums l>v the vast 
number of characters lie brings on to his s ones None 
of these charac tirs may stiully be considered as of minor 
imjMutance Tli.it is pirt of Ihe method It there is 
no action to lie carried forward it follows that there aro 
no priniarj or sccondar\ characlns, md fh.it, thuefnre, 
each figiut must recent equal attention m the lians- 
hgur.ition of ]x i sou.ililv Ovu the Jim .ids the ligures 
of the weavers suige to and fro, un forge ttablv. Imt without 
gathering any drift or dim Lion J d hire, too, there is a 
carefully chosen opening, and a conclusion even so con- 
ventional as a gun-shot Bdween om and the olln i the 
liuugi), tumble jiguies of the weave is shift and pass in 
such a tumult of clisoulcT that we watch them almost as 
we might wafth a nol from a hotel-window, j r ct a little 
bstksslv loo because we know that it is not re.il after all 
'Ihe sc c nes have not the conviction of life , nor have they 
flic other comic tion of art , and this in spile of the epic 
character of Hu whole 

It is as 1 hough wc wen* listening to some narrator 
'Ilieie is alvvnvs flu sense in ] I.i upturn mi's naturalistic 
plajs th.it a narrator is seeking to make his narrative 
into a panorama \ml hue it is lli.it the noiiv nt his 
development ontcis llu insiilliuc nc v of this assaults 
him contiiiu.ilh, uni it at last m ' Hannelc ” 41 The 
Sunken Bril,” and 4 Henry of \nr ” Hie things he has 
rejected compel Ins service in tin n ime of an \rt that 
alone can satisfy spiutual craving We will not speak of 
llu sc now foi thev aic jet to be produced m a later 
volume of tins collected edition , it is onlv necessary at 
fins time to note how tin significance of a poetic content 
compelled Ihc^ significance of fciini, of older, of artistic 
cause 'ind elfcct, and so wiofe Hauptmann s own uituisni 
on his earlier, and amoi plums, natuialism Poetic content 
and poetic fmm those are the onlv things that remain 
in drama, as is best proved by the Hungs that depart 
from those* ancient. significances In home words that 
Mr J cuisoliu quoits bom ll.iuptm.inii s 14 GuclIiisi her 
Frnhlmg 4 ' the dramatist writes 

44 Ihe Green GUnni which manners ism rt to have witnessed 
at hints, appears at Hie list innnvMif Intuit the sun dips below 
the hon/on llu am lent s must have known the Green Gleam, 
I do not know luther that he trim but 1 hcl a longing in me 
to behold it I i in imagine smm Pun 1 on I w host life* niisis toil 
hill in si (*king it over I mils and sens in oicfir to pcnsli at last 
in tin* rich nice of tint strange and splendid fight Are wt not 
all perhaps upon a simil ir quest > \ie wi not firings who liavc 
exliaustt d the ic.ilm nt tin sense 1 ’, and arc athirst lor other delights 
fo* both our senses and our souls "> ** 

As Mr J ewisofin justlv remarks 44 1 he author of 4 Before 
Dawn 4 has gone a long journey in Ihe land of the spint 
to the writing of these words 44 , and we may add, possibty, 
that ho comes to see that it is not the ocean of humanity 
merely, but the ocean with the green gleam upon it that 
gives his material to the diamatist who satisfies both 
himself and us m his art 

One fools that in the first of these two volumes, where the 
dramatist (both actually and for us in the ionise of this 
edition^ begins lm travels toward that chscovcrv In 
41 The Weavers,” and the* figure of .Mrs Wolif in 4 1 he 
Beaver Coat," we tnav see how that travel is rooted in 
humanity 11 The Weavers " is almost epfeal in its daik- 
ncss and its terror, when the people, rising from under the 
heel of industrialism and its concomitants of hunger and 
degradation, surge wildly over the page's Tt is loo epical, 
indeed, to be dramatic, though its skill is wonderful In 
Mrs Wolff we see a coarse shrewd woman, with a love of 
scrapes almost Falstaftian, thriving by outwitting the 
pomposities of this same social sjs»tcm Wc cannot help 
admiring her for her success 
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The second volt. mo contains work much later of produc- 
tion, though Hauptmann in dudes them under the same 
classification ' 1.) ray man Henstliel," * Rose Bemd ” and 
" Ihe Rats/' mdied, weave in anti out. in point of time, 
with such plays .is " Hauuele " .ind " Henry of Ane " 
Mr Iewisohii in lus introduction suggests that they arc 
a reaction to naturalistic methods e\cn while the dramatist 
« seeking to discover the green gleam , but to contrast 
them with " Jieforu Dawn ” is to see how f.Lr Hauptmann 
has progressed trom Ins " consistent naturalism " " Drav- 
man Ilenschel ” .ind " Rose Ik mil " are very skilfully 
woven phi>s, and " The* Rais” is in fait most elaborate 
of ronstruc tioTi Tn the List of these plavs Jlauptniann 
takes the oppoi limit \ of giving lluougli Spitta’s lips lus 
opinion of tragic people in di 1111.1 , though m lus own 
practue now lie condemns huusell, since v\o do not feel 
tragedy in the death of Mis Rilm whereas tlu re is tragedy 
in the (hath of Jlciischel. not because Hcnsdiel is simply 
a carter but be cause Hauptmann, led 1»\ a sme uisLiiKl, 
made him of Iioiok mould \alurnlism receives further 
criticism in all the plavs of this second volume bv the 
cleni clia.rn.it ic med (to which Hauptmann like the skilled 
technician he is gave full pi »\ j ol fuc entrances and exits 
Nowhere do peoplec mne and g«i so fied\ arnvc so desirably 
amt pune t n.illv , have sue h unlimited aie ess to otlie r ]h ople's 
rooms depart so piceisclv when their houi is done, as in 
these plavs Au.llliov an tlu bettn mirror of life for that 
They, m their own iitual, catch and poittav the wider 
thing outside , and the result is an increased intcusilv 
that is of the* \ erv cssenei oft mill 1 lit i c is a, uiiiside 1 able 
increase of ait (aitifice. indeed it one will) in the second 
of these volumes, and it lias mount an ininieasiiiable 
increase in signihiance Mr Sm ke*i, we need scan c 1 \ sa\ , 
has produced the books with lus customary sense* of the 
fitting in dignitv and artislrv . and they will itiIukUicc 
H fiuptmimi to ni.m\ reach is to whom Ins vernacular 
original is emt of the cpustioii 

DvKKm Tic.i.is 


LADIES AND OTHERS.* 

The delightful cpiulitios which charmed and fascinated 
us in 11 ihe Clock of Gold,” with its ficakish Imnicmt, its 
exuberant jov m life, its fantastic plulosopliv greet voti 
again in Mr Stephens new l»ook "line arc Ladies " 
He seds before your intellectual palate a wmidtihil assort- 
menl of viands, or, rather lie flings them at jour head, as 
who should say 11 Take them or leav e them and be hanged * 
Manv of the sketches— they art not stones in the accepted 
sense of tlic tcim, but fragments of life. — arc concerned 
with courtship and marriage, with tin disillusionment or 
catastrophics which interrupted love s\ming dream with 
selfish husbands arid dominant w ivc s, .uid with tlic desperate 
monotony of two people sharing 1 lie* saint house looking 
at the same fate and Iteming Hu same voice du) aftei day 
until some god or devil ended it 

Another writer might in dealing with such similar 
subjects pioducc a sense of sameness but Mr Stephens 
does not, sine c he gives you different uspei ts and re \ Hat ions 
of the c lemctilary facts of life 

" I II tell you what is in my mind,” said the discontented 
stone-brtaker as he paused m lus work by the roadside, 
" a person that has iieighbuius will have cither linnets or 
enemies, and its likely enough that lu ’ll have the last 
unless he 1 ms a meek spirit And it s the same vva\ with 
a man that s married, or a man that lias a brother For 
the neigliltours will spy on you fioni cUwn to cl irk, anil 
talk about >ou in every place and a wife will try to rule 
>ou, in the house and out of the house until you are 
badgered to a skeleton , and a brother will ask you to 
give him whatever you value most in the world There 
are three tilings a man doesn't like* He doesn’t like to be 
spied on, and he doesn’t like to lie ruled aiul regulated, and 
he doesn't like to be asked for a Hung he wants himself 

* " Here are Laches " By James Stephens 5s net (Mac- 
millan ) 


And whether he lets himself be spied on or not, he'll be 
talked about, and in any case he'll be made out to be a 
queer man , and if lie lets his wife rule him he’ll be scorned 
and laughed at, and if he doesn't let her rule him he'll bo 
called a rough man , and if he once gives to his brother 
he will have to keep on giving for ever, and if he doesn't 
give in at .ill he’ll get the tad name and the sour look an 
he goes about lus business " 

" Maylie," answered ihe Philosopher, " your wife would 
be a good wife to some other husband, and your brother 
might be decent enough if he had a different brother " 

" The Blind Man," who after he had been dispossessed in 
favour of a younger brother married a farm of ten acres, 
is a powerful little tragedy, as inevitable in its issue a* 
fate* " A Glass of Beer," although a very effective piece 
of work, rather mars the rongruity of the whole, the scene 
being laid in Pans, which is more* remote from the Ireland 
of Mr Stephens’ inspiration than heaven or hell But the 
humorous extravaganza called " The Threepenny- Piece " 
is pure* and liewildcring delight It is 111 representing the 
personal relations Ik tween mortal and immortal, human 
and divine, that Mr Stephens c xccls all others His very 
dating compels conviction You ask no questions, but 
IxJicvc it all with the greediest credulity " I hate these 
sinners from the kingdom of Kerry,” said the* Chief Tor- 
mentor, when Brien of the O Bncn nation had thrown 
hell into confusion, and threatened even the serenity of 
heaven, because^ the Seraph Cuchul.un had stolen the 
threepenny-piece!* which had been given him at his wake , 
" I hate the entire Clan of the Gael " 

A delightful book, and .is unique as delightful We look 
forward with eager impatience for what Mr Stephens will 
next give us 

H A Hinkson 


ELLEN KEY* 

Those who already know of Ellen Key- through her 
writings will be glad to learn, through this translation of 
Louise Nystroni -Ham ilt on’s well written biography, some- 
thing of the w r oinan herself, those who learn of her first 
from tins biography will if they are interested in psycho- 
logical and moral questions, pass 011 from this story of 
Ellen Key's life to the revelation of the woman herself in 
her writings 

At first we do not connect the name of Mien Key, the 
Swedish lecturer, writer, and “ liberator of woman's soul," 
with the Suthcrlandshire clan M Kay, but from this volume 
wc learn, 111 the chapter devoted to " Ancestry-," that " the 
Key family is of Sc otch-Celtic lineage " and that M'Kay, 
the e.irliei form of the name is best interpreted by 11 war- 
fla!ne i , ' or " fiery,” or " warlike " And certainly it would 
seem that in spite of Ellen Key's thoughtfulness, self- 
control, and very gradual development, she does possess 
much of the spirit of the soldier, and is strong to fight in 
defence of her beliefs 

I11 tlic earlier chapters of this biography we see the child, 
Fllen, clever, serious, individual , with a precocious love 
for literature* .ind a passionate 1 love for her beautiful country 
home Jt was a real grief to her that the world contained 
uglmesH and was not entirely just and harmonious And 
through childhood, girlhood, womanhood, we see her 
gradually growing towards that day when she should 
preach and labour for the happiness and the beauty of 
life ,ls she understood it Restless, questioning, inwardly 
chafing and striving, she w-as long m coming to the fullness 
of her life's work, but she was coming to it through careful 
thought and strong conviction, and, m reality, her way 
was straight and uudeviating When about the thirtieth 
year of her age, Elleu Key, owing to her father's loss of 
money, left the country for the town to earn her livelihood 
by teaching With eagerness and individuality she strove 
to form the minds of her pupils, and gradually she spread 

* ” Ellen Key, Her Life and Her Work " By Louise NystrSm- 
Hamilton Authorised Translation from the Swedish by A E B. 
Fries With an Introduction by Havelock Ellis, 5s. net* 
(G P Putnam’s Sons ) 
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out her powers beyond the schoolhouse, and began to give 
oenrses in history and literature. Gradually, again, the 
•force within her expanded and she began to speak for 
various societies, leagues, and unions, her sympathies being 
over with the cause of liberty, justice, and beauty of life, 
as she understands these things. 

“ Ellen Key’s individualistic morale of happiness has 
given rise to both amazement and indignation ” But 
these are her own words on individualism “ No indi- 
vidualist persuades himself that he lives for anybody’s 
•sake but his own, or for any other object tlian to develop 
and ennoble all the resources of his being But the more 
fully he attains lus self-realisation, the more strongly does 
he feel the complexity within , he is as sensitive to the 
weal and woe of others as he is to his own” 

Ellen Key 11 believes in humanity s development accord- 
ing to natural law, through its own powers to achieve the 
earthly harmony which is its goal Not only does she 
lay bare the faults, the present conception and its conse- 
quences, but she also knows that right through these pro- 
gress must go She analyses the many and varied reasons 
of happiness and unhappiness , she jxjmts out what it 
is that holds the marriage intact, and v\ hat sunders it " 
Storms of abuse have beaten about this woman’s head, 
but to hundreds of people beyond her o\\ 11 country she stands 
«L9 ” a brave and noble priestess of high personal culture ” 


THE ART OF SHADOW.* 

The world is fond of paradox, though it never belli ves 
in it Yet it is the paradox more than llic platitude tl at 
implies the significance of truth Fen instance, there are 
few people who would bchc\e offhand that from one 
esthetic aspect the Victorian < ra was heterodox, sub- 
versive, even revolutionary in it > cflccts Yet, inasmuch 
as it crushed the free impulse of artistic reac lion into a 
-common mould of ugliness and gai isliness, it ccilainly 
made overturns towards its most embiltcicd fuc i lie 
process was more positive with the plastic and ornamental 
•arts and emphatic with the gentle ait of silhouette hor 
m the thirties of last century, the chaste traditions and 
dignities of the eighteenth icntuiv piolilists were not only 
undermined by all kinds of crude and charlatan innova- 
tions, but practically annihilated An art almost as 
gracious as that of miniature was degraded into the abor- 
tions of ” papyiotomy ’ and " sc issorgi aphy ’* And so 
violent a depart me from loftier standards of achievement 
postulates a very definite convention m the hc>day of 
the art This had not so much to do with methods 
and material as is currently supposed "Cut-paper,” for 
instance, though it was largely enhanced by the great 
masters — the \ugustans of silhouette — like Charles Miers 
Rosenbeig, Frith, Foster, Mrs Ik it ham, J ea of Ports- 
mouth, who painted much of their best work on t halk 
and convex glass, was a device before their day, and 
Edouart, the Puritan iconoclast of the Victorian horrors, 
painted backgrounds, bronzing, gold-f idling, lavish colour- 
ing, freakishness and the ” prof 'eel -machine ” of Sam 
Weller- -cut both full-length and from paper No, the 
canon was that a shadow is a shadow, and that decorative 
effects other tlian plain black arc meretricious. That is 
all very well, but there arc grades between the austerity 
of the shadow profile .is such and the orgies of the pseudo- 
picturesque 1 agree with Mr Coke tliul a tempered 
variation from the ideal is even more felicitous than the 
ideal itself So, apparently, did the masters themselves. 
Some of Miers’, Charles’s and Mrs Iteetkain's most irresist- 
ible busts arc relieved from the black by delicate patches 
of silvery grey, in a cravat, a fnll, a hat, or a dressing of 
the hair Mrs Beet ham’s aptitude for meticulous detail 
adapts itself most appropriately to the fineness of colouring, 
and it serves to throw into more s.ilicnt relief the lucidity 
of her outlines, Mr. Coke, in particular, points to a 
angularly delightful silhouette of the Misses Awdry, by 
Beaumont, dated as late as 1844, 111 which there is no 

* 11 The Art of Silhouette ” By Desmond Coke 7S. 6d. net. 
{Seeker) 


trace of black at all Even small threads of gilding may 
be indulged, without entirely losing sight of Pisgah. Un- 
fortunately for taste, lu ornament degenerated into a 
fashionable vice 

Mr Coke devotes <1 chapter to that elusive punst, 
Edouart, and makes merry over his egoism and capacity 
for self-ad vcrtisomcnt But the profi lists of the golden 
age were not a whit behind him Mrs Beet ham, whose 
art certain I v cannot be accused of the antic, s amt expan- 
siveness of the mountebank, could yet, early 111 her career, 
descend to these abysmal depths * 

"Mrs Bcctham lias enabled lierself to umeelv a difficulty, 
much lamented and unirti saliv exprnemtd, by i»vm vrs, lovers 
AND FRIENDS, the fortm Y assisted bv her ar r ma\ \ee that off- 
sprinR ut anv part of the teiratfuiom (ilobe nor ean clt alh obliter- 
ate the 1 - eat 11 res horn tluir fond rcmetnhr met Lovers, 
the i*ok is have advanced ran waft a sif>h from Indus to the 
Pole/ she will gr.itih tin ni with more substantial, though ideal, 
intercourse by placing the In loved Object to their view " 

And so on, 111 this immortal strain It is indeed strange 
liow opposite are the personal conventions of the arts of 
hteratuic and silhouette 'I lie latter at least Ices avoided 
the habit of an affected diffidence and modesty 

Mr Coke's discuisivc annals make no jiretension to an 
historical survey of his subject They are rather a 
collector’s scrap-book, embodying occasional ami leisurely 
impressions I here is little padding, and the book is full 
of interesting side lights But Mr Coke would have been 
bitter advised not to stumble into the pit falls of fin* 
wilting Many of the reproductions are exquisite. 

1 1 a R01.11 Massinguam. 
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Mr. Liaton In hU own character. 

(Cut by Edouart), 
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A MASTER OF ART* LEONARDO DA 
VINCI.* 

1 here is itffhgurc m llu* history ol art winch has gathered 
round it mon* of ni\sfciy than that ol Leonardo Partly, 
no doubt, this 4* dm- to the process, begun by Vasari and 
continue d by the German art critics, of ascubing to him 
whatc \ 1 1 111 tin p< nod they found beautiful and unnamed 
The m ry fr.igmcntarmoss of much of Leonardo's work, 
too, 'w lie 11 found in < onjuiif tion with srnli power, has made 
for gl.unoui Hut lus man\ -sided genius. Ins science, Ins 
gift for catching life 111 nuneineiit Ins minor-script note- 
books only nitei pretid in the nineteenth century, all these 
to the student ol art an subsidiarv to tlu fae t of the powc 1 
of inspiration for future ages contained 111 lie* sketches and 
few completed works As tin cent in us passed, so tin. true 
Leonardo became obscured 111 .1 nimbus ol cloud \\o\en of 
men s di earns , the' man who made .1 111 w epoc h 111 painting 
by Ins 11 Adoration of the Magi w.is foigotUu m tlu 
man who planned the tiiniic llnig ol niouutains and the 
mastery of tin* air It is Hu task • ■! J)i Jens I Inis, in the' 
book bcfoie ns, to iciiiom the mhbisli of ,uc uiiiiilaticm 
round this greit lipm and t»» lav lure its essentials of 
greatness as shown 111 the gi iiniiiating period, I mnanlu s 
youth in Finn ric e 

More cspeciall) Dr lens Thus in inmcined with lluee 
things lie* has to disentangle Li oii.ndo s woik tioin that 
of his m.istei, , he has to tiaco to its source the 

origin of th.it culminating achievement of the Moniitiuc 
Period, the 11 Adoiation ni the M igi the unfinished all. 11- 
pieco 111 the Ufli/i w huh i»*\olu 1 ionised I nropean ait 
lastly, he has to pinve how th.it punting .liowcd the w i\, 
not only to a new niethod 111 .lit, but dso to .1 mw mfei- 
pretation of huni.ni life and its ui) stc'i) liu uleutalh , too, 
we get in one c hapter ail lltumiuatiiig study of 1 lit stages 
m the development of Florentine, lands! ape punting ticnu 
the first topogiaphi< al c halts to tin* panoramic bat kgromids 
of Piero della Mam t si .1 of \ eiioi 1 luo and of I 1 onardo I11111- 
self It is a biuf ahstiact ol the (\0l11t10n ol at mil jh i 
S pecti\e, that lent nit which toi all the subtle t) or conflict 
of Florentine work, gixcs to then pn tuns such a sense of 
peace and dignity lleie we get the human being set 
visibly in the background fiom wlm li it spiings, tlu land 
the people that ga\e it birth Tlu shining nvcis, the 
carved escarpments of tin lulls 1 \ plain the Lconaidesque 
smile, the virgin dignit\ of \ t rn»c.c luo s women as w*‘ll .ls 
the deep-graven lines ol his Lnlkmu statue , woman . ml 
soldier are nourished 1 >\ the. light and ugour of ilic hum we 
see m these backgrounds 

Of the forty-two winks 111 the l-fti/i usually ascribe el to 
Leonardo, Dr Jens I Inis will allow onl\ seven to be gc 1111111c , 
some ot the'se false ase 1 ipt 1011s being dm to forgci) 01 eaie- 
lessness, but most to .1 umnoihsc 111 ship prepossessed h\ t tic 
idea that \crrocchio was painstaking but uniusjmcd By 
a minute study of the " Bov w ith Dolphin ' ol the " Doubt 
ing Thomas ‘ 111 Donatellos 1n.11 bit mUie, of the gieat 
equestrian statue of the Coudottieio Colleoni 111 \eniec. 
Dr 1 Juis promts conclusive!) that not onl\ did \ cm ice luo 
know how to " marry " se nipt lire to arclutccluic , but also 
bow to transform sculpt me from .1 piuely dccoiative work 
to an art capable of expussiug the undulations of life 
itself This it was that made him tlu true Jorei muter of 
Leonardo, who in turu showed Raphael and Michelangelo 
that the body i& a medium bv which the soul of man nia> 
express itself, who made of art a sensualism that is all soul 
In the figures of the ,4 Adoration, ’ 111 tl.c smile of the Mouna 
Lisa, in whole sheets of drawings, we have the inner man 
leaping to life, through the outer 'J his is Leonaido's secret, 
but it was VerroccJuo who showed lum the wa> to it Dr 
Thus's vindication of the old bn mze-c. aster is a magnificent 
piece of analytical c riticism 

The whole book culminates m the work of tracing the 
genesis of Leonardo’s “ Adoration of the Magi " In the 
Koyal Library at Windsor is a sheet of studies of eleven 

* " I ennardo da Vinci The Florentine Years of Leonardo 
and Verrocchio” By Dr Jens Ihus With 277 Illustrations 
Translated by Jessie. Muir 42s net (Herbert jcnluns ) 


profiles by Leonardo, with others on the back of it Thesd 
are extraordinary indications of his thought as well as of 
Ins art For these profiles are all drawn from one type- 
of face — old age, youth, maiden, woman, Homan emperor, 
bestial man. dragon and lion— all one type of face in 
different stages It is a study of transmigration , it also* 
contains in detail sketches of heads that were afterwords* 
to be used m the great altar-piece of the 11 Adoration " 
Dr Thus s analysis of that work, of its geometrical group- 
ing, its areliitectiir.il design of the wide vistas of conflict 
in the background, is a monument of subtlety and acumen. 
Prat tically every outstanding feature of the picture has- 
been traced to the diawmgs that were its source Also it 
is proved that two of the greatest works of Leonardo's, 
later years, the fiesco of the 1 Last Supper ” and the- 
destro)ed pictuic of the “Battle oi Aughian, 1 ’ that con- 
flict of man and beast which gives a whole vista of evolu- 
tion sprang fiom tlic studies for the * Adoration ” BuL 
this line piece oi culiusin only subserves a greater task, an 
analysis of the reason why th.it picture is regarded as giving 
a new reading of the ttirn.d mystery ot the procession of 
human life amiss the planet through the simple well- 
woin device of the Madoun 1 ami Child and woisluppers 
All types of humanity art represented in tlu* sixty figures- 
ot tlie picture , whole ages ol the past axe suggested by 
the background with its half ruined buildings its warring 
gioups, as in the foreground tlu plulosophir and the vvay- 
faimg mail, (hi ascelu and (he man of pleas me, gather 
loimd the Child and his Mollur All these spectators are 
men , the 1 emit is the woman The idyll and the pastoral 
have Ih'imi used to show tlu human binding before the 
ilivnu , hue tlu idyll and the p.ibtora! give* way to drama 
ami tlie niystnv lias become tlu merely human, a child, 
vvisi with pmmiM, a woman, natural and modest Behind 
In 1 is the welter of past history as 111 hunt are the nations, 
asking the eternal question o( " Whence ’ and " Whither ,B 
of this stiangi* panor.im 1 of life 

Dr Thus has evrry r gift required foi Jus woik- judg- 
ment knowledge and disc rinimatum combined with 
enthusiasm lo ga/c at Hie beautiful reproductions and 
then to i (impair them with the h Iter press is to be con- 
vmied of the truth of lus conclusions His appicciation 
of 1 cpiality ’ is partu ulaily ulieslung 111 Lngland, where 
art ci it u ism is so constantly made a vehicle for moral 
platitudes lhe whole of the editing, translating and 
leptotlm ing is excellent, though it is a pity that so many 
niispi mts hhuuld have bien left in the proof-reading 

M 1* WlLLCOCKS. 


FIVE BY SEVEN. 

I In seven authors of the four novels and the one book, 
of travel that chance bungs together 011 our table, arc all 
writers ot considerable accomplishment, and three, at 
least, of the books are works of some distinction, while 
one* of them, and that by two new writers, is a really 
not 1 hie achievement " l Indci growth “ A besides being one 
of the most challenging first novels we have read for many 
a long day, is the only one ot the books that is really con- 
temporary, m any r precise sense, informed as it is through 
ami through w ith the young and ardently anti-materialistic 
spirit of the new Georgian era In the nineteenth century, 
we all thought, in our exc lusive complacency, that we had 
subdued the supernatural powers by disproving their exist- 
ence Wc refused to recognise them , at the same time 
taking infinite pains to explain to them, in elaborate and 
ingenious detail, that they were really not there at all, 
and that if they thought they did exist, they were only 
suffering from pitiful superstitious delusions And how 
could superstition exist m the clear, cold light of that new 
Age of Reason, the Nineteenth Century ? Strange to aay, 
the supernatural powers do not seem to have minded very 
much They hardly appear to have even realised they 
were being snubbed , or, if they -did, they merely chuckled* 

l ” Undergrowth ” By F. and E Brett Young. 6s. 
(Seeker ) * 
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Leonardo: The Condottlere (about 1478.) 

(Stiver-point drawing in llu Malcolm Colkction, Bn lull Muecuiq ) 
From 11 Lrouardo da Vinci " (Jenkins) 


and bided their time And it would seem that their time 
has come again On all hands, theie are signs that man 
is becoming conscious that his vaunted reason is but a 
farthing dip after all, which can at most illuminate only a 
few inches of the universe at a time , and that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than can be accounted for 
by any system of purely intellectual philosophy So that, 
as m art is to be found the highest expressions of man's 
consciousness at its intensest and most urgent, we already 
ifind this new spirit improving the work of the more 


distinguished of our younger artists The ciders will 
doubtless shrug their shoulders, and mutter the word, 
" Reactionary 1 ” but the earth is for the young , and 
this time youth has allied ltsilf with the oldest powers of 
the universe The publication of 41 rmleigiowth " is a 
significant symptom of the tendency of this new and 
vital movement The talc is the stor\ of the struggle of 
Forsyth, a Scots engiueer, against the pnme\al forces. 
Bemg under contract to build a reser\ oir under the shadow 
of Pen Sa\ addon, a Welsh mountain, he gradually 
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discovers that he is not merely pitting himself against a 
material mountain of estimable stone, but against a 
spiritual mountain of incalculable forces lie fights with 
every weapon hr ean clutch reason, common-sense, drink, 
and the Cahinistic theology of his childhood — to retain 
his sanity, his self-possession , but the mountain is too 
much for him Everything goes wrong with the work, 
every conceivable and inconceivable " accident ” overtakes 
him, and m the end the supernatural forces triumph, and 
the primeval " undergrowth >( closes over him and all 
his puny works Ihc tale is admirably told Ihe style 
has a taulness and realistic precision which adequately 
expresses the intensity of the imaginative conception In 
the expressive American phrase, it bites The grip never 
fails throughout, and the character-drawing is admirable 
Anything that Mr Hewlett writes must carry itself off 
with a certain distinction , but his new novel 8 must be 
accounted as one of Ins less notable achievements, if, 
indeed, it can be considered to be anything but a positive 
failure Though lie has prudently attempted to avoid the 
charge of having drawn a false portrait of a great man by 
railing his Myronic hero Bcndish, and by making him live 
at a later period than Hvron, we do not think tliat he can 
altogether plead ' not guilty " The circumstantial evi- 
dence against him is loo damning .Byron, undoubtedly, 
has been taken as the prototype of Benchsh, but it i-* a 
Byron who never was on sea or land, a Byron who 
never existed ex« ept in that inconceivable menagerie of 
•' celebrities/’ the journalistic brain Byron lias never 
been 011c of our heroes-; but, at his shallowest and most 
satirical, he could nevei have been the saw r dust puppet 
that Mr Hewlett labels " Hendisli " Byron was flesh and 
blood, at least Mr Hewlett's hem seems to be made 
up of hints fucked up from the worst of Byron’s verse, 
and, even taken as a study of the temperament of a weak 
and blustering charlatan, the portrait is quite iincoii- 
vincing Ihe i liarncter is never presented from within , 
it is only cli scribed superficially \nd Mr Hi whit is 
scarcely more successful with his cither characters He 
seems almost patlii tic ally eager to persuade us of t lie 
charm of Ins he mint, Bose, but to the end she remains 
a pretty doll , and («usta\e Be Kir only bears as much 
relationship to the real Shelley as Bendish does to the 
real Byron Mi Hewlett's failure is singular, because one 
would ha\c expected him 1o have sonic understanding 
of the nature of poets Needless to say, there is much in 
the book that is entertaining. Mr Hewlett always writes 
with a graphie and pictuiesque pen, though too many 
passages of the present narrative read rather too like Mr 
Max Beer boh 111's parodies of Meredith 

" Ihe Yoke of Pity " 3 , which has been admuably trans- 
lated from the French of M ]tilian Benda by Mr Gilbert 
Caiman is, witlun its limits, a masterly and dexterous 
performance It is a novel written accoiding to a thesis, 
and the hut that the thesis bccms to us to be uttcily false, 
and its exposition consequently ineffectual, docs not detract 
from our approbation of the fine workmanship of the book 
M Benda sets out to prove that it is impossible to live " the 
intellectual life/' and maintain the oidinary decent human 
relationships at the same time, while, of course, the truth 
is that only he w lio li\ es in the completest and most familiar 
relationship with Ins fellows can attain any spiritual or 
intellectual life worth having M Benda never gives any 
precise definition of his conf eplion of the intellectual life , 
but we gather that it is a sort of sterilised existence, wherein 
a man may atLain to immunity from the disease of human 
emotions and sympathies 

" The Desirable Alien at Home in Germany though 
the work of two expert novelists, is a singularly amateurish 
pei formance Mr H ucfTct , who himsel f supplies the prcfac o 
and two of the chapters, thinks otherwise, and somewhat 
complacently assuics us that lus collaborator has written 
" a very good Ixjuk about a country " Miss Violet Hunt 

* 11 Bendish ” By Maunco Hewlett 6s (Macmillan ) 

4 " I he Yoke of Pity ’* By Julian Benda 5s net (Unwin ) 

4 " The Desirable Alien at Home in Germany 11 By Violet 
Hunt and lord Madox Hueflfer 6s (Chatto & Windus ) 


has a quick eye, but we find that her observations are super- 
ficial m the extreme, as her comments on what she sees 
invariably arc , and her writing is too desperately light- 
hearted, too strenuously airy, too pathetically facetious, to 
be anything but unutterably tedious And we cannot really 
feel that we are worthy of sharing the domestic confidences 
which either collaborator, in turn, thinks fit to lavish on 
us No doubt it is flattering, but it only makes us feel shy t 
In " Youth Will be Served ," 5 MissDolf Wyllarde relates 
how Gillian Joyce, the girl-wtfe of the grizzled Colonel 
.Joyce, is gradually taken captive by her own unwanted 
child, ( larvis, who, m the end, saves her from the fascina- 
tions of her husband’s kinsman, Lionel Sinister It is a 
pretty, harmless talc* of the development of the maternal 
instinct, told without any distinction of conception or 
expression 

Wili-kid Wilson Gibson. 


MRS PIOZZFS LETTERS* 

It is an arguable point whether too much attention has 
not been bestowed by commentators and biographers 011 
that frivolous, if rather captivating little lad} , who is 
equally well known .is Mrs Thrale and Mrs P10/71 The 
lover of letters owes her a debt of gratitude because she 
and her first husband between them provided a haven of 
refuge* for Dr Johnson m winch lie could expand and 
meet with the softening influence of feminine society A 
set oud and 1 ven greater service she did bol end 

and to posterity by r< tording 111 her " Anecdotes" her 
impressions of his character and table-talk, never in so 
small a space has a latter portrait been furnished of 
Johnson, anil this notwithstanding that the light- 
headed hostess failed sometimes to catcli the drift of his 
conversation Were it available for general study, it is 
likely enough that another work of hers still apparently 
kept under loi k and key — the diary wlucli Johnson urged 
her to si art and she was advised bv her brewer spouse to 
entitle " # i hralmna,” would put students ol In 1 times 
under fresh obligations, though, to judge limn extracts 
issued in Abiahani Ha} wards volumes, and additional 
quotations to In* found in a just- published booklet of 
Mr Charles Hughes, ils inclisi returns arc* fat in excess of 
matter tliat is genuinely informing l'or the rest there are 
he r k tters since any other books of lu rs even her account 
of Ini Italian travels, have passed into Limbo, and Mrs. 
Pioz/i, while a vivacious, was 111 110 sense a bidhaut letter- 
writer Hers was an alert and sprightly inti lligencc , for 
a woman of lur day she kept surprisingly m touch with 
what was going on in politics, literature, smiclv, and even 
science , her disposition was mercurial and blindly , she 
had the desire and the capacity to please* , and the charm 
of her personality found its way into hei coricspondence. 
But her circle was too limited, Iu»r talents weie too irres- 
ponsible, her interest in life was too superfici.il, loo much 
concentrated on trifles, for her letlers to repay perusal to 
any readers save those who are curious about the* maimers 
and culture and social atmosphere of her age Her corres- 
pondence with Dr Johnson, published aftei lus death, is 
noteworthy mainly on his account , other let lets .addressed 
to men of parls or to literary women such as Fanny Burncy t 
prove that she could hold her own with accomplished 
persons and carry no little learning easily And the latest 
batch to sec the light, some two hundred letters sent, save 
for an interval of fifteen years, quite regularly to her friend 
Mrs Pennington, from 1788, not long after she had married 
a second time, till 1822, the date of her death, and now 
edited by Mr Oswald G Knapp, have the murit of being 
livcl}, confidential anrl unaffected, but are narrow in their 

6 ” Youth Will be Served ” By Dolf \\ }llanle 6s (Stanley 
Paul ) 

of He Pi ml Penelope 
Pennington, 1788-1821 " Edited by Oswald G Knapp 16s. 
net ( 1 ane ) 

" Mrs Plow's f 1 hraliana * " By Charles Hughes, as. 6d. 
net. (Sunpkin, Marshall ) 
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range and far from profound m their observations It is 
a right instinct which attributes more significance to Mrs 
Thrale than to Mrs. Piozzi, and regards her association 
with Johnson as her real passport to fame. 

The editor of the new letters cannot be felicitated on 
the system of annotation he has adopted He has been 
at enormous pains to elucidate references to all persons and 
events not likely to be familiar, but instead of placing his 
notes at the foot of lus pages or at the end of his volume, 
he has incorporated them in the text along with his running 
comment So that it is impossible for the reader to get 
away from them even if lie would, and the tact of no 
distinction being made between Mrs Ihozzi’s own talk 
and the explanatory material gives the work a look of 
stodgincss with which, when all is said, its mam contents 
do not deserve to be credited If the letter- writer is 
curiously discursive, inconsequent and casual, she is never 
dull or apathetic She , at any rate, pays her coi respondent 
the compliment of being interested herself in the topics of 
her gossip It is the fault of the topics, as a rule, and of 
her own confined circumstances, that her chatter proves 
monotonous Mrs Piozzi was getting on in years when 
she began this correspondence turned forty -eight — and 
she was soon living 111 an isolated corner of Wales Her 
marriage with her Italian and Papist husband had cut her 
off from most of her literary friends, as well as from her 
daughters, and Johnson hail lieen some while dead Her 
correspondent. Penelope Sophia Weston, was a spinster 
lady who ruled oxer a little literary coterie at Ludlow, 111 
Shropshire, and married the gouty mastei of cc remonics 
of the Clifton ball-room , so that Mis Pennington's situa- 
tion did not pc rinil her to feed her <a dearest fucnd " with 
very first-rate material Bulletins 011 their husbands' 
respective attacks of gout , rumours about w omen-writers 
and bluc-stockings tluv had known but teased to meet, 
such as Mmc d'Vrblay. Anne Seward, Hannah More, and 
Mrs Montague , confidences about the actress they both 
esteemed and the illnesses nl the Siddons gills , a nvaliy 
of admiration, when they were old, o\ci the handsome 
young player, Conway, loi whom both had a doting fond- 
ness— such, together with forebodings as to the issue of 
the war and laments about tin high puces it euused, arc 
the exchanges liny made each other gc 11c rally over a 
generation and more of time It is startling to find that 
the one celebrity Of Miss Farrcn and Torn Moore and 
Rogers fire exciptccP with whom Mrs F10//1 uine into 
direct contact in these years, was Sarah Siddons As for 
her c oniments on the Frc 111 h Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars, tlwy were such as anv < lever woman might have 
made, and her forecasts w ere just as often wrong as right 
She is for ever 11 mounting a turnip-cart to predict the end 
of the vvoild " to quote her owu words She suffers, like 
her neighbours, from invasion paint She grumbles over 
Nelson s 14 playing double or eputs too often and tempting 
fortune loo far" Her concern about the Terror gams 
half its intensity fmm the fact that a girl she knows, Helena 
Williams, has trusted herself to the tender mercies of the 
sans-culottcs of Pans, and is reported to be living there 
under the protection of an Fnglish Jacobin In general, 
like the rest of us, she is unit h more excited oyer the love- 
affair of an acquaint am e than the tragedy of a nation Will 
Harriett Lee marry the Marcjuis Orotti * Will Conway be 
accepted by Miss Stratton > arc questions that mean more 
to her romantic heart than the fate of the French aristocracy 
or the progress of the generals of the Revolution 

Needless to add, Mrs Fmzzi's uncomfortable relations 
with her children occupy no small portion of her corres- 
pondence She was the* sort of mother, conscientious and 
yet flighty, whose society her children escape at the first 
chance of freedom. And they w r ere the kind of children, 
sedate and self-assertive, who disapprove of sensibility and 
gaiety m a parent What wonder that she fell m love again 
as a widow of forty, and they voted her undignified, and 
visited her romance with resentment The elder girls had 
Bet up for themselves before her correspondence with Mrs. 
Pennington opens, but Cecilia was with her still, and it 
is not difficult to discover that the mother found the duties 


of chapcronage tiresome Cecy ill stirred her compassion 
and tenderness, but Cecili 1 eager for balls and love and a 
girl's happiness, draws from her the complaint 41 One’s 
arms do so ache with pulling at an unbroken filly that longs 
to hurt herself by skipping into mischief " And so the 
youngest went the way of the other Thrale girls — married 
and forgot her mother, drifted from her so far that she, m 
her turn, started a lawsuit, became reconciled, and again 
let love grow cold Mrs Piozzi complained, atul the Thrale 
blood may have told, but she must share the blame, 
especially when we see the drama repealed 111 the case ol 
her adopted son— a Piozzi — Sir John Salisbury For ten 
years of this correspondence the name of Dr Johnson never 
appears, so long did indignation last Aitct that the 
allusions to him are reasonably frequent and every now 
and then w r e get the echo of lus thought and c\cii style 
T hus, 44 There is 110 real inference to be drawn ironi jieople’s 
behaviour in their last moments to the chaiat ter they 
would sustain m life, was their recovery permitted No 
inference at all The gre.it Duke of Marlborough was 
known to show pusiUan unity .it the parting hour, and 
people are not weary of saying how Samuel Johnson was 
atraid of death" Charai to isticalJy, Mrs Pm/zi offended 
the recipient of these litters by some sort of ill-advised 
sjHici h Hence the gap of fifteen years 

Mr Hughes' interesting book conveys Ins opinions on 
" Thraliana," all six volumes of which lie seems to have 
been privileged to read recently. The extracts lie quotes 
provide scandalous stones of the author's latliei, paint 
an ugly picture of Burke at home, offer less favourable 
estimates of Siddons as actress than the letters to Mrs. 
Pennington, and hint at a confidence of Johnson's which 
put lmn 44 in Mis Thrale’s power," but which, to her credit, 
she never revealed It is pleasing to discover that her 
recklessness of speech had its limits 

I« (. Bl 1 1 ANY. 

THE BOOKMANS BAEDEKER.* 

Certain Ixioks are invidiously distinguished by the 
epithet of " problem ” , but there is usually a problem 
111 most books About some the problem is to discover 
why they exist at all , about others, to discover whv they 
did not exist before Mr Adcock's volume belongs to the 
latter t lass It is so inevitable and desn ilile that every 
mail of letters who secs it will wonder uliv he did not 
think of writing it himself After which lie will console 
himself by doing the next best thing to waiting it namely, 
reading it To glance through its pages is to Inc over 
again some of the choicest scenes 111 fiction Otluis have 
described the London of leal people who lived and worked 
111 it , Mr Adcock takes us through the Loudon of those 
much more real people who never lived .it all Hunk for 
a moment of the difference Hob Crate hit going down the 
slide* on Cornhill in honour of < linstiiias is a much more 
abiding person tlian anyone >011 ma\ sec there to-day. 
Clerks may come and clerks inav go, but Hob slides on for 
ever Is he not more really alive Ilian tluv t We know 
almost everything about llanikt , but wc know almost 
nothing about Shakespeare A thousand an familiar with 
the life of Micawber to every one that is familiar w r ith the 
life of Dickens Cast your mind back sev eial t en tunes and 
try to recall something about the London of a distant 
period, and it is highly probable that >011 will find yourself 
thinking, not of the bloodless veracity of established anti- 
quarian fact, but of 44 The Hoar’s Head "ml as t cheap, with 
Falstaff guzzling exhaustively and l>iug superbly. Pistol 
swaggering out his vague and tremendous abstractions, 
Francis bleating 44 Anon, anon. Sir I " to the sack-thirsty 
customer, and Mrs Quickly prattling interminably to some 
earlier Mrs Gamp at the round table by a sc a c oal fuc 111 the 
Dolphin chamber When we try to think of someone whose 
knowledge of Jamdon was extensive and pc< till ir, wc think 
instantly of Sam Weller, and not at all of tlie gifted gentle- 
man who compiles the Dircctoiy 01 of the doctors and 

* " The Book lover's London 44 Bv ^ St John A Lock With 
twenty illustrations by Frederick \dciK k G-* (Methuen ) 
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Street, when the n^eal was merely tea for the lady, a 
distinction of some importance, as the description 
of that exiguous refreshment is one of Dickens* 
happiest bits of comedy Two features of the book 
strike us as especially excellent, namely, the seat of 
the writing and the choice of apposite quotations. 
The author is no lured and weary cicerone who drones 
out, '• Tins is Blank Street, mentioned by Asterisks 
m * What d you call it * M He is a reader writing 
for readers, mil afraid to salt and season his narra- 
tive with 1 lie appropriate passages from old plays 
aiul newer stones, not afraid, too, to let lumsclf go in 
the matter of enthusiasm That is excellent There 
are already too many dull fellows wilting books 
Give us someone who can write with a communicable 
rel ish f 

The book is charm ingly illustrated by Mr Frederick 
Xdccxk wliost drawings of places where famous 
seems wen enacted have a double quaht\, very rare 
in piiliius i»f this kind, they combine \ision and 
fad In sin Ii a \ ultimo as this w'c want the 
drawings to look hki the places Ilu\ rt present, ami 
wc want them also to have the slightly glamoured 
air of places in a ln»ok Mr Adcock has triumphed 
over tins double difficulty and his twi nty pictures 
are l»oth excellent m thonisc l\es and entirely in 
harmony with the subject 

Altogether, the book is one 1 h.it goes straight 
to a reader s aflee tion It is full of the* love of liter- 
atuie and the sense of plates and illumined, more- 
o\cr by a large and kindly humanity of which we 
should like to it tore! our spinal appreciation If 
you are .1 1 ondoner Mr Adcocks book will give a 
new rest to veiui walks through the streets , and if 
you are not, it will be just one more temptation to a 
holiday' m town 

f.i oKGi Sampson 


The meeting-place of Tom Pinch and 
hie eleter in “ Martin Chuzzlewit." 
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EARLY WARS IN WESSEX.* 


saints who make* gieat argument whether 1 nmlon is aamecl 
from *' llyn-dtn ” 01 fiom some* alxiriginal giound-landloid 
called laindinos 

This I ondon of literatim 1 then, this I ondon trodden 
by the 1 loot of 1 host 1 w ho st< p out of the* page's of J >i< kens 
and Thackerav, Disraeli and I aiding, Hosant and Hissing, 
Detoc k and Ben Jonson, is Mr Xdcock’s theme 1 , and so 
happily does he handle it th.it one* knows not which to 
admit c most, the* enviable e xtent of Ins reading, the gossipy 
ease* of his wilting, or the inspiring gusto of his appreciation 
It is difficult to see how it could be bettei done J he 
uut hoi m himself a tarn I ondoiici (like lus present reviewer) 
and that counts for lm.ch, 1liou»h it is remarkable that the 
man who lias put all the soul of I ondon (and much of its 
body) into I >onks w.ls Immii at l’orts'iioulh Mr Swinbmnc, 
happily mspiied, includes the River Ihanies among the 
characters of Du kerns We might go further and include 1 
London itself Walk through and alxiut the heart of 
London and you will hnd scarcely a street or a building 
without its Dickensian associations that intense energy 
of characterisation, 111 wlm h 1 he kens is not inferior even to 
Shalcospeare himself mov cd him as strongly in lus descrip- 
tions t ) f places as in his descriptions of people Windsor 
Terrace is as vn id as Miraw ber 

The London of joy and pathos, of farce ami terror, of 
glittering lights and foul darkness, is Dickens’ London, 
just as the London of drab jovless lives, ton meagre and 
neutral ever to be tragn, is George Hissing's lamdon 
Through all these streets of light and shade, Mr Adcock 
conducts the reader most happily and with scarcely a 
single stumble — a most remarkable fact when we consider 
the enormous range and multitude of his literary and topo- 
graphical allusions We ask him, however, more in sorrow 
than m anger, why he makes Pip and Estclla dine in Wood 


Out of the llcptarehv and its "battles of kites and 
crows,’* Wessex emerged as mistress of Britain Wessex 
indeed, betaine Lnglaiid, and— so to say— wedding Nor- 
mandy, she armed at gieat estate But what of her 
birlh and bleeding > Recollections set down three 1 or four 
hundred yeirs aftei the events were vciy misty Critical 
readers of this part of the Saxon chronicle hud much to 
doubt A tonsil uctive mind, anxious to see the story 
whole and thinking that disbelief has been strained, tries 
to piece out legends with new evidence In the attempt 
there may be considerable value, espeually if the new 
evidence is trustworthy , and in this book wc have more 
than a lccast of the chronicles llic author is known to 
many as Hon Secretary i»t the Earthworks Committee 
of the ( ongress of Arc lias ilogic.il Societies, and his know- 
ledge of the hill-forts and def ensue dykes in the southern 
counties is serviceable in ret onstiue ting the strategy of 
the long w.irfarc m which the Britons may lia\e held them 
against the Saxons lie does not suggest that all theso 
earthworks were first thrown up in post- Roman times, but 
that they were rc-occupiccl and defended by the Welsh 
as the Saxons advanced, step by 9tep, from Hampshire, 
which Mr Major takes to be the original W T cssox Its 
Ixiundancs in 519 a i> lie infers to be those of the present 
day, and supports the view from the archaeological map 
At the same time it is admitted and deplored that little 
has been done in examination of these sites We can 
hardly say tliat they have yielded all the evidence we may 
expect from them 

When the Saxons are at last brought into Somerset tho 
plot thickens with fuller detail Uhe editor of this volume 

* ” Early Wars of Wessex Being Studies from England's 
School of Anns in the West” By Albany F Major. Edited 
by the late Chas W Whistler, MRC.S With Maps and 
Illustrations (Cambridge, University Press ) 
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was for many years Vicar of Stockland near Combwich, 
and interested in local antiquities Hence, no doubt, the 
somewhat elaborate discussion of the Saxon advance from 
the taking of Glastonbury m 670 to lne's capture of the 
Parret valley in 710. This is worked out with the help 
of early charters, assumed to be trustworthy so far as 
regards places given to the Abbey after each successive 
victory But tho point is well made that this long struggle 
with the West- Welsh trained the Saxon* to war, and 
ultimately enabled Alfred to overcome the Danes when 
the North and Midlands fell before them 

An episode 111 the saga is devoted to Watchet and tomb- 
wich and their Norse fisher- folk Mr Major premises that 
recent Scandinavian antiquaries have remarked possible 
connections of Britain with Norway and Sweden troni 
the Bronze Age downwards, long before the registered 
arrival of the first Vikings That the seas were sailed and 
one country known to another need not be doubted , it 
is fairly evident that the adventurers of 705 knew tlio In 
of the land and the chances of " acquiring property ’’ as 
the) called their frcebootnig But a Norse trading settle- 
ment 111 Somcisct bcfoic 710 is not easil) proved from 
place-names and folk-loic Similar cm umstaiic es an 
observed in many parts of the country , place-names of 
Norse form arc found sometimes, 111 the North of England, 
even as late as the f wrellth cenlui) , in surv ivals of heathen 
myths the persistence of old beliefs aftci Chiisliaiiisatiou 
must not be forgotten Hut the point is a unions one, 
if the question raised heie will lead to a closer examination 
of the supposed pro- \ iking settlements of Noise it will 
not fad of a welc omc 

'I he third *' book " expands an argument familiar to 
readers of the Viking Club s publications hoi main vc.irs 
Messrs Majm and Wlustlei have been accumulating evi- 
dence to suppnit tluir view of Ufred s campaign in 87N 
Then point is that the lighting must have gone on near 
Athelncy 'lhat view was sketched l>) Bishop Clifford 
nearly forty )e«irs ago but Ins conclusions weie hurt b> 
his treatment of place-names In the form now given to it, 
be iith 1a of cliiouit lc-cxtiac Is and sup]>nrlcd 

by a lucid m count of the topc»graph\, it leads persuasivch 
We aie taken with the Danes on their rapid rule from 
Cambridge to Warehaiu and shown tluir route We view 
the fort where lluhb.i may have landed and fallen, here 
located at ( .inmngtnii Bark near Combwich, and the 
skeletons uncart lies 1 from trenches haul bv. where the 
Danes ma\ have buried them and fioin the story as told 
it seems leasouablc to believe that luic, rattier than at 
Appledorc near Bidefonl, was the Arx ( vnmt of Marc h, H78 
Then, «is C. uthrum was in daily fight with Alfred whose 
headquarters vvcie at Borough Mump neat Athclney, what 
more likely position could fiuthrum hold than the ridge 
of the Boldens, just acioss the marshes 7 Ed in g ton is 
actually the name of the hill he must have occupied 
Seven weeks after Easter, when the neap titles templed 
the Danes to attack across the marshes, Alfred signals 
to lus levies m the cast from a Quantotk lull invisible at 
Edington, meets lus men m SelwoocI, rushes 011 the enemy 
as they quit their strong position to cross the llats, 
and drives them westward along the ridge* to the old earth- 
work at Downcnd There the) arc trapped between the 
river and the Saxons , after a fortnight they capitulate 
and the Peace of Wedmore is assured 

The story is vividly told The details hang together 
excellently Some difficulties still remain m the place- 
names If Arx Cynuit be Cannington Park, <r Cunyz " 
(temp. Henry III ) for Combwich is the nearest equation 
for the name Aecglea or Iglea, where Alfred mustered his 
men before Ethandun, is a name common m Wessex, 
but absent, m this form, here Mr Major proposes Butlcigh, 
in early charters Budeclege , at the east end of the Poldens 
Edington, at first sight near enough to Ethandun, is in 
Domesday Kduuinctone , this, Mr. Major suggests, may have 
been a mistaken expansion of Ed'tndon, for Glastonbury 
documents give the place as Edtndane and Edtntotte. These 
doubts remain to shake the full acceptance of a theory which 
Otherwise commends itself to the imagination. It does 


not carry the conviction of Dr. Neilson’s identification 
of Brunanburh, though it contributes in an interesting way 
to the solution of this parallel difficulty If any other 
sites than Combwich and Edington on the Poldens are now 
maintained for the battle-scenes of 878 it will be important 
to work out the topograph) with no less completeness. 

\V Cm Colltngwooo. 
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THE MASTERDILLO. V Story of \011il1 6 s (\ndrcw- 

Melroht ) 

Ihe too-sophisticatcd, the fatally grown lip and growing 
old should not read this book, for it is not meant for them 
Jts aiionvmous autlioi ughll) describes it as " A Story of 
Youth ” And its charm tan mil) be hit by those who are 
still young, 01 by those who have not lost their own youth 
with the passing of yeais, or who, it they have, can remem- 
tier it sympathetic ally, knowing thev have lost something 
that was better than all tin wisdom and wealth and dignity 
thev have obtained 111 exchange People of that happier 
sort will read M Ihc Maslcrdillo ” .1 ml be delighted bv it 
1 hi \oung husband and \oung wile of the tale arc just 
what most of us weie befoic wc grew inn old to bo st> 
jovoiisly and gloriously foolish or what we shall be when 
\\i glow old enough to mum ^ on blush for them now 
and then and call them sdlv and in self-defence perhaps, tell 
somebody else who is n ading the tale that they are absurdly 
sentimental, but seirctlv von ire in love with both of 
them for that very reason, and know 111 your licait that you 
weie as bad 01 as good v ourself in those davs when you 
first set up housekeeping and tin world was so very a 
fairvluiul that you did not grudge paving your taxes 
Ihe manner of telling flu story is gaily and charmingly 
inconsequent, but it is cxactlv 111 harmony with the laugh- 
ing spirit of >outh 111 which it is all written and in which 
it mu^t all be read ft is quaintlv, daintily humorous ; 
it is full of tenderness and of tin pathos of those little 
tilings that are the greatest things in hie to the \oung 
man and woman who aie uttcily in love with each other 
r lo refloat the stoiy in anv lx>ld outline would be tvnically 
jiruf.me , the story is nothing, the fusJmess and naive 
simplicity with which it is tuJd aie e\ civ thing, and vou 
can only make n< quaintancc with these and realise the 
book's curious 1 harm bv reading it for v mu self , wherefore 
there is no more to be said but go and read it 


HORACE BLAKE B\ Mrs \\ 1 lire d Ward fr s (Hutchinson) 

Mrs Wilfred Wards st>U has a distinct charm, and 
her novels liavc a high senousnoss Horace Blake seems 
to us so far her best bonk The characters develop in a 
wav which is true to life She has knowledge ami under- 
standing her main incident recalls wliat actually happened 
to a well-known literary man , but all w ill feel th.it she 
has not merely copied, but has made an artistic use of her 
material Mrs Ward makes her readers feel the fascination 
that Horace Blake exerts over every one Her theme 
is the salvation of the here* which is wrought by lus own 
clearness of vision and the faithful loving devotion of his 
wife. His wife is first conquered by admiration for lus 
genius She helps him loyally and with her help lie has 
won success She knows him and foi gives his great 
wickedness ; her admiration and compassion have turned 
into true love She wants lus true life to be written, but 
realising that the world will neither understand nor believe, 
and knowing how through all he has nev er feared the truth, 
she reluctantly gives this up The story of Tnx and 
Stephen is on a less high note, but is very human 
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TERRIS OF THE CHERRY TREES. By J S Fletcher 6* 
(Eveleigh Nash ) 

Mr Fletcher may always be relied upon tor a good story, 
ami 111 " Perns, of the Cherry Trees M the author will dehght 
old friends and make* new ones Abel Perns was a farmer 
in a very small way with a very stunted vision of the possi- 
bilities of his fann ( tlic Cherry Trees He had married a 
girl who was his superior in every way When the story 
opens we find Perns behind -hand with the rent, due to his 
drunkenness and indolence, and a prospect before him of 
being turned out by the Steward 1 lie gentleman- farmer 
of Martinsthorpe (Mark 'I affcndole) had land abutting on 
the Cherry Trees, and within his domain were some profit- 
able lime-kilns, the scene of the most dramatic episodes in 
the book To hun Klmda goes by night and borrows money 
on the understanding that she is to manage the farm herself 
Now Mark Tafiendalc was a bachelor, and of course it was 
inevitable that he aiul Khoda should find themselves 
attracted to each other Khoda lias os much money as she 
wants, am! on the da\ when the Stcvvairi comes round he 
is surprised to find the farm m good condition, and the 
rent ready for him Abel Perris's only workman was 
Plppany Webster, who is dismissed by Khoda for stealing. 
He resolves on rev eng* 1 , and finds a means at hand by a 
chance dis covery of the clandestine meetings of Khoda 
and Taffendale It would spoil the reader's pleasure to 
disclose more, but we arc sure that he will not put the book 
down until he has reached the conclusion, whcic Abel Perris 
is reycaled in a surprisingly noble light 

JOAN THURSDAY, By I ouis Joseph Vame os (Grant 
Richards ) 

Mr Vance's reputation has been made by a number of 
bright and exciting stories of adventure, \ ery modern and 
American m spirit, partly melodramatic . partly humorous, 
partly sentimental in this manner lie is (omfortably at 
home, confidently master of his material " Joan I hurs- 
day, M however, is a surprise Jt is a careful and ^mis- 
taking study of theatrical life in \mcricj, written with a 
minute and slightly depressing realism In t.ut, not at all 
the sort of book we expected However, the leader's 
disappointment ma\ be tenipeucl by the assuiame that 
Mr Vance has aclueved something that is ncai lv a triumph 
His book might li.a\ c be en better for a tntlc less of insistence 
upon detail, it would hav e been more likeable had its heroine 
been less ambitious aiul mcrcenen, but for all th.it it is 
a very fine piece of work J*r«n tidily plotless, wh.it story 
there is centres around Joan I hursday, a beautilul girl who 
takes to the stage .is a more attractive manner of earning 
her living than serving in a shop, and her success — at a 
price — after rather more than a year ot varied experi- 
ence brings the book to an end V\ e < ougralulatc Mr 
Vance heartily upon this \cry successful example of bis 
versatility. 

SUBSOIL Hy Charles Mai not t Os (Hurst »V Blackett ) 

" Anyhow, after any big event, ' say s Saffery, the novelist, 
in Mr Charles Marriott s new novel " you arc apt to get an 
upheaval of a different Liver of national character — subsoil, 
in fact Some qucei tilings get thrown up. but it's native 
stuff, and we've got to make the best of it, not only m art " 
This is the idea that Mr Marriott plays with very plausibly 
and very effect ivc1> Jle thinks the Boer War was res- 
ponsible for a great upheaval, and that its effec t upon our 
national life and, directly or mdim fly, on our national 
art, ideals and general outlook has been broad and deep. 
Modem movements m art, politics and social economy 
are discussed by his men and women shiiwdly, brilliantly, 
suggestively , their convers itions arc, ns they should be, 
vastly cleverer than the studio and (lining room talk that 
most of us have an opportunity of listening to , but the 
power and interest of his story lies in the subtlety and 
vivid truthfulness with which he limns Ins characters. 
Saffery is a masterly study Neither Sylvia Bradley, 
to whom Sutherland is engaged, nor the widowed Loveday 
Rose wall, whom he loves in vain, arc ordinary women, but 


they are natural, baffling, charming women notwith- 
standing You suspect a touch of cynicism when Sylvia 
breaks off her engagement with Sutherland because she 
feels that he keeps her outside the best interests of his life, 
and they arc not suited to each other, and then shortly 
after becomes engaged to the handsome, conceited, rather 
shallow young novelist, Reginald Vaughan, and when about 
the same time Loveday Rose wall rejects Sutherland because, 
though she loves him, she also has given her heart to the 
somewhat egregious young Reginald She confesses that 
she loves Sutherland, but thinks he is one of the men that 
,f no woman ought to have You are too big a pro- 
position We must either lose ourselves in you or keep 
you at a distance Perhaps it is a wise and good instinct 
that makes us spare you and give our nonsense to somebody 
else '* Jt is very well for her to tell him, with gentle scorn, 
" I-ittle you know us l " Jaiveday does not represent the 
average woman, and perhaps the reader even more than 
Sutherland will be at a loss to understand her But she 
has a large share in making ** Subsoil " a story of cunning 
and compelling interest it is admirably written, tho 
story it tells grows easily ami naturally out of the c haractcrs 
of Hie persons concerned mil, but if it told no story at all 
it would still hold you by its searching insight into the 
hcaits and minds of modem humanity and its piquant, 
piovoking discourse of men, women and things in the 
complex world of to-day 

OTHERWISE PHYLLIS. By Meredith Nicholson (Con- 
stable ) 

Mr Nicholson’s success m this novel ib dual he has 
« i cu led one of the most engaging hciomes of recent fiction, 
•iiid through the medium oi n highly interesting story haa 
interpreted with praiseworthy lucidity that sensitive 
spirit ot citizenship whu h is peculiar to the inhabitants of 
American mushroom-growth towns Phyllis Kirkwood is 
a harum-scarum young lady of the defiantly urn on\ entional 
tvpe, but possessed of ’.mil high qualities of hcail and 
mind that, while she is the despair of her three most proper 
aunts, blie is the darling of the township Being the 
(laughter of Join Kirkwood, whose wife, I-ois Montgomery, 
ran off with Jack Holton when Phyllis was a child, the 
young lady is the central figure for sympathy in a scandal 
involving the two leading families of Montgomery, in 
Indiana , a fact which disturbs her not at all At a crucial 
period of the town's hibtory when the community is threat- 
tiied with disgrace through the unsoiindncss of the Holtons* 
affaiis, Phillis’s mother returns and takes up her atiode 
with her bi oilier, Ani7i Montgomery , causing a flutter 
of interest m the town, ami winning the love of her daughter. 
Amu is a rival banker to the Holton firm but when the 
integrity of the town is m |uopardy, lie large 1 - lie.tr tedly 
sinks his personal affairs, ami, with the assistant e of Tom 
Kirkwood, succeeds in stiaightcning out the scandal, and 
saves the situation In this, Phyllis is a very active agent 
•iiid, in the end, cements the restoration of the Holtons* 
reputation by becoming engaged to a nephew of her mother’s 
second husband Mr Nicholson has written a powerful 
Imok, full of humour, compactly constructed, and reflecting, 
through a gdllery of perfect types, the authentic spirit of the 
American people 

THE LOVERS OF MADEMOISELLE By Clive Holland. 
6s (Hurst & Blackett) 

The French Revolution may not have been an unmixed 
blessing for France, but it has certainly been a fine thing 
for novelists the world over It has equipped them with 
a theme of unparalleled interest, a fund of romantic episodes, 
a background of breathless suspense and bewildering 
horror All these factors arc to 1 m* found in Mr Clive 
Holland's new novel, which gives a very vivid reproduction 
of the aristocrats and the canaille of those stirring times. 
The story opens in Normandy in the year 1792, with a 
spirited account of the mob's attack on the chateau of 
the Vicomtc de St Hilaire, who, with lus wife, son, and 
daughter, C6cile, is taken prisoner and sent (after a brave 
but futile attempt to escape) to Paris, there to be tried by 
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the dread Revolutionary Tribunal Chile's lover, the 
gallant Basile, Comte Dubois, is also captured, and one of 
the big scenes m the story occurs when the prisoners are 
offered their liberty on condition that C6cile is promised 
in marriage to the son of one of the revolutionaries- an 
ex-steward whose sister has been cruelly wronged by the 
Vicomte m a closed chapter of the past Dramatic, too, 
though hardly original, is the ruse by which Basile is 
enabled to escape from the sinister Concicrgcne The 
tenors of that melancholy building arc made very real in 
these pages, and one gets a lasting picture of Marcel Tellier, 
the head-jailer, with his numberless little subtleties of 
cruelty , he 11 took a devilish delight in his daily task of 
reading aloud the list of the condemned, and with a love 
of theatrical effect posed himself m the light at the foot of 
the steps leading up to the great door of the chamber, with 
one of the National Guards with fixed bayonet on cither 
side of him " " The Lovers of Mademoiselle '* is just the 

book for those who cannot resist the spell of Madame la 
Guillotine 

THE TRUTH ABOUT CAMILLA. By Gertrude Hall 6s 
(Hcimmaiin ) 

Without doubt Miss Hall has revealed considerable 
ingenuity in the conception of her heroine Camilla’s 
character is one wlucli it would be di Hi cult indeed to 
summarise in a paragraph Obviously her governing 
instinct was to create herself, to make something of life f 
throwing the limelight on one figure, which <ill the world 
should recognise as supreme in charm and distinction 
She had her dreams, this child of the tropic, this inticpid 
adventuress, to whom the slightest of opportunities offered 
such infinite scope She had absolutely no icspect for 
truth, a very limited sense of honour, and phenomenal 
concentration in the pursuit of her own interests Yet 
somehow she was actually c harming, except to those 
who would venture to cross her ambitions Moreen er, 
she was extraordinarily competent in a thousand ways, 
punctiliously conscientious alioiit evury thing she undertook, 
and capable of marvellous self-restraint It is difficult, 
to sav whether or no c m umstanccs were really kind to 
C ami I la She had certainly many exceptional stroke s of 
good fortune , but one and all were attended with serious 
limitations The way was ncy r cr quite smooth for her, 
entirely straight forwuid Obviously Miss Hall lias set 
herself deliberately to expose the I atm temperament, 
through one supreme example Camilla is always, or 
nearly always, governed by a most startling degree of 
common sense And vet, as we have said, she dreamed 
dreams she could, at least temporarily, risk all for the 
satisfaction of her fiery emotions We are inclined to 
bclic\ p e that her one experiment in passion was sincere , 
and we recognise that it was foredoomed to failure 'I here* 
was a good deal of Bciky Sharpe in Camilla Her de- 
nouement was more picturesque, as fitted the skies of 
Italy , but it had all the essential elements of greyness 
and subdued satire "The Truth about Camilla “ is a 
remarkable, and an artistic, production Its permeating 
and profound cynicism just escapes unrelieved bitterness , 
since Camilla is quite human 'Ihe characterisation of 
her lovers, her benefactors, her enemies, her allies, and 
her family is managed with a firm hand , all arc interesting 
in themselves, all skilfully fitted into their place m her 
development. 

THE MISCHIEF MAKER. By E Phillips Oppcnluim 6s 
(Hodder & Stoughton ) 

To get the full flavour of this capital story we recommend 
a visit to a Soho restaurant fairly far on in the evening, 
and a chapter of *' The Mischief Maker " m between each 
course We say a Soho restaurant, because on a certain 
evening Sir Julien Portel, former Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and lus journalist friend Kendricks, were to be 
found dining there. And what brought so high an official 
as Sir Julian to so low a quarter ? A grave scandal, which 
drove him out of public life, and to a resolve to travel the 
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world o\ or Huf a little message from a mysterious woman 
at the Soho restaurant caused him to travel no further 
than Fans (he message contained instructions to call 
on a certain Madame Ghnstophor, who turns out to be 

, buf let the reader discover her identity for himself 

Another character, whom we soon detect as disguised, is 
Herr Freudenberg, of 1 cip/ig, maker of toys Herr 
breudenberg is Prince bal ken berg, of Germany, the inveter- 
ate foe of England and the um om promising opponent of 
the Anglo-breni h nihnle The remainder of the book 
is a breathless «u count of the contest between the two 
statesmen, resulting in the ultimate downfall of Falkcn- 
berg, engineered bv a magnificent journalistic " coup ’* 
which was suggested by Kendricks, the journalist, and 
performed by Sir fulicn then follows Sir Julien’s return 
to power and the establishment of friendly relations between 
England and Germany J he spue of inti rnational politics, 
combined with a strong love interest, make * The Mischief 
Maker 1 a most delightfully exc iting book, and one which, 
we defy the most lethargic to fall asleep over 

THE MERRY MARAUDERS. B> Arthur J Rees. ft*. 

(Hcincmann ) 

This amusing and unconventional book describes, in the 
form of letters, the adventures of this Merry Marauders 
Dramatic C ompany during their tour in New Zealand 
The writer obtained the post of ad vam e agent, after selling 
his watch and chain in order to provide the necessary 
guarantee of his commercial probity Needless to say, the 
company was brimful of talent, from Miss Audrey Beuda- 
lmd, the leading lady, to Mr Barney King, the stage 
manager, who had <( packed a bewildcrmgly diversified 
stage career into his thirty-five years, having played in his 
time the widest range of parts— from leading man to the 
lund-quartcrs of a stage bullock ” Such versatility, indeed, 
was constantly needed, for while the stock pieces of the 
company were such straightforwaid things as “ Demon 
Drink, the Destroyer/’ and " *1 he IJnkissed Bride/* con- 
stant adaptation had to be made to meet local prejudices- 
and requirements On some occasions, too, the stage- 
manager could only secure lus full caste by bailing his men 
put, through an arrangement with the local police. We- 
cannot pay this book a higher compliment than by saying 
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'that it 19 true to the tradition of the first and greatest of its 
kind, the Homan C antique Mr Rees writes with insight 
and humour, and lus cheerful lale ot vagabondage will 
prove a pleasant departure from the more usual grooves 01 
the season's fiction 

WATERSPRINGS. Rv Arthur C hnstopher Benson 6 s 
(Smth, Klein ) 

'Jhis is an intimate book Mr Benson is always inti- 
mate in certain moods one is apt to be angry with him 
Here, as clscwheic, lie gives one the feeling that one is 
guilty of eavesdropping But, like the Don of this stnr\, 
which is at omc something less and something more than 
a novel, lie contrives to carry out lus programme and to 
carry the reader with him, though Lhe background is 
■Cambridge, the opining pages of lus m w book are eloquent 
of the unfamiliar medium in which the authoi is working 
They contain pluasts and sentences such as are common 
in the work of the ’ptcnlicc hand But by and b} wc get 
into touch with ical life ]ack Sandy* Lhe frank under- 
graduate, his f.itlui the lalk.itivc* \ii.ir, Mr Redmaync 
the caustic Vice-Mnslci of Beaufort, Mr (. ret ton the Dean, 
Aunt («ravcs, her companion Miss \lerr> - these are real 
people Howaiel Kennedy, Fellow and ( I ass i cal I eciurci 
at Beaufort, and M.md his j ouiig wife monopolise attention, 
but their views rather than then personalities a i rest one 
The passages about the dream-child re c all 11 Llia " But the* 
real charm ot the book lies in its reflections on the prob- 
lems of existence, religion and seienee, reason and instinct 
For example, " Instinct is the only guide for women , if 
they begin to reason, they get 11111 away with by reason , 
that is what makes fanatics" Jacks dcsciiplion of the 
tutor's life " |ust learning things till >ou are twenty - 
three, and then teaching them till you are sixty- three* " 
The same young man’s choice of liooks " The books I 
like arc those in w'luch people sav what they might sav, 
not those m which thev say what they have had days to in- 
vent " Or this remark of the author's " I lie old un troubles I 
necessary work ot the world flows on in these fields and 
villages, peopled with lives liaidJy conscious of themselves, 
with no aims or theoncs, just toiling, multiplying, dying, 
existing, it would seem, mcitly to fc*c*d and clothe the more 
active part of the world ’ Jluic is the suggestion of this 
thought aL the back ol the mind of many’ .1 teachei— of 
the futility of it all, the lack of ic al < onhdcnce in the things 
taught One cannot but sympathise with the view th.it 
" there are such a lot of line and ob\ious things in the 
world, perfectly distinct, absolutely necessary, and yet the 
moment they become professional, t hey deprive one of all 
spirit and hope” Mr Benson's quiet humour is often 
compelling, as 11. tins observation of Howard Kennedy's 
** I have to talk over their careers with a good many 
voting men, and it generally ends in their saying they would 
like a secretaryship which would give them interesting 
work and long holidays and the command of much of their 
time, and lead mi to something better, with a prospect 
of early retirement on a pension " As might have been 
expected theic au delightful bits of scenic painting, 
impressions oi " tin charmed dusk and the fragrance of 
bidden flown s ” And there is mysticism too — of a kind 
that belongs to something far removed from those " vague 
and even muddled emotions of which scientific psychology' 
would probably dispose " 

THE DREAM SHIP* By Cvnthn, Mucklcv 6 s (Constable) 
It is hard to sec just why the hero ot this l>ook should 
tie all he was merely 111 virtue of being Irish A great 
surgeon, difficult, idealising, incapable of understanding 
other people's lives and ideas, hard to live with, and 
sentimental why should it all be harped upon as the 
outcome of lus Irishry ? 'lhe real portrait of the novel is 
his wife, Val Valclanha, a charming young woman, a 
man’s woman, a journalist whose free lance articles from 
■every corner of the globe had won world- wide fame for her 
pen-name, Wanderfciot. Mamed first to a wastrel, meet- 
ing Garrett Westenra on a cross-Atlantic steamer just 


after Valdanha was supposed to have died heroically in 
South Afnca, she and Westenra come together like meet- 
ing flames, marry, and begin their troubles Incapable of 
domesticity, she finds it impossible to run Westenra's 
private hospital, and when Valdanha turns up she rune 
away from Westenra, taking her boy and an adopted 
daughter Misunderstanding with Westenra makes life 
barren and hard, but in the long run Valdanha dies, and 
Westenra comes to a proper sense of Val, ard life begins 
over again m deep love The skill and completeness with 
which Val is drawn ami made alive for us, and the com- 
prehension of a complex, rich, sympathetic character, are 
most admirable Val is real and modern, and it is difficult 
not to imagine that she has a prototype, though a proto- 
t\pe the details of whose lift 1 are not to be identified with 
the incidents of the novel The subsidiary characters 
fall into their proper places niul preserve their proper 
jiroportiotis, without sacrificing one pit ot their reality. 
Altogether ' J lit Dream Ship" is .1 notable piece of 
character study and of story making 

CRUMP FOLK GOING HOME. By Constance Holme 6 s 

(Mills tt Boon ) 

lliere is the fingrance of lhe brown earth, the music of 
the wind, the freedom and freshness of the lulls in Miss 
Constance Holme’s new novel, " ('rump hoik Going Home." 
With the hackgiound of Ciump, a stately, ancestral hall, 
in the imsscssion of the Tvndesays, Miss Holme weaves 
an interesting story around a group ot wealthy’, propertied 
people, centring it on a girl’s wounded pride Betrothed 
to the Master of (.rump not for love ot him, nor for the 
sake of position, but for sheer passionate attachment 
to the land that she feels is hers, yet has no actual claim 
to, Dcbor.ih, the reserved self-controlled heroine, is saved 
from the tragedy of marrying the wrong man by his sudden 
death But the subsequent discovery that he is already 
married to another woman flings her into an abyss of 
humiliation, making her the target for scornful glances 
and spiteful snatc lies of sc andal She brav es this mortifica- 
tion, and growing to love with a true, seif-sac nhe mg love, 
the new Master of Crump, she is able to 1 enounce him and 
to shut out all hope of owning the land that is so dear to 
her But after all they both c aiu too much to Jet the story 
end on this unhappy note, and in her fluent pleasing style, 
with touches of humour that make the liook all through 
delightfully attractive. Miss Constance Holme drops the 
final curtain on her happy trump Folk, wending their 
way home at last across the evening-shadowed land 

THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS By Comngsby Da 

6s (Hcinemann ) 

Ihcrc is so much that is flue and human and beautiful 
in this story that one marvels at its striking want of 
balance Sex-obsession cramps, distorts, u\ erbulances 
and devastates the novel lhe life story which is here 
developed, and which in its early stages reachlv kindles the 
reader’s sympathy and enthusiasm, is swamped and sur- 
feited with a tempestuous passion which rages unhealthily 
like a destroying blast through the greater part of the 
story The trouble with D.inte Cardovcr’s father was that 
he was " an emotionalist ashamed of his emotions," which he 
carefully suppressed , Dante's trouble would appear to be 
that he was an emotionalist impelled by «i restless and 
inflamed imagination The plot of the story may be 
summed up as the tragedy of a young man who, after 
repeatedly playing with the fire, attempts to drug a hope- 
less passion for a married woman liy succumbing to the 
physical fascination of another woman And like most 
tragedies of this nature, the young man, Daute Cardover, 
is not the only victim involved Many alluring and delight- 
ful characters figure in the novel one remembers with 
special pleasure Dante's youth fuMiearted unde, Obadiah 
Sprcckles.who is appropriately nicknamed " The Spuffler " — 
" A spuffler is a gay pretender, who hides his lack of success 
beneath the importance of his manners. . . . The prime 
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requisite (lor a spuffler), Is that he should affect the pros- 
perity of a bank-president, and be dependent on some 
quite obscure source for his pocket-money." As might be 
expected from the clever author of " The Pond to Avalon," 
his new novel is studded with bnUiant descriptive gems, 
and it is good to note that from beginning to end the story 
4s rich with the promise of bigger achievements ahead 


A MASTER OF LIFE. By Philip Gibbs 6s (Cassell ) 

Titus Ilarsnett. the leading character of Mr Philip Gibbs' 
«new novel, is a kind of Hamlet of the modem industrial 
■world, burdened not with the purple or with revenge, but 
■with introspection, hesitation, a conscience that speaks of 
duty to those who have helped to make the huge fortune 
•of two-and-a-half millions left to him by his father, the 
artistic* temperament, and a mother who chops her " h's " 
•and can no more drop her servant-like devotion to her late 
husband's memory than she can enter into the hiiniani- 
lanan ideas of her only son One feels that but for the 
^constant coaching from his old tutor Gerard Lingbame, ,m<l 
his cousin's wife, Mrs Jack Lavington, Jitus would have 
made a hopeless mess of his life and his inheritance As 
it is Titus and Mrs I avingtou bitrav a wnctul ignorance of 
the ways of a censorious world, and pa> very biLtuI} for 
their blindness Mr Gibbs is one of the most interesting 
■of our younger novelists, and in Ins latest book he displays 
a marked increase of power, power of maintaining the 
reader's attention, power of depicting cliaiactei, of dis- 
playing the warp and woof of modern political and social 
3ife Ihcrc aie constant flashes of epigiain, paiticularly 
m the pages devoted to the plulanlhiopic Duclicss, and 
■the style is sustained throughout at a high level It was, 
•perhaps, a pity to make Will Jennings accept the bribe 
Hut if there is cold cynicism here., tlicic is cynicism enough 
in the portrait of the " living image of Nell Gvvy nne," who 
"would rob a gravevml or bleed a millionaire to death, 
■or flirt in a disgraceful way with Satan himself," for " the 
■sake of her precious societies " I lie denouement is c lev rrly 
-disguised, and as much as anything else sets a mark of 
•distinction on a book winch will make every reader eager 
ifor its successor 


THE HEART OF A HERO liv Monte Gerard Os 
(lluddcr tSc Stoughton ) 

Mr Monce Gerard has wrtten this novel round the 
•Simple love story of a great soldier — Gcncial Wolfe At 
“the outset he gives an animated picture of the gay city of 
Bath with its cleg int ball-rooms, its crowded pump-rooms 
and fashionable coffee-houses, and introduces an interesting 
•character m the exquisite person of Beau Nash, a venerable 
figure at the time the story opens Wolfe's love story 
fbegms in the year 1 757 with a momentary glimpse of the 
laeautiful Katherine I ovvther, the toast and belle of Bath, 
and thanks to the assistance of his devoted friend and 
admirer. Lord Dion Blair, Wolfe manages to win Katherine's 
heart before setting forth on the great venture which 
•culminated on the Heights of Abraham It is, however, 
"the love story of Lord Dion which gives to the novel its 
peculiar poignancy ; for Lord Dion was himself m love with 
Katherine, but, because of his affection for Wolfe and his 
•own unhappy physical defoixmty, he elected to stand aside 
and facilitate Wolfe's courtship The character of Lord 
Dion — a noble figure in spite of lus humped shoulder and 
4ns slightly crossed eyes — is sketched with sympathy and 
understanding, " Perhaps Ins friendship for James Wolfe 
grew out of, or at any rate was stimulated by, a longing to 
■play a similar part in the world He felt in a curious way 
that his soul and that of the fiery, intrepid young officer 
were fused together, linked by the same spirit that Wolfe 
was engaged in doing what his own courage would have 
-effected, had his body been fitted for martial service " 
What the courage of the one man and the great heart of 
the other effected is set down in these pages with a dignity 
and restraint worthy of the theme. 


MARTHE. By Reginald Nye 6s (Sampson Low ) 

The one doubt you have about " Marthe " is whether 
Marthe, loving the large, good-natured Bovnl, would give 
herself body and soul to John Blaine on purely artistic 
grounds, and in order that lus career as a singer might be 
furthered and his wonderful voice not lost to the world. 
But Marthe w.ls an altogether exceptional girl She is 
not to be judged by ordinary standards She is charming 
when, at the outset, a mere pretty slip of a gnl, she passes 
along the road 111 France, and Joint and lus stolid friend, 
who answers to the absurd nickname ot Hnviil, sec her 
and hear her singing as she 
goes , and she is charming at 
the close but pathetically 
charming, after she lias sacri- 
ficed herself wholly to Blame's 
welfare and, w r hen she is dying, 
lie can leave her almost without 
a pang for another love and 
a new artistic triumph Blame 
is a vacillating, eager likeable 
creature 1 , afflu tecl with an 
artistic temperament He- can 
paint ch’verly , lie writes neat 
verses, composes music, swims 
excellently, and is a good I 

horseman , lie can do many l 

things well, but his supreme Mr. R. R. Nye. 

gift is song , he has a mar- 
vellous voice, and it is Marthe who discovers tlus and 
urges him to his right work, anil willingly offers herself 
lip cm the altar of lus ambition The characters are all 
drawn very skilfully , Blame with Ins foolish, insatiable 
love of play, his instability m whatever he undertakes , 
his keen sensitiveness to his own sufferings, and his sheer 
inability to feed much for the sufferings ol otiieis , " Bovnl,” 
the genial, easj -natured, lo>al friend, who tells lus story 
hcre anil, to say nothing of the gay, beautiful, grauqus, 
tantalising Helen Pcndrcd, and many minor characters, 
Mai the herself — 111 all her sweetness, sagacity, recklessness, 
a \ciy fascinating and finely sjnipathdic u cation For 
its freshness its skill in characterisation, its vivid pictures 
of life in France, and the poiguanc y and interest of its storv 
" Marthe " is emphatically a book to read, We believe it 
is a first novel, and as such it is ail achievement that is full 
of high promise 
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THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. H> J rail us (iiierson 6s. 

(John Lane ) 

This new edition of Mr Francis Grierson’s memoirs of 
his early career is Uautifully illustiatcd by Miss Evelyn 
Paul l he hook is a study of American life in the days 
of the Civil War, and especially of the farming communities 
just lx? fore the outbreak of the great conflict The moon- 
light of history lias already fallen over the scene, dimming 
the trivial details and throwing out in a sort of looming 
majesty the figures of the famous heroes of the battlefields 
Mr Grierson paints it all writh quiet, wistful touches of 
romance*, and Miss Evelyn Paul works 111 the same manner 
llcr thirteen pictures are 111 colours, and cai h of them has 
a charming air of romance about it Some of them, indeed 
have a jewcl-hke splendour -such as the study of a Red 
Indian Mediciuc Man, sitting in his wigwam m some 
strange ritual of magic Excellent also are the pictures 
of battle , but to our mind the scenes of farm life are the 
most charming Ihey are painted in the pastoral manner, 
and remind one of the grace ancl beauty that our artists 
import into their pictures of ughteenth-centiiry England 
In both cases the facts arc seen m a mist of sentiment. 
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but the sentiment is m itself a natural lact f just like the 
blue veil of .nr tlwt lends ail enchantment to a distant 
landscape Romance is largely a matter of distance, and 
if Mr (jinerson now secs the scenes of his youth in the 
light 1 hat nc\cr was on land or sea, well, that is exactly 
the ch.nrn tint the years bring us m compensation for all 
that tin v sle.il as tlity pass 

THE YEAR'S MIND. Bv the Author of ,f Leaves from a 
Lilt ” 1 os 6d net (bvclcigh Nash ) 

This volume is very like previous works by its author , 
indeed, at stages there is more Ilian a suggestion of repeti- 
tion It belongs to no definite branch of literature, being 
a mixture of gossip about flowers and folk, of plaeid old- 
fasluoncd fiction, with clashes of melodrama., and of com- 
ments 011 existence, naive or candid, rather than deep 
One feels that the wntci would be very genial and inter- 
esting 111 a garden, or by a quiet fireside , the commentary 
and conversation would have an agreeable flavour, ami 
would leave a pleasant memory Blit sot on paper, and 
turned into a hook of nearly 350 pages, the offering is 
another matter altogether, and iLs continued appreciation 
demands patience as well as simplicity of nature How- 
ever, then must lie a goodly number of simple and 
conventional souls to whom it will appeal It might well 
be a (pint classu tor \ arums orders of housekeepers, or 
mean animation for gentle ladies with .1 passion for 
flower-pols While it is entirely innocent of glow or 
mspnatioii, its limnel), human nature, despite the slowness 
and occasional tedium of detail, is acceptable 

COMMERCIAL GARDENING. Edited li\ John Wo it lien 

4 Vais Pull) Illustrated ^tis net (Giibliam Publishing 
Com] sin) ) 

To the ualtsm.m with the spade or the plough the com- 
tnemal side oi gardening is ns offensive as the com men ial 
side of painting a picture, writing a poem, or carving a 
statue is to the craftsman of the brush, the pen, or the 
chisel It is an asjH*ct that lias not been frankly or fully 
dealt with by most textbooks on gardening We there- 
fore welcome these four attracts e volumes which ha\e 
been issued by the Gresham Publishing Company wiih 
the efficiency with which they treated agmulture 111 their 
Standard C yt lopa 1I1.1 of twelve volumes The wntcis 
on the various aspects of cotnnieicial gardening are, wc are 
glad to note, men who have liecn engaged for the most 
part in earning their living as growt rs of fruit, vegetables, 
flowers, 01 ns nurserymen \Vc have at any rate been 
spared anollui volume from the pen of that 11 popular 
wrnter on garde mug," Mr So-and-so of Meet Street It is 
interesting to find ui one considerable writer 111 this senes, 
Mr Lob] 01 1. m wh it a pleasant style a professional market 
gardener can express himself Here and theie one notices 
a little looseness in the editorial control , such as when 
writers gne us the average profits arising from different 
crops which an somewhat at variance with the intro- 
ductory chapters The space devoted to (lacking and 
marketing might surd) have been greater, and wc think 
that in socialised work like this the essays on the science 
of plant-growing, excellent as tluy are, might have been 
reduced to find loom for this and other aspects of growing 
for the maikcts Bui wc will not grumble, for on the 
whole the compilation fulfils a unique plac c m our garden- 
ing hterat 111 e 1 lie illusti ations arc beautifully reproduced 
We could wish, however, that the design on the cover had 
been as artistic as that on the companion volumes which 
dealt with agriculture 

AN EXILED KING Hv Sophie Elkan rditocl and trans- 
lated by M Liigcmc Ko< h Illustrated 2 v ols 24s net 
(Hutchinson) 

The first thing ileodful for a good biography is not that 
the Mlthjext of it should be a great man, one who has done 
wonderful things in the history of the world, but that he 
should lie a man if not of some greatness at least of some 
strength or peculiarity of character Gustaf Adolf IV of 


Sweden fully answers to this latter requirement. He was 
neither a great leader of men nor a great statesman, but he 
was almost equally eccentric and strong-willed, and a certain 
dark streak of melancholy and a touch of religious mania 
would seem to suggest that a taint of madness was in his 
blood Moreover, he was unfortunate and ended in failure, 
and misfortune and failure are generally more romantic and 
nearly always more interesting than success His hatred 
of Napoleon amounted almost to a mama He joined the 
league th.it was formed to subdue that scourge of Europe 
and rcstoie the llourbons to the throne of France After 
Napoleon had liamcd and defeated him, he fell out with h» 
Allies, and made himself in dive rs ways such an impossible 
ruler that Ins own subjects deposed hnn and banished him 
and he died in Switzerland after some twenty-eight years 
of life in exile Take most crown less Kings, lie fretted 
miserably in his banishment and cherished a conviction 
that his )>eoplc would yet recall him and restore him to his 
throne, lint though neither this hope not the hope that they 
would choose Ins son to succeed him wen to be realised, he 
at least had I he satisfaction of seeing his most, hated enemy, 
Napoleon, a broken cxili like himself, and of outliving him. 
He makes a strangely pathetic, rathci a pitiful figure, but 
one’s sympathy goes out more nadily to the wistful, long- 
suffering woman who was his Queen Mis Sophie Elkan 
has gallund all his story up into her two stout volumes/ 
and told it with such narrative skill and suili insight into 
character that the poor King cmi rges a vividly human 
bong and. w r ith all Ins loves and hates, his friends and tus 
enemies, bit nines the central person 111 a hvt and intensely 
interesting nmianct It is distinctly a book to lie read for 
pleasure, but it is none the less bound ami ri liable history. 
M Kot h lias translated it admirably, and the numerous 
illustrations add muili to its attractiveness 
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Mr \\ r SPALDING 

[22, Liglitrliitc Road, Palmer's Green, Tendon, N ] 

Mr William l Spalding is his own publisher, and in Porelgll 
Ranking Appointments (is net), lie has written a little book 
that is not for all readers, but should lie or tho greatest 
usefulness to tin partirular sec tion of business readers £'» 
winch it is addressed Mr bjuilding is a certificated associate 
of the Institute of Bankers, and has made a special study 
of the requirements of foreign and Colonial hanks, and 
furnishes a lucid and thoroughly well-111 formes I epitome of the 
conditions governing entry into the punupa) liauks in the 
( olomes and abroad with some account of the prospects offered 
to the enterprising joung man who is disposed to adventure 
upon a 1 artier in one ol them J Lt not only sets out the remunera- 
tion that is paid to different classes of clerks in such banks, 
hut tells you of the climate, general local conditions and gives 
\ou a caret ul estimate of the cost of living in tho countries where 
they are situated Hie ambitious young bank clerk who has 
any idea of tr>ing his fortune m the banks of Egypt, Persia, 
Canada, America, South Africa, New Zealand, India, China 
or elsewhere in the Last should consult this handy bttle booklet 
and profit by its expert guidance 

MESSRS JOHN LONG, LID 

In Green Girl (6s ), Mrs llenry lippott tells an enjoyable 
story of life in the Latin Quarter, and of a young girl who dislikes 
the idea of being tied by the marriage bond This sounds a 
little risky, but the book is not, m fact, in the least erotic or 
unpleasant , it is emphatically on the side of the angels It is 
a well-constructed tale, and, on the whole, a well-written one, 
although tho characters are inclined to talk too much , and the 
Bohemian scenes are described with a convincing restraint. 

MESSRS MILLS & BOON 

The philosophy of a nursemaid of an attractive and all too 
rare type is the most striking feature of » With Drums Unmuffled/' 
by L A Burgess (6s ), a pleasant and well- written first novel, 
which shows considerable promise The book is humoipus and 
pathetic by turn, and Gibraltar life forms an effective back- 
ground for the greater part of a story which may be cordially 
recommended 
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Katiii rim (ivlsin 3s.6d.nft 

The Universe and the Mayon- 
naise* V Book whu It tells ( liiltlien Siuntitu, 
I ae ts SiinpL hul I iilluallingh B\ J HKM1 S- 
l a ORl> KOHLK1 SON Uluslntnl hv kvrjliKiM 
( i \i'si n \ i»e 21 3s. 6d« net 

The Bodley Head Natural 
History. Kv I D < I'WIM. Illustialcil 

h\ ] \ Sm eni ki> Vol 1 British Birds 

Passer* > \ Book for \niun* and old alike In 

t loth, 2e. ml in I «athei, 3s. net 





“To any lover of R.L.S. we should say that 
the par value of this extra number is likely very 
soon to be increased to a substantial premium.’* 

— Financial News. 

ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 

THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 

Extra number of “ The Bookman " superbly illustrated in colour 
and black-and-white. Price 5/- net 



“ Beautifully produced, it should be cherished by 
all admirers of Stevenson .” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ It contains not only articles by a number of well- 
known pens, but what we imagine is the best col- 
lection of illustrations of Stevenson himself and places 
and persons associated with him that has ever been 
brought together .” — Westminster Gazette. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON. PUBLISHERS. LONDON. NEW YORK. TORONTO. 
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{%bA bookman: -v. 
[Christmas w, 

LITERATURE AND ART. 

We are always hearing that the public has no love of 
poetry, 3 't, perversely enough, new ixiets are always pub- 
lishing s< 'nothing and the publishers always Lusy reissuing 
the old 1 * say nothing of the many 

that nms *r reviewers , I am more than 

satisfied v th 111 v share, J fust of all, it includes a hand- 
sonic \ol lie hound in ' hoard'., with a canvas back 
cally printed deckle-edged paper, and this 


v mn ,** 1 the man who fa t&e lew * 

chequered life ended, has tried recognised at 
great English poets — even one of the greatest asnong that 
splendid company of poets that glorified the second hall 
of last century. With this comes a new edition of a very 
different singer Thompson was a religious mystic, a 
visionary dwelling remote among the high and sacred things 

1 " The Collected Poetry of Francis Thompson " 20s net 
£s as. net , and £$ 5s net (Hodder & Stoughton ) 


From Old Italian Lace (Hcincmann) 



d£‘Uw*gAf& AffrtodlMy tot mm «mi ,< 

Irt wag of hi* friend*, of bio mottat, ifcowUno momone*. 
sad homely, everyday experiences, and jurt because 
•very man u both mortal and a spirit we are drawn to 
him on the one side as we are drawn to Thompson on the 
other Stevenson fa Poems' comprises also the mimit 
able f C hild b Garden of Verses which has hitherto 
appeared only in a book to itself 
A steady flow of nc w editions testify to the enduring 


* 

l 


‘c; 


, bookman 

WSTJtAS 1 US 


bat the verse ia good , these fare, moreover, etotaa htmOteft 
and euty-two quatrains, instead of the hundred or 
that satisfied FitzGerald and Mr Johnson rA?in%* to have 
kept closely to the original text It is interesting to com- 
pare this rendering with the other and increases your 
admiration of 1 itrGcrald is an original and nchly imagi- 
native poet His xersion ic ipptns in Mr Fonlis's 
Hose Gudin Senes 1 * * 4 with tin ornately illuminated 
pages fioai old Ptisiui manuscripts md i sine of lllustra- 


K 



1 1 m Old Italian Lace \H in u i i ) 


popularity of Omai khiy\ im ’Sou luxe i ih in il 
four for this Chiistnus One is i new vcisi m ti insl it id 
from the well known 1 ucknow i lit ion by J A John mu 
(Pasha) • It his mt the migu of I it/Gu U <1 s vusiou 

1 Poems if Hrbnt ltuis Siiuns n (lloicmi Jjpi 

Edition) i s (1 ml (fliitto V Windus ) 

• Hi*. Kulrfiyit of Omir Khiwuu hmsltUil by 

1 A Johnson (I ishi) 3s ( 1 nit (hi 1,111 l ml ) 


ti ns in Mi liin^w^n 11 t il u 1 1 1 1 ni 1 mi 
i li^ 1 111 si/i ind in n uni] lu 11 1 \\ 1 m the 
1 lit us of hrl/Gu il 1 s IM 11 ill t 1 1 1 \ hull I nil 
ml 1 lniund ] Sullix 11 tt f 11 1 in 1 ui tin littir 
with 1 chummy 1 Jf mt 1 li nti \ 1 1 1 n m\ ik\tr, 

4 1 hi Uuhuxd 1 O 1 hi 1 111 lit 1 by 

Jjt/<ciild Illustr ilc 1 in € I 1 I lr I Ui n^wMi 3s 
mt l lulls) 
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efTcctivi hl.u k-ciml white thaw- 
ings I11 his unmistakably 
111rlni1l11.1l 111.111m r, Mr Kun 
J (nil Jl.is I lllgllt 111 tllLM re- 
ntal liable paintings of Ins ' 1 tin 
xpml .nul alinusphm of J'jt/- 
(.11 ilcl s 11n1n01t.1l adaptation , 
tlu firming imagination tlu 
vmubn in t lilt ism, tlu mvstiiv 
and O111nl.1l 111 igiulu 1 mi of tin 
]N)i 111 an m iisitm K and glanim 
i»usl\ ixpusMil in tin 111 ami in 
Ins Ik. mil I ul, 01 11.1I1 lv d< < olatn « 
wotk Linn is sin ngth and 1 
hold plax of 1111agm.il n 1 sug- 
gestion in Mi Siillnan s wnmli r 
fill I1111 diiwmgs* and the 
ciiriinisl\ niodirn touch in sunn 
of tin 111 as win ti he mliiidinis 
into mu a S,d\ alion Ai ni\ las** 11 
m a laliillid poki -I mine 1 m 
when in illi'sfiatiug I is Ml 
a chi'ipn 1 1 .x Mid ol night uid 
days Ik places a little (if 111 1 
of Napolimi aiming tin 1 lie s 
men 011 llie 1 ihk whin \<m 
li.L\i ltiHMird limn Hit hisi 
J.ll, si 1 \ 1 s oiil\ In « inpliasim 
that though U1n.11 wioti 111 an 
age tli.it is long past lie phi I- 
osoplu is lint so d.ilid lail 
hi longs to to da\ and will In- 
lung to to-inmiow 

1 \ illuji is tlu gi latest and 
truest ul 1 iliilIi wist wnlus 
b<l\s Ml J 1 ill \ili Staipnull 
in a pie Jaw to his ti.iiislatm 1 
of 1 Mu Tin ms ol 1 1 aivii-. 
V1II011 ‘ll» is tlu mil 

1'ieiK h poet who is mint I 
real 111 was tlu supitiu 

mastu id tlu lialladi pulii] 
the most aitilnnil foiin id 
pn<li\ wt 111 his hands 1 

bee amt 1 w hoII\ 11 it in d im diinii 



From Greek Art and 
National Life 


AQIAS, AFTER 
Lvsippoa 

(Delphi Miuruni ) 
Photo, I nfflivh 
PlioluCo., All eut. 



bmm Early Poems of Willia 
Morris 

(/•/«. hn ) 


In that garden fair 

Came Lancelot walking . this ib true, the kigg 
Wherewith we kibsed in meeting that spring day 


lor tlu cxpicssion of 
his thoughts, feelings 
and emotions, and 
Ml Stacpoole has 
Lnghshcd the finest 
things in his poetry 
so skilfully that he 
has rendered the 

1 ' 1 hi Kuban at of 
Ouirii Alia warn Ulus 
traticl 111 1 iiloiir In Ktm 
Mull iss nit (Li odder 
A. Stoughton ) 

8 I In Uubnvat of 
Omar K ha \ \ .mi Willi 
.1 hrontispuxi in ( ulour 
and niiiinrous lilai k-and- 
White Illustrations bv 
I iliiiiiiul J Sullivan 
(Methuen ) 

7 ‘the Poems of 
I rani, ms \ ilh 
lated bv H 
Staipook (Huti hinson ) 


iiagie .uid mubii of them as will .is tlieir nie.ining 1 Ihe 
U1.1t ni ul Edinburgh, ‘ ■ Mr Alfred H Hyatts excellent 
anthology of tlu* hist thal has bun said 111 prose and verse 
t the Athens of the North, takes its place among the 
in's most desirable gift-books 111 a fresh edition that 
is heantihc I with twelvi delicately -finished colour platan 
b\ Harry Morley 1 he < Jxford Press issues, in its cheap and 
tastefully produced Stand aid Authors senes, the " Poems, 
and J raiislations ” of 1 > (- ltossctti," including the poem* 
and tin* pi use story, " ilaiid and Soul, which he contri- 
buted to 7 he (*rrm, and, among the translations, hu» 
“ Dante and His ( ircle Miss 1 -loreiue Harrison reflet ts- 
mh delicate skill and mm h charm the romantic mood and 
ild-worlcl fascination of Morris’s best verse 111 the senea 
of colour illustrations she has done for “ I he Early I’oetns. 
of William Morns ,,, ° Ihere is the true imaginative 

8 " I lu ( harm of Lilm burgh * ( ompikil b\ Mfrid H ll>att. 

12 Illustrations in Colour bv liarry Morliv 5s nel (Chat to & 

^J Il » l p ( | cmH Translations of D G ltossctti (1850-1870) 
is Oil net (Huinphrrv Milford) 
in 1 jhi I arlv Pot 111s of William Morns ” Illustrated in 
Colour b\ Tdoreiin Harrison us 6d net (B’ackic) 
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From Early Poems of William Morns "Guinevere! Gueneverei 

{islafklt ) Do YOU NOT KNOW ME, ARE YOU GONE MAD P" 


touch nf niedi.cval e|uaintncss and magnificent c 111 Miss 
Harrison s work, as 111 the pleasing almost se\erH\ simple 
pam lilies of Mr M T Kirk that illustrate " I he Stor\ 
of h\ angcline ’ 11 the pastoial sweetness anti f)u.ikei-liki 
simplicity of 1 nngfellovv’s narrative poc.ni are faith fu11\ 
ami sympathetically preserved Mi ( lavlon 1 d wards 
who edits the \olume, has supplied a piost adaptation 
of the poem, and the poem itself follow s this, so that a rt adcr 
may enjoy the story in whu he\ er medium pleases him most 
I suppose " The lngoldsbv I emends " have lost the first 
bloom of their phenomenal popularity, but, outside the 
pages of Hood, there is no body of English humorous verse 
to compare with them Barham was a born story-teller, 
a master of clever and catchy rhythm and a cunning hand 
at danngly-ingcnious rhymes T here is humour, the 
Wildest a ad most farcical, in his Legends and the humour 
of them is heightened and made irresistible by tlic crispness 
and jollity of his chuckling, tripping, tnckih -dancing 
measures " The Jackdaw of Rhcinis.,” 1 * is one of the 
most successful and popular of his works, and, clothed as 


and a realism th.it 
is that of the v ision- 
aiy who sics tlu 
wind blowingv lsiblv 
from the fields of 
ship and tlu clouds 
slmdding into am 
evasive shapes and 
living dnrkl\ before 
it There are ex- 
amples in this book 
nf every \anet\ of 
Mr Rack h a in * s 
beautiful and versa- 
tile ait, and an inter- 
esting preface by Sir 
Ar hur Quiller- 
tou h, which bents 
monj alike to 
the thought and 


11 "The Story of Evangeline 1 Illustrated 111 Colour bv 
M L Kirk 7s 6d net (Hcadlcv Bros ) 

« " The Juckeluw of Rheiuis ” Illustrated 111 Colour by 
Charles Fulkard. 10s 6d net (Gay A Hancock ) 


18 ‘ Arthur Rack- 
ham’s Book of Pic- 
tures " 1 q s ue t 

(Hcuicmuiiu ) 


a Christmas book, and lllust a ted 
m a grot sque, lucspon* ib> 
spirit of kindred gaiety and 
whunsicahtY by ( harles Folk- 
aril, it stukes again a note if 
mcrument that is 111 harmony 
with tlu season and should de- 
light old lo\Lrs of Barham and 
win him many new ones 

1 he same seasonable note is 
struck in '* Ail hur Uaikham's 
Bonk of Pictuiis, ,,|J in such 
eerie fancies as tlu drawings of 
Hvcs,” 1 I lie J it tli People’s 
Maikil," " | .it k ami the Bean- 
stalk " “Liu Man who was 
terrified bv Goblins * But the 
humour of Mi Kackhain has 
subtler more delicate, more 
gi u c I11I quahtii s it holds, too, 
a higher, more iinagmativ c sense 
of the wend, tlu lenible, the 
supc in.ttiif.il .1 feeling for the 
spiritual side ol hie and the love 
hmss and wniielei and majesty 
of natiiie, which \ou rarely 
glimpse 111 Ingoldsbv except 111 
the haunting last lines that lie 
wrote it von r ml v know Jtack- 
ham as a luimoinus artist the 
power and imaginative impres- 
sionism of such studies as 
‘ Mauling limber,, and 11 I he 
Regc lit s ( anal will be soim- 
tliing ol .1 lev 1 l.iticin to von 
I line .lie fautasv ami exquisite 
gi.ue ol hue and c milling colour 
effect in J he Magic Cup,’ 
’ I he I ittic People s Maikct ” 
111 " J og and shades of 

J veiling ' , but the result in one 
is sheer beaut v and dedicate 
fane v , in anollur the quaintest 
freakish humour and in the 
otlieis ,i gum, grole sejue realism 



From Greek Art and Apoxyomenog 
National Life 1*™*. > 

i’lwte, Auderaon. 
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husband, and the priest wbo*e iln\ali> brought atcut his 
owu and her undoing llie time *cc lions of this volume 
give the stnr> of flit pi tm, <1 \n itll> -snt ten dc-cription of 
the country t if f hi slorv, and an account of its j topic as 
they appear in the 1 1 cm 'I here is .1 1 e, utiful finiiliipiccc 
m roloiir .mil owr .1 hundred pi olographs, maps and 
plans C W 



From Decorative Ironwork 
{Methuen) 

GREEK ART AND NATIONAL LIFE. 

By S. C Kainfs-Smith, M A 7s Od net (Kishc t ) 

We know Mr Kaines-Smitli as a popular University- 
Extension lecturer, and he has now given us a book 


written scircwhat on the lines of Ins lectures , a book 
that will be full of interest to his students, and to many 
others who would like to le students if they could Mr. 
Kauics-tnuth must be found guilty of writing purple 
parages, and trmc sltrn c Titus prefer an uniform 
texture of hodden gre\ , hut a good many of us like a 
little cmbioidery, a line of colour, such as was picked out 

in borders to the 
draper v on later 
(•reek statues, we 
aic told, key pat- 
terns 111 brilliant 
ltd .mil green 
1 hits, Mi Kaines- 
Snutli wilt not only 
dcMiibc hnossus 
lor \ 011, but imagine 
what the suk of 
Knossus w as like , 
and then, w'ltli a 
falling cadence, tell 
ol the ik solution 
that i n- 11 si "'I he 
plate bit a me a 
ma/e of hoi n hie 
assoc i.il ions full of 
ghosts as it w.is full 
ol bats anil night- 
bnds Painted 
tigurcs l.idetl with 
1.1111 and suit, stood 
out giiinlv in the 
i oindors, like dead 
kings walking I he 
travi Her took awav 
with him stones of 
winding paths 1 h - 
tun 11 great walls, 
in which a man 
might wander till 
hi dud I hole 
wilt stones with 
pu 1 111 c s i. ar\ ed 
upon Hu 111 of 111011- 
stcis, hall bull and 
half man \nd so, 
a like uionsler, half 
ti uth and half grisly 
imagination, grew 
up the stui v ol the 
I ah\ j lulhine ma/e, 
and of lhcsicus 
and the skiing of 
the Minotaur” 

DECORATIVE 
IRONWORK. 

Tty C iiaklfs 

FJ Oil K F S , 
11 1 lit , Oxon, 
FS\ Illus- 
tiatixl 42s nut 
(Methuen ) 

i his is a subject 
of great artistic and 
technical interest 
that Mr Charles 
ffuulkcs has made 
lus own, anil jii the 
present volume he 
supplies a learned 
a 11 d ably-written 
history of the 
development of 
art 111 ironwork 
from tilt eleventh tenlury to the eighteenth Ihc smith's 
craft has pla>ed an important purl in the growth of civilisa- 
tion . it 1 ms not only been indispensable 111 war, but has 
supplied no small share of tho necessaries and luxuries of 
co rtnon domestic life. It has furnished both carpenter 


The Qriat Door, Anqkrb Cathedral, 
XII -XIII Century. 


10 


and goldsmith with tools t the kitchen with some of its 
most useful utensils, and the drawing-room with some of 
its ornaments. Mr ffoulkes writes a full and \ erv interest- 
ing survey of the rise and progress of tins art of decorative, 
ironwork which has made railings, hinges and door-knot kcis 
objects of beauty, as urt pai lially as it has beautified 
chests and caskets, 
clocks, mirrors and fur- 
niture He has dealt 
with the subject most 
exhaustiyely, and his 
book is muili the amp 
lest, the best informed 
and most \ aluablc in its 
kind that has ycl been 
published '1 he thirty - 
one plates and eighty" 
smaller illustrations aic 
excellently icprodwcd 
and add c ousulciably lo 
the use and beauty of 
the volume 


CHARLES 
CONDER 
HIS LIFE 
AND WORK 

By Frank Gii'son 
W illi a Catalogue of 
Iht 1 illiogiaph and 
1 It lungs |i\ t \M I 
in 1 1 Doik.son With 
i yi Illustrations 
2 is ml (John 1 am ) 

It would nnl have 
been m keeping with 
Chaiks funders pei 
bon.ilitx or art had 
much spate m th., 
incmonaL yolunu been 
occupied b\ t lu. J ife ’ 

A liarratm of solid 
stiuctuie, .* port l ail id 
delinite outline w i do 
not exjK't t cu d« sin. 
in lus c tise ( oiuki ■- 
father was a civil engi- 
neer, a illicit desc.en- 
dant of the statuary 
Roubiliac, whose 
v lrility w as dashed w ith 
a queer emotionalism 
Janies fonder took up 
an appuintme u t in I lie 1 ia, 
whither lie was followed 
by lus wilt, with her 
baby sou. Charles 
The artist was live 
when lie returned to 
tius country on the 
death of lus mother 
There ensued ten years 
at various schools, ancl 
another two, appar- 
ently, spent in prepar- 
ation for the father's 
profession In pursuit 
of it the lad joined an 
uncle in the Lands 
Department of the New 

South Wales Government, but, w earying of trigonometrical 
surveying, he left the uji-country jsirty, and, m 188G, at the 
age of eighteen, started artist in Sydney Cornier re- 
mained in Austrah.1, keeping himself by black-and-white 
work, ancl practising painting m the company of Mr 
Arthur Streeton and others, until iHijo In the autumn 
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of that year he entered J alien's, and France w p as his homo 
until 1 894, w r hcn he settled m London The chief incidents 
of lus life after th.it, liesides lus marriage and travels 
abroad and his friciidsliij's, were the various exhibitions 
of lus works at 1 lu Carfax Galleries (1 89c; and iqoo), M 
Morct’s, T’aris ' n,m \ Van W isselurgh's (1903J, the Leicester 



rnmi Decorative Ironwork 

{fththunt) 


W eet Docr. Lichfield Cathedral, 
XIII Centlry 


Galleries (njoj and njos-f* and nuuleutall) at the Inter- 
national and the* New I nghsh \rt Club During the 
greater part of this lime Comic 1 had lieeii living in Chelsea, 
but after icjof* he sought umw.il ot health at Brighton, 
Newquay, and elsewhere Tlu search was unsiuic ssful, 
and he died m London in njou, at the age of forty-one 


11 
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'I ho |n 1 kIiii lion i>l Hus lit ul i.in.Li is munlcd 111 tin 
present xoliinu 111 a full list ul C mnk 1 s t vliiluli d p.imliugs, 
ami fin exhaustive. latalogui of Ins hthogi.iphs ami 1 ti lungs, 
eompihd In Mi C ampin II Duties, .11 Mi I 1,111k (fiLismi 
who km w the artist tiom Jus Me IIniui hi ela\s, adds in tin 
chapter on Ins lih annthu mi his irt illustiatcd b\ about 
a lnindn d and txxi nt v 1 Milk nt 11 pi nil in. turns sevti.il 111 
colour, wliii h cmnpo.c til' budx id (Ik honk Ingcllui 
tlie> maki a xir\ jnopn ^ 

1nemm1.il of .111 aiti 1st tin r 
ijuality of iv host gilt xx.is 
above .ill, 1 \1p11s1te Mr 
ivibbon miph.isisis sovnv- 
\s h (' 1 1 tin 1 Hi 1 1 ol 


tin significant e refined out of Hum, i i \» rpl their appeal 
to his mo.m'iitarv mood Thi\ arc lint rclatiillo any 
1 \ pi 111 me saxe th.il ol tluir iccoxe ry itself Too 
remote from hh to be an\ comment upon it, thc> are too 
whi ill \ tilings of sense to take on the icality of the mystic 
'1 h it ileimnt in Hit in xxhuh sums some times dramatic, 
is gciurallv only tin' sur]>i lsmg intioeliii lion into so languid 
a loiitixt of Hungs that still haxe hanging aUiut them 

.1 faint, ummistcnl as- 
T soii.it mil vxi tli eli ama It 
is this laicmss, and not 
the origmaht), of his gift 
that tells, anel that causes 
tin most iinpoitanL event 


Yustralia upon ( mule 1 s 
colour, .uid India too, 
may have told Mm 1111 
xvas in his hlond In the 
estimate* of his ail it is 
eomcdid as it niiisi In 
that he nextr In 1 aim a 
good draughtsman Ills 
\11st1 iliau friend sin* 
ton, ami .lit ci xx arils I Mix is 
de Uiavaiuies (. dun 1 si 
\ 11 hi 11 1 > a 11 111 M , ami 

espee tallx \n«|U« 1 111 . aie 
mentioned as mil m lie ing 
him, and ohx imislv 111 u 
spec 1 ol his oils in par 
ticulai Whistlers name, 
ought to he added Meat 
there are tmmoriis of 
Watteau m his wmk goes 
without sa>mg and if 
said, eloes not sigmfx virv 
much bar more true it 
is that all essential pit e e s 
of it are h 1 1 e d \\ 1 1 h 
memories of C under 
Memories of things ob- 
served b \ himself, 
memories of the observa- 
tions of others, sensitively 
recorded .it the tunc, and 
rccovcrcel again and again 
in the evocations of his 
fancy, ami alvva>s with 



J'rum A Visit to Venice 
(Ltttot Stork) 


Murano Glass Bowl. 


I'd lit, h) htrhiB, Width, b inches. 


111 Jus career to h.i\c been 
the discovery lor huiibclf 
ot the fail e on vent 1011 
W 1 tliii 1 its Inn ital ions, all 
tlu disturbing appeal of 
11 ah tv chastened out, his 
gift muxed ficily It 
adin it ti d w 1 thin them for 
it was a iimnnig spirit — 
1 11st tin things of ltsilioicc, 
tor use fulness anil com- 
panionship , it c seated no 
migiii.il xvmlil of its own, 
but out of such pieced a 
xx 01 Id a 1 oterie of f,enc — 
xx hull Condei made his 
own by dwelling in it, 

MORE ABOUT 
COLLECTING. 

By blR J AMES Yoxall 

Illustrated qs not 

(Stanley Paul ) 

" More About Collecting" 
is a helpful guide by a 
collector, who in this well- 
uilormcd, capitally illus- 
trated handbook, 
enlightens the less experi- 
enced with an iiccouut of 
lus own adventures m the 
bewitching art of mis- 
cellaneous collecting 


12 
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From Charles Cornier His Life and Works 

(/ am ) 


The Pauus Royal. 

fllii jin»]nrt\ nf Mr JolinLnne) 


A VISIT TO VENICE, 

AND OTHER 
SKETCHES. 

By Wiiiivm Wooiikoui 1 2 s Oil net (1 lliot Stock ) 

Mr Wontlronfc s half .1 do slight skete lu 
p r o b a h 1 v please hu 
1 ireie of 1 1 lends feu 
w horn they h.i\ c Uen 1 nl- 
Uh led, rather than foi the 
general reading public 
The «ut of the essayist 
resembles tin ait of "writ- 
ing blank verse it is 
temptinglv easy and \»*l 
extrernclv difficult Mi 
Wood route has been 
tempted by its ease but 
he Ills not apprei late d 
the difficulties Then is 
no charm of ]iersmialit\ 
in his little book, 111 spilt 
of the fact that he tc 11s 
the read cm a good dial 
about his way of life, lus 
ailments and lus tastis 
*' A Visit to \ enice ” is a 
good piece of pedestrian 
prose it gives mereU a 
summary of tlie guide - 
book facts of tlic Ouecii 
of the Adnatji , and tlie 
quality of personal vision 
is lacking And though 
Mr Woodroofe is a keen 
dog-lovei, he fails to 
make his dese nption of 
" Tlie London Dog 
Cemetery M anything but 
commonplace Yet lie 
seems to be himself a 
man of unusual quahtus 
of character , the trouble 
is that lie lacks tlie art of 

givmg those qualities a p rom 4 Visit to Venice 
literary expression. (tihoi Stock) 


SPECIMENS OF SCOTTISH 
LITERATURE 

Lditc I hy W M Mi lc \i 1 1 , IJ I) 2 , Oil not (Hlackie 
tV Son, Ltd ) 

The pur])OM of tins hi tie book uc understand to be 
iluolh concerned witli the giaiiini.itic.al founs of the Scot- 
tish tongue, during the sever d pounds between 1325 and 

Sis l ; or tarrying out 
11c h a pi a 1 sew or tliy 
cj tdijecl no 011c could be 
11101c u mpeli nt than tlic 
(tbit r So far bo good 
It is presumably*, a text- 
book )m the student, a 
brief investigation into 
the formation of word** 

\t least so wt imagined 
when we began to read 
Hi Me 1e ilfe\ introduc- 
tion Hut llu lollovving “ 
par.igiaph '-e t us wonder- 
ing ‘ 1 he* book appc«ll8 
liioic dncctlv to Scots- 
men, ami nianv of them 
I trust will read it 
I hcv will find in it many 
points ef interest, and 
*11 e.is\ means ed study - 
rig tin lr national, and 
b\ 110 me 111s un brilliant, 
literal me 111 all the three 
gieat stages ed its his- 
toi \ ” 1 lus, we ]»ic siime, 
was insetted to < over the 
title s pe 1 im ens of 
Scottish 1 it era line/ 1 
which si likes a more 
popuLu uole Ilian tlic 
I look w, Miants As a 

text-book, we are ion- 
lulc lit t h il a se holar ns 
piofoimel as l»r Metcalfe 
can give instances of 
dialed in 130 pages, 

together with notes and 

Murano Glass Bowl a gloss ir\ Hut the field 

lidRht, 61 In 1*5 , WiJib, 8 in. Iv- ()1 Scott lsli I iteraturo 
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deserves more generous 1 re«itm it, especially when the early 
forms of the Scottis " l.ingu ” comprise nearly three- 
quarters of the hook We* 1 st we may not appear 
Philistine when wi ictnark, 1h« our admiration for liter- 
ature is laigelv ck odern coii\eyance Such 

lines .is 


OLD ENGLISH CHINA. 

Hy Mrs Willoughby Hodgson. Illustrated. (G. Bell ft 
Sons ) 

Some little while ago Mrs Willoughby Hodgson wrote 
a useful and very successful little book on 14 How to Identify 
Old China", she follows this now with an exhaustive 



From Old English Chin. 

(/*//) 


Chelsea. 

(1) thuiCM, (up and Saiuxr drcuriUd at Chilsra (a) Fluted Cliche* 
Cup and Saucer punted in monochrome in Miiaucn fltyk. From the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


*' And he hcicht hym he suld do swa 
Athens thar with that can ta ** 

lca\c us compamtivclv cold As an educational text-book 
though the scope be* limited, " Sjiecimcns of Scottish 
Literature " should prove m valuable, but beyond that it 
should not look for recognition 


work on Old China, written not os if it were a task, but as 
one of the pleasures of a collector who feds the fascination 
of the art of the old hnglish potter, and has a real love for 
whatever concerns it Mrs Hodgson writes m an easy, 
familiar fasluon, and does not make the path of her reader 
hard and pebbly with technical terms. She may know that 
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language of the expert, but here she uses only the language NINETEENTH jCENTCJRY ENGLISH 
of ordinary intelligent people, with the result that her book CE RAM IC ART 

is the more informing because it is so thoroughly readable j f Blacker IllustrateJ 5s (Stanley Paul ) 

There is a full and careful account of old knghsh china Mr Blacker, who is a specialist 111 sphere, points out 
m all its varieties , brief histories of famous factories , and that while there arc many books on Knglish pottery and 



From Old China 

(Belt) 


practical hints as to housing and arranging a collection porcelain, a number treating of old ceramic art, very few 

The numerous illustrations, sixteen of them in colour, deal with the later work of the nineteenth century He 

axe beautiful examples both of old cluna and of the engravers has an earnest feeling for the ceramic developments in the 

art. Collectors will find the book an entertaining and an Victorian era and m our own dav, and this hook is designed 

invaluable guide to justify the faith that is in hun It is a study in exhaustive 
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J n n Staffordshire Pottery 

and itb History Lane End 

/t .. 1 1 , 1 1 ii> 11 the Stoki* 011 ln*nl Mu ■ nuts 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 

1 1 \ *s I k III \ k \ I k l I M \ \ \\ 1 »« 1 1 1 Si ( 1 1 t 1 1 \ ( 1 1 1 1 11 St H It 1 \ 
V\ ill) t Pn I u( 1 »\ I (in! ^ 1 in It 1 1 mi, ( ( li , < li urn* in ul Un 
( * min il i > tit 1 ( Mm kin ) 

" Hov il iii «1 \ iff 11 11I ua flu Ik mIIiik I ] iiM I givi 11 tills 
li Ml W, hill it S ( lilt | till) S||gg» 1 1 \ « 111 * nil, nid • oil is one of 
tlx hunt Hit 1 with \\ tin. li t In I\d\ ,il Sot u l\ nt \itsj|i a 1 - 
Ml 11 Ml in» issui l 1 1 loll Jin Kn\ il Si 11 u 1 \ t»l \r 1 s i.iinint 
cl.mii In I1.1 \ 1 1 in 0111 iged tin dim 11I mil nt 1 m 11 1 lu I » 1 1 lit 
vvaggh 01 llu Siniihladv put 1 ■ 1 N nt I tin 11 mu ul tin 
inventions ukmmi i<;uL I »\ the Ku\.il Sn nt\ ul Vit is 
legion 

Sim to it* Ihuiisimls ot iiimiiIxk llu Kn\ d 'soiiilv of 
Arts is, 1 11 .ii, ,1 Kind ol m\ dirv \\i .ill know it- Vddphi 
lu nut , ih sij;iif it l»\ Ivnliiit \d nil I ■ ] llu w nulit l til 
Scot, \nIio .limit; with two lahnlid biuthii* in itnl Hit 



/ row Staffordshire Pottery Scratched Blue Salt Glaze 

and its History Cur. dated i 7 so. 

( Saw/; f owf lhc Mokt u » 1 “»«=• 


Aelclphi ,is it is to-cl.LV . but what more is common know- 
ledge ' 1 mu the Society's title is misleading, for tlie 

institution 111 tin* \ddphi has little concern nowadays with 
llu line arts, though 111 its earlier years the Society did 
much to ud peoplt who dn w, and its original signature- 
lunik his f lie 1 i.i 11 ic s ot Tuan\ puintf rs of world-wide 
hum among tin in CtiswaA, Allan Kamsay, and Sir 
Joshua Ki \ nold v I lu book has also the names ol Samuel 
|ohiison | mu -1 JmiswcH and Samuil Kidiardsou John- 
son took .1 gnat ih d ot intiifst 111 the Society, attended 
its nut ling-, and (outnlnited to its delihci.itions, though 
h\ his own in omit lu w is no oiator JIc told Hos well 
that lu ii.ief .( Mi.il tunes tried to spiak at +ho Society 
ot \its .mil Si lends, but found that lie i ould not get on " 
\Ko In .11 knowli dgul that lie lose in the Society to 
diliMi a spied) wlmh lie had juepared, hut that all lus 
ilowi is of ot 1 1 01 v loisook Inin * Ll is an obvious comment 
that llu c n\ Jionuu ill of a It .Lined Seuiely, with spin dies 
made upst iiidiiif was not the icleil environment for ail 
uiatomal l>i 1 1 iliiison Jmii him the Mitre, the Cock, 
ot t 1 Stu (tlidiu villi ol Mis Ihiali \ formal spwi h- 
111.1 1 mg J >1 Johieoti h not 1 figuie ul histoiy \ curious 
])oml b\ the w i\, is th it (loIdsjiiHh (juobablv prompted 
b\ lohuson) thought ol sending in Ins name loi Ihi post 
ul II11 Sncuiv s paid semtirv lie mvi. did si », though 
two ul i mldsiiiit h s biogtapht 1- s.iv he ipplnd lo daiilik 



F* >w More about Masonic Drink 
Collecting iNG Glass 

) I\i tl) 


loi .1 ti slmioui il Jl 1. ulih d tli it t mini k, a 1 moved 
bv < .old mil ) j • nlit 1 ins, di dim d to give him ojic 
1 ’ietiiilv luiv tli 111 ) (i.iniek l)LidU.i h id (loldsnuth 
{.«•! Llu ] •o '- 1 thin would have I x e 1 1 in intei fi n ne e 
with In lileiaiv vv in k \ Iso tin Study mav lli.iuk 
< »ii 1 uk tm ( folrlsuuth would 111 ill hkd'hood have 
pmviil 1 In hum dhilivi Scml.iiv uni his ic cords 
night havi had gaps 1 »> distussthi Society \ present 
tie lu uluiis Jn .toiMii S11 Mi in v I nit man Wood 
Sn lliuiv his dom his woik Slightly and well, 
li spite the (onhisid 11 iture of the mat dial available, 
Hid made dial ill 1 h.it has been alteinpUd and 
ae com plished bv the Sot lei \ siiiee its Joundation, m 
llu v« 11 17s | bv William Shiple \ an absent -minded 
an in ele 1 a nitive 1 of J ceils ,1 mail of no conspicuous 
mi|K>rl ink is an 1M1 t 01 ill ti.uJici \ tradition of 
shiphv ^ absent iiumlcdm ss is that oil Ins way to 
1 I1111 ill lulu 111 line (I lie was Jiil aw a\ li} the sight of a 
iaii but t( 1 If v started in pursuit, and aruved late for 
tin in. 1 111 igi uniinmv Perhaps Sir Nemy Wood 
dnis not tin full justn o lo this man, who must at 
1 11 \ iat( have Ik en well able ast of lus lime In 17C »t 
.1 siIm 1 medal was given to Shipley for a lighted buoj 
lor saving life at si a Of this Sir Henry writes " A9 
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Orotn Staffoi dshirc* Pottery Enamelled Salt Glaze Juq 

and its History — l'i i i *'1 1 \ Hi ll< Icy o' 1I1 11 m 'l it« <J i/fto 1 

J — in 11 tin si *i * mi In >it Mui nin Hi* 111 wv. 1 

(t/’/ »/ / ipiivn i« hi |it i* n» 11 l*n Rpi | Uiilfllet'iii, 

ill 1 n 1 1 1 1 Luc 1 ia uli 1I1 1 «ni KkIiIiIpv 


the miration does not seem lu be special!} valuable 
or remarkably ongin.il, it may perhaps be assn moil 
that a certain friendliness of leehng dictated the 
award, as respect for his memory may haxc ltd In 
the publication of a description oi llu appaiatus in 11 k 
• Ti ansae t ions ' a few years aflei tlie liixeiitcu s 
death " Lighted life-buoy s w t n employed 111 lliedaik 
the. othei week (.Lfler Sir Henry's pi unfs had gone to 
Press), when the steamship I nf/im/o was a hla/mg 
cliarnel-liousc in mill- \1I min 

Sir Henry Wood sets torth tin In/ gt st ailncxe- 
ments of the Souety, nid tluTc is natural satisl utum 
an the tone in which In tills how it pinumcd 11 k 
gn.it Exhibition of the year |S«-,I I h it w is I Ik 
Suncty'b most mijiortanl woik, ami the rental of 
the Society’s part is inlerc sling Mon re, id ibh is 
the account of its many small ac Inc \oim ids It 
produced, among other things. .1 shilling box of paints. 
ele\cn irulhoiis of ninth wiiesold I'olifu il mtcnsl 
to-da\ attache-, to the fact that it i> to tins non 
paity, unobtrusive Seiiictv that xxe* owe the mangel 
wur/t I, though not, it would appeal, Llu pin .is nit 
Mon Mian a linndn d \e\ir» mo tlu Somlx got 01m 
111. mgi 1 win /cl seeds and some win gixm In a 
iminbir the cclchiated I >r letlsnin ot hinniiik 
llill who L\pciimen1fd with tlum 1 1 ■ sunn 111 1 11 • « I 



t r > tn More about Masonic Dhink 
C olin ting ing Glass 

( # n» 1 \ I'itttl) 


win /cl le ims did imi like them mil npminl Ih 
were donbllis inn ini id |.ii 1 1 iw ^ licit wi 1 
beginning nl tin wni/(l in <*iiaf I hit 1111 

In d i\ the Sh nh nl \rts prm 1 1 its uumth 

with examination Ihit c*imi the whole enmilix 1 
clt il with to oon < mdnlati 1 idi yi.n v \ i 1 d U e tin 
each week .1 weeklx m.i;,i/iiii and .1 spun nl c n t • 
prise, though inin h of tin wnik it sit out to do 
now 111 the h mils nl llu speii.disidbudieslli.il in 
clt sc cnd.mls 

thank- an dm to Su llinrx I me man Wood 
the In iciry , tin x.dm nf vvlmli is nit le ised bx 
compctint index \ di 1< e i is the si u<it\ ot am 
dotes I hi ic must be sums 

!> in I lone 1 

STAFFORDSHIRE 
POTTERY AND 
TTS HISTORY 

By Josimi ( Winn wood M l*,< (. With m ill 
os fill in»t (Samps 

This lb a specialist volume upon a most interesting 


ml limit n 1 1 11 1 1 11 j r he d submit in xx hi> li Mr Wed , 1 
wool gixe di ill •>! o\ir\ * id< *1 tin pi >t tun imliidiy 
II \i i| | h *sl 1 III I' (Lhll e I lie liltlim II mil llnile .Ilf Ml It I 
Ml III! lit llill lt X till I lie h ik xx III! I) f nlle e till and miate Ills 
nl Ml kind w'l tllli I III till 11(1 lu 1 llill 
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THE LIFE OF 
PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY 

I \ III' M' I'll' 

\ \ f I !n Ml * 

j I It * 11 Jl I 1 fji\ 

1 1 1111 * 1 1« * • i| 

II * * *i 1< * i I « Mi* 

, 1 ■ ' in* 1 li tl mi 

,1 11 ii 1 * i 1 li I* il li 

\\ 'll II' I lit 1*1 llll til 11 
■ ■I , * • limn til u\ 

I I I ll\t< HI I H II III 
( I * ( 1 1 11 in ;• li 1 1 \ 

1 I I . mI ( »M*inl 
I 1 1 1 \ 1 1 1 1 I'ii 
I •■inltiii ) 

■" 'Mu li 1 1 1 1 l hilly- 
haw 1 11 1 11 ' Lid mI 

C ipt mi I li 1 'in 1 Me (1 

\\ III Hid In 1 it* 1 

1 *1 il ni Mi 1 1 I >ii\ 1 oii 
1 ni m \v ipmtt l In lit 
\\ it In mt 1 inlf il 1 nit ill 

li t il t« ml in In 

Hi 1 1 1 1« 1 Hi 1 1« ill 1>> 1 1n mi V 

till! nil nl A|i lu III 

! lti nl Slu II# \ Mi 

I III 1 1 1 | HI I it \\l 11 v I I 

lii mu (In In "tl» li 
IHHI'if ( <1 Im It «'h\ lull 
Ilf il K 11111111'’ <1 III 

ill t< 1 1 1 mu I , \\ <11 iiiii,. 

t li it 11 i im i« pi ill 
1 11(1* In ill 11 \ Ml *l\\ III 
til* I mix nl <1 • nml 

bl<*«M 1 1 i'll I I 'll I ill ->|l' il 
111 1 s 17 \|t #lv\ 111 s 

Sill lit \ \\ I llll 111 - 1 

ntli nipt in ;m< * ni 1 
lull II 11' Ml |i|n* 1 I pi I \ III 
t lii j)ih t \1 11 \ sin IK \ 
‘Alin ni 1 ni 11 - 1 1 'iMt dv 111 
iri nil'll il d tin t Imui'lit 

Of tl hluglU|’ll\ Jli Uli li 

haiiil* .uni vi 11 sin 
illii'hl fui Mt'lvi'i n 
low of utn ip 1 null I 
not li 1 \ 1 In 1 ii 1 1 km *i\ 1 
to In I I>\ loll 11 nl III < Ji 
llu tl I Si lull ill nil 
vliulll J i* lilt 'I I" p] i\ 
liosvill Ik pump'll 

lllll) fu| ill II* UU 

Mill 1 II .Mid 1 11 111 (I (lilt 
1 1 1 ij I# t I mu ni 1 • n 1 
\ l I s if lull- v lllll till 

1 111 uni 111 u i 

III* >111 lllll lilt 
[ 1 it t ill llll 

I Jl I I 

\ 111# Il I lllll 
nl 1 1 1 1 1 1 • It t 
K II 11 i'll ill 
I pt 1 t lllll In \ 

S In I I l| I. | 

Sill III \ lilt 
lilt \ It llll \ 

I n 1 1 1 * 11 1 

II (1 W M I | 

\\ ll ll l 1 If 1 1 
I 1* 'Ml 'll 'Hill 
It li Hull 
Mill 111 
-‘ill II I I 1 I \ 

Jar Jij i' 1 1 11 

\1 1 *1 u j il 
( li 1 1 < 1 1 t « 1 

So « l “" Sbcffi 

bhclU> M.ll- (fcjfe 

I s C iJ 1 ll <1 1 



1111 French Pottery, 1»\ Hi 1111 I 1 mt/ 
(Balsfotd's Colin-toni Lxbiary) 

t full 1 it/) 


Palissy Dish 

< II Mi n #*| « * nry ^ limit I *| Itn^rli 
1 un.li j \\ 1 Ith i(> uu In 



Sheffield Plate, b\ Hmih \\ \ liu 
(Batsfords Collectors' Library 
(Hilt'.fnfJ) 


Butter Dish with glass lining 
Adams period 

(TIil i»tri|M rl\ nJ C.'inlfwi llioin^on, I cq 


AJedu in v as me dilating 
a biog 1 upliy of Ins 
1 ousui sin appealed to 
Ins better nature 111 her 
1 Itoi is to stop the pub- 
I ir . 1 1011 of pri\ «iti 
il t 11b ot In 1 husband s 
hit Hut sh< v us 
linsiu.ii s ,ful .mil Mr. 
Im mm mikes nut .1 
pu tlx 1 11.11 1 ust. against 
Mt ilu in 111 his utUiupt 
to 'ill lu 1 his iiuuiu- 
si 1 ipt \ 1 1 hough Med- 
M 111 lift I 111 ll 111 tin 

I n t roil in 1 1011 1 o Ins- 

I 1I1 n| Shelley ’* 1 h.it 
it \\i, vi ill (Mi m m> 
mill i (nous li i&le it v.is 
i.Lithssl\ put together 
It 1 lull of tedious 
digit ssmus which often 
Im 11 lit t h or no it - 
lu! mu to Ins suhji • t 
but M i d u 1 11 *' 1 Im f 

t.mlt 1, In, pinwibi.d 
null 11 tvm t liiiii ss So 

III 111 ll -o tll.lt jL 1 " 

ll.ll dl\ 1 V ( 1 s.lti In 

II # ( pt uiirt serw dl\ .mj 
l.ul 011 Iik st (teini lit 
.ilom And if 0111 
■ It iiw limn Ins * I iu 
o| slu lit \ sunn i uu 1- 

t . 1 1 1 1 1 ne lit mu. is ulu.Ws 
1 mum mu , v lull •( idmj; 
it ot .111 iwl pie still 
l.u k of ( ontidi lu i 

Alt dv mi uit\ idi nth 
1 oust h m , ihil t lu ri 

u. is sunn ilmiu VIOllg 

W llll III blink fol 111 
si 1 about * mo ting .1 

I op\ m 1 11 1 11 1p.1t it hi of 
.1 s« 1 • mil 1 d it inn t but 
Ins 1 mu t x \m 11 fir fiuin 
sum ilul .1, is shown 
h\ All I ni m m s in 

II unit i.ibli (functions 
A" 11 pi ml Imvrwi, 
u.isi dli d fur dm mg the 
•utlioi s Jit# tmu , and 

I MI Ii ( It d ( nj>\ ansv 1 1 
f M J. Im till ill SLU pt iUli 

mI tli it ti <1111 v Im li All 
Huston Juts pi in ti d ins 
n 1 v 1 ib I ion 
1 pp ui nt ly 
tin nli iih* d 
1 11 p\ w as 
lul m ]l\ j 11 
till 1 1 m *, a s- 

sii 111 ui the 

liti All l)v- 

kts< llll pin 11 , 

M llll [1 111 jl 
to Piofissor 
1 ) o v den , 
v In 11 hi was 
\\ 1 il mg li i s 
lilt of 
Slu lh \,' and 
the I'lnfishor 
u si d v hut 


it In this 
1 1 issue , under 
the able 
c ditors h ip 
of but Ji a 
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veteran in Shelley bib- 
liography as Mr 1 H 
Buxton Forman, the 
book gams not 1 little 
He has provided a most 
readable introduction, 
and nothing could be 
fairei than Ins ex im- 
matioii of Mt dw m s 
character, and Ins tjti.tli- 
licatioii for w r 1 1 mg 
biography Mr horman 
h.is ( morcmci, supplu d 
some valuabli nolc* 
whu h display his \\ uh 
•Liu I pet uliar know leilgi 
nt .ill that u. kites to 
the poet and his lilies, 
and Ik has 1 nsiin d for 
the be. ok a list fill and 
tonijirehciisivi milt \, 
whit h the first edition 



' iifvi Old Pewter , 1 by Malcolm 
Bell ( Batsford s Colkrtoi s' 
Library) 1 

Units foul) 


(u lli n 1 nn 1 Will utiirs lineht n 4 iii- 

( ) I' ik*r h i»li li \ V 1 1 L < nt nt \ 1 « i| hi i.J m 

(i)Tln>nti (hi ni in \ \ 1 1 f < « nt ir). In ifiit T 1 1 m 


amending e\t i\ thing in 
tin book 1 oik that 
nughl \\ 1 II h i\ e daunted 
t lit most imliish ious of 
1 ditoi ^ 

Mi I onn 111 make s 
no 1 onuiM ni on Mi d- 
w lit 1 Jllloi til Itloli fit it 
to In ti M\ .tin Shi Hi \ 

• loptil with Mes Mif- 
( Ik II lit was in n in d m 

1 In lliil h\ t hi I h 1 1 
l > li Mm I In pi digit t 
pi inti d l>\ Mi I 01 rn in 
in tin lust \olumi of 
Ins t dit ion ni sin IU \ s 
pro* i weak. 1 1 0111 n 

1 op\ 111 Hu < olli gc of 

\111u g 1 \ 1 s [ l!\ sslu. 
Sin M< s jil u t < if eiai- 
1 .is 1 l\ « 1 1 li s 

< h 1 pi 1 , Ma\ ban " 


Jai ki d Judging 1 1 «»iii the li mult in this itissiu, ot .1 htdh who w«ls imtoi uuis foi jiifoiiiuug tlnuUstuu 

pagi of Hit 01 igmal list mvir •! willi nirm Imhis in Med miiii„gis .uni who is said In ha\t linitid Pi nn 1 ' ( (.a mg , 

Win s Singulai l\ 1 uihlx djwuting \f I I 01 mail s 1 isk 1 1 until ifftiwuds tnorgi HI 1 o llimiali Light foot Hit tail 
h i\i Lx‘t n 11 1 tmiibh miip Nit tin ImniIv u.is woiih fhiakif got into Lioiibh Ini 1 1 It br.ihng in it 1 1 igt s w il limit 


rtMMiig .is an original ^dm unu lit, suppkmg is 11 dms bums 01 lit mi is uni was it tin turn of B\ . lit Slnlhys 
some ]uirtu ill li 1 that nupli.il*, . 1 1 1 1 \ lodged 

ate imt to l» found in tht Mut, while ht 


elsewlien . nl t liou p h 
judge 1 1 .ls a biugiaphv 
it has long bt 1 11 supi 1 
suit d by 1 * 10 f LsSiU 
Dnwdi 11 m 1 s t 1 1 I \ 
uumogiaph 01 flu pm L 
If Midwm is nfti 11 
inai eur tit tin it is 
oftep a germ of fiutli 
even ni his nmsf 1111- 

sponsible slitemmts 
J nr mslaiKi, whin In 
repeats tin 1 ft idifion nl 
the poil’ gi uidlalht 1 
ISybshr Shi lle\ 111 irr\ - 
mg the widow of a 
miller and jir li ti ang 
.us a tpiai k dm Ini 111 
Amoiic 1 hi is nh\ u»usl\ 
■on the w'ltuig ti ick is 
Bysshe 1 mild h i\i In 1 n 
no in* n t ha 1 a 1 Inld 
when hi 1 mu to I lie 
land 1 1 is known t h it 
fits falhir 1 t'eii v siul 
lev’s gieit gruultathu 1 
marued a ton low in 
America but to hi tin r 
her first husband w.i . 
a miller and whilhei 
he 1 piaifisotl un du mt 
Hurt: is as f.n as tot an 
await., no 111ft iin.ititui 
fort h' t tilling ’Most of 
Medwins tpintatious 
from Shelleys printed 
works wen mmrnitlv 
copud , he altt red and 
muddled Ins numerous 
c.i.iLioiis from Mrs 
Shelley’s notes, and 
Hogg's papers 011 Shi Hi \ 
at Oxford J hose ij no- 
tations art dul) > or- 
reeled bv Mr Forman 
who s»cts right many 
nmhtalemcnts, but it is 
not quite clear why he 
abstains from correcting 
•others The task of 



Frum English Table Glass, bytPcrcy Bate 
(Batsford’s Collectors' Library) 

[Hats ford) 


Inscribed Glasses bearing 
Naval Toasts and Designs 

1 lli'iftht, 8 int 3 Height b| ins 
f Ifught, h J ins. , 4. Height, 7I uis 


( 1 >111 milt d InnJIit l lit at 
Mi d< lings If thoit- 

I * 1 1 1 lu louicd U\ssh< 

1 0 Ins h 1 1 d 1 it is 

• \ nit ill hi t mild not 

li.iu i|i iiu .1 it his 

« li 1 pi I in C 111 /on Strc 1 1 
Mt d to 1 11 in n Kivu 
M *ii s f li f t \ u nl 
I i x » lit S 111 111 \ S 

• l night 1 is b\ his set mid 
mam igt will 11 ti L 
nn lit mut d m I11 1 w ill 

I 111 -* sf Etl lilt 111 1 1 s o 

1 all* im 1 in rt if mu as 
tht \ 1 m iih n 1 1 i\i d small 
It g u 11 sfromsir P\ssln 
kol »i it t >wt 11 1 1 ha pi I 
wlinh i. or w ts till 

• pnti ie< « u 11 \ st mil 

iiu 1 to 1 * r 11 1 u h 11 

'stnt I Mow \\ hit fit Id 
^ln t t .1 n d nut 111 
I li li lot li Mini as 

I 1I1 d h\ Mt dw in oil 
p o, Iht st blundi 1 , 
hi at h s o I li 1 1 s in 
M t d to 1 11 s, .111(1 Nh 
I on nan ina>' not h iu 
tmisidind Hum woith 

1 1 *ri 1 1 ting 

The Mil unit ' i 011- 
la.iis .is fiiiiitisjm 1 1 a 
pu I mt w Im h s dt - 
si ubed is * l jioitr.nl 
nl bhilli Vgfriuii iL draw 

mg hv \lfii il Si mid 
It is In In jirtsuimd 
til it, if is an ultalistd 
llkr nes of (ht poi I, 
but wlu Uni intuition 
ill\ not it In ar a 
slrikuiL 1 1 1 sem I il.LTit 1 to 
t In Iu nl nf mu I iud, 
asskefi ht d b\ di Viih 1 
Im his j#n lurt oi the 
I utSiipjHr Whili on 
tin suhpit of the por- 
traits of Shelley, atten- 
tion may he directed 
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In Mr I tu- 
rn, m s Hull 


J it n Mi 1 1 


Mn FoiiSTt it Robson 

I li i'i i'i *li M in in 1 111 1 11I II 
[II i It u 1 //an/ in mm \ 


sl.iml l>\ 111* wind it tlu linn tli.it tins jut tui* Im 
M in 1 In 1 11 n piodiu 1 • I 

Mcdwin wax im mill < h,u it t< 1 with aiiihilmus In him 1 
1 111 in i>l kilns | (.k 

ill mi 1 Iw jir 1 1 it 1 1 1 1 1 d 1 in »\ 1 I and s < mik him bes 
hin.U f lit it ImI Iht \11gk1 m Walis Imt <\. iptmj 
volume tni Hm..ii iml Shdli \ In-. wnimes .in | 
tit. til \ li h k «*1 tt 11 J l* Jj.l fc I >t c 11 til m 1 1 1 1 ii 1 .1 im *1 
ohsi 1 u 1 wIim h 11L imu h to s i\ m(Ju'n ml il I > ( nj] \ 

11 ‘ llllltlM III Wilt- 
Ill^ Lhnllt til* two J'l 


\\ 1 1 1 1 III!*’ *■ 
l\ ( It II II id 
Ud| It lilt 
I Mill l>l< || 
(lip 1 \ I (I t il 
n t lit I w I I 
It ])I dll III < I 
.It ill ] III 
S It t t I h 1 

f Mil I .1 1 1 \ 
.llppd'-f ll td 

!lt *" ha\e hit 11 

Idsl Iml in 
\\ii> midi 1- 
t Im 1 tins j m tin * Im » 


out t mi (i mi t* 1 in . ni 

lilt Illicit \ litis In <11 It 

j>n m nit d t r t 1 1 1 1 1 t I v 
flit (till d I »\ l im hut I 
t 1 ink tin*- is iijh n id 

l| lit si Mill Hi U .1 

ilouhl It s pi himI .is 
mosl pi d,ijf \\ in In 
lwi\< know 11 I >\ I dll 111 I 
Slu lit \ .111 >1 1 i>i iht 

kit ll I lit t I III % t 1 ll IM 

lull l .1 SlIlLl tt dll • 1 Idll 
.Mill 1 \pi I ssi d I * I 111 1 I 


and .illi.ietiw 1 t’dilmii \d 1111 Hide" makes one of the most 
.irlislii and ivholl\ di suable of the sc asuii s gift-books 

FOUR TRAGEDIES. 

|»\ \l 1 W MdNKlIdlsI fis (1 *111 kwill 1 ll ) 

THE 1 PRICE OF THOMAS SCOTT. 

Hi I 11/Mil I and -»x jm t (Snl^uuk 

A jaekxoi 

THE MOTHER 

H\ I ins I’iiim idii j-k mil 1 (ul (1 Hiekwoith ) 
Hm.ui 1 whit politicians icg.ud .is 1 lie backbone of 
• 1 ii^I iml tlu middle 1 1 iss h is .111 jm huai « mentality that 

I m i*nl\ be dc si 1 ilu d .is stndpx, some nl 11s think it will 
alwa\x Im iliffu lilt fdi tin di, limit 11 artist to make aciept- 

I I i|i nix rt ilisiu k pnidiu tion nf then 1111 iit.i 1 01 spmtual 
lin I In sii,ii^ht-).ii k< I oi 1 < >ii \ 1 11 1 1011 1 ms so milled Hum 
in habits o| sdf jiprtssioii that their souls have bee nine 
h in liki thdse tpi.unt dwaif ]apani si tins, tin) have 
he 1. dim » 1 mitt (1 giuwtlis with the semblance of rtalily, 
minus tin \ 1 *.,11111 and bloom of *ugm glow Mis J hat 
Hiuughf 111 1 \ c \ plain wli\ Mi Ml 111 Moiikliousi s ‘ l*oui 
linn die*- line smli • 1I1 ]mi xxnig etli c t upon tlu reader 

1 hi\t lie 1 In is ioi ‘ liappx (lids but it 1* somotnm x welt 
I*. 1 1 111 1 1 it I one, ell that tlu* (iiick dramatist, even 111 lus 
dm si nidiiK nt*. ilwa\s m 111a _*ul 1o minim his tiu,tdy 
with th it si iisi »it pitt diisiit ss that nth 1 111s and uplills 
\il«n it 1 > tll\ d is diJIn till to avoid using the phot ogi a) 
nuihdd in dia-iiinhsnif' tlu nuddli -1 l,r s bill it js hopeless 
ti» >111 pi 1 1 line tin like in ss of tiutli out of their souls 
Withdiii 1 \riuii the people puidi- and without \i mn 
tlu di mi. dr I must dw i\s tail to make tin populai appeal 
tlu rc 1 ..ii In in*. thi. Iht publu alw i\ s wants to hi he \t 
tin h« L t .ibi nit wliit ittei .di is H (11, \i/ liumau uatiiie 
lilt ethi 1 pi iiii t 1 mi Ii to in iki is tliil 111 elu.osmg Mn 


mniill* 1 l.i s a siihp 1 1 111 it te 1 


time w Ji 1 n 1 1 w a x 
an at In 111 ,1 id 1 1 in id 
pe oph 

Jvdi.l k I\( 1 1 \ 


ADAM BEDE 

1 !\ l .1 d| 1 ] 1 l* I 

W ll 1 1 Ml t ill III I ll IW 

in. m I mu '1 1 mi 

lilt* I iinl Whit. 

III11 11 ilu n l>\ l 1 1 

lid J ,] * H\ I f, 

11* 1 .V A h 

( Ii a* h» 1 

< haile s K*i ade i*« l»i^ 
brec zil \ Li*t h 11 -1 i - 1 
J ishidii dei Jait ii nil 
icaduij- 1 Ad 'in I »eth ' 
thtit jt was 1 1 hi Imm x 4 
tin jilt sun r Snak* 
spe tie f Amhou, it |s 
a tn 11. mil 1 rii at xtdi v 
and Mi Hdi.lon Hkuwi* 
has illusti dt d it \ ei \ 
biautitullv and with 
real irn.igni.d i\ ( s\m 
p 1 t li \ 1 11 this ru w 



TV mi Persona] Expenenci 
in Spiritualism 
(/ ittiru ) 


'Spirit Photograph - 


• a wli.d appear to be* 
e \amjil( *■ oi S' u ntifu 
11 Llui il lust 01 y , M r 
Moiiklioiixc hi ihlitiu- 
dt 1\ si t out to * splou 


Inn it Ik h. *■ lailet 1 to 

iJit 

t t u a\ - 

1 1 ue 1 1 in 1 1 \ and 

Ilu stin kland for 
but Ii in we II obsii \ td 
iml ( m fulls 1 li 01 lit d 
pit ( ( *. ol t on temporal v 

lilt 1 11 Ioi III 111 g, Hi- 

laiulx, but wanting 111 
tied pm gin;. and up* 
Jiitiiu tj ualii \ we look 
tor 111 tiagedx Die 
pi olapduisk Ml tin first 
pla \ I la v Imp is a 
• pi a ml megalomaniac 
w Im ha\ mg xi|iiancU*rc d 
hi > on n Mid his w Me s 
Ituluiu Uunngh In, 111- 
c uuipeU net t \ jm » Is 
Ins 1 lit li li t 11 Iti .at 1 itie ( 

I In 11 -> is we 11 Ip i lie 
last Jtsoit lu loi^e, a 
1 lie i|ue ( and 011 tin 
1 lav hup lam il\ di din- 
in;; In pax up, then 
1 1 Mu 1 is man lu d off to 
pi 1 am \\ lu 11 1 he > 011- 
\nl 1 el unis to .i shabby 
home , he is still the 
d uiditu d 1111 galninauiac 
insisting 011 lus paicntal 
lights, till Mis llay- 
hng decides to give 
Jilin poison, but Jb 
thwarted t hi a ugh the 
husband felling her 



with ii stone club There is a certain aiislonlv about 
the ditlogue that Ri\es it a touch of cutuahh but as 
the etiolated characters aic 1 lc king in any frit mil) 
warmth by reason of the elry light thrown upon tin in, 
l confess to .1 feeling ol piofouinl n hi f .it tin cm 
tam-fa.il In 11 1 lie Stricklands' 1 the elenic nt of sur- 

prise is will sust nued to the last (fci.ihl Sliu.kl.md a 
1 it cm .ii \ gent, lias for fiauct e (.f oign , a liandsniuc woman, 
full ol annu.il spinls Win u holier! strukl.mil, a m islei 
ful type n turns troni a successful West \lrn ui rnhlui 
exploit it iseculint that (maid ingigmiint is in pent 
Two v< >irs p.is . anil the Sh ic kl iiuls mot hi i md dauglite i 
are waiting fori he airi\al ti.nu Wist Vine i ol Kobe it and 
Dcorgit , wlio ha\ c been luaiiicd and tls« 1«u i .i r ild, who 
subsequently pulled tin in (Ink t.iiald nul t.ionii 
return —Kobi r I is dead tin pul* m • is lli*t In w r 
1. 'ol 1111 idmy among tin xublnr slut . tin until I'- 



ll i if C.cia III Ii id Kill* d him Inc m t ol Ins IniitilMx *n Ins 
wile and Jus s| tvr hr i sti nghl eh tn-i ill fia<<d\ 
but it sums to me t lit lulhoi Ii 1 1 u*»t shown ii-. tin must 
diainatn moment m tin ti.igeds \\ Ine h would lii\t be mi 
lli el West \frn.m si t in \i d I de» luiiipliin th.d Mi 
Mi mi khoi'Sc in lus dt aie to in ike his i Ii n utiis Fopu d 
cause , 1 in ii loiMin to inloiin linn p ission msii.nl ol tin 
i e \ i I se* in line they have thought . hut no pa -.nms 

llie IWrti one i<t |»l t \ ^ Kt se liliue nt \ Inch ilt\»il\ 
gi\ t *■ in Hunt i t \ | vie d iicuioLic uul Ke i| mi tin 
; Whii I utiuI are fe its m e h ti.tc tc iiMlnni all hm fan i i 
If pla\s of this genn 

} I lie* autlioi of ' Chains, Miss I Ii mIn 1 h Ikon i n linns m 
^ '* I he l’nec ol Uiomas Se nlt, to In i ub e ixaLiou ol middle 
class hie Jt is a sludv baie o| In mix show iiil i ml mi 
ell) quality of an dvsi'i that i . i an fill i.et In r t Ji i.i in .jm i . I 
uni its gnppuig c|LULlil ic <- would lust In UMed be ion i 
little Hctlu-l aiulii nc i to w lioiu the m nil >du itjuu povse ss. , 
a nioic tr igic \ due' than toi tile not mal sjuelaloi f dmihl 
if Uic fa* I o( a tradesman refii .mg although if in* ml 
ruin — to se.ll hib prcMinse » bei mse Jt was prnpo id l«i u.i 
them as a dancing s.i loon, would impicssa niodt in unlit me 
Mr tcloii I'hillpolt's lour at t play ‘ l lie Mother has 
ah i ady been produced by tin hive i pool Kept i ion I lie tin 
It is an impressive piece ol work jsissessing a dominating 
note of tragic beauty in the presentation of the mothi i 
\visa Pomcioy, that lifts a cuniiutuipl ie c su us of episodes 
into the region of pnutty The plot and charade i arc loo 
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detailed ini au.iKsi. hen, but Mi Phillpot ts has yed to 
It .11 11 Harm s s'*i ii t of lopping off luthlc ,sly the unessential 
at ts and wont . 

Komi 1 A\v son 


THE LOG OF A ROLLING STONE 

K\ Hi sk\ \mih i. hiu.iwi 1 1 1 11 ti Mid lioiu Witii- 

< I/Ioui iMiwm; l\ III. Viitsii’r I_ 0.1 111 ( (Werner 

I auric 1 

I hi hook r es Mih.dk lilt • 1 1 1 1 \ ol 1 wandcici 

Mi hioouie who w i i||i .iniii". I um ol a Nuilulk \icar, 
antes ol lr> t ,11 1 \ tl»\s it Houghton Hall m the patn- 
mon\ oj llnjiiii W ilpoli while lie w is lioiu He then 
distnlhs Jus ippu ill ic e ship to wood 1 ngi i\ mg ten l*itiu !i 
"el Ik M Stne l 1 1 Ie hi itu s whom lie nut on ludill * 
1 • \ sdi (,eiiTt*i Du Miiinn, timkMimk d« lbs 

di hk* of 1 * 1 dt iti.tr \ oi * ujia Mon how 1 \ 1 1 sti t t Jnni 

ditOrid \t he .11 1 Ik w 1 1 lolling ‘■loin hum tin lir i t 

I ait the 11 it r iiurtJ\ 1 lit oI> .e r\ lid lolling stmu thd 

*' d he 1 the l»li“eil piodinli\i mirs of w isdom Hi •■pent 

flute M.m in w Ii it w 1 ilhiw ml known as the tape 

\r«>im lid IN »lu » an aid house d band ol I tolling, and 111 no nr 
Its ge nthine 11 v km bonds with whom lie w is Wroundi l in 
iiu < ..oka wat 1 in 1 went tlnoiigh tJie n hellion in t.nepia- 
I 1 in I I 1st \ ft # 1 1 hw month 1 a • Ii 1 k m tin c.ovmii- 

imc ill 1 nlw t\ » f it*m (i 1 rilfii 1 m ( i[u loan In |».ti,i In a 

-.piinkim' ,1 1 ol mule i 1 11 • l 1 w i* , «ni uul In m 1 1 (1 cispoil 

1 ii l< 1 bf iwi 1 11 ( i pi I •» \ 11 1 ml k iiuhii li \ 111 ikiin, 1 in 1 1 k s 

Ol In \ a 11 till* 111 W ll ll 1 1 t 111 n W l pi' 111 \ ol 1 1 • I 111 '-(•Iiu. 

<•1x11111111 III 111 \t nio\e \. ts to Imli 1 alu.i nothing ol 
moniMii h ipp. ji« <1 to him so he nlm m < 1 |oi l^.' Dim tin 
wim in ikue di tint o| (apt t o’onx limit, ol this In 
nliii U u \ %\ /1 iluul nd wmii 01 ie> \usii iIm i niiiiie 
In w i\ hum m 1 to 1 1 1 1 1 |» 1 iiptui pi < <- mi 111 In iiu 




l tom Social and Political 
Reminiscences 
( 1 1 u/f rims 1 A.'p 1 1/1 J 


The: Rt Hon James Bryce 

Mivisth ibt)6 

1 ■ l > in 1! c k. eh |»y tin authoress t 
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former Ik j utt 

arnud polic mi 111 up 
foimtty Winn thit 
lx ranu |*m 1 um , li« 
sh 1 pp< <1 lx h*u t In 
in.ist to \ alp l 1 1 isn 
it .11 In 1 1 N ii'li ign <li 
( Ini/ .uni n tin ru (I I" 

I j\ < rpuol 1 » 1 pm < 1 - 

nut* \ltti owning 
.iiul 1 iiihIik 1 1 iif 1 
in w'-p.ipi r 111 llit l l« 
til W'lglit, In \\«ni 
1; 1 111 to ^iuilIl Atm .1 
lllfl t h t 1 ( p »l 
Dnoiigh mhIi phea^ 

of lift l* rpi 11 1 \ 111. is 
to* i oil v i< i fund 
slit t p bit r dt 1 1 liu I 

1 oust.ibli .lilt] u sirli ill 
111 iRistrvilf Vi 1 win r- 
1 \ 1 1 ho in nt or w li it- 
i m 1 ho did Hid all 
Instil t u]i ihiiiis.in nut 
inuitiomd lu H tin it 
w 1 t \ 1 1 mm pro 
$, n s in ,i W u t 0111- 
]> Lilli tl 1 >\ 1 Mlt 1111 

rnklt slices 1 to 1 011 
sequent cs .Hid lx luiii I 
it .dl Du waudt r lust 
woi king through tu 

tilt I1011L j ( ( 1111 ll is 

a book to put In art 
into would-be drills 
who 11 l afiuitl 1 spit 1 
ally 111(0 (host who 
di sin to Lx w mdi ms 
■ 111(1 1 If M IS lllkl 

THE WALLACE 
COLLECTION 

H\ 1 M \\k lx 1 n I K. 



our chief museums ot 
art were written by 
linn of Ins stamp, 
these prisons for bcau- 
t it ul things would lie 
liansforuu d into ccn- 
tns ot Jiving in- 
ti 111 lues I he \\ allace 
( olli etiou is, of i ourse, 
oik of tin most in- 
spiring plaits in whn h 
to study I he deadly 
muse mu atmosphere is 
(iitncly absent , it is 
.1 triu home of art 


THE 

ROMAN 

CAMPAGNA 

\knaldo C 1 R 

VI SATO J is lit t 

(I 1 II \l 111 ) 



Pi.tui Hans Holbein the Younger ( lllcn) 
\n 11111*01 1 ml (iiliiil l*i u,ri| Im l*v ^rthii 11 
t li uiiIk r 1 1111 ninth nij ii> iiM>uii r ill tin 
I um irv / in W n* ( 


l(.i ml KiiIi.lmIs ) 


■ 'I Ins 1 the ti ins- 

l.itlOU llf «l I M III k tli.it 

w.i- published 111 1 1 .fl.lv 
si if lie tiTiu ago when 
tin iiiiidilioiis 011 the 
( .11 ot 

t \ t it is (iiiliiiahU .is 
t lie \ in in-day lor 
'si^nm ( » 1 \ 1 satu lias 
had sunn 0/ tlu 11- 

toinunp inlluijui ol a 
1 he kens \\< wish 
n\ tin w.iv D1.1I lie 
would illow lunsilf 
lo ilivirgi a lit t h mole 

PORTB..T OF ...UNKNOWN ^ 

Elderly Man iripti.m ol odd ilial- 

Mw Vnolinh Mimiihi IWIui ' lettrs I hi book is 

I no mu h ut in (ii- 


lupidi.t and it 1. too di\ Now and Dun is 111 llu 
1 lhnt an omit of juopli (iiltnij; up a (had hors* , tlie 


^ 'Handy in si/( well piintid 
111 pm 1 till* lit 1 1 « book b\ 
Mi Hntti r 1 . liki l\ tu Imioiih 
the most pupul ir ol all gunks 
to Du glorious palai ( «d arl 
in tlu Wist of I ondoii liu 
w t tf < r is oiu ut 1 h< hi 1 1 
known ol mu art iulu • and 
hi liis m.idt his lillli book mi 
Du tii.isiins di ITirtloid 
TLoiim lllttl SOITll Dllllh fai Ini 
tei thin in aiinot ited rata 
login of puturts port 1 lam 
fin 111 1 (if t si ulptiirt , and 
armour ll j. an li.trodiu lum 
to Du glial 11 of hi.uilv, 
vviiUtw out ol the expiiieuit 
of i It If 1 1 1 in It g 1 \ * s its 
r« adiii new points ol view 111 
tlu ipptt 1 1 il I* 11 of tin 111 elt is 
of art. Insult ^ pi nv idlin' tin 111 
with Dir know It dgi mus„u\ 
in cttini.il mg Du gloiics ol 
tin Wallai 1 'oil, (lion Ills 
111 sJiorl, ui (diu.itioii in art 
.1*- wt II as a guidi book, possts 
sing a htiiaiy v.ilm of its 
own nidepi ndeilt of 1 lit wealth 
oJ mlormatioii it imparts 
Mi lviitt< 1 has a * It ai , 
engaging way of willing and 
a vivacity Dial comes from 
original thouglit and original 
let ling If all the guides to 


will llliisti.iltd and cheap sitnei*vi\ 1 and mud tin si wielilied b nbarous sui- 

louiulmgs we rKpiiir relief 



I luii art a good many lus- 
tuin.il and 01 I Jiogra pint al 
mist ik« s wliuh is oxtrmidiu- 
ary 111 a 111 111 who knows tlu 
< unpag,na as dots our author 
\ud Du illustr ilums an moie 
rem lrlcabk fur quantilv than 
«pi ilif\ „ the inLeicst of some 
of tlu in dots hardly conipi n- 
sab (or the amateuii dimss 
md inr ITeitiv 1 in ss of otheis 
WI1.1t wt gallur, though fiom 
1 ptiusal of this book is 
1 smse of tlu great misery 
vvlnc h lies on the inhabitants 
of tlu < ainpagiid, evt 11 with 
the ilfuits towards aim Iiora- 
turn wliuh Du ( iiivt 1 1 linen t 
is making Signoi (irvesato 
divides himself not only to 
the present but to \a11011s 
epochs of the past and it 
is douhlful whether lu is not 
(00 am I11 lions, even as he 
stroll lus Ins ( autpagna to un- 
usual limits We should have 
obtained a cleaicr picture 
il lie had com entrated more 
on a smaller strip of country 
and described it, say, for the 
last century J he oilier 
method savours too much of 
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a photograph made 
from .m air - ship, 
such as indoiil he 
also gives us A 
few vill iges, with 
their human in- 
mates, and part of 
the wilderness with 
its buffaloes ami 
wild horses, would 
have given us i 
picture o f the 
whole *1 here is 
too mil'll dull in- 
formation, with too 
lit Lie charm of 
style, though tlii’j 
maj be due 1o tin 
translator N i t 
one cannot but 
applaud a man 
whose heart is e\ i 
riently s« l upon mi 
proving the lot 
of his uuh.ippv 
c ounttyfolk, and 
for iii.iiiv of us 
who im.igim tint 
Italy is a I nid of 
muveisal 1 night n 
this will be .i re vi 
1 a 1 1 o n Marion 
triwford li.is ih s 
< nlu d some squalid 
villages of 11 k 
A bni/zi, and with 
tin Knowledge ol 
Signor Ccivcsilo 
oik could wnti .i 
book as powcitiil 
as those , and as 
artistic 



MODERN 

DANCING 

AND 

DANCERS. 

Jl\ ) J ( k \W 1 Okli I L II t II 
M N. \\ It ll S Illllsti itioil III 
( oloui .aid jo in m.ti K aiul 
White 7 oil m l { c . i li 1 1 
lilt lianls ) 

rt is lefrcsliing to note that 
the modem levival m the .ut 
of dancing has cvLcndid also 
to the litciaturc upon tin 
subject so that a siiiluicut 
demand exists for a < hrape r 
edition of Mr t rawford I* hit li s 
masterly 1 Modern I M n e mg 
and Dam ers/' which wa , pub 
lished hist >ear for the fust 
time It is almost limns es 
saiv now —.is il is also bcvoml 
our scope —to elo moie thin 
mciition the fad of this new 
edition, and to observe thaL 
in the manner of j »re >diu turn 
no material alterations have 
been made lo students ol 
modern dancing -one ot the* 
most 11 live ,f of all the aits 
at the present moment- the 
volume carries its own recom- 
mendation! 


From A Dictionary of Irish Artists 

( 1 111 HUM l ) 


Sri Frederick W Burton. 

(Pan'e Ik G T MuKanx R H A.) 


sM , ■ i 


.■ ," 3 ® . a , • 
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From The Wallace Collection 

(Gra nPIitrhard'*) 


Boor Asleep 
Brouwer 
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MY COSMO- 
POLITAN 
YEAR. 

]tx the \ 11 thnr 
ol MasU'rmg 
I I mu ’ 10 (» 1 
ne X (Mills A 

|m Mill ) 

1 h it tin' 1 liapter 
lie ldjiigs 1 11 * utterly 
linsli 11 ling entirely 
mimxiug that is 

tin Inst impulsion 

oik gains on open- 
111 , r M> t nsmn- 
poli! in \ t ir i »ne 
wondi 1 how the 
publ 1 il ic 1 1 amo to 
i;'i 1 1 ' 1 r 1 the 111 , mil 
pu tines Jiow the 
jiiui »l nadir, hu- 
ll' in (I I ho ugh lie 
piobablv w .is must 
h i\i gio mul oxir 
1 1 n in ‘I n J<i - 
lie 1 -al (New A in k) ” 

I lie I »roKe n-i|ow 11 
\e lot (Madrid) ' 
e 1 1 lamb these sup- 
gist .1 11 \ 1 1 j 1 11 v 

ol she li lie s of life 
rul conditions in 
\ 11 ions gte it 1 die s 
of Iht world, and 
lhe le 111 si \ ei al 
more he i< lings of 
tin s mu tvpi , well 
< di ill lie d to he id- 
otl lhe a \ i 1 .1 g 1 
11 ' itlei who is a sub- 
.1 ri lie r to 1 1 lus- 
tral e*d paptis, and 
h.i , tin re fori had a 
Miiie it of t h ings 
1 he at rie al As a 
matt it of l.u 1 , how 
1 \ e 1 the book has nothing to 
do with tin stage 1 11 st 1 id it 
1 misisls nf , 111 m sliMwd we II- 
w 1 it t < n pu tun s nl 1 lungs si 1 n 
b\ thi ml I mu in Pin I ondoil, 
\ linn 1 \iw bilk iiidM.uhid 
IIk fix e c die s an will » host n 
b* 1 nisi ol tin sln>iig 1 oiitr 1 st 
In 1 we e 11 tin 111 I lie author h is 
■nppid tin essential points 111 
Ins siilipit uid hi- book 1, a 


THE CHARM 
Oh THE 

WEST COUNTRY 

Nil Niilliulogx l oiupili cl uni 
I illllfl li\ JllOMVs 111 Hkl 

~s Oil in t ( Nnuxx smith ) 

THE CONTENTED 
MIND 

J elite 1 1 bx Iiiomvs Mi kki 
( s Od nit (Imslnxe A 
If. ill smi j 

THE CHARM OF 
ENGLAND 

C 111 pili il and J il 1 1 1 d hv 

I IIUMA ](l Kkl (IlllsllIVCiN 
Hiin»i)ii ) 

I hose* who love uilhnlogics 
wdl be di lighten! with thebe 
tlmi that M r J homab liurke 
has edited and compiled 
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the vuscst. the most carelessly happy 
things about life and the right way of 
living distilled thus into this one 
pleasant l>ook Each of the anthologies 
is compiled with a taste that is as 
sound as it is catholic, and Irotn the 
u idi t most nusc ellancous reading, and 
(.id 111 its different way is entirely 
will lone They are just the fascinat- 
ing sort of books that you buy to 
give aw i> and then have to keep f> 
v outsell Mr Burke has dipped l 
bucket into the great rivers of 
tcM.it me. but he has dipped it a] 
mto all manner of charming lit 
brooks and streams that do not r 
and spaikh ahv.ixs 111 the sight of 
(Mnl>u(l>, and it is this that makes 
Ins \ illumes so fresh and so refresh- 
111 


ARTISTS 
SKETCH BOOK 
SERIES 

Dm null U\ 1‘Kl I) Richard* f AM- 
moil. T Th Walij-k M Kl*spv 
I ic li containing 24 Drawings lb net 
inli (Mack) 

I In latesl additions to Messrs Black s 
4 Arlisi s Sketcli-Hook Senes " are With 
1 \c client little books in their wav H 
work ot Air Richards and of M 
kuscv is especially attractive whe 
auhi tec tural “bits” foini their siil 
ji c tb Nt it her is so effective in th 
sketches ill which the tver3d.1v hfc 



Mr Burki is hnnsell a poet of tine aihitvc- 
nient. and In has don# his woik in tin si 
books with tlu iudgnic.nl and good tasU 
we should have expected ot him The 
West Count rv has le.ison to bi proud not 
only of its sinning list ot natixi aiithois 
but of its oiliti famous intii and its own 
bcautv, that have liisjmid so man} alien 
authors to write of the m In “ The Charm 
of England * Mr Burke thiows a wnl.r 
net. and you ha\c th* Inst things tint 
liave l*ccn said in prose and poctix aboul 
tin English girl and woman, about tin 
EneliJ.li hous. .iml gardtn. tin* town ami 
connlrv suit', about low and mairiag. m 
England, and English customs and festivals 
carefully gath. red up .md adnurablv ai- 
ranred in Ins lnmdnd on l sivintv paR< s 
H.c out. r world and the Inv.lin.ss <» 
visible uatnri an *>nlv nnnhntal to J lit 
Conti nted Mind wluih, us its til It indi- 
cates is in on t.niicinul with tlu inner 
life ol man and tlu things of tlu spnit, 
and as heftls the .oituit.d mind tlu ]*n 
\ ailing note ol all the sck-t.on, is of the 
bravest niosl opfinustu pluluvpliv It 
rauR< s so far up uul down th. ir.s that 
on one pag. you have Chain, rs C.ood 
Counsel,'’ and on niothei Mr Edwin I "" ll *■ 
thumb-nail sketch. "A Merry H.ait 
it Augustine s “Of Joy" jostlt s a jollv 
song from 1 Kalpli Hoist cr-i Joist. r ’ . Loi.l 
\vcbury lieb down on the same page with 
Char i, s Lever, the benignly dignified 
Paterson walks immediately on tin keels 
of the rollicking ihyme of "Old King 
Cole ” It is good to have the sweetest 




From The Artist’s Sketch Book 
Senes: Oxford 
{Black). 


The Camera prom All Souus; 
College Quadrangle. 
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of the undergraduate at the 'Varsity figures at all pro- 
minently Mr Richards, tor instance, introduces young 
men m cap and gown into a large number ol sketches 
One is not so lnild as to say that this is an unusual sight 
but in Oxford it is far less common than the purchaser of 
this book might think As a matter of fact it is quit*, 
possible to get through an academical career at Oxford 
without buying .1 “ college tap ,# at all A good borrower 
could easily arrange loans tor the few occasions on winch 
it is absolutely netessarv One must have a gown, of 
course At Cambridge t lit pi odors or the University 
regulations seem to be stricter, or the e 11M0111 is dilTcrcnt 
Anyhow, Mr Keesey s undci graduates an dressed inamoic 
likely way than arc Mi Richards’s, but tin* iatk of know 
ledge of punting shown 111 his sketch of ( laic Rude* is 
simply ama/ing With these r« s* rvahmis, however and 
they ai* Imial icsu \ at ion s aftr. all Hus* two little 
books arc quite charming 

THE COMEDIES, HISTORIES 
TRAGEDIES AND SONNETS 
OF SHAKESPEARE 

Sa\t)\ J'dition 7s IkI ml xli ) 

I he spinal at ti. ictivoncss of this well punted handsomel 
bound edition of SI lakes pc arc Ik sin it 1 illustrations I \vent\ 
eight (if thes* arc in coloui, nu hiding .1 beautiful r* pn 
dintion oi the ( liamlos (Hirtiait painting* ot the hirHipl.it 
aiul of Anne 1 hit I i.lw a\ s cottagi b\ I dwaid II huduw 
and n. plod net unis ot scenes from the plays by 111* I lot 
]oijn t ollici, Hamid Speed 1 \ \l>b*\ l> Maths* 

1 andscci I eshe, <Jpu Millais, Saigtnt .iu*l otlui f.iinmi 
aitists in addition then ai* som* s*\*nly tstdloill 
repioduccd photographs of * el* bmt* d a* Inis and aelicssi 
m the Shake sin lean iharaclirs they have piisentnl bcloi 
tin footlights An .ulc*|ii.il* biogiaplucal and cull* al liitr* 
Unction and a useful glossal \ almost complete what slim Id 
prnyea \ciy popiilai edition oi out gic.itcsi diamatist a 
the ixieius print* d at the end, thoucli the till* pag* d« 
not pronnst them, eiown ami icallv rnmplilt it 


A HATCHMENT 

li\ U J. IISMM IM (.1 

Of the eoiitcnts id Alt t uiiiuiighjmc Urah.in 
volume *' A Hatchment ** the geneial ehaiaetcnst 
be said to be that of lttiuspcel, tiiiiluicd by 
Wluthci the aiithoi sets Ins scene 111 Spam 111 
America oi in the Scottish Highlands he is ah\ iys 



T/ 11 An Artist 111 Italy 

(f/n ItL t » - Sfn/i hi */’) 


A Canal in Vcnice 



III « « \ i l».n K a* loss Mi* years 
in 1 wistful attempt to rc- 
t.iplmi si »iu 1 glimpse or 
mi mm y of Liu past 1 he pi* 
tins* *|m tin flamboyant, the 
* it mental an what he looks 
loi, tind though not a singl* 
nm ol Ins in w sketelus *an 
b\ .in\ slicbli mI laiigu igi be 
called a siioil stuiv - three* 
only ' A Mmi d \ u 1 «u\ ’ ' A 
l\igc *»f IMniy " md \ I Jelly 
(iod, hav* 1 title to rank 
1 von as .met dobs or yarns 
t he\ T all p* *ssi ss flu real gl.unoui 
of Hungs si * n md hit As is 
111 fur illy tlu eise 111 talcs 
cl* '.tubing l.uds 01 f lit herding 
of e itlle tli« hurst figmes laige'ly 
in must ot Mi (ir.iham s latest 
impressions, and the author, 
loving and knowing horses as 
he lo\ eb and knows them, shows 
a quite admirable skill in the 
variety of parts he sets these 
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noble an 1111.1 Is tu play Hx men md wonifTi who figure 
in "A Hatchment " .md its 1 ompammi vignettes, dri 
shadowy if pit tin l&i pie but tin horses- whatever then 
breed m.iy 1 h Ii.jm n.tlhh md being 

THE MEANING OF ART 

ITS NATURE, ROLE, AND VALUE 

1 b Pm 1 (*m 1 in h \\ 1II1 .l Pn t u 1 h> J vn 1 Pm 1 khi \ 
limsJtlul hum th< I lunl IiiiilIi I ditinii h\ If .uni I 
llvinwis With \*» IMii'.lt Llimi is net ((.nir^i Vile 11 ) 

I hi • w m L was (inwiidl h\ Lht I'renih \i ademv of 
M01.1l ‘ met Politn il Simms, and then must lx ni.mv 


Ills view that the w r nrk of art is no more or less than to 
ernhodv and objeitivisc. emotion bv means of sounds, 
lines reliefs (olouis ete is one 1 h. it is assuredly gaming 
ground Art, In sa>s, “ is the 1 harm of onr days and the 
l«»v of our lift 1 It refines our sensibility , 1L stimulates 
it for the good it enlaiges anrl socialises it , and, at the 
same lime, it enlarges the field ofjmn intuitive knowledge 
jii 1 lie* most uni \|h 1 ted wavs" Nature, he maintains, is 
L lie si liool to whn h tin artisl should always go (.ranting 
that art is non-moral, M (faultier* Iocs not suggest that 
it lias no action cm manutis rathe i, he suggests, it is 
too deeply involved with lift to fail to be of great assistance 
to morality J hough art does not purity e verythmg, 

it is 1 the best discip- 
line* m refinement that 
there is ' It is M 
( i.iullicr s f.utli, too, that 
.ut is social by nature, 
simply because it is 
1 > auliful 1 It is not 
be aulv but it must be 
hcauLifii 1 \nd "the 
dul> devolves upon the 
.11 list even m the 111- 
teiest of his w'ork, of 
not nijuimg society, m 
the expicssion of his 
ie 1 lmgs, by opposing the 
mteresls of morality ” 
Vs to e,rilitism, * for the 
appree latiou of works of 
art, finesse is more im- 
portant than argument, 
filling than intellect, 
i motional eapocitv than 
logic al f acult> " M 
t.aultiir's mouogiaph is 
masterly anel fascinating 
111 its stimulating effi e Is 
oil the imagination 



From The Meaning of Art ( Ittii), Morning Landscape. Corot Louvre. 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


English readers who will be gtalctul for its presentation 
111 an hnglish dress We venluic to think that M (faultier 
is 1111 the light path in (hi owing oft the shaikhs oft uitelhit- 
ualism 111 approaching his mtiuale and cbifie ult subject 


Poet, Mystic and Moralist Hv III skv Kus (id net 

(Pi held ) 

1 lie gieal aitists and moialisti mu .1 have manj a time, 
urned over in then graves at the e nnsi (pit nets of that 

dcsoUling adage 
if not honmii s,tut 
se nh Hint - to tin 
.1 ppi t e iat ion of 
their wink At 
anv iate we feel 
tub 1 ah! v sure 
(hit Ibsm’s hair 
w o u 1 cl have 
bi istli d 111 hor- 
ror, hail he been 
alive to read Mr 
Rosi ’s inti rpre t a- 
tion oJ lus philo- 
sophy A ft w 
homely tracts 
upon human e en- 
due t , a caution 
to 1 he tu w-f angled 
ulcalogues of to- 
day tli.it tins spiri- 
tual progress of 
mankind is** evo- 
lutionary ” and 
not 1 ‘ 1 evolution- 
ary *’ , a timely 
reminder of the 
claims of love, 
duty, truth and 
freedom (prefer- 
ably in capitals) m 
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opposition to ,a selfishness,’' a trumpet blast to implicLsiz..' 
the essentials of individual ami social responsibility and, 
hey presto the walls of the problem an crumble d to dust 1 
Mr Hose's cardinal triumph of ihioutu exposition is 
centred upon the < out rat t s\stcin hoi lus di luulion 1 ol 
the mor«il teaching ol the. plu\s he conjures up two potent 
talismans ,f the pi.ulue of urudinee and wisdom in 
entciing into contrails,” .mil fide lit y 1 e> eon trails when 
made " I bus .iriurd he soon elnlls the pi e\s into orele 1 
No ]lsiu 1 could 1 h mem mge 111011 . In the I lolls House 
for instant* 
he is con- 
tielent that 
Noia s tu- 
Sion e»r he 1 
111 a r 1 t <1 I 
oldigat ions 
w oulel not 
p o s s 1 ti 1 \ 
havi sol \ cel 
the to m - 
pie Nft v of 
hci position, 
as Ibsen, be 
feeds, would 
agree, aiiel 
ll was ie dl\ 
loo ltael ol 
liti to sup- 
pose that 
lie rliusb end 
would t.ik 
upon him 
Silt t ll «' 
ie s poiisibi 1 
it \ of 1 
( 111m ot 
w h 1 1 li h e 
w as all 
al mg imm- 
e t'Tlt ' In 
* JvO&llle IS- 
ll O 1 111 ’ ' 

again, lie 
puisne s 
the wijju 
t|uarr> , ig- 
noring tin 
fund.ime 11 
tel liugedv 
the f ul- 
11 re of He- 
be e t ti ’ s 
vitality to 
a ti n e] 11 is h 
the' lie ie dit- 
ai V f.iuuU 
skeleton e»t 
t ll e 1 < ei s 
nuns In 

" The J acK 
f 1 o m 1 ll e 
Sea,’ lie Ti 
m.Liks, diel 
not lb* m s 
the outs of 
lilt rtepiirt 
Unit 1 llida 

should iciognir a pi 101 it \ t»J el.uin towaieK llu 
stranger'” Oui luiillhs iil paialvscel b Ion tin 
1 luu'eti of M, Hose s c 1 it n 1 1. \l le ist the imeliis ol 
Ibsen will be nassuwd tint lit was <|uile respe liable 
ihc cepi it lull of 11101 ilits is 110I alte 1 .ill an liiliuate 
one 1 He gooel,' i» its disenveiv, .met all is well li 
lbscncan Ik pinned ilown lo this summirv e r\stalli/ itioii 
of moral likas we slioulel ha\e imagine d that Mi Host s 
analysis of his mutual enillook was altogethu supti- 
ttuous 

II 3VI 



1 iiuii The Open Road 
( Wi t/itu n\ 


OUR VILLA IN ITALY 

Hv Joseph Luc\s, 5s net (hnwin ) 

” 1 Io\l tins Luse'an coinei ol (uni's earth,” says Mr 
I mas, and although this is a shot l book and the 1 love of 
I nglishiiMMi for Molt nt e is tiaditioii.il and time are inan\ 
laiimus shrine s ( mc'di.rv al and mode in, c 1 1 Usiastu al nil 
se e lil.n Lt.ili 111 aiul Hntish, whiue wo tome in homage, yet 
we must it net room foi this old \illu .Mi 1 mas is appar- 
ent lv not .m old hand at writing books, hut lit has a 

tie lig lit fu 1 
wax with 
I11111 .Hid 
tine thinks 

0 f M o n t - 
gomery < ar- 
1111 e li .it I’ s 
“In 1 l|S- 

e a 11 v ’ * 

1 lus volume, 
is slighter, 
anil it elocs 
not fear to 
elt. el with 
events one 
would have 1 
e. ilhxl hum- 
drum, such 
as arc 111 
all eoun 
tims, even 
t h e* ill o s t 
1 oinaill ic , 
assi>i lat i*tl 
with the 
biiviiig ot a 
house lo 
Mi Lue .is, 
and to us, it 
be e omrs an 
I'xhilar.iting 
ad v cut ure, 
anil if hr 
so 111 *'t lines 
ke t pis us 

0 v c rlong 
with It 1 s 
me elit.i Lions 
on human 
ha ppinr s* 

1 11 d the 
e alac oni l>s 
w c plunge, 
hack with 
.ill the 1 more 

t .1 ge rn css 
into h 1 s 
ulti matrix 

sue e t ssf iil 
quest I 01 
those and 
them must 
hi a < iin- 
- 1 d e 1 a hie 
liiiiubii ot 
I 11 g I 1 S li 
people who 
biioini per- 
manent exiles id She lh*v s I’aiachii, this hook will he ol 
gieat stMviee , not onlv ilot s it assist one v\ith t lie house 1 
lgenl, hut lrom tin aut lieu s v .it 11 el experience always 
pleaSfintlv eonviveel one h ai 11 , .1 good elt ll about liirmtun 
■tile it lit .end nieidem, and the 'muIui, wlinli ot ionise, was 
.1 lie 1 1 ssitv I lie glinip r •»! his ul. einiis amt otliu 
I le lie'll lines with whom lie 1- hi«»ug!it into eontael air, in 
some eases, piovokinglv hue I ami w« hope that like' 
Marianna when s|u 1.11m to Sussex he will unload lus 
nunel freelv oil the subject i low miiriil c I\ mote agice- 
ahh is a liiiiiioious and mKitie Iwiok eil this kind than 


CoMt, 

For Love is of the valley come thou down 
And find him** 


- 2 Q 
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From Ancient Painted Glass in England 
( l/i thu* in 


East Window. Fairford Church, Gloucestershire 


IIiiiki ti iiinipli.Liii ImiuUs <if haxel t<> 
tic miintnes xxlurt xxe ln\i 110 wish 
to go and wIiitc w* oil c 11 find oiirsi Im s 
believing that the an l hoi has not been' 
It is ]K>ssiblc also as we know, In Wlito 
exotic ally about Holcihc .iikI it would 
have Iwcn as ivi II it mine than one writer 
of lncinoirs h.nl followed Mi 1 in is s 
adxiee as to y miens * I he snpieim 
pleasure of a gulden ’ suxs hi is its 
pnv.ux 1 


ANCIENT 
PAINTED CLASS 
IN ENGLAND 

Hv I’m. ie Niisux Ml* Cli H 1 s \ 
(Methuen ) 



i tow Religious Art in France 

(/*. a n 


painted window tioin its known beginnings 
-aJ soul tilt sixth tent 111 v -and describes 
tin methods of the. o.uK craftsmen Jhc 
\ .moils st\ h s are ilassitud in accordance 
with tin pic siimed date ut 011*111 and 
pccuhaul} ol decoration each style being 
de.dt with 111 successive thapb is eoxcriiig a 
pc noil born the beginning of the thu lee nth 
to the curl of the sixteenth eeiitmv 
following. tome chaptcis on Fngfisli 
Domestic t.lass. Media \.il Mass Aitists* 
1 nd the \ icLssitudes of Am lent (»lass, aftei 
which -nuanged in coiiulnts comcjhsts 
ot tin most notable 1 c \ im pies to be found 
thioughoiit tin <oimtr\ 1 tie index to 
these, b\ the wax, ieuxe's something to l»t 
dtNire.il, toi unless the reader knows tlu* 


t„l nit eouiitx in which m\ part it ill lr 1 lime h is to which he may 
desire in I01 mat 1011 is situated, lie max luxe a long search 


tie foie finding it 



J row Religious Art in France 
(Dent). 


\\ hale x» 1 in i\ 
b< mil national 

ell lit U IK II s 111 othe 1 
bl.ilii hi s ol \ii 
we cm .it h as| 
claim that during 
tin Middle Ages 
0111 eouutix held 
Hu lirst place in 
the .ut ol tin 
sta 1 m d - glass xx in- 
flow, and in re- 
coidiug and cles- 
enbmg the most 
lnijMjriant iclus of 
me diaval painted 
glass to be found 
111 m.r chine lies 
mil cathedrals 
Mi Nelson has 
done .1 use lul xxork 
I he 1 book (which 
iorms pait of the 
excellent senes of 
Antiquaix s Hooks) 
opens with a brief 
hibtoiy of the 


\i e flit ss to «• i\ 

1 * c le si.istic.il binlil- 
mgs eiijux «m al- 
most 1 oillple t e 
iiimio]H)lv ot lelies 
of tin ai L, anil mn 
after the rax ages 
ol 1I11 I'm it.ms and 
othe 1 \ and ils the 11 
ti c asm \ is f«i 1 
ii 0111 deplete cl, 
judging by the* 
extensixe lists of 
calhc dials .me 1 
e lime he's 111 xx Inch 
ancient staine d 
glass is to be found 
Nowadays it lias 
little to fear buL 
the* maw of lime, 
and wc arc glad to 
notie c that 111 an 
appendix the 1 
author gives sonic 
practical hints in 
the direction of 
restoring and 



From Religious Art in France 
(Dent) 
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rnm Religious Art in France 

{Dent) 


preserving old painted 
windows which (es 
penally in manu- 
larturing towns) are, 
unless protected, lia- 
ble to injury from 
the arid vapouis 
in the air there 
arc man\ plates 
and ill us t 1 a t ion s, 
and the book, 111 
the production of 
which I\li Nelson 
at knowledges the 
assistance of artists 
clergymen ami others 
mteicstcd 111 the sub 
jeet, is a valuable contribution to antiqiiaiian litera- 
ture 

FOR THE THOUGHTFUL CITIZEN 
SOCIALISM AND [SYNDICALISM 

H\ rim ip SsoworN, M I* 

MODERN VIEWS ON EDUCATION 

H\ ImslinON 
M \KKs ]< Si 


EUGENICS. 

Ilv 1 -IM. Ml s« ill sil k 



with a long trench- 
ant criticism of our 
existing social con- 
ditions was inevi- 
table. h ut Mr 
Snowden does more 
than this He tells 
us how Soc i.ilisiii 
might eventually 
be won, an d li c 
manfully face* 
difficulties nil 
road 1 hat is 
most valuable 
of Jus book 
meets the demand 
uf the 01 dinar) busi- 
ness man 

Mr Thistleton Marks s ‘ Modern \ lews 
Lion carries with it that quality which 
the special c haiactc nslic ol every one of 
limeisidl handbooks It is stimulating 
us pick up with suspicion 1 book cm education written 
by a pi ofessioual c elm ationalist foi main of 11s have 
fell with Mi Mernaid Shaw "My education was 
mien uptc cl bv nn schooling Mi Mirks, however, 
is Jiumaii He has a sense ol liiunoui, iind says 


/ 11*111 Religious Art in France 
{Jit at) 


011 IZduca- 
sliould be 
these eon- 
Mosl of 


L SANE TRADE 

* A 


UNIONISM 


Itv \\ \ OSBOU I 

; * 

» * 

f INDUSTRIAL 
f GERMANY 


Ji> \\ II 


< THE 

' PRACTICAL 
SIDE OF SMALL 
i HOLDINGS 


Ik J \ MI ’t 1 OS'. 

I .it III', lie 1 ((. til 

Ini^ Nation ** 1 lb 

lary ) 

The most mteiist 
ing and provoc alive 
one might even 
say the most vital 
of this senes of 
handbooks, is Mi 
Snowdens 1 Social 
utm and Syndic alism ’ 
For a book on this 
subject it in cxcejj- 
tionally tree of 
rhetoric, and though 
it bears maiks of 
hasty composition, 
it is written like' a 
well-knit essay that 
one can read with- 1 
out a break from 
the first page to 
the last To open 



mauv a 

1 1 n e 1 y 
sjic an , 
cibsc rvc s. 


fine tiling 
‘Shake- 
he truly 
1 was man 


’•#.)»/ Religious Art in France 
{Dent) 


first, poet second , 
hence lie* is supreme 
as poet lie* lias the 
courage to face Mr 
Holiness dictum 
Whale \c 1 else the 
emrent svstcin of 
education may do lor 
the child tlicic is one 
thing which it cannot 
l.ul to do to him - 
to blight Ins mental 
growth, and he tries 
to find devious ways 
10 leinnve this blight 
horn the brows of 
children J lie author 
is .dive to the value 
of the Monte sscin 
svsLciu though he 
warns us it would 

I ,ii 1 in 0111 o v e 1- 
c iow (led t lass -looms 
with the 11 fifty or 
sivtv children policed 
m one class 1 1 lit 
f vhil.ir.ihng leather," 
lie s.ivs with leal 
insight is tin one 
who lisdly disciplines, 
foi In sets free the 
life ' Perhaps what 
is chiefly wrong with 
our schools is that 
our teachers have to 
builel 011 a uckity 
hast 1 If the 
ualion knew 1 says 
t his ex per lent cd 
si hoolniaster, ‘ what 
In ad-t o.u hers e o u I d 
fill them of chil- 
« I j 1 11 u ho 1 01m to 
sc liool tiled out and 
11 11 fi t 1 o learn, a 

I I usuele of some sort 
would almost certainly 
be started " 
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J'wtu Lohengrin 
[} turnip) 


. . And suddenly in wrath 

The King hath seized the dark witch-wife - 


unit li t Ik 1 in illation of ,1 shilling 
about which only the highly - 
i.illv .is Mi Ldgar Schustei 
. t cmsl.intly uses .1 terminology 
mf His aim, however, is a high 
limit ml .1 road " to imrea.se liap- 
t , <u .it any late .l mt a ns of 


]t will 1 h interc sling 
handbook 011 .1 subji 
educated know any ilni 
m his study oi Lugu 
winch is caviait to tin f* 
one , no less th.ni Ion 
pmess foi tlie human 
previ nting Time h iini'c e « s**.ti \ humiv 

11k xoliiiiie on J 1 idi I'nicmi'Un bv Mi \\ \ (Jsbuiue, 
is an an.u hronism in 1 1ns stilts It is an attack upon 
the whole iTioiltrn policy ol liadt unionism, and most 
of us are wearied of flogging a hoist which though it 
might ha\f passed a winning post, is too aged to 
run another race 'J lu volume should hast been entitle cl 
“Insane Trade Unionism," tor the. very existence 


such an ambling nag ns 
ry pleasant genial humour 


of trade unionism is 
dependent upon politi- 
cal action Without 
political action trade 
11 11 1 o 11 1 s in would 
have been impossible, 
and our Factory Acts 
h a \ e becomo dead 
let l c r s Workmen 
having grasped what 
I heir employers were 
quick to learn, that 
their executive 
power lay in the 
House of Commons, 
sliow r no disposition 
to-day to re\ erse their 
policy 

* In the Practical 
Side of Small Hold- 
ings "Mr James Long, 
gives sensible advice, 
but I he small -holder 
can learn nearly all 
tins book contains in 
.my elementary book 
on agmulLuic 

Mr W II Dawson 
co Inbulcs to l he 
si lies a \ciy informa- 
tive -volume on "In- 
dustrial (*ennany " 

F F CfREI N 


IN MY 
STUDY. 

Ity Amiionv Pi ank ’ 

ys (Nisliel ) j 

1 

Sundry papers con- 
tributed to “The J 
Treasury " by Mr 
\nt hony Deane have ! 
be t n collected and 
published by linn 111 
book form F inphati- 
i ally it was worth \ 
doing lvven when I 
his pen loses ; j 
its lnspircilion, and j \ 
Ins Pegasus becomes / 
Dr Syntax bestrode, j 
always pervades his 1 


\ud there* aic times when t reader's pleasure becomes' 
.1 keen and enthusiastic dtligl lor Air Deane knows his 
eight! ntli 11 as Mr Frankfort Moore 

kn istruct in of Queen Anne’s tunes is' 


very happy He pictures 
be hue a full congregation 
the Lubes " skirts .11 e bl 
concave as Mi Spin late 
To this vivid imaguiai 
all, but its natural coni} 
fancy Jo*wis Carroll 1 


mi 111 m St Paul's, delivered 
in more than one sense, for 
up into the most enormous 
ls icmarked " } 

Mr Deane adds what is, alter 
enl, a very shrewd and playful 
>clf would not have disdained 


r 


the authorship of the cliapt t on the Fairyland book-store. 
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where the books arc, 
bo to speak, turned 
topsy-turvy or iiisulc- 
out, as in '* Alice 
through the Looking- 
Glass, " and (< The Life 
of Janies Boswell, 

Esquire, by Dr 
Samuel Johnson," 
rubs shoulders with 
" Mrs lVpys Diary 1 
on 011c side, and 011 
the other with " Plain 
Words about Stu rates, 
by Mrs X.mtippe " 

1 lie «iutlior also dis 
cusses in mure serious 
vein the value of our 
modern education 
Does it repay the 
enormous labour spe nt 
upon it, the endless 
requirements com cm- 
mg floor space, 

"hop pc red" win- 
dows, the weighings, 
the uie.Lsiireinc nts, 
and flu noi king-out 
of " llmr health in 
printed t.iblis to the 
decimal of .1 me, isle " » 

* if we win asked 

* “ What is the spinal 
{ value of tlusi 
’ paju'rs ? " wt should 
1 point to the literal V 

criticisms, cspceially 
those that deal with 
Mr Deane's mueh- 
bcloveil eighteen tli 
century He is \ery 
i emphatK, and rightly 
1 so on the " enormous 
| skill" shown 111 Bos 
1 well's " late of John 
, son," on the art which 
1 comeals artilici In 
t gmng \ou "tin 1111- 
, pit ssion that he is 
' f imrily ,111 amiable 
i ami garrulous donkey 
| Bos w ell th libi ra tel v 
, list s him si If as a foil 
^ in older to display the 
j eli.11 icter of J0I111 
j son’ 11 ns is will 
| pul Bo&wtll IS Mil 
i dn ated 

jJ Mi Deane perhaps 
builds with too 111m h 
l assurance 011 a doubt - 
J, Jr ful foundation wlu.11 
jVthe finds a close le- 
\ tseuiblanc u between 
'JGohlsmith's pictuie of Hit lonely room 111 uhn h "the 
} nu use found Scroggen sin tilled bmeatli a rug, ’ anil 
; 'The Dwellings of the Poor ’ in trabbi s ' Borough 
I juch resemblance ab there is ionics liatuialK enough wlun 
practically the same nuser.iblc dwelling is desinhed It 
*1 night be more to the jiomt to emphasise the likimss 
I Kstween Scroggen 's room and the 11111 111 " Sweit \11b11111 ' 

■ knottier subject, well adapted to tlu *iutlioi s humour 
1 ;omes to his hand, when making an ixmrsnm into tin 
I >y-paths of literature he hnds the Duke of Bm kingliani, 
l well-known figure oil the eighteenth-century stage boldly 
Lttcmpting to rewrite " Julius Cjesar " in the polite and 
slegant diction then in \ogue No better example could 
be produced of the gulf that separates Shakespcre from the 
classical school 


THE JUDGMENT OF 
THE SWORD 

By M \i n J >ivi k (1 ^ Dilatable ) 

I11 this \iv id ( IiioiikU of the disaslmns u treat fiom 
Kabul, Mrs Dims lias easily cilipsed 1 m 1 lino of Ifeiat 
Noble and sturnig is was that mount of 1 Idled Pottingci’s 
earlier ailucvi incuts it pales Insult this glowing mord of 
his trials and smuggles wluu 1 aught m the \fghan toils 
111 1S41 " India futile in limits has shown since the 

<la\s of Clive 110 111.111 of great 11 ami oulur piomise than 
I ldrcd Pottmger, ’ wroti Mr lLenr> I aw rente But even 
he lias to share the mtirist ol the readi r with such oflncrx 
as Broadfoot, Codnugtuii and Jlaugliton The history 
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,■# 1 

i Y . 


a decrepit and used-up 
soldier as Elplunstone. 
Equal blame, too, must 
be apportioned to the 
Government at home 
for its fatal parsimony 
m cutting down expenses, 
and not only that, but 
for its deliberate breach 
of faith Tlie miserable 
j£3,oon deducted from 
the subventions granted 
to loyal Afghan chiefs 
might have been easily 
obtained by suppressing' 
the useless .Residency 
at Kabul, whose 
ou upaut chiefly con- 
cerned himself with his 
jiorL, his maraschino and 
his salmon grills Dra- 
matic 111 the extreme is 
the contrast between the 
epicureanism of this 
lary sensualist and the 
superhuman struggles of 
Pottingcr find lus friends 




/ffe- 


Fr >w The Art of the Great Masters 
(SffiN/iftftJi / 


rises 
times 
of tlu 


1-pi 


I)n e 
i blani 


chaptc 

Chalde 



History and Methods of Ancient 1 

( Chapman <&* I fall) 


Modern Painting 


HISTORY AND 
METHODS OF 
ANCIENT AND 
MODERN 
PAINTING. 

By J mwesWj tn 7s 6d 
net (Cliapin. 1 »V Hall ) 

Mr Ward's volume 
1 overs niuc h llic same 
ground as M. A P 
l^iunc’s "Materials 
of the P.imter’s Ciaft," 
published three > cars ago 
It is, however, decidedly | 
more comprehensi\ e For 1 
go y pages «ire dexoted to the art of I 

hull Mr 1 .nine dul not touch, and the earlicij 
>n tlic painting methods of the ancient J gyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians, and Greeks, are particularly 
1 1 e conditc Egyptian wall-painting w as tlie most 1 
if the arts ot which we ha\e historical knowledge 
ft had but little structural value 

I I hey had lil tie regard,” writes 
Mr Waid, " for the principles of con- 
strue live decoration, as their figures 
and other designs usually covered 
walls, piLrs, columns, and pylons alike, 
some of the figures occupying three 
or tour routscs of masonry in upright 
measurement, regardless of the joints 
and scams of the building " They j 
did not understand the art ot decora 

I I ve spae c-fUlmg 1 11 spite of technical 
excellence m the handling of distemp 
.1 fund of invention, and a wealth o] 
toloui, they never outgrew a certau 
aitistic childishness The neigh! 
bounng Chaldeans and Persians wen 
much further in this direction, though 
it was less by their painting than 
their pottery and textiles that they 
became memorable About Greek paint} 
ing wc knew, until comparativel * 
recently, just as much as Pliny an 
other scribes and the Greco-Romar, 
copies m the catacombs told usj 
Rut the discoveries of Schhemannj 
at Tiryns and Mycenae, of frag) 
ments of painted plaster enriched otv 
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knowledge of Greek polychromy 
very considerably, and Sir 
Arthur Evans's excavations at 
Knossos lifted the veil still 
further Mr Ward tells us 
that fragments painted in Buon 
Fresco were unearthed by the 
latter Buon Fresco in J500 
B c I It makes the famous 
treatise of Cennino Cennini, not 
to mention " Vasan on Tech- 
nique 11 seem purveyors of stale 
information Ihis hook should 
be welcomed not only by the 
students for whom it is prin- 
cipally intended, but by the 
average amateur, who, if he is 
mostly vague about modern 
painting processes, is usually 
quite ignorant of the older ones 


THE PLAIN MAN 
AND HIS WIFE. 

Bx Ynnut n liLNNl TT 2S Oil 
11c t (lloddt r iY Stoughton ) 

Por mtillcc lual aua'ima wc 
alxvaxs pmtubc a course of 
Arnold Benni'lt, and, like good 
<1 culms, we take our own physic 
Wlu 111 id we begin to feel too 
complacent and comfortable, wc 
reac h down one of Mr Burnett s 
plulnsuphKfil little manuals, and 
, soon find the cflin t most brae mg 
In Ins latest book Mr Bennett 
seeks to lead a lesson to the 
axe rage man 111 the art of living, 
and first lie draws an almost 
\ uncannily true picture of the life 
| he leads “ '1 lie plain man on a 
f plain day wakes up, slowly or 
4 quicklx according to Ins tem- 
f perament, and gleets the day 
^ 111 a mental pnsluic wimli might 
^ be evpicssed 111 words * i) 

1 ore] 1 Another day 1 \\ hat a 

gntul 1 ' ” “ \I1 means and no 

| end ’ is how Mr Bdiuett cliai- 
1 actensts the aveiage man’s life 
The men who are happy in the 
liours of business arc few The 
whole attitude of the axerage 
plain man to business implies tl 



frontispiece to The Isaak Walton 
I Complest Angler (By Jacob Huyainan) 
(Fouhs). 



it it is a nui «aiicc ( 
scarcc'lv mitigated 
Ills Jiomc doc's not 
bring him peace 
'I hi shadow of tlu 
next il.ix is alxxaxs 
UJH 

»t slax up late 

•ai of 1111 pan mg 
his igour lor the 
moi ex , and even 
wilt lie g e l s to 
bed he carries with 
him ten million 
prcocc upations 
Having diagnosed 
the disease, Mr 
Bennett proceeds to 
tell the patient some 
plain truths lie 
tells the plain man 
to ask himself a 
fundamental ques- 
tion in some such 
farmasthe following * 


“ r am now this morning engaged 111 something rather 
tijcsoim What do I stand to gain bv' it tlus evening, 
to-morrow, this week, next week ? " In order to return 
.1 satisfactory answer, Mr Bennett insists on a thorough, 
honest self-examination I his knowledge of erne’s self, he 
observes, is about as dilucult to aicpurc as a knowledge of 
Chinese First, our plain m 

hitn and what bores him " Kxeryliocly has, or has had, a 
set ret desire, a hidden leaning ” For a most amusingly 
comprehensive omnium gatherum of interests which it 1$ 
possible for a man to hax e, wc suggest a careful reading of 
page 55, beginning with gardening and concluding with 
" even golf " When our plain man has dist ox ered a tong- 
forgotten enthusiasm he is to give it a c hancc of re- 
tail tivalmg him " He must be ready to treat his hobby 
somewhat as though iL were a woman desired —with 
splendid and uncalc ulating generosity'," for a hobby 
demands real sacrifice 

Mr Bennett entitles his last chapter "In Her Place,” 
and perhaps the plain man’s wife as conceived by Mr 
Bennett will rather astonish the plain husband w*ho reads 
the book, unless he is getting on in years . for Mrs Omicron 
is a Victorian. Nevertheless, there is no harm m being 
told again very plainly that the true secret of domestic 
happiness is sympathy. 
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CHANTILLY IN HISTORY 
AND ART 

(Mi 


SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY 
EMBROIDERIES. 


U\ I 01 isl I hi mi 1 
1 l III 1 tf 1I1011 Til th 
(Mini u 1 


f 

I 1 t 


1 hi mi 1 ) With 
1 i\ 11 is 1 t 


1 \ M\i 1 ! ill 1 11 I [ If W1U1 

ml / < ! lie r IllutiiLi 11 i> IkI net 
V <( ) 


■ I « 
(I 


Must \isitcirs t » 1 ms itj.ii 1 < hiutilh 
wIilk tli 1 lets lit laid uuL 
visit it 1 thi\ m it it it 
ill hi tn 01 1 tli l tw 
tilings littinj. mil Ii 
at smiilh Irt i I w 111 1 
Hut 1 1 Its it J 1 t 1 111 

< Ii uitilh In 1 (hit 111 
win Ji 1 it I nl\ I tin 

II 11 ii Ik 1 Lit \ hul 1 1 

uni |iii In 1 nt il it U 1 I 

III I Is lit 1 111 tl 

Must ( I 
lint 1 ill II 
km I n 1 1 11 
will ill 1 

in ilt 1 It 1 
with tl tl 

lu lit 1 1 I 11 

h uid 111 \ hum 
(llWll I lilt » tw 1 
lirst (iimiuif. 11 

tin lust u 1 * liuililh 

1m 1 (lit 1 1 1 1 with tli 
Musu ( omit 1 I tli lit 1 
bistoi v nul lit) it lti 
ism the in h 1 lint 
qmhliis ol Ii 1111 in ti n 

11 1 liitlpn nt ili tt n will 
il w th oitlmii\ mil tin 
it suU is 1 1 1 k 1 i 1 \tep 
1 1 mil mtfi st Hit Hu 
•iituns tt wh h Hint 
lit m 11 11 u su ill \ lii h t 
mmlnr lit ilihmiteh 
in 1 bt mtitull ] 1 lilted 


IS tin pi 1 L 



\\t 11 mile thm pit isllI to welcome 

pt 11 S 1 \ f 

| de(,mt 
w nk 
nnpl rs 


l 

I mud PI it* s* 1 ' 

II nun (fiotlli 

V 

1 ntw uid les 4 ' 
liti 11 tt th 
tnd 1 it t 1 1 stingP 
I he (h mil oj 3 
1 III mil 11 


11 



,1 


r» m The Charm of Edinburgh 
(( httt Hindu) 


Old Edinburgh prom 
Wavbrlbv Bridob 


III lk IpJ ( ll t » II Ull 

iTitnpi in in 1 hist nt il 11 1 
irlisti 1 hum 111 silt Ii s 
Iht t 11 lu 1 * \ imph so) 

ddieilth it] 1 1 U 1 1 1 in tin 1 
\ limit we sill 111 tind in 
il] li tht t liumu 1 Is or* 
\« ist tli 1 1 1 \ 111 min il uuf 5 
it li 1 »u t lion hts II 

till! will dt I Ltl\ LTI 

(llllt tit til I IIlL" 

in 1 w nit 11 w 1 j.ui 1 ill 
il ui il 1 1 led* 

111(1 til till pi IS wilt* 

111 uiil\ 111 th nil ol ^ 
st 1 it s t I lint s ol t \qiu lti I\ - T 
ml 111 tut lit h woi kt dj 
]) lilt 111 I itt 1 til t 
the it LUis 111 cii stitt k 
1 11 nit. 1 l>\ tm\ tin^i is willi 
1 \kw to Ule ill 11 kill,*, o, 
tilt i mnl\ Ijirii 111 1 lie 
yi its Jin woik 111 l] 1 tht 
smipltis th lI hut lx li 
t< ndt ilv ]»ioinll\ 1 ui d tor] 
uitl liiudtd down to tl 
pit sent m 1 ition is ht nr 
hilly cvuutid md whe 
out ttmsideis the youth < 
tht woiktis mil iht tun 
ness of the nnvas 01 hnei 
tin lcsult is cil mo 
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(pathetic borne of the 
Inscriptions, too, would 
l be [entirely pathetic it 
f they were not patheti- 
cally humorous as, for 
instance 

4 * \ml now mv soul 
anothei v oar 
Of tins short life is 
paM 

1 cannot long continue 1 
here 

And this max lx* nn 
last ’* 

Ihe gra\ r 1 mbroidi n r 
of these lines was aged 
seven 

Wc have but little 
space to spt.ik of the 
tapestrv embi oidt 1 v 
•discussed in Lius volume 
but Mr finish's writing 
on the subject is lull 
r of first-hand know letlgi , 

. and this .idded to .1 
d el 1 glit till s l \ 1 < o I 
! cxpiession mil m.ig- 
lli li i. v 11 t 1 \ 1 c pi 11- 

^ dined examples make Ins 








; ^pfc*** X 

' l '%# 

„ %*£ *■ **- - 






m 


iKfe&yp 


J rttm Edinburgh Revisited 

( Hid^wti k 1 Jtu kwh) 

book a \ditibh liitis 


EDINBURGH REVISITED 

f?v 1 \mi s Hum With S 1*1 itt 

\ till I » \t ll\ II V\sl II 111 Kill M 

i | .ia ksou ) 


unl <0 lllu-liation ■. 
*>s ml ('snlgwick 




i »in ol llu most 1 hainung lniok 011 1 eliulmi gh publish! d 


Edinburgh prom Calton Hill. 


111 ut cut \<ais was " laliiibmgh Revisited,” in which 
Mi James limic ga\i voice, to “ the impulsions and 
opinions (oinicd clui mg a msj! to I dinbmgli in mjio 
atlir a long sta\ 111 the South ’* ami the pic sent 
alluctivc voluiiK is .l it vised edition of llial book, 
which, although Jt is 1 lie\ipi 1 it was published ouginallv 
in .1 verv elalnirate* m.iimei contains an addilunial 
chaplet 1 in I all tin lim ongiual lllustiations of Mr 
llanslip Mitdici, who has not often done bcllei work 
til til In ic 



Prom Charles Cornier His Life and Works 
. (Lans). 


M From Conder'b Houaa - 

(In the jHMHcbaiou of Mn, Richard Raphael j 
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Fri)«J|The China Collector 
(Jell fun*). 


Naktqarw 

Uilinritc iMiirkr nf fiamti (1 
(imirk t*l l 1 nntifl < \vllli 

aiul m^rt* sin l)n '»4 

\ iut(.am fsmtK linpn ssi if 
i riis<il vroll 1 punted with 


THE CHINA COLLECTOR. 

By H \\ ili 1 am I vw 1 k. With 1 

(Hcihcrl Jenkins, Ltd ) 


Among the 
written Iry ihn 



From More about " Firing Glass.- 
CoUeebna Masonic Drink- 
ins Glass. 

(Stanley Paul). 


oks, 'xpens ul 

irs foi china collectors and wnuld- 

lw ilnn.i < ollei lors. 

Mi lew ci’s \ol nine 
will take its place 
as a practical help 
a 11 cl a sensible 
cncou ragem cn t We 
probably all know 
the book which we 
take lip with a light- 
hearted enthusiasm 
ami lay down w r ith 
a groan, 1 m I ked by 
the amount of know - 
ledge and money 
nee css ary to us 
before we can begin 
our quest as col- 
lee tors Mr 1 ewer 
instead of balking 
us, encourages us , 
trained enthusiasm 
is, lie says, the one 
thing needful - and 
he proceeds to train 


us The china he writes of is old English porcelain, 
and he pays his readers the compliment of taking for 
granted the fact that they are serious m their search for 
help and anxious to learn the essentials of the study of 
Ceramics After a general chapter on china collecting, 
the author gives detailed chapters on the factories of the 
period which produced the treasures named 11 Old English/ 1 
a period w T hich t after all, stretches only from about 1750 to 
1820 There were nearly a score of these lactones, and 
this volume includes some beautiful illustrations, specially 
helpful because they represent the more general rather 
than the more elaborate pieces of porcelain. In 
addition to these extremely good reprodur lions, there 
'arc about hvo dozen plates gi\mg authentic marks and 
signatures 


ENGLISH 

DOMESTIC CLOCKS. 

Hv Hi inn nr Ci s< insky mkI Mm com It Wlhster Illus- 
trated fioni Drawings and Photographs by tho Author. 
(Kentledge ) 

'lhis handsome \olume continues or supplements an 
earlier woik on " 1 ngbsli hurnilurc of the hightccnth 
tent 111 v ” l>3 the same authois in winch 1 links wcic neces- 
sanh dealt w ith as only one of many del ails that belonged to 
the subject 'J hi y required a book to the i«sc*l\ es, anil Messrs 
Cescuisky and Webster lia\c here traced the tlotk fashions 
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that have coma Into ^ogue and sometimes gone 
and come again fromNi665 to the present day, 
and have done so in an entirely interesting and 
instructive way. They wnte of the problem 
of the measurement of time , the law of the 
pendulum ; the regulation and mecliamsm of 
docks ; and enter into details of design — a 

history of the old 
long-casc clock 
from its rise to 
its decline, and 
the introduction 
of the Chippcn- 
dalc and ShcraLon 
ilock cases, and 
«in equally ample 
record of bracket 
clocks, .ind of 
mural and cartel 
clocks H is «i 
very ably-wiitten 
well-informed 
hook, that appeals 
to craftsman, 
dealer and tol- 
lectoi alike, and 
will unqiestioi- 
ably take its place 
as the standard 
work on its subjet t 




THE 

WESTERN 

REBELLION 


ntislnne to The Western Rebellion 
of 1549 

{Smithy / Ulif) 


The Badge of thb 
Five Wounds. 



OF 1549 

Hv Francks 
ItosE-lKf 
\\ it li (> Illus- 
trations 
nt 1 (Smith, 
Hitler ) 



Joseph Knibb, London 

Month striking clock Skeleton dial mm 
minutes numbered Case of oak veneered 
with laburnum banded with olive wood, 
and Inlaid with marquotcrle In oval and 
circular panels. In the paasemloo of D 
A F Wetbnfield, Esq A ft. S ins. Ugh 
to In dial Date about 1680 
From English Domestic Clocks 
{RoutU dge) 


\ l t h c 
time of thi 
Kefurma 
hon t li c 
whole of 
K n g l a n cl 
rose up 

against 1 lit 
chan g c * 
brought 
about bv 
King IIeni\ 
V 1 1 T — a 
fait which, 
as the an- 
thoi point" 
out, is not 
general I > 
realised - 
and mail y 
prom in ent 
men lost 
their In 
for tin 
tonai tty of 
the 11 old " 


faith It is with these various rebellions, 
and particularly with that of the West, 
that Miss Rose-Troup deals The author 
shows a deep knowledge of her subject, 
and, while her book will appeal more 
strongly to the student than to the general 
reader, it is one which fully deserves to 
be read, if only for its lucid style and 
the elaborately-detailed description of an 
e piso de of history which has not yet been 
exploited as it deserves 
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Frt t Byzantine and Romanesque Architectn 
(Cambridge University Press) 
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X r » i« AiiLu.nl Ait and Ritual The Apollo 

{Home University Belvedere 

Libtaiy> 

(II /./ rill 1 \ »i 1P1 ) 


ANCIENT ART AND RITUAL 

H\ 1 1 Hamkisun l'- (Willi mi \m > 


Assiiiidh I Ins must Ik 011c ol tin most learned ImoK* 
of 11k “ Home l iiiMisit\ 1 ibi.ux " Not lli.it llu I 1 1 c nt c < 
mil lion ss sets out to fnghUn tin kmki.i 1 n.nlcr lmt be- 
cause t Ik IhioIv Items with tlic Jesuits of tin will k 1 
learning of Miss ILmison W« ma\ cUsmiIk it as .1 plea 
foi a iist.itcniMit of llu questions mu loiinduig the meaning 
of ait f and tin Jistitinunl has lo In made in turns oj 



l'roiH Arthur Rackham's 
Book of Pictures 


1 itti.il Ritual is a budge be- 
tween lilt and ait, and tills 
budge all 1111 11 haw to cross 
bo, it then bi ditluultns in 
(•it e*k .11 1 or ni u.il, if is well to 
1 111 11 to 1 gxpliau il I gvptiaii 
will 110I m.iki list If t It ai , t lit 11 
wt iiiiisI 1 urn to savages, for 
ex mx hum ol 1 n 1l1s.1L ion 
ntms light on of In 1 s \ 
most lntMtsiing It .it 111 1 ol this 
Jit t It xolimii is (lit xx i\ in 
xx huh motif 111 m tins art 1 0111 
JMittl mil t tin 1 1 as! t d with 
am it nt f senile tulles lalhti dis- 
loiut 1 liuglx f and it is n flesh- 
ing to inid a plea foi a 
11 if>ioiighl\ modem ait wlucli 
is lo look al lilt not <ml\ 
slo.ithlx, but .it tirsl hind, and 
with mopliinislu autle xploring 
ext and noxx the 1 utuiisls 
111-1 v 1 omit tin Hk suppo It ol 
tin in h 1 ol »gia W t mu t ad I 
1 won! of enngia illation lo 
J *1 oft s .01 (iilbtrt V irrax and 
his 1 i-iditois on the < a c ami 
soiuitl j idgnuiil show 1 no le s 

11 tlu 11 eli uec of subject » lor 
tins adnii able senes than j 1 
tlic authors 1 ia* tied with 


{Uetnenunni) them. 


VIE DE BOH&ME 

A Patch of Romantic Pans Hj Ori o W11 1 iams illus- 
trated 1 ss net (Martin Seeker ) 

I his book b\ Mr Orlo Williams is quite a good one upon 
a xeix fascinating subject From it the uninitiated, alike 
thiough the extelhnl pictures of a past age ol Parisian life 
mil of dead Parisian celebrities and by means of tlic 
nillioi s s\ input lu tie and intelligent text, will gain at least 
some ide.i of xxh.it llolienii inisin xvas and is II ecitainly 



/ i.ii// Ancient Art and Ritual Frieze of the 

(11 illtiuhy < \ u 1 iti ) Parthenon 

js not and xxns not 1 pose, but a limit 01 less definite 
(vpiissinu ol a meul ilitx and exui spmi loving and 
k noxx mg Pans us wc do xxe haw rtad tin book xvilh 
pailuukir mteicsl and phasure 1 hi mtiodiu lion i*-, we 
t onti s,, soiucxvh it ' weight \ " . but xvhc 11 Mi Williams 
gtls to hi 1 11 - subject, which is prat luallv the Paris of the 
middle hall ol tin last ceiitur\, lit shoxvs that lie lias studied 
il. and m islcied il . xxilh a thoroughness wlm h is often 
Jat king 111 xvntMs upon this ptnod Mr Willi mis has, 
liowtxci, little patiMKc xxiUi the modem Ikilu tiii.111 of 
Pans who is a Italic niiau, hi apptais to 1 1 nn k Im cause lie 
wishes to itlopl a code of lax morals ralhei 111. in btt.iusc 
lie pfis,scsses llu aitisin leuipci anient wlut li distinguished 
Ins forerunni is of old lhc tiue Italienu.iiiism, Mr 
Williams asseils aiul insists, came to .111 end xxilh Louis 
Pluhj All max 110I agiee with him .is lo the precise 
d.ili , but few xx ill dispute that the ' spirit " has evaporated 
duntig tin last txvo dttades J or tnnsilxts xxe think it 
lug.m cailni 1 li in Mi Williams appeals pnji.ued lo admit, 
and ended latu buiclv Rousseau ffoi example) w«is a 
llohcimau il e\ei one existed * ^n.tl toming down past 
I ouis Philippe and his age, wh.it about Vci lame, Rimbaud, 



Front tc to Atta Troll (i tdgwick tV Jackson) 
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From Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydm Quatrain LXXIV " Ah Mcon of my 

[ Methuen ) Delight who nnowbt no wane. 


BOHEMIAN DAYS IN FLEET STREET 

By A Joi RNAI 1 ST 10s Gfl (John 1 -oily.) 

lh.it there .lie 110 il.i>s like tin old dayv- that there 
something mean, cheap, and fl.it alxuit to-day- is a c 
lamihaiiscd foi liiiiii.uiitx down I he ages 
The "Journalist" who is tin anoiivinous 
author ol " Bolu mum l>ays in Meet Street " 
is evidently s « tuiivinccd of this that, after 
reading 1 'lulip f .lblis* * Street of Advt iiture," 
he sat down and turned out this entertaining 
codec tinn of rennnisc < m cs just to show w hat 
a vastly superior place Meet Street was in 
his time to the somewhat sober, nervi- 
wrecking distrut il has been portrayed 
to-day Perhaps the concentration ol the 
nevvspapci work! into .1 few powerful hands 
has done something to eliminate the striking 
characters who haunt ed the street fion. 1870 
to 1800 — the period ot which the author 
writes 'Jhc book is iiu<iiii stionably the 
best collection ot gossip about newspaper 
mtii that has appeared for many a day 
'J he author's tirst real journalistic position 
was obtained by an introduction to Hairison 
Ainsworth, whom he paints as a cheerful, 
benevolent old gentleman with a very clear 
eye for the " main chance " He had 
acquired a magazine sonic time before, and, 
finding that its circulation did not come up 
to his expectations, he had resold it to a 


relative— a cousin of his own. 
It was on this short-lived 
paper, of which the author 
writes most amusingly, that 
he had his early training It la 
impossible to give even an 
idea of the book, but his stories 
deal with everybody worth 
knowing, from Carlisle to Pigott 
the forger, from William Morris 
to " Jimmy " Davis Regard- 
ing " Jimmy " Davis — who first 
made his name as a solicitor, 
then established a reputation 
by his papers. The Hats and The 
Pkomtx, as one of the bitterest 
writers of our time, and 
finally ended his days as the 
author of a whole senes of 
amazingly successful musical 
comedies — the author makes a 
curious mistake He declares 
that Davis, after libelling Lord 
Durham, lied the country to 
avoid the results of the action 
brought against him As a mat- 
ter of fact, " Jimmy " went to 
prison gaily, and came out none 
the win sc for his experience. 

One of his best stones is 
about Father Hcaly, of Bray, 
who, dining one night at a 
house m London, found lumsclf 
at the table with an Anghcan 
bishop, whose air of easy con- 
dest ension was almost more 
tlian the witty Irishman could 
stand He bided his time, and 
at last the bishop ga\ e lum his 
opportunity *' I have lived 
sixty years m this wicked 
world," he rxclaimcd, " and I 
have never yet been able to 
see tbo difference between a 
good Catholic and a good Pro- 
testant ” " Faith, me lord," 

answered Ilcaly, ">ou won't 
be sixty seconds in the next 
before you’ll know all about it " 
Me gives us a most illuminating glimpse of George 
Morrow', who, lie says, firmly believed that he had personally 
experienced all the wildest transactions described m his 
" 1 libit, in Spain " In a country mn Borrow pointed to a man 
sitting bv lumsclf m a nd said m a stage whisper. 




" That man 1b a murderer. Finish 
your swipes. I’ll tell you all about 
him when we get out.” Borrow was 
as good as his word, and detailed 
graphically the horrible crime the 
man had committed and the means 
by which ho had managed to 
escape justice The author, out of 
curiosity, visited the inn the next 
day, to learn that the man in 
question was a simple. God-fearing, 
hard-working carter, against whose 
good reputation never a word had 
been uttered until George Borrow 
selected him as a peg on which 
to hang one of his lund fancies 
The author knows his subject 
thoroughly, and this is distinctly a 
book that everybody will enjoy 
reading, whether they are connected 
with the street of adventure or not 


A LEISURELY 
TOUR 

IN ENGLAND. 

By James John IIissey ios net 
* (Macmillan ) 

The word " leisurely ” suggests 
anything but .1 motor- car , and it 
is evident that, though Mr H issey 
travelled at ease, he has none of 
the characteristics which have made 
motorists the " Enemies of V,he 
People ” On the contrary. In* 
reveals the very genius of the tiue 
wanderer , careless of his destination, 
ready at every step to linger or turn 
aside by the way, indifferent alike 
to s x .fed or the guide-book • ' My 
only care was, .is far as possible, 
to find fresh roads to explore and 
taverns new wherein to take my 
ease ” He avoided big towns, 
popular beauty-spots, and busy 
thoroughfares , thereby securing 
the real charm of travel, the un- 
expected adventure Seldom deter- 
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Jfealm nxv , *, 5. 



From A Sea Anthology “ From thb nip abvoo 

(Gay 6 * Hancock). Rolls thb black wind-vbx'd band ■ 

And bvbrv juttino pbak that drivbb 

IT BAON 

RB-BOHOBB WITH THB ROAR.- 


mining at dawn where that night should 
be spent, or bv what paths he should nde 
during the day, he "trusted uliolely to the 
fortune of the road, letting, so to say, the 
good things come to luin , lie did not go in 
search of the n f# 

Mr H isscy quotes, with approval, the old 
saving that “ The lane is a work of genius, 
the highway that of the engineer ” , and, 
being ttic master and not the sla\e of his 
car, he fearlessly explored so-called " bad 
roads,” 111 pursuit of a wluni, at the dictation 
of a sign- post, on the hint of a confiding way- 
farer It is, indeed, the traveller without 
responsibility v ho finds the treasure trove , 
and such methods enable our author to hunt 
out many an old manor-house of rare beauty 
and priceless historical associations He has 
an eye for the quaint outline, the true charm of 
old-world lincss, the haunt of legend He 
loves old inns and hidden churches , he has 
the instinct for extracting curious informa- 
tion It would be hard to say whether he 
and his readers will value most what he has. 
seen or heard . 
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Perhaps the most interesting items of Mr Ifisscy’s 
personally-acquired c hurt h lore, arc the "small 
doorway oil the north side of churches to let the 
Devil out when a child was baptised," kept open 
for the purpose , the old punter’s bill, " 7 a mend- 
ing the commandments, altering the Belief, and making 
a new lord* Pravn £t 10s ” , the epitaph, “ a 
virtuous woman is s s to her husband " , and the 
tow* r In hevod to bi 1 11 have built “ by the life -s i\ ings 
of two servants, a butler and .1 dairy-maul " 

A re ward ot Iwnilv pounds for " dragging the A mg 
otti of bed on J aster Monday ” opens a fast mating 
vista of possibili tn*s lor the placi’-huntei llu obscr 
Vdtmn tint 'ants au throwing up then tm\ hc.ips 
on the bowlmg-gieen " is .in 1u1f.11111l1.11 sign of good 
weather and there is iuu< h p igan philosophy 111 the 
" rule of life " .iltiibutcd to miners 

" lh u all, lit all, s.i\ nought, 

1 at will, drink will, ami tan iinuglil , 

If thou du-il cmj'lil fur nought 
Du it lor tin si If " 

Such are but a few out of in lux di light fill, md 
unespei led disi ox cries of tin c mint 1 x side* Mi 
Ilibhcx Ins iiuthu gixen us minx pigis of atti.u 
live (It si upturn —of stenerx , an hilt c tint, and people 
He is equallx pcrsinsixe .md inteicsting as .lii 
obserxer nr nwoutuir lie nexcr wcaucs b\ ornate 
langu ige or idle superlatives His tour should eriln e 
m my bom tin beiUn tr.u k in then turn to eilio 
his praises ol (pint pithw.ivs, I iiglish landscapes, 
ancient buildings, and roadside inns - like that 
immoitabsed b\ Ashton-Stm v . 

" ’lis a Imelx -tuned, picturesque, siuislimx place 
KeralJing a dun 11 old .tones, 

With a ran, Drill ill, good natui d, mddx liucd fau., 
buggf -.ting old wine and old lories 
Ah I maiix’s the magnum of ran crusted pnit. 

Of vintage no one could »r\ lie on, 
lias been drunk h\ gnu I men of tin old fashioiie 1 sort 
At the I urn 1 


• The Crescent Moon The Home 

(1 min ,1 .Iruiing l»v Nan 
(|1\ K iluiii.lriu.iUi IiiKoiC, j«!»l puWtolii.il l»\ Mi^nfs Mam 


THE TRADE OF THE WORLD. 

Hx J xmi *■ "«* (thapr 

A Hall ) 

Holdlx planned and bnlliantl\ executed, this American 
survey of the prmup«i] commercial forces m modem 
c ivihsation deserves wide and deep attention in our 
c cuinl 1 y l’or it gives 11s an outside view of sonic of the 
t luc f problems 111 0111 own industrial expansion We 
arc treated, along with C.erinaiix , J* ranee, other Kuro- 
pean nations, and Japan as competitors in trade and 
finance against the United Stales " Dritain has bled 
lie 1 self too freely, and her heart now shows some signs 
of weakness," saj s our Amenc an critic ’ Dut it 

is to the Jintisli nation, to its world-wide and broad- 
cast sowing of right-thin king men and women that the 
world owes its piogicss in the last two centuries " In 
lus opinion, it is with Gennanv that the advantage now 
lies in the struggle for the trade of the world The 
United Slates is only preparing foi the silent, bloodless 
fight for industrial dominion liussia looms in the back- 
ground, one of the grand factors in the future economic 
battle France has already been hopelessly beaten by 
(riTinany, and England, though strong in finance, is 
going the way of trance in the struggle for foreign 
markets Canada, our American authority is confident, 
will become an economic province of the United States, 
and the Dritish Umpire will probably fall to pieces, 
the industrial power of Japan does not trouble Mr. 
Whelpley as it does many of his countrymen , he says 
that the Japanese worker is so slow and inefficient that 
he can never compete with the men of the white races. 



V- 
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ALL MEN ARE GHOSTS. 

By L. P Jacks. 58 net. (Williams 

ft Norgate.) 

We all remember Grant Allen’s 
history of the Reverend John Crecdy 
as one of the world's remarkable short 
stones. Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin ? This was the text upon 
which Grant Allen wrote a com- 
mentary informed by all his know- 
ledge of sociology and philosophy . 
and then artfully disguising his tract 
m the form of a. magazine short story 
lie wilfully deceived many guileless 
persons into reading it for the sake 
of pure amusement, and they never 
suspected it had any ether design 
The clover book before us now is 
suitably pro fat ed by a quotation 
from Vaiiglifin, “ Some strange 
thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
and into glory peep " Tint Mr Jacks 
following upon the lilies of (>rant 
Allen, has not quite the same gift of 
deception , for the most casual reader 
will sec there is more in these pages 
than meets the eye, and that the 
author intends you shall pause to 
think what the " some t lung " is he 
wishes to imply and not to say “ Is 
the world one or many > — fated or 
free ? — material or spiritual > " — “ On 
such trifling notions Mr Jacks writes 
you a short story, and this book is 
a collection of these stones '1 hey 

often contain a good deal of ironic 
suggestion I11 the story about farmer 
Jeremy and his Ways, for instance, 
where you arc led into a discussion of 
Primitive Religion, you will meet with 
irony of a sufficiently appalling nature 
But we must not be understood, m 
saying this, to refer to 1 * armor Jert my ’s 
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From Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam Quatrain LXXIVi "Ah, Moon op mv 

{liodder Stoughton) Deuqht who know*st no wank . 


contention that " the land likes to be high-rented," though 
we imagine many a simple Pantheist sitting down to enjoy 
Mr Jack's stories inay object to such a conclusion, and con- 
sider that that is 1 arrying the thing a little too far, perhaps. 



PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN 
SPIRITUALISM 

By 111 Ki.WAKLi t \uuim.ion "With ajl Illustr.it 101 IS 
7 s <k 1 net (Laurie ) 


Mr If ere ward Carrington is a convinced believer in 
spiritualism and a well-known authontv upon the subject 
This attractive 1 olh t turn of some of the most striking exper- 
iences which have befallen him is therefore assured of its 
audience, and we have nc> doubt whatever that they will lie 
deeply interested m the remarkable collection presented 
between the covers 01 this book As wc have said, Mr 
Carrington s attitude towards his subject is one of belief 
and sympathy, but it must not be imagined that he 


is not a skilled detector of 
fraud He is — one of his prin- 
cipal duties, m fact, as a 
psychic al researc her, has been 
to t xpose liauduleiit mediums 
There are some cases, however, 
which he believes admit of no 
material explanation, and the 
most important of these is 
that of the famous kusapia 
Palladino The second half of 
this book is devoted to tliat 
medium's American stances, 
while the first half is mostly a 
record of the frauds practised 
by other mediums The volume 
is fully illustrated and is one 
that is well worth reading 



Thk Watkr Sbllkr 

I rum tki paper jacket of All 
Men ore Ghosts 
(H ill tarns Norgate)* 
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Front impure to The Jackdaw 
of Rheims 


and ammunition without a thought, they would have 
had a comparatively easy time of it. But as it was, 
their stores began to give out and they had to turn; 
aside to Diamantino to replenish their supplies. Had 
they held on straight for Manaos, as he had planned, they 
would all have perished m the bush 

The whole of the opening volume is concerned with 
this first part of the undertaking In it we are introduced 
into the most savage, untrodden part of Central Brasil. 
It must be owned that pictorially we get a shock of dis- 
illusionment Instead of being a land of vast, teeming 
forests, of innumerable birds and butterflies, of hordes of 
Indians, it is a flatfish and nearly deserted land of pampas 
and swelling plains Mr Savage-Landor was chiefly im- 
pressed by its immense possibilities for the grazing of 
countless herds It is such land that, m his opinion, will 
help to make Brazil the greatest country of the future 
But in the second part of the story, the journey in canoe 
down the River Annos, we are introduced into country 
more closely resembling the tropical Brazil of travellers' 
tales This episode opened auspiciously (the volatile 
Brazilians being delighted to exchange the saddle for the 
paddle), but it ended with a disastrous senes of accidents. 
They again began to run frightfully short of food, the 
men de\ eloped an ominous state of incipient mutiny, and 
more than once the rapids nearly ended the lives of all. 
Hut Mr Savage-Landor, with Ins cat-like energy, with his 
resource and courage, brought the cruise to what one may 
call “ a successful termination " At any rate, if he lost 
almost everything else he saved Ins life, his photographs, 
and the lives of ins followers It is a fine chapter m the 
history of dogged perseverance 

Part tlirce. his two journeys through the dark horrors of 
the forest with two followers (the rest temporarily left 
behind), where they were actually sixteen days without 
food, is by far the most terrible section of the book The 


(Gav Hancock) 

ACROSS UNKNOWN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

By A Hi nr\ SAVAcr-T i \\ it It 2 Maps, S( ol 

Plates, and joo Ilhistr from Photographs h 

Aulhor 2 VoN 30s (1 fodder A: Stuughto 

111 these two magnificent volumes Mr 1 ando 

has given us a full, vivid, and startling account of 
his recent wanderings m the wildest parts of Brazil, 
and across South America to the Peruvian Andes 
His narrative is one of extraordinary difficulties 
successfully encountered The vile cowardice and 
cupidity of his followers ^tlic very dregs of Brazilian 
prisons, for the most part), the attacks of fever, the 
•evils of starvation and fatigue, «md all the mysterious 
•dangers of the forest, made Ins undertaking 011c of 
-almost superhuman <ffort The value Brazilians put 
upon it may lie gauged by the fact that the Congress 
voted him b\ ocx» 111 recognition of Ins great ser\ ices 
The story r of his advent urcs can be divided into four 
parts The first *als with his arrival m Brazil 
•(January oth, 101 , of the arrangements for his ex- 

ploration, and of I plunge into the wilderness with 
•a handful of ruffians and an elaborate convoy' of stores 
•and scientific appar.it u In a purely human sense this 

is the most fj nating part of all Mr Savage-Lan- 
-dor's descript of the primitive Brazilians of the far- 
mland settlements is highly mstructiv c With one accord 
they seem to be idiotic, conceited, ignorant ruffians, 
whose chief pleasure m life appears to lie assassination, 
-and who are not merely unaLtractive but utterly lack- 
ing m any kind of virtue or good quality whatsoever 
No wonder they almost drove him into frenzies of 
irritation But he had resolved never to lose his 
temper (oh, wisest of men), and he never did In 
this part of his travels his hardships were often acute, 
trot never desperate Had it not been for the folly 
of his companions, who wasted their stores of food 



From The Open Reed [Word, Lock). 
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%tor y ofhpw, starving, covered with bites and sores, with 
■\ strength, and withont hope, the/ struggled on to 

* the river's brink and built a raft, and had the amazing good 
fortune to meet in mid-stream some friendly canoes full 
<of rubber collectors, resembles the incredible adventures 
4 of a Ballantyne or a Captain Marryat This is the crown 
of the whole book, a feat of daring and endurance that 
can seldom have been equalled m the astonishing annals 
> of adventure. But Mr Savage-Landor makes so light of 
it all in the simplicity of his realism that one has to rub 
one's eyes and read it all over again It is like a dreadful 
glimpse into the sombre heart of the wilderness 

At the close of this 
adventure Mr Savage- 
Landor suffered so 
severely from fever 
and prostration tliat 
it was not thought 
possible he could live 
But he not only re- 
covered but resolved 
to pursue to the 
bitter end the plan 
he had set himself — 
which was to cross 
over the Ancles and 
reach the I J a c 1 ft c 
Coast And this hi 1 
accomplished without 
any great hazard or 
discomfort After his 
other adventures Mr 
Savage - Landor may 
have thought so 
lightly of this deed 
that he did not think 
it worth while dwell 
mg oil too fully , but, 
however that may be, 
this section is one 
which we would gladly 
have seen expanded 
For in itself, it is a 
feat whi« li requires an 
uncommon amount of 
determination a 11 d 
grit The author of 
this article has pene- 
trated the Peruvian 
Andes to some small 
extent, but he lias 
never descended east- 
wards below 12,000 
feet, and he has heard 
quite sufficient of that 
journey to make him 
shudder 

Enough has been 
said to prove that Mr 
Savage-Landor has 
produced a singular 
and striking book It 
is written m a very decided manner, but in its egotism it is 
not bombastic. It is the narrative of a wonderfully assured 
man, of a man who knows his own mind, who is ignorant 
of'fear, and who has been touched to the very core of his 
being by the romance of adventure The style is direct 
and vigorous, though it is wanting in just those finer 
abodes which makes the travel-book a classic. Mr. 
Savage-Landor will never write an (< Arabia Deserta," 
or 11 A Naturalist on the Amazons." He has not 
the magic touch which can transform the grandeur 
of the forest into the printed page But his descriptions 
ore not lacking in sturdiness or observation. And, 
indeed, how could he fail to enliven the blood when 
he has unknown South America for his subject ? 
Imagine these ghoet-hke forests, as silent as the grave. 
And where the trees are so eaten into by termites 
gtnd so full of water, that they often fall down if you 
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lean against them? No wonder that savages have a 
horror of woods I 

The photographs that accompany Mr. Savage-Landor's 
text are very numerous, but somewhat disappointing. 
They add to our interest without exciting it unduly Of 
more value are the two maps. For they help materially 
to show us the course of Mr Savage-Landor's year-long 
wanderings , which, m the very nature of a book like this, 
are apt to be far from clear in the reader’s mind, Even 
more than pictures are maps an incentive to imaginative 
grasp of such a subject 

Richard Curle 


THE WORLD S 
ROMANCES 

Dante and Beatrice and Kilhugh and Oliven. is. net each. 

(Nelson ) 

If cheapness be a matter of comparison, then many of 
the cheapest editions of the classics, and other literature 
which flood the market to day, must be reckoned expen- 
sive when set against these two volumes of this re- 
markable new senes of “ The World's Romances " Messrs 
Nelson have always been the pioneers of the cheap book, 
but if this latest series of theirs fulfils the promise of 
these earliest volumes, they will, surely, justifiably claim to 
have broken all records in regard to value Bound in 
a large square shape m a strong, handsome binding, with 



/Vow* Arthur RackhanTs Book of Pictures ( Hctnemann ) Once upon a time. 
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From Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales 

( Warjie) 


DOVHR CASTLE. 


her son was a year 
old, " certain that 
it will help you to 
admire God’js 
Providence/' to lt 
is an [extremely 
interesting iccord 
of the life of a 
courageous, rever- 
ent, and unlucky 
woman, and Mrs 
Le Blond h.is done 
well m translating 
it, for it is a 
genuine contribu- 
tion to literature. 


CHRISTINA 

OF 

DENMARK, 
DUCHESS OF 
MILAN AND 
LORRAINE, 
1522-1590 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLOTTE 
AMALIE, PRINCESS OF ALDEN BURGH, 
1652-1732, 

Translated from the French ol the Original Manuscript, 
and Edited by Her Descendant, Mrs Auhkey le Dionu 
With 17 Illustrations 158 net (Nash ) 


By Julia Cartwright (Mrs Adv) With 22 Illustrations 
18s net. (Murray ) 

The life-story of Christina of Denmark, so ably told by 
Mrs Ady, is interesting to an English public for two reasons , 
first, because her portrait m the National Gallery is one 
of the most famous and most successful examples of the 


From tho point of view of the writer of this short note art of Holbein , and secondly, because she had an oppor- 

lt is a little trying to find that the publishers of this liook tumty of being numbered among the wives of Henry VIII. 

have been beforehand in making a rfisnmt of the interesting But though she was spared tins she experienced many other 

introduction with which Mrs Aubrey I.e lilond prefaces troubles " She lost her first husband/ 9 in the words of 

her translation of the autobiography of her ancestress the author, " at the end of eighteen months Her second 
This risumS t moreover, is printed on the paper cover of husband, Francis, Duke of Lorraine, died in 1545, leaving 

the book — the most conspicuous position — and it is almost her once more a widow at the age of twenty-three Her 

impossible to write a note on the book without paraphras- only son was tom from her arms while still a boy by a 

mg it. Still, it is necessary that the reader should have foreign invader, Henry 1 I„ and she herself was dnven 

some idea as to the identity and the personality of Charlotte into exile Seven years later she was deprived of the 

Am 61 ie, and wo shall therefore quote from the publisher’s regency of the Netherlands, just when the coveted prize 

note " Charlotte Amehe was a member of the family seemed witlnn her grasp, and the last days of her existence 

of de la Tnhnmlle . anil a granddaughter of Mane de were embittered by the greed and injustice of her cousin, 

la Tour d 'Auvergne (sister of the famous gcner.il Vicomlc Philip II/' There m brief is the tragic story of the 

do Turenne) She 
left France as a' 
girl owing to re-' 
lig.ous persecution 
and lived in Dcn- 
mark with her 
cousin the Queen 
Three Kmgs and 
numerous German 
Princes proposed 
to her, but she 
gave her hand to 
Anthony 1 , Count 
ol Aldenburgh " 

Six months after- 
wards her husband 
was poisoned at 
the instigation of 
the heir-presump- 
tive, a \ Ulain who 
later tried to rob 
Charlotte Amfilic's 
son of his inheri- 
tance Charlotte 
Am 61 ie, therefore, 
travelled to Vienna 
to seek the protec- 
tion of tlie Em- 
peror, and she 



started her auto- From Weatauuater Abbey 
biography when (SMbr). 


IHhnuvjVII.'. Cmaml (KxtwnoM. 
<Sr lLMiiao 
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original of Holbein's 
Duchess of Milan, 
a story which Mrs. 
Ady has clearly 
spared no pains to 
make as complete 
and authoritative 
as possible, and the 
result is a bio- 
graphy which de- 
serves to be m 
many hands this 
Christinas 


REMINIS- 
CENCES. 
SERMONS, 
AND CORRE 
SPONDENCE 


By Augusta E 
Stetson, CSI) 
With 10 Illustra- 
tions 21s net. 


(Putnam ) 


This is a very 
long " specialist ” 
book, of a kind 


which can hardlv 


\ 



From Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Hall 
of England and Wales 

{Warm r) 


.Fountains Abbey 


be expected to ap- 
peal to the general reading public m this < uunlry, although 
no doubt it will be found interesting and satisfying by people 
of the writer s way of thinking Mrs Stetson was the Poslor 
of the First Church of Christ (Scientist) in New York — an 
office to JirhiUi she was ordained m 1890, and from which 
she resigned in 1909 Her correspondence mostly lakes the 
form of encouraging letters to her supporters, and a con- 
siderable portion of the book is more or less polemical and 
apologetic As it is beyond our scope here to criticise it 
in detail, we can say no more than that it seems to us 
interesting and well put together 


adventure and education undertaken m the days before 
steam and electricity — to say nothing of photography, 
travel-books, and newspapers — had dispelled the elements 
of peril and surprise. Prom the chapter on " The Begin- 
nings of Travel for Culture/' which includes the pilgrimages 
at the close of the Middle Ages, the travels of scholars to 
distant centres of learning, and the errands of courtiers 
to acquire foreign tongues and new ideas of statecraft, we 
pass to the travel of the Elizabethan jHiriod, into which 
there entered a more scientific and military spirit, the 
educative influences being still borne in mind In a sue* 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. 

By Clare Howard 7s 6d net (John Lane ) 

This book 19 the outcome of a study, evidently pur- 
sued con amore, of Renaissance travel — the journeys for 


ceeding chapter the author describes a of reaction 

against travel m England, resulting in satires on the 
foreign airs and graces acquired by the Englishman abroad, 
and much resentment against the heretical op inio ns on 
religious and social questions imbibed by students and 
others from contact with the Continental min d The 



quickening of ani- 
mosity between 
Protestants and 
Catholics played also 
a part in this change 
of attitude, and, 
indeed, introduced 
some very real penis 
to the Englishman 
trained in Protes- 
tantism who ven- 
tured into Catholic 
countnes without a 
clear recognition of 
the necessity for 
extreme vigilance 
In the chapter on 
11 The Grand lour " 
we learn of the re- 
vival of the idea of 
developing personal 
culture by travel , 
but by that time 
considerations of 
fashion and "deport- 
ment " had grown 
up, and the " gov- 
ernor," or tutor, was 
regarded as an indis- 
pensable companion 
to the young man on 
tour. Then came 
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decadence — religion, scholarship, adven- 
ture, fashion, had enjoyed each their 
turn, and with the approach of our own 
prosaic days much of the dignity of 
travel departed With its twelve illus- 
trations from old pictures and engrav- 
ings, and its citations from travel 
documents of the past, the book is a 
welcome study of an attrai live phase 
of our social history 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

By W I I, oki ie 6s (Seeley, 

Service At ( o ) 

I his new edition of Mr Loftie's 
excellent book on Westminster Abbey 
is enhanced by the very fine illustra- 
tions of Mr Herbert Railton. The book 
is quite one of the best on the subject 
and deserves to rank with Messrs^ 
Woodruff's and Dank's " Memorials of 
Canterbury " There is nothing omitted 
which is of importance, and the reader 
will find here much information which 
he will seek in vam elsewhere. For 
example, the author takes the trouble 
to tell the reader why Westminster 
Abbey is called an abbey and St Paul's 
called a cathedral " St Paul’s is an 
establishment which consisted of secular 
canons whose business it was to main- 
tain Divine worship in the church under 
their charge Each of them had his 
estate to which he could retire at inter- 
vals , and there is reason to believe that 
before the twelfth century many of these 
canons were married men with families 
In an establishment like that of St 
Peter, at Westminster, on the other 
hand. Divine service was maintained by 
monks, and the church, instead of being 
tin first object for whuh th** establish- 
ment existed, was only a chapel of the 
monastery " 
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Fwm Scott's Last Expedition 
(Stmth, Utter) 


An 'Outlet Guoiu 1 Valley completely filled with < 
Lookinq up the Ferrar Oumier to the South-Wbet. 
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ANNALS OF A LANCASHIRE 

VILLAGE. 

My ti AH* Horning 3s 6d (Digby, 
LonR ) 

This little book is a collection of 
character sketches some humorous anil 
some sad, and all told with an under' 
standing and syinpat hy that make them 
alive Miss Doming has the gift of 
observation, and she is especially success- 
ful in putting on paper the many quaint 
and amusing savings of her village folk 
Though some may c all it small beer, the 
book is admirably successful in rendering 
the spirit and atmosphere of village life 
r in an age just past 


MOTOR WAYS IN LAKE- 
LAND. 

By George D Abraham 7s 6d net 

(Methuen ) 

Although we cannot claim, as Mr 
Abraham can, a lifelong knowledge of the 
Lake Country, wc have had the pleasure 
of wheeling our way along most of its 
roads, and we can fully endorse his claim 
that “hvery lake and every valley is 
worthy of exploration, and the roads are 
remarkably good, though sometimes there 
is a spice of adventure 111 their conquest ’* 
The adventure will, however, be more 
pleasing than risky to anyone who arms 
himself with the information here given 
The author makes a special feature of the 
hills and their gradients . and ends with a 
summary of routes and distances But 
before we come to the end of the volume, 
we are treated to other things than 





l*rom Scott's Last Expedition The Mouth os Dev Valley, showino the Commonwealth 

{Smith, Eld**). Glacier debouohino into it from the South 
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From The Land of the Bine Poppy Francis Garnisr Peak d4,oooX at thb head 

^Cambridge University Press ). of the Chun-tsung-ul 


type of Cumberland fell men, notes on mountain clim bing, 
and some very effective descriptions of the Lake District 
bccucry. We are also pleased to find that Mr Abraham 
has a tilt at tlic speed hend “ It is sacrilege to rush 
through such spots . Is it not a reflection upon motor- 
ing habits that a wayside halt at once suggests that some- 
flung be wrong (with one's car) ? " A particularly 

uselul and sane vol line of advice and information 

SPORT ANDi 
FOLK-LORE IN 
THE HIMALAYA 

By li. L llAUciiTON. 11- 

liuLiatiHl. us bd. nut 

(lulward Arnold ) 

*1 Ills handsome volume 
is far more readable than 
many of a similar kind 
we have come across 
l«or one tluug it is unpre- 
tentious in style, and for 
another the author has 
the gilt ol jotting down 
interesting and unusual 
facts and incidents In 
the hrst chapter entitled 
■' 1 ales of hair Kashmir M 
the author throws some 
light upon a point which 
must have puzzled man> , 
namely, the fact that 
thcie are two names for 
many of the places and 
other things in Kashmir 
This lias arisen very 
largely from the fact that 
tlic 44 bahib-Log 11 tailed 
to catch exactly the right, 
and native, pronunciation 
of certain words, and 
eventually the servants 
of the huropeans took 
their pronunciation fiorn 
their masters, and so the 
two names grew up side 
by side, oilen to the 
puzzlement of students 


of Indian History and Topography. The chapter “ Bits 
alxmt Bears ” is both amusing and interesting. The author 
remarks with reference to bears, " that the t amenes s or 
interest of the sport of bear shooting hes with the sports- 
m.m , if you go out on a twilight night m June, and play 
4 here we go round the mulberry bush * with a bear, or 
simply sit in or near the mulberry trees until he comes, 
and then blow his head off, 1 confess it is not very interesting 

or exciting/Zukor. Some- 
times ,f he goes on to say, 
“ you sit up all night, 
and perhaps a bear never 
comes , or if he does 
come you see but little 
and blaze oil at on in- 
distinct mass, which you 
may or may not hit." 
“ Some Pages from the 
life of a Bear ” is really 
a most interesting chapter 
well worth reading, and 
gives a vivid impression 
of the bear's life. Shoot- 
ing mountain sheep in the 
Himalayas must be even 
more exciting than 
chamois hunting in the 
Alps. A word of praise 
must be given to the 
excellent reproductions of 
interesting photographs 
which adorn the book; 
they arc not only well 
reproduced but well 
chosen, and illustrate the 
subject in every variety 
of aspect, adding no Uttie 
to the charm and gen ral 
interest of the volume 
There are some particu- 
larly good ones of scenes 
m the mountain ranges. 
There is an appendix 
containing information 
relating to gamelore, 
questions of licenses, 
routeB, etc , which will be 
useful to sportsmen. 



From A Naturalist in Western China Thb Lacquer-Varnish Trbr 
{ Mstkn * n). (Rhus Vbrnioifbrajl 
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JAPAN’S INHERITANCE 

The Country, its People, end their Destiny. 

By fc. Bruce Mitford, F.K G.S With 12 Maps and Plans 

ana 75 Illustrations from Photographs, zos. 6d net 

(Unwin ) 

This excellent .piece of work^by Dr Bruce Mitford is ( 
(or the most part, an essay in the science of geography, as 
newly , expounded. 

That is' to say that a 
study of the character- 
istics of the country 
affords data for a study 
of its inhabitants and 
for the reasons for its 
development along 
certain lines. The 
visions of dullness 
aroused by this state- 
ment may be banished 
immediately from the 
reader's iiund. Mr. 

Bruce Mitford has a 
sense of humour and he 
has travelled widely ui 
the lesser-known parts 
of Japan, where one 
may stall have curious 
and sometimes un- 
comfortable experi- 
ences. The later 
chapters of tnc book 
are devoted to a 
Btudy of Japanese 
society, religion, and 
government, and of 
her empire, and 
prospects for the 
future. Written from 
what is clearly a 
very wide and sympa- 
thetic knowledge 
of the Japanese 
nation and character, 

“Japan's Inheritance'' 
should do much to 
ftyplmn ft point Of 
view which few 
Europeans have 
troubled even to try 
to understand. The 
volume is fully and 
well illustrated. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF 
CUMBERLAND. 

His Early Life end Tunes. 1721.11748 

By J The Hon. Evan Charteris.] xssl 6d net. (Edward 
Arnold.) 

In the history of our country certain batUe-helds retain 
an imperishable place in our minds and memories. In 

England such names as 
Hasting s, Marstou 
Moor, Blenheim, hedge- 
moui, carry with them 
a^ Mistiuct impression 
hkc a colour, emphasis- 
ing eithci love ol 
country, love of_ long, 
love of glory, or Lhe 
bitter sorrow of ucieat* 
la Scotland that land 
ol| conflict, there is 110 
sadder name than Cul- 
loden. Around it songs 
are sung, verses made, 
tales still weaved — such 
an abundance ol 
romance and poetry os 
surely no battle cycr 
inspired before it has 
worked itseli into the 
national hie. it stands 
like a monument raised 
to sell-sacriiice , it has, 
oue tears, obliterated 
real issues in the 
gloinoui that has fallen 
across the years. 

Behind all the blood 
and smoke of lhe '45 
stands the sombre 
iigure of the Duke of 
Cumberland, reviled as 
" The Butcher , 11 because 
he acted with a harsh- 
ness unprecedented 
even in an age not as- 
sociated with leniency 
Mr Charteris, in his 
most admirable study 
of the life and times of 
Cumberland, does not 
set out to “ whitewash " 
his subject There is 
nothing sensational in 
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Front Reminiscences of a Sooth African Pioneer, Second Series 

( Unwiu ) 

the bonk C iimbcrland is just the methodical, coarse, con- 
scientious .iiid uiiattiuctKe man we belie\ed him to be 
true, Mr ( li.irtens has made an cftoil to piove how clevei 
and fascinating he Mas as a child, m just the same way as 
all biographers of royal jiersonages ha\ c done '1 hat he 
could speak various languages when other children are 
playing lude-aml seek is very similar to the anecdotes of 
his mal, Charles I'd ward Stuart, who, lor all his diligence, 
could not evin spell sinipli hnglish as an elderly man 
Such things ate better ignored '1 he main difficulty that 
confronted Mi ( harteris was Ihe herce antipathy to the 
Duke To paciiv this he set almiit making ( umbcrland a 
mm h-iujurccl and misiepiescnted person lie mentions 
lmn .is a general who commanded a greater number o( 
tioops than Wellington or Marllioroiigh, a crealnre of 


genial and 
sturdy tem- 
pera ni ent , 
and a politi- 
cal force to 
be consider- 
ed Let us 
take these 
points in 
their order 
omitting only 
the last, 
which Mr 
Chartens has 
not dealt with 
in this vol- 
ume 

Now to the 
ordinary per- 
son, and in 
military mat- 
ters most of 
iis are very 
ordinary per- 
sons indeed — 
the fame or 
obsc unty of 
.i commander 
rests upon 
his success or 
failure. For, 
after all, 
that is the 

practical (1 hough possibly unreasonable) test of a general. 
Jf he does not win, lus retreat, no matter how impressive, 
will leave the man in the street comparatively cold 
1 he Duke certainly was in lommand of very large bodies 
of men That lie was popular with them we gather 
from our author, who mentions with gratification that at 
( ulloden they shouted, " Now Billy for Flanders 1 M 
Jhi un ual siudy if hi impaigns one can only 

admire their high inis 

But grant lum lus jKipulanty (which, however, was not 
sufficient to keep his statue intact for very long), and 
certainly every bluff, rubicund, hard-living officer has won 
the admiration of lus men far more easily than sue h leaders 
as Wellington —allow that he was looked up to after 
C ulloden by troops more accustomed to running than 
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Thb Old Ox Waqoon. 



From Thirty Years m *••**»* At thb boot os thb Khabdohb Pam. 

[Arnold) (Prom a photograph Up Mr. G. Nihil) 
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From The Old Transport Road 

Ily StunVv I*orlal Hyatt, which Mr Melrose will publish in tlm Spring n( 1914 


lacing cold 
steel — but do 
not let ut pre- 
tend that the 
judgments of 
history are 
false and that 
Cumberland 
was a distin- 
guished tac- 
tician Ac- 
cording to 
Mr Char tens 
he nearly did 
tins, and he 
might have 
done that 
but the fact 
remains that 
the '45 affair 
was his soli- 
tary achiev e- 
ment, and 
those who 
care to stud} 
the conditions 
of the tno 
armies in that 
engagement, 
will realise 

that it would have been a wondrous piece 'd stupidity 
had the Duke not been, to quote Mr Chartens, " the 
hero of Cullodcn #f lie towered admittedly above such 
pantomime artists as Cope and Hawley, lie carried out his 
plans skilfully and methodically and with rigorous 
determination, but it is new to learn that he had more 
eminent qualities than we have hitherto supposed 
The truth of the matter is, that apart from Culloden and 
what it entailed, nobody has the smallest interest in the 
Duke of Cumberland In other words, had the Duke not 
fought at Culloden no one tn-day, including Mr Chartens, 
would have bothered two pins about him On tho Con- 
tinent they did not capture him because he was their best 
friend in wai — at home he w'as only exploited as a royal 
person gifted with a little more than mediocre intelligence 
No one in his senses lan deny that there were not gross 
atrocities after C ulloden Anyone who is familiar with 
the class of soldiery Cumberland imninanded would look 
for such behaviour It is also essential to remember the 
bitter hatred 
that the Kng- 
hsh had for 
the High- 
lander, a 
hatred that 
can be com- 
pared to the 
treatment of 
Red Indians 
by the Ameri- 
can Govern- 
ment Du t 
in defending 
the Duke Mr 
Charteris 
weakens lus 
case consider- 
ably by lay- 
ing stress on 
anecdotes 
and insignifi- 
cant evidence 
He replies, for 
instance, that 
the Jacobites 
were no bel- 
ter. Tlus is 
not true, 
but lor tho 


moment let 11s sup) nine it is What does it amount 
to ? Now, if the American Government had remarked 
in all gravity, 4 * We cut them to pieces liecause they 
skinned us," the statement would not have relieved 
them of an odious crime against humanity And Mr 
Chartens bases Jn« accusation on the most slender 
ground He quote* a letter, written by the Duke to New- 
castle, with reference to the affair at Clifton in which 
Cumberland asserts that the Highlanders gave no quarter 
Now, to fling an assertion of this sort wholesale is unfair 
The engagement at Clifton was a lancly skirmish on a 
miniature scale, fought m the dark, and by the rearguard 
of the Jacobite army Someone may have shouted, " No 
Quarter, " there is no evidence to suppose that it was the 
official order for the da> 

Let us examine the position at the time of the '45 'I he 
Highlands had long been the slciu* of serious menace to the 
Government, the Highland duels were unscrupulous and 
dislo\al and in so fat as ( umherland deemed it expedient 



From The Old Transport Rood 

By Stanley Portal Hyntt, which Mr Metasta «ID>ubIlsb In the Spring ol 1914 
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Frontf Athletics in Theory Walking. Olympic Games, 

and Practice 1012 Qouldino ^Canada . 

{ Hutchinson ) winner 


to punish with seventy he must be treated with reason 
and not foolish partisanship That Cumberland acted in 
accordance with the panic-stricken wishes of the Cabinet 
and the country at large is probably not fully appreciated, 
that it was a bruta age ami that his troops weie drawn 
from the lowest scum of the shims is also not sufficiently 
remembered, but that he ( as Walpole remarked, " loved 
blood like a leech/' is diflicult to explain away Tradition 
is too strong, even though, as Mr Chartens observes of the 
I .yon in Mourning, it may be a '* hotbed of recnminations ” 
Recriminations are often the warmer when they have the 
inspiration of injustice 

lhat there were seventies Mr Chartens allows That 
it was an age of seventy does not greatly help us out Tint 
whether he was as cruel as we imagined or only as cruel as 
it was customary to be, docs not affect opinion at this 
lapse of time Cumberland is doomed to unpopularity 
whether he was c ruel or not Who could sustain popularity 
when confronted with the glamorous figures of lYince 
Chai lie and Horn Macdonald ? 1 hough Mr Chartens will 

shrug his shoulders at such a profane standpoint one mnsl 
admit that dullness was Cumlierl.iiid's as it was flu* 
Georges unforgivable sin Against that nothing can avail, 
certainly not the meagre explanations mid counter-charges 
that the author has gathered together The flung 'does 
not depend on historical data, and so far as Mr Chartens 


hoped to win people to sympathy with the Duke we fear 
his book has not succeeded. 

For history may pass its verdicts, but popular opinion 
flings them down. There is m the heart of all of us a love 
for colour and a joy in romance, especially for the side that 
loses, and there is a movement and a glamour in the *45 that 
is not false nor theatrical, but very chivalrous and profound. 

Mr. Chartens has written an interesting and unbiassed 
book, and his picture of social life m Georgian times is 
most effective His vigorous treatment of his subject, 
his sound histoncal accuracy, and his handling of battle- 
fields (particularly Fontonoy) are most admirable. That 
he has not established the subject of his study will, we feel 
sure, make him infinitely more popular than if he had, and 
sympathisers with the Stuart cause will purchase his book 
with pleasant anticipations, which will not be disappointed. 

Frederick Watson 



From The Surgeon'r Log* “Two'F women were 
•It hapnan £ 7 TaU) or.doimq for cmm - 

ATHLETICS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 

By F W Hjerrfki. Illustrated (Hutchinson dfc Co ) 

How that the question of national support for 
British competitors at the next Olympic games is 
so much to the fore, this book wntten by the 
coach of the Swedish team, who was formerly coach 
to the C olumbia University Irish- American Athletic 
Club, and the Manattan Athletic Club, should 
prove interesting to many amateur athletes All 
branches of sport which come under the general 
title of athletics are ably and lucidly dealt with, 
and valuable hints are given on training, diet, care 
of the skin, treatment of injuries, sleep, attire and 
other important matters including the arrangement 
of athletic meetings A special feature of the 
l look is its numerous, excellent, but not always quite 
c l early reproduced, photographs of athletic events 
These should be particularly useful to amateurs, 
as many of them were taken at the Olympian 
games, and, therefore, arc pictures of champions m 
the various events. In this excellent book the 
smallest details have been carefully attended to, 
even the question of how the holes should be dug 
for the feet to enable a runner to get the very best 
start off m sprinting and long-distance running 
At the end of the book are some useful tables show- 
ing schemes for training for the various events 
mentioned m the book. We can thoroughly 
rccommcnd f this' little volume to would-be and 
actual athletes -The former will And much of 
interest end importance, and even tlie latter, we 
fancy, will gain some valuable hints. 



From The Silent India 

(Blackwood). 
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From The Bond* of Africa 
{Long). 


Reticulated Giraffe, 
Northbrn Quaio 
Nyiro River 


THE BONDS OF AFRICA. 

By Owpn Lktchkr, FRGS With about 50 Illustration'* 

from Photographs and a Map 12s 6 d net (Long ) 

" The Bonds of Africa " consists of a senes of the im- 
pressions of one who has travelled about Africa for the last 
eleven years and knows the continent, if not perhaps inside 
out, at least very thoroughly — the countries dealt with by 
the author being lthodesia, Mashonaland, Portuguese Bast 
Africa, Nyasaland and the I^ower Zambesi, the Hast Coast, 
British East Africa, Uganda, and Egypt The experiences 
of a wanderer of this description should obviously be 
interesting, and Mr Owen Letcher does not disappoint 
Perhaps he is a little loo fond of the purple passage, but 
he has many excuses for his indulgence and he does not 
allow his pen or lus feeling* 4 with hi*" 1,1 

fact, " The Bonds of Africa * is quite a fi ic txiok and « 
that is well worth getting 
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FAIRSHIELS: MEMORIES OP A 
LAMMERMOOR PARISH. 

By T. Radcuffe Barnett. Price 2s 6 d (Oliphant* 
Anderson A Femer ) 

These pleasant idylls of a Scottish hamlet, while carrying 
here and there a reminder of Alexander Smith, have their 
own individual note. The author has gleaned " the har- 
vest o! a quiet eye ” in his descriptions of the country of 
the Lammermoor hills with its rolling pastures and fragrant 
pine woods There arc flower fancies, sketches of manse 
and village life, garden musings, and a chapter on “ An old 
Secession Kirk/* full of happy touches Here is one 
concerning John Cooper, one of the former ministers at 
the kirk * "It was this Cooper, of the pawky wit, who 
said that at the last great judgment day, when the secrets 
of all hearts were revealed, there would be none from 
Fatrshicls Which would appear to mean that wc are 
fine clasters " For the benefit of the Southern reader we 
translate the last word 4 as M gossips " that the point 



From Fmrshiels Midsummer Heat at 

(Ohphant, Anderson, Costbrtom 

and Fen ) 



From The Errand of Mercy Wounded Japanese brought 
(Hutchinson). into Camp under the red 

Cross Flab. 

MUidmooi) 


may stand revealed There is a delicate pastoral charm 
and freslmess about the work that will make it especially 
grateful to the town reader And it is not obtrusively 
Scottish — it belongs only in spirit to the Kailyard School. 
The book, which is m its second edition, contains twelve 
illustrations of the scenes and people described 

A CHRONICLE OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 
OF CANTERBURY 

By A E McKn 1 iam, M A With Portraits 7s 6d net 

(James Clarke & Co ). 

To have made the chronicles of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury interesting, even fascinating, to the general 
reader, as well as to the clergyman and the historian, may 
seem something of an achievement Mr McKilliam has 
undoubtedly succeeded m doing so, and lus account of the 
first Archbishop, the great Augustine of the seventh 
century, is as good to read and as vivid as that of the 
men of the nineteenth century By his own Hear realisa- 
tion of the Early Christian missionaries, their landing on 
the Isle of Thanet and their settlement .it Canterbury, he 
has presented tliem to us as living men, not as arrhaic 
figures This is all the more admirable when wc consider 
tliat he has not yielded to the temptation to popularise his 
subject by writing with the freedom of the novelist at the 
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From A British Chaplain in Pans 

{Chapman vr Hall) 


expense of verity Mr MrKilhiim has evidently searched 
and dol\c<l for facts, and 1 m* presents them 111 clear, terse 
form There are ninety-four archbishops m our Church's 
history, a notable tale of men from Augustine to Randall 
Davidson And when we remember that the list includes 
such names as Lanfranc, Anselm, Thomas & Beckct, Stephen 
Langton, Henry Chichele, Thomas Cranmcr, William Laud, 
Gilbert Sheldon, and Archibald Campbell Tait, we know 
that the author has had dramatic as well as critical periods 
to deal with This volume necessarily, and cleverly, gives 
a continuous picture of English history as a background 
to its prominent figures — an impressive piece of work 


THB 
COMEDY 
OF MAN- 
NERS. 

By John 
Pat mxe. 
Illustrated. 
(G Bell ft 
Sons ) 

Mr Palmer 
has given us a 
piece of criti- 
<al and inter- 
pretive work 
that is some- 
times lively 
and generally 
illuminating 
At the same 
time, he takes 
his theme or 
themes in seri- 
ous wise and 
affords the 
student a 
wealth of 
material on 

which he ma.) base his <mtt independent conclusions, 
or lietter still, proceed to make an extended study of the 
comic dramatists of the Restoration (as they are usually 
styled), for himself For such is the subject Mr Palmer 
deals in detail with Ktherage. Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, illustrating his points and pleas 
by judicious and enlightening citations from the plays, 
the whole being so arranged that despite the fair measure 
of quotation, the work does not lose coherence and unity 
He considers the plays and the dramatists in relation to 
the manners, conventions and notions of their time, and 
on the uholc makes a clever and interesting defence of 

them against 
tin* narrow, and 
in the real sense 
uncritical judg- 
ment of Macau- 
lay and others 
1 ho work in 
fac t is a notable 
apologia, and 
both from the 
historical and 
critical points of 
view, is un- 
doubtedly valu- 
able Mr Palmer 
modestly dis- 
claims the 
110(1011 of writ- 
ing for special- 
ists Wc doubt 
that the number 
of specialists on 
this ground is 
very large Hut 
there must be 
many, who have 
accepted the 
popular pre- 
judice against 
the Restoration 
playwrights , 
and this book 
may chasten 
them and change 
their general 
attitude 




A Paris Promenade in IBOI -2 

(Fro n the Co'ourcd Aquatint nf I P DobntourL) 


SUPPLEMENT TO "THE SOOKAT/llV" CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 1913 



W mm “Tha hii 7 Mb* by Mr*. Cram 

VHk U Illuatratton* In oolnr by Warwick Goble 

FukUiM by MiamOln G Co. Ltd. 4 to, Ida. oat 
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PIERRE* 

GARAT .* 

SINGERAND 

% 

fc;©ME 

'' net. {Unwin.) 

Pierre 'Garat, 
the subject of 
Mr MiaU’s vivid 
biography, was a 
remarkable man 
and a fine artist, 
but he was not. as 
Mr Miall admits, 
of any political 
importance He 
was merely a 
singer and a 
dandy, a leader 
of fashion His 
story, therefore, 
becomes a history 
of the trench 
sot icty of lus 
period (he was 
bom 111 1762 and 

died in 1823) with frontispiece to Pierre Garat 
a central figure of (Uuwin) 

as much fashion- 
able importance 
as a Brummell or 

Nash Incidentally, also, Garat s morals — like those 
of nearly all the people among whom he passed his 
life were lax m the extreme, and, regarded 111 this 
light, his life was 110 more than a continuous succession 
of successful intrigues However, there was probably 
more in Garat Ihau that He was a singer- possibly al- 
most a great singer Mr Miall handles his subject with 
an assurance and a ready wit that arc altogellm admirable, 
and, though nobody couid claim that lus book is pailicularl\ 
edifying, at least it makes amusing reading and presents 
excellently drawn picture of the times 


A -p 




BKrNlON A LA MO OK «f* «»m 


Garat at the zenith op his career. 

(A CARIOATURK OF THE PERIOD.) 

From a colomed cii{ia\tug Mine 0 -Minn d'An^ely (?), 
Mans. 6. — liaillol, MUe cJ .Mile Dm lamp. Mous. g<— 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

B> ELlZAnrTH O'Neill Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White from authentic sources 7s <kl net (T C & 
1 C Jack) 

It almost takes one’s breath away to think of anybody 
sitting down to relate 111 one volume " Ihe Story of the 
World " It is a hard enough task to unfold the history 
of a single nation , to be faced with the project of writing 
a hisloiy of the whole human race from the beginnings 
of time is a prospect that is calculated to daunt even the 
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Prom The Stay of the Word 
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Thb Solemn Coronation or tmb Empknor Napoleon in 
the Catheoral op Notrk Ombe at Paeis in 1804. 

(From tha fainting by DavkL) 
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most daring of authors Yet such is the scope of Miss 
O’Neill'B new volume, and this world-history of hers for 
boys and girls is really a very attractive and masterly 
performance. Her first chapter deals with 11 The Coming 
of Man," and her last with 11 Our World to-day ” and in the 
forty-six intervening chapters she gives you a clear, concise, 
well written history of the Jews and Phoenicians, of Greece, 
Rome, the contemporary barbattan nations, and so on 
to a well-arranged, well-informed account of all the great 
peoples of the earth About half-way through, you start 
upon the history of modern times The history of England 
and her Colonies is adequately set forth , there arc ad- 
mirable chapters on the French Revolution, on India, 
China, Japan and the colonising and growth of America 
into a separate and great nation It is a book of real 
educational value, and the more valuable because it is 
written m an easy, interesting fashion that will lure children 
into reading it for pleasure, which is the most profitable 
way of study A word of special praise must bi added for 
the eoicer pl'itet o .i' 1 !h« numerous black and white illus- 
trations that have I icon selected and arranged by Mr 
S G Stubbs , they comprise some excellent photographs 
and a large selection from old prints, and add enormously 
to the interest and attractiveness of the volume 


A WINTER IN INDIA 

My Akchiuat n H Si»r\s 6s ict (Stanley Paul ) 

Mr Spens describes Ins work, n his sub title, as " T ight 
Impressions of its (India's) Cities, Peoples, and Customs," 
whereby lie succeeds in hitting it off accurately enough. 
Last winter he paid his second visit to India, and he gives 



From Gardena of the Great Mughala "A Rivaaaioa Qardkn. 1 

[Black) 



From A Winter in India A Temple in thk Dkobrtcd 


[Stanley Paul) ClTV OF **■“" 

his impressions in a chatty, often flippant, but always 
vivid, journalistic style In the course of three months 
lie saw a lot, though nothing far from the beaten track 
The public at which he aims is not that which knows India, 
but the untrav riled multitude 11c likes to recall the 
Instory of the places which lie passes through, to picture 
the scenes of the Indian Mutiny, and of the days long 
before that, and never scruples to digress in pursuit of 
fhe associations of the spot oil which he stands The 
plan lias its merits, though it makes the book easier to 
read in brief snatches than as a continuous whole M A 
Winter m India” would make an excellent companion 
volume to the guide-book for one who desired to *' do '* 
India for the first tunc Its letterpress is illustrated by 
nearly a hundred photographs, nearly all of which were 
taken bj the author 'iliey aie both good and varied in 
character Mr Spens, if but u tourist, made his tour with 
an intelligent mind and a quick eye 


THIRTY YEARS IN KASHMIR 

13y Akthi r Nkvjj, F If C b E With 24 Illustrations and a 
Map 12 6d net (Arnold ) 

Dr Arthur Neve arrived 111 Srinagar m 1882, having 
gone there to take over the charge of the Kashmir Mission 
Hospital The first chapters in the book are descriptive 
of life in the Punjab in 1 881 , and of the author's experiences 
in Srinagar at a slightly later date But the principal 
interest of the book lies in the author's accounts of his 
travels, climbs, and adventures m the Himalayas, and to 
this by far the greater space is devoted Dr Neve is a 
daring and indefatigable explorer, and m the course of his 
journeys he has had many interesting experiences and has 
met many strange peoples. Written with a 
modesty, the book is one of the best of its load ft hy evtt 
been our good fortune to come across. 
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AND 

THOUGHT 
OP JAPAN. 

By Osakctra 
Yobhssaburo 
38 6d net 
(Dwt) 

A word of com 
mendation should 
be given to the 
dainty dress pro 
vided for this book 
by the publishers, 
because daintiness 
and prottiness an 
befitting a book 
about Jip in Ihe 
author s iys the 
typical flower o f 
Japan is the 
eakura chcri> 
blossom and says 
“ It is pitcious 
to us because it 
affords us i kind 
of widespi l id 
c mopy liencath 
which u( miv 
dwell I vi ry 
ycir at the end 
of spring we find 



ourselves living in a common home mule of the v uyuig moods ol flu si immortil -ngs p iwcrfully and 

blooming sakura tries in tluir fulmss of glow AU with most dcln itc ira iginativc ut 


through the book tlic nott struck hi it of 
life in common is repeated md a point 
made of conti ast with the inchvidu ihsiu ol 
Western nations Ihe t>pml Western flown 
is the tosi hut thi safura is n it lil c the i i 
an individual flower It is i c mgrtgiti ri < 1 
flown rs With us it is not in li\idu lls bet in. 

fimily as is the casi with viu but fimily 
before individuals A man is n it s > mil s 1 b\ 
himself but a mem Ur of su h mil su h i 
fimily Again the tuth it si>s cmphisi/tng 
thi i ontiast be twit n I ist and Wist With 
us niurugc is in iff ur of the h use not ol 
the individuals i hi umi n had its fund imuit il 
ldt i in ineestoi worship md t< li i\ e the 
world without mall issue eann to U rig u did 
by us as the greatest sm J lsewheic lie insists 
• Wi feel the lonsdant ptestmi of mu {,11 mlian 
spirits Chnstun theology 1 m be tiught so is 
to be accepted by the J ipitusi but whithu 
it can ever succeed in touching out hi ut < f 
hearts and make us can no mote in the 
spirits of our foiefatheis hovering in the in 
is a question not likel> to be answered in tin 
aflirmativi So he continually brings li liu 
to us his inciiung when in spe iking of the 
typical flower of Jap in he si\s it mikes 1 
widespi ead canopy beneath which its devotees 
may dwell An interesting iccount is given of 
the influence of the Chinese upon J ip in ind 
of the land of ini dgamation th it li is t ikon 
place of the native Japanese Shinto religion 
with Confucianism and Iluddhism 1 ill il piety 
(m the sense they ascribe to it) is thi virtue 
par excellence our author repeats ot the 
Eastern world 
« 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS 

With 24 Illustration > 10 Colour by 1 rank 

Papb ins 6d net (Hutchinson ) 

Of the many beautiful books of this season 
none is moie beautifully pioduccd than this of 
the Ftalzns The illustrations of Mr Pape 
teflect the splendour the sombre mysticism 
the tenderness, the lyrical sweetness— all the 
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THE BEAUTIFUL LADY CRAVEN.! 

By A. M. Beoadley and Lewis MsLVtti 9, ' a Wa. 
not. <John Lane.) ' SL 

’X - ^ 

The memoirs of Elizabeth, Lady Craved, aften^U^y 
Margravine of Auspach, were published originally in 
with a dedication to the Duke of York, so soon afterward^ 
to die 1 hoy are now " edited with notes, and a biographi- 
cal and historical introduction, containing much unpitb- - 
lishcd m.vtter ( ,, b> Messrs Broadley and Melville That 
the autobiography 111 itself possesses sufficient merit to 
call for republican on at the present date could scarcely 
be argued But Ihc long Introduction, in which the 
editors " have endeavoured,” they say, " to reconstitute 
the life-story of an exceptionally attractive lady ” , the 
numerous documents, many of them the property of Mr. 
ftioadlc), whuh now for the first time see the light* 
and the admirable illustrations, forty-eight in all, which 
decorate the Iwo volumes— these give the work a value 
wlmli t annul be dcuitd The niemuiy »i the lady is 
vei y faint nowadays, though, as tlie editors point out, 
there arc Margrave Road and Margravine Mansions to 
re* all lliat she and her husband once resided 111 Hammer- 
smith at Brandcnburgh House, the site of which is occu- 
pied by the Hammersmith Distillery Tn her lifetime, 
however, she was a figure which we may call, as we will, 
cither famous or notorious Queen Charlotte had no 
doubt which was the correct term, and refused to have 


From Nelson's Last Love 

(Hutchinson) 


Emma. Lady Hamilton, 
as Thalia. 

(From an engraving by Raphael 
Morgen, Rome, atUr a painting 
by Angelica Kaufiioana ) 


MYTHS OF 
THE HINDUS 
AND BUDDHISTS. 

By the Sistek Niyjsdita (Mabuaki 1 h Noiu r), of 
Kamakrishna-Vivckanauda, and Ananda K l ooma- 
kaswamy With 3 2 Illustrations in Colour bv Indian 
Artisls under the Supervision of Auanindko Kaiu 
Iagohf, C 1 K 1 «js net (Ifarrap ) 

In the course of a slioit note it is impossible to do 
justice to this very unusual and remarkable book, 
and we have space, unfortunately, only to indicate 
very briefly what the volume contains llie text is 
divided into eight cliaplcrs Opening with a bncf 
study of the mythology of the Indo- Aryan races, it 
is continued with two chapters upon the K 2 m ay ana 
ami the Mahabharata 1 » these chapters, after brief! y 
summarising the story, the authors proceed to retail 
and expand the myths and traditions contained in 
the two great classics of India T hose chapters take 
up rather more than half the book, the remainder of 
which is devoted to chapters upon Krishna, Buddha, 
Shiva, Othei Stories from the Puranas, Epics, and 
Vedas, and the comlusion Very well and simply 
written, the book should appeal alike to the student 
of Indian religions and to the general reader who is 
in search of something more arresting ami unusual 
than the ordinary novel of the day The illustra- 
tions, of winch then* are thirty-two, art* all repro 
duced in colour, and lia\c been made bv Indian 
artists They are as remarkable as anything that 
wc have ever been, and wc imagine that many people 
will regard them as a vindication of Indian pictorial 
art It would call for a good deal of knowledge 
adequately to criticise them, but it may be said at 
once that everybody is sure to find them fascinating, 
even if their beauty does not appeal Certainly this 
book is, as its publishers claim, lf a genuine product 
of the East ” 



From The Beautiful Lady 
Craven 
(Lane), 


Elizabeth, Lady Cravbn. wipb o 
William, sixth Lord Oravrn. 

(From the portrait eft Combe Abbey. Attributed 
to Tbamea Beech.) 
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horjtt Court ; _ «d some hard facts 

la justification of her attitude. 

1 youngest daughter of the fourth Bad of 

r jGMftMey£> ^married* when she was not yet seventeen, 
Cmvdo, who, two years later, succeeded hie tether 
Sei'fiiu on Craven. She been him seven children beforehe 
Settled ji; joo a year on her, and packed her off as a bad 
4 Her editors think that in her relations with Craven 

’ ehe was " possibly more sinned against than sinning." 
But, whatever Craven's sins, he had forgiven in her a 
particularly scandalous infidelity before he turned her away 
in 1783. In 
her subsequent 
travels on the 
Continent she 
entered into a 
friendship, o f 
the typo mis- 
called platonic, 
with Christian 
Frederick, 

Margrave of 
Brandcnbrugh 
Auspach, and 
Bayreuth, a 
great-grandson 
of George I 
His wife died 
in 1790, and 
Lord Craven 
at the end of 
Septem her, 

17QI In Octo- 
ber, 1791, the 
widow and 
widower mar- 
ried He had 
already, by her 
wish, sold his 
principality to 
Prussia, and 
the pair came 
to England, 
bought the 
house already 
mentioned, on 
the bank of the 
Thame*- , and 
hoped to be 
received b\ 

Society So, 
indeed, thty 
were gi 11 ei ally, 
and the royal 
prim es liad no 
<omp unction 
•about visiting 
Brandenburgh 
House, but 
they never got 
to Court 
T h e M a r 
gravine wrote, 
besides her 
Memoirs and 
some travel- 
letters, poems, and a few plays She acted, according 
to an admirer, tout A la Jordan , but other criticisms 
make us suspect that this was a libel upon Mrs Jordan 
Certainly, however, she was keenly interested in theatricals, 
and she made Brandenburgh House celebrated for its 
stage-performances, assisted by Mrs Abingdon, Bannister, 
and a host of titled amateurs Messrs Broadlcy and 
Melville say that, though she was “ not, possibly, what 
the world calls a good woman " — this is rather quaint — 
she " exercised, for a lengthy penod, power of fascination/* 
That she was beautiful the portraits, by a large variety 
of artists, proves. Beauty and fascination are her claims 
to remembrance. 


BOOKS OP THE BORDER. 

This season has fesa almost a plethora of books relating 
to the Border Country on both sides of the Tweed. That 
locality — narrow in extent — is second to hone for its wealth 
of literature, for the memories that cling to every 'feud,-, 
mark, for the poetry and romance which are its peotalkr 
possession. Scott, to be sure, is the great central glory of 
the Border— -its " Guardian Genius," as Wor d swor t h said. 
Nevertheless, other names than his have helped to make 
Tueedside glorious and renowned among the Bons of men. 

It ie not only 
for the sake of 
Sir Walter, but 
for the sake of 
Sir Walter's 
friends and 
associates — 
men like Hogg, 
the singing 
Shepherd of 
Ettrick , and 
Leyden, th«- 
most prodigi- 
ous pundit of 
his time , and 
gentle Willie 
Laidlaw ; and 
Lockhart — it 
is for their 
bakes, and a 
host besides, 
earlier than 
the Wirard's 
time — " good 
worthy Mr 
Thomas Bos- 
ton/' for in- 
stance, the 
Erbkincs and 
the U a lilies, 
mighty sup- 
porters of the 
Covenant, and 
many others — 
that the valleys 
of the Tweed 
and To viol, of 
1 t trick and 
\ arrow, have 
grown into a 
kind of happy 
h 11 11 t 1 n g - 
ground for 
thousands of 
pilgrim feet 
from the realm 
of Everywhere 
Ts it surpris- 
ing that such a 
vast and at- 
tractive litera- 
ture should 
have fastened 
itsell, ivy-like, 
around this 
charmed and charming land ? We welcome, first of .ill, 
Mr Lang's fine contribution, 1 reviewed elsewhere in this 
Number, and destined, one feels, to be the "open sesame " 
mto this so precious treasure-house 

Mrs John Lang's book* is the fragment of a more 
ambitious scheme, as one happens to know She follows 
to some extent that Border evergreen, Wilson's “ Tales " 
But a more finished pen is apparent here, and the stories 
are scarcely so lugubrious (barring that ternblu tale of 

1 "Highways and Byway* m the Border" By Andrew 
Lang and John Lang Os net (Macmillan ) 

■ " North and South of Tweed " By Jean Lang 3 » not. 
(Jack) 



From Society, Politics, and Diplomacy 
( Unwin)* 


Lady Elizabeth Compton. 

Only child of Charie*, 7th Earl of Northampton, by I-ady 
Anna Somcryt, daughter ol the 4th Duke of Be 111 1 art 
hm 95th June, 1760 Dinl 7th April, 1835 Married 
27th February, 178a, Lied George Augustus Jleurv 
Cavendish, cieated Earl of Burlington In 1831 After 
Sir Josliu 1 Reynold* ff 
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From The Public Prosecutor of the Fouquier-Tinv.lle 

Terror Alphonse Quentin 
Fouqmer-T inville 


is at its hast in tba purely ^Border 
be just. For the temaining chaptwr»A*naq&i%fis! 
eating, and equally valuable, only they dd Hiot 
within the present purview ; 

Two scholarly contributions to Border history pm\ 
excellence have recently appeared. Thanks to the eul* 
tured leisure of Otterburn^Tower, we now know all 
we can know about the men^who kept the Marches 
in the days of the deadly feud, when, " if any two be 
displeased, they expect no law, but bang it out 
bravely, one and his kindred against the other and 
Ins , they will subject themselves to no justice, but 
in an inhuman and barbarous manner, fight and kill 
one another ” To go through Mr Pease’s pages* is 
to recall a very desolating epoch m the national 
annals English and Scots were continually ” m bad 
blood/' and many were the forays and the fights, 
much was the terror and the anguish of that so un- 
happy time It was Edward of the Long Shanks 
who blew the coal that set the fire ablaze He 
charged his son “ never to make peace with Scotland 
until the nation was subdued " And not for many 


long years was the sound of the unholy strife stilled 
at last Wardens (t r Guardians) were needed to 
hold m check the wild clamorous clans of the Border 
Both alike were inbred thieves If Barty of the 
Comb should discover that liis sheep were missing, 
all he did was to step over to his neighbour Corbit 
Jock to tell him so, and the twain, sure that 11 Scot- 
land would ha' them." set off on the ” hot trod ” 
down Blakehopc, and into Redewater, and across the 
Carter to Tcviotsidc, where they would M lift ” the 
best Scots wethers they knew of, and flashing (t£ need 


4 “ 1 he Lord Wardens of the Marches of England and 
Suit land ” By Howard Pease, M \ ios <kl net (Con- 
stable ) 


Spot! Manse) , they arc more or less based on 
historical data, and form a delightful resume 
of the folk-lore of not a tew quiet and undis- 
tinguished nooks of the Border The book 
should make an acceptable Christmas gift 
What shall lie comprised under th.il magical 
word “ the Border ” ? Mr Hannah’s t.isk 3 
takes him much further afield than Mr Lang 
has ventured, though it could be proved that 
once ou a time (far-off, to be sure; Edinburgh 
itself might U included within the term 11 
was a phrase that constantly varied with the 
fortunes of wai between Scots and English 
Nowadays the delimitation is simple Geo- 
graphically, the Tweed and the Cheviots con- 
stitute the natural boundary line— the counties 
of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Northumlierland 
being, therefore, the Border Counties m the 
stricter sense But the fostering of a literary 
signification, brought about mainly by the work 
of Scott and his compeers, has finally settled 
that the Border is to be regarded as consisting 
of the whole watershed of the Tweed and its 
tributaries, to wit, the counties of Berwick, 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles, with the por- 
tion of Dumfries which abuts on the Solway 
Mr Hannah has taken no end of pains m pre- 
paration for his agreeable word-picture of the 
Berwickshire coast, and the conveyance of his 
readers right along the Lothian line to Lin- 
lithgow and Bo'ness The lx>ok is packed with 
solid material. The writer is especially helpful 
when he discourses on the geological and archi- 
tectural features so much m evidence around 
the 11 country of St Abb,** for example, where, 
at Coldmgham, one of the oldest religious 
houses of the kingdom still does duty as the 
parish kirk The accouut of Bcrwick-on-Tweed 
is almost all that one wants to know about 
the al good town ” But to say that this book 

* “ The Berwick and Lotluan Coasts.” By Ian 

C Hannah. 6s net (Fisher Unwin ) 



From Macaulay’s History of England 

(Macmillan) 
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8m Pans Lily. 







'*** tJ# 

**odKlWe;*iWedfc. m tKaa»l»tt»ed.' r Let ub fa* 

, 4 «tM far otigawn cftrtet era. For now 

" Mo ’Wenttn kMM the Marches, 

,/* Fyofa Tyrndfek to the Tweed, 

Broad winch the road to Scotland 
Betide the streams of Rode " 

There were pleasant and peacetul spots on the Border 
throughout those centuries of blood and iron. To fight 
may be the breath of one man’s life , to pray is the very 
breath of another’s Thus the monasteries were con- 
structed, “ not in cities, or in castles, or in towns, but in 
places remote from the society of men ” And when Dci- 
vorgilla the De- 
vout set up her 
noble Abbey oi 
the Sweet Heart 
at the foot of 
Cnfiel, with his 
diadem of trans- 
figured mist, lus 
wreath of red 
heather, his deep 
battle scars of the 
glaciers, his 
Titanic ribs of 
granite, and calm 
Loch Kindar with 
its leafy, lonely 
isle asleep be- 
neath him, surely 
never was site 
more ideal for the 
Sanctuary of God 
on earth I It is 
the story of this 
Lady of Gallo- 
way, this daugh- 
ter and motlici of 
print e s , this 
bountiful doer of 
gracious deeds, 
winch Mr Jluyslic 
has narrated so 
charmingly c She 
18 among the most 
winsome women 
in history 

" A queeulier In art 
nover throbbed 
more true 
'Along Galloway s 
rocks and rills ” 

Her whole liic 
was surrendered 
to religion , to the 
creation and en- 
dowment of 
Friaries J and to 
such acts of bene- 
ficence as bridge-building ; for Dervorgdla’B Bridge at 
Dumfries is that town’s chief relic of the olden time Save 
one, however, all her religious foundations have perished. 
And Diilce Cor stands open to the winds of heaven. It 
was on Dulce Cor that she lavished her greatest love, and 
somewhere within its broken walls she waits the Mom. 

It is but a step from the meditative life of the monasteries 
to the life of those who commune with Nature, and to 
whom every aspect of Nature speaks with a voice unheard 
by ordinary mortals There are Whites of Sol borne in 
many of the parishes of Scotland — men who Uve in the 
close enjoyment of the sights and sounds about their own 
Manse door, and to whom the tiniest revelation m bird, 
and beast, and flower, ensures a harvest of unspeakable 
joy It is the ability to bring blessing out of the commonest 
things, to see more clearly that which lies at our feet that 

By Wentworth Huyshe 



Prom The French Revolution 
(/«**). 


is Heaven’s best boon to the huflun soul. Lady John 
Scott sings of u wild and stormy Lammermoor,” but, aa 
the present writer well knows, Lammermoor holds many 
a kindly mood in her lap And it is like breasting the old 
road again, it is like being enwrapped by one’s native air, 
it is like listening to the lilt of Leader Water, to read those 
scholarly and sympathetic essays of the minister of Lauder.* 
Mr Bolam’s book 7 is necessarily technical and cyclopaedic. 
It tabulates the experience of a bom naturalist, whose 
nights and days have been ungrudgingly given to a most 
intimate fellowship with the feathered tribes which pre- 
dominate in the East Border An acco int of the chief 
Border ornithologists makes a singularly pleasant Intro- 
duction 

In one sense, 
the tc Country J of 
Sir Walter Scott ” 
is synonymous 
with the Border 
Scott belonged to 
the Border, was 
nursed by it, lived 
in it, died in it, 
and the Border 
holds his dust 
1 here is a sense, 
however, in which 
Sir Walter’s coun- 
try broadens and 
widens to many 
a farflung shore 
It is the Country 
of tiie Novels, bc- 
ginning with 
” mine o\\ n, my 
native land,” 
making many an 
inroad upon Eng 
land and Wales, 
crossing to France 
and Germany , 
touching Syria 
and the Golden 
1 lorn, and extend- 
ing to India Air 
Olcott* is appar- 
ently an Ameri- 
can ( h i s book 
licars an Ameri- 
< an imprint), who 
lo\cs Ins Srott, 
and made a pil- 
grimage through 
most of the scenes 
oi thcWaverieys 
The result is an 
addition to Scott 
literature which 
justifies its use by 
every student of 
the Master 

Hunne well's (also an American) (< The Lands of Scott,” has 
been long out of print, and there is no better book to take 
its place With Olcott for guide, those who are entering 
the Waverley realm for the first tune are fortunate , and 
those who oft return to it (and who docs not ?) will derive 
fresh stimulus (if that be possible) for a literary sojourn 
which does not seem likely ever to brook a rival The 
children are ever with us, and Miss Grierson’s little book * 
will fill a fine niche till the day for reading I«ockhart has 
dawned 

W S Crockett. 


The Dauphin. Louis XVII CiTas-ires (p)X 
Alter tin portrait Lj KoiJbaiakl mad lo 179a. 
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By William McCon- 
By 


• •' Dervorgilla, Lady of Galloway ’ 
6 * (David Douglas.) 


• " In the lap of the Lammermoors 
achie, BP 6 s (Blackwood ) 

T " Birds of Northumberland and the Eastern Borders " 

/ Ham 

• ‘ Y The Country of Sir Walter Scott ” By Chariot S Olcott 
6 s net (Cassell ) 

• ’’Sir Walter Scott” By Ehziboth Grierson ( M Peeps” 
Senes ) is. 6 d (Black ) 
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THIRTEEN APPRECIATIONS. 

By Principal Aifxaniivr \Vhyif, I) I), IIH) 3s 6U 
net (Oil pliant, Anderson Ac l-erricr ) 

These thirteen sketches deal each with tlie life ami work 
of some chili acter distinguished 111 the reilin of religion, 
or of religious literature Thus we have amongst them 
appreciations of Santa lercsa, Jacob Belimcn, Samuel 
Rutherford, Sir lhomas Browne, William J aw. Cardinal 
Newman, and John Wesley lhe material is handled 
with understanding, the cardinal features of each life 
being skilfully disengaged, while the writing is marked 
by ease and sureness of tomb 'lhe essa\s arc olivinusly 
the outcome of a close and sympathetic study of tlie lives 
and writings of the personages with whom they deal, and 

tlie fait that the\ 
weie for the most 
part originally given 
in t h e form of 
addresses to Prin- 
cipal W byte's classes, 
makes them addi- 
tionally readable by 
reason of the absence 
of formality the 
subject of Jacob 
Behmcn is rather a 
heavy burden fur a 
brief essay, but the 
difficulty is sur- 
mounted with con- 
siderable success In 
the case of Sir 
Thomas Browne, too, 

| the treatment is 

. notably discnmin- 

1 >itmg and adequate 

With their feeling 
for essentials, and 
certain happy 
J touches of phrase 

Author of “RenUnlacence* Sermons and Correspondence a n a aneCQOte, 

{Putnam) Principal Whyte's 


11 Appreciations " give 11s a dear presentment of the 
worthies whose spiritual portraiture he has undertaken. 
And although his first interest is naturally the religious, 
we had almost said the theological, side of the subject, 
the literary aspect is by no means neglected. Thus, 
in the essay on Cardinal Newman, we are bidden to 
observe the 11 strength, the richness, the pliability, the 
acuteness, the subtlety, the spintualness, the beauty, the 
manifold resources of the English language " in Newman's 
writings Altogether the " Appreciations " may be con- 
sidered os yielding to tlie reader very much more than a 
mere introductory acquaintance with their subjects. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

lly 1 oud Macauiay Wilted by Chari bs Harding 

Firth, M A In Six Volumes Vol I , with Photogravure 

l'rontispiece, cj Coloured Plates, and 173 Black-and-white 

Illustrations 10s 6d net (Macmillan ) 

The mam feature of tins fine reissue of Macaulay's 
" History of England " lies in the illustrations which have 
been included under the direction of Professor Firfh. 
Not only are they extremely numerous, but the sdection 
of them lias clearly been made with the utmost care They 
do really illustrate the text, they arc all of a good size, and 
they have been very carefully printed Their inclusion 
marks an epoch in the publishing of Macaulay's History, 
and if — (LS seems likely the succeeding volumes attain to 
the high standard of the first, Messrs Macmillan's illustrated 
edition will become easily the best to be had 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Bv II F B Wiifki hr With a senes of Illustrations from 

authentic source 1 7s 6d not (Jock) 

1 he story of the French Revolution is one of those 
stories that seem to grow newer the more you tell them 
Since Carlyle wrote lus famous history many new facts 
have conie to light, fresh contemporary memoirs have 
made their appearance, letters and jirivatc documents 
have emerged to throw mvuI sidelights on the monarchists 
and repubh 
cans of th.it 
tin parallel* 
ed period 
Mr II F B 
\\ liccler has 
done useful 
histon cal 
work in tins, 
as in other 
fields, a 11 d 
m his latest 
volume, 

"1 lirFrench 
It evolu- 
tion," lie 
tells the 
tale of that 
terrific up- 
rising pic- 
turesquely, 
interesting- 
ly, making 
u sc of all 
the most 
recent re- 
velations 
and d 1 s - 
coven es on 
the subject 

and wnt&ng 

a thorough- Principal Alexander Whyte, D.D.. L.L.D 

1 y sound (Author erf “Thirteen Appreciation* ") 

and e m 1 - (Oltphani, Anderson , £» Ferrter). 

nently read- 
able history of that portentous time and the remarkabl 
men who flourished in it A special word of praise is due t 
Mr S G Stubbs to whom the author asenbes all respor 
sibility for the scheme of illustration, and the selectio 
of the eighty portraits and the old engravings of characte 
istic scenes and events that increase both the attractivi 
ness and the helpfulness of the book. 
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THE CASE FOR 1 CO-EDUCATION. 

By Cecil Grant* M A., and Norman Hodgson, B.A. 

5a. net (Grant Richards ) 

Two Oxford men here give us a statement of the case 
for educating boys and girls together at the public schools 
which lacks nothing m courage, sincerity, and powerful 
argument. Their conclusions are based on the experi- 
ment at Keswick and (subsequently) St George’s School, 
Harpenden, of which Mr Grant is headmaster That 
experiment, which lasted fifteen years, was directly caused 



From In the Footsteps of Borrow 
and FitzGerald 
(Jarrold) 


Gzorqe Borrow 

(From j lull rrl« 1 11 
pho ogr.i ili J 


by the hope of finding a remedy for the moral c\il in our 
schools Conducted on right lines, using such simple* 
safeguards as all good schools should employ, co-cdu cation, 
they insist, can render any school as securely immune from 
immorality, as good boys’ schools are immune from small- 
pox, or from epidemics of stealing Displeasure is plainly 
hinted at the lustom of adopting co-education, on the 
ground that boys and girls can lie more cheaply educated 
together than apart American experience is very fully 
dealt with Jn spite of Professor Stanley Hall, it is clear 
that co-education is a distinct success in the States Par- 
ticularly interesting is the testimony of a high American 
official authority, that it “ explains in great measure the 
freedom that women enjoy in this country, with respect 
to the pursuit of careers, and especially the large share 
which they take in the educational work of the country " 
In view of the great changes which the authors, in common 
with all experts, foresee to be imminent in our educational 
system, this able presentation of the case for co-education 
is very timely. 


LADY HESTER LUCY STANHOPE 

By Frank Hambl With 20 Photogravure Platca 15s net 
(Cassell) 

Mias Hamel's new discoveries tend only to make more 
remarkable the remarkable history of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, the eccentric woman who left England and travelled 


m the East, eventually 
settling down in Damas- 
cus, where she died m 
1839 The author of this 
book has had act ess to 
material which lias never 
before been published even 
in the life written by Lady 
lie tor’s niece anti pri \ atcly 
printed in 1897 “ In the 

first place," says Miss 
Hamel, “she docs not men- 
tion Lady Hester's love 
affair with Michael Ifruce, 
and her magnanimity in 
giving lum up when the 
time came for him to follow 
his career m England- a The Rev Cecil Grant. MA 

( .irppp ivhi( h 11 n fnrtu 11. Jiutlior with Mr Nomura Hudiponi 

career wmen u n lortu 11- n a , ‘TIk* cm far ciwviucatioh M 

ately did not turn out as (C, nt Rtckards) 

brilliantly as l^uly Hester 

expected In the second place, the Duchess of 

Cleveland never attempted to solve the question of the 
possibility of Lady Hester’s marriage or love affair with 
an Arab sheik, a matter which Lady Hester refused to 
discuss openly to the close of her life " On these two points 
Miss Hamel’s biography is of great value and may claim 
to be the most authoritative life of lately Hester yet 
published, and every reader who encounters the book will 
find Ins feelings divided between wnmlcr at the remarkable 
career of Lady Hester and admiration for the ability with 
which Miss Hamel handles her material History and 
biography need b * none the less sound for being interest- 
ingly written, and, keeping close to he facts. Miss Hamel 
has deftly fashioned Ladv Hester’s strange career into one 
of the most fascinating of rom nti stories 



M ; 

-.s* 5 




From John Bright 
{Constable), 


John Bright 
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1 Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope 

(Ouwl//) 


Ladv Hcitir bntbrtaininq a visitor 
IN H R RSCBPTION Room AT DilOUN. 


a love of book* that WM 
catholic and dteorimiaa- 4 
ting. Hie son has drmwn\ 
hie chancier with a dm; 
sense of the nobility end ' 
the wann humanity of 
it, and has told ably and 
sympathetically the story 
of a full and happy life 
that touches you with no 
regret except [that it has 
ended. 


a: life* of 

JOHN COSIN v 
BISHOP OF 
DURHAM, 

1660-1672. 

By Prrcy II Osmond. 
M A. 8s 6d net 
(Mowbray ) 


LOVE AND LIFE 

The Story of J Denholm Brash By Ins Son With Two 

Portraits 2 s Grl net (C 11 Kell) ) 

Mr W B Brash has written a very interesting record 
of a very useful and beautiful life His father was the 
well-known Methodist minister, Denholm Brash, whose 
memory will Lie long cherished in Shetland, in Atordeeu, 
m divers towns of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, 
which were the scenes of his ministerial labours Tt is a 
vivid picture of a charming and lovable personality that 
grows upon you as you read these pages — the personality 
of a man who was passionately sincere , a great preacher, 
for " preaching was the supreme passion of his life, and 
to him it was no weekly task, but the divine privilege of 
his days ", a faithful and hard-working servant of his 
Church, and yet one who was keenly alive to all the varied 
interests of the life about him He was so much of an 
enthusiast for cricket, and so young 111 his old age, that 
at seventy-one he could “ count the selection of a Test 
Match team as sometlung of inexpressible importance " 
There is a delightful chapter on " My father and hib books," 
from winch you gather that he was a real bookman, with 


This is the biography of that Bishop of Durham whose 
life covered a period which is of tremendous interest to 
all students of Church history It saw the conclusion 
of the labours of the Reformation, and the rise and 
subsequent triumph of that great movement winch 
we know .is Anglicanism In his desire to preserve 
the festhctu side of religious observance. Dr Cosm 
appears to have suffered much at the hands of those 
who to-day are mainly represented by the followers 
of the late Mr Kensit It was the Bishop’s aim to 
conserve the direction of progress by withstanding the 
extremes of reforming /cal It was a time of warfare 
for the Church, and * The Knave Cosin " — as he 
was pleasantly described by another bishop— -was in the 
thick of the fray The book, indeed, gives us some 
lively pictures of the ecilcsiastic stress and terror 
of the time, and incidentally throws valuable sidelights 
on the e\olution of the Anglican nuncinciil As a 
liturgical scholar the Bishop did useful work in the 
revision of the Prayer Book finest, scholar, and 
intellectual gladiatoi, he made his mark 011 his age 
But as a lover of lxioks, music, and architecture, 
he appeals equally to our sym- 



From Ships sod Ways of Other Days 
{Stdgmck &• Jackson). 


Sixtbknth Century Sbambn study i no 

THB ART OR flAVIOATION. 


pathies 


THE SOUTHLAND 
OF 

NORTH AMERICA 

By George Palmer Putnam With 
96 Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author, and a Map zee 6d. 
net (Putnam ) 

The importance of the Central 
American republics will be materially 
enhanced by the Panama Canal, and 
these once comparatively unknown 
regions will doubtless spring into con- 
siderable prominence The American 
traveller, therefore, naturally finds 
these countries of very much 
interest at the present moment. 
Mr Putnam's recent wanderings 
took him into all the republics 
with the exception of Honduras, 
which shares with Nicaragua the 
distinction of being m the wont 
financial position of almost any 
state in the world The wnter 
is a traveller with keen powers of 
observation and a sense of humour, 
and he does full justice to a fasrina- 
tmg subject. 
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•'-THE ANGLO- 
FRENCH ENTENTE 
IN THE 

EVIL CENTURY. 

By Charles Bastidr. 

zos. 6d. not. (John Lane ) 

lit these latter days, when 
the Ent 6 nte, the alliance 
based on similarity oi inter- 
ests and mutual respect be- 
tween the French and our- 
selves, is one of the accepted 
things of life, it is difficult to 
conceive that, for so many 
generations, the two first 
nations of the world should 
have regarded each other as 
deadly enemies Probably 
it was because no one else 
approached us that we were 
so keen, and so bitter, m our 
rivalry. During the nine- 
teenth century the combined 
folly of our rulers and those 
of France allowed rival 
powers to grow unhealthily 
big Wliat chances wc lost 
when we failed to guarantee 
Jefferson Davis’ dollar bills, 
or to heed the cr> of the 
Danish people m Holstein 
But to-day France and our- 
selves have been foiced into 
alliance as the guardians of 
civilization Out of that 
alliance has conic a mutual 



From The Anglo French Entente ai L* Anglais/* Popular 

in the Seventeenth Century Rbprrsrntation of 

// ane \ an Englishman, e . levo. 

' AFTER Bonn ART 


understanding A few years 
hence and, in all human 
probability, the Faslinda 
affair will seem inconceiv- 
ably remote, our quarrels 
of the past will appear as 
something unreal Still, it 
is well to Iks reminded that 
the friendship between the 
nations is not merely a 
thing of yesterday, that it 
began centuries ago M 
Charles Buslide has done a 
useful work 111 tracing the 
beginnings of the present 
entente His book is 
scholarly and thorough, 
although it is strange to- 
day, when France has 
broken away from Rome, 
and we ourselves allow so 
much latitude in matters 
religious, to find how strong 
a factor religion was m the 
seventeenth century, how 
enormously it could affect 
international relations. 


ROSE BERTIN 

The Creator of Fashion 
at^ the ^Coort of Marie 


By Emu Langlade. 
Adapted from the French 
by Dr. Angelo S. Rappo- 
port. With Photogravure 
and other Portraits and 
I Hua t rmti uns zss 6d. 
net. (John Long ) 



Tha Hfc of the Court Brom **"•? Be * tia 
milliner of Marie (Long). 


Fashion in 17t«l 
Mt catted Is Isvfr 4 r U Rmn * 
Mode CcmmbL 


■tit BoomMSi 
CHRISTMAS^ 

Antoinette, the creation of 
the numberless dainty, ridi- 
culous, extravagant poufs 
and hats and bonnets, is 
so intimately connected with 
the Court itself that much of 
tlie charm of that ill-fated 
period enters into *h« bio- 
graphy Rose Bertin’s real 
name was Mane- Jeanne, and 
Mane- Jeanne is more pictur- 
esque than Mary Jane So, 
too, this French daughter of 
a policeman had a charm 
and an ambition which were 
more common and more 
possible of fulfilment among 
French women than among 
women of other rountnes 
about this penod The 
Court was frivolous and fond 
of dress Therefore, if one 
could contrive and create 
becoming novelties, however 
startling, one was likely to 
become ” the fashion ,f Rose 
Berlin possessed a millinery 
genius and plenty of c mirage , 
and she became the familiar 
adviser of the Queen in mat- 
ters of dress Throughout 
that gay, extravagant penod, 
when the French Court was 
at the height of its bnlhance, 
the gold flowed into Rose 
lici tin’s purse, and she was 
often haughty and self- 
seeking on the strength of 
her popularity with the 
Queen , but the story goes 
that when the days of the 
Terror came, and accounts 
had to be rendered, the 
loyal milliner burnt her 
ledger with all the enormous 
sums owed to her by the 
aristocracy, that tlie mil- 
linery bills of Mane An- 
toinette also recorded there 
might not be made known 
to the New Masters and 
brought as a further charge 
against the poor Queen 
ihe volume is vivacious 
and interesting, and the 
illustrations arc excellent. 


MORE ABOUT 
KING EDWARD. 

By Edward Legge c6s. 

net (Evetagh Nash ) 

Having written one ad- 
mirable book on King 
Edward VII , Mr Edward 
Legge has been dnven to 
compile yet another by a 
ventable passion of bitter 
resentment and indigna- 
tion And the cause of 
his wrath was Sir Sidney 
1 .ee’s article on the late King 
in the Dictionary of Nation- 
al Biography. Sir Sidney, 
in fact, figures rather like 
King Charles's head — he ia 
always cropping up to bo 
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From More about King 1 Edward 
(Nash) 


Kino Edward. 

D» Ub/'rt Brin c fo\ (Pknto, W E 
r.nv, Ijonclan, W ) 


severely trounced and mauled just when Mr Leggc is 
becoming interesting " When you wrote \011r article." 
he asks Sir Sidney with a rhetoric al flourish in his prefat c, 
J ‘ did you bestow a thought of the widowed queen still in 
her garb of woe > l>id you ask voursclf if your wounding 
phrases would soothe her lacerated heart * Dul you 
think of the dead king s children -one a king, another a 
queen ? Do yon respect or do you mock at the injunction 
" Do mortuis ml nisi bnnum " ? to anybody who has read 
the article in the Dictionary of National Biography, it 
will seem quite unnecessary for Sir Sidney Lee to reply 
to any of these questions Hut apart from Hus obsession, 
Mr Leggc's book is delightful Indeed, the long chapter 
entitled M King Edward m Story ” is quite the best collec- 
tion of anecdotes ever yet published there is another 
chapter to which the author has given the title of " The 
Iron FisL " which the eager reader will find somewhat 
disappointing The author gives the impression that he 
as going to lift the veil that hides Lhc mystery of the theft 
of the Dublin Crown jewels, but all he has to tell us is what 
we know already with this exception, that he declares that 
King Edward deliberately squashed the enquiry <f I 
will not have any scandals," said His Majesty, and Mr. 
Legge explaining this remark, declares that an enquiry 
" might have necessitated the publication of evidence hav- 
ing no bearing upon the crime, but a direct bearing upon 
the reputations of person * not m any way implicated m 
the robbery of the jewels " 

EUG&NE DE BEAU H ARNAIS. 

By Violette M Montagu With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 16 other Illustrations] 15s net. (Long.) 

Miss Montagu's book deals with the life of the son of the 
Empress Eugenie by her first husband, the M adopted son " 


of Napoleon, who loved him lb well that tot hfraafce lijfe? 
forgave his wife her infidelities mor$ tba 6 mm before 
finally he divorced her. Engine had 4 week but* lovable 
character, and Miss Montagu gives us an interesting account 
of the early years of poverty, the mature yean of high 
favour, and the latter ones of comparative seclusion of this 
plaything of fortune The figure of Engine is sketched 
in against a background of European politics and the wars 
of the Napoleonic period, m the handling of both of which 
Miss Montagu shows familiarity and assurance. Napoleon 
himself is strikingly and sympathetically delineated, and 
as a whole the book is well worthy the attention of serious 
readers 

FLAGSHIPS THREE. 

By C E W Bea> With 4 Plates and about 30 Hoad 

and Tail Pieces by tl Author. 5s net (Alston Rivera ) 

Anybody who read '* On the Wool-Track ’’ or M The 
Dreadnought of the Darling ” will know that Mr Bean 
can write, and in *' * Flagships Three " he has what is, perhaps, 
the most inspiring theme tliat he has yet dealt with— 
the recent formation of an Australian Fleet In 1908 
Mr Bean published a little book dealing with the naval 
needs of Australia and demanding very much the same 
sort of fleet that is now rapidly in the making In five 
years his dream has been realised The present volume 
consists of the greater part of the old one, together with 
a large amount of new material, dealing mostly with 
the building and launching of the new battle-cruiser 
Australia 



From Engine de Beanharnais 
(Long) 


in his Youth. 

From a tat by an unknown xml 
_ the lfumum at AJaodn. 
(PJbofo. A. R. 1 
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Frontispiece to Volume I of the Life of Florence 
Nightingale (Macmillan) 


THE LIFE OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 


_ ? 

1 J 'Ai we eonunofify t^^them,' ter pertbnal or party eddi*,>ut 
solely lor the health xrf the race, in the cause el sanitate 
Provided that mortality was decreased in the army. in 
the workhouse, in the homes of the poor, and amongst 
Indian ryots, no pains a ere too great to be taken. But 
never-failing good sense made Florence Nightingale under- 
stand that her energetic prompting must not be made 
public Hers might be the hand that pulled official wires, 
and set official pupjiets moving to carry out her high 
behests, but no word of it must reach the Press The long 
years of seclusion favoured her methods In vain John 
Stuart Mill urged her to lome out m the open, regretting 
the preference for moving hidden springs 41 so very general 
among women ” Miss Nightingale, beyond allowing her 
name to Ik* placed cm the General Committee of the 
Women’s Suffrage bounty m 1871, and her opinion to be 
published, would not be persuaded to public controversy 
on Votes for Women Similarly, when Mrs Josephine 
Butler crusaded, and successfully, for the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, Florence Nightingale privately 
supported Mrs Butkr, and refused absolutely to assist 
the War Office 3 111 selecting medical officers to carry out 
the obnoxious Arts Bui she would take no part in the 
public agitation for repeal When the question of the 
Registration of Nurses was raised, and hotly discussed m 
1887, Miss Nightingale was prominent against the proposal 

though she admitted its possible advantage m forty 
years time Her objection to inoculation was never re- 
moved . “ she loathed and mocked at it,” writes Sir 

Edward Cook 

Happy in her usefulness, and m her friendships, Florence 
Nightingale is no less happy 111 her biographer 


By Sir Edward ( ook cl-. net 

(Macmillan ) 

To mankind generally, Morencc Nightingale 
is still the lady with the lamp, the ministering 
angel Popular frcling and imagination fast- 
ened on that mission to the Crimea, and the 
mystery and seclusion of Miss Nighingale’s 
later life could not efface the heroic story from 
men's nnnds 

Now that Sir Edward Cook has told us in 
this full and well-ordered biography, all the 
mental activities that followed the return from 
Scutari, and has re\caled the enormous corres- 
pondence, the interviews, and the wire-pulling 
conducted by Miss Nightingale in her seclusion, 
it seems to us that the episode of that journey 
to the seat of war -and it was but an episode in 
a long and busy life — is by far the greatest 
thing to lie rememliered, and that while ever 
brave deeds are valued in this world, we shall 
always rightly tlunk of Florence Nightingale as 
” the lady with the lamp " Yet, what a mass 
of work was accomplished in the after days, 
what strings were pulled, and what judgment, 
pertinacity and tact were used to got things 
done I Getting things done became a fine art 
for Miss Nightingale from the days of the first 
Sanitary Commission, and by their capacity 
for this art did she judge her contemporaries, 
men and women alike Hence the strong and 
lastmg friendship with Jowett of BalUol — so 
well brought out m these volumes — and the 
admiration for Sidney Herbert, Dr Sutherland, 
John Lawrence, Lord Ripon, and other famous 
men who took her counsel ” The combi- 
nation of masterful powers of organisation 
with womanly gentleness and sympathy,” 
characterize her public work from the first, Sir 
Edward Cook notes 14 She is a noble-minded 
woman,” Robert Lowe said of her in 1867, 
44 and so charming ” Ar practical mystic is an 
easy description. And her spirit was nourished 
on the literature of the great mystics, on St 
Teresa, St. John of the Cross, St Peter of 
Alcantara. All the intriguing, the wire-pulli ng, 
and the art of getting things done were used, not 
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Foam Provincial Russia Convoy of PmeoNana on Foot 

(Mack) 


PROVINCIAL 

RUSSIA 

Painted by IF.* n* 
Haxnbn Described 
by H Stewart. 
98 6d net. f(A. ft C. 
black.) ftftfr fefc ft3 

f This is not a record 
of travel, but rather a 
sober, careful] attempt 
to give a picture of the 
condition, the ways, 
the morals of Russia 
as it now is after the 
first disillusion. For 
the reformation or 
revolution appears not 
to,ha\e brought in its 
train half the blessings 
that the tntelltgentia , 
or the free-thinking, 
educated middle classes, 
expected and dreamed 
of The burden of the 
book, as of most lxx>ks 
on Russia, is that 
time must elapse, per- 
haps centuries, before 
the wonderful Russian 


THE ART COLLECTOR S LIBRARY 

8 vols 6s net each (Batsfurd) 

Mr Batsford has issued eight volumes m his new and 
useful “Art Collector's Library" scries, from four of 
which specimen illustrations have been selected for this 
Supplement, these four concerning respectively " English 
Tabic Glass," " French Pottery and Porcelain," " Sheffield 
Plate/' and " Old Pewter ” Like the rest of the volumes 


people come into their 
own We know little about their iteraturc, their enormous 
ma.ss of folk-lore, their aspirations and their creed *1 he various 
chapters deal with Central and North Russia, with the 
Urals, with Provincial towns, wnth white Russia, with the 
steppes, and, lastly, with the Crimea, where winter is not 
known. A pica is mude for a Russia in Asia which, with a 
sympathetic England, is the only civilising power in the 
northern Hast The illustrations, sixteen ot winch are in 
colour, are delightful 


in the senes (011 " Old French Furniture ’’ , " French Furni- 
ture", "Dutch Pottery and Porcelain", and "English 
Embroidery ") they are written by authors who arc acknow- 
ledged experts, each in the particular study he lias under- 
taken The books arc well pnnted, strongly and 
artistically bound, and they have information to impart 
that is both new and reliable 1 he whole series should 
prove an indispensable addition to the collector’s library 


THE BIJOU BOOKCASE. 

With 60 vols Z44s.net. (Glasgow Land Bryce & Son ) 
One of the most .it tractive of Cl istmas gifts is the 
artistically designed Bijou Bookcase, supplied by Messrs 
David Bryce & Son, and the inisc ll.my of miniature 
be jks that fill it Ther these dainty little 

iks, and they include Burns's Poems in six volumes. 


and Suit t '9 in another 


1 six Poems of Hood 
and Moore, and the 
1 Poems and Plays of 
■' j Goldsmith, Chips 
fro Dickons and 



Frontispiece to Reminiscences of India and 
North Queensland 

(Constable). 


Bailey-Guard, ohowino rrraoh thuoimh 
whioh Havelock* troop* inthid. 


1 hat keray , Gleanings 
from Wordsworth, 
Lamb's Essays , Pepy'a 
Diary , an Atlas, a 
Gazetteer , and, to say 
nothing of various 
volumes of extracts 
from Ihomas ft, Kempis 
and other authors, a 
Bible, a New Testa- 
ment, and English, 
French and German 
Dictionaries, that arc 
surely the very smallest 
and most quaintly 
pretty books that were 
ever published this side 
of fairyland. Such a 
Lilliputian library in 
such a charming Lilli- 
putian bookcase makes 
a dainty present from 
and to any lover of 
books. 
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UNKNOWN MONGOLIA. 

A Record of Travel and Exploration in North-West Mon- 
golia and Dzungaria. By Douglas Carruthkrs With 
Throe Chapters on Sport by J H Miliar 28s net 
(Hutchinson ) 

This is the story of *i fine piece of exploration in the 
heart of Asia that won for the writer the Gold Medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society in 1012 As f ord Curzon 
remarks in a preface to the book, it will long remain a 
classic on its subject For, in addition to discovering 
a large tract of unknown land at the source of Ycnises 
and giving a varied description of the rein deer- owning 
Nomads who live in a vast forest swamp on the frontiers 
of Mongolia, Mr Douglas C a r rut hers deals 111 a large wav 
with all the problems of the central deserts of Asia He 
shows how the wild Mongols, who were once the most 
destructive force m tin world, have been tamed and hope- 
lessly weakened by flic degraded form of J ainaism in- 


troduced by Tibetan monks encouraged by the subtle 
and Machiavellian Chinese The author also gives a most 
interesting sketch of the Nestonan Kingdom on which 
were based the legions of Prcster John, whose Christian 
subjet ts have been converted to Mohammedanism and 
now form the most energetic and warlike of the tribes 
The Unankhai tribes. Jiving between Russian Siberia 
and Chinese Mongolia, in the new country explored by 
Mr (. .irruthers, are a verv simple and happy people They 
want nothing from the outside world, for their reindeer 
supplies them with food and winter clothing, and the bark 
of the birch-trees is sufficient for their other needs The 
explorer came with a caravan to trade with them, but he 
had great difficulty 111 buying even a specimen of their 
reindeer . for nothing he possessed could excite their 
c unosity or tempt them to a bargain For two years 
Mr Carruthers and his party wandered on the frontiers 
of the Gobi desert in an untra\cllcd region that for c untunes 



\ 1 

* „ 


Frontitpitct to With 11m Kudin Pilgnmi to Jerusalem Thb Vanbimbd or a Thousand pilmnmo 

(MaemUlon). •<»"« *own to thb Jobban. 
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enterprise^! n 
geographical 
exploration 
which has 
brought hon- 
our and glory 
to our country 



FROM 

THE 

CONGO 

TO THE 

NIGER 

AND THE 

NILE 

By Adolf 

I* R 1EDR1CH, 

Duke of 
Mklklen- 
liUKG With 
514 Illustra- 
tions from 
Pho t o grap lis 
and Draw- 
ings, and u 
M.q> 2 Vols 
389 net 
(Duckworth ) 

These two 
fi n ely - pro - 
duced and 


has formed a borderland between rival races, creeds and 
political powers The work of exploration was done 
in a thoroughly scientific spirit, the land was surveyed, 
the animals and plants collected and the geology of the 
country carefully examined Mr Carruthers has a brilliant 
and vivid way of writing, and thi general reader will be 
deeply interested in his work 1 he people of the various 
nations arc studied from the life, by a man with a remark- 
able insight into character and a lively sense of the romance 
and picturcsqucncss of the wilds of the Orient Io an 
historian the book is quite as attractive .is it is to the lover 
of the adventures of geographical exploration 'I he effect 
of different religions on men with originally the same force 
of char.u ter is traced 111a striking manner, and the mys- 
tery of the enfeeblement of the Mongol race is i le.irly and 
finally solved The chapters on big game hunting 111 
the new lands are written bv Mr J II Miller, who. with 
Mr M P Price, contributed to the funds of a private 


elaborately - illustrated volumes ihromcle the joume\- 
nigs of the German Central African Expedition of 1910- 
1911 under the leadership of the Duke of Mecklenburg. 
The main route of the expedition led from the Cdngo 
River to Lake Tchad and thcncc across to the Niger, 
but auxiliary parties broke off at various points along 
its march, two of which practically crossed the con- 
tinent and reached the Nile, and the book is accord- 
111 gl> planned in such a wav that the heads of the 
minor expeditions contribute chapters upon their own 
experiences and the scientific results they obtained It 
is safe to say that few journeys of exploration have been 
conducted more thoroughly or more successfully, and the 
enthusiasm of the principal members of the party will 
transmit itself to the reader It is quite impossible here 
to give any idea of the scope of this remarkable work, but 
it is safe to say that in many ways this is the travel book 
of the autumn 'I he illustrations from photographs are 



From From The Congo to the Nile 
{Duckworth) 


Qiant Chimpanzee. 

(Klltod by Von Wkw.) 


extra or ill narily 
varied and effective, 
while those for which 
Herr Ernst Heims 
the artist of the ex 
pcdition, is respon- 
sible arc sometimes 
remarkable for their 
beauty 

A WOMAN’S 
WINTER IN 
AFRICA. 

By Mrs C ha f - 
1 ottx Cameron. 

1 os fid net Illus- 
trated. (Stanley 
Paul ) 

There have been 
women travellers, 
but not many , and 
of recent years few 
indeed who have 
trav lied so variously 
and so far, or with 
such strict observ- 
ance of the ngoura 
of the game as Mrs 
Mary Gaunt and 
Mrs Charlotte 
Cameron. Her 
experiences in India 
and in Morocco, 


Qb 







VANITY FAIR 

Dent break her bant, Joe, you meal 





Btl OMor usd 
bft notarial for two 
Novels; the jour- 
neyed some thous- 
ands ol miles in 
[South America, and 
la vivacious and very 
'interesting narration 
of her travels and 
adventures in “ A 
Woman’s Winter in 
South America "was 
the result Last 
winter ^he *et out to 
make a journey 
al ne round Hast 
and West Afnca, 
from Mambas v lo 
Sierra Leone, and 
across Rhodesia-, to 
the Victona Falls 
S f ie covered in all 
twenty-six thousand 
miLs of the Dark 
Continent, and her 
record of t Jungs c een, 

dangers laced and difficulties ove come, of the curiously 
intere tmg cities, towns, village** she visit.d, and the 
manners and customs of I heir inhabitants, makes a varied, 
stirring and «it tunc* fascinating history 1’eihnps the 
fltrang si, most tumble and pathetically micros mg plain 
of all was Robben Island with its sad colony of lepers 
She dcs nUs tlu p oplc .ind the life tie y live tlurc 
with vivid and haunting rialism, and moves on* to 
admiraton of thou- heroic souls who di vote their 
labours to mitigating tlu long-diawn misery of that 
forlorn community, anil perhaps Ih. most exciting 
moments of her adventure came when she was passing 
through that part of the Wist Coast of Af.i a that is 
the lurking-pi ice of the sleeping sicknesi ; 01 wlun sh 
was interviewing the tamubiK of the Canicioons, whom 
she found not so b’ack ,ls tli y an ro.umnnly painted 
Mrs Camci on has a pi asanl gossipv style and a red 
gift of descriptive writing ILr book is one of the mos* 
informing and culcrtauung Afrcan travel hook* w. li.i\e 
r^ad, and with its useful maps and num'rous ex« client 
photographs should app al irresistibly to the large l ravel- 
ling pubic, and the even l.u*gir public that canco 1 travel 
far but likes to ic.- th' vvoild, and the vvond r ami the 


J'rom TigerUnd {Chapman »**» Hall) 


_ 


Found Dua 

peril and the beiuty of it, through the eyes of one who 
is cnteqns ng and lour.igeous enough to go out of the 
the main track and bring baik news of people and 
plac?s unknown to th- average voy.igi r — especially when 
that adventurous spirit can wutc of such things with such 
chaini ami interest aiul out^j okennes * of opinion as Mrs. 
Cameron ha-* written of them hero 


7s 6cl net Illustrated (Cliapman 


TIGERLAND 

Hy ( I Gouldsuvry 
a llall ) 

One would say with apparent safety, that it was well- 
nigh impossible to write another readable book on big 
game shooting, yet Mr (.nuldsbiiry lias done so, and 
thoroughly con f< mimed those who thought the subject 
exhausted The modest fiicml from whose diaries and 
leconls the present volume is put together, ran away to 
sci when a youngster, and, after some years of roving, 
landed at Calcutta on the eve of the Mutiny Fnltsling in 
the Jkngal Mounted Constabulary, he fought through the 
revolt, meeting with many unique experiences, and when 
the country was once nioic quiet was appointed a junior 



From The Book of the Lion An Aubrnian Lion. 

(Murrey). 
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>i Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales Caerphilly Castle. 

[Warac) 


Giro's dktb»" 
an out-of-the-way 
piece of folklore, 
based on substan- 
tial fact ; whilst 
" The Zemindars' 
Pig Sticking" 
is serio-comic. 
We can well 
understand what 
it would mean 
when, alter forty 
years, the writer 
had to sever 
his close connec- 
tion with India, 
its peoples, Jun- 
gles, and beasts. 


THE 

HISTORY 
OF THE 
ISLANDS 
OF THE 
LERINS. 


officer m the new semi-military police, or constabulary 
Drafted to a good sporting district, gifted with plenty of 
nerve and the hunting instinct, he was soon enrolled 
amongst the devotees of thr gun During nearly half a 
century he shot tiger, leopard, panther, bison, bear, ibex, 
sambhur, and elephant, ranging over the whole of Ins own 
and lus neighbour’s districts m Bengal, and spending his 
rare leave on sporting trips to a tend m the hills of Trav- 
ancore Excellent are the glin _ es of camp life, of the 
Commissioner’s tours of inspection, of the good relations 
existing between natives and officials, of the whole-souled 
devotion to duty of the old type of civil servant Of yams 
other than sporting there arc any amount The anecdotes 
of elephantine intelligence, of the habits and customs of 
the various beasts and buds, the sayings and doings of the 
native helpers, are well chosen ' * 'J he Major's Tale" is 
as weird a ghost story as anyone could uish to hear , " The 


By A C Coopek-Mahsimn xos ad. net (Cavnbndg 
University Press ) 

The Lenns arc a group of islands forming a sort of 
natural breakwater at Cannes off the south coast of France. 
At the beginning of the fifth century, a young Roman noble 
became a Christian and fled as a hermit to the T^nns to 
study and meditate in quietness I le was joined by other men 
of his way of thinking, and while Caul was being destroyed 
by the Franks, the islands of the Lenns grew in importance 
as a religious centre of Western Europe it was a brilliant 
school of missionaries, and both St Patrick, the apostle of 
Ireland, and St Augustine, the ajmstle of England, studied 
there Many of the leaders of Christian thought in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, owed their training to the mon- 
astery on the island, and Canon ( ooper-Marsdin gives a 
scholarly account of their lives and labours there, and brings 

out clearly 
the great 
import- 
ance of the 
1 ennsmthe 
days when 
the Roman 
Empire had 
fallen under 
the at- 
tacks of the 
northern 
barbarians 
The work is 
•in able < 
tribution 
to English 
thcolog 
cal litera- 
ture, for the 
school of 
the Lenns 
has not 
hitherto ex-i 
cited much' 
interest 
among the 
Anglo Celtic 
nations that 
owe^most to 
this'ancient 
centre of 
missionary 
work 



{Tttug JVtUon, JCsndai). 
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The Castles and Towers of Cumberland, Yanwath Cmtli 

Westmorland, and Lancashire North- 
of-the-Sands 


(f itus Wilson , Kendal) 


t&ADAMg NECKEft. 

* r 1 By Mark Gambur-Parrv. 121. 6d. net. 

' (Blackwood y 

That Madame Necker was the mother of 
Madame de Stael is sufficient Justification for 
the publication of this informed and appreciative 
hf'oaphy ; and when it is remembered that it 
w mn great measure due to the powerful mflu- 
Cf/d she exerted through the medium of her 
famous salon that Jacques Necker secured the 
Director-Generalship at such a crucial period of 
the history of France, we feel that Mr Gambier- 
Parry has made a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Revolution To students the 
personality and social eminence of Madame 
Necker have long been familiar, through the 
pages A Vicomte d'Haussonville's M Le Salon de 
Madame Necker." and the various memoirs of 
the period , but the present volume is, so far as 
we recollect, the first separate account of her 
life m English The daughter of an impecu- 
nious but cultured Swiss parson, she 
gave early evidence of unusual qualities 
of heart and mind, and as a girl of seventeen she 
won and reciprocated the affection of Edward 
Gibbon, at that time residing at Lausanne 
As is well known, this affair terminated un- 
happily Gibbon, on meeting with parental 
opposition to his engagement, complacently 
renouncing his claim to Suzanne's hand, after 
keeping his lover in suspense for five years 
Two years after this break the much-admired 
girl, reduced to penury by the death of her 
parents, met and married the man who was to 
play so conspicuous a part in the crisis of lus 
adopted country's history As soon as they 
were established in Pans, Madame Net kcr, 
who possessed 111 rare degree attributes of 
beauty and character peculiarly adapted to the 
rdle she was to play, proceeded to gather round 
her m her salon the beaux e sprits of the literary 
world, several of whom became her life-long 
friends In doing this her object was nut 
self-gratification, but the promotion of her husband's 
interests Her affection for Necker was deep and en 
dunng, and she perceived in him jxissibilities which she 
determined should have tlieir opportunity It is held by 
some that she was insatiable in this ambition, but, lie that 
as it may, the result fully justified the means Whatever 
weakness Necker may have shown 111 grappling with the 


t liaos of the early re\olutionary period, it is a question 
whether any one mail could, in the circumstances, have 
than he attempted , and it is probable that 
1 lie bee n permitted to carry nut the eforms he projected 
hr his first administration, the lie olution might have 
1 averted 'J he portrait of Mine Necker which the 
hur giv i of a re lined and beautiful >ian, who 

wins our admi- 
ration as a de- 
voted wife and 
mother, and as 
one who, sur- 
rounded by the 
tempt at 10ns 
of a morally 
corrupt age, 
preserved her 
integrity un- 
sullied to the 
end Religious 
by tempera- 
ment and train- 
ing, she was her 
own hard judge 
111 matters of 
duty, carrying 
10 excess the 
pnne iples of in- 
trospection and 
self-castiga- 
tion , and if 
she failed to 
appreciate her 
remarkable 
daughter it was 
due to the 
blindneea of 
mother-love. 
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corals and coral reefs and 
the making of the Red 
bea, in a. manner that 
will appeal alike to the 
specialist and to the 
general reader The 
volume is finely illus- 
trated with numerous 
good photographs and 
some useful diagrams. 


CAMP FIRE 



From The Country of Sir Walter Scott Loom Lomond, from Inversna'd 

{( ffW//) 


YARNS OF THE ' 
LOST LEGION. 

By C01 onkl G Hamii.- 
ion - Know Nic (Maori 
Bkownk) With 8 Illus- 
trations 12s (*\ not. 
(I. auric ) 

There is something 
exceedingly attractive 
about Colonel Ilamilton- 
Urowne's unlitcrary 
manner His method of 
telling a story is that 
of the raconteur , not 
the writer — and it is 


DESERT AND WATER GARDENS OF 
THE RED SEA. 

Bv C\ mi rRo^si ANii. m \ t n sc , r I s , i* zs With 

91 Illustrations from Photographs and 1 2 Diagiams 10s (xl 
net ((ambndge University Press ) 


by far the best nit thud for the material at his command. 
Anil dial stones lit has to tell, how varied and uncon- 
ventional 1 draw upon 1 In New Zealand 

and boutl Afr is to have gone everywhere and 

to have don lung which oflered the least promise of 

cm dement 1 eineiil and he lias hunted bushrangers 


Mr Ciosslaiul's interesting book deals with the western 
(the Egyptian) coast of the Red Sea, .1 ilistiitt which 111 
spite of the recent foundation of Port Sudan, and the 
building of the railway thither from Athara, remains 
almost completely unknown to the tiavcllcr It is 
sparsely populated, but nevertheless it contains, as the 
author shows, material of interest and unpoitancc to the 
ethnologist The second part of the book deals with 


111 \ustrnhc 1 be l gentleman adventurer in the 
South Seas Hr expt *111 es have endowed him with 
a dock of marvellously good y: which everybody 

who lias the slightest love of adv rc or the smallest 
sense of humour ought to read llus is a liook, in 
fact, which we cannot he ■ feeding resembles its author 
in one respect at least - it is an ideal after-dinner com- 
panion. 






From Desert sad Water Gardens of the Red Sea 
{Cambridge University Press } 


A Sandstorm hkh room amqno the Barrier Rbefr. 


THE ROMANCE OP THE 
NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. 

By A A Kadclypfb Dugmore, FRGS, F R P S With 
Frontispiece in Colour and 72 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, 39 Illustrations in tho Text, and 2 Maps, 
las 6d net. (Heuicmann ) 

Mr. Raddyffe Dugmore is perhaps the most distinguished 
exponent of the art of shooting without a rifle We never 
saw better wild animal photographs tlian 111 11 Camera 
Adventures in the African Wilds/’ and we can easily say 
the same for this very remarkable book Mr Dugmore 
has, m fact, reached the top lie cannot improve upon 
his former work, liecaiisc it was of the liest Hut he uin 
at least equal his earlier achievements, and, us we have 
already said, he does so in 11 The Romance of the New- 
foundland Caribou," which wonderful book is accurately 
described m the sub-title of 11 An intimate account of the 
life of the Reindeer of Noith America” Having said s* 
much it is necessary only to add that nobody who is in any 
way keen upon natural history can afford to neglect Mr. 



1 Camp Fires of the Bush Track. 

Lost Legion 

(Ltutru') 


Dugmore He appeals strongl v alike to spoi Isn 

ists, and the general reading public— for he writes almost 

as well as lie takes photographs 


TWO YEARS WITH THE NATIVES 
IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC. 

By Dr Felix Si»k (sick 10s 6d net Ulustiated (Mills A Boon) 

A good travel book is .1 difficult thing to write 'I here 
are so many of them turned out every 3 ear, and nowadays 
the world seems to liave grown very small The same 
ground is covered over and over again, and the lattci-day 
narratives lack ull the colour and excitement of those 
written by the early explorers The old wood blocks, 
grotesque though they might be, were infinitely more 
interesting than the modern photograph When we 
see them, they carry us back to the clays when .111 explorer 
seemed the most heroic of «ill people We do not know 
whether Dr Felix Spuser went out intending to wule a 
tra* el-book, but rather think he must have done so, foi he 
seems to have been on the look-out fur " copy " .ill the 
time , At any rate, he got good <f copy," and he lias known 
how to make the most of it His Lnglish is quite good. 
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From The Bonds of Africa 

(/ o»g) 


Fall » on thr Chania 
Rivkr, iktwein 
Nairobi and Fort 
Hall 


and the book is readable throughout His choice of a 
hunting-ground was a wise one Very few people know 
anything about the New Hebrides, and this is an age in 
which everyone is ready to learn Now and then, one 
comes across controversial things, but these really add to 
the interest of the volume, by proving that the writer is 
in earnest His strictures on Fiench colonia' methods arc 
very severe , though one wishes that he had come into 
collision with (.crniaii officials His comments on them 
would have been nunc interesting stm phoLoguiphs 

in the book are excellent, and one puts tame down 

with the feeling that, after all, there are vc nuth worse 
places than those islands of the Western I’achc 1 he ratc- 
c illector and the pally agent do not appiai to liave pene- 
trated theic 
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From Two Yean with the Natives in the Western Pacific 
(Ail Us £■ Boon) 

JERUSALEM AND THE CRUSADES. 

By Hstfiie Hluh With 8 dales in Colour h> L i> 
Luari>, and a Senes of Reproductions of lectures of Historic 
Interest 5s net (Jack ) 

Men and women, boss and girls, will equally be interested 
in this handsome volume It tells 111 graphic language 
of the early state of the city of Jerusalem, and of the several 


crusades undertaken 
to win the city for 
Christ and thu 
Christian people. Very 
thrilling are these his- 
toric stories, with their 
periods of glorious 
hope and of sad defeat. 
And the saddest epi- 
sode of ail is, perhaps, 
the tragic, pitiful tale 
of the Children's 
Crusade, in 1212, 
when, preached to* by 
the half-frenzied pnest 
Nicholas, and fired by 
the words he told them 
and the promises of 
glory and miracles he 
held out to them, fifty 
thousand children es- 
caped from their homes 
and, led by a boy of 
fifteen, named Stephen, 
started joyfully upon 
their way The terrible 
Canob from Nitzndi sufferings of that un- 
happy band are painful 
to read of, even after 
all these years, and, perhaps, most painful of all is the 
thought of the betrayed remnant sold into life-long 
Imndage at the slave-markets of hgypl A very in- 
teresting chapter is that on " The 'I wo Great Orders," 
the Hospitallers and the Templars 1 lie full-page coloured 
plates are striking in style, vigorous anti appropriate 
1 hey greatly help the text by presenting the Crusades as 
a living, moving undertaking 
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" TURbtJGH ? ' 

Siberia; 

;An empire 

< IK THE 
MAKING. 

By R. T-, Wrigiit 
and Bassett 
Digby With 70 
Illustrations 
12s 64 net 
(Hurst & Blackett) 

Messrs Wright 
and Digby are two 
American journalists 
who made the journey 
across Siberia in a 
leisurely manner and 
also in such a way 
as to mingle as much 
as possible with the 
natives of the 
country. The result 
of their observations 
as to the future of 
the vast empire which 
is lying practically 
untouched at the door 
of Russia, is decidedly interesting The authors believe 
m Siberia Rapid strides in the development of the 
country have been made since the opening of the Trans- 
Sibenan Railway, and particularly m the last few years, 
when the Russian Government has begun to try to 
attract settlers to the cmintiy I he record of the 
authors' journey and the hardships and experiences 
ttw\ underwent is lively and in every way attractive 
We can strongly recommend the l>ook to those who arc in 
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From Rambles in the North Yorkshire 

[Mills &• Uoon) 


Dales Meeting op the Greta and Tees. 

{Photo, A bvcetn ) 

search of amusement, neat or combined with instruction 
You get both between these covers 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL A Memoir. 

By Sir Robert Purvis 5s net (Blackwood ) 

In his monograph, " Sir William Airol * A Memoir, * v 
Sir Robert Purvis has given us a plain, bncfticcount of th e 
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i Jerusalem and the Crusades 

{Jack) 


life of the 
famous builder 
of the Forth 
bridge — t licit 
piece of engin- 
eering whu h 
has made the 
world stare in 
wonderment 
It is another 
version of the 
old, old story 
that is daily 
telling the dis- 
Sbcitishcd .1 11 d 
Ndielievmg of 
N^toiimiu e 
^1 alive — 
f as mm h 
/ive as ever it 
w.is For wc 
learn that Sir 
William started 
life, at the age 
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The Castle op a great Crusader 

Duill l*y KajmouJ u£ luulouse at Tupoli lu xsoj 




of ten years, as a 
“picccr" in a cotton 
mill, at half-a- 
cro wn a week : 
was next employed 
by the great timi of 
Coats, at Paisley, of 
which t oncer n he 
afterwards tiecame a 
director Later on 
he was apprenticed 
to a blacksmith, then 
started a little 
** shop " of his own 
and came near 
disaster But being 
011 1 1 of the natural 
hemes of inJustry, 
full of fortitude, 
patience, per&e\ cr- 
ane e and right-seeing, 
In went on to the 
great end that lay 
before him The 
story is simply told, 
and is admirably 
suitable for a gift- 
book 
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From Through Siberia 

{Hurst &- Black 1 it) 
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From Sir William Arrol 
{Blackwood). 


Tomsk, “A City of Orgies and Education.” 

BAROQUE 
ARCHITECTURE 

By Makiin Shaw 
pKiufts Illustrated. 
21s net (Unwin) 

Mr Briggs sympathetic 
study "of "Baroque 
Architei turc," deals 
| with a complex and 
j somewhat neglected 
period 111 arclutec tural 
ins 1 or> 1 he larget part 
otthc liookis devoledto 
Italian examples , but 
the Baroque influence 
in other f 01 it mental 
nationsand in Kngland, 
and the value of the 
Baroque period to 
modern aichitccts re- 
ceives full attention 
It is im omparably the 
most t \hausiiveandim- 

Vi.w i>iraM North-Bhithh Railway, portant work yet pub- 
Bast op QuiBNeFERRv. hshed on this subject. 






By Douglas 
Sladkn. With 
63 Illustrations 
from Photographs 
by the Author, 
and a Map 7s 6d 
not (Hurst St 
Blackett ) 

No travel book 
of recent years has 
attained greater 
popularity than 
Mr Douglas 
Sladcn's “ Oriental 
Cairo," of which a 
new and cheaper 
edition has just 
been published hv 
Messrs 1 hirst St 
Blackett riio 
present re- issue is 
a Jiandsomc, finely 
produced, and well 
illustrated volume, 
and— being 1 asi I y 
the best guide to 
Cairo extant it is 
certain to bem rived 
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A Mkoigval Strbbt in tmb 
Arab City at Cairo. 


with marked favour by a very large publ 

TWO ON A TOUR IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

By A W Si*ars Illustrated witli I'liotc phs 

by tho Author j Dollars (I) Appleton) 

The author, who we gather is Mis Scars, un- 
dertook this apiiarcnlly delightful |i»urney in 
company with lier husband, " Orange-blossom," 
and a Swedish maul Martina All were de- 
termined to find nothing but pbasme, and .it 
the end the verdict is that South America 
keeps calling them to go b. lamaica, 

Panama (wlieic mosquitoi iknown) 

Callao, bpiKpic (wlieic lam his not f.illci or 
158 ycais), Valparaiso, are all \isiUd and t \- 
where there air fun and brilliant desin| us 
of a Kitiglakcy soil, until the journey acios lie 
Andes takes the travellers to the toof of tli 
world and they descend racing, "bciause it is Hi 
custom of the country to race down tl 
steejyfi,” and arrive at the better-known Bin 



Aires and Balua We are 
favoured with maps, but 
t’ic txxik will be read, not 
for its geography 01 sta 
tistu s, but for its huniamt y 
The country and flic peo- 
ple live before us 

A VAGABOND 
COURTIER 

Tram the Memoirs and 
Letters of Baron 
Charles Lons von 
P01 1 NIT7 Hv Mrs 
J'OITH Ji. riJTURlI, 
F K Hist S In 2 Vols 
Willi 34 Illustrations 
24s net (Stanley Pan 

The Baron von Polluitz, 
who died in 1775 at the 
age of eighty-three, was in 
many ways an interesting 
figure of the old regime 
of Continental anstocracy 
But he had a wider ex- 
perience than most of lus 
fellows Falling into dis- 
sipated habits at a fairly 
early age, he seems to 
have taken naturally to 



, n il URKAT AT MANS TCWh 

{Stanley Paul). prow tbs collocdus oi A. M. Ifcwdloy). 
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PIONEERS IN TROPICAL 
AMERICA 

By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B: 
With 6 Coloured Illustrations by Charles M« 
Sheldon, xi in Black-and-WhIte, and a Maps. 
6s (Blackie ) 

" Pioneers m Tropical America ” is in many 
ways the most successful of Sir Harry John- 
ston's “ Pioneers of Empire ” series. South 
America— with which in the present case 
Central America and the West Indies are 
included— is pre-eminently one of the glamorous 
names of the world, and the mention of the 
early explorers call to mind heroes and pirates 
with full Stevensonian trappings Hawkins, 
Drake, Raleigh, Dampier — these are a few of 
the great men who pass through the pages of 
this most enthralling of chronicles. Sir Harry 
Johnston has done his work particularly well, 
and has put children more deeply in his debt 
than ever with one of the most readable '* im- 
proving" books that was ever written. Mr, 
Sheldon's illustrations, also, are excellent 

A CHURCH IN THE WILDS. 

B\r\* Barhrooke Grubb Illustrated 5s net. 
(Seeley * Co ) 

A l*>ok that is destined to become one of 
the classics of the romance of missionary work. 
In the uncharted wilderness of central South 
America is a region peopled by the Chaco — 
.1 race of pagan Red Indians speaking scveial 
unknown languages and wandering about the 
country without any fixed place of residence. 
A river separates them from the Spanish settlers 
of Itaraguay, who regard them as hopeless 
s,i\agcs and wait till they arc weak enough to 
twept awa\ In spite of warnings from 
e\ ci y white man Mr Barbrooke C.rubb stiuck 
lido 1 lie jungle in search of the Indians who 
h.id looted a settlement, and met them and 
told them he wanted to live with them Not 
onh that moment but every minute for 
many months lus life was in danger, for he 
l klly set himself to win the c hieftainship over 
the tribe lie hunted and danced with them 
night after night, his face and arms {tainted 
red, his head crested with feathers, and his 
wandering from oiu 1 uropcan 10 In namented in the native manner He must be a 

of amusement ami protit In fr advent man of grc.it force of character for he woa through, and 

of a very gallant and w r itt> km dabble' has now' a splendid mission working among the Chaco 

literature, and the very in- 
teresting memoirs which he 
left behind him have formed 
the basis o( the material upon 
which Mrs Cuthell lias drawn 
for the subject-mattei of this 
book In his da) P0II111I7 en- 
joyed at onsiderable reputation 
as an author, aiul e\ eu 1 et ei v 1 d 
an unusually kind)) 1 1 pi- 
taph" from \oltairc "Well 
Sire, Baron dc i’olliut/ is dead , 
he also wrote I rcdenc tin 
Great, however, w f as more 
outspoken 'Old I’olliut/ 
generously wished to pay lus 
passage to Chaiou 1 U dnl 
some cheating even the day 
he died that it might lie said 
he died, as he lived No one 
regrets I11111 but his creditors ” 

Mrs Cuthell is to be thanked 
for having rescued from tin 
limbo that threatened it the 
' memory of this remarkable 
man, and readers of these 
brightly- wri t ten volumes will 
share our gratitude for them. 



Fmm A Church in the Wilds Qwu fnoMi^fc 
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THE VOICE OF AFRICA 

By 1 bo I KuuFNiUb I ran si ate cl bv l\i i l 

Two Volumes with 70 I lates (2 in Cilour) an > Ulus 
tmticm* in the I ext from I liotngiaphs and wings 
4 Maps and tables 28s net (Hutchinson ) 

this line record of the travels cf tin ( cn Tnnci 

African i xpedition 111 iyio icji mi\ It di\u is the 

authoi points out into foul puts 1 lc\eu cl 
devoted to a narration oi the 
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Poacher ’ was the Mary Tkoma « sealing schooner falling 
mto heavy fog and thus unwittingly dnfting into Russian 
waters after hunting the seal pack north to Bering Sea 
The Mary rhomai was captured bv a Russian cruiser, who 
put a young officer in command of her and took one of the 
crew on board the battleship a ship s boy Bub Russell —to 
(mo informatinr which might \ary from the tile told by 
the c iptain of the Afarv 1 horna s The fate of other poach 
ing scil hunteis was well known to the crew of the Mary 
lh %ni\ and Bub hid been tonified it stories of cruelty 
I * pnsonr is in Si lenan mines After giving the mforma 
(1 >n icquirrd from him Bub was ovorhxiked bv his captors 
in 1 mule his w i\ aft whcie lie could seethe side lights 
of the Man lh mas following 111 the tear lie watched 
in the darl night dost by where the hawser passed o\er 
the stern to the 1 iptuied schooner Once in officer came 
in 1 oMmimd the straining rope tc see if it were chafing 
ind Pub uncbseived 111 the darknes had an idea He 
ic isonc 1 th it his ctew guiltless of crime wcie yet relent 
lcs°ly being c imed aw ly to a living death in Siberia 
He w is himself 1 prisoner with no chance of escape but 
it w is pi ssiblc for the crew of the Mary r homos to escape 
for the only thing that bound them was a four inch hawser 
Jhe\ dated not cut it at then end because a watch was 
suit t ) lx mamt lined there by the Russians left on board 
Put il his end • Bub opined his j ick knife and went 

\ ^ 1 tc tint 


journeys of the rxpedition thice 
to an explanation of its worl its 
objects and aims and its me tin ds oi 
research two to the lesnlts < 1 that 
work and sixteen to testing the 
material 1 e sections which emit un 
excerpted descriptions of the man 
ners and customs ti adit 10ns mil 
monuments of cmlisation It will 
be seen from this th it the two 
\0l111nis an 1 gc o 1 ile d m n tlnn 
the oidiniry tiaxcUu s st i\ an 1 
the booh is indeed definitely eon 
strue ti\ c in its theories 111 1 tin Uni \ 
t n fortunate ly little justice cm lx 
il ine here ti the we tlth < i inUicst 
mg mate ml to lie / unci lx tween 
these c users but we e 11111 t ufiun 
fiun mcnti ining with cspcml tl 
nui iti 11 the ic&lllts ol the de\« led 
will if Hen t irl Amins tin 11 list 
1 i tl 1 exje lition wh sc di 1 wings 
whii li ire t be f mini in 1 xtru nlin 
ary abundmee are oi the gn itest 
yalui both ltom an ntistic ind 1 
scientihc point of view Mi Kudoll 
Blind miy be also 1 ngratulitid 
upon the scry reidihk 1 nglish into 
winch the ( uinui 01 i e mil lies been 
rendered 


WITH HUNTER. 
TRAPPER, AND SCOUT 
IN CAMP 
AND FIELD 

rditecl by i> Mu lllu 

trated 5s (llolUnNHa iighim ) 

Mr Alfred Miles has ni 
capital boys Ixxik by edit 
numbe r of personal stoi ics ol i< mg 
adventure told by eminent h mds 
at adventure too Yet m mu 
opinion the best story in the IxkiI 
is by Jack london and seems t< 
ihow that fiction is more dramatic 
and arresting than truth. " The Lost 



l tom 1 he Voice of Africa Cavalryman in Paopbp Armour 

(Hutchinson)* * WBlBr ** M 
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From The Diary of Li Hung-Ch&ng ( Constable ). 


REMINISCENCES OF INDIA 
AND 


characterisation than an attempt to write a story. Still, 
as one can give very little idea of what the book is about 
without a brief summary, it may be as well to detail the 
mam idea of the novel It introduces the Eternal Tnanglo 
under not very unusual circumstances. A, having married 
]), goes for tlie end of the honeymoon to Cornwall. There 
lie falls in with (\ a lady of high birth, who has had a 
tender feeling for him before marriage, and lias now become 
jealous of H She decides to steal A away from his alle- 
giance Of course, she fails, and the book ends happily. 
You can see from this that you arc not particularly hkely 
to re id the book for its plot, but if you can be induced to 
do so for its presentation of two or three individual, though 
not tuuoniuuiii, types of character, you will find that you 
have not wasted your time In its way, *' A Summer in 
Cornwall " is a sound piece of work. 


A ROSE OF OLD QUEBEC. 

11\ Anne Ho * Wharton With 8 Illustrations* 

V* net (I q iu.ott ) 

T t ers of historical fiction who are on the look-out for a 
ionium e that will introduce an unhat kneyed period -one 
of Hu punt ip.d difficulties of the modern historical novelist 
- will find then rcijuiienicnts satisfied in this very charm- 
ing story by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton For her 
background the author has chosen old-time Quebec, and 
the principal figure, m whom centres the 111am interest 
of the not cl, is the young naval captain, Horatio Nelson. 
Readers will find the account of a love-affair that might 
have altered the histoi\ of the world had it been success- 
ful prettily and pathetically done The cmulusum of the 
slorv is laid 111 1 ondon and the illustrations of the book 
arc most l ) from old pi inlb 


NORTH QUEENSLAND, 1857-1912. 

By Hodkkt Gray 6<l net (Constat 

The author of thebe Feminist cm es was a 
subaltern 111 a regiment that st 1 out from England 
ill August, 1857. to take part 111 the suppression 
of the Indian Mutiny broni Indin, tlucc\«ais 
later, lie visited Austiuha, and 111 1803 he left 
the Arm v aiul turned sheep- funnel in Northern 
Queensland Only fifty pages of the book arc 
concerned with India, nor does Mr <>ia\ mike 
any great claim on behalf of these jottings 
from thanes 'l lie Queensland section is cei- 
tainly that which gives the w r ork its value 1 o 
settle m Queensland in 1803 was to be a pioneer, 
and a pioneer who has any power of expression 
can hardly fail to be interesting No doubt, the 
“ Reminiscences " are calculated to appeal more 
to Australians than to stay-at-home Englishmen 
Yet they will repay the attention of those of 
the latter class whose minds arc open to learn 
something about any portiou of the Empire 
To such, the recommendation may be given 
that they should read the last chapter of the 
book first Mr (tray is a man of sane \ lews, and 
presents the problem of North Queensland- and 
of the neighbouring Northern Territory— both 
clearly and fairly Ihc extremists of the " White 
Australia M party would be benefited if they 
would listen to wh.it one who has spent half a 
century in tlie north of the great island con- 
tinent has to say The book is illustrated by 
some of the author’s own sketc lies 


A SUMMER IN CORNWALL. 

By M lv C iktois Gs (Oigby, Long ) 

Plot, if we may judge fiom " A Summer in 
Cornwall," is not Hie strong point of Mi 01 , 
more probably. Miss — Curtois Anyhow, it is 
the weakest part of the book now under con- 
sideration, which is very much more a study in From Maximilian In Mexico (GofwteW*). 
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From Antarctic Days 

{Melrose) 


Just Back from the South Pole 
This tramp became in after life the 
famoub Sir Ernest Shackleton 


ANTARCTIC DAYS 

liy Jamrs Murray and Gfoim.r Ma 

by the Authors ami Intruilut e 1 by Sir Li 

59 net (Melrose ) 

Here arc sketches <iC the homely side 
of Polar life by two of Slide klctou s 
men It is a very human document, 
with racy stones Human nature 
generally prevails, said M.uk I wain, 
and litre we ha\o novel illustrations of 
that truth in an Antarctic environment 
The sober anti the laughing side of 
everyday Polar destiny is revealed - 
“ the kernel of the life of the Polar ex- 
plorer," as Sir Hi nest Shackleton savs 
m his cheery and appreciative introduc- 
tion After the vivid appeal made to 
our imagination by the lug Polar tomes 
and chronicles something of this work 
may seem kindly trifling, more of it like 
a dcln ate review of family fadings, 
while part of it gives, as it were, a 
fiiiburb.111 interest to the Antarctic 
Circle Jhil vve fend at home with it all, 
il establishes a kinship between the men 
who bore into Polar vast ness and peril 
and the men whose adventures are in 
suburb in street-hawking or the hoard- 
ing of omnibuses Great and small is 
humanity, Indow the stars all the time 

BEHIND THE VEIL 
AT THE 

RUSSIAN COURT. 

By ( nrNT Patti Vassiti With 23 

Photogravures 16s net (t assell ) 

The title of “ Behind the Veil at the 
Russian Court” very fairly descnbcs 
this 'book, which, it is pointed nut, is 
not* ^historical, but merely anecdotal 
The revelations it promises date from 
1855, with the death of Nicholas 1 , to 
the present day , and they hmsh with 
a very pungent criticism of t lie present 
Osar It is not surprising that the lunik 
has been banned 111 Russia, foi the 
author — who hides hi in so’ f under Hie 
pseudonym of Count Paul Vnssili — was 
no respecter of persons (lie died, vve 
are told, quite recently ) The ” ( ount " 
gives inside information on the subject 
of the late Russo-Japanese War, and 
some astonishing facts concerning 
Russian prisons. He also deals with 


Illustrated 

SllACKLl TON 
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the Berlin Convention, and has nothing bat prftise 
for the deportment of the British statesmen who 
attended it Bui, undoubtedly, it is for its revela- 
tions centring round the present Russian Royal 
Family that the book will be read. In these it is 
often cruel, sometimes amusing, and always in- 
tensely interesting 

MEMORIES OF 
MY LIFE 

By Arthur Mursfli 6s (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

% Mr Mursell was imrn 111 Leicester on the eve of 
the great Reform Bill " Leicester then, as now, 
was putnd with politics ” Mr Mursell’s father was 
of democratic sympathies, and the youth's early 
friends belonged to the circle of lid ward Miall He 
gives *rid reminiscent of the b ttei feeling 

which pervaded politics at that period, he seething 
discontent, the controversy over Cliurcl and State, 
aiul the propaganda of men like Cobden nd 1 homas 
Cooper Later on, Mr Mursell's bred Jth of s> m- 
pathy led him to associate with Brad la ugh. and he 
seems always to have had a saving sense of humour, which 
kr pt him from partisanship But his circle was narrower 
in cai ly days lie went into business at Manchester, where 



The Chiloren of the Tear 

Grand Duchess Tatiana. 
Grand Duohbse Anastasia. 

The Tsarevitch Alexis. 

{Photo*, Doinonnes and Eggler, St Fetenbwi ) 

From Behind the Veil at the Russian Court (Gem*#). 


Grand Duchess Old a. 
Grand Duohesb Marie 
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Weller, and the encha n ted 
wh& bad made schooldays bright, slehn ee^ Waf 1 , 
able, and solitude impossible, and wondering hmjr 
I could bless him for the debt ; when, as 1 wuf 
about to nng, a spasm of my neurotic imbecility 
numbed my hand, and seemed to strike it from , 
the bell, and I went back home." 


THE OLD HALLS AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF YORKSHIRE. 

By Louis Ambi ek Illustrated 35s. net. (Bats ford). 

In this handsome volume on “ The Old Halls 
and Manor Houses of Yorkshire ” Mr. Louis 
Ambler makes an exhaustive and deeply interest* 
ting study of the domestic architecture of onr 
great northern county. Mr Ambler is an architect 
and his work is primarily for students of archi- 
tecture From a wealth of material in existing old 
halls, manor houses, and large and small dwellings 
of every description, Mr Ambler has carefully and 
skilfully traced the development of domestic archi- 
tecture in Yorkshire from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century to the eighteenth, and his lucidly- 
written and valuable work is illustrated with over a 
hundred plates from social photographs, and 
measured drawings, and with numerous sketches 
and smaller photographs in the text It would 
not be easy to praise this book too highly, whether 
for the careful survey it makes of the ground it 
rovers, the expert knowledge it brings to bear 
upon the different styles and structural and decora- 
tive details of these picturesque old bouses, its 
lucid writing, or the ex^Uencc of its numerous 
illustrations In every way, it is an interesting 
and valuable exposition 


he loved cricket more than red dined accounts. 
Then he was shifted to a position in the 
Grammar School at Aberdeen, called the Gym 
nasium After fi\e >ears in Scotland, he studied 
for the ministry at the British Baptist College, 
after which he entered on a long c arecr as 
pastor, in Manchester, Birmingham, and lamdon 
Jt is 110 disrespect, however, to say that his 
reputation as a lecturer over-shadowed every- 
thing else He describes modestly but vividly 
how this reputation came to him suddenly with 
a Sunday afternoon lecture on " Fire • Fue » 
Fire I " in the hree Trade Hall at Manchester 
This was on the 1st of November, 1857 it laid 
" the basis of a lecturing connection which drew 
overtures from every English-speaking comer of 
the planet, and earned me, in the flesh, year by 
year, for forty years, to every paush m the 
I’m ted Kingdom — as well as to the Lmitod 
States and Canada 1 

. The experiences of a life like this make good 
topv Mr Mursell met many interesting people , 
he had the knack of making friends with all 
sorts and conditions of men, from politicians to 
Koman priests , he had a good memory, or else 
he must have kept a diary , and the result is 
an entertaining volume 

One curious experience might l»e entitled 
"How I nearly met Dickens" Ihe novelist 
was lecturing in Manchester, and Ins host invited 
Mursell, as a lover of Dickens, to come and sec 
him " I sallied forth in such elation as 1 can- 
not describe, to pay my homage at the shrine 
of the genius which enthralled my life I walked 
four miles across the city to the suburb where 
the* illustrious guest was staying, and stood 
upon the threshold of w the door, with my band 
upon the bell. I Jiad been picturing the thought 
of ^touching and* addressing the creator of Sam 



7 rom Sooth America (The Making 
of the Nations Scries) 

(Bkd b). 


From the portrait In tbs 

Art, Now YMb Tk gift of 
Tbo rotating tour “■ 



From A Chronicle of the Archbishops Archbishop Sheldon. 

of Canterbury iahit u c utimt bv U iv m u 0 

( law, , ( lark, ) Sl 1 Thu,ue ' 0x101,1 1 
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historical facts, and no nastiness. In her preface the 
author tries to belittle her own work, and to speak 
of it as mere " scissors and paste " That may be her 
point of view, but it is doubtful whether her readers-* 
who must, of necessity, be numerous — will accept it. 
All history must begin with scissors and paste. The 
historian's art is to make the dry record extracted, 
often with infinite pains, from the papers of past 
days into a living story for to-day And therein Miss 
Robbins has succeeded On the other hand, the book 
has one failing, only too common amongst the 
interesting books of to-day— it is too short If it 
is* worth while producing a volume of that kind so 
well, surely it would stand a few thousand words 
more m length Often in this case a story seems to 
be but half- told, as though space were precious We 
want, now, to see a " Book of Dukes " by the same 
hand , but we want it to be fuller, more detailed 

LABOUR, LIFE, AND LITERATURE. 

By 1'RKDKKtcK Kookrs 7 *. 6 d net (Smith, klder ) 

Throughout this volume there breathes the same 
cheery spirit whuh lias faced all the troubles that 
allccl the material side of man's life, and has come 
out serene and confident that .humanity is making for 
belter and grander things Mr Rogers started life 
.is an ironmonger's errand-boy, at a weekly wage of 
two shillings, and from that he developed into a book- 
binder, a aim mcrcinl traveller, a journalist, a lecturer, 
and a social reformer lie has lived the life of the 
workman, and enjoyed it He took his share in 
labour activities before there was any money to be 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

By W H Kobbri (“Making of the 
Nations “ Senes) With 12 1 Mates and in 
Illustrations in the Text 7s fid net 
(Black) 

Messrs Black's admirable f( Making of the 
Nations" senes has received an important 
addition 111 Mr Kocbel's " South Amcric a " 
In this volume the author — well known 
as one of the leading authorities ufxm 
his subject -presents in a concise form a 
history of the entire Continent of South 
America from its discovery until the present 
day Such a book has long been badly necdei 1 . 
and the praiseworthy clarity of the author’s 
treatment of his subject will, no doubt, ensure 
it the success it deserves The \0l111ne is 
admirably illustrated 

A BOOK OF DUCHESSES. 

By Alick y Bobbins Illustrated. s 6 c I 
net (Melrose ) 

There are several ways of writing about 
duchesses Until a few years ago, one pictured 
the author doing the work on his knees, his 
mind full of reverence The Victorian 
chronicler who dealt with such subjects would, 
surely, never have dared to think of the 
jKissibility of his book being a commerci.il 
success, and so would have made it wholly 
dull and discreet Then, with the publication 
of a certain cynical old lady's reminiscences, 
ume a revulsion of feeling Scandal about 
duchesses, and even more highly-placed per- 
sons still, proved to have a very definite 
commercial value , and we began to have 
'books which lacked not only reverence, but 
soften truth and common decency as well 
w ^Now, we seem to have entered on a new phase 
* *— that is, if Miss Alice E. Robbins' book may 
?Jbe tkJfftH a a typical. It is the sane book of 
^dmfltseses the saAe and the wholly-pleasant. 

T Tfcer ifotp telTi h* ■braid straining of 
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Thomas Hardys Wessex Wells 

(Manmtlau) 


Sterne stayed daring the Sentimental Journey (by the 
way, Mr Broad ley should correct the legend to the 
illustration ‘of this Calais hostelry, and there are other 
small slips)" the bill was exorbitant, as it seems to have 
been everywhere else, and the attention embarrassing 
through its determined inattentiveness. An appeal 
for shaving-water was answered with assurances that a 
hair-dresser had been sent for, and so on, m the nature 
of stale farce The British minister and his satellites, 
during their visit to Pans, met several persons of note, 
including the future Empress Josephine, Talleyrand, 
Madame Rdcamier, " Cormne," Madame Tallinn, but 
the glimpses we obtain of these personages of parts 
are not extremely revealing The manners of the 
place and the time evidently shocked one good parson 
Ihe ladies dressed to expose themselves The churches 
were generally devoted to civil purposes, though 
Bonaparte was already considering the necessity of 
reviving religion for state purposes Morality, to judge 
from the lamentations of our honest author, was. 


period of the negotiation for which the ambassador 
Jackson was responsible, to be friendly with England 
and America, and it a os the fashion for Frenchmen 
to aitei t what they thought were English fashions, 
with " dirty IjooIs, cropjicd head and, large whiskers M 
Such signs as these appeared 111 the shop windows, 
M Bcxits titnated here on the Fnglish Gout M (which 
almost seems loo good to be true), and " Dt Flos 
and Merrj weather makes English Boots", but then, as 
now, the real nation of shopkeepers (what check 
JJoncx to call us that ») rooked the visitors, while protesting 
they loved them 1 he ambassador was particular 
for the attentions or inattentions of the harpn 
nested in the hotels At Dcssein’s, where the uns 




From Things Seen m Oxford 

( Seeley) 


The Front of Trinity 
College. 

(PJbofe, Taunt, Oxford ) 



hroin With Camera and Rucksack 
m the Oberland and Valais 
{Headley) 


View from the Jaysinian 
Garden, looking up the 
Giffre Valley 


unquestionably, at a low ebb, as was bound to be in a 
generation which had seen sonic of the noblest 
brought to the gutter and the remains of Voltaire 
worshipped as if they were relics of God. 

WITH CAMERA AND RUCKSACK IN 
l ^*HE OBERLAND AND VALAIS 

By Reginald A Malijy, F.K 1*8, F R II S With 8 
Photogravure Plates, 15m Colour, and 57 in Mono- 
chrome 1 oh 6d net (Headley.) 

Mr Reginald A Malby’s book differs so greatly from 
the ordinary record of hapli&zard travel m a moun- 
tainous country that it might have been advisable 
to choose a different title for it “ With Riicksack 
and Camera 1 * hardly expresses the idea that Mr. 
Malby is not only an enthusiastic photographer, but 
is also a botanist of the first ability, and that his 
trips were made primarily with a view to photo- 
graphing the flora of the higher Alps in their natural 
surroundings However, apart from this we have no 
further desire to criticise this most excellent volume, 
which is most fully and beautifully illustrated with 
views of scenery and of alpine plants. 
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t The Oxford County Histones Lancashire 

[Oxford University Press) 


THINGS SBBN 
IN OXFORD. 

By tfORMAN T. 

Davidson, B.A. 

With 5a IUustrs- 
tums. as net, 3s 
net, and 58 net 
(Seeley ) 

The latest volume of 
the u Things Seen " 
series makes far the 
''best handy guide to 
Oxford we have ever 
come across, with the 
great advantage that 
it had not been written 
in guule-book style 
' Mr Davidson lias the 
advantage of a 
thorough knowledge 
of his subject, both 
as regards the present 
and^" 5 past How- 
ever, what the general 
reader will find most 
interesting arc the 
chapters on the under- 
graduate, his manner 
of life, his sports his 
work, and his expenses 
Very wisely, Mr 

Davidson has written the book from the point of view of 
one ignorant of ’Varsity life, and while the? senior man 
will find little in the chapters on this subject that will 
seem to him at all impressive, the freshman should get 
some very useful hints A large number of illustrations 
odd to the attractiveness of the book 

THE AMERICAN MEDITERRANEAN. 

By Bonsai l TUustratod 12s 6 d not (Hurst 

and aackott ) 

Perhaps a better title for this liook would have been 
" The Economics of the Golden West " In the author’s 
opinion the vast extent of the lands ringed by the American 
Mediterranean, in which he includes the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Caribbean Sea, the encircling nm of islands, and the 
coast of the old Spanish Mam, are susceptible of wonderful 
industrial de- 
velopment A s 
jElisde Rcches in- 
formed us years 
ago, although 
lyin g almost 
entirely m the 
tropics, these 
lauds arc perfectly 
accessible to man 
for all purposes 
of permanent 
settlement One 
hundred and fifty 
years ago these to- 
day neglected 
islands were re- 
garded, and justly 
bo, as the most 
valuable portions 
Of the world's 
surface. It is 
reallyremarl able, 

, as Mr. Bo isaU 
points out, that 
the islands have 
not been de- 
veloped on really 
sound lines, m- 

•tnd of having Pnm ,„_**** ^ ^ 
been allowed to itoodipriSi Ftyeming 

Ujtp 4 9tate (Oxford University Press) 


Warrington Market Plage in ism. 


of perpetual anarchy and decay The Dutch and Danish 
islands arc going to rack and ruin, the French islands seem 
to be drifting steadily toward a race struggle of the Santo 
Domingo variety ” Whilst even in the English islands 
the crowded blacks, with all their loyalty to the Union 
Jack, under which they have for so long enjoyed liberty 
and even-handed justice, are near starvation, as near as 
people can be who live in Nature's most generous garden ” 
Mr Ronsall's book is, of course, addressed chiefly to Ameri- 
can business men, but it seems to us to have a much wider 
appeal Nature is bounteous beyond words in that part 
of the world with n Inch it deals, and there is no reason, 
except the foolishness and jealousy of man, why all the 
nation* of the earth should not have some measure of good 
from those bounteous stores Ihe book is packed with 
facts, figures, and information of all kinds 



I ngatbetone High Street 

(From tn old print). 
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WITH THE RUSSIAN PILGRIMS 
TO JERUSALEM. 

By Stkphvn Graham With 38 Illustrations 7s fal nit 

(Macmillan ) 

One had read " Inner 
Jerusalem/* by the author 
of the “ Outer Isles/’ and 
had felt how petty much ot 
the tourist energy devoted 
to Palestine was. and how 
futile the endeavour to in- 
vest it with any real spirit 
of the Holy 1 and What 
remained of the old crusad- 
ing or media's al spirit was, 
all were agreed, to lie found 
exclusively among the Or- 
thodox And now we have 
an inside account of the 
Kussian Pilgrims by ail 
hnghbli delineator, who is 
also an artist, who sailed 
with a large gang from 
Odessa, and saw them 
through the \a11011s sUgts 
of their entcipuse J la 
npj>ort unity would ha\ e bet n 
co\ ctcd by Borrow 'I he 
great George would have 
accomplished his task in a 
very different w a v Mr 
Stephen Graham has none 
of the JJorrovian dryness, 
he writes with sympathy 
with metaphor and with 
unction, but he has achieved 
a rare task with uncommon 
fidelity and beauty He 
reveals to us the right simple 
moujik of the great novelists, 
as he reappears in the 
pleasant narratives of 
Maurice Baring , but he 
also enables us, again and 
again, to get a glimpse of 
the real treasure of the 
humble Jerusalem, the 


earthly, is a pl< isurc-ground for wealthy sight-seers, a 
place where ever stone has been commercialised either 
by tourist agencie or greedy monks , where the very caudles 
lit by the pious before the pictures and the shrines are put 
out the moment they are lit, and sold in sheaves to the 

J cws J crusalcm the Golden , 
the city of the Vision, the 
Jerusalem of Tam red, this 
is a very different place, 
and the poor Russians 
arc almost the only people 
ig to-day who manage 
to get to this ideal 
Jerusalem 

J'hc great merit of Mr. 
Graham’s book is that he 
does not meicly tell us all 
about the external incidents 
of the journey, extremely 
curious, barbaric and even 
sinister though many of 
these are, but he tells us how 
the miracle is brought about 
of a real pilgrim's progress 
taking place m full blast of 
f he i w cnticth century The 
pilgrims have a hard time 
of it, especially on the inarch 
lioin Jerusalem down to 
Na/areth and Capernaum 
ami bark, many of them 
polish in the dust or the 
storm, and some of the stages 
almost resemble those of the 
terrible retreat from Mos- 
cow It is not the popes 
who persuade them to go, 
for they arc jealous of see- 
ing money go out of their 
own parishes The peasants, 
it seems, often take a good 
deal of money with them, 
and spend it in relics or on 
debauch going back, but 
never upon the actual 
incidents of the journey. 
Neither is it an epidemic. 
Great numbers of pilgrims 
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iecomjriUhed. Further on the earth there was nowhlther ; 
it seems that the soul had found what it wished— though 
it had not Satisfied for the time, he returns to his native 
land, but again, m a little while, appears once more the 
unconquerable wish to go to that place where were 
experienced such sweet minutes M 
Character, pathos, obsci vation and style arc happily 
compounded in a book which stands l.igh in the rare 
category of religious travel 

Thom a- Succumbs 


THE* QUEENS 
OF ARAGON : 

THEIR LIVES 
AND TIMES. 

By E L Miron With Photogravure Frontispiece and 

21 illustrations in UalMone Km net (Stonloy Paul ) 

This interesting volume deals with nu fewer than twenty- 
six " heroines/' and covers more than three hundred years 
of stormy history— from 1035 to 1408 The unfamilianty 
of the history of Spam to the average Fnglish reader con- 
stitutes only a stronger reason why you should get this 
book without delay, and the aut s able treatment of 
his subjects, and the many roma stones that centre 
around them, is an extra induccn ent “ The Queens of 
Aragon " js written 111 pleasan gossipy fashion, 
crowded with picturesque incidents and events, and, in 
short, is in every way, a most fascinating book 



From Kent (County Churches Canterbury, 

Senes) Reculver Pillar. 

(.l/fru). 

come from isolated and remote Milages and march one 
or two thousand miles even to the port of embarkation 
Why do they come 5 It is often the one \oluntary act 
of a creature of passu e routine It is the sudden in- 
spiration of a contemplative, a man who would in old 
days have been an anchontc It is the out tome of a 
sacred promise or a sudden spontaneous resolution The 
incurable drunkard of a village picks himself out of the 
mire one afternoon, renounces the bottle, ami starts off 
for the Holy City of the Sepulchre 1 lie miser, w ho lias 
been hoarding for fifty \ears, gives his money away, and 
sets off begging to the far-off shrine Ihc reserved 
peasant suddenly tells to a stranger the hidden secret, 
perhaps the crime of lus existence, and sets out the same 
day on an expiatory pilgrimage Herr, again, are the 
peasants of Tolstoi, or the stiange beings who emerge 
from under the seat m a modern Russian emigrant tram 
Some of them cross the sea to Jaffa again and again 
They catch the Holy Fire at Fastin’, they bathe 111 their 
shrouds in the Jordan r J hoy are terribly dirty, these 
people , extraordinary c liaracters, some of them are 
ascetic, and some of them drunkards, but most of them 
arc, after a fashion of their own, genuine mystus 

The pilgrim goes to the City partly m order to prepare 
himself for death, but also, very materially, to derive 
from life its greatest happiness — the sweet feeling of the 
heart in prayer. Follow his life from birth, and you will 
find these “ sweet feelings began in the village church 
when he wob a child Ordinary life dulled them, caused 
their repetition to be infrequent, and lie began, without 
knowing why, perhaps, to visit neighbouring monasteries 
There he caught his sweet vision again But the ordin- 
ary things of life defeated him, and even at the 
monasteries he felt seldom So he went further afield. 

Ho went to far shrines, to Solo vetsh, to St Seraphim He 
loft home and went from village to village, and from 
Monastery to Monastery, ever further and further till he 
readied the holiest place on earth — the Holy City and From The Qneeat of Aragon 
Golgotha, where the redemption of mankind was (Stanley Paul), 


La Seo, Zaragoza 

{ Fketo , ILllot y il^lndj 
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OXFORD COUNTY HISTORIES 

The East Riding 1 of Yorkshire By J L Buoc khanx, M A 
With b*f Illustrations ami Maps Lancashire By F (» 
W Hkwljtp, M \ With 0 Maps anil bu Illustrations 
Ir 6(1 not and 2 s 6 d not each (Clarendon Press) 

Those excellent little manuals, the Oxford County 
Histones, continue steadily to increase in number, and 
two of the latest additions to the series, Lancashire and 
the East Riding of ^ orkslurc, arc now before us The 
object of the series is to interest dwellers in the counties 
in their localities and to acquaint them with something 
of the spirit that inspired their ancestors Both these 



Highways and Byways of Tomb of Sir Waltbr 

the Scottish Bonier Soott at Dryburoh. 

(MacmtUan) 


From ilendge and Wordsworth in the West Country 

(Likin Mathtw*) 

\olumes arc admirably edited and put together, and Mr 
Brockbank and Mr Hewlett deserve the gratitude of many 
of the younger generation for their truly patriotic work 

THE MOST HONOURABLE 
ORDER OF THE BATH. 

A Descriptive and Historical Account liy Jocelyn 
Pi kkins, M A 7 s 6 d not (Pitman ) 

With the rcmauguration of the Chapel of Henry VII 
m Westminster Abbey as the <iflici.il home of the Order 
of the Bath, this histone Order of Knighthood will enter 
upon a new stage Public interest in it has l»ecn reawakened, 
and this compact little work of Mr Perkins, sacrist and 




From Highways and Byways Bbwoastlk Cross. 
of the Scottish Border. 

( MaomdLm ) 
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Of strenuous, vigorous work, of aim9 earned out to noble 
ends, it ailords a marvellous example But the indefin- 
able spell of immemorial antiquity is lacking , and 
Girton presents literally only academic attractions 
Hence this short aic mint of her rise and progress reads 
somewhat 111 the style of a report The specimens of 
Girton verse, however excellent in their intention, do 
not evoke an ()li\er 1.111 request for more , the record of 
literary, philosophic, and scientific publications by past 
students is rather awe-inspirmg than epoch-making 
The best thing in this slender volume is the sprightly 
narrative of Miss 1 , I Iaimsden, who chronicles some 
of ^ the obstacles, frustrations, and inisc onccptionn 
enc ounlcrcd by the pioneers of Women's Higher 
Education , and tells of the fvontual, 1 hough gradual, 
triumph of the determined few Miss Mary Clarke's 
illustrations will be of interest to Collegians, but we 
hardly imagine that the "sweet girl graduates with 
their golden hair" bear so extraordinary a facial re- 
semblance to one auotliei as here portraved 

MY MEMORIES, 1830-1913. 

Bv Lord Sit rmtin Edited by \i ys Kowtiy 16s net 

(Herliert Jenkins ) 

Dining the last forty years of the life of King Edward, 
Lord Suflicld was his constant companion Even when 
the King went away without him, he nearly always sent 
for Ins friend to join him " I loved him as much as 
one man can love another," sa\s Lord Suffickl , so 
naturally the greater part of his memoirs is de voted to 
an .ice mint of Ins intercourse w'lth his royal friend and 
master He went with the King to India m 1X75, and 
rel.it es 111 a very interesting way the events of the 
brilliant journey Afterw arils he travelled a good deal 
on flu Continent with the King, ancl got on terms of 
friendship with the rulers of iMirope Kvcn Bismarck 


minor canon of Westminster, is both timely 
and welcome lie has drawn freely and with 
discretion u]K>n the mass of niateri.il at his 
disposal, and his lxiok is embellished with 110 
less than forty-two illustrations, taken bom 
authentic sources and now for the first tune, 
we think, put before the public in a com- 
paratively inexpensive form It is .1 wonder- 
ful story, with its rools traceable to the far 
hack clays of our forefathers in the forests of 
Germany, with an interval of desuetude lasting 
for some sixty \ cars after the accession of Charles 
II For the revival, so to speak, we have to 
Ixs thankful to George I " It may be taken 
for granted,' 1 as Mr Perkins wutes, " that the 
historic Church of Westminster will fully rise 
to a sense of the greatness of its opportunity, 
and in so doing will forge yet another link m 
the chain wduch unites the British Empire to 
that most venerable and sacred of all the many 
sanctuaries which grace our island home 

GIRTON COLLEGE 

By 1* 1* CuN.iANcr JciM* s I H 11 slr.it oil In 

Mar% (iarkk is III net (\ !* t Black ) 

Messrs Black’s reputation in the matter of 
colour-books is well sustained by- this 11c 
number of their Beautiful Britain ” series , 
qnd Girton girls, whether former or present 
students, will welcome a monograph upon their 
Alma Mater. Of course Girton, with a mere 
handful of years behind it (the original build- 
ing .waB opened in 1873) cannot compete in 
archaeological and romantic charm with the 
great mediaeval Colleges of cither Univcrsitv 



mm The Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath 


Thb new Kniohts being installed 
by the Duke of Yoke in iiia 



I'ram Tne Oxford County 
Histones The 
East Riding of 
Yorkshire 

(Oxford UntvtrMly /Via* 


The celebrated Percy 
Tomb or Shrine in 
Beverly Minster. 

WHICH LBLAND NOTICED. 

(/ A«i/d, Ui irk s < uiiMiiiff ) 
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From Girton College (Beautiful Britain Senes) Thk Stanley Library. 

(H huh ) ^' ho0 v A HutbJMn * C») 


honour hod gobd^pfctt^ 
by a sportsman whohii# v 
a kindly but sbtwhd 
power of observatkOLt 
King Edward is the hero 
of the book , but a long * 
line of famous men and ' 
beautiful women is 
passed under review 
and sketched in telling 
strokes, and several 
hitherto unpublished 
drawings by Sir Arthur 
Kills add to the historical 
interest of the account , 
of King Edward's 
travels in India. The 
best tale m the book is 4 
contained in the preface 
liy Sir Charles Beresford : 
it concerns Lord Suffield. 

THE YEAR 10x3 
ILLUSTRATED. 

as 6d net (Headley ) 
The appearance of that 
capital annual, " The 
Year Illustrated," will 
no doubt be welcome to 
the many who have in- 
vested their hall-crowns 
in earlier issues It is 


was extremely affable to him, but Lord Sufheld is 
inclined to fancy that the great statesman hoped 
to worm some State secrets out of him Naturally 
there are no revelations of tins sort in " My Memories *' f 
but though Lord Suffield is the soul of honour and dis- 
cretion, lie is never dull or formal, and his book is sure to 
be one of the successes of the season For it is written with 


difficult to estimate the importance of the history 
making, and the value of these volumes in this 
m is more likely to increase than to diminish The 
pie* edition gives, as usual, many photographs and a 
sern f admirable summaries 011 the print ipal events of the 
ranged in a classified order 1 1 is at least as interesting 
of its predecessors — which is saying a good deal. 
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lu hdncUing j suhiiil whuli might iasil) luu* bun di> lie his nudi. hie I ininii 111 mten stiuy is will as a saluThle bonk It u tupn blile fnm 

beginning 1u« ml mil it ^Ixis tin n nlr r 1 t mnphti grisp if ti n ut uatnan __ _ _ _ 

SOMU II \NIJ AM) SOI 1)1 UK 1 LA "" \ HI I Kill 111 I SM) INSpIMNL HOOK 

A Ciptau of the Gerdom, or Somce Esprmsce^ 190 S -1909 “Where He Dwelt/' or Mnd PictaKS of phltetbo 

By C APT AIND AVID S. DULLER. . , By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD. Df.IL, M.R.C.8.E. 

Idltad by Hts Mhhik Mrs MemARir Miliim (Iiankmi Mili), and hib Aulliorof Willi ( hnst in Fahstlnr, 1 lh» huuwkdge of («od T Chihtiin 
Sibtir Hi us Kissiu Mu hr Snuty.’cU , etc 

Duny A\o, cluth kilt lulh illustrated mb ud 111 1 Lhtukd prospectus CnnnHn 1 pigrs Fulh illustrated by \uwi sperully taken, and 4 maim 

post fret _ Clntli gilt 4 f I 11 t Detailed pimputu* gutib 

A IlMI LY WORK Ol CiKLAl \ ALUJ AND IMS KI s| AN IM 1 N 1l\ 1 NH hi Si INu VOI UML 

Tfca aiajay Oparallm. of tha NayU. la tt. War ol Staffordshire Pottery and Its History 

iarKK 1 ? *r mam am llu n C.L By JOSIAH C. WEDGWOOD. Df.F. t C.C. 

Authm Ol Ihi iiflii. me ot*Si 1 P ",T umm lTislo«\ th re'tc Hom so of the H liltom Soft Arckxohgteal s WW fi 

With Mrtjs, 1 h utrimi "uni Pm trails 1 bm> JSith j,iH u mt Detailed MtcUutn 8\o tullv lUuMrahd, cloth gilt, gilt top us ml mt Ihtaikl 

PtoRpictus nf Hus m il all C iptiin Mahan s uthu bud^s jest luc pi 1 species po t fn.» 

WVALUABLh IO LONNOlbblUKb AND ARI brUDINlb ’ A VALUAliLL AND AFPROPKIATL PRISLN 1 

Tho Art of die Great Masters Gema of Japanese Art and Handicraft 

Au EnempIMIod by Drawing* In tha Collection of Emlla Author cP^' SmSSuTAiIr rfUiSn. ■ NotnToii toanraeArt/ and 

Woutaru, Membra da I'Acadamia Royala da Balglqua AU,Mr 01 IB g“ 5 ff r m “ aiI* “^ haUc ture md WSSS * 

By FREDERIC LEES. Authur uf " A bummer in Tuuiaine Gbnvral Copur — Muted on fincbt plate aud fetteipiehb papri Only 173 

Drroy itn tlnth rstra, gUt tap liuxid lully lUustr.Ud by ig7 Urpro copies uaurd 3gmnnburt 
durtlans In lluitngnisure Collot>pt uul half bmc uf studies of tbr Gnat Master Ariist Proofs — I*nntrcl througbnut on thc finest Japanese paper. Only 

to Us fid in t Pull detailed proepectns peat free qt copies tamed <1 guineas net Detailed prospectue fur I 


A Captain of the Gordons, or Sane* Expmeoces, isee-iooe 

By CAPTAIN DAVID S. MILLER. „ 4 

7 dihd by His Mhhik Mrs ManraRi? Miliim (iiANMr 1 1 Mili), and his 
Sibtir Hi 1 1 x Kissiu Mu hr 

Duny A\o, cloth gilt lull> illustrakd ms ul mt Dttukd prospcctiss 

pos£ fret _ 

A J 1 MI LY WORK Ol GKLA 1 V ALUJ AND 1 MI M s) 

Tho Major Oporotioao of tho Nsriii In the Wor of 
Amorlooa Indepandanco 

. By CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN. LL.D.. D.C.L. 

Authm ot Ihi Inflm n<c ot St 1 Fiwu upon Uistnn tti , etc 
With Mit) s, Ihigrifne uul Pm traits B\o ckitli gilt 11 mt Detailed 

pruaptclus nf this an d all C iptiin Mahan s uthu bwhi jest fuc 

’INVALUABLE IQ lONNOlhblUKb AND ARI brUDl Nib 

The Art of die Greet Masters 

An Enempllfled by Drowlngt In tha Collection of Emlla 
Woutaru, Membra da I'Acadamia Royala da Balglqua 

By FREDERIC LEES. Authur uf " A bummrr in Touiaioe " 
Demy fin cloth cslra, gilt tap lioxcd lully illustr.Ud by iq7 Kepro 
durtlans In llmtimuin Collot>p( and half tunc uf studies uf tbr Gnat Master 
to las fid in t Full detailed prospectus post free 


LONDON 1 SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON * Co.. LTD.. 100. SOUTHWARK STREET. S.E. 
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has done a piece of work which for most ScotepM^W; 
a charm of its own which can scarcely fail 
rts popularity and success One feature of tbeVoltww, 
ought to be mentioned, and that u the exhaustive? 
irlossarv at the end " k 


POLICE WORK FROM WITHIN. 

jiv Hargrave L Adam Illustrated 6s. (Holdon & 

lfardnigliam J 

A capital account of the elaborate machinery used 
to wifcgiicHd hfc and property, to investigate crime, 
.uni detect and punish its perpetrators The reader is 
in trod need to the leading men in the " Council of Seven/' 
lli«it in fonn.il committc c conipnsing the heads of tlie 
various dejiartments at tlie ” yard/' and hears many 
inside facts conrerning the gre.it cases of present and 
past days Hitherto unpublished details are given 
regarding, .nnoiigst many others, the “ Jack the 
Kipper ” horrors of 1888, the strange case of James 
Canliain Kead, the Moat Farm mystery, and tlie Clap- 
ham Common murder 'X he photographic work, the 
pioccss of detecting forgeries, and the marvellously 
efficient system of finger print recording, are explained, 
as well as the method, founded on years of experi- 
ence, of discovering and following-up clues A part of 
the book which will prove* as absorbing as any, perhaps, 
is that devoted to a description of the Black Museum, 
the most peculiar museum 111 London Mr Adam 
discusses, in addition to police work proper, the 
relative positions of the sexes, marriage and crime, the 
receiver of stolen goods, and solicitors and crime 


From My Memories, 1830 1913 Lady Julia ffollet, Myself. 

and Dick Goodall with the 

QUEEN'S BUCKHOUNDS 

(] ion. 1 fiiintjiu, it Gimlnii) 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST . 

Fme Latin Intil Scots B\ Hi-nrv P i vmi ron, M \ 

With foreword by \\ M MmiiiP, 1 > I> -zs Oil net 
(Gardner, Paisley ) 

As, unfortunately, we have 1 ons, nth luaiing 

upon this literary curiosity w istr.ime’d to hill 

back upon those expressed m I Meic alb's forew 
which he sjHNiks \ cr\ high!} oftl r niannei of Mi ( .11 cm 
Scots and the difficulty of writing that 
M Mr Cameron,” he savs, " lias written 111 as pure 

Scots as it is perhaps ]Missible to write IVrhups, too, lit 
has shown us how Scots ought to Im* written If so Ins 
version may become of standard value At an 3 rate, lie 


INGATESTONE AND THE ESSEX 
GREAT ROAD, WITH FRYERNING. 

Uv I* I Wilde Illustrated ms nd net (I luiiiplirey 
Milford ) 

We thought when wc opened " liigatcstono and the Essex 
Great Koacl, with Fryeriiing,” that we had come upon a 
book of purely antiquarian lore, but we had not read far 
before wc realised that it was this and something of far 
wider and mmo deeply human inipmt It is t lie. sort of 
(took that ought to be \m it ton , we want more of them , it 
is bistoiv and the romance ot icalilv in llieir most alliuing 
guise 'I he real history of I ngl.md is not made up wholly 
of the record of noisy national e\ nits and flic' biographies 
of the people's pushful le.uleis and 1 tilers , tlu simpler, 
quiet, intimate annals of the eoiuiiion life of the people are 
.111 integral part of it, ami in unfolding .1 story of Hie 

everyday lives of 
mostly unimportant 
persons, who liv ed and 
laboured in the two 
Essex parishes of In- 
gatestonc and fryer- 
ning, from before the 
days of the Saxons 
down to alKHit a cen- 
tury ago, Mr, E. E. 
W ilde has vividly epi- 
tomised the changing 
manners and customs 
and general inner or 
undei -life of tlie 
nation lie has 
dredged up curious 
facts out of old Church 
i egisters, ancient MSS 
at t lie 1 tntish Museum, 
and elsewhere. State 
papers, out-of-the- 
way memoirs, and 
documents of various 
sorts, and, in the re- 
sult, you have a many- 
coloured local history 
that is ot national 
significance. 4 



From Police Work from Within 
' ( Holden <$>* Hardinghaw), 


IJ2 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Printed in the ReautiM Florence Top*, 

mueyeAUie BABlie Including 44 Underwood s Ballade," 44 Songs of Travel," 
STEVENSON S rutlfis. “A Childs Garden of Verses ■ 

COMPT r J J T Dll ION pnnti d upon puns rag deckle, cdj;ed papn cloth *,iH 12 s. 6d. ml Also a I A HOE PAPER 
1 DITION, l im ited to 500 copies 1 he latter are all sold, and application must be m uk to tlic Booksellers 

A Neht Reofc hv the Jmnne aa Art* ft in London. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. By yosiiio markino. 

With 9 Illustrations in Coloui and se\ 01 il in Monochrome down t*\n doth 6s.net 
For all Prabmirut LoVers. 

BROWNING’S HEROINES. Hv mm ( olbi rn mayne 

With a Frontispiece 111 Colour and at hi 1 Ut carillons by \IV\WI f T \KM1 II I 1> Ciown Sv 6s nol 

A Waters of t*e Ma*temi jn^fnahL 

SPANISH ISLAM. h v ri inhari dozy 

1 mi si it c 1 with a 1 f login phn af Introduction and XdditirunJ \otr by I h VNC IS OKIl 1 IN SlOhl S Koyal 8vo, 
line kr 1111 2Is.net 

Tki/y wrote in a dune it 1 ntliusiasm /ortho colour ind p rime vpir ness c f tin lift lie <1 stnlns it n ads like a 
stoiv fiom IIh \nbnn \i 111 I Ik f lets arc then luthintir enough but Hit leader loos lunisclf in istomshment 
'll the stoi\ m the mien ol tht time ind of tin wutci (eitunly T)ozv s History m mistci piece and Mr Stokes 

is to Ik u 11 in I v t ohm it 11I ill I ii] 011 his fianslalinn <] mtc c nt < I t he Ixst piects of tnnslation tint Ins tvet been 
done Mu hiijL.1 book In 111 with stone s by (hi side of wli In I >um is 10m mti is ft tble ind licking in imagination 


Iht Oft st reel 


» DEWAR 


A Book nhant the land g-H Open Air 

THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND. Hv GEORG! V » DEWAR 

With lllusti itmns 6 s. net 

An Inexhauiiihle Raronten* 

JIMMY GLOVER AND HIS FRIENDS. Hv James M GLOVER 

With lllu tr ti n I it ni\ Set I tli 7 s. 6 d. in t 

\i 1111 Him ti lln cut h 1 l\ the i\n I minx AI i\ 1 1 li nfispin irvf il tin si cut of the bool Jhc xuthor 
Ins 1 ltosi 1 1 in 1 1 1 im h j, I 111 l 1 h iml t r\ in I In 1 \t Ii till Hum III si who tilt ti elf the dc light and 
mtc it t 111 llu 1 1 v 1 il 11 I tint Mt ( 1 \ 1 m Ic 1 s will 1 „1 1 If i< 1 1 111 1 I it] if S /#» in i 

A Vit/anon% V% etc of Germany. 

THE DESIRABLE ALIEN at Home In Germany. 6b. R\ xioiei hunt 

A on f n*nthtr» finely f/fotfroM 

FURNITURE. A History and Guide. h v isniru singieton 

Coj n uslx lllu tnti I lift i tin l< f simple Hi \ il S\ d th I 6 s.net 
An illnttmted Fdtftan dr f mr of Tftowiflf Hnrdv't F rnt M **terniece 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. Hy iiiomas hardy. 

With 10 lllusti ill his in ( J in I \ hi Till III M>l hsn\ | i| |to doth 6 a. m t 

Retold from Offenbach' % On* re 

TALES OF HOFFMANN. RiluM hull! OlhnlMili S Ope id h> (Mill 1ATLS. 

W it Ii Illiistritn ns in t I mi I y X UK \N 1 I\( II \M sIMI so\ stiull jf d« tli 6 s. in I 

The I iftelv AdVentnre* of a f on don / qjt Terror 

A BRITISH DOG IN FRANCE. Hv i hxkkisom hxrklr 

Ikiuy Sy ilolh 6 s. m t lllu tiiti 1 by I h JlkU 1 IIW 1 II 
tnlto Wuitrated by Gordon Brofdne R f. 


Hv 1 HXKRISON HXRKLR 


THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. 


Hv KOB1 K1 lolls s TLX r\SON 


With Coloui t d Ii >nti | t t ind | lull pige lllusti iti on s eml pipcis ett , by C OKDON HIxOWM h I I k my 8vo, 
cloth 3e 6d. net 

For^oo^JSRd^J^i^L^LSSSSmS^LSlii 

THE RAINBOW BOOK. ( In ip Ldi turn ga 6 cl mt By Mrs M H SP1ELMANN 

l*rofusely Illustnlcd by Mvllll h HACK HA VI HI (.11 1 HOMSON HI 1 \N V 1 \D X VKlhLlH.l ancl otlici well known 
irtists 

Dqffdwg 

THE ART OF NIJINSKY. Hy GEOH-krx xxiittxxorth 

With io lllustr itmns m Coloui by IX )KO 1 11V Ml I 1 fK.lv I c st h\n t loth 3a. 6d. net 

WHAT 18 MUSIC? down 8\u doth 3.. 6d.net By H IIFALIHOIE SlATHAM 


3a. 6d* net 


By H Iir\LII(01E Si VTHAM 


NEW 6s. NOVELS at all Libraries. 


Him. My I I PINNA \\ ith \ igncftc m l I ut bv 

THE DOOR I HAT HAS NO KT\ Hv COSMO H AMILIOV 
THE YOUNC. I OVF1 1 . Uv 1 (>KD M \1 t \ 111 1 1 1 1 R 
BARBARA Ok THE THORN H M 1 1 \ SAM 11 
THE SPANISH MARRIAGE Iv 111 1 1 N MATt\ hi AM S 


THF HOMk Ok THk 8EVFN Ilk VII S By II W C NkUT* 
PRODIGAIB AND SONS. H> JOHN tAUOlGH 
I HI DUST Ok THE ROAD Hy MNR]ORII 1 \TT1 hSON 
JLIbTICF-SUSPkNDFD D\ RKIMKH MARsll 
1AIRVAX AND HIS PRIDI Hv MAMI A AN ApORST 


LONDON I CHATTO * WIN DUS, 111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE. W.C. 
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irom The Conushi Coast and Moors 

{Creemny) 


Distorted Strata 
Gull Rock 


MV RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS 

By \osnio Markin j Illustrilol Gs not 

(C liatto A Win lus ) 

Mr ^obluo Mil kmo is 1 gn it nun it U ist 
he ib doing a gicit work Both is 1 punter md 
a writer he is 1 min cl ihoimm* t dint ml 
charming tempci with 1 kind of ti miiinie u 
ccptivencss and grit* 1 irtly by ins m ot Ins 
qualities of dm u ter but munlv by 1 chiptci 
of happy at t idents lie h is lierome 1 hj. urc r I 
higher import inu thin his irtistic t dints ilcu< 
would have milt lum lit his succcch l 
I afeadio Hcirn as thi duet 11 uipretir between 
the J ipsncsc ind the Anglo Saxon nations 
and hr is \u think lx tier 1 quipped lot his 
woih tlian Hcirn was lei Heun wis it list 
obliged to admit that the depths of the Onenl d 
mind rtmamel a mystciy to him Mi MtiIuii 
can unvul this mastery 111 1 very delightful way 
He his a pissinn foi tilkrng about himself and 
revealing the ncnl dements in hib eultuic 
l’urc fncndliniss low 11 ds his Lnglish «u quaint 
uiccs is the metiM of these interesting 
revelations lie w tuts them to underst ind him 
as clearly uid as fully as he undii lands them 
bo in an outburst of 1 onh lcnce he talks ibout 
himself and hia Japinesi friends Aftci 1 long 
ind bitter struggle for li »tb food and knowli dgt 
he has assinuliUd nust of the lxst elements 111 
our civilisation and this eniblcs lum to t dk to 
Ub in our own 1 inguage and adopt our point of 
view when explaining his own native ule as and 
feelings Hislanguigc as is well known is more 
remarkable for expressiveness than for correct- 
ness for he h&b so entirely devoted himself to 
the study of Western irt that he has never yet 


had time to master any part of ©dr Bt errtw 
thinks out his sentences in Japanese sad teen h df ftfc « 
word by word for an English equivalent. Henot th^ 
naivete the grotesque charm and cunoos testae* «£ 
phr isc of his wntmgs But in spite of all that he taf 
absorbed in the Western world, his mind is that of ip 
Oriental His father was a famous student of CMusas 
literature even in childhood Mr Markrno had many of 
the Chinese cl issks oif by heart and they still form the 
grand elements in aU his ways of thinking and fading. 
On this b ise t f ( him se cult uie is built the Japanese tradi- 
tion and now Mr M irkmo is tiying to understand hfmedf 
in the later light of his 1 nglisli ideas The prooese it 
cxlr toidmaiily intercstmg to an English reader 

TRAVELLING PALACES. 

Hi Ji A Jin in n Illustiit. 1 10s til not (Pitman) 

1 his book deals m in interesting style with the develop- 
ment of the passtngti ice immod ition of the steamship 
Irom the carliei days to th piescnt time It bean a sub* 
title Luxury in Passcngir Stc unships and the illustra- 
tions relating to such vessels is the Impnator Aquttama, 
Mauretania Olympi Uctmluise go far to prove 
that the woi d luxm \ is m ov c 1 st itement when applied 
to modem steamship li ml Hit luthor man interesting 
minnei traces tin divel j-inciit t the pisscnger liner*' 
from quite early turns di wn to thi pusciit di> sliowmg 
it fust virv giuluil divthpment of c< mfort aecom- 
nndition sptcJ mil the nn ns 1 f ensuring sifcty which 
things nt litc >ms ln\c idvmccl mui li more r ipidly 
It is indeed v iv dilhcult foi 11s to undt tst ind how un- 
comfoi table occm tiivil w is even hdf 1 century ago 
ihict quartets of a ten tuiy back when it may be said to 



Fr m Travels in the 


In a Catalan Viliam. 
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PHIZ AND DICKENS 


By EDGAR BROWNE* Royal fivo With many Illustrations some hitherto unpublished in colour 
and black and white * 15a* net 

Limited edition Demy 4to of 175 copies 32a* net 

11 Fall of good thing?— a. pot poum of reminiscence criticism an j anecdote One ol the moat successlul end 

entertaining volume? of recollection* that have been published {or some time past — / 1 verpo l Courier 

The EMPRESS FREDERICK 2 A Memoir 

Nothing could be more lehcato than the manner m wh ch the tragic clement in the Lmpress Frodenck s life 1 ? brought 
oat in this memoir Times 

A deeply interesting an 1 convin ing *tu ly — Daily 1 Lyraph 1 C R ne * 

* Free from all buapicion of whitewashing — Alorntt Post 

PILLARS OF SOCIETY 

By A G GARDINER With over forty phot< graphs 7a* 6d* net 

It may be said at once that the book is excc He nt in st readable most suggestive most just and most true — Sir 
William Koukhtson Nil jit in lh Bnti h W ekly 


IN MY STUDY 


By CANON ANTHONY DEANE. 1 \tr 1 ( rown 8vo 

I can imagire few n ore suital le v 1 in cs t \ ck if tlian this — P 1 eh 


5b. net 


AFRICA IN TRANSFORMATION 

By REV. NORMAN MACLEAN, Author of Can the World be Won for Chmt > With many 
Photographs Duny 8vo 5s. nt t 

Ihe recent visit of Mr Maclean t> Africa a i representative of the Churches in Scotland to the Mission field has 
resulted m a v lun c c I impress ns in 1 critic n f the utmost importance 


ESSAYS IN REBELLION 6s. net 

ByH W NLV1NSON Authoi cf 1 ss s in I rcedom With Poit rut Post 8vo 

GREEK ART AND NATIONAL LIFE 7s. 6d. net 

ByS ( kAINLS SMIIH Illustrate 1 iVmy 8vo 

STUDIES IN CHARACTER 3s. 6d. net 

By the late Rev WIl I l VM WAJsON I) 1) With Portrait 

THE PROWLERS 

ByT SI MARS \uthcrol OnNiiuiis Hul Illustrated by W ak wick Rfynolds 08. net 

THE NEW FORESTERS 5s. net. 

By WILI IAM CA1NF 2 nd Iniprt sic 11 m the Pn ss 

COMMON SENSE AIDS IN ILLNESS 2s.net 

By Sister JENNINGS GOOULh \ Ciown 8vo 

ATTIC SALT 2s.6d.net 

By Rev &LLBY HENRLY 

GIFT BOOKS AND [UVENILES 

THE CORAL ISLAND 10s. 6d. net 

By R M BAI LANT\N1 With Prefix by SIR JAMES B ARRIE. 

Illustrated in Colour by Sm mi us Sc oti 

Hus edition is a truly bumi 1 ic us ono and \ ell vortl the half gumea at which it s priced —5 tt diy Tt * 

THE SWORD OF DELIVERANCE 6s.net. 

By Captain CHARI LS GII SON Illustrited in Colour. I orge Post 8vo 

AtBRAVE LITTLE ROYALIST 5s. 

By DOROTHEA MOORE lllustratid in Colour Large Square Demy 


Writ* for NI8BETS AUTUMN LIST, 22 B*m*ra Str ee t, London, W* 


6s. net 
5s. net. 


2s. 6d. net 


10s. 6d. 
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From My Recollections and Reflections My Nbw Studio. 

( Chatto <5- W indus)* 


regarding the early days of ocean 
travel There are many excellent 
illustrations which add materially 
to the value of the book, and we 
can quite recognise the difficulties 
by which the author naturally was 
beset when seeking to deal with so 
large and lmjKirtant a subject 
within a comparatively brief space. 
Should a second edition of the work 
be called for, it would be a happy 
thought for the author to add a 
chapter dealing a little with the 
romance of travel across the 
Atlantic Ferry 


SOCIAL AND 

POLITICAL 

REMINISCENCES 

By the 1,apy Southwark With 
Illustrations 12s 6d. net 

(Williams & Norgate.) 

“In the following pages I claim 
only, with lew exceptions, to 
record small events p but, after all. 


have become a serious problem, wli.it with weak engines, 
small steamers, paddle wheels instead of strews, and 
execrable accommodation, travelling was indeed a trying 
an d even harassing performance Ihe / tvtt pool Mercury, 
giving an account of the Liverpool in October. 1838, speaks 
of the “ main or after cabin “ as a splendid apartment , 
58 feet, m length, 28 feet 9 indies m width at one end. 
slightly narrowing to 22 feet 4 inches at the stern, and 
8 feet in height Fiom the old ■' liner dr luxe " of those 
days to the Olympic dining-room 92 feet in width and 
1x4 feet in length, is indeed a far cry Not merely because 
of the difference of the dimensions, but from the fail that 
thiH dining-room is of course only one of many rooms of 
almost similar si/c on the same si earner I lie iirst vessel 
to cross the Atlantic, the Sinus, took seventeen days for 
the voyage She was only a little coasting steamer, and 
made her trip under steam and sail Nowadays Atlantic 
voyagers think themselves hardly dealt by if they are six 
days from shore to shore Whilst Mr hlelchir's book 
will be of interest to the travelling public and that large 
class who do most of their travelling by the firi-side b> 
means of maps and travel books, wc cannot help feeling 
a little disappointed that he has not give n more inhumation 


life is principally made up of trifles " 

In recording the “ small events 99 of half a century 
spent in interesting social anil political circles, Lady 
Southwark has given us a volume not only entertaining, 
but of some more serious value Historians know that not 
infrequently some “ trifle ” monied m an old diary, hcoi 
proved a fait, and settled a question of important historical 
worth And who will deny, either, that in the great 
" Diary “ of Samuel Pepys. the trifles there recorded make 
often the best nailing ? 

Lady Southwark is a daughter of the late Thomas 
Chambers, elected Common Serjeant 111 1857, and flic wife 
of Lord Southwark, formerly Mr Kichanl Cans ton, MF 
for Cull J tester and, later, for West Southwark , at one 
time Junior Whip, then Junior Lord, and Paymaster- 
Ci (Mi oral I orcl Southwark Jias worked hard and faithfully 

for his p. ty, and his wife lias worked well and discreetly 
for him hrom the early days of htr marriage she has 
been well knov nd popular in political circles, but 

never a frequer of the House of Commons 11 1 was 

ncvei a 1 otc jf the 1 adics* (J allcry, nor did I constantly 
seek out liy liu .band aL the House, as some M P \ wives 
dul, thci ivoking considerable comment I doubt 

if I sat in it more* Ilian a dozen 



From Travelling Palaces 
{Pitman). 


Swimming Bath on 8 S. 11 Imfbuaton** 

(Uy permission of the numbing Aineriku Line.) 


tunes during the thirty years that 
Richard spent in Parliament . 1 

am also ohl-fasluoued enough to 
dislike the development ol tea on 
the Terrace, which lias turned that 
spot, sacred at 011c time to our 
legislators, into a species of restau- 
rant 

It is because the author is, as 
she says, old-iashioned, that wc get 
such vivid and charming pictures 
of mid-Victorian scenes and ways 
of life 11 111 those days,'* she writes 
of her childhood, “ my mother 
always spoke of going 'into London/ 
when she wanted to do any shopping 
in Regent Street Holland Pork 
was only just being cut up for build- 
ing purposes, and I remember my 
parents' surprise at finding bathrooms 
m the new houses , and Peteraham 
Terrace, where I went to children's 
parties at an Alderman Allen's, had 
fields facing it. The Arcade, in 
Regent Street, I fancy, was a shop- 
ping centre in those days, and I 
once at Christmas time saw Town 
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THE TWO CHIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF THE YEAR 

THE LIFE OF HENRY LABOUCHERE 

B y ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD. With Frontispiece in Photogravure 18a. net. 

“ A uvid portrait of ike man and an enlightening record of hit work. . A bo'ik of high historical ve'ue — Punch. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 

By G« M. TREVELYAN. Second Impression, Illustrated, 15*. net. 

Author of " Ganbaldi’s Defence of the Roman Empire," etc 

11 Ike twioA, fully commensurate with the fame of its subject, will take its place a Uk Ike standard lives of statesmen "— fuii Daily Trlvgrafh. 


the i harm of this I - 


SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. | 

THE RUSSIAN BALLET 

By A. E, Johnson 

With x6 Illustrations In Colour an<1 uiinimnn Dlatk n <1 White Drawings by 

21/- net. Rena Bull 

Edition de Luxe, already sold out 

" This beautiful book liy its uvid, simple methods of explaining 

each tele, aided bv the icon ter fut , utmost do: it mg, pictures by the uetlknuan 
artist , it must take its place as a standard nark on the suhje - 1 " Tim Acahimy 

HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY 

TALES Illustrated In Colrair and Wnck mil White liy 

10/6 net W. Heath Robinson 

rdltlim di 1 iixt. aln jily mid out 

" The fast book I kai e seen far the ( hr id mas season the charm of this 
particular eihltvn i\ in its admired Illustrations — Spin mk 

BILL THE MINDER 

WrltUu uid Illuslnti d in Cnlnur md in HLirk Hid Wlnti b> 

10/6 net W. Heath Robinson 

" A handsome exterior i% a fitlnu, indent, the only suitable setting for a nckt\ 
imaginative original book it would tu a iLlicmus hook nvn u ithout its decorations 
■m uie irwy of ndoured plates ami dra» mgs * - Ann n i.i u 

Limited Edition tit Lust ( V’s iu 1 Sigm d by thr Author 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

Illustrated with nbout mo lllii.liutunis including 20 Coloured Pintos liy 

10/6 net Rone Bull 

" J kte IS a sumptuous edition , nod should rejoice the heart of any child lucky 
enough to he presented with it ' - Vtiilna um 

lteautifullv illiistntcd III mlrmr and numerous Inn. ill 1 wings by tin lapanrnr 
Artist 111 London 

YOSHIO MARKINO. 

A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY 


|J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH 
LITERARY THEATRE 


6 /a net. 


Square inmn fivn N< \v iud 1 In ipcr ialition 


NEW POETBY. 

ODD NUMBERS 


3/6 net 


By Dum-Dum 


7/6 net 


By Maurice Bourgeois 


Di m> K\n Fully Illustrated 

Mr Imix Masi hi iu writes " Tel me congratulate you on a very remarkable 
piece of u riling, valuable and stimulating, just in its criticism and wonderful in 
its research and tan t am sure that you will find a groat and general reward from 
all over thr world ir hrrrvrr good work is known " 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, from 
hls letters and Note-beoke. 

21 '- net l^xtra crown 8 vo 2 Vote 

this is a book to enjoy and to rkmsk Tn 1889 he (Norton) wrote 

the most interesting book new book— that l have read u b itz Gerald's ■ lefere * 
Readers of good taste and judgment a ill, ue are sure not hesitate to 
apply these words to Norton's turn letters ” Tin- Iimi-h 


By Olive M. Fetter 


MEMOIRS OF LI HUNG CHANG 

10,6 net 

lb uni 1 * krtiuii from the but mils of tin \ iccroy, now first pul Into Englffth 
ami t hroiKilturir'ilb .irmtiRtil With 1 i ruiillspiro 111 limit igraviin 

MAS* AN I ELLO A Neapolitan Tragedy 

6/- net. By Marie Hay 

Illustrated Frrmtispitr* 

Author of " Winter Quern," 1 German Pomp adour," i tr 

TENMORE PLAYS OrSHAKESPEARE 

By The Bat. StopforJ A Brooke, HI A., 1LB 


" / he words one finds oneself using of Dr btopford Brooke s gift of appreciation 
ore suck words os 1 intuition * and insight ’ — 1111 Ttmfb 
• SoNfid, illuminating, distinguished work — Obbfkvkr 


NEW ft. FICTION. 

HAGAR By Mary Johnston 

Author ot ‘ Thi Old Dominion, ' " Lewis Rand,” ‘ The Long Roll/ 1 etc 
“ Ike putdnatum of a new story by the author of 1 ffv order of the Company * 
must be an event to a ten large number of readers , and in • Hamer Miss Mary 
f oh ns to 1 has produced a timet ms remarkable as any that she has before gum 


Autluir of *' Rhymes t »f the J ast/ " On Lrukhug of Thoms, ’ A bml’s 
Paradise " Crown Nvn 

MOODS AND METRES" 

By Oharlee Wewton-Beblweon 


With a illngraplmnl Nob 11 id a lHirlmlt of tin* Author in ltiotograviin 
(nn lapH luiiieruil jfiiiin, Se. m t un liquM, Jaigi )>apt.r f 7a 6d. «* * 


PEACOCK PIE 

2/6 net. By Walter de la Mare 

" Will assuredly delight thr huh people It is 2 book in which the sheer nonsense 
of E dw ard Lear or Laa is Carroll is combined i> ith something of the tenderness of 
Stevenson ” — Thr Daily Ullgxaih 

A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED CLASS 
5/- net. By Amy Lowell 


must be un event to mien large number of readers , and in • Hager Miss Mary 
f oh ns tn 1 has produced a timet as remarkable as any that she has before gum 
us ' — Inh Daily Twh kapu ” 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD 

By Maud Diver 

Author of " Capt Desmond, V C " Tlie Hero of Herat," etc 
"Hr hot* read the booh with the greatest pleasure and edanration " — Pall 
Mall Gaxbttl 


THE DREAM SHIP 

Ovnthla Steckley 

\ullmr of “ Vom" “ Th. Chw," rtr [hl-COND IMPRliSSION 

* Ike Bream Ship has , like alt this writers tunels, Ike prime virtue of 
pitehti It is undeniably vivid Tkf Mancrrstth Guardian 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 

John Trovona 

Author of " 1 ur/4 the Cnu-l," " Slti ping Waters " etc 


! poems show the influence oi tin Motlrni I it itch School Iu tin* careful I OTHE ! Ill IE PHYLLIS 

ik.i. ...1 1.. ih. u.ui. ..a I 'P ■ rB “ fl ww un^mm m m u m mmew 


end dellcnte quality of their technique and iu the subtle end sophisticated einn 
Hone with which tiny deal But limy arc also infused with a very rate and 
unusual quality of emotion, which is kicking In so much of the worts ot to-day 
" The Rood tn Avignon " Is one of tin* beet 1> rlcs of recent yean. 


Meredith Nicholson 

Author of 11 The Umar of a Thousand Candles," etc. 
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and without the slightest effort he has filled hie new book 
full of good things It is all done in haphazard prodigality, 
ind in the same jolly manner as if Jimmy were talking 
about old times over a glass and it cigar to the eon of one 
of his numerous friends Characters are sketched in brief 
'nid vivid flashes and a story or two is given by way of 
illustration It is a splandid entertainment but Jnamy 
himself has grown tired of writing hie reminiaceneee lie 
has found 1 more interesting task m collecting popular 
songs from the Victorian era to the near Georgian age But 
we hope that when this labour of love is finished he will 
bn 1 time to gi\o us still mote chat and anecdotes 


OLD TESTAMENT LEGENDS 

By M R James Littl) with 10 Illustrations by H J 

1 >ri 3s Gd net (Longmans ) 

liuc scholarship underlies the excellent simplicity of 
this welcome book and the scholarship and simplicity 
combine 1 hate made it 1 book for readers of all ages 
The legends wluch Dr James tells in these pages 
aic stones out of some of the less known Apocryphal 
hoc ks of the Old Itstamont and their interest is wide 
whether we look at them horn the historical the ecclesi- 
astic al ir the rc mantle side In a \cry delightful Preface 
the an the r explains the n ituri of his material and inci 
dint illy tells several othu shott Itgcnds which grew up 
by re is n of somewhat diffi lilt passages in the Bible 
I lu I egends in this volume are concerning the life 
uid d* ith ot Adim an 1 I \t \braham the story of 

Joseph s wifi Wncth Job Solomon the story of 

the dc ith ot Jeicmiah and 1 f \hikar I hey will prove 

leal and fas mating to ihilrinn, ind will probably send 
them ti their Biblt with fiish interest Mr Ford is as 
ever in complete sympathy with his subject and his 
i uthful dclic itc workmanship is a constant pleasure 


I rom Social and Political Sketch by the late Sir 
Reminiscences Frank Lockwood 

(H tlltams 6* W or gate ) 

Thumbs ecaUi with its tiny pomes passing down 
Regent Street Lvtry sh p hid holly tnd nnstletc 1 
and evergreens displiycd 111 its window and Christmas 
cards with robins and sm w see ics 

Glimpses of Queen Victrni driving by wnth J*ruut 
Albert and the Royil children of the lito Princess 
Royal on her wedding d i> « f Queen Alexandra is 
a bride elect entering I ondon an l captivating all 
hearts , and of latci events f histc rical inteiest an 
given in these p igt s We st l eli 1 ti n campaigns and 
scenes in the House we have impressions of the 
reception of the news t Queen Victoria s death and 
of the end of the S uth African War wt get glimpses 
of Courts and fnt table men we realise party hopes 
and fears but wegd n thing i ontroverstal 
The volume is enhanced by many clevci poitruts 
ot celebrities diawn by the authors jiencil ind 
many anecdotes bnghtm its pages if they do not 
make them actually bnllsant 

JIMMY GLOVER 
AND HIS FRIENDS 

By J M (Vl >vfr lllustritod 7s 6d net (Chat to 
ft Windus ) 

What Jimmy Glover does not know of thi 
Bohemian side of 1 ondon life no one else will Of 
the strange wild land of adventure between Drury 
Lane and Leicester Square he is now the uncrowned 
king A talent for music the most genial of temper 1 
•menta and a gift for good fellowship have enabled 
him to win a position which he has further foitified 
by a genius for good 6tones He has known every 
body worth knowing and he has a string of amusing 
. relate about each histone figure of old 
* 11 T 's poweiB of memory are really enormous. 



From Jimmy Glover and his Filends Glover 

(CM ft* WtndtuU » J 
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Collected Literary Essays, 

Classical and Modern. By a w 

VLRRALL , Litt D Edited by M A Bayfield, 
M A , and J D Duft, M A With a Memoir and 
a port i ait in photogravure Demy 8vo 10 s fid net 

Collected Studies in Greek and 
Latin Scholarship. By a w 

VLRRALL, LittD Fdited by M A Btyfield, 
MA, and ] D Duff, MA Demy 8\o 
i os fid net 

Forgiveness and Suffering, a study 

of Christian belief written in the hopt of indicating 
a new point of view, at which the author himself has 
arrived, but which hr his not seen elsew hcie 
described By DOlJGL\S WHITE Ml) 
Crown 8vo jsnet 

The Interregnum. 1 weh t r ssays on 

Religious Doubt By RAP 11 LLL, BA, 
M D Crown Svo 4b (id net 


The Land of the Blue Poppy. 

Travels of a Naturalist in F astern 1 ibet By 
I K 1 NGDON WARD BA TUGS With 
40 plates and 5 maps Royal 8vo 12b net 

I Desert and Water Gardens of the 

Red Sea. Being in account of the N itives 
| and the Shore formations of the Co 1st By 
CYRIL CROSSLAND, MA BSc, I LS, 
I 1 / S 91 maps ind illustrations, 12 diagrams 
Royal Svo 10s 6d net 

Kindred and Clan in the Middle 
Ages and After, a s«i m the 

Sociology of the Teutonic Rices By BLRTH \ 
S PHILLPOTTS, M A Demy Svo 10s 6d net 

The Puritans in Power, a study m 

the History of the 1 nglish Church from 1640 to 
1660 By G B 1 AT HAM, M A Demy Svo 
7s bd net 
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London Cambridge University Press Fetter lane 
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From The Mounted Police of Natal Onk Hundrkd and Sixty-Six Prisoning on 

{Murray). Trial for taking part in a Faction Fight. 


THE MOUNTED POLICE OF NATAL to .i nsli under the sluulmv of Isandhlwana . their horses 

By H P IfoiT V in int ro. wen* uckeicd close to them, but making no attempt to 

Sir J. Jiartniii <*. (mI i ret in from tin overwhelming Zulu %mpi , they used their 

To those who know last cartridge and 


that the Natal Police 
have a fighting 
record second to that 
of no similar body of 
men m any part of 
the world, the title 
of this book will 
sufficiently imlu ale 
its contents Jt is 
full of the romance 
of adventure in the 
Outlandsof the earth. 
When General Sir 
John Dartncll formed 
the corps in 1874, lie 
arranged that all 
officers were to be 
promoted from the 
ranks The result 
was that the Natal 
Police offered an 
open career to any 
man of ambition, and 
lovers of adventure, 
eager for the cliamc 
of winning dislim - 
tion, flocked to the 
leader of the small 
corps from our uni- 
versities and public 
schools They were 
trained till the y were 
as tough as leather 
and hard as iron, for 
the Zulus under 
Cetewayo weie pre- 
paring for battle, 
and the police force 
had to make up in 
efficiency what it 
lacked in numbers 
In 1879 the troopers 
showed the stuff 
they were made of 
Some of them faced 
slaughter and fought 





1 Winter Sports in Switzerland Church Loaf. Oriita Run. 

{AU*n). 


fell beneath the 
assegais Some of 
them also helped to 
hold Ttorke’s Drift 
At Majuba, the 
troopers were held 
in reserve as cavalry, 
.ind could only help 
the fugitives break- 
ing and pouring 
down the lost height. 
J hey took a very 
active part in the 
last South African 
War, but being split 
up into small detach- 
ments they were un- 
able to win distinc- 
tion as a body Act- 
ing as both soldiers 
and policemen, they 
have had their full of 
.id venture among the 
black tribes, and 
ofLcn save a big war 
by a mixture of tact 
and bluff and intre- 
pidity. Now they 
arc losing their 
identity by being 
absorbed in the South 
African Constabu- 
lary but their fine 
history as related by 
Mr Holt will never 
be forgotten He has 
told their story in 
exactly the right 
way ; not unduly 
emphasising the ro- 
mance of it — there 
was no need to do 
that— but making us 
realise it as it was in 
reality. This is a 
book to be read. 
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SOME • 

CHRISTMAS 

NOVELS. 

A curious rotmc 
Urn of the modern 
publisher is that the 
novel feeder prefers 
to mdulge m hie 
favourite pastime 
when the weather u» 
unpleasant Fven 
mg a cosy corner 
by the fireside the 
wind h >whng in Ihe 
c himney rain or 


*nd a. Month * wed to amnio hBMdtt d lhhcr 

and bedtime by doang lometenel V *fff « 
a rep ulsi vely unromantic manner If «• Wfl Ipt^ uis 
same to read a novel — aloud it Ip w«. * 
or to do tomttktng there can be very I»ttiejl r 

wit# would have got on with ban better B>m U | 

silent you am mom companionable awake W 
and besides it is silly to be rude to your weft 
Theodoras case it led to tragedy For after five r 
married drudgery she had a months holiday sw 
home fell deeply m love with another man and \ 
to find her husband if possible mom c al l o us u« 
pleasant than ever Perhaps it was just as weH that it# 5 
took and died pretty quickly afterwards thou g h 
cinnnt see any irtistic reason for killing her off and feel*fc 
quite certun tlut m actual lift she would have probably 


*Uendo J t y 11 r mis Boa hnlr 

Mint las j bis ut 

Trom The Eagles Talon 

{P t >) 

snow out of doois an 1 a go In vel 
here are the ingredients tf comfort he 
will tell you And ft i this tht ty li s 
proceeded the autumn se is jn wlicn 
novels descend upon us as lie ivil\ an 1 
almost as often as the ram and there js 
a deluge of fiction in the land Any bod} 
will tell you that it is imp ssiblc t ketj 
pace with it and \ery difficult ill 1 i 1 t 
arrange ones rcidmg m such a manner 
as to make acquaintance only with tlic 
best of it I do not pretend thit tli 
books of which I shall pre reed to give a 
senes of — generally speaking made put 
notices are the best novel* c f the season 
They were seleele 1 r »tl er at random 
but if m twe or tlirc e c ises (winch sh ill 
be nameless) Tort un« was n t alt grthci 
upon my side uiyli w my luck his been 
good Most of thcsi 1 ks ue unusing 
all of them are at least well worth 
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/> n Lorna Doonc 
{Ctn 1 r ) 


F i m His Little Bit 
o Garden 
(AJbiuoH), 


Thb Blacksmith 

auvs Pa Tan a 
first Roaa 


leading rn« ar 
tw > ui redly 
sinking in 1 
it the s ime 
time tlitrc is 
something line 
to suit a gc od 
m xny tasti s 
I n jtice that 
the husband of 
Theodora the 
heroine of 
live Years 


SMB MANAOBD TO SIT INTO 
MV ARM! ALTHOUGH THBV 
COULD NOT HOLD HBR 

remained perfectly healthy in spite of her penchant for 
getting wet uid not (hinging hu clothes quickly It is 
i pity that Mrs M rns Wood m ikes the amateur s mistake 
c f presenting ui extreme case but the picture that she gives 
( t middle class life in i pruvraci d town is decidedly clever 
and the re arc several indications tliat she will do a good 
deal better next time 

The provinces and middle class life also show up un 
fivourably in Ihe Hut 1 another first novel and a 


1 f ive Yean and a Month 
(Duckworth ) 

# 1 he Rut 13> 1 Hamilton 

Macdonald ) 


By Fanny Moms Wood 61 
Moore 6s (Eninas 


14a 




very goad one. Solly Armftsge, the hgedbift, Is forty- 
thvee end her children ere grown-up She has grown so 
thoroughly accustomed to the rut of the title that her 
dull mrrow mode of life has become almost 
v *eoftnd nature to fcei Almost but not quite, tor, though 
tjJbe is Unaware of it she is naturally romantic and of 
%Mppe the rut u exactly the reverse of that So when 
Sji Uhflahdsrer comes along— well, the pnbbsher Mis you 
With 11 a Side more imagination she might have been 
& si et tfow d Bovary 1 But she wasn't which is 

precisely her tragedy For her husband found her out 
tand M forgave ” her m the brutally uncompromising 
peculiar to his rfa** and the philanderer ran away 
with her pretty daughter So Solly s case is a good deal 


autobiography In 
novel form This m 
to serve as his new 
book and the one 
condition which he 
makes with himself 
is that the truth shall 
be told throughout 
in the most rigor- 
ously legal manner 
Fortunately and 
rather refreshingly 
this does not entail a 
veryj&rge amount of 
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Irom Adam Bede 
[Chambers) 


worse at the end thin it wts it the bcisinnm^ There is 
some rt ally excellent drew nig of chimtci in this ImjoK 
and in the figure of D >lly s l>\ti pictcntious ciutious 
and selhsh Mr Hamilton Moire scons i triumph Tew 
readers will remain unmoved by the tragic development 
of “ The Rut 

Mr William Hewlett s new book* is anothci realistic 
novel, very carefully and convincingly worked out but 
containing perhaps almost more promise than perform 
ance His hero Hugh Middlccoinb having reached a 
certain point in his development db an author has deter 
mined in the most approved modern fashion to write his 

S “ Tilling the Truth By William Hewlett Gs (Seeker ) 


h t r 1 1 f i s 
unf ii I filled 
desire ind 
fiavel in the. 
I ast So 
foi i stilt 
she j,ots to 

* The 

Unconscious 
Out st B> 
f R i i cl 
Mathcbon Os 
(Sidgwitk A 
Jackson ) 


The paper jacket o r “AvanttP 
(JieveU), 
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T rom The Chow Chow {lUtmun) 


Cairo, where she makes 
the acquaintance of a 
young Turkish gentle- 
man, introduced to her 
by a fellow-passengei 
on board her boat 
For some reason 01 
other Ijcyond m> com 
prehension slu* finds 
him immensely fascin- 
ating, and after a 
long struggle with 
herself she has just 
consented to marry 
linn when she is forced 
to return to England 
on account of the ill- 
ness of 011c of her 
daughters So far as 
the plot goes, that is 
the whole of this book, 
which interested me 
more as a guide to 
Egypt than as a novel 

Another sentimental 
guide-book of this kind 
is Miss Anna Fuller’s 
" A Venetian June,” 6 

• 11 A Venetian June '* By Anna Fuller With 16 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by Fredericks Coburn 10s 6d net (Putnam) 


which Messrs Putnam have just published in an elaborate 
and beautiful form, with excellent illustrations in colour 
by Frederick S Cobum There is some good 
work here, though 1 cannot help feeling that 
Miss Fuller would have done lietter if she had 
made up her mmd definitely as to whether she 
was or was not writing a novel. But on this 
point the reading public obviously does not 
agree with me, or there would have been no 
demand for this idttton de luxe \vi another 
volume of a very similar type is Miss August.! 
Gordon Watson’s " In Spam with Peggy ”• 
Here arc two love stones, with complications, 
both of them ending satisfactorily, and here* 
too, is an excellent superficial guide to the 
pr111c111.il " sights M 111 Spam It is all quite 
pleasantly and apparently fairly efficiently 
done, and it reminds me of nothing so much 
as a Williamson book without a motor interest 
" A Bntish Dog in France ” 7 is quite out of 
the usual run While not exactly a no\cl, it 
is obviously fiction, and I have no hesitation 
in including it here Fox, the hero, writes his 
autobiography, and recounts a scries of adven- 
tures that arc imromzmmlv varied, I should 
think, even for those of a truant dog 111 a foreign 
country However, Mr Harrison Barker may 
be warmly congratulated upon a successful 
piece of “ characterisation,’ 1 and his story 
should bring vividly home to the public the 
cruelty with winch performing dogs .ire nearly 
always treated The humorously fanciful illus- 
trations of Mr Bright well arc 111 themselves 
worth the price asked for the book 

Kcturmng to the novel proper, a batch of 
well-known authors deserves more lengthy 
notice than, unfortunately, 1 have space for 
here. Of ** Writ in Wafer M# I can only say 
that it exhibits .ill Miss Grier's accustomed skill 
in the telling of her story and the firm handling 
of character This tale of a rising of negroes 
on the Island of Lovodic— in the “ Amerindian " 
Ocean — is very probably founded upon some 

• " I11 Spam with Pcgg\ 11 Bv Augusta Gordon 
Watson With 12 Illustrations from Photographs 
by Francis Anderson, 7 a> 6d net (Daune ) 

7 " A British Dog 111 h ranee *’ By L Hamson 
Barker With 12 F ull-page and -)i Text Illustra- 
tions by L U Bright well Gs net (Chattn As 
\V Indus ) 

" “Wntm Water” By Sydney C Gner. With 4 
Illustrations by A, Ptsarse. Gs. (Blackwood.) 
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From The Chow Chow {Pitman) 

episode in our colonial history with which I am un- 
familiar But this is not a matter of great moment, 
for, whether or not it be the case, the historical and political 
aspects of the book are relegated to their proper place m 
the background, where they happen also to be most 
effective The plot is equally intriguing and thrilling — in 
fact, " Writ in Water " is unquestionably one of the best 
books with which I deal in this article Admirers of Miss 
Grier's talent, by the way, will b£ able to classify it when 
they are told that it is included in the author’s " Century " 


give] her a thoroughly 
unpractical education, 
allow her to spend 
money very much as she 
likes, and then cast her 
adnft upon the world. 
Don't you think the case 
of such a woman would 
be desperate ? Yet it 
is what happens with 
comparative regularity. 
H London/ 1 says Mr. 
S laden, 41 is full of 
gentlewomen without 
these advantages (youth, 
good lookB, and personal 
charm), waiting to do 
any honest work, but w 
danger of actual starva- 
tion . . 1 W e e d s ' 

shows how the unfortu- 
nate victims of these 
circumstances are put 
on the rack of anxiety, 
privation and humilia- 
tion " Everybody 
ought to read this 
strong and convincing book, and take its lesson to heart 
Turning to America, one finds that Mr Robert Chambers 
has not been idle during the past year 11 The Business 
of Life," 18 lus long autumn novel, is thoroughly typical 
of its writer 'ihc plot is simple, sentimental, and not 
strong enough for its very lengthy development , the 
setting is American " smart " society , the characters are 

» 14 The Business of Life " By Robert \\ Chambers With 
Illustrations by Charles Dana (.ilisoii Os ( Vpploton ) 


senes. 

Mr John Oxenham is one of those authors who may lie 
described best as " reliable " If you have liked his other 
books you may be quite certain that you will like his 
new one. " Red Wrath "• deals with life in the curious 
little laics of Chausey (which are no great distance from 
our own Channel Islands) and m Pans during and after 
the Franco-Prussian War It is an exciting story, with 
no dramatic detail omitted, and in the graceful figure of 
Ahettc Mr Oxenham has added another to lus long list 
of plucky, faithful, and altogether charming heroines 
The illustrations, from photographs, arc interesting rather 
than beautiful, but they may haw the effect of enticing 
some visitors to what must lie, I am sure, a little-known 
part of France Anyhow, 1 want to go to the lies dc 
Chausey 

Miss Arabella Kcnealy’s work is always good, but she 
seems to be a little tired in 11 The Painted Lady ,,ln which 
is interesting chiefly as a tour de force . 1 he main plot is 

of the most ancient order of melodrama The mystery 
of a birth, nval claimants to a title, the impostor successful 
for a time, but virtue triumphant m the end, and all the 
rest of it The interest comes m with the variations and 
complications, as numerous as they are varied, will) which 
the author's fertile imagination is able to invest this 
well-worn theme The more serious aspect of the book 
is comprised m the clever study of the effect upon an 
ill-balanced character of a sudden .accession to riches 

The heroines of 11 Weeds " Jl -a remarkable book m its 
way — are of a different type They are jicrfei tly harmless, 
and their only wish is to be allowed to make their living 
in ea honest a manner as possible But owing to force of 
oitcumstances and lock of training they find it exceedingly 
difficult to do ao. It is a long hook, full of realistic and 
convincing detail, and it should prove an admirable teacher 
of the lesson the authors^wish to inculcute Take a lady 

• " Red Wrath ” By John Oxenham With ib Illustrations 
from Photographs 6s (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

w "The Painted Lady » By Arabella Kenoaly 6s (Stan 
ley Paul) 

u «■ Weeds." By Olave Potter and Douglas Sladen 6s 
(Kent A Blackett.) 



Frontispiece to A BntohDo* 
in France 
(CM &■ WtHdut). 
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drawn m the regulation 
pattern , and the dialogue 
is crisp, bright, and amus- 
ing Honestly. I prefer Mr 
Chambers m any manner 
but this, but those people 
who like this sort of thing 
will be sure to find that 
M The Business of Life " is 
the sort of thing they will 
like "The Gay Kt hel- 
lion," 1 * I was reheved to 
find, is not a society story 
It is a whimsical extrava- 
ganza, humorously and 
brightly written, dealing 
with a possible develop- 
ment of the feminist move- 
ment It would be wrong 
to give away the really 
excellent ideii underlying 
the 1>ook, wh ch is just 
the thing for an evening’s 
amusement 

Another very jiopiilar 
American writer is the late 
Myrtle Reed, a delightful 
collection of posthumous 
papers by whom is presented 
in “Threads of (»rey and 
Gold ” 14 About half the 
contents are poems, and 
the essays winch make up 
the remainder of the book 
cover all sorts of subjects, 
from “ The Technique of 
the Short Story” and 
* One Woman's Solution of 
the Servant Problem " to 
“ Romance and the Post 
man ” and “ The Courtship 
of George Washington " 

H “1 lie Gay ltel>cll ion M Hv Kukri \V Cham tars With 
4 hull-page and many I ext Liu*! rations by Kdmund Frederick 
6 s (Appleton ) 

u •* Threads of Grey and f rnld ' By Myrtle Reed \\ itli a 
Coloured hrontispiece h\ tiara M Burd and a Portrait 6 s 
f l'utnain ) 


also made Ja collection of 
his short stories 11 — some 
of tjiem, I must say, very 
slight indeed — which ought 
to attract his admirers ; 
and yet another popular 
writer, Miss Macnaughtan, 
lias already scored a success 
with a charming tale of 
Indian life, 1 * written in the 
best manner of the author 
of “ Christina M’Nab " and 
the “ Lame Dog's Diary ” 
Lovers of the sensational 
will find their demands 
satisfied m Mr. Harns- 
Burlcind’s “Grey Cat"” 
or Mr Homung's " Thou- 
sandth Woman," 1 * both of 
which arc murder mys- 
teries, the latter book being 
considerably the better of 
the two from a technical 
point of view. Or, m a 
different style of sensation, 
Mr Reginald Hodder’s 
"The Vampire" 1 * could 
hardly be tattered, though 
I must say that 1 found the 
more profound y mystical 
parts a trifle bewildering 
But there are some real 
shudders in it for all that 
For the central idea of 

I# “ Prodigals and Sons ” 
By John Ayscough. 6 s 
((’hat to & Windus ) 

>• "Snow upon the Desert ” 
By S Macnaughtan With 
8 II lustrations by Gordon 
Browne 6 s (Hod dor & 
Stoughton ) 

17 " I lie Grcv Cat" By J B Harris- Borland 6 s (Chap- 
man & Hall ) 

18 " the 1 housandlh Woman " B> L \\ Honiung With 4 
Illustrations by h rank bnapp 6 d net (Nash ) 

1# "The Vampire" By Reginald H odder With Coloured 
Frontispiece 6 a (Rider ) 



Prom F ambles among the Flowers bus and Watrrulv 
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i The Rose Book 

(Ca&sell)* 


RoscHAmatbur J «es 
Tryssirr (H.T.) 

iwtlvfrose, white' with Irmon 
yi How litre ) 


his extraordinary tale, 11 Up Above/’ 10 Mr John N Raphael 
acknowledges his indebtedness to M Maurice Rcnard's 11 Le 
P6nl Bleu." Briefly it is that, invisible to the dwellers upon 
earth, a strange race inhabits the upper atmosphere, to 
whom our air takes the place of water When the Shadow 
People 
take it 
into then 
heads to 
collect 
specimens 
from the 
e a r*t li 
much as 
we col- 
lect them 
from tlie 
depths of 
the sea. 
employ- 
ing a' sub- 
aenne’ for 
this pur 
pose, it 
must be 
clear to 
you that 
things br- 
g 1 n to 
happen 
Admirers 
of M r k 
Wells’ 
earlier 
work 
should fie 
especially 
attracted b> " Up Above ’* 

The historical novel usually commands a fairly large 
public m this country, one that ought to be delighted with 
the very sound and painstaking piece of work that comes 

w ** Up Alxixe 11 By John N Raphael 6s (Hutchinson) 


from the pen of Mr A J Anderson *' His Magnificence " ftl 
is partly a < haractcr-study of Lorenzo de Medici, supposed 
to be written by a contemporary and partisan With a 
historical note, a glossary, and so forth at the end, and a 
rattling good story m the body of the book, one feds that 

the au- 
thor has 
done all 
that can 
be e x - 
pccted of 
him to 
make i t 
accurate 
and at- 
tractive 
There is 
a go o d 
deal to be 
said for 
this man- 
ner of pre- 
sen ting 
history, 
which is 
followed 
to some 
extent 
by Mr. 
Schuma- 
cher also 
in " Nel- 
son's Last 
Love ” « 
a compa- 
nion vol- 
ume to 
put 

*> ‘ lbs Mugn i licence ” ly A J Anderson With Coloured 
hrmilispiecc and Illustration- m the lext 6 s (Stanley Paul ) 

** " Nelson’s 1 ast Love " flv Henry Schumacher With 34 
1 1 lust rations ( 011 c in Colour) a id z hacsimilc-i 6 s (Hutchinson ) 



From The Herbaceous Garden Yaw Hannas and Trrll.is. Hurst Court 


( H tlltams A Norgate) 

Reviewed In a rerent number of Thp Bookman 
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From The Merchant of Venice 
(Greening) 


**' Do YOU NOT RBMEMBBR. 
Lady, a Vbnktian, a 
Vouno 8OLDIKR P‘“ 


These two books tell the life-story of Lady Hamilton 111 a 
way that is a good deal pleasanter than that of the ordinary 
biography, and is also, so far as I can tell, no less accurate 
Both are fully — .ind very well -illustrated. 


" Ashes of Vengeance ”** is of a much more ordiUtt^j 
type, but it is at least a well-wntten and spirited stoiy Of * 
France at the time of the Huguenot massacres Ag‘j* * 
firet book it shows a good deal of promise, which, t ash ^ 
told, has been recognised by the public already. Atui^v 
while on the subject of the historical novel I must dtmw ■ 
your attention to the very cheap re-issuo of MessnL 
Chambers's illustrated edition of " Loro a Doone."* 4 , 
Gordon Browne has seldom done better work than in tbs 
adornment of this old favourite . - , 

With its snake charmers, beautiful women, dramatis x 
story, and Burmese atmosphere, “ Fascination ” u isj» ^ 
story that is quite amusing to read , and another part of ’ 
the British Empire, the Transvaal, appears in “Th* 
River of Dreams. which is a good, but not wildly exciting* 
story of diamond mining 

In conclusion, I find that I still have to mention 11 The 
Thunderhead Lady,”* 7 a slight but pleasing love-story 
told in letters f “ The Paupers of Portman Square," 1 * a 
very effective tale worthy of far more praise than I have 1 
space for, m which Miss Wylie makes her bow m a novel 
of English life , and the "Indiscretions of Dr Cantarn,"** 

.1 readable but rather amateurish collection of the “ cases " 
of a society doctor The rumour that this last book is 
founded on fact adds to its interest 

L. T S. 

B * " Ashes of Vengeance " By H. B Somerville 6a, 
(Hutchinson ) 

14 " Lomu Doone ” ByK D Blackmon; With 13 Coloured 
Plates and (u Jext Illustrations by Gordon Browne 6s net 
(Chambers ) 

u “ Fascination ” By Cecil Cham pain Lewis 6s (Lane ) 

M " The River of Dreams " By William W'estrup 6s 
(Hurst A Blackett ) 

17 " I he Thumlcrhead I^uly ” By Anna Fuller and Brian 
Redd With 44 Pk tun. Headings by William J Wilson 3s 6d. 
net (Pnluam ) 

” M Ihe Paupers of Portman Square" By I A R Wylie. 
With l'rontispiecc 111 ( olour by \ t Michael 6s (Cassell ) 

14 " Indiscretions of Dr Carstairs ” By A Do O 6s. 
(Hem eman n ) 
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meads for a fair trial of his uncle, who has been appre- 
hended for treasonable practices. How the hero's quest 
proved a mare’s nest and plunged Denis into a vortas 
of rascality m which his unde was the biggest rascal 
of them oil. and how he met the fair Idonia and 
rescued her from the toils m which he found her, it 
would be unfair to the reader to tell here Suffice 
it to say that the love story of Denis and this beau- 
tiful, high-spirited, and wholly adorable girl is cleverly 
woven into a narrative as full of adventures as the 
most exacting lover of high romance could desire. 
Eventually the happy pair are married, and the 
story ends in some beautifully-written pages, with 
th& death of Denis's father The day on which he 
died he sits chatting with them, watching the ships 
that were to scatter the Armada passing up the 
Channel, and his last words include this fine motto 
for Englishmen " In what estate soever we be 
found, we be neither angry nor afraid ” An author 
who can write thus needs no recommendation 

THE CHOW-CHOW. 

By Lady Dunbar of Mochrum. Illustiated. 

(Pitman ) 

One of the principal breeds of dogs which have 
come into fashion recently is the Chow-Chow (or, 
as he is now generally called, merely th? Chow) How- 
ever, he is not a particularly easy dog to breed or 
to rear, though he is well deserving of his popularity 
when lie can be obtained —and kept — m good con- 
dition The present attractively produced volume, 
therefore, which tells, in a manner very easy to 
understand, everything that anybody needs to know 
about the Chow, should make a strong appeal to 
owners of the dog, while it may also do a good deal 
to enhance his popularity 


{Hoddsr <&• Stoughton). re* the sake of peaceful 

OREV DAVE.*- _ 


V‘ 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


By a Popular Novelist With 8 Illustrations in Colour by 
Avxril Burleigh 6s (Greening ) 

" The Merchant of Venice ” is the first volume of the 
Novels from Shakespeare " scries, m which " A Popular 
Novelist " retells in the form of fiction a number of the 
principal plays The books, of course, are written in prose 
of the most modern variety, and the story is naturally 
entirely lacking in the poetic atmosphere But the result 
ia not at all a bad modem novel in its way, and " A 
Popular Novelist ” shows that his is a skilled hand, although 
the reason why it is necessary to " popularise " Shakespeare 
in this way is rather beyond our powers of comprehension. 
The kindest way in which to regard the book is to look 
upon it as an ordinary new historical novel — when you will 
find it quite up the mark The clever grouping and 
brilliant colouring of Miss Avenl Burleigh’s illustrations 
makes them very effective 


IDONIA 

A Romance of Old London 

By Arthur F. Wallis Illustrated by C. E, Brock 6s 
(Sampson Low, Manton A Co ) 

Thi delightful story more than fulfils the expectations 
moused by its secondary title, Mr Wallis having achieved 
something very near perfection in his portrayal of the 
conditions and fascination of London in the stirring days of 
Q 1 >en Elisabeth. This he has done m accordance with 
the bes traditions of historical fiction, avoiding all exag- 
geratxan in his manner of making distinctive the period 
with which he deals, with the result that he has given 
it a true and romantic resurrection in his reader's mind. 
Depis Cleave, a callow West Country youth, pos ses sed, 
h owe v er , of a certain stubborn gnt, comes to London with 



Are hufidoed pounds of his father's money to provide the From Idonia {Sampson Lorn). 
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A PROPER 
NEWE BOKE 
OP COKERYE. 


J.dltctl by C. A 1 ID* 
hinp Franc es 1 kfri 
Willi ^ II lustra 
tious (Huflpi, (am 
bridge ) 


This most quaint and 
original of cookery 
hooks was originall\ 
owned by Matthew 
Parkci , Archbishop of 
Canterbury (during the 
reign of Queen hhra- 
beth) and his wife 
Margaret It is inter 
esting perhaps less 
from a culinary point 
of view - though a 
number of the recipes 
would be well worth 
trying- than lor its 
historical value After 
all, the consumption 
of food played { quite 
as important a part 
in the lives of the 
Klicabethans as it docs 
in ours, and there 
are many people who 
would find it difficult 
to tall you, for in- 
stance, what sort of 
things Shakespeare 
ate and others 

Mrs Frcre contributes 
a long introduction 



From A Proper News Boke Portrait op Matthbw Parker, 

of Cokerye Arohrishop op Canterbury, ism 

{lUFrr, Cambridge).. jSSQkfcC^cfi 


(over iGo pages) to 
the book, as well as 
notes to each recipe, 
and a glossary The 
lesult is quaint and 
quecrly fascinating 
reading 


HIS 

LITTLE 
BIT O’ 

GARDEN. 

By Mildred Hill 
With Fnmtuimece 
th 6d net (Allen 
son ) 

F~A good Btory fo 
a Sunday-school pn» 
is not so easily com 
by as to be wort! 
neglecting when ther 
is a chance of gettin 
one And so ther 
should be a larg 
public for this chant 
ing little miss ion ar 
story by Miss Mildre 
Hill, m which tende 
sentiment and homeh 
though clever, char&j 
tensation are admi 
ably combined. C 
its kind 11 His Litt 
Bit o* Garden ” is 1 
good aa anything s 
have read for a loi 
time. 
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THE EAGLE'S 
TALON. 

By Georges Ohne* Adapted from tho French by Helen 
Mayer With 16 Illusta* >os by A de Parys 6s 
(Putnam ) V/ 

“ The Eagle’s Talon " is an interesting novel dealing 
with the Couan rising during the Consulship of Napoleon 
Bonaparte In Brittany the conspiracies of Cadoudal and 
his followers have been thwarted and betrayed by the 
Countess de Montmoran, and when they transfer the scene 
of their operations to Paris she is again the cause of their 
ruiQ However, the balance is made more even by the fact 
that the beautiful spy is herself murdered m tragic fosluon 
by one of the Chouans Many notable and notorious people 
pass through the pages of a novel whit li gi\ es a vivid 
picture of Parisian life— and, incidentally, retells in an 
interesting manner many of the intrigues of the high 
society of the Revolution period 

AVANTI ' 

A Tale of the Resurrectum of Sicily 

By James M Ludlow 4* 6d net (KcveU ) 

Dr James M Luillow has lx very popular in the 
United States as a write! f historical romances, many of 
which deal with the laml< »f 1 he Mediterranean His tale 
of the Ganbaldian uprising 111 icily in i860 has all the 
elements of a popular success There are colour, move- 
ment and exciten *nt in abundance The villains of the 
Bourbon Court ar< painted with gusto , charming mo lens 
of great beauty sc out on daring adve lcrn 

is all that a hero .IiouM be The general effect is to give 
the reader a clear and pit turesque view of a fine and stirring 
event in modern history, about which most persons have 
little knowledge The drawing of the characters is of 
the bold, summary melodramatic kind , but it 



is all very well done in its way 


MY DOG. 

By Maurice Maettrlinck 1 ranslated by A 

Tbixbira uf Mattos With Illustrations in 

Colour by Cecil Aldin 3s 6d net (George 

Alton A Co ) 

There are just a few persons who can write of 
a dog, and M Maeterlinck is one of them 1 1 c 
has observed his little bull-dog, Pelldas, minutely 
from the outside, human point of view , but . 
also, he seems able to see life through the eyes 
of Pelldas and lus kind 11 I have lost ” he says. 
" within these last few days, a little bull-dog 
He had just completed the sixth month of his 
bnef existence He had no history Ills in- 
telligent eyes opened to look out upon the 
world, to love mankind, then closed again on 
the cruel secrets of death " With kindly, in- 
timate charm M Maeterlinck shews us the 
thoughts, the youth, the days and the nights of 
little Pcll&os — it is all so simple, so natural so un- 
adventurous, yet so delightfully written He 
says, and truly, " Wc arc alone, absolutely 
alone, on this chance planet , and amid all the 
forms of life that surround us, not one, excepting 
the dog, has made an alliance with us " The 
book is a little gem, and Mr Cecil Aldin lias 
enhanced it by his bold, clever effective coloured 
plates of Pdl£as at intervals 111 his short life 
The plump little bull-pup lives for us , authoi 
And artist have given him personality Our 
only quarrel is with the fact that this book, 
published with coloured illustrations seven years 
ago. should be presented again now with no 
Word to say that it is a reprint. 
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From Railway Wonders of the World 

(Cassell) 

RAILWAY 
WONDERS OF 
THE WORLD. 

Bv Fredfrk k \ Taihot Willi iz Coloured IMaton aiul 
many lllusliations from Photographs ion fid net 
(Cassell ) 

M No invention." says Mr Talbot, " since the march of 
civilisation began has changed the way of the world so 
completely as that of George Stephenson No other 
production of the human brain has introduced such a power- 
ful force of conquest, development, expansion, and settle- 
ment as the railway " These are big words, no doubt, 
but there can be little question as to their truth — and even 
less so after you have read this book Mr Talbot is an 
authority upon subjects of this nature, and he has always 
written particularly well about railways In them, indeed, 
is embodied the new Romance — a fact which, for some 
reason or other, boys seem to appreciate more readily 
than their seniors And, perhaps, it is to boys that this 
book will make its strongest appeal The production 
of the volumes is most elaborate, and the photographs- - 
of which there are a very large number- arc both inter- 
esting and exceedingly well printed 

THINGS TO 
MAKE. 


The m Past Denver Limited," olimbino Soldier 
Summit in the Wasatoh Mountains, Utah. 

admirably simple, that the veriest tyro has no difficulty 
whatever in understanding them. In the present volume, 
Mr Williams suggests the manufacture at home of an 
enormously varied number of objects, from a handy book- 
stand and a house ladder to wrestling puppets and a self- 
supplying matchbox, or from on electric alarm clock to a 
miniature gasworks It is all very wonderful I And 
wonderfully well explained 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
STAMP COLLECTING 

By Douglas B Armstrong With many Illustrations 
Gs (Grant Richards ) 

The youthful philatelist will find Mr Armstrong a 
thoroughly experienced and entertaining guide, and his well 
illustrated volume an invaluable handbook on a fascinating 
hobby « 


By Aklwhal > Wn lia 
Illustrations in the Text 


With Frontispiei and im 
s Gd (Nelson ) 


Perhaps nobody knows better how to write a book 
of this sort than docs Mr Archibald Williams His 
directions are always so clear, so concisely worded, and so 



Things to Maks 

( Nelson) 
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Lamb Model Lo c om o tive built ton 

ONE OF THE ROYAL PNINOEE OF SIAM _ — 

ov Mbooro. Baoobtt-Lowke, Limited. From The Worker e Dally 

** Btaglv Minor (XoHtUdgf). 
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pfim WORKERS 
. baily round. 

, By CRAtaiks Wat- 

} nv ud Jamm A « 

Little 5** Mai- 
1 trated. (Routledge ) 


It was a happy idea 
which inspired the 
authors of this mcely- 
produced book , and the 
volume might be read 
with profit not only by 
children, for whom it is 
apparently intended, 
bat also by the vast 
multitude of people who 
go about their daily 
work blind to the rom- 
ance which really in- 
vests even the most 
commonplace objects 
and incidents of life 
The authors had to take 
a journey one day from 
London to the North, 
and they decided to 
look a little below the 
surface of things, and 
enter, by enquiry and 
imagination, into the 
lives of each of the many 
different types of work- 
ers whom they encoun- 
tered on the way, from 
the taxi-cab dnver who 
drove them to the sta- 
tion, and the porter who 
hurled their luggage in to 
the van, to the plough- 
man at his toil upon the 
sunny uplands along 
which their tram speed- 
ed, and so at length to 
the pleasant httlc wait- 
ress who gave them the 
warm and refreshing 
cup of tea at their jour- 
ney's end Altogether 
the lives of twenty-four 
different workers arc de- 
picted, with just enough 
information to instruct 
withouttediousness, and 
in a manner calculated 
to awaken in the young 
that sympathy with all 
types of humanity 
which, more and more, 
will come to be regarded 
as the first essential in 
any campaign of social 
reform 


THE GAME 
PISHES OF THE 
WORLD. 

By Charles Freder- 
ick Holder, LL.D 
Illustrated. 20s. net 
(Hodder & Stoughton ) 

Dr. Holder has written 
a most fascinating book. 
At first glance we sup- 
posed it was purely 
* fishy,** in the sense that 
only anglers would be 
, at t r a cted to it. Baton 
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Frontispiece to Lightships and Lighthouses 
(H cinema ttn) 


the whole we are satis* 
fied that it will also 
greatly charm the gen- 
eral reader, whose tastes 
are catholic. The sur- 
vey is wide — no fewer 
than ninety-two rivers 
and fifty-five lakes are 
mentioned — and though 
the vogue of the book 
will naturally be greater 
in the United Kingdom 
and the United States 
than elsewhere, it must 
find a place on the 
shelves of the educated 
angler m whatever part 
of the world he resides. 
For us in Great Britain 
it is a matter of pnde 
that so great an author- 
ity should find the 
British angler no less 
.id mirablc than his rivers 
are beautiful. But, after 
all. Dr Holder is almost 
one of us Though he 
dates from Pasadena in 
California, the frontis- 
piece shows lum salmon- 
h slung on an English 
river, as becomes 
a good fisherman 
whose seventh great- 
grandfather was a 
fighting parson in the 
army of Cromwdl It 
was on the Tweed, too, 
that Dr Holder cast his 
first salmon fly : 

" U the Tweed 1 the honme 
1 weed 1 

O' rivers it’s the best , 
\ngle here, or angle there, 
I mots are soaming every- 
where, 

Angle cast or west M 



Or he is on the Kib- 
ble, and recalling the 
quaint old custom of 
1 Salmon Sunday 1 ' 
(about November 20th), 
when thousands of peo- 
ple make a pilgrimage to' 
watch the last run of the 
salmon under I'aythorne 
Bridge, to the delight of 
the inhabitants, and the 
joy of the innkeepers. 
Again, he is talking of 
India, the mahseer and 
the hibernating muiral ; 
or taking us in spirit on 
the Florida reef at night 
with the tarpon To the 
swordfish of Santa Cata- 
lina he gives the palm as 
the finest big game fish 
in the world, all things 
considered — str en g t h, 
endurance, and spec- 
tacular characteristics. 
But the tuna is marvel- 
lous, and m the last 
fifteen years not more 
than seventy men in the 
world have succeeded in 
taking a leaping tuna of 
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ffuiu Where He Dwelt 

(Sam/fson / ij.i'i 


The River iIordan 




over 100 lbs. with the Tuna Club equipment, 'though 
thousands have tncd As to the fascination fof the 
ribbon fish, our author thinks that if the sea serpent 
is ever chased to his lair and landed, he will prove 
to be a gigantic Regalecus, a band of silver fifty Ot 
sixty tort long, three or four feet high, with a mane of 
splendid crimson plumes three or four feet tall. He 
had the luck of seeing a ribbon fish alive, and securing a 
photograph of it Another was seen by a diver from 
.t glass-bottomed boat llie man went down into the 
long kelp leaves, caught the long sluggish ribbon of 
si 1 v (t and brought it to the surface It was over ten 
feet in length, about half an inch thick, and six or 
eight inches high, with a splendid series of vermilion 
plumes over its head anil dorsal spines Dr Holder 
gives the palm to England in salmon-fishing. In the 
detail of tackle too, England shines particularly , while 
in the matter of clubs she leads, the British Sea Anglers* 
being 41 the most complete and well-organised club for 
its purpose in the world ** We cannot praise the ex- 
cellence of the numerous photogiaphs too highly Some 
of the stranger fish look very queei— for instance, the 
,f sheeps- head " of Bermuda Islands (p 368), which 
might lie going footballing 
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1 Stones of Elizabethan Heroes e Sir Richard Grenville 
( Seeley ) - and the “ Revenge" 


1 rom Where He Dwelt 

(Sampwn 1 otu). 




The Golden Gate 
and Temple Wall 



Frrn The Great Armada 
{ Nelson ) 

(Drawn frwte tapaatr^Iuitfiigf In the 


The Fladbhip op the Guvpuscoan 
Squadron pired and taken rv the 
Enqush. 

The rest of the Armada continue their come In 
toe jonola^Bm^ toMaEEnilt 8 ^ 


WHERE HE DWELT. 

MIND PICTURES OF PALESTINE. 

% a By \iikEi) 1 Sciiofihld Illustrated by Views taken 
* for l Ins Book |s Ocl not (Sampson Lew, Mars ton 

Li * f <» ) 

We have seldom met a more vi\id picture of the Holy 
Laud than Mr Schofield lias given with pen and illustra- 
tion 111 this volume It is not by self-conscious word- 
painting that he lias achieved this result, but by his 
quiet descriptions of scenes, and comparisons with the 
Bible stoneb His simple sentences become arresting, the 
years seem to fall away, and the life of both Old and New 
'testaments seem to move before us. 41 Jaffa 
is entered by a slit m the wall about six feet 
square , through this small opening, tourists, 
pilgrims, Pashas, negroes, Arabs, to say nothing 
# of camels, mules, and asses, and every sort of 
'produce, have passed 111 and out from time im- 
memorial 11 44 Wc climb the foothills dividing 

Philistia from the Holy Land, the country of 
Samson from that of Christ The whole gorge is 
gay with the rock-cystus, the l<ose of Sharon, 
which, curiously enough, is white, while the lily 
of the valley is a scarlet anemone Here we 
take a last look at the gorgeous scene we are 
exchanging for the barren hill-country of Judaea/* > 
As 1 stood in Rahab's room, I could see where 
she bound the scarlet cord as evidence of her 
jscoan faith in Jehovah and where she let the spies 
bv the (] own mto the moat from her window. The 
come in illustrations in the volume by their actuality in- 
crease the impression of reality and nearness of the . 


Bible scones. Mr .Schofield 
m his first chapter speaks 
of the amazing fact that 
so many travellers spend 
months witlun a few hours 
of Palestine yet return 
home without visiting it 
His book is excellent in 
idea and its idea is so well 
earned out that it should 
do much to end that 
neglect of Palestine to 
which it refers 

THE SALMON 
RIVERS OF 
ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

By Aliens rus Uktmucf 

Illustrated 7s Od net 

( Kcgiin Paul ) 

Mr Grimble is a prolific 
and well-known writer 
upon sporting subjects, 
and he has produced an 
interesting, and we 
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A DISTANT DRUMS.” 


think, a useful book upon the subject Salmon fishing 
it must be admitted is a sport which can be indulged in 
by comparatively few, at least in this country We 
remember a friend who is a great salmon fisher once 
telling ns that every fish that he landed during one season, 
when lie had rented a small portion of a well-known salmon 
stream, cost him £ 1 o Mr Gnmble has dealt in Ins book 
with the history of tlic different rivers for a period of more 
than fifty years past, and he draws particular attention 
to the fact tliat a targe number of fishermen yearly seek 
sport at heavy expense m Scotch or Irish streams only to 
find their hopes of a big catch or even an interesting tune 
unfulfilled, whilst within a few hours travel of their own 
doors better sport might have been obtained at far less 
cost m the, perhaps, less-famous streams of England and 
Wales The author has done his work systematical!) and 
with praiseworthy thoroughness This no doubt accounts 
for the fact that two editions of his book, first issued in 
two volumes in 1904, have been called for, although the 
subject is one of interest to a somewhat limited public 
One of the most interesting chapters in the book is devoted 
to the famous Hampshire fishery 111 the Avon and the 
Stour Christchurch salmon is known all over the kingdom 
for its excellence It is perhaps a pity that the tables 
in chapter, as in some others, do not come down to a 
later period than a decade ago, and more care should have 
been taken with the proof sheets We cannot imagine 
that Mr. Gnmble spells Foole, without the “ c '* from 
ignorance, to mention only one slip. The book will be both 
useful and interesting to salmon fishers, and the numerous 
reproductions from photographs add to its value 


STORIES OF ELIZABETHAN HEROES. 

By Edward Gii liat Illustrated 5s (Seeley ) 

1 suppe that " Stories of Elizabethan Heroes ” ought 
properly to c under the heading of that class of im- 
proving literature whuh stern parents present to their 
boys from wrong-headed motives But this would be far 
from a fair estimate of this really admirable volume, 
which gives boys exactly what they like There are no 
heroes like the Elizabetlian heroes bven Nelson — per- 
haps because of his somewhat dramatic vein — is not so 
much beloved as Drake, and Hawkins, and Frobisher, and 
Sir Richard Grenville And here m this book the author 
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Frontispiece to Shakespeare's Hamlet— The Cinema Books, 

[Stanley Paul). 


" Give o*a 


: PLAY .■ 


makes these heroes live 
again * A sense of his- 
torical perspective causes 
him to throw in now and 
again a remark which lets 
tho reader see that it is 
not always easy for hnn to 
figure these Klizabcllian 
giants as untarnished 
heroes , but his bov 
readers will probably miss 
these allusions, and wor- 
ship as they always have 
worshipped He deals al- 
together with ten of the 
heroic figures, telling the 
story of their li\cs awl 
adventures m good, vivid 
style, and he has a most 
excellent chapter on the 
Elizabethan world, winch 
depicts the scene in which 
these great ports were 
played His story of the 
Armada, which lias neces- 
sarily to lie told more 
than once, is exceedingly 
well done 

SHAKESPEARE’S 

HAMLET: 

The Stoiy of the Play. 
With 55 Whist rations taken 
from tlie t mcmatograph 
Film show mg Sir J J 1 orbeo- 
Robert son and Miss Ger- 
trude Elliott and their 
Company from the 1 licatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, is net 
(Stanley Paul ) 

# The ^interest of this 



rc-telling of the story of 
Hamlet lies in the fine 
scries of photographs that 
illustrate it As a record 
of acting the cinemato- 
graph film is interesting 
but curiously unconvinc- 
ing After having seen 
both the film and this 
book we have come to 
tlu* conclusion that there 
is more passion in a sta- 
tionary than in a moving 
photograph Why this 
should be it would be 
very difficult to say and 
the explanation is entirely 
beyond our powers. In 
fact, for our part, we 
would much rather have 
this book than see the 
film again But that 10 
only a personal opinion. 
Anyhow, both book and 
film have value m that 
they indicate the methods 
— though neither can give 
the remotest hint of the 
charm— of the most dis- 
tinguished Hamlet of our 
generation. The text 
which accompanies the 
pictures is quite harmless ; 
there is not enough space 
for it to be anything 
more. The picture is tfaq 
thing in this book, sad 
each one of the 'fifty-five^ 
is a very good thing, too. f 
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Wbor ( hratnua noval The Honourable Mr Tawniah u» rev* 
(Iktto livW Hombv lllorl) 

( Sampson J nw) 


the country some insight into the details of the 
lives of the floral treasures of the land in which he 
lives, and by causing him to examine them with 
care and thoughtfulness make his walks abroad of 
greater interest than otherwise would be the 
case No writer w better fitted to fulfil this 
purpose than Mr Carreras whose admirable work 
we have often had occasion to praise before this, 
and we can recommend Rambles among the 
Flowers very strongly It is in excellent piece 
of work well and rem irkably fully illustrated 

THE SCOUT'S BOOK OF BIRDS. 

Bv OiiVfcH C» PiKF K*/ S FRPS With 
I roiitisj icce in ( olour and 42 Illustrations from 
Photographs bv the Author 2s 6d net 
(Jarrold ) 

Mr Oliver G Pike the distinguished naturalist, 
here turns his attention to the needs of the Boy 
Seouts and teat hes them 1 scuts of charming little 


FIGURE SKATING IN THE 
ENGLISH STYLE. 

By Hi mi hr? y li Cot a (1 velcigh Nish ) 

We were about to maintain that the skater is 
born and not mode but without going quite so 
far as th it perhaps we m ly venture the pro 
position that no one can att 1111 to re il profit itncy 
who has not uquired the irt in very caily years 
Thus acquired it would stem to be an irt thit 
never can lie quite lost igun After \c ais of 
abstinence put on 1 pur of skitcs once more 
and you strike out instinctively with iht swing 
ing bal w< 1 famih ir to y 11 in the <1 n s of old 
youi skiling divs of vort m bon me Scotlinl 
when the nng of the steel woke the cchm s «n cr 
the frozen 1 owl and wittrs » Old filk usttl tn 
take winters is they could get them hr mi grown 
the country wiapped 111 its m 111 tic of sn jw the 
cheery music of tin steel ind merr\ laugh tci 
from the lake whi ri the dukui w is swept i It ai 
the grey wintc r s lay thi 1 ccn cold ail the cv 
hilar ition and the gav \it dity Io day young 
folk fire foith to Swit/crlind for winter sports 
Let them t ike in thur Axncuc in giips Mr 
Cobb s guide to frigurt Skating * They will find 
it a m inu il stn< tly business like ulmirably 
illustrated and entirely to the purjjost 

RAMBLES AMONG THE FLOWERS 

My T t at pfkas With 4(1 loured ind 1 

Blacl and Whitt llites and 141 Illustrations in 
the *1 ext (lartnlgx ) 

It is the purpose of the present volume 
says the author to gi\ c flu young Ramblci in 



From Figure Skating in the 
English Style 
(IS 7a*h) 


Forward outbids thrss 
(C Turn) (Risht Foot) * 

Ihoto WUUdby 



lessons alx>u( birds and tlu ir ways 1 he 

Scout s Bool of Birds is admirably 
ul iptc d fm its purpose but at the same 
time it will lx 1 pity li the general public 
c nine t be brought to 1 enlist that the book 
is ji st is suit ibh tor tlicir reading as foi 
th it of tlu Boy Sc outs It is in fact an 
1 \t client ind li mdy guide to the most 
important Butish birds and it is cx 
tremely w ell lllusti it* d with photographs 
from hit of thi kind that only Mr like 
knows how to t ike 


CASSELL’S NATURAL 
HISTORY 

Bv 1 Martin Di Nr an FRPS 
1 RMS Illustrated >s net (Cassell > 

lhe aim of this < la box ate and imposing 
volume is to set befoit the rt ider in 
simple and on the whole non technical 
language the wonderful story of the 
evolution of animal life from the simplest 
unicellular organism to the most complex 


(K$Uy) 
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type It is a broad 
survey of the animal 
kingdom, the most 
typical creatures and 
characteristic phases 
being considered In it- 
self it is a fascinating 
study, raising profoundly 
interesting considera- 
tions It is obvious 
that Mr Duncan feels the 
fascination from tirst to 
last, though he suggests 
rather than expresses his 
enthusiasm for the most 
part, keeping steadily to 
his avowed object of 
widening the way of 
knowledge m an ordered 
And helpful way The 
work, which is eminently 
clear and straight for wai U . 
has manifold attract inns, 
■s indeed a s p a c 1 o 11 s 


■ V.. J-.. V , • 




Cassell's Natural History 

{Cassell) 






YounqIMaiaZand Fbmalk 
Chimpanzbb. 


handy Lotus Library. 
Our purpose in writing' 
this brief note is more to 
rail attention to the 
Lotus Library than to 
one of the best of the 
several excellent roman- 
ces that have been issued 
under its segis The 
Library consists almost 
entirely of translations of 
books which have had a 
success on the Continent 
and which therefore 
seem to warrant trans- 
lation We are glad to 
hear that the format of 
the Library is to be 
retained and that no 
increase will be made m 
the puce 


romance of nature, and ought t find a host of friends, THE CORNISH COAST AND MOORS 
■especially amongst wiling leader- for whom it opens gates By A C, Foli ion -S torks New and Cheaper Edition 

of wonderland W ith 162 Illustrations 5s net (Greening ) 


COUNT BRUHL. 

By JoRiti*u Kkas/cwski Trans atod hv the Cm nt dr 
Soissons With 1‘ronti spits.*' is Od net and js net 
(Greening ) 

Of course, "Count Hruhl M is alrtady pretty widely 
known, and we understand that a large number of copies 
«»f it have been sold since it was issued nt Messrs (in tiling s 


hnthusiasm is a fine thing, even m guide-books Mr 
Folliott-Stokes has written a guide-book, a veritable 
41 Key to the Wild," and embued it with enthusiasm 
The work is one that i an lie read at one's ease by the cosy 
winter fire, meanwhile one makes plans for one’s next tour 
of the Duchy, finding stimulus not only in the narrative 
but also m the photographs, which are admirable in them- 
selves as they are admirably chosen Lovers of Cornwall 
will be grateful for this edition which is cheap in but one 
sense — the price is quite remarkably small There is a full 



{Jarrold) 


DOWN UPON ITS NUT. 


{Greintng). 
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to pass Ih review the animals which have been exterminated 
completely since the dawn of history ; to aay something 
about our fight with the other animals, and their move 
or less inevitable defeat and expulsion f and also, on the 
other hand, to give humanity due credit for its action as 
pieserver and distributor, by domestication or otherwise, 
of certain creatures M Mr Finn has something to say 
about the future, as well as about the past and present. 
It is intensely interesting to learn clear, well-told details 
of the Mammoth, the Sea-Cow, the Megatherium and the 
Quagga, for instance , but it is even more interesting to 
read Mr Finn's remarks upon the preservation and increase 
of the animals not yet extinct This took is written in 
vigorous style, and plain critic ism is given of people who 
grieve over the extermination of spcucs, yet take no steps 
to prevent it, and even disappro\c if someone else tnes 
to do so The illustrations are good and help us to realise 
some of the creatures we have lost for ever as well as those 
that are still with us 


INSECT BIOGRAPHIES WITH 
PEN AND CAMERA. 

By John J Ward, FES With End Papers, 12 Plates, 
and H9 other Illustrations from Photographs and Photo- 
Micrographs by the Author 6 s net (Jarrold ) 

Wc hope wc are not belittling Mr Ward’s powers as a 
writer unduly by saying that this book probably owes its 
existence to the remarkable senes of photographs which 
il contains Not only are these hitter given in unusual 
abundance, but almost every one of them is extraordinary. 
Even more eloquently than the text do they bear witness 
to Mr W'ard's patience ami lus devotion to the science of 
entomology Every one of them, we are assured, was 
taken out-of-doors with the msec t which forms its subject 
111 its natural conditions— and this wc can well believe. 
I lie took is remarkable value for its pictures alone. The 
text is naturally less striking, but Mr Ward knows his 
subject most thoroughly, and is always clear, concise and 
interesting 
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AN ENGLISH GIRL IN TOKYO. 

By Teresa Edbn Richardson Illustrated m Colour. 

as net (Heath, Cranton & Ouueley ) 

Certain books, from start to finish, would seem to have 
been constructed solely under the dictates of that nebu- 
lous Young Person who presides over the destinies of 
English literature Of course, the interests of the school- 
girl, flapper, backfisch , call her what you will, predomi- 
nate in nearly all that we peruse , but the author of “ An 
English Girl m Tokyo " has adopted, throughout, the 
plane and point of view peculiar to the maiden of bashful 
fifteen, and none other Miss Richardson has provided 
for that damsel m tliree-fold manner first, by a little 
information as regards Japanese history, politics, £nd 
educational methods Secondly, by a dun religious 
flavouring. Thirdly^ by the mildest and most impersonal 
love-story that ever was depicted by a brush dipped in 
heavily-diluted Paync's-Grcy or some such innocuous pig- 
ment To be serious, this little book is too unabashedly 
didactic on the one hand, and too vaguely uneventful on 
the other, to appeal to any grown-up reader Yet the 
Young Person aforesaid will not only derive instruction 
from its pages, but will probably pronounce it " a sweet 
tale ” by reason of its prodigal sentiment At any rate, 
it has the merit of some novelty in mtse-en-scene and 
the immense success of such Japanese studies as '* Little 
Sister Snow " and "The Lady of the Decoration," dots 
not preclude the possibility of a minor success for books 
of a less notable calibre 

LET ME EXPLAIN. 

By Archhiald Williams Illustrated 6s (Wells 

Gardner ) 

Until Mr Archibald Williams' took has been seen and 
read, it seems difficult to believe that so much useful 
information can be pat ked into less than four hundred 
pages Almost everything a boy could wish to know m iy 
be found in " Let me Explain " There is exhaustive 
information on a host of subjects— aeroplanes, motor cars, 
wireless telegraphy, the kmematograph. steam engines, 
and many other things than seem so bcwildcnngly 
mysterious and wonderful to the uninitiated — and are 



From Let Me> Explain Felling a Gigantic Fin 

( W ells Gardner) IN -British Columbia. 



indeed every bit as wonderful as they seem. The 
author gives detailed descriptions of works and 
mechanisms and lus explanations arc as dear as they 
are concise, providing, with over 150 sketches, dia- 
grams and photographs, one of the most interesting, as 
well as the most instructive of this season's publica- 
tions It is a veritable mine of knowledge, and every 
ordinarily intelligent and healthy-minded boy will 
revel in the task of digging out the many remarkable 
and helpful facts embodied in the pages of " Let Me 
Explain " For reference it will prove an invaluable 
friend to keep always handy, and boys will not need 
the novel competition with its substantial prizes, to 
urge them to read the contents of the book from start 
to finish 
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RUBBER AND RUBBER PLANTING 

ByR H Lock, Si D \\ith 10 Plates and 18 Illustra- 
tion tun the Text s 14 net (Cambridge University Press.) 

In this particular case it is decidedly unfortunate 
that Tin; Bookman is not a financial paper. If it had 
been, our special expert would have been turned loose 
upon Mr Liu k’s book — mu< h to the edification of our 
readers But as it is, 1 * Rubber and Rubber Planting " 
has come into the hands of an ignoramus, who, how- 
ever, has at least read it with much interest It is 
quite easy to understand, and, in its way, it seemB to 
be unusually well written, while some of the illustra- 
tions arc quite fascinating It is topical, and it seems 
probable that a book of this description, written by a 
gentleman of an unbiassed turn of mind, has been 
wanted for some time. That, wc fear, is about all that 
we can say. Except that there is probably one harm- 
less reviewer who knows as much about rubber as any 
stock jobber who has not read " Rubber and Rubber 
Planting 1 ' * h ^ O 


From An baghse iriri in 1 o*yo 
_ (HuUM, Cranion and Outeley). 
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NOVEMBER JOB. 

By Hxskbth Pritchard. 

6b. (Hodder ft Stoughton ) 

November Joe is a Sher- 
lock Holmes of the woods, 
and this volume of his ex- 
ploits in the wilder parts 
and among the wilder inhabi- 
tants of Canada has in it 
a quality of freshness and 
mental alertness tliat lifts it 
easily above the current 
stream of detective fiction 
When you hear November 
Joe-s name for the first time 
you may easily fall into the 
same error as Linda Peters- 
ham, who had a vision of 
" a wintry-looking old man, 
with a grey goatee and 
piercing eyes " This how- 
ever, was not the man she 
was destined to fall m love 
with, for November Joe 
proves to be a youthful 
woodsman of fine features 
and proportions, somewhat 
illiterate, and addicted to 
the drinking of tea and the 
crooning of sentimental 
songs His powers of obser- 
vation and deduction arc 
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little short of marvellous. 
Take for example the murder 
at Big Tree Portage, which 
Joe is investigating in the 
company of Quantch, a. 
wealthy sportsman. The 
two have struck the site of 
a deserted camp, and while 
Quantch can only suggest 
tliat two men had slept 
there under one tent cover, 
Joe's swift eye and brain are 
making the following deduc- 
tions “ That the man who 
killed Lyon is thick-set and 
\cry strong , tliat he has 
been a good while in the 
woods without having gone 
to a settlement , that he 
owns a blunt hatchet, such 
as uc wood chains call * toma- 
hawk, No 3 1 , that he killed 
a moose last week , that he 
can read , that he spent the 
night before the murder m 
great trouble of mmd, and 
that likely lie was a religious 
kind of chap " Of course, 
and here is the baffling 
charm of the book, the clues 
arc "plump simple" and 
obvious enough once they 
arc illuminated by the clear 



From Slubber and Rubber Planting 
{Cambridge University Press). 


1 Wild” Hrvra." From With Hunter, Trapper, 
and Scout 

{Holden 6* Hardtngkam) 


"Twixt Blood and Finn. 
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From Ulster Folklore 
(2 tit t s/ / > 

thinking mU liitivc cun 
nmg of ftoviintxi Jue 
A wnlc vainly of crimes 
arc ravestigiled in tlu 
e ourse of the nr \ 1 1 r mg 
mg in chirictci from the 
blackmailing nt \ nnlli m 
aire to tlio lc otmg < 1 « 
foxfamicis lsluul Mi 
lleskcth I ntt liuds 
reach rb 'Mill rejoice to lc *u 11 
that neither the h ve cf 
woman noi the lure < f » 
thousand doll us i me nth 
offered lv the New \trk 
police e in temj t \o\cm 
ber Joe to f is ike his 
beloved wills We must 
he u mote c 1 this t ngin d 
and f isun ding hu 

ULSTER 

FOLKLORE 

By 1 1 12AI1I I II A NOKFU s 
ss net (I Hi t sic ck ) 

Tales of the little 
people possess i peren 
nidi chum but few wh< 
revel in them know that 
these stories have de 
scended to us from days 
when a dwaif 1 iec of 
troglodytes similar to the 
Pygmies of Centril Afnc i 
or the Lapps or Tinns nt 
Northern 1 urope was m 
existence in these isI xnds 
dl making raids and carry 
T in g off men women and 


Grey Man b Path Fair Head /> , u /»* t to A Muslim Sir Galahad Sbunl 

1 " ,h (llm, kH Rx IlC ) 



It m Rome Jesus 

(A I civ 


8t Peter 

Br»^ ktiitjr of the fifth century In 
the Builici of St it ter Room 


i6a 


thildien is captives Many 
primitive belief* have 
k ithc red imiml the f ones, 
their mij,]c power of ren- 
dering tlicmselv cs invisible, 
of bringing disease to c attte 
end human beings Belief 
in tlu f ury eh ingeling has 
ltd to terrible lets of cruel- 
ty one oceuriiTig m the 
South of Irilmd quite 
icecntly Hit tales hero 
told ot the wee folk ' 
ire not peculiar to l. Ibter 
or Donegal In slightly 
different guise they are 
fimilior m various locali- 
ties and various countries. 
Stevenson m one of his 
poems lalitis the tragus 
f itc of tho Last two iSctS, 
father and son with whom 
pc ushcd the secret of tho 
heather ale The same 
legend is cuirent in Down, 
Antrim Londonderry and 
Kerry but in these places 
tho m ikers of the heather 
ile were Danes The 
luthoress writes in the 
most interesting fashion of 
tonics and then dwellmg- 
plucs Dines and Pcchta, 
raths and sou terrains, the 
folklore connected with 
Ulster and Donegal giants 
and dwarfs and devotee 
a chapter to the tradlr 
luma of dwarf racee 1% 
Ireland and 


■ V!'i- ■ . ' * ■ • . ^ t , . -iw' ; 
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LOHENGRIN 

>«w the Dan of Kiefaud Wagner, by T W ROLLFSTOH 
With 19 s page* reprodnced by Off -rot Lithography u> two Cotonn, including muMMtte 
Auto Lithonapln m Coloon and in Black, together with 8 Plates reproduced by the 
Ihteo and Foot Odour P w e eaaw by 

WILLY POGANY 

hue 11 x 7 i m Bound in Cloth Extra Pnco lBi not, boxed Bound in Full Velvet 
Call Pnco 21s net, boxed 

LIMITED EDITION.— Printed on Hand made P iper 1 united to 515 copies tor 

England and America, signed and numbered by the Artist 

Each copy includes an Original Signed Etching specially drawn and executed for the 
Limited Edition Bound w I ull f either Price 82 2s net boxed 

Ibis is the third of the presentations of Wagners gteat Operas undertaken by Willy 
Pogany I ike its predecessors it is printed upon t tinted paper — m this case a peculiarly 
attractive shade of grey which enables the Artist to introduce moie harmonious colour effects 
— and it is as strikingly original as was the first of these noteworthy productions of the famous 
Hungarian Artist 


Cater of Ordinary Edition 


Myths of the Hindus and 
Buddhists 

By Sister NIVJ Dll A and ANANDA COOMAKASW AMY 

Mith v Illustrations in Four 
C olourt (some in I out Colours 
and Gold) by Nanda J ai i 
Bosf A N lAGOkr K \ln 
kvtaipa and other Indian 
Artists under the direction of 
Abaninoro Nath i act r r 

Size 6J x 0$ in 400 Pages 
letterpress Bound m Cloth 
1 xtn < wilt top Price IBs net 
Bound 111 I ull C alf appro 

E mtely Decor ited ind Tooled 
kxed 1 'nce 25 e net 

1 imiild I omoN *»s Num 
bend ( opics pnntod on Japan 
ese Vellum Houn 1 in lull 
Cloth lB.net VcUum Frier *5 B. nit 

This volume is a genuine 7 reduct of tlir 1 1 st 1 he gifted 
authoress Sister hived ta hul 1 o«l lam so mtimiUly 
issocivte 1 with Hin lu life in 1 sintimeiil tliat at *he time of 
her sudden dtvth at C ikuHn in 1 112 whui she wis enf,tt,ed 
tqon this tu*k slu was teginle I b> natives throughout India 
as all tut one if (lcmsilws Her look wes complete 1 bv 
thi distinguished tolomse scholai Dr ( oonvuaswamy 
and has been illistutel b\ h itive Vrtists whiso work will 
dccididlv imaA I 11 >j c ill lovcis < f ait 



CLAIRDELUNE 

and other Troubadour Romances 

lold by MICH ALL WEST Illuminated and Illustrated by 
Lvci yn Paul Music by Alppi u Mtrcer 

Size to x 7 } in Bound in Cloth extra Gilt top Price 
10s 6 d net Bound in Antique Brown Leather in original 
style to represent Handwork Boxerl Price 17s 6 d net 

Limited Lon ion — 75 Numbered Copies printed on Japan* 
cse Vellum in unique Binding Boxed Price 83 3s net 


1 he so stones ire not trans 
lit ions of I roubadour Rom 
ancts but hive laeen 
in spued by them Thiv 
contun the simple tender 
nebs and deep sinccnt\ ot 
feeling chaiaetcnstic of the 
Mcdirvol Komincc but 
empirically they art fai 
moix thin imitations It 
is not often that an auIIic r 
is fortunate enr u^h tc has e 
lus lirst book pn. sente 1 to 
the w 01 1 1 in this luxuuoun 
niannei but the 71 it lishcrs 
Im Lev e th it the be iu ty and 
cliirin of these stories fullv 
lescivt the setting which 
has been prowlc 1 


Ant iuo Bxo i 1 Leather 17a 6d not 


The Story of Edinburgh Castle 

By LOT IS WLIRTER Iv B A 
With Intiodurtion ly pRoi-rssoR I stkick Glddi*s 

Illustrated by the \ lthoi with Sixteen Drawings ol the Castle it produced by Collotype an 1 with an Ft liel frontispiece^ 
Mi Monto S Ork Ins ilsj rontnbuted 1 ight Drawings lllustriting import \ it I pisoilcs in the History ot the Castle and 
the Tnd Piixis were di si^nc 1 b> Dr Otto Schtaii of I linburgh University 

Size 12 1- X l in s ( » 1 i^es 1 etterpress Hound in Cloth ! \tri Gilt top l*nco 20s net Bound in I ull I eitliei Boxed 

Price 30s net 


Tha 191$ Votumm of tha Famous 
Myth s Sartos 

The Mirths 
of Mexico 
and Peru 

Dy ILWIS bPFNCL MA 
With Sixty Pull pass III nlr ti s rl 1 1 ng 
Four iu Col r 1 nly b\ l l mi Iamls 
and Wiiiiam S» ll 

Demy Svo ^4 1 ig * Cloth ettn C It t 1 • 
7a Ed 1 t I II V I it 1 f r 1 n \ a| p B «e 1 
ltB ad lot lull Frci h M mcr C It t ] 
B 011 1 ISO ad ut I dl Mr xt a 
Gilt top llotnl SIS t II If M mo 
4*1 tra ( *lt top B n I Ids rt 11 IfV 11 m 
extra C It t p Box t ISO 1 H 

uniform wnu nn aro\b 

By H A ( 1 an n 

L Ths Myths of Orasss and asms 
1 Myths aad Uganda sf ths MMUta Bros 
S Myths of thsNopsomsn 
4 Rare Myths and Uganda of ths British 

■BOO By M n bruit M A 


Forty ■ F our TurKish 
Fairy Tales 


NEW VOLUME 


asos By Mil aaurr M A 
8. Myths ssd Uganda sf ths Bsltto Bsss 

ly T W R eu si k 

B. Myths ssd Uganda sf Japan Hy r 

Hmimko Davis 


Cloth IBs Bd set 


S 1 rtrd an 1 tnn 
htn 1 by I»a 1 w r 
Hdwoa ail prof n ly 
Decora tr 1 it 1 III w 
tratel bj WILK\ 
POCAm 


Star 0 x 7 us 
1 agM print? 1 
thr uyhout ui T to 
C ol in With till 
1 igr Colo ir IU atn 
tloni engmed by 
tho Artist up n 
la Ir mi Rouil ui 
Cloth extrt sdt top 
1 nee* IBs 6d net 
D)ind a Till 
leather B xel 
Pike Us iet 


Golden Book of 
English Sonnets 


Sri et 1 hy WII 1 1AM ROBERTSON X A 
Ftohrd rrrmti«nra» anl .Ornaments by 
WILLY POGANY 

Fuh book 1 pn trl fr m a distinctive fount 
f types Sue 7t i* in 
The lr ntupirop to Nos x s md 3 Is s 
d vrmiiif Han I C ol ire 1 1 hotagmv ue 
Handings r — Cl th extra gift top Mob 
Ss Bd dl« 4 1 ill V lliuu Pace as Bd 

net Hotel 

EAMUr* VOLUMES 
1 An Anthology of Humorous 

lly Hxlxm *md Lasts Mxlvoxs 

3 

Compile 1 by John Rtchaxosov 


• OIONB a. HARRAte * CO S PORTSMOUTH STREET KINCSWAY W.a 
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Frontispiece to Hu Magnificence “ Thb last twilvk months 

{Stanley Paul) mad aqkd him - 


seminary, joins an order of Dervishes, is left stripped e 
on a mountain road , he is in turn a te a cher sod' - 
a public scribe; bis father curses him, his tribes- 
men gnash their teeth at his .name But, aided uf 
the Protestant deacon Suleiba at Mosul, he wine 
through, and we leave him in a snug little room m 
Constantinople, translating the Bible, which is one 
day to go forth to his kinsmen in the fastnesses— 
the first Kurdish book to be printed The story is 
marked by a fine sincerity, as veil as unconvenr 
tionality of treatment. 

ROME VBRSUS JESUS. 

By Elystan M Beards ey With 10 Illustrations. 

38 6d net (Melrose ) 

" Rome verstts Jesus,*' is an inquiry into many of 
the institutions of the Roman Catholic Church Mr. 
Beardsley's appeal is to history and the Roman 
tradition alike, and it is upon the result of his, 
enquiries that he bases his attack upon the Romish 
system Although we arts inclined to behe\e that 
he lays too much stress uf 011 the corruption of the 
Roman Church, we must ccnfess that his book seems 
to us to be strongly and reasonably worked out. 

It is well illustrated 


THE LEAGUE OF ST LOUIS 

By David Wiutki.aw. 6s (Ho r & Stoughton } 

The teller of this story is a journalist who is in- 
terested m the period commencing with the year 
'eighty-two and covenng the 1 error Strolling down 
the rue Victor Masse 0x1c cold April night he was the 
means of saving Edouard Clun Grcssier from death 


A MUSLIM 
SIR GALAHAD. 

By Henry Otis Dwight 

Illustrated. 3s Gd. net 

(Revell) _ i 

This is a true story of 
Islam in Turkey, of the 
“ man with a black hat and 
a white life/* who bears the 
gospel message to the 
Eastern world Selim is the 
son of a Kurdish chief, with 
a soul which spurns the 
paternal request that he 
should take to night rob- 
bery for a trade, and be rich 
His resolve is made aftci he 
has witnessed a man search- 
ing lor a lost sheep and 
leaving lus lather to die 
alone on the road " Better- 
ment,” sdul Selim, 11 cannot 
Bpnng from such people as 
ours. Somewhere other Ik- 
lievers must have received 
wisdom from God to know 
how they ought to behave 
I cannot stand hesitating lie- 
tween Try and Gi\e l p 
Somewhere there must be 
those who mill not think it 
wrong for me to seek God's 
wisdom I null search until 
1 find ” The parents vainly 
think to divert lum by 
offeswg him a wife Selim's 
quest is arduous He be- 
comes a student m a 



GAY V HANCOCK’S Gift Books 



\fthi IMS HLARD *>LCH A I LRRIBLR CVRSF 
Origin il is pnnle 1 01 in l y 7 in In four coloun 


THE K)1T POPJLAB GIFT B03K THIS IIAIOY 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS 

Illustrated fay CHARLES FOLKARD 


rwrtvo hum >r >u (oljun 1 Plites tnd rainy Text 
lllu trations Sizt ljl in by 10 in Clith gilt extra, 
boxcl 10 s 6 d not p>tig< 6 d J ditu t da lux 0 
(101 Copies only) boun 1 in best vellum, 31s 6<1 net 


( laipoi i up m if Net s \ s iperl ehti n The artist diajdiyi 

esc II nt lraugliKmauahip 11 I r nuu uc btmigth 

Athe 1 atm — I v&rv lot 1 1 f 1 bin k iu jr 1 irOon nh u this 

nit hurl a well rr bill I 

s pktrt— a heiitiful I wk Mr 1 thirds ill istraUoo' an 

dellglitf il lie ha* kept the a pint of the pupil ir legend Utter than 

any previ tub arlut wo think 

Gr UIsoommm — A retard b litiou df I uk 
S pecimtor — Tull of life tnd humour 


THE MOST POPULAR ROOK FOR PRESENTATION DURING 1912-1913 


\ 1 1 Si/f ii| u 1 vg in 1 op 
19* 1 t 1 stage 

POEMS OF PASSION 


POEMS OF PLEASURE 

By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

Wilt Si MnM Main t> M 01 BY TEMMNT 

Edition de Luxe (shout si left) ngoed by Author and Artist 
Bound in beat vellum gilt ulu 22 2 b im t 



sphere (C K S ) xjiz Not only k Mrs Ella Wheehr 
Wilcox til moat i opulai poet cf Avnrt ca but ale baa a 
Luge, au hiu t* in thi c uitry wh n* Measn Gay 9t Hancodi 
ixt h i very s u. essl il i il hsl ers I he crowning point at 

h r p i ulanty has been re iched by i volume entitled Paemt 
f Pasuou an 1 I lesbun. t which u f renre has almady baae 
mide in ike Sphen Ihib volume r f lln WII on a vans baa 
been tplen lidly ill istnted bv Mr Dudley Tennant and On 
mult is i ban h uno quart j which everyone Intonated m Mm 
Wilcox ■ p rnna will lx. gla 1 to pawns 


rrrn 


NEW SEKIFb OF COLOUR BOOKS 
FOR CHILDRFN 



rWAin XFDUfM I1IISTRA1ION 


The 1 STORY HOUR * SERIES 


I BIRDS XiAS CAROI Bv KATE 
DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
S THI* (iREEN DOOR Bi MARY E 
WILKINS 

s thl aomrN dog bv clara 

lOUISL BURNHAM 

4 HOWIE LEGENDS Bi BERTHA 

5 I STANDLN 

Siae 6ft by ift in gC pp Fnir 3 Colour 
Illustrations Cloth gilt picture wrxm er 
In 6d net each loslage 2d 

A MOSl LAUGHABLE VOLUMT 

ALLITERATIVE ANOMALIES 

By W HAMMOND, BA and 
JOHN COWIE, ■ A 
An amusing Alphabet with Alliteration* 
on ktt I tnd 1 age facing Ilununous 
Drawing «n right Sue 9 in bv 7ft in 
WithabfullpxgL Illustrations In 4 Lol jura 
2a ad net Postage 3d 



A I OPULAR SELfcClION 7 ROM 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S POEMS 


TWO BFAU11FULLY ILLUSTRATED ANTHOLOG.LS 
Edited and Bluatratad by ALFRED RAWLINGS 

A SEA ANTHOLOGY 


A FLOWER ANTHOLOGY 

Uniform with above Limp doth 2a. 6d not lobtaga 3d Valve* 
Feraan Sa net 


Grown Bvo with 4 Coloured lDnatntiaox Cloth gilt 2a. 6d net Postage 2d. 

The STRANGER on the AVENTINE 


By LETT1CE MILNE RAE 

A charming story lifting the veil on Roman Society life dnnng the tame of 
g»St Paul Blabt\I«t Tbechiaf in taraat centres roun 1 the hfe f 1 littletlind boy 


BEAUTIFUL AMTRICAN WOMI N 


68 lUubtralions Demy Bvo 494 PP <J*»th P u 7a 6d net Pottage, 3d* 

ROMANTIC DAYS IN THE EARLY REPUBLIC 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 

dBa mm, Oct li— Dunn* *ta «rty dm al «$■ g-"**} *-. 
ribM im tamou* for Ihr bcautr at tb*ir « anta rad tbe hoapItilJlT at 
aooUtT udnnml thr hfe an loot taw I variant at tbaa dlln Mra On, 
hai vrlttaa u mtarattnf an! ddjfhtlul book 


LONDON OAY « HANCOCK. Ltd. 19 * 13. HmrMta Stmt, Coy ant Cardan EDINBURGH 34. North 3fU» 
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From The Complete Amateur Boxer m Thb straight lift at 

[ Methuen ) ”■*«> is thi sbst 

OF ALL BLOWS " 


THE COMPLETE 
AMATEUR EOXER. 

By J G. Bobun Lynch. With Preface by tbfel 
Earl of Lonsdale, and TtTo Chapters on Amy £ 
Boxing by J H W. Knight-Brucs. With 17 Z 
Illustrations. 5s note (Methuen) ,*;■ 

-« 

One remembers Mr Lynch as one of the pluckiest *■* 
and best boxers who have represented either^ 
Varsity for several years, and this excellent book^f 
shows that he is os skilled m writing as in fight* ! 
mg. " The Complete Amateur Boxer " is what it 
says it is in the title, every aspect of boxing from ; 
the amateur's point of view being clearly and 
carefully treated Sporting readers will find it A ^ 
most valuable addition to their libraries, and 1 6 '} 
them we unreserve lly recommend it. t ^ 



FOUNDED ON 
FICTION. 

By Lady Sybil Gr\nt Illustrated by Georob 

Morrow 3s 6d (Mills A Boon ) * 

Lady Sybil Grant has written a collection of 
very amusing nonsense verses, and the book is 
illustrated by Mr George Morrow, which in itself • 
would liavc been .l sufficient justification for it. 
Many artists have tlicir types, but Mr Morrow's 
types aie unique. I he Morrow face— and what 
reader of Punch does not know it 5 — is a work 
of genius It is as great as the " Silent Fool 
in “ The Diary of a Nobody." who is never known 
to say anything else, but the one comment, " That's 
right " His workmen and his middle-class repre- 
sentatives of suburbia have never been equalled 
by any other artist, and the humour of his drawing 
is as quaint as the legends which he writes under 
them in Punch 


at the hands of an Ajiailic This iortunatc happen- 
ing leads to the journalist being permitted to read 
the manuscript left by Ldouard's grand fathei, 
Raoul Greasier, in which he sc t down his adventures 
during those troublous turns The story moves 
with a splendid swing, and high interest is sus 
tamed all through \\ hen the storm clouds begin 
to gather over France, Kaoul Grcssicr is studying 
medicine m London Recalled by his friend I uriau 
Dareau, he safely crosses the Channel, to find Ihe 
family ch&teau at Abrcvtlle sacked by the peasants 
under the direction of citizens from the faubourgs 
and the slums of Paris, and lus uncle's head stuck 
on a pike. Between the hero and Citizen Legros, 
the leader of the hand, begins a deadly duel Baron 
Dareau, Lucicn, Bastien 1* ourt addles, the only sur 
viving pnest of the massacre m the t hurch of the 
Caxmehtes, and Raoul form the League of bt 
Louis, with headquarters at Monsieur Basque's 
scent shop 111 Pans, to wreak \ engcant c upon the 
enemies of their country 1 lien is discovered a 
Terrojr within a Terror Those who had taken the 
principal parts in the carnage at the prisons, the 
most active servants of the Commune, were found 
mysteriously done to death Kaoul is traced by 
Legros and imprisoned, but* cscajies His next 
exploit is to convey Lucille Dareau, the object of 
his affections, to C omwall The emissaries of the 
Revolution find them Kaoul, however, once again 
comes off scatheless, returns to Pans, rescues the 
Baron from the National Guard, and squares 
accounts with Legros. It is a breathlessly exciting 
romance, and we are at the end left longing for 
Iks half-promised sequel Mr. Whitelaw has given 
us several excellent novels, but in imaginative 
poorer and dramatic force of narration "The 
League of St. Louis ” touches Ins highest level of 
achievement. 
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Sv Mbs E vkSBTT Grown 8vo Fully Illustrated 
Cloth gilt to 

In this latest book by T Nesbit, the children sown 
story teller, the Author takes for the scene of her drama 
the depths of the sea 

FIRST 8TRPS IN OOUJECTING. 

Bx Mrs GKACL VALLOIS, Author of Antiques and 
Cunox in our Homes * 64 Illustrations Pictuie 

Cover 6 s net 

ALL ABOUT POSTAGE STAMPS. 

By FRLD J MLLVIITF President of tho Junior 
Philatelic Society Ciown Svo rutty Illustrated bs not 
•TORIES PROM THE OPERAS* 

By GLADYS DAVIDSON The throe volumes entirely 
revet in one volume together with 1 number c f additional 
modern operas \ery iully Illustrate! down 8 \o 
picture cover in Colours 450 pages bs net 

THE HANDY BOY. A Modern Handy Book 

of and Profitable Pantlmae. 

By A N11IY HALI Authorot Handicrall for 
Handy Boys With ntaily 00 > Illustrations an 1 

working Drawings by tho \ufhoi and Norman P IIait 
C rown 8 vo Cloth bs net 

MRS. EDWARDS 9 COOKERY BOOK. 

A volume of Boonomloal Cooking Heolpee 

Fiituu cuvii in Colours Ciown Svo bs 111 1 

LOVE and lovers. 

Bi OK MI BALI OUR Crown 8 vo 3 s 6 d net 

HOW TO WIN AT AUCTION BRIDGE. 

M Royal Dpadee * 

li\ C l l C AVI NDlbll (J DW \ V AN 1 HONY ) 

Authoi ot Ihe ( omplite Bndpe llayci How to 

Win at Bridge itc etc Crown U\o with tlie rules 
and sficimen hands «s 61 net Also in handsome 
Leather binding for Budge 1 nzes 5 b net 

LOVE AND S200 A YEAR. 

Bx Mrs AL1KID PR\G\ V Housekeeping St r\ 

for Y ounj, Man ltd Couples Pictuic W nppn in ( olours 
CiownKvo Clotl gift 2 s net 

/// ft // / Chrt tmai lit p t free / apphciti 1 
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Lynwood's New Books. 

A MADONNA OF THE POOR, and other 

Stories. H> Clive Holland i** « to 

PRINCE JOHN OF STREPLITZ. 

A Romanes B» Major P A Symons 2 1 K e< to 

THE TAMING OF THE TERROR. 

A Story of a Pond By H Caulton Rooks u im 
to 

EXCEEDING PLEASANT, and other 

Sketches By 1 Oulton In 111 stmlon* fls 

LACHLAN’S WIDOW. A Scottish 

Romanos l y Mrs Disney Latth 1 ue b fls 

SPARKS THAT BROOD. A Novel. 

By Noel Floating in 1 ages to 

AT THE BACK OF THE WORLD. 

Wanderings Over Many and Ssas 

By George and Jennie Pugh j m to 

THE FORDINGTON TWINS. A Novel. 

AN INDIAN MYSTERY. A Romance of 

Uy K Hoaktr lilrm o i jm. 8. 

THE MYSTERY OF JEANNE MARIE. 

By HUare Barlow in imio to 

LESLIE. uyiAivad. a. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CROWN. 

A 1— m ot om mb Ootny u> ■ VoOud j.j 
yaga to 

' OSCAR WILDE i A Study, u, b Thnnto. 

Ropkina. Second Edition revised en l enlirfcod lntroduotlon 
hy li. — o^iheBt Williams, M A Portrait Se.net 

V Authors are Invited to send their manuscripts which receive 
careful consideration and whanever possible an otter la 
mode for publication 

LYNWOOdT* 'cSTSL ^PUBLISHERS. 
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By Crltlos that Count 


EGYPTIAN ART 

By SIR GASTON MASHERO With over 100 IlluatnUoM. , 
Uolh 21 s net ' 

ttftC C lmeo wy "M Maspero « call to simlents to look into 
the* details mil to note the \auod treatment of Egyptian 
works of art m especially useful We an. supplied 

with splendid photographic lUustiationH to enable ue to 
follow tht textual dm riptioun ol topical musteipieoea *• 

THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA 

Hy ARNALDO CfcRVhSATO With 407 Illustrations. 
Cloth 21s net 

Cbe glmeg 4 Vn aitim tnely written study by a well 

known (tali in authoi ltotli of tho ue entry and of the 
people Ihc lllustialionsan both fioin tlicir excellenoe 
awl then imnihu a toinpit uouh featuie of the book * 

CHRISTMAS In Ritual and Tradition, 
Christian and Pagan 

By C A Mlirs With 20 illustrations Second Edition 
Cloth 10s bd net 

Cbe tTlmCfl *aye 1 hut well mitten book a in mo of know 
h dM c u fully details all the ti iditioiw attached to each 
tenet in i veiy jMut ot Luroue —nil the huinu stations, the 
foiLuiHtin** cf the futuin. the imimiiiinge the masking*, 
and tho wahsailuige 

HOW FRANCE IS GOVERNED 

By RAYMOND POINCAIRb President of the French 
Republic (Second Impression ) Cloth 7s 6d net 
C bC Spcc tarot etyn A moil mtoiesting and valuable 
ucunntot tho whole ham woik of Irene h Admimstra 
turn ) tacked full of information not nuuly 

olituniblo ilsewh ro and iouvc\«d in luiguage of re 
mai habit and atlmc live himplic ii> 

FABRE Poet of Science 

By Ur L V LFOROS Cloth 10s bd net 
CbC TBgp hmgn says 1 Willi a live mens which commands 
oui aduiuatio the biographer haw hi ought out all the 
most * client jniirts the most pit tmee jut imitations the 
most ptegn ml disc oveiies ot Fabi an L at thn Nome time 
has uu\ tih 1 for us a c haiactu of iarc chum 

MODERN RUSSIA 

By O Al LXINShY Uuth 15s net 
Cb^ ’Poohmnn says Mi Alexinsl > s 1 r k m i model of 
its km I It is m >il than inloniiing— it u fascinating , 
and it should do much to on t tlu a adcinic or inelo 
dnuu.it i htiNMin f om tl e I ntish jopulai mind 

LUXEMBOURG 

By tiFORlib KbNWICK FROS With 24 Illustrations 
and a Mip Cloth 10 b bd net 

C bC ( BlObC m> s 1 Flu nioHt t h u mini, dese nptaon of tlie 
little Du hy 1 luxe nil out n that ran In imagined ' 

JAPAN'S INHERITANCE The Country, 
Its People, and their Destiny 
By T BRUCb MIltORD I ROS With a Map and 
ovci 70 lllustntions Cloth 10b bd net 
CbC Observer hays 4 Has putc considerable claimr to 
In mi, tin most mUitdini noth cm Ja| m Mi Mitfoid s 
fre shncHs of vision makes o\uy jiagi v ilutble 

A COURT PAINTER Sc HIS CIRCLE 
Francois Bouchier (1703-1770) 

By Mrs BLARNF With i Coloured Frontispiece and 22 
other Illustrations Cloth 15s net 

SbC Sphere says 4 Mm frames mw lo»k gnes a delight 
ful picture of a honal eiocli winch wan undoubtedly 
pic tnrtHquo and artaHtio It ih attainably illustrated ” 

MONOLOGUES 

By RICHARD MIDDLtTON Authoi of The Ghost 
Ship etc Cloth, 5s net 

CbC range says * Their mtaibwi u sound and snae, and 
their abundant humour doee not oonceal tho fact that 
they are the work of an artist who was jealous for tbs 
honoui of hie ait 


T. FIS HSR UNWIN, 1 Aostmi TMHMOB, LONDON 
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• Renouncing wimlv to aspire 

TO LOOK UKB , . 

From Founded on Fiction 
{Mills & Boon), 


[ Frc v A Flutter 11 Feathers 
(I Veils Gt rdner) 


“ He had seen a hawk J 

THE DAY 
YESTERDAY m 




Fiction 
{Mills A* Boon). 


A FLUTTER IN FEATHERS. 

By George Chatter With 51 Illustrations by George 

Morrow 6s (Wells Gardner ) 

Mr George Chater is a humorist, and a new one, which 
ds always refreshing, in view of the ranty of the breed. 
And he has, moreover, had 
■a good idea on which to 
build up his novel His 
heroes — there are three of 
them — and heroine, finding 
that London life does not 
agree with them, decide to 
start a poultry farm in a 
remote part of the country 
They do so, and, being quite 
ignorant of the business at 
the start and having bad 
luck afterwards, eventually 
they fail However, the 
two brothers and sister for- 
tunately come into small 
legacies, while the fourth 
partner has a certain 
amount of money of his 
own So, after the sister 
has married the last-men- 
tioned gentleman they all go 
off to New Zealand, where, 
presumably, a greater 
measure of success awaits 
them Tliat is all 
No, decidedly a r£sum 6 of 
the {dot does Mr. Cliater 
less than justice But it is 
not for the plot that his 
book will be read, but 
rather for its clever charac- 
terisation and its rapid suc- 
cession of amusing incidents, 
which last are made funnier 
by the able co-operation of 
Mr. George Morrow, whose 
peculiar talent has seldom 
been seen to better ad- 
vantage T n fact, “ 

Flutter in Feathers " is 
very well worth reading. 

It may not make you 
laugh, but it will give you 
a succession of most grati- 
fying smiles. 


SALLY CASTLETON, SOUTHERNER 

By Crittenden Marriott With 6 Illustrations (1 ia 
Colour) by N. C Wyeth. 6s (Lippmcott ) 

Sally Castleton and her sister Gene are left m charge of 
their ViTgiman home while their father is away fighting for 

the South One day there 
comes to them, wounded 
and almost at death's door, 
a Lieutenant Philip Byrd, 
carrying important dis- 
patches from General 
Breckenbndge to General 
Lee He has only just 
time to pass them on to 
another messenger ere the 
Northern troops surround 
the house and the sisters 
arc forced to hide him in 
a stove Here begins all 
the trouble for the sisters, 
for if Philip had not been 
hidden m that stove, he 
would not have heard 
Captain Hadcliffe talk over 
his plans for securing in- 
formation from a Southern 
spy And when you know 
that Sally falls in love with 
Hadcliffe and is forced by 
her loyalty to the South 
to spy upon him and to 
try to gam his confidence, 
you will understand what 
very intriguing situations 
result from this condition 
of things Besides, this is 
a book that grips the 
imagination and has a love 
interest so strong and so 
finely told that you really 
cannot leave it until you 
have finished it. Mr. 
Marriott is to be congratu- 
lated upon a very stirring 
romance, and one that will 
assuredly add to his reputa- 
tion. We must add a word 
of special pnuse for Mr. 
Wyeth's spirited illustra- 
tions ; they are a distinct 
acquisition to the book. ^ ^ 



From Behind the Beyond The Parisian Doe. 

( Lmm). 
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D. APPLETON & GO. 

THE BU8IHE88 OF LIFE 

ROBERT W. CHAMBER8 

S With GHmob Pictures 

A love-story of fashionable Society. A plea forTTufe 
unspoiled by luxury and a warning against low moral 
standards for men and women. 0/« 

DEGARMO’8 WIFE 

David Graham Phillips 

Studies of the modern American Woman by the Author of 
11 The Husband's Story. 11 0/. 

THE SILENT BATTLE 

Georgs Gibbs 

The dramatic and powerful story of a young man's struggle 
to overcome an Inherited falling. 0/ a 

TWO ON TOUR IN 80UTH AMERICA. 

ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS Coloured Inlay on 
Cover and 30 IHustiuHonSt doth, 8vo f gilt top 7a. 6d. net 
A bright and breezy account of a journey to the Panama 
Canal, to Lcuador, Peru and Chili, through South 
America to Madeira A jolly travel book of exceptional 
interest 

SB BEDFORD ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


JAMES^ CLA RKE j&jCo. 



A Chronicle of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury 

By A E MrKILLIAM, M A. 

I re Portrait and ifi Illustrations. 

Demy flvo, cloth boards, gilt top 7/6 net 


nd concisely writ tun, the booh wlU undoubtedly 

se. especially for the lives of the period — after the 

Restoration — whioh was not Included In the voluminous work of I)nn llooh " 


Things that Matter] 

Matt. Shwt Dintuail Rndup 
B* J H JOWBTT, M A , D D 
Author of "The Transfigured Church,” 
Re. Handsomely bound In doth, gilt 
sdges, with headband and marker 
8*6 oat ; leather, 6/- net. 

“ WlU bs found of great value " 

—•SkrffuU r&gripk 

Religion and To-day j 

By J BRIBRLEY 1 
Author of "Tbs Secret of Uviug." 
ih Large crown Gvo, cloth boards, 
Mil top. 8/6 ask 
"Just Ska Its predecessors, but Is at 
rigorous and original sr if none of them 
had boon published "—Prof W T 
Damson, In The Mathodut Reorder 

Christian Union in 

SmUI Itrrias 

By J C CARLILB 
Author of "The Sivy of tha BngUsh 
Baptists.” As. With an Introdootloo 
by tbs Bishop op Cnovoon Crown 
• vo, doth boards. 8 6 net 


Sermons on God, 

Ckriut nod Mao 

By W K ORCHARD, T> 1) 
Author «»f “ Modem Theories of Sin,” 
ftc Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top 8/6 net 

” Masterly expositions of fundamental 
truths, expressed in stimulaUng and 
helpful language ” 

— JVeffiefJbnm G minim* 

Who was Jesus T 

Tha Autwsr of tha Nsw Tsstumsut 

By D H MACON ACK IB, BA.UD 
Crown 8 vo, cloth hoArds. S/0 net 
“ An excellent and must useful book 
The plan Is somewhat novel/* 
— Dundee Comnir 

The Translation of 
r.m 

By H BULCOCK. B A , B D 
Grown 8 vo, cloth boards. 8/0 net 
"The author dltplayi considerable 
historical and literary knowledge, and 
writes in fine tone throughout n 


The Roaehud Annual n * u< SitJ!£!& l '* r(h * 


Flour Cdnured Platm, over too Pictures, and numerous Stories, Ac., by 
the children's favourites. Printed in colour throughout, notorial boards, 

_ vandahad, 8/- > doth boards, with design In gold and ouloura, 4/- 
A treasure nf fun and Interest ,” — t hrming hom OmUy Mod 

soy olM*r tmporlont works. 


FROM PITMAN’S GIFT BOOK UST. 


Tm wil k CUD d 

POLLYANNA 

THE .GLAD BOOK Hr ELEANOR H. PORTER 
The awt anccewfal book ia muj a ymr 

• The Daily 1 elcgraph says “ Surely never before was 
a story with a purpose ho engagingly and so pleasantly 
presented She is an incorrigible little optimist, and 

radiates optimism about her as the sun radiates ’ight ” 
The Lady says “ Everyone who appreciates L M 
Montgomery's popular novel, ' Anne of Green Gables, ' 
should read 1 Polly anna,’ a really delightful book ” 

Iflntrated. Coloured PsrtraiL 6s. 

Another Strikingly Clever Novel 

Pierrot inTown. 

A Foatutie Comedy on the .object of Tooth A Ago. 
By HELEN ASHTON. 6s. 

The f iverpool Courier — " An arresting work . . . 
the haunting charm, the feeling for the dramatic, the 
sympathy and insight which the work reveals ... a 
story conceived with a real originality of motive and 
freshness of design 1 Iherrot in Town ' is a clever, even 
brilliant, piece of work It stands well out above the 
mass of fiction which is being poured from the Press. 
If Miss Ashton can write a tetter novel than this and 
' Pierrot 1 is full of promise as well as of achievement 
—her name os a novelist is destined to some celebrity ’* 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD : 

HU Life, Times, and Fight for the Crown. 

By J COT HBERT HAPDENi Illustrated. Demy 
8 vo 7s 6d net 

" What a tale it is that he has to tell I ... he has 
a real talent for selecting the vivid and appealing points 
of history " — Guardian “ A lively popular hie by a 
practised litterateur " — Times . 11 A lively and enter- 
taining book . . It is hardly too much to say 
that of all the many historians of Prince Charlie 
this is the one best adapted to meet the needs of the 
general reader We heartily recommend this fresh and 
spirited narrative " — The British Weekly 

TRAVELLING PALACES, tarn 

in Passenger Steamships By It A FLETCHER. 
54 Illustrations Demy 8vo 10 s 6d net 
An absorbingly Interesting volume In which the development of the 
modern passenger steamship h graphically described by one who has 
travelled extensively, and whose practical experience of conditions afloat 
has enabled him to write with find hand knowledge 

THE MOST HONOURABLE 
ORDER OF THE BATH, a 

descriptive and Historical Account By the Rev 
JOCELYN PERKfNai, M A , Sacrist and Minor 
Canon of Westminster Abbey. 40 Illustrations 
Demy 8vo 7 s 6d net 

An exceedingly valuable history of this great Order of Knighthood by 
an author who has had peculiar opportunities for obtaining access to 
dot u insists relating to the proceedings of the Order, and for making 
accessible t> the general reader lulomutlon hitherto contained In portly 
volumes kmg since nut of print 

THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 
AND ITS HIDDEN CAUSES. 

My the late EMILE OLL 1 VIEK Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by G Burnham Ives. 
Illustrated Demy 8vo S* Ad net 

INSECT LIFE: ITS WHY AND 
WHEREFORE. By m g Stanley, m 

Illuatratsd 2*. 6d net. 

THE NEW MAN* A Portrait Study of 

the latest type By PHILIP GIBBS 3s 6d net 
In thii book Mr Philip Gibbs, the well known novelist and Journalist, 
presents an Intimate psychological study of a new type in English life. 
Not dogma tie, it presents s tremendous morel, drawn from the new 
social phenomena of our time, which differentiates this generation from 
i ts prede cessors 

LONDON SIR ISAAC P1TMXN & SONS, LID., 
i, \min Corner, LG 
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again his talent a* pttf? 1 * 
ter. beyond hie skill g» 
portraitist and hi»^ 
doge in their beautiful 
settings of mountain, 
moor and pool are veri- 
table pictures In Mr 
Hai ton s chapters the 
dog lover and owfler 
finds just the pointa 
he needs to know and 
beyond the definite 
description and advice 
&b itgards the several 


\ aricties there n much 
wise information m a. 
general wiy We are 
glad to find Mr Barton 
insisting on dry floor* 
foi dogs and again 
spe iking ( lcar words on f 
the fetish of no flesh 
food 1 he chapter on 
1 he Tt t spassof Dogs/* 
too will bnng oomfoxt 
to m my an honest dog- 
Imei Altogether the 
liook is a capital one, 
md thoroughly to be 


recommended 


From Some Sporting Dogs (Jarrold) 

SOME SPORTING 
DOGS 


CopNaa Spaniklo 


* 


Plat eb by C* Vi knun St 1 1 s Lcttiijrtss hv T 
Iownsind Barton M l< C \ S 5s bd net (J moll 
and Sons. ) 

We took up tilts book to look at its pictuxes *ind very 
beautiful they au but not fill \u turnc 1 the p igcs dnl 
we realise the serious use fulness of the volume is well 
as its artistic \ ilm. In tlu dr sen pi lies wliuh Mr 
Stokes Ins given vc hive whit < nc might tightly c ill 
0 portraits of tlu muii \iru Lies of spn ig dogs 
hoxhound, Otterhound Blnodluutid 11 1 ut C n\ 
hound Basscthnund Ik iglc Setter 1 Uirulc Kctuevct 
Clumber and Field spaniels (ockrr sp 1111c J. Seilyli 1111 
terriers Tino specimens they oic alert vmg well 
bred But the plttcs ire even nmn tlnn th tot with 
has able handling of his subject Mi Stokes his prove c 




DOGS THEIR 
SELECTION, 

BREEDING, 

AND KEEPING 

By 1 rank I Bariov WRl VS 

With 3- Illustrations (one in 

Colour) 3 ol net (Jirrold ) 

Mr r r Birton ib one of the 
best known authorities upon 
everything that his to do with 
dogs ind a further book of adv ice 
is cert 1111 of a welcome In the 
present volume the writer deals in 
a clear and concise manner with 
the various points of importance 
which hive to be noted by the 
Ijcginntr in dog keeping but he 
tre Us also the more important and 
more difficult questions which are 
bound to arise when owners are 
anxious to breed and show their 
dogs some brief medical notea 
at the end of the book will also, 
be found to be of much value, 
while a number of excellent illus- 
trations add to the beauty and 
usefulness of the book 


la 


{Jarrold) 
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A JOltf watcn IS mkckivino inuwiui 
ATTENTION ON ACCOUNT OT TVS AUALITT OF ITS 
WAITING ANA THK DISTINCTION OF ITS FOAMAT. 


MR. NASH’S BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE MOST HLAUTirUL BOOK or THE YEAR 

MY LADY OF THE CHIMNEY. 
CORNER* By Alexander Irvine. 3a.6d.net 

Second Edition Clemen i Shorter in Ike Sphert say* — 

** It has the divine spark of genius never anywhere 
have 1 read so impressive a narrative I know ol 
nothing in any of the books by Inbh Scottish or 1 nghsh 
wnteih ol these later days that can Xoi a moment compare 
in dignihed pathos with this wonderful liteiary achieve 
mant Mr Alexander Irvmo has if I am not mistaken 
produced an undying classic 

thl wimrsi book or ihp \l\k 

THE MOXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE. By A. Stodort Walker. 3a. 6a nit 

Second Editi u A delightful pii > ly — Dotty 1 1 leqr tph 
A giy and witty book — Duly Chr t l \ most 
versatile parodist be has vtive an I \ vigorous sense 
Of fun — £r Jatg w Herald 

1HL SOCH 1 Y III ( OLL1 CriOKS Ol 1111 > I \H 

THINGS I REMEMBER. By Frederick 
Townsend Martin. 10a. 6d. net. Se o» udtii 

Light and genial in tone Mr Maitin s book is a model 
w< rk of its kind Its quiet naturalness will make 

of every rt'uk i i friend frr the writei Wc n 

thoroughly lecommend the look — Da ly f Lqrafh 

Mr J 1 GGLS WU>n\ D 1 SCUSS 1 l» BOOK 

MORE ABOUT KING EDWARD. 

By Edward Letfe. 16a. net ki/f/ »/» > 

Should give pleasure tt i go > lly circle of re i U r 
Mr Legge has succeeded in c Hit ting many anecdotis ind 
episodes of King Llwaids life which have a icil value 
m helping us to icim i true estimate of his chiitit i an 1 
attributes — Jh 1st t 

JHESYBIT OJ I Hr NOKlIi 

THE COURT OF CHRISTINA OF 
SWEDEN* and the later Adventures of the 
Queen in Exile. By Francis Gnbble. 15a. n*.t 

His bool i in 1 I vc 1) ml cnUrtiuunt, md it the 
bamc time th Kurils laluc 1 u 1 mjart il suiv v 
It leaves us n lie she t l \ hiving th le ills with it 111 
machinery ( 1 rest ueh — / i I'm 

A BOOK I OK SAU ORS 

THE PRESS GANG AFLOAT AND 
ASHORE. By J. R. Hutchinson. 10a.6d.ittt 

A velum oof tf soil in*, intcnst W * n k \«iy 

interesting volume — Ti t Inn 1 1 C * tt 

1H1 CHARM Ol IHl lOl NlRYSlDl 

THE YEAR'S MIND. By the Author 

of “ Leaves from a Life.** 10s. 6d. itt 

One vilues the bojk first and list fji th splui li 1 
humanity that blunts liom every \ li^ht th ihht 

ful humorous tender and cntucl> cl ann 1 1 , — ti il\ 
Graphic 

A PRLNCLbS S MLMOIRS 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
CHARLOTTE AMELIE. PRINCESS 
OF ALDENBURG. Edited by Her 
Deaeendont, Mra* Aubrey Le Blond. 15s. ntl 

Wall worth readmg lur life touched at so muiy 
jguihthfl lives of historically interesting people — Daily 


FELLOWSHIP 
ts| BOOKS Tsai 

” A new contribution by venous | 

of the Huumu Ideal end Artistic f 

Perth of our own dey 

The second six Volumes, just published, are 

FAIRIES G M Paulding 

FREEDOM A Martin Freeman 

SOLITUDE Norman Gala 

A SPARK DIVINE 

A Book for Animal-Lovere R. C Lehmann 
CHILDHOOD Alice Meynell 

ROMANCE Erneet Rhye 

The first six Volumes, already issued, are 
FRIENDSHIP Clifford Ban 

THE JOY OF THE THEATRE 

Gilbert Cannan 

DIVINE DISCONTENT Jamei Guthrie 

THE QUEST OF THE IDEAL Grace Rhye 
SPRINGTIME C J. Tait 

THE COUNTRY Edward Thomaa 

S OMt PRbSS APPRECIATIONS 
Ob THE HHST SIX VOLUM* s 

1 1 K A A I tl *• I Igh 

1 k s I M W L l Ik l i lea. pt 

I tn a t J r I i na 


in q t Ir 
1 n* I i o 


v i u lu ttidly ktn l u 
II / 

ii 1111 i 11 

t t 1 r At at th v iu 

I a I §IOm t t f o pr 


1 rc a 1 1 

HR 1 

n ir t 1 the 

1 tt t | 

Pir |Cll 

tl band 1 g distin 

tie / poo 

A 


■ db 

trot a 11 

k pm Ur vtlrh 

gal th II lie 

1 t r ot | 11 

tnu b v hive not 

a yy r If 

I H Ah h t 


H Ib'b lift 

1 All rut r 1 

Id n gbceose 


d I feral — Jkeikruim 


111 i, u 11 
v I ns 


Mr Uatsfo dillt 
// fk 


leet afp 


The COLLECTOR’S LIBRARY 

A Series of Hudboob written by F Xpert, prmnd md information 
of preetieel value for C o mow bw Colleotore Deaid nen and 
Btndenie boob forme an adeel introduetion to it. aub i eot and Is 
fully illueirated by reproduction. in eeloar and from pfcotedrephs. 
Large Nvo ha n de em ely booed in elotb gilt pnee be net eeeh 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 

ly F rbNV And B Vf\ LLII W tl 

04 111 el rat o » a 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS f S f 

By 1 b KC\ UAH With 4 11 irst o # 

OLD PEWTER 

By MAI COLM lit I 1 W 1 fT 

tie o 

SHEFFIELD PLATE ^ Ml 

ty'Bl kill W\ LLU Wih 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 

By A I IhNDRKk W tl 64 1 1 a 

tioi 1 eh nr r) jR 

FRENCH FURNITURE flRj# 

lly ANDKI* SA( I IO Wl 1 49 111 Cra 

1 lb 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

Hy W PITCMhN KNOWLES Will u IUu 1 all n \ But nhicl or 
n col ir) 

FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

By HFNKI 1 RANT/ With 111 si a. (7 of wh cl are la colour) 

A Catalogue of imp irtant Booh f r C IU t rs w U be sent 
f*n t hr ft etpph at 


CVELEKH NASH, M>Kh| Stmt, Cent Gwdw,W.C 
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From Thistledown 
(yftor Gardner Paisley). 


I'm » fisher too, remarked the minister 
Jreirolly, • but afioher of men the latter 
vnrd» were delivered with limit unction. 
•Oh, indeed,' dryly rapomlfd the eng* 
ler, 'I bad a keek Into your creel yes- 
today, ye didna went to ha'e catcbed 


uiff the best from 
the old gleaners, 
has added to them 
lavishly from his 
own abundant 
store There is 
not one but what 
is worth retelling 
many times Deal- 
ing as he does with 
the humour of old 
Scotch di vines, the 
pulpit and the pew, 
the old S c ot c h 
beadle and pre- 
centor, dram- 
drinking, the 
thistle and the 
rose, of the humour 
’tween Bench and 
liar, the Sc ottish 
poets, rural life 
and Scottish super- 
stitions, he has 
drawn for the 
Southerner a 
picture of Scottish 
life vastly different 
from theone usually 
put before that 
worthy The fine 
coloured illustra- 
tions deserve 
special mention, 
they not only reflect 
c le verl v the hum our 
of the jests they 
illustrate, hut are 
handsome adorn- 
ments to a hand- 
somely got up book 


Thk Hon Mr justice Danuno, 
Judos op ths Kino's Bsnoh 
Divioion 

{Photo, C Vaodyk.) 

From Law and Laughter 

(Poults). 



Head-Piece from The Th 
Lady 
(Putnam), 


THISTLEDOWN. 

By Robert Ford 5s net ( Mex Gardner ) 

This is described as a book of Sc otcli humour, character, 
folklore, story, and anecdote It will be remembered that 
Sydney Smith held but a poor opinion of the Scotsman as 
a humorist 11 The only idea of wit which prevails 
occasionally in the North," he wrote on one occasion, 
” and which, under the name of 1 wut,’ is so infinitely dis- 
tressing to people of good taste, is laughing immoderately 
at stated intervals ” After reading the admirable com- 
pilation by Robert Ford we are forced to conclude that, 

in this instance, 
the witty Canon 
knew nothing 
about his subject, 
for it would be hard 
to find a country 
which could pro- 
duce such a plenti- 
ful crop of anec- 
dote, racy of the 
soil, tinctured by 
the life and religion 
of the people, so 
pungent, and with- 
al so genuinely 
humorous Mr. 
Ford lias gone 
beyond Dean 
Kamsay for some 

From The Prorost Th* Domini*. of hw examples, 
( 1 -ouhs) and, whilst retain- 
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From Thistledown 
(AUx Gardner , Paisley). 
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■ Man, I HAVRNA ROT A P ARDEN 
THB HALB TOON.' "NA» J a M I 
THIMMIMO VB WAOl VB |U. \ 
DO A* OUR'AM* WHITTLIN' MW 
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a wmMxm whiter a Africa. by charlotte 

CAMERON. Demy 8vo Cloth gilt, Illustrated with 
about 150 Photographs taken by the Author and printed 
throughout 00 art paper, 100 6d net 

10 ttIMUM OF ARAOOR : Their Lives and Times 
BY E. L. MIRON. Demy 8vo Illustrated, 16s net 

n nWB AMD QUEER OF ENGLAND : Mary II By 
MARY F SANDERS Demy 8vo Illustrated, 16s net 

■llflLTAW. THE DREAAftA, Holy Roman Emperor, 
1459-1519 By CHRISTOPHER HARE Demy 8 vo 
Illustrated with Photogravure Plates 12s 6d net 

A VAGABOND COURTIER (Baron von Plrilmtz) 13 v 
EDITH E. CUTHELL, F R Hist S Two volumes, demy 
Svo Illustrated, 24s net 

THE BOHAEOE OF AE ELDERLY POET. A Hitherto 
Unknown Chapter In the Life of George Crabbe Bv 
A. M. BROADLEY and WALTER JEKROLD Demy 
8vo. IUustrated, iob Od. net 

FAMOUS ABmn ABB THEIR MODELS. Bv Dr 

ANGELO S RAPPOPORT Demy 8vo IUustrated, 
16s net 

A WIHTflR IE INDIA. Bv ARCHIBALD B SPtNb 
Large crown 8vo With zoo Illustrations, 6s net 

AUGUST STRDIDBBRO: Studies and Impressions by 
L. Lind-af-Hagkby Crown 8vo Illustrated, 6s net 

TORQUEMADA AMD THE SPANISH INQUISITION. Bv 

RAFAEL SABATIN 1 Demy 8vo Illustrated, 16s net 
Second Edition 

OAIETT AND GEORGE GROSSMITH. Bv SI AN LEY 

NAYLOR Crown 8vo 50 Illustrations, 5s net 

■ORE ABOUT COLLECTING. Bv Sir JAMES YOXALL, 
M P Large crown 8vo Cloth gilt, with about 100 Illus- 
trations, 5s net 

PAUL’S SIMPLIOODE. Crown 8vo Cloth, is net A 
eunple and thoroughly practical code for the use of 
Travellers, 1 migrants, etc A sentence in a word 

THE LIFE OF CEBAEB BORGIA. By RAFAEL SAB\- 
TIN 1 lliird Edition (I ssex Library) Demy hvo 
Illustrated, 5s net 

FEODOR DOSTOIEFFSKY. Bv J A T LLOYD Second 
Edition (Essex Library) Demy 8\o Illustrated, ys nut 

SHAKESPEARE'S M HAMLET." 1 ho Storv of tho Play 
concisely told (Cinema Books), produced 111 ton junction 
with the Cinematograph Film, showing Sir | Forties 
Robertson and the lull Company from Druiy I-ane 1 heatre, 
with 55 Illustrations taken from the him is net 

THE LIFE AND REION OF VICTORIA THE GOOD 

(Cinema Books), produced 111 conjunction with the Cine- 
matograph Film a> Sixty Years a Queen '* With 54 Illus- 
trations taken from the Film is net. 

THE INSANITY OF GENIUS and tho Ge al Inequality 
of Human Faculty Physiologically Considered By J F 
N 1 SBF 1 Sixth and New Edition with an Introduction 
by Dr Bebnakp Hoi lander, t town 8vo 5s net 

A TOUR THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA. Bv A s 

FORRES 1 Deuiy Svo Cloth gilt, T50 Illustrations, 
106 6 d net. 


OASES AND ALES. Bv EDWARD SPENCER. 
( “ NATHANIEL GUBBINS **) Crown 8 vo, cloth, 2B 6 d. 
net Fourth and New Edition 

THE FLOWING BOWL. By EDWARD SPENCER 
(" NA 1 HANIEL GUBBINS ") Crown 8 vo, cloth, 29 6 d. 
net Fourth and New Edition 

A GARLAND OF VERSE FOB YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited 
by Alfred H Miles Handsome cloth gilt, 2H 6il net 

THE CORNISH COAST and MOOES. By A G FOLLIOTT- 
SlOKkS Demy 8vo With Maps and 150 Illustrations 
from Photographs, cloth, 5s net 

THE ABC SERIES 

An Exceptionally Fine Senes of Books Large crown 8vo 
Fully Illustrated 5s each net 

A B C OF ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. By A J ANDER- 
SON With Photogravure Plates and Half-tone Illus- 
trations in Black and Sepia 5s net Third F dition 

ABO OF COLLECTING OLD CONTINENTAL POTTERY. 

By J F BLACKER In large Crown 8vo With over 
250 Illustrations in Half-tone and Line Cloth, 59 net 

A B C OF ENGLISH CERAMIC ART. Bv j F BLACKER. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and over 1,200 Illustrations 
in Half-tone and Line Large Crown 8vo Cloth, 5s net 
Published originally at 10s 6d net as “ Nineteenth 
Century English Ceramic Art ” 

A B 0 OF JAPANESE ART. By J F BLACKER 460 
jwges 1 50 Line and about 100 Half-tone Illustrations 

ABC ABOUT COLLECTING (Hurd Edition) By Sir 
JAMES YOXALL, M P China, Clocks, Prints, Books, 
Pictures, Furniture, Violins, etc Profusely Illustrated 

A B C OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH CHINA. By 

J I* BLACKER Numerous Line and 64 pages of Half- 
tone Illustrations 

A B C OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH POTTERY. By 

J F BLACKER 400 Line and 42 pages of Half-tone 
Illustrations 

ABC GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. By IIFLLN A CLARKE 
Profusely Illustrated 

ABC GUIDE TO MUSIC. By D GREGORY MASON 
Illustrated 

ABC GUIDE TO P1CTUBE8. By CHARLES 11 CAFFTN 
Illustrated 

THE * EVERYDAY ” SERIES 

Each book contains a Recipe fur every day in the year, 
including February 29II1 Tn crown Hvo, strongly bound, 
is net each 

The Everyday Vegetable Book. The Everyday Soap Book. 

The Everyday Economical Cookery Book. 

The Everyday Pudding Book. The Everyday Savoury Book. 

THE DINER’S-OUT VADE-MECUM. A Pocket ” Wliat's 
’What" on Manners and Customs of Souctv's Functions, 
with Hints on Etiquette, Dress, Alter-Dinwr Speaking, 
Story- Idling, toasts, etc By VLFKED li MILES 
I11 flap Nvo (f»J x 4l), cloth bound, round corners, is 6d 
net 

DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. Kcw and Orig- 
inal Monologues, Duologues, Dialogues and Playlets for 
Home and Platform use is net 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


YOUTH WILL BE SERVED (5th Ed ) 

THE EYES OF ALICIA 
THE WINDS OF COD 
THE PAINTED LADY (3rd Ed ) 

9 UADR1LLE COURT 
HE WATERED GARDEN (2nd Ed ) 

HIS MAGNIFICENCE 
FRIVOLE 
DEFIANT DIANA 
THL PIT OF CORRUPTION 
HUNT THE SLIPPER Oliver Madox I1ii£I-fkk (Jane Wardle) 
A WIFE OUT OF EGYPT (4th Ld ) Norma Lokimek 

BECAUSE Maud Yakdi ky 

THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS (2nd kd ) Halliwkll Sit- 
THE HONOUR OF THE CLINTONS (2nd Ed ) [cl»jv 

Arch iu alp Marshall 


Dolf Wyi 1 ARD15 
Ciiahlfs t Pearce 
Hamilton Drummond 
Arabella Kenlaly 
Cecil Adair 
Maud Stfpney Raw son 
A J Anderson 
Kate Horn 
E F verfit-Green 
W in if red Graham 


THE REDEEMER Kene Bazin 

THE FRUIT OF INDISCRETION Sir Wiiliam Magnay 
CASSERLEY’S WIFE Esther Mu ler 

THE CLOAK OF ST MARTIN Armine Grace 


A GREY LIFE (8th Ed ) 

THL STROLLING SAINT :4th Ed ) 
CHEERFUL CRAFT 
THE CURSE OF THE NILE (4th Ed) 

THL SHb-WOLr 
COLUMBINE AT THE FAIR 
THE UNWORTHY PACT 
BRAVE BRIGANDS 
THL ADVENTURES Or MORTIMLR DIXON 
THE SPLIT PEAS 

THE PASSION OF KATHLEEN DUVLEN 

WHEN SATAN RULED 

THE SECRET OF THE ZENANA 

LOVE TIDES Capt 

BLACK HONEY 


• f Rita 

Rafael Sabatxni 
R Andom 
Douglas Sladen 
Maximr Formont 
Kate Horn 

DOROTHEA GERARP 

May Wynne 
A nci a Ramsey 
Headon Hul 
L T Meade 
C Ranger Gull 
May Wynne 
Frank H. Shaw 
C Ranger Gull 


AN IP«A1» XMAS FOUNT. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. A Novel, written by a 
jKjpular Novelist, founded on the ( omedy With 8 beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates Crown 8vu 6s ( fi Novels from 
Shakespeare Senes) M 


'O&figSF STANLEY PAUL A Co., 31, ESSEX STREET, LONDON. 
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HILDA'S EXPERIENCES. 

With Illustrations 

By May Baldwin (W. ft R Chambers.) 

An English girl must necessarily meet with 
disillusions as well as pleasant surprises on her 
first visit to an unknown land , and so it is with 
Hilda de Tra fiord who goes to stay with her 
relations m Australia At first she is too 
homesick to gam anything but unhappiness 
from her holiday, and is inclined to dislike and 
disapprove of everything She tlunfy the 
Australians too rough and ready , is horrified 
at the scarcity and independence of servants 
and considers the country too socialistic alto- 
gether But the author shows in her bright, 
interesting way how the girl's opinion gradually 
changes, and how she grows to lo\c Australian 
people and Australian ways before the end of 
heir visit , and how the Australians, who at first 
think she is stiff and prim, grow to love her 
and to understand her in return Miss May 
Baldwiu certainly has the gift of making her 
readers familiar with the country which she 
chooses os background for her story , she is 
very careful over details, and calls up vivid 
pictures of places and people with on extra- 
ordinarily realistic effectiveness Hilda's ex- 
periences do not lack excitement , the bush 
fire, among the vanous other incidents crowded 
into the book, makes a particularly strong 
appeal The story will leave its youthful 
readers with a feeling that they too have been 
for a holiday to Australia, like Hilda dc 
Ira fiord, and have witnessed strange customs 
and seen strange animals and learned many 
tl mgs tlic\ did not know before 


Gufa serf mhis saddle rubbing his eyes.*(^ 


From The Hungarian Fairy Book i Unwin), 
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End-papers to The Wonderland Series (Jarrotf). 


From The Swim Family Robinson 
( Henry Frowde and Hodder &• Stoughton). 
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brorn The Strange Story Book (/ ongmani), 

THE STRANGE STORY BOOK. 

By Mrs Andrbw Lang Edited by Andrew Lang 
6b (Longmans ) 

This is the last of the twenty-five children’s 
books with which Andrew Lang has delighted two 
generations of lovers of fairy tales and adventure 
stones. In a beautiful preface Mrs Andrew Lang 
tells her little friends about the bnlliant scholar 
whose " Blue Fairy Book " and its numerous sequels 
have been the delight of some hundreds of thousands 
of young readers And a charming set of Lang’s 
verses written for the first of his fairy books is 
given in the last * 

“ And you once more may voyage through 
The forests that of old we knew, 

The fairy forests wet with dew 

11 Where you, resuming childish things. 

Shall listen when tho Blue Bird sings 
And sit at feasts with fairy kings '* 

The Strange Stones start excellently with the tale 
of Wolfert Webber that B L Stevenson said was 
one of the finest treasure-seeking stories in the 
world. Then conies Voltaire’s (< Zadig,” who antici- 
pated the detective methods of Sherlock Holmes 
and the Dupin of Poe's tales There are also real 
Red Indian stones told by the Red Indians them- 
selves, and a store of strange and exciting tales 
about highwaymen and other figures of romance 

THE WONDER BOOK OF SHIPS. 

Edited by H Golding With 12 Coloured Plates 
and 320 Illustrations 38 6d (Ward, Lock ) 

This volume is said to be for boys and girls, but 
there are very few adults who would not derive 
immense pleasure and a great deal of information 
from it. For each section is written by an expert, 
and no subject connected with ships is left un- 
touched. Liners, men-of-war, lighthouses, life m 
the Navy, flags and signalling, the building of the 
monsters, the training of the boys and men who man 
the vessels, are all dealt with in interesting and 
convincing and the diagrams and sectional 

drawings are most clear. One can almost hear 
the riveting at Harland and Wolff's and take part 
In the deck sports. The book is a companion to 
the similar volume on Railways. 


THE 

STORY OF 
GREECE. 

ByMARYMAO- 
GREOOR. With 

xg Plates in 
Colour by 
W a v t a a 
Crane, and a 
Map. 7s. fid. 
net. (Jack.) 

When you 
think of it, it is 
rather a wonder- 
ful feat to con- 
fine within a 
matter of 350 
pages a com- 
plete history of 
Ancient Greece 
from the earliest 
times (including 
a good deal of 
mythology) 
down to the 
deaths of Alex- 
ander and De- 
mosthenes Yet 
tins is what Mias 
Macgregor has done -and with success It was inevitable, 
of ooutbo, that she should have been compelled to use 
the cinematograph method, in which a series of the leading 
events are presented one after another with only a few 



Brom My Own Fairy Book "Hkrr Sohmidt wrnt 

{ArrowsmUh). »«“■- 
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words of connection. But in this case there could have 
been nothing else to do, and in spite of it Min M&gregor 
has achieved her effect with really striking success. The 
book is also written in a dear and simple style, which will 
be unefcerstood very easily by the readers for whom it is 
designed. And it has the inestimable advantage of a 
number of coloured pictures by Mr Walter Crane 


NORAH OF BILLABONG. 

By Mary Grant Brule With Illustrations by J Mal- 

f arlane 3s 6d (Ward Lock & Co ) 

Many persons, more fortunate than ourselves, r have 
already met the young heroine of this story m a former 
book For them the pleasure will be doubled when they 
meet her again in these pages We ourselves gather easily, 
from the opening chapter of the present volume, that Norah 
and her surroundings have had a great charm m the past, 
and we can speak enthusiastically of the charm tliat con- 
tinues. We meet Norah, now aged fifteen, on the breakmg- 
up day at the school to which she had been scut to give 
her some of the learning and polish impossible to be ob- 
tained for her at her own beloved home at the Bush Station 
of Billabong, Australia On this clay her devoted father 
and brother, and brother's friend Wally, come to sec her 
take her prize, and then whisk her and her girl-chum off 
for their holidays at the old home ' 1 he girls are wild with 
delight , and the author, with her deft skill and knowledge 
of girlhood, gives us a chapter or two of exciting town life — 


a dinner at a big 
hotel, a visit to 
tbfr pantomime, 
a morning at a 
children's hos- 
pital, and so 
forth, and then 
— home After 
that, incident 
follows closely 
upon incident, 
and at the end 
of this cheery, 
natural, sympa- 
thetic story we 
leave Norah and 
her party — the 
old home having 
been burnt down 
by a revengeful 
s e r v a n t — 
happily camp- 
ing out m the 
Bush The story 
is very brightly 
written, and 
full of attrac- 
tion for girls — 
and even for 
boys. 




nhspuce to An Imaginative Child 

(Allenson). 


AN IMAGINATIVE CHILD 

Studies in the Child's View-Point. 

By Agnus Aubrky Milton zs. 6d. 

net (H R Allenson ) 

This is a day in which the old 
standards and ideals of education are 
tieing weighed in the balance of 
l*>pular opinion and found wanting ; 
and this little volume, with its dainty 
sketches, bears fresh evidence to the 
fact that more and more the truth is 
being realised that the child can only 
be leached through the imagination. 
The charming little stones which the 
book contains will appeal to all 
children, and they should serve to 
impress upon the adult mind that 
those who undertake the training of 
the young must first become them- 
selves " as one of the least of these 
little ones." 


TWENTY-FOUR TURKISH 
FAIRY TALES. 

Collected and Translated by Dr. 
IgnAcz KOnos With x6 Coloured 
Plates and many Illustrations stud 
Decorations in Black-and-Whlto by 
Willy PogAny. sob. 6d. net. 
(H&rrap.) 

The tales which comprise this collec- 
tion do not come from literary sources, 
for the Turks have practically no 
literature of their own; but among 
typically Turkish institutions is that 
of the story-teller, from whom Dr. 
Ktinos has m every case obtained his 
material. The collection is one that 
will appeal alike to the folkdorist and 
to the ordinary lover of fairy-stories, 
and Mr. Pogkny was exactly the light 
man to illustrate it The result of his 
collaboration with Dr. Kfinos is a 
book that ia m every way striking and 
effective. v 
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whether it was fancy or not and what happened whan 
they armed at the sea-ode and paddled oat on the 
rocks must be left for all those children who will be 
reading Wet Magic this Christmas to discover for 
t h e m se lv es The book is delightfully illustrated by H 
R Millar as usual * 


MARGARETS BOOK 

By H Fielding Hail With is Coloured Plates 97 
Illustrations in the loxt and namoron Deooxative 
Draw ngs by Charlls Robinson 7s 6d net 
(Hutchinson ) 

•The trouble with many children s t ooks is that if 
they are beautiful to look at they are silly to read 
while if they are goo 1 reading their production has been 
badly scamped Morgirets Book belongs to the 
select class which is neither of these things It is a 
beautiful book to look at lllustr ited with some of 
the most dainty and effective lrawwgs that Mr 
Charles Robinson — that pnn e among artists for 
children — has ever made an 1 produced with the 
utmost lavishness It is also really good to read 
— a fairy atory of the first water The idea of 
the book is simple Margaret is a discontented little 
girl who induces a fairy to give her lour wishes so 
that she may change her surroundings when she wants 
to She becomes m turn a fish a flower and a bud 
and finishes with a visit to Fairyland The result is 
naturally that her return t> ordinary life is welcome 
But m the meanwhile the a lvcntures through which 
she passes are not only (, >od reading but they are 
instructive The author guarantees the accuracy of 
th se portions of his book m which he touches upon 
natural history The result is an ideal book for 
children m which fantasy and fact are combined in a 
manner most original and effect vc 


By Captain F b Brlrbton With 6 Illustration s in Two 
Colours ss (Blacl c) 

The modem wnter of adventure stories for boys above 
everything else must be up to date and Captain Brereton s 
latest volume is no exception to the rule The great air 
ship of the title was built m nine months as the result of a 
challenge to the her > by the villain of the piece It was 
to be capable of encircling the world and to be in every 
maten il point superior to the Zeppelin The young F nglish 
man who is thus challenged naturally succeeds in his task 
but the main interest of the book lies in the remarkable 
senes of adventures which befall the hero As a descent 
into Adnonople during the bombardment is included 
among these readers need have no reason to hesitate at out 
Captain Brereton s boc k It is a real thriller 

WET MAGIC 

By £ Ne«*dit Illustrated by 11 R Millar 6s (Laune ) 

The girl or boy who gets a copy of E Nesbit s new book 
given to them this Chnstmae will mdeed be fortunate 

Wet Magic u> enthralling And it is told with all the 
charm and sympathy and delicious humour that have 
endeared its wnter to countless children and countless 
child lovers The children m her stones are so well worth 
meeting such wholesome imaginative natural children 
In the present story there are four of them and two of 
them buy an aquanum (eight and mnepence they give for 
it in the Old Kent Road) and are greatly disappointed 
at not being allowed to take it away to the seaside with 
them to fill with sea water and put anemones u They 
are not even allowed to fill it with water from under the 
tap so they have to be content with making it look as 
much like an aquanum as they can with a few clinkers 
from the rockery a little sand shells a tin gold fish and 
several dahlias (to look like anemones) Then quite un 
expectedly through the murmuring of a few chance words 
the magic begins But it is all so mysterious that they 
are not sure that anything that really was anything could 
be paid to have happened — for after all what Francis 
■aid he had seen might have been just fancy But 



From The Seven n***«f^« St Qbor«e drew his bworia 
of Christendom and out thr bonds" 

{Wills Gmrdmr) 
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RHYME 


PICTURE 


39w 6d. (Fradk. Warns 


THE NURSERY 
BOOK 

By L Iisub Brooks. 
sad Co.) 

It hpa lately been the fashion to write books of 
nonsense verse, presumably for children. As a 
rule, these books are simply portrayals of the child 
mind. The child cares nothing for them, the 
humour passes him by, and they are read largely 
by his elders. Mr. I.. Leslie Brooke clearly believes 
that there are no rhymes like the old rhymes ; at 
any rate, m his <( Nursery Rhyme Picture Book,'* 
he has attempted no modern verse, and his illus- 
trations are wonderful The pig in “ To market, 
to market," is an animal to have known, and the 
poor man whom the robbers came to rob when 
he had nought, and who subsequently ran fifteen 
miles in fourteen days A.nd never looked behind 

him, will 
delight 
any nur- 
sery His 
treatment 
of colour 
is excel- 
lent, es- 
pecially 
in the two 
full page 
illustrations of 
" H u m p t y 
D u m p t y . " 
It is certainly 
one of the best 
books of its 
land, and can- 
not fad to be 
a source of 
endless pleasure 
to thousands of 
children 


LARDER 
LODGE 

Verses by B 
Parker Illus- 
trated by N 
Parker 
38 6 d not 
(W & R 
Chambers ) 

This large, 
gay volume 
contains the 
exciting experi- 
ment of the 
Slim family 
The Slims were 
foxes, and after 
trying to earn 
their livelihood 

'by keeping a poultry-farm, and finding that they ate 
more poultry than they could rear, they hit upon 
the bright idea of keeping a boarding-house by the 
sea. larder Lodge they called it, and the guests 
who came in answer to the advertisement included 
the Pig family, the Dog family, ’Widow Hedgehog, 
Dinah Brown, the baby bear, and Miss Duck It 

was a terrible risk Miss Duck ran in going to such 

a house as that of the Slims , but then, of course, 
she did not know the danger which lay there She 
did not meet any danger, either, at first , on the 
contrary she had as good a time as any of the others, 
and, mdeed, a better time on the occasion when the 
young Slims left the taps running and flooded Larder 
Lodge. Miss Duck was the only one who really enjoyed 
herself then. But when all the other boarders left the 




From A Nursery Rhyme 
Picture Book 
(Warns). 


‘ TO MARKBT. TO MARKKT, TO 
BUY A FAT PlB| 


DANCING A SIB.- 


, . ONLY LAUOHCD I 
BUTTERFLY TICKLED HER CHEEK.” 

From Margaret's Book 
(BufcAimon) 


damp house, and Miss Duck could not, alas, settle her 
little account — well 

“ What happened you can guess, of course. 

I'll only whisper, * apple sauce ' " 

The adventures are brightly told in verse easy to repeat 
and remember; and the illustrations, large full-page 
coloured ones, and numberless small ones, double the joy 
of every experience 



Fairy Tiles (M tiros*). 
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From The Queen of Hearts {Wane) From Three Jemal Huntsmen {Warn*). 
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From Turkish Fairy Tala Ha ohosb thb woodbn bmdos 

(Harrap) 


THB STOLEN 
CRUISER 

By Fncv F Wbst*b*an« 
With Frontispiece m Cota* 
by Chablss Koucam and 
8 IUustfBtMmi by J s» 
Walton as 6 d (Jazsold) 

When the Impregnable one 
of the earlier Dreadnoughts, 
was scrapped and sold to 
a Dutch contractor who had 
promised to break up the 
ship a gang of pirates made 
a successful descent upon the 
vessel captured it and ran 
away with it They yon 
hotly pursued by the hero of 
the tale in command *of a 
torpedo boat destroyer Here 
ib 1 good beginning to a 
rattling story of adventure 
by sea and you may be sure 
that Mr Westerman — a writer 
whose popularity is l&pidly on 
the increase — loses no chance 
of getting the utmost out of 
the many dramatic situations 
which follow so quickly upon 
the heels of each other in 
this attractive book It is 
the sort of thing that you 
really cant put down until 
you have finished 

MY OWN 
FAIRY BOOK. 

By Andrxw Lang Illus- 
trated 6 b (Arrowsmith ) 

Mr Andrew Langs fairy 
stones have a rare quality and 
a quaint humour that is all 
their own There are three in 
this book that Messrs Arrow- 
smith reissue Prince Pngio," 

Prince Ricardo and The 
Gold of hainnlce 9 Children 
who love fairy stones — and 
what child does not ? — will find 
plenty to amuse them in these 
profusely illustrated pages 


by si eying a bear 111 ( h ipter 
Three and by smashing a 
i urkish Incgular in defence 
of a child in Chapter lour 
it will be seen that the 
author loses no time in un 
necessary piliver but plunges 
at once into the tlu I of 
things Mr Tinnemuri 
knows exactly how t cater 
for the sch jolboy taste and 
this energetic and enjoyable 
pioduction will be pro 
nounced top hole by 
many a cricking voice A 
manly wholesome tone per 
vades it and upon every 
ground the parental pur 
chaser cm hardly do better 
than get A Boy Scout in the 
BqjUuns It breaks new 

gmd and we ives one of the 
most spirited and glamorous 
of rominces out of matters 
of quite recent history 
Both author and artist am 
to be congratulated 



From Queer Creatures Th« Put 

{BlackwU, Oxford) 
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NELSON’S 

for Presentation 



Reduced Specimen Illustration (in C loir) fron 
Cousin Betty 

3/6 Florence Nightingale. By 

ANN1F MAT1ILSON Beautifully lllus 
(rated with reproductions from Portraits and 
Photograpl s 

3/6 Things to make. By archi 

BAI I) WILLIAMS Fully Illustrated with 
useful diagrams drawn exactly to scale 

3/6 The Fight at Summerdale. 

By JOHN OUNN This battle forms the 
centre of an historical romance of the a x 
teenth ce ltury With 0 Coloured Illustrations 

3/6 Cousin Betty. By oeraldinl 

MOCKLER With 6 Coloured Plates 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colours 

7/6 The Marquis of Montrose. 

NET By J° HN BUCHAN With 10 full page lllus 
tratlons in Photogravure and 11 Maps and Plans 
Mr Buchan has produced a careful study of the 
career of one who was probably the greatest Scottish 
man o action and certainly the greatest Scottish 
soldier 

6/- The Fairy Book. By m» craik 

NrT With 32 reproductions from Drawings by some of 

1 the best Artists 

This is a Juvenile edition de luxe of the best col 
lection of fairy tales ever issued In this country 

5/- Story of the Great Armada. 

NPT By RICHARD HALE With 8 Platen In full 

colou 8 n Monotone and 10 Sketch Maps 
In this new volume the author makes a careful 
historical study of the ongln progress and defeat 
of the famous expedition which Philip of Spain 
launched against England In the Spacious times 
of the Great Fllabeth 

5/. A Book of Palestine. By richard 

NFT PEN LAKE With 24 Coloured Platea and 

numerous Black and White Illustrations 
Th s attractive volume is the record of actual Jour 
neys undertaken In the Holy Land i abort time ago 

3/6 The Girl's Budget. Edited by jean 

M INTOSH With 16 reproduction of Wnter 
colour Drawings by first class artists 
Thra attractive Annual now in Its second year 
contains a capital collection of short stories suitable 
for girls from fourteen to twenty 

3/6 Beyond the Dragon Temple. 

By ROBERT HUDSON With 0 Coloured 
Plates 

NELSON'S CHILDREN'S ANNUALS 

3/6 each Cloth 2/6 each Paperboards 
The Jolly Book. 1 his popular Annual 

contains 32 Coloured Plates and numerous Black 
and White Illustrations Suitable for Children 
aged 8 to 11 

The Chummy Book, a junior 

Jolly Book 32 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Black and White Pictures 


3/6 


2/6 


The World’s Romances. New Volume. 

The style of reproduction of thes* books Is that usually associated w th a much higher price Each is 
beautifully printed bound In canvas with picture cover and illustrated with 8 reprodu tlons from drawings 
by a well known artist The stories are simply but vigorously told from the best available sources 


2/6 


Dante and Beatrice. 

By W E SPARKEb 
With 8 Coloured Plates 


Kilhugh and Olwen. 

By ETHEL M WILMOT BUXTON 
With 8 Colouied Plate* 


Complete Catalogue post free on application to 

THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 

39 d 36. Fetaraotter Row. Lon d on. EC. or FarleUe, Edinburgh 

1 
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BdiM by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, PhD., LLD., UttD. ~ 

BBINO THE ^IQHTUNTH VOLUME OF 

A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OP THE WORKS 
OP WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Royal 8 vo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. Price, 1 5a. net. 

This volume was the last work from the pen of the late Dr. Furness, who was known the world 
over as the greatest Shakespearean scholar of our time In the Variorum Edition he left a 
monumental work unrivalled in its particular held The continuance of it is fortunately assured 
under the editorship of Horace Howard Furness, Jr , whose many yean 1 association with his 
lather in the work has well equipped him for the task of editing the remaining plays. 

The value of this edition to lovers and students of Shakespeare, to the teacher and the 
theatnc&l profession, is plainly evident, but it is also a work which should grace the library of 
every editor, every author, and every cultured man or woman on account of its incalculable 
value as a work of reference and a storehouse of stones, plays, references and criticisms which 
any one who desires a thorough knowledge of English literature cannot be without 


The SEVENTEEN VOLUMES of the Variorum Edition which have thus far appeared ares- 


Romeo and Joliet 
He Merchant of Venice 
The Tempest 
Twelfth Night 


Hamlet o mu King Lear Othello 

Antony end Cleopatra Micbetb^J^n^Sjf'Ai Yon like It 
A Midsommer Night’s Dream The Winter’s Tale Much Ada About Nothing 

Love’s Labour Lost Richard The Third Jnlins Caesar 


A ROSE OF OLD QUEBEC 

By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, author of " In Ch&taau Land/* etc Frontispiece by M J Spero, and 
soven illustrations in double-tone iamo Beautifully bound in blue, white and gold 5a. net 
llns charming romance, produced in attractive holiday style, is written in Miss Wharton’s inimitable and entertaining 
manner. She has made use of the historical love affair betwcon Lord Nelson, then a young captain, and a Quebec beauty. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST AND VALUE 

The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 

Betas a Description of Their Sentiments and Folk-Lore, Superstitions, Symbolism. Mysticism. 
Use In Medicine. Protection. Prevention, Religion and Divination. 

On Crystal Gaslna. Birth Stones sad Royal Jewels 

By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, AM, Ph.D , D Sc With numerous plates m colour 
and double-tone 8vo Cloth, decorated in blue and gold, gilt top Boxed, 21s. net 
1 he author, Dr Kunz, is tlio gem expert in one of the largest jewelry houses in the country and 
has wntten numerous books on Precious b tones The object of tins work is to indicate and illustrate 
the various ways m which precious stones have boon used at different times and among different 
peoples, and more especially to explain some of the curious ideas and fancies that liave gathered 
around them It is a remarkable volume containing much of human interest and is replete with 
information of a curious and unusual kind It is a wonderful reference book on the subject of 
superstitions and fancies connected with precious and semi-precious stones 


Handy Book of Curious Information 

By WILLIAM S WALSH. Crown 8vo, Half Morocco, 
gilt top. 12a.6d.net. 

For many yean Mr. Walsh has boon collecting the cunous 
and out of the way information con 4 amod m this volumo 
These facta, stones, and bits of knowledge liave never before 
been presented m this form, and could only bo obtained by 
search through documents, letters and papers not accessible 
to the general reader Like Mr. Walsh's former books, 
"Curiosities of Popular Customs," and "Handy-book of 
Literary Cunosities,” it is an m valuable as well as 
entertaming work of reference. 


FOR LOVERS AND STUDENTS OF THE DRAMA 

THE DRAMA TO-DAY 

By CHARLTON ANDREWS Cloth back, imported 
paper sides, with paper label Uncut edges i2mo. 
cloth 6a. net 

Interest in the drama as a distinct art has never been 
greater than at the present time, and the desire to Btudy it 
seriously and intelligently has never before been so widespread, 
In spite of this fact, however, there exists no compendium of 
the authors and the plays with which the active theatre now 
concoms itself— of the drama to-day, as it is practised, not 
only in England and America, but also upon the Continent 
It is to supply the need of such a manual that the present 
treatise has been wntten 

The author gives in small compass accurate general infor- 
mation as to the leaders of the modem stage and their work, 
and also presents some opinions as to the prospects and 
tendencies of dramatic art. It is an entertaining and valuable 
survey. 


J. B. LIFF1NCOTT COMPANY, 

DURHAM HOUSE. 16. JOHN STREET. ADELPHI. LONDON. 



From Juft Forty Winks (Blackte) 

JUST FORTY WINKS. 

By Hamish Hknpk\ Illustrated by Gertrude M Bradley 
28 (Blackic ) 

Here is a jolly little Christmas book for the child of 
from six to ten, after the fashion of " Alice " Davie Irot 
is shut in the schoolroom for kicking Elsie during the 
Bible lesson After looking out of window and thinking 
how nice it would be to be a cow, and envying the little 
girl and boy who swing on a gate, he falls asleep over his 
arithmetic book Hw dream adventures begin on the 


frontispiece to Down the Snow Stairs Twa Two Wave 

{Blackte). 

steep bank of a lane, when an old squirrel takes up his 
book and reads out queer things m it 

“ Multiplication is vexation, 

Division is as bad . 

Pea soup for tea doth gnxzle me, 

But pudding makes me glad ” 

Then he encounters a Bee, Three Fiddlers (mice). Old 
King Cole, the Gamekeeper in gaiters; becomes caddie 
in waiting to the Queen, and so on , no end of fun. Here 
and there, as in the reference to income-tax, the author 
perhaps goes beyond tbe child The pictures are as good 
os they could be, and a great attraction 



•VNo. NO. Man oriid do, ‘Let 
HKR eo’" 

From Jo Maxwell, Schoolgirl 
{Chambers) 


“‘■i-ADise, ae I wae ohossins thb 
H auL I eaw a most wiiro aho 


From Rosaly’a New School 
[Chambers). 


• Hi WKLU lUKllRaN IVI ON YOU , 1 
eaio THB oaooiB. * kiir UN YOUR 
Nanvs. auo don*t ur mnr may 

<Hrf 


From The 


(CSMmIot).".' vk'W* 







GIRLS FROM KINO’S ROYAL 
lealomdlllw L*T Meaie,0/‘ 

tfa QMtar fatty «l 


Chesterton Girl Grodutea 

6 Coloured Him L T Meade 5/- 
|fa 

t tf (U gruhutM oT 


OIRLS OF ABINOER CLOSE 

• Colqprad Hlu» L T Meade S/6 


ates her life to a a 

has eonumtted to bar 

i Poppy fulfil her talk 


New Boob for Boys ft Girk 
BOY SCOUT IN THE BALKANS 

6 Coloured lllus J Fluemore, 5/- 
ThSMMh a multitude of 
Tam Toms temp into 
pluck of a 


A HERO OF THE MUTINY 

6 Coloured Illm Eacott I yon, 5/- 

A atory of the llotlny m which limit 
0 riU Campon and the mhcf of Lucknow 
am walked In 

ROSALY’S NEW SCHOOL 

4 Coloured lllus Elsie Oxtfltain,J/8 

The story tails how Rarely finds new fronds 
i Into trouble throufh the rretnettons 


JO MAXWELL, SCHOOLGIRL 

4 lUue little C Held 2/6 


PAM, ROBIN, AND STUMPS 

Daintily Illna Gertrude Doughty, 2/6 


CHAMBERS’S 
GIFT BOOKS. 

10/6 net (Per Post, 11/1). 

ADAM BEDE. 

9« GEORGE ELIOT. 


tench and delicacy both of the I 

l the hke of — Ckmlm Dtckmu 



ACM oe 



GORDON BROWNE 


CHAMBEBB'B 
XMAB LIST, 
llhutmtad Id 
OoIobp, will be 
•eat post free 
od ^ gliontion 

CHAMBERS, 
Ltd, 88, Bobo 

Edinburgh, 


tram Adui Dele 



6 /• net (Per Post, 6/S). 

LORNA DOONE. 

9, R. D. 8 LACKMORE. 

.with 13 I 


GORDON BROWNE 

Tlw artist i* in tea element with lair Loraa and boost 
and tl e wild and reekkts folk of Doom id 1 well has ha 
Into line and colour tbur chanctoa as his Imaainal 
for tea ready brush Truly a charming and lovable « 


New Boob b HAY BALDWIN. 
HILDA'S EXPERIENCES 

6 Coloured Illue 

The story is the o 


Hey Baldwin, 5/< 

i of a visit 


depicts la 
■tyb the 


: and the 


MOLL MEREDYTH, MADCAP 

6 Cole ured lllut May Baldwin, S/0 
A story of the Straits Sold 


keeps her parents and ottem oonttenallf In 
test water but manapa to have a latthof pod 


TROUBLESOME T0PSY 

6 Coloured Utah May Baldwia, S/0 


OhlMnn'o Picture 

3/6 ut each (Bar Pott 9111) 
Larder Lodge. B and n Parkar 


Aithomof Frolic Fann 
Coloured Pictures of 


The 


TODofoptendld 
' iy and 


They could not pt enough to oat 

Boater Brown the Fun Maker 

. . . . « F Oatcaalt 

The only book for 1913 oontudM flaw 
illustrations by R F Outcault the originator 
of the inimitable Buster 

i/tf net each (Ptr Put, 1/10) 
Bnnoyklne. Grace (. Oraytoa 

Ittjr Poo . wriune IMi k 


toMuip of 00 ft Ikot the Ittk 
love almost as much as their Thddy 

The Browns. A , 


urillffiir 


introduces The 


♦fife ■♦»«■»■»*»♦■ .»Q«. .> 0 4 ' •+«+♦■» <? 

PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


SOYER’S “KOOKERA” (Regd.) BAGS, Etc. 


MB A 

B 

* c 

n 

3 D per 

21 

D 

B 


D 

II 

F 

G 

u 

3 fS» 

16 x» 
zx B 

ID 

4 D 

n 

if 


The OLIPD for Sealing Bap can bo had aeparetely gin long Dd 

ids M 


Complete Soyer Kookem 


Soyer ■ 


ui n* 


7 - 


Outfat containing If 

Clip Gnd and Trey 4 - each 
Soyer a Paper Bag Cookery \j jirpoat t in 

Tharmomotor, 3/D 


GRIDS. 



_ the hip and ca m baL. .. - 

for a conaiderebk time or experiments t produce aatMactory and safe Gnds sod v 
cfler the Soyer Gnds to the trade None genuine unices they bear Mom 
lacsinub wgxatnre stami <1 00 every Grid The Soyer Crida eas 
during pro ems of cooking end dishing op 


Tray to hold same 
Dd each 

Spi LI 41 SIS fib tfllL TOORDfR 

USE “SOYER” GRIDS AND RUN NO RISK OF FAILURE 

ir ANY DimCOLTY IN OBTTINO SUPPLIES. APPLY DIMECT TO 

JAMES SPICER & SONS, LTD., SOLI 

EC 


BO, Uppr Tkiaai Blrctt 
tl—l Strut, Birmingham 
NarB Msrwk Btraat, Glasgow 


Rederoat Stmt Lond on E C 
Whitworth Btraat Waal Manakaatar 
Walllagtoa Btraat Laada 


Nalaok Btraat Bristol 



JO MAXWELL, 

SCHOOLGIRL. 

By LIZ71K C Rkiu With 

Illustrations by Phrcy Tar 
rant 26 6d (W & K 
Chambers ) 

Thu is a bright story for l ' rom Cou » m Betty - 
girls, with plenty of incident, (Nelson) JJ 

a good moral tone anil a in 

happy ending The young 

heroine comes from Jamaica to an English school for girls, 
and she falls into bad favour with the meanest girl in the 
school Added to this trial poor Jo is a day girl and has 


Moll iit hm teeth. and! 

RIKD TO DI8INTANILI HBREELF % 

From Moll Meredyth, Madcap 

(Chambers), 


to live with an aunt who is 
"* Bacm i* said Betty, *an» very stern So there are many 

* u™ things she has to put up with both 

inward gasp.- in school and out of it* Never- 

theless Jo's frank, honest ways win 
her many friends, and she comes out of her adventures with 
honour All young schoolgirls will revel in the excitement 
of this story and the natural style in which it is told 



From Tracy and her Trio ■Qraob, btandin« behind a laurel From InchfaUen "Vebbib would looni on from an 

( Jarrold) such, had heard every word (Iford, Loch), urrbr window, her fade womcmo t 

9 that Kit mao uttered.- l ’ } with amber and envy.- 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 

BooJcj are the beat presents, and pou can hear of the best books 
bp Writing to Messrs , Methuen for their new Christmas Catalogue , 

Please ask pour bookseller to show pou Messrs, Methuen's books. 


A Oiil for Children. 

THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. 

By G eorget t e Leblanc (Mine. M. Maeter- 
linck) Translates by A. Telxeira de 
Mattos, and Illustrated by A. Rothen- 
eteln. F*cap 4U1 5s net 

A Romantic Story. 

MY LIFE IN SARAWAK* By the 
Ranee ef Sarawak. With 27 Illus- 
trations and a Map Demy 8vo zas. 6d 
net 

How to Aviate. 


AVIATION. 

man. With many Illustrations. 
8 vo. 1 os 6d net 



By Algernon £. Berri- 

~uustrations. Demy 


A Gift for Booklovera, 

THE BOOKLOVER’S LONDON. By a. St. 

John Adcock. With ao Black-and-white Drawings 
by Frederick Adcock. Crown 8vo 6s. 

The Gift 


AewJheHJJbCj^klMjjnj 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 

By Kenneth Grahame* With 8 Illus- 
trations in Colour Wide Crown 8vo. 
7s 6d net 

AGIftfhrOaijdjoLavjra. 

A NATURALIST IN WESTERN 

CHINA. By L H. Wilson. With an 
Introduction by Prof. C. S. Sargent. 
With a Map and xoi Illustrations Two 
Volumes Demy 8vo 30s net 

A G<ft for M^urnepa. 

OUR ETERNITY. By Mauric 

Maeterlinck. Translated by A Tela- 
elr. de Matte.. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece* after G. F. Watte* “Hope " FcapSvo 3s net 
AJjJW^jrtjjjJWsut. 

THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED HENRY 

SU8O By Himaelf. Translated from the ongmal 
German by T* F. Knox. With an Introduction by 
Dean Inge. Crown 8vo 3s 6d net 

of Glfte. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Departmental Ditties. The Seven Seas. 

Each Volume Crown 8vo 6s ; F’cap 8vo , leather, 5a net , Cloth, 4s 

Three Great No vole. 


THE 

THE 

6s. 

THE 


WAY OF AMBITION. By Robert Hichene. Crown 8vo 6s 
REGENT. A Five Towns Story of Adventure in London. 

JUDGMENT HOUSE. By Sir Gilbert Parker. Crown 8vo 6s 


6d 


The Five Natloi 

net 


[6th Edition 

By Arnold Bennett. C town 8vo. 

[4th Edition 
L 14**000 copies sold 


A Sumptuous Gift, 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 

YAM. Translated by Edward Fit*, 
gorald. With a Frontispiece in Colour 
and 75 Ebtistions m Monotone by £. J, 
Sullivan. Crown 410 75s net 

A Gift of Letters. 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT 

LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by 
Sir Sidney Colvin. In Four Volumes 
Each F'cap 8vo. Cloth, 58 , Leather, 5s 
net. 

The Novel ef the Thrill. 



No Nobler Gift. 

THE OPEN ROAD. By e. V. 

Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by C. A. Shepperaon. Crown 4to 
159 net 

Art and Poetry. 

THE BLUE BIRD. A Fairy Play 

in Six Acte* By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by A. Teflxelra de 
Mattoe. With 21 Illustrations in Coli 
by F. Cayley Robinson. Crown 4to 
21s net [ 3 rd Edition 

A Superb Historical Novel- , 


THE LODGER. By Mr.. Belloc Lowndes THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. By 

Cronta 8 vo. 6a. [Awl KAtum Marjorie Bowen. Crown 8vo 6a. 


Charmln£_Glft±. 

TWO POPULAR BOOKS BY E. V. LUCAS. 

LONDON LAVENDER. F'cap gvo j> each LOITERER’S HARVEST. 


E. V. Lncaa*. Gilt, for Wnndww.. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND, [tsih Edition A WANDERER IN PARIS. | nth Edition 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. imh Edition A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. [ 6 th Edition 

Each Volume Illustrated in Colour Crown 8vo 6s 


The Gift for Gel fere. 

HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Vardon. With 48 Illustrations Sixth and Cheaper Edition Crown 8vo 
2i, 5 d not. 

The Gift ef a Great Poet. 

SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid Meynell. 
With a Portrait in Photogravure ('cap 8vo. 5s. net 

Glfte of Comfort and Hope. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Selected and Arranged by Elisabeth Waterhouee. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure Small Pott dvo. is 6d net. Leather, 2s. 6d net. [14th Edition 

DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. By Mary w. Tileeton. Medium x6mo 2s. 6d net. 
Also superior binding 6s 


METHUEN A CO* LTD* 36, Essex Street, S trends lendon, W.C. 


THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 19x3 



THB CHESTERTON GIRL GRADUATES. 

ByL. f.MkAwt. 3*. (W. ft K.Cfaimbacs.) 

Christmas has brought ns another book from the gifted * 
and apparently Inexhaustible pen of Mm. L T. Meades ] 
and it is really hardly necessary to ftrite words of reeofe* 
mendation about it since her name on the cover is all fhg 
recommendation her many girl readers require. "The 1 . 
Chesterton Girl Graduates ” is a fresh, vivacious, whole- 4 
some story, dealing with the college hie of a young Xriffli 
girl, Tara O'Donnell , she has the misfortune to be so 
beautiful and clever that she awakens the fierce jealousy 1 
of a dangerous Russian girl, who, determined to wreak 
vengeance on her for a supposed injury, goes about it in a " 
* meanly malicious way After causing her victim con* 
siderable unhappiness she professes contrition and tries 
to become Tara’s inend Tara has a fine, trusting *•*'**%&> 
ter and cannot believe the girl would betray the faith die 
puts in her, and so is innocently led into a trap, with 
almost fatal results. The college life is vividly, skilfully 


From Peter Pen's ABC 

Ff*0**nd Hodder 
and Stoughton) 


U FOR THB UNDERGROUND ‘HOUSE 

in thb Wood. 

Whenb Wbndv told stories when 

THB NOYS HAD BEEN GOOD. 






J i- rr -w 
-v h*> ^ 



The Coloured Plate 
with Pears 1 
1913. 


_ Urn PmSu by G 
aIm, tat tha peat 
Mp». Pun 


From The Girl's Bui 
of Short 

(Nelson) 

drawn, and the Russian girl's genuine repentance at 
the end is touchingly recorded ; while the beautiful 
heroine secures not only the sympathy and admira- 
tion of her fellow-students, but of the reader too. 
Her misfortunes and triumphs, told m Mrs. Meade's 
happiest vein result in an excellent story, and a 
splendid gift-book for Christmas. 

PETER PAN'S ABC. 

Illustrated m Colour hy Flora White. 3a. fid. 

(Henry Frowde and Hodder ft Stoughton.) 

No Christmas is nowadays complete without dome 
compilation dealing with Peter Pan. What Aim 
was to a past generation, Mr. Bame's great creation 
is to the present one "Peter Pan's A B C" is 
everything it should be— that is to say the rhymes 
are quite good and the coloured illustrations en- 
tirely admirable The picture of Wendy and Peter 
m their tree top house and the illustration to M V lor 
the v essel, the Pirates have got. The House of 
old Hook and his villainous lot," are perhaps the 
best, but a selection of this kind where evezything 
is so good is invidious. By way of preface to the 
"A B C " the story of Peter Pen is given in the 
simplest nursery language, so that a child < 
the great tale and then study his alphabet 





Uniform with 


SHIPS ft WAYS 
OF 

OTHER DAYS 


Al XEIUI CHARBRTON With c 

In dcdgutd c ivfr, drth |Ut and Coloured Irootepiees by 
CkMin Dixom R I Extra royal Iw 16 a net 

Tks Greatest School Story wr Written 

| TOM BROWN*8 SCHOOL DAYS | 

A MW edition with Introduction and Notes u which new _ 
faftmsUnf Ught has been thiown oo the idenUty and person* bum 
of vanotw Uiaiarton who figure in the bouk IUuatiated from 
eontampororv prints anti portraits and with colour plate* 
photograph* aud drawings Square 8vo boxed, 10 a. 6d. net 


A ravtoaf editloa of a grant hook at a aofarata 
prlaa __ 

EDINBURGH REVISITED 


By JAMLS DOST With Drawing* Ivy IIanbltf Fwtcbbiu 
It Is a remarfcablp book We have read Stevens n and 
Chambers and havt in mind Sir Walter Scott an 1 yet we tan 
honestly uy that we know of no book which giv s in so lew 
word* a* fchb so satisfying s complete aud so gia elul a picture 
of hdmbuigh It vm wmt to iindi xxtuid the heart of lulu 
burgh you can read it hero better than in x hundred guide books 
— ' Spectator beta orown Bvo, doth gilt So net 


Aa Anthology of Ynah Varea. 

THE WILD HARP 


tarn IrWl Foetrr Hi KATHARINE TYNAN 

with Decorative Bor lei « >f C^lti Deng 

and i Title page dn^pu d ui 4 toknrs Iv “* 


deugno 1 cloth gilt 7 a Ad u> t 

Presentation Editions of 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


1 


By JOHN KASPriFI D Trap Svo lambskin full gDt 5 >, 
Tcap Svo \elv t | ei si in yapj b wtl Aa net 
[ 1 01 an 1 Mm Ii 

Abo tr Svo cloth edition 3 a Ibd >h t 

A Charming Xaaa Gift Book 

OLD CHINATOWN 

A Hook of pic turps by ARNOLD t.TNTHF With Tbit by 
Will I win 01 Photograph* nf I if in the Chines qunt r f 
S 1 1 1 1 1 vo win h mas entu Iv riesti lyel in tlie gu it 1 least r 
id 1 ) Drill) hv 1 th 7 « (d n t 

[UMBRIA^AS^N^tttESENTj 

Bv MARY I OVETT C AMT RON With *6 Dnwings by C 

r 1 L y u* nil V m Oh li in k 1 I tj _ n 

h gdt Aa. net" 

THE COCKATOO. APahe SdM a**j 

B\ M\X Rfin NHI R< Hlubtiate I Ctoan Bvi Aa 
* A til thit teiy heiltliy schoolboy will detoui with delight 
—Libr ary H rU 

A II i)UU INS Well known Anthologies 

LYBIOB FROM ELIZABETHAN BORO BOOKS 

' AND 

LYRICS FBOM ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS 

Yapp bather If x I 2s Ad net cbth la net ea I 

THh" GLORY THAT WAS GREBOE iJfD THE 
GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME. 

11 \ I C biOUAKT MAII ith these I ooks in whi h the aul 
has made the dry bones ot hist >rv live in an enthralling mam 
are profusely illustrated in colour photogravure half tone s 
has Clith gilt i atis nyal 8v JO* oat each 

COLOR BIRR A FanUaj and otto Yirm 

Bv RbOlNALD ARKTLl With Iflintntloai by Fkxoxairic 
Caaian la. net 

1 It potvsses lust thit delicate venae of tha borderland between 
lean and laughter which many poets strive to capture and very 


KLPHI 8IDGWIOK A JACKSON 


WASHBOURNE8 
LATE8T BOOKS. 


Tha CathoHe Dkry for 1914 . Edited by a Pnest 40099 
Art boon, ti not Leather, gilt, as not 
The Westminster Hymnal. lbs only collection authorised 
by the Hierarchy of England and Wales Edited by 
Richard R Terry, Mu&D Cloth, 31 6d net 
leathor, gilt, 6s net Complete Words, ad net 
Cloth, qd and 6d Leather, is 
The “ Somme Theologiee M of St. Thomea ^*1— In 
English. Literally Inundated by the Fathers of the 
English Dominican 1 Province Part 1 in 3 vols and Part 3 
•Vow z and a Now ready Svo, cloth As net each 
A prospectus of the whole woth will hi sent on application 

ind Reduced to its Fonda- 

Crown gvo 5s net 
The Seventh Wave and other Sonl-Storiaa. By ( onstancb 

E Bishop 6d net 

Saints and Faativala. A Cycle of tlie Year for Young 
People By Mot lie r Mary Saioml Illustrated by 
Gabriel Pippet 3b 6d net 

Jesus Christ, Pnaat and Victim. By Pfrl Giraitd 5s net 
On Prayer Ind tha Contemplative Life. By Sr Iiiomas 

Aquinas 4s od net 

The Blessed Sacrament Book. By Fr Lasance 1,100 pp 
Cloth, jb not T either 7s 6d net 
Short Sermons on tha Saints. By I r H’ckby, O b B 3s 6d 
Tha Raman Carlo as it now Ernsts. By Rev M Mari in, 

bj 6s net 

Tha Catholie Student's M Aids" 9 to the Old Teati 

Very Rev 11 Popi ,OP 520 pp , with Map** 

God or Chaos. By Krv Kortrt Kanl, SJ 
1 he Sermon of the sra, etc 5s net 
Tolerance. Hy hex \ \ j rmllrmh, SJ 
] aws ind \clniim tiativc bucncc 5s m t 
Chnst ian Sootal Reform. Bishop von hi till* R b Pro- 
trtniine 3s net 

Dally Redactions for Christians. By \ery Rev C Cox, 
O M I , Ulnunistiator \pobtolic of tlie Iransvaal a vols 
xob 6d net 

The Way of the Heart. I etterj of Direction by Mgr 
DHuibi I lit c cl by Mgr Baudrillart 5s not 
Mystical Contemplation. By P Are I amballe, Ludist 
3b 6d net 

The Chief Sufferings of Life and their Remedies. By the 

Abbe Duhai t 3s Od not 

The Orchard Floor. With a preface by Michael Field 
Suggestive Messages for 1 very Day in the year from 
the words ot a great Catholic pieicher 2s 6d net 
Spiritual Progress. 1 1 Rom I ukfwakmnlss to Fervour 
2 Trom 1 1 hvoi k 10 pj-RtbcriON 2s 6(1 net each 
The Unbeliever 1 A Romance of Lourdes. By a Non- 
Caihofk With ught illustrations 35 6d 
The Love Story of Gaynor Daee. By Rirki Br ami ton 5s 
THE AROELUB SERIES OF DAINTY BOOKS. Ait linen, gilt, 
with ingrained sides Iwelve vols now ready is 3d 
ml each , leather, gilt, 2s 6d net each 


uarat. By 
39 6d net 
Author of 

Doctor of 


FATHER GARROLITS BOOKS. 


The 


Brotherhood and 


of Us Store. Illus- 


trated 38 

A Fourth Form Boy. Illustrated 5s t heap Ldition, 2* 6d 
The Boys of St. Bette. Illustrated 2s 
Tha Man"e Hande and other Stories. Six coloured lllus 
trations 2s net 

THE 8T NICHOLAS SERIES OF 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. * 

16 vols Six coloured illustrations in each vol se net per vol 

THE “SAINTS” SERIES , 

Scarlet Art \ ellum Gilt lettered, gold top, as 6d net each. 
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From Helmet sad Cowl Saint Giovanni Guaberto 

{Wells Gardner) and ths Murderer 

ROSALVS NEW SCHOOL. 

By Elsie Jeankttf Oxen ham With 4 Coloured Illus- 
trations by T J. Ovkknell *|s Gd. (W & R Chambers ) 

A rattling, animated story of life on the Yorkshire moors, 
with a Manor, and a secret, and lots of things girl readers 
will enjoy Perhaps one may regret the amount of slang, 
quite harmless slang, m the dialogue , but it cannot be 
said that it is not true to life. The fact is, perhaps, that 
ft does not look so well in cold pnnt as it sounds on the lips 
of breezy, healthy school-girls 



rom Helmet and Cowl Thb Avbnub of thb Enoountbr, 

{Wells Gardner ). ® AN Miniato. 

THE GOLDEN DOG. 

By Clara Louisk Burniijm With 4 Illustrations in 

Colour by Frank A vblinb. rs 6d net. (Gay & Hancock.) 

Gabriel was a little boy whose father cared only for 
money and whose brothers spent most of their time in 
quarrelling Besides, his stepmother was “ a sorry 
woman " And so Gabriel had only the wild things m the 
woods for his companions , and one day found the Golden 
Dog which was to altei; all his life It was only an ugly 
little brown dog when he saw it first, and hailed it as a 
friend, and it was only when its glonous golden colour 
began to show that Gabriel realised that it was an animal of 
no ordinary kind The story develops as soon as Gabriel's 
father turns his son away from home because he is too stupid 
to earn money, and with Topaz, the golden dog, and a little 
brown book — the Hook of Life— as hia companions, the boy 
journeys to the city tofind the ownerof the Golden Dog Such 
is the begnmng of the fresh and original little allegory that 
Miss Burnham has written — a story delicately conceived and 
effectively told As an inexpensive gift book for the more 
thoughtful child it stands almost without rival this year 




Jim Crow's Trip to Fairyland 
{Skefjington). 


‘OOMB AUONfl, FRBTTY 
1 BHB RAID,” 


From The Little Duke 

{Belt). 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Oxford Historical and Literary 
Studies 

loaned under the direction of C H FIRTH and WALTER 
RALEIGH 

I. Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds aad 
their Representation In Contemporary 
Literature 

By FRANK AYDELOl IF 7s. 66 . net 

IL Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565 

By C G BAYNE 8s. 6d. not 

111. The Souse of Lords In the Reign of 
William 111. 

By A S 1 UKHERV 1 LLE 8s. 6d. nut 

English Historical Literature in 
the Fifteenth Century 

BY C L KINGS* OltD 8vo, 15. net 

Genesis of Lancaster, or the 
Three Reigns of Edward II., Edward 
III., and Richard II.. 1307-1399. 

By Sir JAMES 11 RAMSAY, of BamlT \N ith Maps and 
Illustrations 2 vols 8vo f 30 s. net 

With the abate volumv the SCUM AKS HtSIOR\ Oh ENGLAND is 
now compute hull fu< oh apfihciition. 

The Rise and Fall of the High 
Commission 

By BOLAND G USIU.K 8\o 15*. net i 

The King’s Council in England 
during the Middle Ages 

By J F BALDW'IN 8vo 18a. net 

Essays in Legal History 

Head before the International Congress of Historical 
Studies held in lanulnn m i«ua Edited by Paul Vino- 
(.KADOit Rov.il Hvo, 21s. n(t 

England’s Parnassus 

C ompilud by ROHI K 1 Af 1 O J , tOoo Edited by C iiaki i s 
t kavvi OKI) Crown Hvo, 7s. 6d. net, on Oxford India 
Paper, 10s. 6d. net 

The Oxford Book of Spanish 

B\ J MT/MAURICI -1\1‘LL\ 7s. net , on Oxfonl 

India pajur, 9s. net Uniform with the " Oxfonl Hooks " 
of English, hremh, l.cinian, and Italian \ ersc ) 

Life of Miguel de Cervantes 

By | FI l/M\Ultl( I KIIIY With u (-ollotjjH- 
Kepnidiiction of the ncwlv -disc o\i ml Portrait thought to 
be of t erv antes Hvo, 7s. 6d. m t 

Collected Papers of Henry Sweet 

Arran Rrd by H C \\ YLD 8vo, 18 .. net • 

| Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558 

| By J \ WUUAMSOK With if Ifetcs 8\o, 14.. net 

A Companion to Classical Texts j 

By 1 - W 11 A 1 .L. With 7 l’Utcs 8\o, 9*. 6d. net 1 

| The Archaeology of the Anglo- 
Saxon Settlements 

By Ji 1 BI-EDS With M I’latcs .uni 14 Illustrations 
m (he Text Hvo, 5s. net 

A History of Chess 

By H J K MURRAY With ibo Illustrations Royal 
Hvo, doth, 36s. net , morocco back, 42s. not 

The Primitive Church and 
Reunion. 

By Dr W SANDAY Leather back, 8vo, 4., 6d. net 

The Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria 

Being the Bampton Lectures of the > oar 1H86 Bv the 
late CIIAKI.ES BIGG Reprinted with homo Additions | 
and Carvectums by F E BKLGH 1 MAN, and with new I 
Indexes Hvo, 10s. 6d. net ) 


THE OXFORD POETS • 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each , on Oxford India 
paper, from 5s. • and m superior bindings Each Volume 
contains a Photogravure Portrait 

NEW VOI UMliS 

The Poetical Works of William 
Blake 

Including " lhe brunch Revolution," and The Minor 
Prophetic Hooks, with Selections from “ 1 hi Four Zoos,” 

“ Milton," and “ Jinmbm,” with 15 facsimile title pages 
Edited after the original manuscript, engraved, and printed 
texts, with Introduction, Appendix and Glossary of Blake's 
Mythological Nomenclature, by John Sampson 

A Century of Parody and Imitation 

I'd tied by W Jkkkolu and K M Leonard Being 
Parodies of upwards of eight} \11lhors, toginning with 
" Rejected Addresses " published in i8u Chronologically 
arranged Mith Notes and Indexes 

THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS 

la. 6d. ih t, and 2a, pir volume*, ami In \anoiu aupivior bindings. 

NIW \OIDMLS 

Kingsley's Heroes: Greek Fairy 
Tales for my Children 

With Coloured Illustrations 

Kingsley's Poems (1848-70) 
Macaulay’s Essays 

2 Vols (one of Historical ami one of Literary Essays) 

William Morris’s Prose and 
Poetry (1856-70) 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems 
and Translations, etc. (1850-70) 

A Century of Parody •"<£?+!***** 
THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 

Cloth boards, extra, gilt back, la. net , sultan-reel leather, 
limp, gdl top, la. 6d. net lambskin, limp, gilt top, 

2 m net, and in other bindings 

V Pocket Edition, each with a Portrait, printed on thin 
paper, limp cloth, gilt liack, and top, la. net , sultan-red 
leather, limp, gilt top, la. 6d. net 
MW \OlUMKS 

William Morris's Defence of 
Guenevere, Life and Death 
of Jason, and other Poems 
Christina Rossetti’s Goblin 
Market, The Prince’s Progress, 
and other Poems 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems, 
Translations, etc. 

Whittier’s Selected Poems 
Wordsworth’s Selected Poems 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Round the Sofa 

With IntroduLtion by C Shorter 

The Lord of the Harvest 

By M Bl rH \M-EDWAK I >S With Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison * 

Selected English Letters 
(XV XIX. Centuries) 

hditod by M Dikkitt and H Wraug 

Selected English Speeches, from 
Burke to Gladstone 

Edited by Edgar R Jonfn, M P 

All the Volumes of Poetry in the W ORLD’S CLASSICS ess now 
Is* obtained in (he 

OXFORD POCKET POETS 

In special bindings cloth, la. net per volume , leather, 
from 2a. net 

An Introduction to English 
Church Architecture 

By FRANCIS BOND With 1,400 Illustrations Two C< 
Vols 4to, 82 2a. net (“ C hutch 4 rt tn L upland " Strut ) 9 


London t HUMPHREY MILFORD, 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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From Sultan Tun “Jim gathered speed 

Empire Builder and toon the jump 11 

(Henry Frowde and 
Hodder &» Stoughton) 

SULTAN JIM 
EMPIRE BUILDER 

By Hfkhiki 1 rang (Frt .ilc anil 

Hoclder & Sto on ) 


HERBERT STRANG'S ANNUAL. 

Illustrated In Colour and Black and White. 6s. 

(Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton ) 

Christmas, with its wealth” of good things, has 
brought again Mr Herbert Strang's very welcome 
annual, ami this year, again, it is a veritable treasure 
trove of such stones and articles as bring delight to 
a boy's heart In its profusely-illustrated pages there 
is something for every kind of young nadc r , it is hoi d 
to believe that a boy exists who could not find some- 
thing to please him between its covers There is a fine 
school mystery story, by Harold Avery, with pictures 
by IT M Brock , an article by J. Saxon Mills, which 
tells all there is to be told about the Panama Canal, 
with photographs and a map , and a thrilling, vividly 
imagined Maori tale by Tom Devan 11 Launch- 
ing a Liner," written and illustatcd by Frank H. 
Mason, R.B A , cannot fail to interest, while R.y 
Paget's " A Landsman's Night on a Destroyer/* illus- 
trated by C ceil King, and " The Penis of the Air," by 
(■raliamc- White and Harry Harper, arc full of just the 
information on those glamorous subjects that boys 
will relish immensely It is impossible to give any 
adequate idea of the contents of this luxurious volume. 
The articles are written by men who are sure of their 
subjects , the stones of adventure by those who know 
how to wnte an exciting story, and arc thoroughly 
familiar with the kind of thing a boy wants With 
these, mid with many able and clever artists who 
have enlivened the pages with numerous black-and- 
white drawings, and provided excellent colour plates, 
th< \olumc maintains its high standard of previous 
years. 



Father Christinas bring, many good things in Bp ■' fSrl, *, ’ " ‘mffA ‘ 

his train, but it is doubtful A he brings any- |y|, «* ' , ' ‘I ’ 

thing l letter in its own way than a new story Sg/ ‘ • T’,*'/ 1 ' \ ; ,, 

by Mr Herbert Strang The multitude of his B,;' ‘ *' ,iL|, , ' . 

youthful readers are hkclv to find their most HLl 

insatiable thirst foi adventure satisfied by this <’• ; ' t }/ *' t 

new volume Jim Sallxnin, the clashing young If I, * ' V,*’ * 1 

heio, who finds the I nncrsity very tame and |j| ^ ’• * . , ' * . <> t » 

goes in quest of gold into the middle of Africa, B;',, ' * ! t ‘ 

will win his way at once into the he.irt of every ‘ ’ ' ,!' , *' * 1 '« !* ' * .V ' , 

true British boy , and very few of Mr Strang’s 

readers, it is safe to say, will close the book until 

they have followed Jim 'scarcer to its triumphant gft , * ' ; ,T "• /’ .• 

consummation, when, after many tough fights B * / '< ■ ’* * * *‘ <;.*'• •' ;* >/ 

with cannibals, he at length, like some modem B,/ * | 1 ^ 

Moses, leads a downtrodden and peculiar tribe §4“ <V> ‘ "WlfSj . 

out of the wilderness of danger into a promised Wjf \ v . ‘ ' ' ; •/ ’ *** 

land of protection beneath the British flag Mr S,; : 

Herbert Strang has an enviable capacity for j||5 V, •- /V m ‘ j 

writing thrilling stones, full of clean, healthy I ‘ *v : ^ 

adventure, and true to the best traditions of BBBMMMMHBMMBM BBBMHBMIHHHMlBHi 

Hi oame upon Stauksv mniiuim in 

THB LOW GRABS, WITH THB MUBBLB 
OP HIB MAUBKR PISTOL PRESS** M» 
TWBBNTHB BVBS OP THB DUTOHHMIP 

(Dnm by Cyns Grata.) 


British sportsmanship and patnotism , and it is From Herbert strong's Annual 
to be hoped that it will lie a long time yet ( Henry Frowde and Hodder 

before Christmas fails to bring with it lus wcl- an * Stoughton). 

come addition to the boy's library 
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. . __ „ Voronttai 

By CABMNA& UnWMAJf 

Ooldan Alphabet of 


Br Pont 

tty F W H Mvm 

The (>ha* god Croat 

By Hn. Iliiaanf Hanm 

t b?*™. 5 sk. 


Bishop Aodrowoo* 

F rival# Devotion# 

HRAET AHD I.IFH B 00 KI.BT 8 
Ptap. Mt.k paper -M mU CluUi, 
li. net Leather. Bn. neb 

PraotlM of mo ] 

By Hr Uwumci. 

IfeSr&T* BuIbb of 


BeUgioa in Common Lifts 

THE LITTLE FUVtB OF 8T. FRAH0I3 OF fl £E£r*£““ D ‘ 


uUtoftnyar” t4no,4ifl pm*^ SytrlftafliHr Love 

fnAIn neper MabmOiIbN mU Vclvto calf, baud, Touam by Don* Qnnnw 

Bt. 0 TO life with God 

TWO BBAOYirUL OIR BOOKS. Btehep Anuin Bnoou, D D 

NOBLE THOUGHTS mi DAILY LIVING I«®m «* *f 

gopon b«vb 1 Lfft 

Jlnon Hukuju. 

i of the Bainta 
lop FaaaLov 

Chr Btlafi KybUoiuh 

i C. fluniuHT 


THOUGHTS WORTH THIHKMR w _ , 

■ vasar ssgBa aiaEWg'tf 

wroln. Be. Velvet emit Mi. 00. neb (Jhr BtUfl 1 

“PERFECT LITTLE HUB.” 

THE RUBER WINDOWS 

JSSAsax VLS&ASszr- ~ ^ussiZOBr ffw 

Tim UiiHor iir Uiimh uyi “1 wu very inwh «Lniek ow „. ^ 

with * benuUtid Amt In n bonk ralfeil The liiiMen Bhort Metnoa Of PriJOT 
Window*.’ J ebanM IIM tn leave thin a, my lart picture in Madaiua ^ Tu " 

Faber § Ajami 


The Mystery of Pain 

tty Jama ITimtoit 


SrS51TS?U!r CATALOGUE. £ .rat 


Londei : H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E C. 


RIDER’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MARRIAGE. 

Marriage Rites, Cottons, aad Folklore m moay Coontries 
oad all Agee. 

Bv EL 111 L UK LIN Crown S\o 3fi« pp Until gilt. 3*. bd tut 
A sketch <>f the Evolution nf Marriagi Kites mil Ur-1 nos truin thr r-arlli^t 
days to tin. present time* A mnat outrrUiiuug volt inn on 4 subjrrt ot uumrtal 
Interest 

i HOOK OF GUOS J S rOMhb 

ANIMAL GHOSTS. 

Bv ELLIOTT O’IXINNI LL. Author M “ llvuays ol l.li Mllilil," eto. 
Crown ttvu. 300 (i(i Cloth gilt 3a. fid net 
Part 1 — Doiuutu. Animals anii the Unknown 

Pan r 11 — Wild Animals and iiik Unknou n I'ant 111 — Bin i>s and the 
Unknown 

rtu&Volumc contain* sonic of the most iriibukabk- Glint! Stones l-vl r 1 wonted 

THE GROWTH OF A SOUL. 

Bv AUGUST SmUNnnFIK.. Author of "I hr Inlono,' •• ft. Sou nf a 
Servant." etc. Trauslatid by Claud Fikld Crown Rvo Until 3*. fid 
One of tho meut vivid and uithrnlllng books of 1 (ronhsuou^ '■ from 
of thin famous Swedish genius 


etc. 


the pen of 

THE VAMPIRE. Aft Oeealt Romance 

Bv REC 1 NAID If ODDER, Author of “4 Soldier of Fortune, 
Grown Hvo, cloth An 
"The story to roally exciting '* — 7 he limes 

THE SECRET DOCTRINE IN ISRAEL. 

A Study al tt* Zohar and It. CoonrctfoM. Br ARTHUK EDWARD 
WAITS, lied. Bvoyaboul 330 pp , with Four Hates. Cloth gilt, 10s 6d net 

KABALA OF NUMBERS -Pmrt II. 

Bv ■■ SBPHARIAL." Crown Ivo, cloth, u. 6d lift 
A practical shady and application of the princijih of KabalMiu to the 
probkmi of dally Jlfe. 

THE OCCULT ARTS. 

An oxamiuatlon of the claim* nude for the existence aud practice of super- 
normal powers, and an attempted justification to some of them by the 
eoneluslous of the research** of modem sdctiee Bv • W FRtNGS 
Crown Bvo, a 36 pp , cloth gUt, as. fid net. 

POPULAR PHRENOLOGY. 

Bv J MIUJ 3 TT SEVERN Crown 8vo, doth, m not, UUntnilud. 

CARD-READING. 

ftnottanl Methods of Divination by Canto, clearly explained by MINETTA 
Crown Bvo, doth, is. net, with Four Plates and Diagram*. 

RMftp'a Oesult and Maw Ttiftuftht Oatalegus will bft want 
Boat Fran to a ny addrtts. 

B.C 
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New Editions of SAMUEL BUTLER 



THE FAIR HAVEN 

Fraft£ >l $ r VTffis bI! wieiiB! 
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bIMmmmm 

THE NOTE BOOKS OF 
SAMUEL BUTLER 

gjb n*t Jd tepudfl*. WithPortimlb 

< Yaa.tiwraia nu doubt af lb 

‘ALPS AND 
SANCTUARIES’ 

Nahook to bur a hook to ahnokto ami 
brood ovar tftwmr 

By IIMUIL BUVLBft. ftS.Mb 
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THE LITTLE WICKET GATE. m * moth, op idbab m 

By ALOBftHON PBTWORTH Cloth. gUL top, Da. 
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ON THE TRUTH OF DECORATIVE ART 
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and ef the 
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THE WELL BY THE WAY. a b^m^T^ 

By BLIBABBTH OIBBOB 400 hrautlful thwihti Vullutn vnnwit with 
grwti nw pwin. Bd neb 

THE BROOM FAIRIES. - -ye b.uh77. h * 
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THE LIFE OF 

FRANCIS 

THOMPSON 

BY EVERARD MEYNELL 

With 7 Portraits tn Pkotogi avurt and 5 other 
illustrations Demy Hvo Buckram gilt 151 net 


FROM THE FIRST REVIEWS 

M This intensely fascinating book/’ Pall Mall 
Gazette “The supreme interest of this bio- 
graphy/’ Daily Telegraph “ We close the book 
with a feeling that is half reluctance and all 
gratitude,” Observer u Perfect in its sympathy, 
perfect m its understanding, perfect in its 
selection,” Daily Express “Rich m details 
which help towards our realization of the man,” 
Evening Standard 

Second Impression 

BURNS AND OATES 

Publishers of The Workt of F. Thompson , 
Three Volumes, price 61- net each volume 

M 28 ORCHARD STREET, W 

&BB 
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and broad realism dors the author line m the school 
atmosphere and the schoolboy types The keen joys 
and rivalries of " footer** and cricket, and the annual 
sports, are set down here tn glowing terms, and he 
must be a strangelv-built young* person whose blood 
does not run the quicker for following the fortunes 
of 'Jarport, in the field of sport A boy with a 
mystery about him is pretty certain to be an un- 
popular boy, and Markham lias the misfortune to be 
regarded as “ mysterious " by his follows^ A finer 
sportsman and one that Tarport can ill afford to spare, 4 
MaAham nevertheless declines to play reguittiy for, 1 
the school and gives no adequate reason for 
queut conspicuous absence Markham’* motnir iisV 
forced to keep a boarding-house owing to straitened^' 
circumstances, and further elements of mystery atitfc * 
entertainment are afforded by the stiange boarders in 
her establishment. who include among their number a . 
member of the Set ret Service and the proprietor of a 
picture theatre 1 he sequel involves the arrest of a L 
foreign spy, and is nude all the more thrilling by the 
tunnulling operations of the amusing family that live 
nex i door to Mark ha n> flic author writes as usual 

with a thorough until rstandmg of boys and their wills 
and ways It is easy to make a lioy homesick, but 
here is a writer with the rare gift of making him feci 
" s« hool-sick ” Who, lor example can feel otherwise 
when lie reads of the summer term ** full of sunshine, 
the joy of life m the open, playing i ru kel or watching 
it, ot spnwling m the long lush grass with books 
Why are buys sometimes in such a hurry to be men ? 
l'or they will be men such a long lime, boys only for 
a htlli ’ 


From The Mystery of Markham 

(n/ t ,fk) 


• WEVE GOT A SCHEME. COMC 
OUT HERB AMD WE'LL TELL 
YOU ABOUT IT — 


MOLL MEREDYTH, MADCAP. 

Jty Mvv Baidu in Otl not (\\ & j< 

CliaiuhiT-* ) 

Moll Meiedvth, a misi luevous, vivacious sihool- 
girl, is suddenly transplanted from her piaieful 
hnglisli school to her father s bungalow on a rubber 
plantation in Malaya In that strange country, 
surrounded 1»\ a jungle, and with onlv a handful of 
white people in reach, Moll Ills pit nt\ of si ope for 
her naughtv pi auks, ami Miss Mav Ualdwm has 
made her many aclvuiltiies the sublet l of ,i \u\ 
interesting slot v for guls Where Moll is it js in 
evitable that much lit and exuteme nt should be also, 
and she brings fresh life and um casing merriment 
to th.it isolated toinei of the world which knows lu • 
presence for a lmcf half year Her fatliei s young 
assistants on the plantation fall under her spell m 
spite of the trouble and anxiety she is constantly 
causing them , and to one of them, at least, she i«* 
like a breath of fresh air m that heavy, sultrv 
climate, that is usually sue h a foe to energy and la; 
spirits With a very full knowledge of the country 
slio lias chosen as a back-ground for Moll’s happy- 
go-luck v experiences, the author lus sutc skill in 
characterisation and m t rcaling atmosphere , and to 
read “ Moll Meredyth, Madcap," is to lake a tnp tn 
the far east and to lie initiated into many of the 
strange manners ami c ustoms existing there, .is well 
a9 to be entertained b\ the amusing doings and say- 
ings of its lovable young heroine 

THE MYSTERY OF MARKHAM. 

By R S Wahri n Him i y, (>d { \ & C Black ) 

The scene of this captivating school tale is called 
Tarport College, but eveiy boy who is lucky enough 
to read the Iniok vv.11 soon find himself substituting 
his own coM*ge for Tarrorl , with sue. h faithful cunning 



From Schoolboy Grit 
Wtshet). 


"Something fagged 
THE BOVB HAND TO 
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Gun Dogs 

By FRANK TOWNENI) BARTON, M.K CVS, Author of “Terriers Tlielr Points and Management" With 
46 Illustrations from Photographs Crown Hvo, 6fl. net. 

Imaluahle to all who un in t erc-.lt d in tin branch of rural {laslimc As far as can lie ascertained, it is the only work 
winch is exclusixclv devoted to dogs expressly used and bred for work in connexion with the gun 

Engineering as a Profession 

My A PM FLF.MINO, MIKE, anil R W BAILEY. Wh Sc Crown 8v», 288 iMi>e*. 2a. 00. net 
Tha Ttines nayis - u (.i\es a general outline of the held of engineering aeti\it>, and sets forth the pre out facilities for 
obtaining satisfactory training and employment, with conditions of mlrj to the leading engineering institutions " 

Home Exercise and Health: 

Flv* Minuter Oars to the Nerves 

The Rational System of Exercising for Health rather than mere Strength By PERCIVAL Q MASTERS, B A Cantab. 
With 32 Illustrations Crown 8vo, 2l. 61. net [2nd kdition 

A System of Fxcrcises devised to promote health, and not muscle development only It particularly aims at building up 
the nervous system 

Looms of Silence 

By ADELb WARREN A Volume of Verse Royal 16mo, 2s. 64. net. 


Airs of the Harp 

By JOHN OEOFFREY HOLLINS 


A Volume of Verse Royal IBmo, 2a. 84. net. 


FICTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE ON SMOKY RIVER (3rd Impretslon) 

THE ELUSIVE WIFE 

THE VAUOEVILLIANS 

A VICTIM OF CIRCUM8TANCE 

A SOCIAL INNOCENT 

LOTS WIFE 

THE EURASIAN 

THE PARAMOUNT SHOP 

YOUNG EVE AND OLD ADAM 

GREEN GIRL 

SOWING CLOVER 


THEODORE QOODRIDGE ROBERTS 
R PENLEY 
ANONYMOUS 

CHARLES LOWENTHAL ("Lew Lathsn ) 
RICHARD BT JOHN COLTHURST 
A M JUDD 
HENRY BRUCE 
H MAXWELL 
TOM GALLON 
Mrs HENRY TIPPETT 
QEORGE WOUIL 


THE WISDOM OF THE FOOL 
-ETELKA 

A HANDFUL OF DAYS 
A FORTUNE AT 8TAKE (2nd Impression) 
LOVE'S 8ENTINEL 
AN OFFICER AND A— 

MAZE OF SCILLY 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 19-14, Montis 


MS: 


By ■■ CORONET " 
STANLEY FORD 
HAL D'ARCY 
NAT QOULD 
FLORENCE WARDEN 
E D HENDERSON 
E J TIDDY 
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CHRISTMAS 19x3 

INCHFALLEN. 


By E Kvi rktt-Gkiikm 2h 6d (Ward, Iiock ) 


The story of a young step-mother who has to fight and 
wm through all tlu- old prejudices built up against step- 
mothers — this is the substance of Miss Kverett-Grcen’s 
new book, “ lnclifallen ” Inch (alien is the name of a 
beautiful old mansion 14 with one very large central hall 
and two great wings flanking it 011 either side, so that it 
can be made into a double house quite easily, for each 
separate wing has rooms enough for a tom for table and 
commodious dwelling M It is to this house that Christajxd 
Farquhar goes as a bride Her husband is a widow t r with 
three children His first wife's aunts— the two elderly 
Misses Murciuson have taken the childicn under tlieir 
care and are residing m one of the wings at Imlifalltm 
Clinstabel is a loving, motherly little soul and when she 
arrives she is longing to makt friends wilh the children 
and their aunts But the latter are incensed at Reginald 
Farquliar's second marriage, and the children arc hostile 
and prejudiced against step-mothers " No I won't 
kiss you," says one of the little girls defiantly “ I know 
all about step-inothers, thank you We don’t want any 
at lnchfallon. You tan keep to your house, and w r e'll 
keep to ours 1 " And so iiuhfallcu becomes a divided 
house, the aunts and the children occupying one wing, 
and their father and the poor little step-mother the other 
wing. The father blames the aunts for the ill-feeling, 
although he is quite as much to blame himself Then 
Chnstalxsl goes qutctly to work, just because she loves him 
and loves all children f and how she wins through all the 
bitter prejudice slowly but surely, makes an interesting 
and charming story Miss K\ erett-Grcen lias writtc 1 
many capital stones for girls, bat non* perhips quit 
so poignant and tenderly human <is this ll will confirm 
her m the pi ice she 1 olds as one of the first of living 
novelists for youngei readers To anyone seeking a 
story to give to a young girl of fourteen to eighteen 
we emphatically recommend f< Inchfalleu ” 



Fro nil piece to The Bounty Boy 

{Holden (&- Uardmgham) m 



AN UPHILL 
GAME. 

By Harry Huntini.ix (Wame St Co.) 

Hooks for bovs may lie divided into two categories — 
those that the bo\s like, and those that the parents, in 
their superior wisdom, would sooner the boys liked. 
Under flic latter heading may be included, I think, 
nearly all those works of lofty moral tone and doubtful 
history which have cast a depressing shadow on so 
many boys' Christmases Jt was as a protest against 
this class that Mr Chesterton, 1 believe, always ready 
to strike a blow for the claims of the romantic imagina- 
tion, put forward a defence of the penny dreadful 
with its jolly collection of scalpmgs, murders and sudden 
deaths There is, however, a medium between this 
class of literature and the improving gift book, and this 
medium is happily struck by Mr Harry Huntingdon 
in " An Uphill Game," which is as good and healthy a 
public-school story os was ever written. The book 
belongs to a tradition established by one of the most 
famous of all school stones “ The Fifth Form at St. 
Dominic's," published originally in the Boy* Own Paper 
and issued m book form for the first time a few yean 
ago. II 1 have any quarrel with the author it is be- 
cause lie makes one of his characters say, " He's been 
reading ’ The Fifth Form at St Dominic’s/ or some 
of those old back numbers. They're sot half bad m 
their way, but they're not up to date/* This seems 
almost to smack of ingratitude, for the note of all 
successful school romances was given in that justly 
celebrated story and its successor <f The Willoughby 
Captains." Apart from this I can conceive of no better 
book as a present to a boy than " An Uphill Game/ 9 
It strikes just the right note, and is admirably con^ 
structed and w rit t en . 
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MAUNSELS’ LIST 


•from 


By tin Blfht Bn. O. H. I. WALPOM, D.D. 


THE SHRINE and THE PRESENCE. 

WON' MKADY. *»■ «d. »«t. 

LIFE'S CHANCE, a ml ■* 

AtfmplMlM9tVtrlutyBiilup»Vfolt,ln»9HtpplteMm. 

the oipt* book or the season. 

by Urn BISHOP OF BMNHI'RGH 


Hpples of (Bolfc. 

A COMMONPLACE BOOK OF SFLRCTRn R1 ADINOS. 

Intended to Suggest Thoughts, Lay Foundations, and UiiUd up Character. By 
ths Rev.% II IKKVLLVAN, M A With Introduction b> the Very »ev H. C. 
BasBiMO, DO, Dun of Norwich Cloth, to M, net 

LOVE'S LONG CAMPAIGN. t 

B* m. Rev CAIPBFU. M MOO I>% ■ M A Cloth, (a net 
FOR A CHRISTMAS OR IJ1RTHTIAY PRkSBOT 

THE HOLY LAND of the HINDUS. 

* Bv ROBERT 1 1 F LACEY .. 

"Of faadr* iting Intnvsl and tkllghiful candour ' — Evangehcni CmMMi 
“ Admiral. K tilted to la a gift book ' - Hapttst 7 twn 

Attractively Illustrahil Cloth, 8s. ML mt 
SVrds for Cslmtngtu ( iofi of Ntue Jiook*, unt /Hist free 
ROBERT SCOTT, Publisher, PATERNOSTER ROW^jtX. 


Thn hhR Work. by ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. D.D. 

SPIRITUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

JUST PUBLISHED ’’ **" 

THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Royal i Amo. Bound In artlstk boards, silk ntdstcr, with gill and 
colour design, and an Illustration of the Ilol\ Fumllv 1 *rlntc il In sepia 
_ " net A most artijitabk and acwm ibk gift 


ULSTER FOLKLORE. 

By ELIZABETH ANORTRS, FHAJ Willi 12 IlliiKlr illuin and 
Plana Cloth, to not 

" a very suggestive and valuable volume Pmtly f tlegrapk 

A VISIT TO VENICE, snd Other Skstohss. 

Bv WILLIAM WUODHOOl E Illustrated Cloth, 8a. fid. net. 
Now Ready- lhr New Volume oi 

BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 

Volume kXVll for inn Fditnl by J Hmmimit Slatee 
Demy Bvn, biirknun gilt, 87a. Od in t Detalk d Pnwjjectus of " Book 
Mcea Current " peat lm ou applic.it ion 

ELLIOT STOCK! 7i PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Autumn Publications. 


CAMBRIDGE POETS, 1900 - 1 , 13 . An Anthology 
Chosen by Aklfrida I illyakd With an Introduction 
by Sir Arthur Quit 1 er-1 ouch Crown 8vo, xvi 
+ 226 pp S'* noi (Postage 4(1 ) 

This Anthology contains selections from the work of thirty- 
eight authors The book has been very attractively "got 
up/* and forma an excellent present 


*fumt Pah/fahed, 


PROPER NEWE BOOKE OP COKERYE. 

A reprint of an mtcre&tmg XVI Century Cookery 
Book Edited with Notes, Introduction and Glossary, 
with some account of domestic life, cookerv and feasts in 
Tudor days, and of the first owners of the book — Mathew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Maugaret 
Parker, his wife— by Catharine Frances Fkerr 
Demy Bvo Photogravure Frontispiece, clxiv + 124 pp 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gold blocked with a 
Groheresque design by the authoress 7s 6d not 
(Postage 4d) 
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EARLY COLLEGIATE LIFE AND OTHER 
PAPERS. By JOHN VENN, Sc.D , F R S , President 
of GonvUle and Caras College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
300 Probable price, 6s net 
its * Chapter 1 A College Biographer's Night- 
Chapter II The Memory of our Benefactors 
Chapter III. . Motives and Ideals of the Early Founder 
Chapter IV The College Benefactor Chapter V. 
Pre- Reformation College Life Chapter VI Monks in 
College Chapter VII * An Elizabethan Episode in 
English History. Chapter VIII : Dr Caras An 
Appreciation. Chapter IX Ihe Early Undergraduate 
Chapter X * Academic Sports Chapter XI Under- 
graduate Letters oi the 17th Century 
Appendix * College Life and Wavs Sixty Years Ago 
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Heroes of the Dawn 

By VIOLET RUSSELL. 

With Illnstmtiona In Colour and Black and While by 
BEATRICE ELVEKY. 

Large crown 8vj, gilt. Sn. net. [tOth Nov. 

A eoUertlon o mysterious and adventurous stories dealing whit the 
gnat Irish h< r», 1 tuiin mao Cumall, and blind of liero hunters, tbs Flsnns 
Etresnn V\ t have bare, told in plain, yel delicately fashioned, prase, the 
dssds of mighty mou who livud and moved long ago on the "gruu-graan 
plains H and round the M blue stresim-d shores >r ot ancient Inland 

A dictionary OF IRISH 

ARTISTS, deceased Painters, Sculptors, and En- 
gravers* and of those of Irish birth who have worked In 
England and elsewhere, with Lists of their Works and 
an Account of the Art Institutions In Ireland. By 
WALTER 0. STRICKLAND. Registrar National 
Gallery of Ireland. 150 Portraits. Super royal 8vo, 
buckram. 2 Vols. 90s. net Prospectus on application 

In the somewhat neglected field of Irish biography no book estate 
dealing with the II von and works of lrl*h ar lists. It was the experience of 
tbt want of auy available source from which a knowledge of our nail 1 
artiste anil iliclr works could bo obtained that lad to the undertaking of 
this book For somp years every means has boon lakou to oolleet facia 
and 10 bring together materials, and tho results are now embodied In this 
Dictionary of Irish Artists 

A TWENTIETH CENTURY HERO 

By The Hon GEORQINA O’BRIEN. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth Os 

A novel of absorbing lniircBt by the Author of “The Heart of tho 
(Vinam ' 

PAUL VERLAINE. By stefan zweio. 

Translated by O F. THEIS With Portrait 2s.fid.net 

A study *il once comprehensive and deliillf d. Intimate yet touched with 
a fim sense of discretion, of the grsalest French poet of recent years. 

EIGHT O'CLOCK and other Studies 

By ST JOHN G ERV1NK Crown 8vo 2a 6d.net. 

11 Distinguished by humour, quick observation, mid iflictlve and 
economical writing ' JVrira and leader 

CHILDREN OF THE HILLS. Irish 

Stories by DERMOT O’BYRNE. Crown Bvo 2s fid.net 

IRISHRY. Poems by JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
Author of "The Rushlight,” "The Mountalny Singer," 
"The Qllly of Christ," drc. Crown Bvo. 2s. fid. net. 

MADGE LINSEY and other Poems. By DORA 
SIGERSON SHORTER Cap 8vo Is. net 

BROADSHEET BALLADS* Being a 

Collection of Irish Popular Songs, with an Introduction 
by PADRA1C COLUM and a Frontispiece by JACK 
B YbATS Crown 8vo 2s. dd. net. 

POEMS. By SUSAN L. MITCHELL In 2 Vole. 
Fcap. 8vo Quarter parchment. 2a. 0d net each. Sold 
separately 

I The Living ( bailee 

II Alda to the Immortality of C prtalu Persons In Ireland 

THE SAGA OF KING LIR. A Poem 

by OEOROE SIOERSON Crown 8vo. Hand-made, 
paper, parchment gilt 3s 6d net Antique paper,* 
boards Is net. 

THE ADVENTUROUS YEAR^ 

Poems. By MARTIN KINDER. Crown Bvo. Bondi. 
2s fid net. 

THE PURSUIT and other Poems. By ISOBEL 
HUME FISHER Fcap Bvo la. net 

THE SECRET HILL. Poems by RUTH 
and CELIA DUFFIN, with a cover design by E. S. 
DUFFIN. Fcap. Bvo Boards, Is. net 


A JACK YEATS PICTURE BOOK 

LIFE IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 

Drawn and painted by JACK B. YEATS. Large 8vo. 
5s. net Special edition, with an original sketch on fly 
leaf, limited to 150 signed copies, 21s. net 

"A aeon of written books could not give you so intimate and wide a 
knowledge of tha everyday lives of Ike common people In the West “ 
Inland m you may gain from a study of this aerie* of unique drnwini 
At five shillings It la a miracle of cheapness."- The JMmr 


J. M. SYNGE’S WORKS 
LIBRARY EDITION in 5 Vole, (sold separately). Lame 
crown ivo, Finely printed on antique paper. Sets, 25s. fid. net 
POCKET EDITION In 8 Volt. Fcap. 8vo. Quarter 
parchment. 2s fid, net each. _ 

MAUNSEL d CO.. LTD., 
fifi, MM* AOs, SL, DOUaj Oskby Hrom, BsouAwy Sfc, Lento. 




Jl delightful Gtft 

• for Invert of the Beautiful 



Author of "The Mast erf oik,” "The Wooings of Jiv.ebpl Petty- 
fer,” “Tlie History of Painting” (8 vnN), " Beautiful Children,” 
etc Illustrated by Gordon Crau., Lovat Fraser, M II M. 
Gaudier Brzeska, and the Author. Crown 4 to 

price ios 6d net 

lien* wo ha vo tho Author's now famous challenge to criticism, written m pro- 
cikc ancl definite terms -wc see its origins and di*ao\er the deep foundations 
up m which tliQ edilice of his writings upon art have been limit Most wnlcrs 
uj »on art to accept some dogma out of the hluo. and to build an cUliorato 
aesthetic, as in tlie case of Buskin , but here we luvc the ruthless search into 
its \ery origins — the rousing dial long© to all .esthetic whatsoever — and tlio 
triumphant belief in the brotherhood of man being wholly dependent upon 
the arts, growing out of the arts, and impossible without the arts For the 
Season of Goodwill, no book could tie more appropriate than otic which 
heralds the Brotherhood of Man as the supreme weapon of Man's “ foiward 

adventure " 

Ask your Bookseller to show you this sumptuous Gift Book 
London. Simvkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co Ltd. 
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